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Parliamentary Debates 





During the SeconD Session of the EicutuH PartiaMentT 
of the United Kingdom of Gruat Brirain and IrELanp, 
appointed to meet at Westminster the 29th of January, 


1828, in the Ninth Year 


of the Reign of His Majesty 


King GEORGE THE FOURTH. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 22, 1828. 


CouNTY PALATINE OF CHESTER. ] 
Mr. Wilbraham said :—I1 fear that it 
may be deemed presumptuous, in a person 
so little conversant in the details and 
intricacies of the law as I am, to introduce 
to this House a subject which mainly 
concerns its practical administration. To 
this imputation I am willing to submit in 
the performance of a great and imperious 
duty. I am aware, too, that it may be 
objected that I did not bring forward this 
subject at the moment the most opportune 
for its reception; at that time when, in 
consequence of the motion of the hon. and 


* Jearned member for Winchelsea, the whole 


state of the law was thrown open to the 
discussion of this House. Sir, I am free 
to confess that I was deterred from this 
line in consequence of the character of 
that discussion. I was unwilling to in- 
trust my feeble powers upon so#vast a 
plain, especially as the ground was occu- 
pied, with one exception, exclusively by 
gentlemen of the learned profession. 

But I have since considered, that the 
subject which was then before the House, 
was one, not of partial interest, but of 
universal concern; and [ have thought 
that it might not misbecome us, whom I 
may call the suitors, and, perhaps, the 
sufferers, if we were to state the nature of 
our grievances, to point out the source 
and character of our disorders, though we 
might leave it to the skill and sagacity of 
those learned persons to afford us, if they 
could, a remedy appropriate for their cor- 
rection. 
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It is with this view, and in this charac- 
ter, that I present myself to the House, in 
order to call its attention to one of those 
anomalies which forms an exception to the 
general excellence of our judicial adminis- 
tration. If in directing the notice of the 
House to the subject of the palatine court 
of the county of Chester, I do not compre- 
hend in my motion the courts of great 
sessions of Wales, it is not that I am 
ignorant of the close connexion of these 
establishments; but, besides that the 
administration of the law is essentially 
different in some particulars between them, 
there are, I know, many gentlemen in this 
House, representing the interests of the 
principality, who are better able, than I 
can pretend to be, to state the inconveni- 
ences that arise, or, if such there be, the 
advantages which result from their peculiar 
form of judicature. It is sufficient for me 
to confine myself to the courts of that 
county to which I belong. 

It has ever been my pride, as an 
Englishman, to look up to the institutions 
of my country with that reverence to which 
they are generally entitled. Whatever I 
may at times have thought of the executive 
government, yet I have been always taught 
to speak of the administration of justice 
in our courts of common law in terms of 
the highest praise. If this perfection is, 
in a great measure, to be attributed to 
that noble institution, that glory of the 
English law, the trial by jury, some part 
of its beauty, at least, is due to the cha- 
racter of the judicial body, to their 
separation into a distinct order of men, 
nominated, indeed, by the Crown, but not 
subject to its continued control and influ. 
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ence. The independence of the judges 
was one of the best and earliest fruits of 
our glorious Revolution. It was further 
guaranteed to us by his late majesty, who, 
in the first speech which he ever addressed 
to his parliament, was pleased to declare, 
that ‘“‘ He looked upon the independence 
and uprightness of the judges, as essential 
to the impartial administration of justice ; 
as one of the best securities for the lives 
and liberties of his subjects; and as most 
conducive to the honour of the Crown.” 
This declaration was followed, as we know, 
by an enactment which redounded as 
much to the honour, as it did to the popu- 
larity, of the new monarch. 

Now, Sir, great as my satisfaction has 
always been, thus to be able to speak of 
the courts of law of England in general, 
how infinite must my regret have been, 
when I have found myself obliged to 
declare that that part of the country to 
which I belong is deprived, in great mea- 
sure, of these advantages; deprived of 
them, forsooth, for no other reason than 
because some seven or eight centuries ago, 
William the Conqueror thought fit, in the 
general division of the country, according 
to the feudal system which he introduced, 
to allot one portion of it under the name 
of a county palatine, to one of his princi- 
pal followers, and, I believe, a relative. I 
am not going to impugn the policy of that 
great man; as little am I inclined to ques- 
tion the wisdom of that act (36 Henry 8th), 
which created the ¢ourts of great sessions 
in Wales, and which regulated the palatine 
court of Chester in its present form ; but I 
wish to appeal to this House, and, through 
it, to the common sense of the age, to ask, | 
—why one of the wealthiest counties in | 
England, yielding to none in the richness 
of its soil, and inferior to few in the mag- | 
nitude of its commercial concerns, where, 
consequently, subjects of the highest im- 
portance must be annually brought into 
litigation, should still continue to be 
deprived of those advantages which inha- 
bitants of the other counties of England | 
regard as the best security for their liber- | 
ties, their properties, and their lives? It | 
is not my intention to go into any con- | 
siderable detail as to the inconveniences | 
which arise from the peculiar form of the | 
Chester courts. Neither my habits, nor | 
my acquirements, befit me for such an 
undertaking. But, lest I might seem to 
have taken up this subject upon a super- 
ficial view of its bearings, I will mention 
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two or three of those disadvantages which 
must strike the most common observer. 

In the first place, by the constitution of 
this court, the two judges are obliged to’ 
preside at the same time upon a trial. In 
other assize courts, I understand, that 
while one ofahe judges is occupied by the 
criminal trials, the other is pursuing the 
business at Nisi Prius. With us, on the 
contrary, the criminal calendar must be 
first disposed of, before the civil causes 
can commence. This arrangement might 
have been very satisfactory in former times, 
before Cheshire was a great commercial 
county, and when the assizes were usually 
finished in two or three days, but is ex- 
ceedingly ill-adapted to the present mag- 
nitude and exigency of its affairs. It is 
only known to practitioners and to those 
who are in the habit of attending these 
assizes, with what inconvenierce it is 
attended :—first, to the judges, who are 
obliged to pass ten days in doing that 
which might be as effectually performed in 
five ;—secondly, to the counsel, the most 
eminent of whom do not usually attend in 
the criminal court, and are therefore five 
or six days without employment, no small 
discouragement to their attendance at all ; 
—thirdly, to the jurors, and particularly 
to the special jurymen, who never can 
know precisely when a civil case is to 
begin ; and last, though not least in im- 
portance, to the suitors and their witnesses, 
All this delay is, of course, attended with 
a heavy additional expense. This evil is 
accompanied by another of a_ serious 
nature, but it is one which I must touch 
upon with some delicacy. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a very respectable body of 
gentlemen who usually attend the Chester 
circuit ; but, in consequence of the arbi- 
trary mode of fixing the time of holding 
these assizes, in which it has been sus- 
pected that private convenience sometimes 
supersedes the public good, it has fre- 
quently happened that we have been 
deprived of that large body of intelligent 
and experienced counsel, without whose 
assistance no one would undertake a 
cause of great importance. 

The mode of moving for a new trial in 
this court is another objection—a process 
which, in all other cases, takes place before 
the judges in Westminster-hall. But had 
I occasion to move for a new trial in the 


local jurisdiction, I mean in. those cases 


where the record does not proceed from 


| the courts at Westminster—and this is no 
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inconsiderable part of the whole—to | 


whom will the House think that it is neces- 
sary for me to apply? Why, to the very 
‘same judges by whose misdirection, per- 
haps, or by whose ignorance of the law, 
the verdict against which [ complain has 
just been given. I say nething of our 
exchequer and equity court; for though 
its power and jurisdiction are very ex- 
tensive, yet, as it is almost fallen into 
disuse, I cannot complain of that as a 
practical grievance. One topic more only 
will I touch upon. This is the mode of 
levying fines and suffering recoveries,—a 
process which, in Cheshire, cau take place 
only twice in the year. Thus, if 1 succeed 
to an estate -tail in the month of September, 
I must wait till the following April before 
the entail can be barred—a delay which 
must often be attended with the greatest 
disadvantage to the parties. I mention 
this with the more confidence from the 
county magistrates having made strong 
representations on the subject, and having 
made them, in vain. This is one of the 
evils, among others, which the Welsh Ju- 
dicature bill abolished a few years ago ; 
but let it be remembered that this bill was 
not extended to the county of Chester. So 
that we remain an insulated, proscribed 
body, excluded from the benefits of the 
English jurisdiction, and not allowed even 
to participate in the improved practice of 
our Welsh neighbours. 

But J will not pursue this part of the 
subject further, for the reasons I have al- 
ready given. I, however, pledge myself 
to substantiate by evidence in detail the 
truth of these general allegations, and to 
prove the disadvantages under which we 
labour. But even were I to omit this, I 
say that my case would scarcely be 
weakened ; for 1 maintain that it is in- 
cumbent ypon those who are interested 
in the continuance of these courts (and, 
undoubtedly, there will be found some 
who, from ancient prejudices, and from 
attachment to privileges, and to old cus- 
toms, however bad, or from attachments 
of some other sort, will desire their per- 
manence); I say it will depend upon them 
to show their absolute superiority, and the 
public advantages which are derived from 
them, in order to compensate for the ori- 
ginal constitutional defect in their form- 
ation. 

It may be asked, and reasonably asked, 
how it has happened, that if these evils 








are as great as I represent them to be, pe- 
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titions have not been laid upon your table, 
and that no gentleman connected with the 
county has brought the subject forward 
for the consideration of parliament? To 
the first of these questions [| will reply, 
that the great body of the people, though 
really interested in perfecting these courts, 
know little beyond the sphere of their own 
county-town ; and, therefore, have no 
standard whereby to draw a comparison. 
But the subject has frequently been brought 
before this House in® conjunction with the 
Welsh courts, and as frequently discoun- 
tenanced by the ministry of the day, and 
all alterations, as referring to the Chester 
court, entirely rejected. But, Sir, the 
principal reason why gentlemen connected 
with the county have always been unwil- 
ling to imtroduce this subject to the 
House has been this: they have feared 
lest they might seem to be making an at- 
tack upon the individual judges, and thus 
be the means of bringing an existing tri- 
bunal into contempt. 

I can appreciate this delicaey. I know 
that it has lately deterred the magistrates 
and others from presenting petitions. How 
far a similar feeling ought to influence the 
conduct of a member of this House, it is 
not for me to determine. I wish, how- 
ever, distinctly to declare that I have no 
charge to make against the character, 
honour, and integrity, of the two learned 
persons who, at present, occupy the bench 
at Chester. Itis not to them personally, it 
is to the system that I object. It is to the 
mode of their appointment, for it cannot 
be denied that the principle of their ap- 
pointment is very different from that which 
regulates the choice of the other judges of 
the land. Let me give the instance of 
the gentleman who is now one of the 
judges of the court of Chester; and, at 
the same time, a practising barrister on 
the Oxford circuit. Now, it may happen 
that this gentleman, in his capacity of 
counsel, may be consulted upon a case, 
without reference to names or places. It 
may, too, happen that this very same case 
may be brought for his adjudication at 
Chester. In what manner would it be- 
come him to act in such asituation? Could 
he retire from the bench, and thus, as far 
as it depended upon him, deny justice to 
the subject? Or would he be justified in 
adopting the other alternative, in proceed- 
ing with a cause, for his opinion upon 
which he had already received a pecuniary 
fee? Let not gentlemen suppose, that 

B 2 { 
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this is a case of such rare occurrence, as 
may be supposed ; for besides many cases 
of a similar sort, of which I have heard in 
the Welsh courts, I will undertake to 
prove that, within a few years, such an oc- 
currence did actually take place in the 
court of Chester. I do not say this in the 
tone of accusation, On the contrary, I 
know that the learned person who then 
presided in the court of Chester, did be- 
have with that delicacy and propriety 
which might have been expected from him 
in the awkward situation in which he was 
placed. I do not even blame him. I 
only mention this fact to prove the total 
incompatibility of the functions of judge 
and advocate, and to show that the better 
is the advocate, inasmuch as he is more 
likely to have extensive practice, the more 
certain he is*to be an inefficient and im- 
proper judge. Now, so anxious is the 
English practice to prevent all intermix- 
ture between the branches of the profes- 
sion, so desirous to obliterate every impres- 
sion which might be handed over from the 
advocate to the judge, that when a barris- 
ter is appointed to the dignity of a judge, 
it is the universal custom that he should 
abstain, for some years at least, from going 
upon the same circuit where he had prac- 
tised at the bar. Could there be any cir- 
cumstance more likely to bring disrepute 
and contempt upon a court than the one 
which I have mentioned? I do not mean 
to say, that it is one which takes place so 
often as to be a serious impediment in the 
march and administration of the law—I 
make no such assertion. But why should 
we be subject to the possibility of its re- 
currence? or rather, why should we be 
contented with an inferior tribunal, when 
the constitution points out the very Highest 
as our birth-right and inheritance ? 

Sir, I object to them, moreover, as poli- 
tical judges. Neither do I here mean to 
assert, that their party feelings and their 
political connexions are such as to warp 
their conduct and their decisions in the 
ordinary fulfilment of their duties. I 
know that, for some years, the circum- 
stances and complexion of the times have 
not lent themselves to such a suspicion.— 
But it is notorious that these judges are 
usually appointed te serve ministerial ob- 
jects; and let gentlemen call to mind the 
legal history of this country during those 
unhappy times, when political judges pre- 
sided in our courts of law, and let them 
then be surprised if they can, that we 
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should take every means in our power to 
ward off a recurrence of similar disasters, 
What has happened once may take place 
again. Let me beg hon. gentlemen 
to look at the abominations which were 
committed under the name and with the 
sanction of the law, in the reigns of the 
two last princes of the house of Stuart, 
when the judges were entirely dependent 
upon the court, and looked for future pro- 
motion in their profession only by a servile 
compliance with the wishes of their em- 
ployers, and let them then blame us, if they 
can, if we look with an eye of the most scru- 
tinizing jealousy into the character and 
composition of our courts, which ought 
not only to be above every contamination, 
but, like Ceesar’s wife, above all possible 
suspicion. 

Sir William Garrow, while a member of 
this House, and his majesty’s Attorney- 
general, was nominated chief justice of the 
court of Chester; thus uniting in his own 
person a portion of the legislative and the 
administrative powers, besides being coun- 
sellor to, and himself part of, the execu- 
tive. Every writer who has treated the 
theory of the English constitution has de- 
nounced this conjunction of offices as to- 
tally repugnant to its first principles. 
Blackstone asserts that in the distinct and 
independent situation of our judges, con- 
sists one main preservative of the public 
liberty, which cannot subsist long in any 
state, unless the administration of justice 
be in some degree separated, both from 
the legislative, and also from the execu- 
tive power. Montesquieu, no mean judge 
of the springs by which the movements of 
great governments are regulated, expressly 
asserts, that where there is such an union 
of the three powers in one man, or ina 
body of men, there is an end of all liberty. 
I well remember that this subject was 
brought before this House by the late sir 
Samuel Romilly, not as a substantive mo- 
tion, but incidentally upon moving for the 
writ. No proceedings were had in conse- 
quence, and no defence of it was made by 
the minister of that day. There might 
have been good reasons for that nomina- 
tion. I am forced to presume that there 
were good reasons for the silent acqui- 
escence of this Houses but this I do remem- 
ber, that that nomination was considered 
by all impartial men as a most unconstitu- 
tional cne, and, under those circumstances, 
as an insult to the county of Chester. Do 
not let me be supposed as here contending 
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against that proper and natural influence 
which every government acquires by the 
nomination of its own officers. Whatever 
theorists may advance, I am of opinion, 
that no government ever did exist without 
such influence, and I am further convinced, 
that no government could long subsist 
without it. It is one great source of sta- 
bility. But it does not the less behove 
that body which is more immediately con- 
nected with the people to watch over this 
influence, to see that it be not perverted 
to the purposes of bad government, but, 
above all, to ward off its approach from 
all contact and collision with our judicial 
establishments. It is this which is the 
distinguishing beauty of our admirable sys- 
tem of administering justice; it is this 
which constitutes our superiority over every 
other country in the world ; it is this, too, 
which unfortunately marks the inferiority 
of the tribunals of that county whose in- 
terests I am endeavouring to advocate. 

It is no answer to what I have advanced 
to quote the names of many illustrious 
lawyers who have presided as judges in 
the court of Chester. I know, too, that 
some of the brightest ornaments of our 
country, and the great luminaries of the 
law, such as Coke and Bacon, were mem- 
bers of bad and unconstitutional tribunals : 
Tam aware that lord Kenyon, sir Vicary 
Gibbs, lord Lyndhurst, and other great 
judges, did begin their judicial career upon 
the bench at Chester; I acknowledge 
their high qualities ; Iam sure I do not 
wish to detract from them; but, before 
gentlemen use this as an argument in fa- 
vour of the present system, they ought 
also to add the length of time that we have 
had the benefit of their services. Sir Vicary 
Gibbs remained but one year, and lord 
Lyndhurst a single session in that office ; 
for, as the chief-justiceship of Chester is 
looked upon but as the stepping-stone to 
higher employments, and, as it were, a 
training-ground for young judges, no sooner 
is their high merit discovered, and they 
begin to be acquainted with our peculiar 
practice, than they are immediately trans- 
planted to more advantageous situations, 
and their places supplied by new aspirants. 

It will be said that Iam endeavouring 
to make a great innovation upon an old 


and established system, which time has | 





hallowed, and which long practice has en- | 


deared to the people. Sir, I am the last 


man who would willingly disturb any of | 


those ancient institutions, in which eyen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the prejudices of the people are involved 
—-in which they saw, or fancied they saw, 
any greater security to themselves, and to 
their property, than in the realization of 
any more perfect theory. But, out of the 
precincts of the court, I defy any body to 
show fuch a feeling in the county of Ches- 
ter. On the contrary, all those who have 
paid a little more attention to this subject 
than their fellows, look with something 
like contempt upon their own courts, and 
with envy upon those of the surrounding 
counties. 

But, let it be called an innovation. I 
recoil not from the word, for I say our le- 
gal history teems with such innovations. 
We have numberless instances of courts 
which were extremely well adapted to the 
purposes of their original formation, but 
which have afterwards become useless, 
their practices obsolete, and themselves 
consequently abolished. Among others, 
I will name the Star Chamber, a court se- 
cond only to parliament itself in authority, 
which was, as we know, abolished by 16 
Charles Ist, for the abuse of its power. 
The Court of President and Ccuncil of the 
North, that court in which the famous 
lord Stratford first developed those arbi- 
trary principles which afterwards sub- 


jected him to so harsh and irregular, 


though so well-merited a fate, was put an 
end to by the same statute. The Court 
of Wards and Liveries was abolished by 
stat. 12 Car. 2nd. The Court of the 
President and Council of Wales, and the 
Marches, restrained by stat. 16 Car. Ist, 
was finally abolished by 1 William and 
Mary, and the counties palatine of Hex- 
ham and Pembroke were extinguished by 
27. Henry 8th, and 17 Eliz. Now, Sir, 
it is not for me to recommend in what 
manner this reform, to which my motion 
evidently points, shall be carried into exe- 
cution, whether by throwing the county of 
Chester into one of the English circuits, 
or by creating a new circuit altogether, in 
conjunction with the twelve Welsh coun- 
ties. Stillless do I presume to say, whether 
two or more judges should be added to 
the present number, whether they should 
be placed in the court of King’s-bench, in 
the Common Pleas, or in the Exchequer 
court. I know too little of the practice of 
those courts to hazard such a suggestion ; 
but lest I may be supposed to have pro- 
ceeded without sufficient grounds, and lest 
the goodness of my cause should suffer 
from the weakness of its advocate, I must 
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beg leave to appeal to an authority which 
cannot be esteemed a very light one in this 
House. I appeal, Sir, to the authority of 
your immediate predecessor in that chair, 
Mr. Abbot, the present lord Colchester, 
who, in a work he published above thirty 
years ago, upon the jurisdiction and prac- 
tice of the courts of Wales and Chester, 
has made some remarks so strongly bear- 
ing upon the subject which I have intro- 
duced to the House, that I cannot with 
justice to my cause, and to those who are 
interested in its success, refrain from ask- 
ing permission to read a few short extracts 
from it. 

“Upon examination of the whole ques- 
tion, in all its parts, if it should finally ap- 
pear that the arguments for abolishing the 
Welsh judicature ought to prevail, it will 
then be satisfactory to find that such a mea- 
sure would be warranted by general princi- 
ples, and analogous precedents, each of the 
highest authority.—In principle, this al- 
teration would fully satisfy the standard 
proposed by lord Hale, in his ‘ Discourse 
upon the Amendment of the Laws,’ by which 
he requires,—‘ Ist. That the change be 
demonstrable to be for the better, and such 
as cannot introduce any considerable in- 
convenience: 2. That the change be not 
in foundations or principles, but in such 
things as may consist with the general 
frame of the government or law.’ The 
consequences of such a measure to the 
public interests of the kingdom are next 
to be considered. And although it might 
require an increase in the number of Eng- 
lish judges to discharge the increase of 
circuit duty instead of those judges whom 
it would supersede, yet this very conse- 
quence might be economically benefi- 
cial, as far as that consideration ought 
to weigh; and it might also be rendered 
of the highest importance, and of the 
greatest adyantage, to the general ad- 
ministration of justice. Nor can any 





valid objection arise from the mere change | 


in the number of judges, as that has been 
extremely variable at different periods of 
time. Economically, there would be ‘an 


English judges were appointed in lieu of 
the present establishment of eight inferior 
judges for Wales.” 

And now, Sir, before I submit my mo- 
tion to the House, I have but one word 
more to add to a statement which, I fear, 
has been already too long. In doing this, 


I shall endeavour to imitate the example, 
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and to tread in the steps of my hon. and 
learned friend the member for Winchelsea ; 
in every other instance at a distance im- 
measurably great,*buf, if in no other, yet 
in this approaching him, by an earnest 
endeavour to divest myself of every politi- 
cal or party feeling in pursuance of this 
our common object, a minute though no 
unimportant portion of that great scheme 
of judicial reform which his comprehen- 
sive mind alone could embrace, and which 
his splendid eloquence alone could illus- 
trate. For though I do not pretend to be 
more exempt from those feelings than any 
other member of this House, yet when 
the greater interests of my country are at 
stake, when it is required to bring equal 
justice home to the door of every English- 
man, (and it would be difficult to produce 
an instance more pregnant with that ne- 
cessity than the one which I have had the 
honour to introduce to the House) I would 
scorn to let any inferior feelings intermix 
themselves with so great an object, my 
only purpose being to render some little 
service to a county to whose interests I 
profess a particular attachment.—I move, 
Sir, “ That instructions be given to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the defects 
of the laws occasioned by time or other- 
wise, that they direct their early attention 
to the administration of justice in the 
county Palatine of Chester.” 

Mr. Leycester seconded the motion, and 
said that the subject was one which 
called for the attention of the legislature. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
seconder did not seem to be aware of the 
precise object to which it referred ; and 
he might say the same, of the hon. mover. 
He wished to remind him, that no com- 
mission had issued under the Great Seal 
for an inquiry into the administration of 
justice in the county Palatine of Chester. 
He would suggest, that the question ought 
to come under the cognisance of the com- 
mission for Inquiry into the origin and 


progress of the superior courts of Law. 
Though the motion referred to Welsh 
| courts, he had no objection to their being 
advantage to the public, if two additional | y 





included among the superior courts of law 
in this county, Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the hon. gentleman would con- 
sider that a sufficient answer was given to 
his motion. 

Mr. Davenport supported the motion, 
and said that the hon. member had done 
himself great credit by the manner in which 
he had brought it forward, 
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Mr. Wilbraham said, that after the ex- 
planation given by the right hon. Secre- 
tary he felt perfectly satisfied, and would, 
with the permission of the House, with- 
draw the motion. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


Frrenpty Socretiss’ Briv.] Mr. 
Brougham said, he rose to present a peti- 
tion which was deserving of the serious 
consideration of the House. It was signed 
by the chairman and secretary of the de- 
legates from the various Friendly Societies 
in Manchester and its neighbourhood, and 
prayed that the bill which was in progress 
might not pass into alaw. He entirely 
concurred in the views of the petitioners. 
The retrospective clause in it was ex- 
tremely objectionable. It was to this 
effect,—that if any society already en- 
rolled should wish to make any alterations 
in their rules, they must make them under 
the provisions of this act, and be deemed 
a society within the meaning of the act. 
He was morally and legally certain, that 
if it passed into a law, it would be produc- 
tive of endless litigation. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he understood that 
the retrospective clause in the bill was pro- 
posed to be withdrawn; but there were 
other clauses highly objectionable, and the 
public opinion was decidedly against the 
measure. He objected to the clause for 
referring all calculations to Mr. Finlayson. 
Many people were by no means satisfied 
with the correctness of that gentleman’s 
tables. At .the suggestion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it had been agreed 
to withdraw the clause as to the qualifica- 
tion of trustees; but if so much of the 
bill was given up, it would certainly be 
policy to give it up entirely. The bill was 
very obnoxious to the persons who were 
immediately concerned in it, and the 
country had a deep interest in giving no 
check to the disposition of the lower 
orders to form themselves into benefit so- 
cieties. The sum already invested in these 
societies throughout the kingdom amounted 
to no less than seven millions; and a 
heavy addition to the poor-rates would be 
among the earliest evils arising from any 
dissolution of them. 

Mr. Courtenay had no objection, as far 
as his personal wishes were concerned, to 
withdraw the bill; but part of the matter 
complained of was already law, under the 
bill of 1819; and unless the present mea- 
sure were carried forward, there was no 
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course by which the difficulties existing 
under that bill could be remedied. 

Mr. P. Thompson said, that the publi- 
cans were interested in opposing the bill, 
which easily accounted for the number of 
petitions presented against it. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not object 
to legislation upon the subject, but he ob- 
jected to this particular measure, because 
he knew it was obnoxious to the very per- 
sons whom it was intended toe serve. The 
bili had a bad name among the lower or- 
ders; and he therefore thought that it 
would be better to withdraw it. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ANATOMICALSCIENCE~-SUBJECTS FOR 
Dissection.] Mr. Warburton said, he 
should trespass but for a very few moments 
on their patience in explaining the object 
of his motion. That object was simply 
the propagation of Anatomical Science, by 
facilitating a regular supply of Subjects for 
Dissection in our Schools of Surgery. Al- 
though our students in surgery were nu- 
merous, amounting perhaps in London, to 
six hundred or seven hundred, without in- 
cluding the country, if it were not for the 
difficulty experienced in providing subjects 
on which the professors might lecture, this 
number would be considerably increased ; 
for it was ascertained that there were not 
less than two hundred English students in 
Paris, and about three hundred in Dublin, 
besides some in the Dutch, Flemish, and 
German shools of anatomy, whose only 
reason for retiring from their own country 
originated in the cheapness and facility 
with which they were supplied with sub- 
jects for dissection contrasted with the 
difficulty and expense which they expe- 
rienced in prosecuting those studies at 
home. ‘Taking the supply for these stu- 
dents at the rate of two subjects for each, 
the number of subjects required annually 
could not much exceed two thousand, if 
our schools were as full of students as we 
had a right to expect. How far this um 
ply was aided by legal provision, might 
be conjectured from the fact, that there 
was no provision made by law for surren- 
dering up to the College of Surgeons any 
bodies of malefactors, except murderers, 
who were found in London and Middlesex 
not to exceed five on an average in seven 
years. It was not his intention to trespass 
on the province of the medical gentle- 
men whose interests were more particu- 
larly at issue, by detailing the outline of 
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the remedy which they believed they had 
it in their power to suggest to the House, 
to remove the difficulty existing in pro- 
curing a supply of subjects. He would 
nevertheless state a circumstance which 
proved that the growth of information tend- 
ed to remove the repugnance to dissection 
which formed one of the most formida- 
ble obstacles in the path of science. A 
professor of celebrity, who had lectured 
on the osteology, before an assemblage of 
one thousand two hundred mechanics, 
proposed to continue his course of lec- 
tures on the human frame still further ; 
these persons, although not accustomed to 
such an exhibition, expressed a wish to 
hear the lecturer treat ofthe softer parts 
of the body, and accordingly a disinterred 
subject was introduced, the face being con- 
cealed, and other precautions taken to ren- 
der it less offensive; and, singular as it 
might appear, with the exception of two 
or three weak stomachs, all witnessed the 
dissection without either disgust or loath- 
ing: and the body was at that moment 
reduced to a skeleton, the property of the 
institution. The hon. member concluded 
by moving, “‘ That a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the manner of 
obtaining subjects for the Schools of Ana- 
tomy, and the state of the law affecting 
persons employed in obtaining or dissect- 
ing bodies.” 

Mr. John Smith seconded the motion. 
The facility of supplying subjects for dis- 
section would, he said, advance the in- 
terests of science. There were no set of 
men in the country to whom society was 
more indebted than to the surgeons and 
physicians. Numbers of young men were 
obliged to leave this and resort to foreign 
countries in search of the knowledge of 
their profession. If a supply of subjects 
could be had at home, in all probability 
none of these students would go abroad. 

Mr. Secretary Peel acknowledged that 
if ever he entertained a doubt as to the 
propriety of making some legislative pro- 
vision on this head, it arose altogether from 
delicacy and a consciousness of the diffi- 
culty of combating successfully with old 
and confirmed prejudices. At the same 
time he would admit, it was not a light 
matter that so many eminent men should 
feel it necessary to appeal to that House, 
and state that they felt great difficulty in 
prosecuting their useful and humane in- 
quiries, in consequence of the obstacles 
arising out of the present state of the law 
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in this respect. He would be the last 
man to oppose those gentlemen in their 
wish to be heard before a committee of that 
House, if they could suggest a mode to 
procure a supply of the dead, without 
offending the feelings of the living. For 
the enlightened views, the pure philan- 
thropy, and the liberal feelings of medical 
men generally, he felt so much respect, 
that he did not hesitate to pronounce them 
a blessing to their native land, and an 
honour to humanity; yet he would sug- 
gest the necessity of great caution in 
bringing forward a measure which seemed 
to conflict with the prejudices of mankind 
generally, and to wage war with those feel- 
ings of respect for the departed which ex- 
tended beyond the grave. One of the 
worst possible topics to introduce into his 
speech was the calculation made by the 
hon. member, that two thousand dead 
bodies would be requisite yearly for the 
supply of the students of the metropolis. 
The only point, too, in whieh that hon. 
member’s anecdote respecting the victory 
obtained over prejudice in the Mechanics’ 
Institute failed, was, not that a few weak 


stomachs grew qualmish, but that none of 


those eager disciples of information had, 
in order to show their disdain of vulgar 
prejudices, justified the eulogium the hon. 
member had pronounced on them by offer- 
ing their own bodies to be dissected; for 
this vulgar prejudice was not against 
seeing bodies dissected, but against being 
ourselves dissected. The attempt to sup- 
ply the advantages derived from dissec- 
tion by the substitution of wax models 
had been very properly denominated merely 
mangling the living instead of the dead. 
It had been suggested, that in order to in- 
crease the supply, the bodies of all per- 
sons dying under sentence for felony 
should be given up for dissection. To 
this it was objected, that the practice 
would diminish the horror felt for a mur- 
derer’s doom. The hon. member should 


take particular care, in framing his remedy, 


that its effect should not be to raise the 
price of a subject, which was not impos- 
sible. In the present state of the public 


feeling, he should not oppose the appoint- 


ment of a committee. 
The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


Corn Laws.] On the motion, that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Corn Laws Acts, 
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Mr. Portman regretted to say, that he 
saw little reason to congratulate the agri- 
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the resolutions now proposed were those 
by which ministers were determined to 


culturists on the prospects held out to | abide, he hoped the House would support 
them of protection from the competition | him in a proposition for postponing the 
of foreign corn in the supply of the Bri- | subject altogether to that day six months ; 


tish market. The proposed regulations 
of this were less favourable than those of 
the preceding year, for this reason—that 
they did not afford positive protection. 
He took, as a point conceded on all hands, 
that 60s. per quarter of wheat was the 
point at which protection ought to begin 
to be extended to the agriculturist. The 
price of corn was liable to perpetual fluc- 
tuation, in consequence of the quantities 
of that article which might be brought 
into the country for purposes of trade, and 
the facilities afforded by that principle of 
hostility to all prohibition, which was 
adopted into our policy, and which ap- 
peared to be growing stronger and stronger 
every day, in all branches of commerce. 
It was obvious that all the corn imported 
for the purposes of trade, above what was 
required for the use of the country, must 
reduce the price of that commodity. 
When by this means it was reduced to the 
foreign level, it became exceedingly diffi- 
cult to raise it up to that amount which 


| 


! 
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| 





was necessary to remunerate the agricul- | 
into this country at a lower price than 


turist. In fact, it could only find its pro- 


per level by a progressive adjustment of | 


the supply to the demand ; which, in the 
case of corn, was all but impossible. 
would next state, what amount of protec- 
tion he thought was required to meet the 
peculiar circumstances of the growers in 
this country. He agreed with those who 
maintained that every fair concession 
should be made to the consumers, and that 
if possible the legislature should not med- 
dle with the subject above 60s. It would 
appear, from reference to the last seven 
years, that the average price was trom 
53s. to 54s. Under the present system, 
he wished that a point should be taken be- 
low 60s., at which somecertain duty should 
takeplace. The plan which he would be de- 
sirous to see adopted, was that of which the 
foundation was laid by the resolution of the 
House last year. The present ministers 
were most of them parties to that measure ; 
and he hoped that the discussion which 
the subject had undergone elsewhere did 
not wholly disincline them from taking 
the average at 58s. The returns before 
the House would show that corn could be 
imported lower than they had taken it M€- 
cording to the present scale of duty. 


If 


to support by their averages. 
He | 
| brought into this country as low as 24s. 
| the quarter. ‘If 30s. were added to that 


as he conceived that a bill founded upon 
those resolutions would be most injurious 
to the landed interests. 

Mr. Byng said, that whatever satisfac- 
tion the right hon. gentleman might sup- 
pose to exist with regard to his measure, 
the agriculturists would have been still 
more satisfied with the measure of last 
year. They required more protection 
when the averages were from 52s. to 58s. 
than when they were from 62s. to 64s. 
In fact they wanted no protection from 
62s. to 64s., and, on the whole, were 
much more satisfied with the bill of last 
year than with this. 

Mr. Beaumont said, he could not agree 
with the hon. gentleman in preferring the 
measure of last year to that which was 
now before the House. But, willing as 
he was to support the present bill, he 
could not approve of taking the protection 
at a lower ratio than that proposed last 
year. They had additional experience to 
guide them, and that experience would 
show that foreign wheat could be brought 


they had assumed, and had endeavoured 
He knew 
for certain that foreign wheat could be 


it would not amount toa prohibition. The 
whole amount would then be 54s., includ- 
ing duty, which was lower than 58s., the 
lowest average contemplated in the scale 
of duties. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that the hon. gen- 
'tleman who had opened the debate had 
expressed an opinion that 58s. was an in- 
adequate protection, and that those who 
supported the measure of last year could 
have no objection to take 58s., or some 
point below 60s., as one at which a certain 
duty should attach. But the hon. gentle- 
man, when he alluded to the measure of 
last year, was bound to take the whole, 
and not an insulated part; and, if he did 
so, he would find that in the same bill it 
was also taken above 60s.. He would 
allow that there was great difficulty in 
ascertainmg the price, or the exact 
amount, of the foreign corn which came 
to market. * That commodity was liable, 
| like all others, to fluctuations from various 
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causes : the seasons, the means of trans- 
port, had their effect ; but, above all, the 
state in which the corn trade had been 
placed during the last thirty years operated 
to produce and to aggravate fluctuations 
to an extent which bade defiance to calcu- 
lation.. There was the gigantic scale both 
of price and of protection which existed 
during the war, and then came the act of 
1815 subsequent to the war, and tending, 
perhaps, more than any other cause, to 
confound calculation, and to keep prices 
in a perpetual state of uncertainty. But 
though he admitted that they could not 
come to an exact opinion as to the price 
or quantity of the article, they were not 
without means of arriving at averages upon 
which it was competent for them to legis- 
late. The real question was, whether the 
scale now proposed was such as to afford 
sufficient protection to the agriculturist. 
The best way to determine this question 
was, to look at the prices as they appeared 
in the papers on the table. The hon. 
gentleman had quoted the authority of 
Mr. Canning for stating that 30s. would 
operate as a prohibition ; but the fact was, 
that if, as in the present bill, they had a 
varying duty, they could not say at any 
point that there existed an actual prohibi- 
tion. Besides, the argument did not apply 
exclusively to the present measure, but 
was equally applicable to that of last year. 
He held in his hand an account of the 
average price of the foreign corn imported 
during the last seven years, and he thought 
the House would agree that that justified 
the scale which ministers had taken. On 
referring to the importations from Dantzic 
in 1827, he found that the price at Dantzic 
was 22s. 5d. The charges of conveyance 
were stated at 10s., which made 32s. 5d. 
independently of duty. Then taking the 
duty at 30s., the importation price would 
be 62s. 5d. An hon. gentleman had said, 
that wheat was iutroduced into this coun- 
try last year, at 24s. He believed the 





hon. gentleman alluded to an importation | 
into the port of Hull. But he should like | 
to know what the quality of the article 
was, and whether it remained in warehouse 
for exportation, or was let into the general 
market of the country. But whether or 
not, a few extreme cases could not be 
admitted to bear upon the general argu- 
{ 


ment. With respect to Hamburgh, the 


average price of last year was 28s. 2d. 
The 30s. duty would make it 58s., inde- 
pendently of the charge for carriage. 


In 
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Holland the price was still dearer; and 
looking to Petersburgh, he found that the 
price for the same year was 25s. 1d., and 
the charges for transport were 11s., which, 
added to the duty, amounted to nearly 
70s. Upon the whole of the averages of 
the last seven years, it would be seen, that 
the protection adopted by government was 
a reasonable, moderate, and just one, 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson said, that the 
proper time for entering upon the discus- 
sion of the Resolutions would be in the 
committee, when the merit of the several 
parts of the measure might be discussed. 
This was far more convenient than to an- 
ticipate the discussion by an irregular 
debate. One gentleman said, he would 
not support the measure in the committee 
if such a duty was proposed; another 
gentleman objected to another branch of 
the measure. But, instead of putting 
these suppositious cases, the far better 
way would be to hear what was proposed, 
and then to entertain the discussion upon 
it. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that the pre- 
sent was not the regular parliamentary 
stage in which the discussion could be 
taken. In that opinion he must differ 
from the right hon. gentleman. It was in 
the recollection of the House, that a plan 
had been proposed last year, by one whose 
loss they all deplored; and it was but fair 
and reasonable that they should compare it 
with the provisions of the present. He did 
not put the question on any narrow ground 
of preference, nor mean to argue it as a pro- 
tection to the agricultural interest, for it 
involved the interest, of the whole commu- 
nity. He would agree that the landed 
interest ought to have protection, but not 
merely for their own sake. The principle 
upon which it should be afforded was the 
good of all. It was necessary that they 
should be protected, because, with all the 
ports open, it was impossible to say how 
great a supply might he received from 
those vast tracts of country which only 
wanted encouragement to pour jn their 
produce to the detriment of our own agri- 
culturists. The bill of last year had the 
feelings of the country in its favour. It 
fixed the pivot price at 60s. but the pre- 
sent bill, departing from that precedent, 
had fixed it at a lower rate, and upon a 
principle less calculated to operate as a 
certain protection. In 1815, we were told 
that the average price of corn for several 
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previous years had varied from 78s. to 80s. 
He had foreseen the injurious tendency of 
the bill which was then introduced into 
parliament, and then had opposed it to 
the utmost of his ability. We were told, 
in 1822, that in consequence of the peace, 
and the consequent reduction of taxation, 
and certain other causes, 70s. was the 
proper average price; and we were next 
told, in 1827, that 60s. was the proper 
average price. Now, if we took into our 
consideration the price of corn during the 
last year, we should find that the proper 
average price was somewhat lower than 
60s. Why, then, should we jump at 
once, and without any express reason, to 
an average price above 60s.? To that 
part of the present resolution he must ob- 
ject. With respect to what had fallen 
from the member for Dorsetshire, he fully 
agreed with him in thinking that these 
resolutions gave us no protection where 
we were most vulnerable, and incumbered 
us with an insupportable weight of armour 
where we wanted no protection. From 
50s. to 58s., we were worse off than we 
were before; and that was exactly the 
point at which the people at large did not 
feel any inconvenience. We thus had 
corn let in when the people did not want 
it; but when it rose above that price, 
and its dearness began to inconvenience 
them, we threw every possible obstacle 
in the way of its importation. For his 
own part, he did not pretend to under- 
stand the policy of this measure; but he 
knew well enough the manner in which it 
had originated. He was sorry to oppose 
any measure of the duke of Wellington’s 
administration, and if he now opposed 
it, it was because he found it necessary 
to support his own consistency on this 
important question. It was only natural 
for the duke of Wellington to say that 
64s. was the proper average price, for he 
had said so last year; and though it 
might be convenient for those who 
held seats in the cabinet, to compromise 
their former opinions, in order to retain 
them. Why should he, who had no seat 
in the cabinet, imitate their example ? 
That might be—he would not say that 
it was—one of the reasons which had 
lel them to agree, that 64s. should be 
fixed upon as the proper average 
price. There was also another reason 
why that sum had been fixed upon, which 
pleased him as little as that to whichehe 
had just alluded. Ministers had said, 
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that the present was the most likely ar- 
rangement to get the new Corn bill passed 
in the other House of Parliament. He 
was sorry to say that he heard a great deal 
too much of this compromising language. 
It was only the other day that he was told, 
in acommittee up stairs, that there was a 
certain noble lord in the other House who 
insisted on having a certain clause inserted 
in a bill which was then under examina- 
tion; and the House was now told, that 
unless they shaped their Corn bill in such 
and such a manner, they would not have 
the slightest chance of getting it through 
the other House. He should be sorry if 
they did not get it through the House of 
Lords ; but sorry though he might be, he 
should prefer acting on his own sense of 
right to entering into a truckling com- 
promise of principle with the other branch 
of the legislature. It would, indeed, be 
matter of regret, if, when the Commons 
of England were seeking to obtain a 
cheap supply of food for the people, the 
other House of Parliament would not ac- 
cede to that which appeared to them to 
be only right and equitable. He was op- 
posed to these resolutions on two points ; 
the first was, that they strengthened the 
agricultural interest where it wanted no 
additional strength ; and the second, that 
they left it open to injury in the very 
quarter in which it was most exposed. The 
right hon. gentleman had told them, that 
nobody could object to the Speaker’s leav- 
ing the chair on the present occasion, ex- 
cept those who were anxious that the 
Corn-laws should remain as they were. 
He was not one of those who wished the 
Corn-laws to remain in their present state. 
A more wicked and detestable system had 
never been devised ; and he thanked Pro- 
vidence that we had escaped so well as 
we had done from the mischief which it 
was calculated to produce—a state of pro- 
hibition at one time amounting to a famine 
price, and then a permission for corn to 
come into the country in unlimited quan- 
tities, and to interfere with our agriculture, 
let the promise of the next harvest be as 
plentiful as it might! If there was any 
part of his political life which gave him 
particular pleasure in the retrospect, it 
was his steady opposition to the Corn-laws. 
He was not sanguine enough to suppose 
that the House would follow him in sup- 
porting, during the present session, the 
measure which it conceived right and ex- 
pedient in the last, or he would take the 
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sense of the House on the change which 
existed between the propositions of the last 
and of the present year—not with a view 
of preventing the question from coming 
to an adjustment, nor of embarrassing the | 
government, but to substitute for the pre- | 
sent resolutions, those which ministers had | 
deemed so advisable last session, and which 
they gave no reason for not adopting in the 
present. In this situation he would leave 
the question for the present, hoping that | 
the House would support the view of it 
which he had just taken, and not being | 
quite certain whether he might not, in the | 
course of the discussion, take their opinion 
once more upon the resolutions which the 
House had carried by so large a majority, | 
when they were proposed by the late Mr. 
Canning. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had heard with 
unmixed satisfaction the manly speech of | 
his hon. friend. As he himself entertained 
similar sentiments, he had been induced 
to give notice, that he would afford the 
House an opportunity of dividing upon the 
resolutions proposed by Mr. Canning last 
year. He hoped that his hon. friend, who 
was so much more competent to the task, 
would take it up himself, and bring it for- 
ward with his usual ability. He should 
feel great gratification in transferring to 
his hon. friend’s shoulders the task which 
he had intended to impose upon himself. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he felt flattered by | 
the transfer of this duty to him, and ac- | 
cepted the trust. 

Mr. Stanley concurred entirely with the 
hon. member for Wareham, that there 
was very great convenience in taking a 
discussion on this subject on the question 
that the Speaker do leave the chair. It 
afforded an admirable opportunity of ob- 
taining the opinions of different parts of 
the country, as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives, on the different plans which 
might be suggested. It appeared to him 
that this was the object with which, before 
the recess, three different sets of resolu- 
tions had been offered to the House; and | 
the present was the first opportunity of | 
which the House could avail itself, to ex- | 
amine and discuss them, and to see how 
far each interest could concede on each 
point to the other. He had not as yet 
learned why the House of Commons was, | 
in the present session, to recede from the | 
path which it had chalked out for itself in 
the last. There might be reasons of po- 
licy and expediency why gentlemen, hold- 
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ing responsible situations, might make 
concessions to their colleagues on points 
of national importance; but those reasons 
were no grounds for that House, nor for 
individual members bound by no ties, ex- 
cept those of conscience and equity, to 
alter the vote to which they had delibe- 
rately come in the last session. He had 
heard much in the course of the session, 
not only of the expediency of gentlemen 
yielding up their opinions to their col- 
leagues, but also of the House yielding up 
its deliberate vote to the other House of 
Parliament. The argument might be very 
convenient for official personages, but 
ought to have no weight with a British 
House of Commons, The House of Com- 
mons ought to send every measure up to 
the House of Lords in the shape which it 
deemed most advantageous to the public : 
it was for the House of Lords to suggest 
any amendments which it deemed expedi- 
ent upon such measure; and then it was 
for the House of Commons to decide whe- 
ther they would deviate from the line on 
which they had first proceeded, in order 
to pass a particular measure, rather than 
no measure at all, upon any particular 
subject. That, he apprehended, was the 
constitutional course for the House of 
Commons to adopt, and that was the 
course which he himself would rigidly ad- 
Without entering into the de- 
tail of the points in which the resolutions 
of this year differ from those of the last, he 


' would hazard one or two remarks on the 


principle upon which the bill professed to 
be founded. There were many gentlemen 
who were of opinion that it would be more 
for the interest of the agriculturist that 
there should be one price fixed under 
which foreign corn might always be im- 
ported—that the agriculturist should take 
the advantage of good and bad times, like 
dealers in every other kind of produce— 
and that he*should only be subject to the 
inconvenience of the home-market, leaving 
that to be corrected by the foreign market, 
as occasion might require. But if he was 
not entirely mistaken in the view which he 
had taken of this subject, the great point 
was, to secure the corn market from all ex- 
cessive fluctuations; and that was the very 
point in which the present bill was noto- 
riously and palpably deficient. He was 
sorry to use such a word, for he had a 
great respect for the right hon. gentleman 
who had framed this bill, but he must, ne- 
vertheless, designate it by the title of a 
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disingenuous bill. He must say, that 
when it was held out to the agricultural 
interest as a premium on the bill which 
had been proposed last year, it was the 
most palpable fallacy that was ever at- 
tempted to be palmed upon a House of 
Commons. True it was, that at a certain 
price it afforded greater protection to the 
agricultural interest ; but it was exactly at 
that price to which corn had never arrived 
in the last year, and to which he did not 
expect that it would ever arrive again. He 
was desirous that corn should be had at a 
low rate; but he was still more desirous 
that it should be had at a fixed and defi- 
nite rate, and that it should not be ex- 
posed to those rapid fluctuations which 
were equally ruinous to the consumer and 
the producer. Up to 58s. there was less 
protection for the agricultural interest under 
the bill of this year, than there was under 
that of the last; and so far it was favour- 
able to those who stickled for low prices. 
The great fault, however, of the present 
bill was, that we had prohibition when we 
did not want it, and protection when we 
needed it least; for it gave protection 
under high, and withdrew it under low, 
prices. The bill of last year proceeded 
upon a straight-forward, consistent, and 
intelligible, principle: the bill of this year 
proceeded on no other than an ad cap- 
tandum principle, secking to conciliate one 
side by the offer of low, and the other by 
the offer of high, prices, and making them 
both liable to the danger of fluctuating 
prices. On these principles, he should 
support the motion which the hon. mem- 
ber for Wareham intended to submit, at 


_ some future opportunity, to the House. If 


brought forward as an amendment to the 
present bill, he should certainly support 
the resolutions which Mr. Canning had 
proposed in the last session, and which 
were then carried by acclamation—at least 
by an overwhelming majority. The sense 
of the House of Commons was expressed 
most decidedly in favour of Mr. Canning’s 
bill. He had as yet seen no just ground 
for departing from it. It was founded on 
aclear and intelligible principle, on which, 
though it might not be satisfactory to all 
parties, all parties could at least meet 
without collision. There were not, how- 
ever, any two parties who could meet on 
this bill, and say, that there was a price 
settled in it, in the propriety of which 
they both concurred. The hon. member 
for Dorsetshire had expressed his desire to 
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support the bill of last year, as far as it 
extended to the low scale of prices. He 
(Mr. Stanley) hoped that the agricultural 
interest would agree with the view which 
he and his friends had taken of this part 
of the question, and would consent to ad- 
mit both the ascending and descending 
scale of duties fixed by Mr. Canning. 

Sir EZ. Knatchbull said, he had heard 
with astonishment the assertion that 
the bill of last year was carried by 
acclamation. Did gentlemen recollect, 
that the hon. member for Dorset- 
shire proposed last year an amendment 
similar to the present resolutions and 
that it was supported by no less than 
170 members? He contended, that, had 
it not been for the monstrous coalition 
which had then taken place, the majority 
would have been the other way. He 
would ask gentlemen to recollect what 
had been the effect of it out of doors. 
For his own part, he had not met with 
any person connected with the agricultural 
interest who approved of it. He believed 
ministers were fully justified in making 
the addition which they had done to the 
scale of duties. What had been ‘the 
avowed object of Mr. Canning? To make 
the price of corn oscillate in future, be- 
tween 55s. and 60s. Now, the price of 
corn during the last year had been only 
54s.; and it was the knowledge of that 
fact that induced him to give his support 
to the additional duties proposed. 

Mr. Fergusson trusted, that the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire would not press 
his amendment to a division. He did not 
see how any member could object to the 
Speaker’s leaving the Chair, unless he 
was satisfied with the present state of the 
Corn-laws. When the bill of last year 
was under discussion, he had voted in 
favour of the proposition made by the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire for fixing the 
price at 64s. He must confess that if the 
resolutions now on the table were adopted 
in toto, he should reluctantly give them 
his support: but he would give his 
support to discussing them in the com- 
mittee, if the price were fixed at 62s. 
There was the same duty, by the bill of 
this year at 66s., as there had been by the 
bill of last year at 62s. That being the 
case, he was willing to adopt the resolu- 
tions which fixed the price at the same 
point as that at which the hon. mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire had fixed it by his 
amendment of last session; but he should 
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object to them when that part came under 
consideration which took away protection 
when it was most wanted, and inflicted 
prohibition when it was altogether unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said: —I simply 
object to this discussion, because I cannot 
see what object it can answer. If there 
were a general feeling in favour of an 
adherence’ to the present law, I could 
understand why arguments should be in- 
troduced against the proposal that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair; but when 
I hear the hon. member for Wareham 
talk of the existing Corn-laws as the most 
pernicious code that ever had existence— 
and when I find him resting his claim to 
public confidence on his almost unsup- 
ported opposition to it, I cannot discover 
the principle on which he and others 
object to go into a committee, by which 
that most pernicious code is to be amen- 
ded. Every hon. member who has spoken 
has expressed his general concurrence in 
the principle of the new law. In the name 
of God, then, why are we not to go into 
the committee, that we may consider the 
details? The hon. members for Worcester 
and Warcham have given notice of their 
joint amendment; and that amendment 
cannot be moved but in the committee. 
At least, we have three distinct sets of 
resolutions before us; but the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston has given, as a reason. for 
not approaching the subject, that the 
resolutions of the present session are not 
the same as those of last year. This mode 
of atgument seems to me strange indeed 
in a deliberative body. After the interval 
of a year—after the experience of what 
has passed in that year—and after the 
additional information we have obtained, 
is it to be said that this House is bound by 
some fanciful sense of honour and con- 
sistency to adhere to its previous resolu- 
tions. True it is, the bill of this House 
did not pass elsewhere. It is a delicate 
subject to allude to the conduct of the 
other branch of the legislature, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be more unwise than 
to ask the House of Commons to assent to 
what it thinks wrong, because the House 
of Lords refuses to do what is right. But, 
speaking not theoretically, but practically, 
there may be limits to the strictness with 
which the House will adhere to its own 
decisions. If we, on our part, are bound 
never to deviate, under any circumstances, 
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rule also for the other branch of the legis- 
lature. On matters touching the privileges 
of the House, it may be very right not to 
give way, but the feelings and interests of 
the country on general questions may 
require the adoption of a middle course. 
If both branches are determined not to 
yield; there can be no accommodation— 
no approximation ; and while we adhere 
to the price of 60s., the Lords will per- 
servere in the warehousing clause, and 
years may elapse before a permanent 
settlement is effected. As to the opinion 
of the country on the resolutions of my 
right hon. friend, though I believe there 
was a more general concurrence in the 
measure of last year, than, under all the 
circumstances, could have been expected. 
I am satisfied that this measure is at least 
as palatable. Certainly, when it is said 
that the project of last year passed by 
acclamation, it never can be forgotten that 
the proposition for adopting the price of 
64s. was supported by 168 members, who, 
in point of consistency, are now precluded 
from taking any other course than giving 
the present proposition their cordial appro- 
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bation. 
Lord Althorp said, that this preliminary 
discussion had not been useless, as it 
clearly showed that the bill of last year 
was preferable to the present. The scale 
of the former was, to affix high duties 
when the price of corn was low; but the 
present varied entirely from that principle ; 
for when the price was low the duty was 
to be reduced, and to be raised when it 
was high. When the price was low, then, 
where was the protection ? 
The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 
Mr. G. Heathcote said, that though he 
wished to state some objections to the 
scale of duty, yet, at that late hour, he 
would content himself with moving, “ That 
the Chairman should report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” The lower part of 
the scale should be amended, and the 
upper was not necessary. The agricul- 
turists were suffering severely, and some 
effective protection should be given them. 
Mr. Huskisson thought, that after the 
discussion which had taken place, and the 
three weéks notice already given, the bulk 
of the committee were prepared to discuss 
the question, though the hon. member 
might not be ina similar condition, So 
serious a subject ought therefore to be pro- 





from our previous decisions, it is a good 





ceeded upon without further loss of time, 
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Mr. Hobhouse said, that as yet the 
House was ignorant of the cause of the 
change from the bill of last year. He 
agreed with the hon. member for Ware- 
ham, that it was their duty to ascertain 
why this change had taken place in the 
opinions of his majesty’s ministers. He 
had listened to the President of the Board 
of Trade, with attention, but that right 
hon. gentleman had stated no reasons for 
the change. So far from doing so, it was 
manifest, that, as far as his feelings could 
be collected from what he had said, he was 
almost ashamed to bring forward the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he was ready to go 
into the discussion, even though the hour 
was so late: at the same time, he must 
regret the way. in which they had spent 
three or four hours of the earlier part of 
the evening. He thought it was incumb- 
ent upon the government to explain why 
they had departed from the resolutions of 
last year. For his own part, he was quite 
ready to confess, that it did not follow, 
because at one time one thing was done, 
that it ought to be repeated at another : 
still, an explanation was due, and ought 
not to be withheld. For the purpose of 
bringing the two scales of duty into full 
consideration, he would introduce, in the 
shape of an amendment to the present 
resolutions, the rates fixed in the proceed- 
ing of last year. The hon. member then 
moved as an amendment the adoption of 
Mr. Canning’s scale of resolutions of the 
last year. 

Mr. Robinson seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Benett said, he was placed in rather 
a dificult situation. While he preferred 
the bill of last year to the present awkward 
measure, which conferred protection where 
it was not wanted, and gave no protection 
where it was required, he was of opinion 
that the bill of last session stood in need 
of some amendment, and it was his inten- 
tion to propose an amendment of it. If 
it was understood, that he should be at 
liberty hereafter to propose the amend- 
ment of which he had spoken, he should, 
in that case, support the proposition of the 
hon. memberfor Wareham. It wasasserted, 
that this was a measure which would prove 
palatable to all interests in the empire. 
The truth was, that the measure was not 
as yet understood in the country. So 
much confusion had arisen by the mixing 
up of the measure of last year with the 
measure of this year, that no person had 
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as yet been able to understand the propo- 
sition of ministers, If a little more time 
was given, perhaps it might become intel- 
ligible. From 52s. to 64s. there was no 
difference ; but after 64s. the ascending 
scale of duty was higher in the present 
measure than in that proposed last session. 
The bill of last year was far preferable, as 
a protection to the agricultural interests, 
to the present measure. 

Sir G. Philips inquired what were the 
grounds upon which the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite adopted the present measure, 
in preference to that which he had sup- 
ported and recommended in the last ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson said, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had been placed in rather 
a difficult dilemma on this occasion. No 
sooner had the House formed itself into a 
committee, than up got an hon. member, 
who moved that they should report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. That 
certainly was not the way to discuss this 
measure. The hon. member for Wareham, 
following that consistent and open course 
which he usually adopted, had already 
moved an amendment upon the resolutions 
proposed to the House, The hon. member 
for Wiltshire had stated his intention to 
propose an amendment upon the resolu- 
tions of last year. Under these circum- 
stances, he had been desirous to hear the 
various objections which gentlemen had to 
urge to the resolutions before the committee, 
before he stated his reasons for supporting 
them. However, as he had been thus 
called upon, he was perfectly ready, at 
this stage of the debate, to address the 
committee. Before he did so, he should 
advert to one observation which had fallen 
from the hon. member for Wareham. That 
hon. member had stated that, by the 
present measure, the pivot in the scale of 
duty had been changed from 60s. to 64s. ; 
and this he objected to as a great change 
from the measure of last year. Now, he 
would maintain that the pivot had not been 
changed at all. If he understood what 
was meant by the pivot, it was that point 
in the seale at which on one side the duty 
ascended, and on the other descended—it 
was the level where the ascending and 
descending duties met. The pivot in the 


bill of last year was fixed at 60s. the Win- 
chester, and at 62s. the Imperial, measure. 
In the present resolutions, the same level 
was taken, and at 62s, the Imperial, and 
at 60s. the Winchester measure, the scale 
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ascended on the one side, and descended 
on the other. The difference between the 
two measures arose not as to the pivot 
fixed upon as affording a sufficient pro- 
tection to British agriculture, by the impo- 
sition of a certain duty when the price of 
corn ascended above that point, and di- 
minishing the duty when the price of 
corn fell below it: the point which had 
been agreed to last year by parliament 
as affording a sufficient protection to 
British agriculture, was still preserved ; 
but the question now was, whether 
the scale which had been last year 
adapted to that point afforded a sufii- 
cient protection. In the statement made 
by his lamented friend last year, he wish- 
ed to give an efficient protection to the 
British corn-grower up to 60s. the Win- 
chester, and 62s. the Imperial, measure. 
With that view, his lamented friend pre- 
pared a scale of duties, which remained 
stationary between 60s. and 64s. the Win- 
chester measure, and 62s. and 66s. the 
Imperial measure, and which were increased 
or diminished as the price of corn rose or 
fell above this standard. The scale then 
proposed was considered adequate for the 
purpese. The question now before the 
House was, not to change the price at which 
that scale had been fixed, but whether the 
protection thereby afforded was a suflicient 
protection to the British corn-grower. In 
deciding that question, they should look at 
what had happened since the bill of last 
year. They would find that a quantity of 
corn, amounting to five hundred thousand 
quarters, had been admitted into the 
market. Without adverting even to the 
circumstances under which this corn had 
been admitted, when they found that such 
a quantity as five hundred thousand 
quarters had been admitted in one month, 
it must appear evident that the scale of 
duties proposed in the bill of last year did 
not afford a sufficient protection to the 
agricultural interest : in fact, that protec- 
tion which was contemplated by the bill of 
Mr. Canning on the last occasion when his 
jamented friend addressed the House upon 
this subject. On that occasion, when 
introducing the temporary bill, after the 
intended permanent measure had been 
thrown out in the other House of parlia- 
ment, he distinctly stated, that it was a 
measure to be tried by the test of experi- 
ence, and that in the next session they 
would be enabled to judge, from the 
working of it, whether it was (calculated 
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to aflord the desired protection to the 
agricultural interest. ‘To the duties im. 
posed by that bill, he would apply the 
test of experience ; and if he found that 
the importation of foreign corn was not 
sufficiently checked by them, he was at 
liberty to support a measure which went 
to alter that scale of duties. He acted 
upon the suggestion of his right hon. and 
lamented friend, and taking the test of ex- 
perience as his guide, he felt himself bound 
to support an amendment of the bill of last 
session. The principle of lord Liverpool 
and that which was laid down by his right 
hon. friend last session was, that up to 60s. 
there should be a sufficient protection to 
the British corn-grower—that between 
60s. and 64s. Winchester measure, foreign 
corn ought to be admitted. The princi- 
ple, then, with regard to the scale of duties, 
was so to arrange it that a sufficient check 
should be imposed upon the importation of 
foreign corn, until the price of corn rose to 
60s. Winchester measure; that between 
60s. and 65s. its importation should be 
allowed, but subject to such a check as 
would prevent it from coming in such 
quantities as materially to affect the 
market: and when the price rose to 65s., 
the object of the plan was to impose duties 
sufficient to prevent foreign corn from 
being imported in large and overwhelm- 
ing quantities. Now, on referring to what 
occurred last year, they would find that 
five hundred thousand quarters of foreign 
wheat were in warehouse when the bill of 
last session passed. In consequence of an 
early and an abundant harvest, the price 
of corn fell; and this so affected the 
bonders of foreign corn, that they were 
anxious to pay the duty then, lest they 
should have a still higher duty to pay. 
Accordingly, the quantity of foreign corn 
which he had already mentioned was taken 
out of bond; and it was evident that, 
under the bill of last session, a similar 
influx of foreign corn might occur, so as 
to oppress the British corn-grower. The 
first object, then, of the government was 
to remedy that defect in the bill of last 
year, and to afford,a sufficient protection 
when the price of corn was from 60s. to 
65s. That object, they conceived, would 
be effected by adding 4s. to the duty pro- 
posed last year, when the price of corn 
should be at 62s. Other corresponding 
changes had been made in the ascending 
and descending scale of duties, which ap- 
peared to them calculated to remedy the 
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defects of the bill of last year. The hon. 
member for Wareham seemed to think 
that the duties did not afford sufficient pro- 
tection when the price of corn was low, but 
he was surprised that the hon. member for 
Preston should characterize the conduct of 
government on this question as disingenu- 
ous. The hon. member had advanced the 
charge upon the ground that the proposed 
resolutions did not afford protection where 
it was wanted, but where it was not want- 
ed; namely, when the prices of corn were 
high. The duties when corn was between 
58s. and 59s. were as high as was intended 
in the last bill, When corn was 58s. and 
up to 59s. the intended duty would amount 
to 28s. 8d. Did the hon. member imagine 
that foreign corn would be imported under 
that duty when corn was at 58s.? He 
should be glad to know from what part of 
the world it would come. Notwithstanding 
the circumstances which, during the last 
year, tended to encourage the importation 
of foreign corn, yet when the price was at 
58s., the duty, under the bill of last ses- 
sion, prevented, though it did not altoge- 
ther exclude, the importation of foreign 
corn. Notwithstanding the fall in the 
price of corn, and the alarm thus created 
in the minds of the holders of foreign corn, 
when the duty was at 28s. 8d., what was 
the fearful quantity of foreign corn taken 
out of bond? Only two huadred and 
seventy-seven quarters: when the duty 
was at 30s., four hundred and twenty-six 
quarters were taken out: when at 32s., 
one hundred and six quarters were taken 
out; when at 34s., one hundred and one 
quarters; when at 36s., fifty-three quarters ; 
at 38s., sixty-one quarters : and when the 
duty was at 40s., four quarters were taken 
out in one week, fifty-two in another, 
twenty in another, and two in another; 
altogether about one thousand quarters 
were taken out during an entire quarter 
of a year. A great portion of these drib- 
blings was ordered to be sold out by the 
foreign merchants even at a loss, as it 
would not pay for the rent of the ware- 
houses. It was plain, then, that the duty 
of 28s. 8d., when corn was from 58s. to 
59s., amounted nearly to a prohibition duty. 
Last autumn, indeed, when the holders of 
foreign corn became alarmed by the fall in 
price, about five hundred thousand quar- 
ters were taken. Government had, there- 
fore, made out, from the experience of last 
year—from the reports which had been 
received from foreign countries, and from 
VOL. XIX, 
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the evidence taken before the House of 
Lords—that, by the imposition of a duty 
of 28s. 8d. when corn was at 58s., there 
was no risk of any quantity of foreign corn 
being imported into this country.—It 
should be recollected that the importer of 
foreign corn would, in addition to that 
duty, have to defray the price for which 
the corn was bought, the price of freight 
and warehousing, and various other charges, 
before he could reckon upon any profit. 
The freest and most open corn market on 
the continent was that of Rotterdam. It 
received the corn of Germany by canal na- 
vigation, and that of the north of Europe 
by steam navigation. Now it has been 
ascertained, from a comparison of the 
prices of corn there during the last seven 
years, that 28s. 8d. duty, when corn here 
was at 58s., would afford an adequate pro- 
tection to the British corn-grower. He 
had applied the test of experience to the 
two scales, that of last year and the pre- 
sent one, and he preferred that which was 
now proposed. The scale under the pre- 
sent bill was calculated to afford a better 
protection to the agriculturist. Though 
he, as well as others, had agreed to the 
measure of last year, he could not think it 
safe to continue it, as it had not proved 
adequate to the intended object. He re- 
peated, that he supported the present bill 
because it would afford a more efficient 
protection. When the price of corn was 
from 60s. to65s., under the proposed duty, 
the importation of foreign corn would be 
checked : when the price was above 65s. 
the corn from our colonies would come in 
free ; and when the prices were higher, the 
duties would operate to prevent the im- 
portation of an overwhelming quantity of 
foreign corn.—The hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had spoken in favour of a fixed duty. 
Abstractedly, that might look well enough 5 
but when they regarded the circumstances 
of the country and the wants of the people, 
they would see the impossibility of adopt- 
ing such a principle. If a high permanent 
duty were imposed, then, in periods of 
scarcity, the poor would be exposed to 
miseries, the infliction of which no claims 
for protection on the part of the home 
corn-grower could ever justify. For the 
advantages, then, which the grower foregoes 
when corn is high, by the admission of 
foreign grain, he receives compensation by 
the imposition of a high rate of duties when 
corn is at a low price. He receives in fact 
only that remuneration to which he is 
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justly entitled. When legislating upon 
this subject they were bound to look to the 
different and varying circumstances of the 
country, and to the wants and necessities 
of its inhabitants. A permanent fixed 
duty was therefore out of the question. 
The principle of the present bill was the 
same as that of the bill of last year; and 
it afforded a more effectual protection to 
the British corn-grower. That principle 
had been laid down by Mr. Canning last 
year; it was contained in the memoran- 
dum of lord Liverpool; and he could 
support it from documents in his posses- 
sion. In the year 1804, a duty of 24s, 3d. 
was imposed, when corn rose to 63s. Win- 
chester measure. That was, then, to the 
grower as effectual a protection, up to that 
price, as the present duty would be. For 
these and various other reasons, he would 
support the resolutions before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Stanley said, he had yet to learn 
the reasons which had induced the right 
hon. gentleman to prefer the present bill 
to that of last session. He was certainly 
inclined to the opinion of those who ab- 
stractedly supported a fixed permanent 
duty. But feeling that it was impracticable 
to carry such a measure, he felt that the 
next best plan would be to adopt such a 
scale of duties as would keep the price of 
corn as low as possible, at the same time 
giving to the agriculturist a fair profit. Still 
adhering to that principle, he conceived 
the scale of last year to be much better 
than that now proposed. It was said that 
this measure would bring high prices to 
the agriculturists and procure cheap corn 
for the poor; neither of which objects it 
was likely to effect. As compared with 
the bill of last year, the proposition now 
made gave little or no protection to the 
agriculturist, while it was so framed as 
not to confer any benefit, by a reduction 
of price, on the poor. He wished to have 
it distinctly ascertained what the object 
of the bill was; for he believed that, up 
to this moment, the intention of ministers 
with reference to the measure was not un- 
derstood. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the object and prin- 
ciple of the present measure were precisely 
the same as the object and principle of 
that of last year. The bill of last year 
afforded protection up to 60s.: a greater 
degree of protection from 60s. to 64s. was 
given by the present proposition. The ob- 
ect was to give protection up to a certain 
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point, and to exclude the introduction of 
foreign corn as much as possible. 

Mr. Baring observed, that this was a 
most important question, whether taken 
with reference to our agricultural, manu- 
facturing, or commercial interests; and 
he was glad to find that it was this year 
discussed without any mixture of party or 
political feeling, which unfortunately was 
not the case in the last session. He could 
not, he confessed, discover how the object 
stated by the right hon. Secretary could 
be obtained by this measure. The objec- 
tion started by his noble friend in the 
outset of the debate, rendered it super- 
fluous for him to say much on the sub- 
ject. It appeared, according to this scale, 
that when prices were low, protection 
would be diminished, and when prices 
were high, that it would be increased. 
Such a system could not be useful to the 
agriculturist, and must be oppressive to 
the country. In his opinion, the settle- 
ment of a question of this kind did not 
depend merely on the rate of price, but 
must be guided by a variety of circum- 
stances; because the corn trade, like 
every other trade, might be, and frequently 
was, affected by gambling speculations. 
The calculation for this country was, that 
every third or fourth year there would be 
a deficient harvest. Hence speculations, 
which constantly affected the price, took 
place. In a year of deficiency, when 
prices were high, a speculator would make 
a large profit; and if, when the prices 
were low, he lost twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, he could afford it, because he 
was sure to be repaid in a year or two; 
in the same manner as smugglers saved 
themselves if they were able to save one 
cargo out of three. Individuals would 
thus speculate in corn; and if a deficient 
harvest did not enable them to procure 
high prices, they would put up with a loss 
in getting rid of their cargoes, and look 
forward to better success on some future 
occasion. In ordinary years, therefore, 
the duty which was set down in this scale 
was not so much a prohibitory duty as 
the right hon. Secretary seemed to sup- 
pose. On the other hand, when he said 
that this measure, when corn arrived at 
64s. or 65s., would encourage importa- 
tion, did not every one perceive that such 
importation would not be ‘allowed until 
there was an incipient scarcity—the very 
thing that ought to be prevented? In 
point of-fact, the measure in this respect 
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held out a seeming protection to the agri- 
culturist, which no gentleman could wish 
to have ; for before corn arrived at so high 
a price, it would be impossible for the 
people to purchase it. No person could 
conceive wheat selling at the rate of 65s. 
in this country, without knowing that a 
great extremity of distress must prevail, 
and that consequently to impose a duty 
of 20s. on the importation of that article 
was unjust. He professed that, whether 
he looked to the one interest or the other, 
—to the agriculturist or the manufacturer, 
-—he considered the bill of last year was 
better for both. The measure of last 
year was an equitable adjustment between 
the parties interested; but, notwithstand- 
ing the explanation of the right hon. Se- 
cretary, he conceived the new measure to 
vary considerably from that equitable 
system. It was dangerous, because it 
was calculated to keep up very high prices ; 
and it afforded a degree of protection 
which the greediest desirer of protection 
could never wish for—an extent of pro- 
tection that must defeat itself.—He thought 
it was right that they should come to 
some early resolution on this subject, and 
therefore, in discussing it, they ought to 
abstain from those general topics which 
had for years been introduced, and with 
which the House was familiar. It would 
be better to take a dispassionate view of 
the different plans presented to their no- 
tice, rather than to enter into the larger 
field of speculative reasoning. Much had 
been said about the price of growing corn 
on the continent. But, for his own part, 
he thought it was useless to send persons 
hunting all over Europe to ascertain this 
point, when all that was necessary to be 
known could be learned from persons at 
their own door. And after all, the calcu- 
lations made by those inquirers, who tra- 
velled into the different corn countries, 
were generally fallacious, and could not 
lead them to a just decision. It was said 
that some great lights had been shed on 
this subject by the inquiry before the 
Lords. He must be excused if he doubted 
the fact. The experiment of last year 
was altogether inconclusive; for in that 
case grain was brought in under the ex- 
citation created by the Corn-bill; and 
whether at a gain or a loss, was no argu- 
ment, with reference to the general ques- 
tion. The present proposition he could 
not help thinking was very unfortunate ; 
since it gave the agriculturists no real pro- 
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tection where they wanted it, and it ex- 
posed them to great obloquy by giving 
them the appearance of a protection which 
they did not call for. He treated this 
question as a question of policy; not 
caring one straw how it operated on indi- 
viduals. He would, on the one side, give 
that protection to the population of the 
country which was most desirable, and, 
on the other, he would give a just pro- 
tection to the agricultural interest. He 
had never said that no protection should 
be granted to that body, and could easily 
perceive the loss of property and fortune 
that must be attendant on the withdrawal 
of a fair protection. On this question of 
protection, he would be quite ready to 
give to the agricultural interest the full 
amount, which persons most anxious for 
the welfare of that interest, could desire ; 
even supposing them to consider no in- 
terest but their own. This he would will- 
ingly concede, provided the individuals 
calling for protection decided on sound 
and fair principles. The present propo- 
sition, however, professed to do a great 
deal more; but, in reality, would not 
afford them a just protection. 

Sir G. Philips expressed his belief, that 
the explanation of the right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies, with reference to the de- 
viation from Mr. Canning’s bill of last 
year, had not given satisfaction to any 
member of the House. He contended, 
that by looking at the population returns, 
and comparing the number of those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits with that of 
the classes who were differently employed, 
it would be found that they had sacrificed 
two-thirds of the population to benefit the 
landed interests. This system he con- 
ceived to be most objectionable; and it 
was attempted to be carried to a greater 
extent than formerly by this measure. 
He could not conceive, from any thing 
that had fallen from the right hon. Secre- 
tary, what had induced him to de- 
part from the scale of duties of last year. 
—The hon. baronet then entered into a 
calculation to show, that when wheat was 
50s. a quarter at Dantzic, which would 
be about the price there when it was 65s. 
here, it could not be imported, including 
12s. per quarter for freight, and 21s. 8d. 
duty, under 83s. 8d. per quarter, which, 
he contended, was equivalent to a pro- 
hibition. The bill, therefore, deluded 
the people on the one hand, because it went 
only to admit foreign corn when the home 
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prices were low; and it deluded the agri- 
culturists on the other, because it pre- 
tended to secure them high prices by pro- 
tecting duties, when the imposition and 
collection of such duties would, in fact, be 
impossible. The consequence would be, 
thatthe people would obtain no relief when 
the prices where high, but corn would be 
retained in the warehouses until it could 
be let out at the price of 72s., and then 
the country would be deluged with it. 
The further the House departed from the 
principle of free trade, the greater would 
be the mischief they would produce to the 
country. Our commerce had already suf- 
fered much from the neglect of that prin- 
ciple, and no one had so ably shown the 
evils of a prohibitory system, as the right 
hon. gentleman who now stood forward as 
its advocate. 

Mr. Portman said, he agreed with the | 
right hon. gentleman as to the duty now 
proposed ; for when the price was at 60s. 
he found, by the returns, that the former | 
duty had not afforded a sufficient protec- | 
tion to the agriculturists. When the | 
price was above that sum, he was not pre- | 
pared to say that some alteration might | 
not be made without injury to the landed | 
interest. 

The Committee then divided : For the | 
Resolutions 202 ; For the Amendment 58 ; | 
Majority 144. | 

—. 
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CorpoRaTIOoN anD Test ActsREPEAL | 
Bitt.] Lord Holland moved the order | 
of the day for receiving the report of the 
committee on this bill. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had some | 
amendments to move, to which he wished | 
to call the attention of the House. The 
first clause of the bill, as it now stood, | 
would go to repeal the act of Charles 2nd ; 
to which he could not consent. 
also bound to say, thathe had received some | 
information with regard to the second | 
clause of the bill. In his apprehension, | 
the second clause, as it was now worded, 
though he was conscientiously satisfied 
that it was not intended to be adopted in 
the construction it would bear, was worded 
in the most artful manner possible. The 





second clause was stated to be, and un- 
doubtedly was, introduced from those bills, 
which had been brought into parliament 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics, 
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The recital, as far as it went, was correct, 
but it left out the most essential part of 
the bill from which it was borrowed. The 
original passages as it stood in the Act of 
Union was in these words :—‘‘ Whereas, it 
is reasonable and necessary, that the true 
Protestant religion professed and estab- 
lished by law in the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, thereof, should be effectually 
and unalterably secured.” The difference 
between this clause and the preamble of 
the present bill was, that the former stated, 
that the “true Protestant religion, pro- 
fessed and established by lawin the Church 
of England, and the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, of that Church 
should be effectually and unalterably se- 
cured,” but the present bill left out any 
provision regarding the Protestant religion ; 
what he proposed, therefore, was, to make 


| the bill avow, that the Protestant religion 


“as professed and established by law in 
the Church of England, was as inviolably 
established as the doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government, of that Church it- 
self.” The Act of Union stipulated also, 
that “‘ the Acts of parliament now in force 
ior the establishment and preservation of 


| the Church of England shall remain and 


be in full force for ever.” The Test and 
Corporation acts were then in existence, 
and it seemed that a very different 
opinion was then held as to their neces- 
sity. It was his intention in making 
this proposition, to put upon record in 


| their lordships’ Journals, that there were 


some individuals who were desirous that 
these Acts should still be preserved. He 


agreed, on the one hand, that their lord- 


ships should not, on account of any ap- 
prehension they might have respecting the 
Roman Catholic claims, refuse to give 
relief to the Dissenters; but, on the other 
hand, he trusted that whatever they did, 


| while they took care not to prejudice the 


Roman Catholics, the bili would leave 
that question exactly as it was before. 
The learned lord concluded by moving the 
insertion of the following words: “ And 
whereas the true Protestant religion, as 
professed and established by law in the 
united Church of England and Ireland, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, thereof, should be effectually 
and unalterably secured ; and whereas the 
true Protestant religion, as professed and 
established by law in the Church of Scot- 
land, with the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
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and government. thereof, should be effec- 
tually and unalterably secured, all the 
Acts of Parliament for the establishment 
and preservation of the said Churches in 
force at the time of the union with Scot- 
land, are hereby declared to be in full 
force for ever.” 

The Earl of Clarendon said, he could 
not but look at this amendment with some 
degree of caution, as he was entitled to do, 
after the learned lord had professed his 
intention of opposing, and, if possible, of 
defeating, the bill. As a means of accom- 
plishing his object, the learned lord pro- 
posed an alteration, which in effect 
amounted to this—that no statute relative 
to the Roman Catholics should be altered, 
but that they should remain invariably the 
law of the land. If, therefore, any of the 
various acts had been passed for the relief 
of the Catholics, or a clause to this effect 
had been introduced into any bill, parlia- 
ment would have bound itself not to pass 
them. The effect of this clause would be, 
therefore, greatly to prejudice the cause of 
the Roman Catholics. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion, 
that if the proposition of his noble and 
learned friend did not refer to the Catho- 
lics, it would be of no use whatever. If 
his noble friend intended also to propose 
an alteration in the Declaration to the 
same effect, he must oppose it. He had 
stated that it was not his intention, in 
giving his support to this bill, to pledge 
himself to any step, either on one side or 
the other, as to the Catholic question. 
His opinions on that subject remained ex- 
actly as they were. His object in giving 
his assent to this measure was simply to 
do away with the Sacramental Test as a 
qualification for office. He went no fur- 
ther than that. The proposed amendment 
would not make the smallest alteration in 
the bill for any good purpose, and _ there- 
fore he could not agree to it. 

The Earl of Eldon saw no reason why 
the word “ Protestant” could not be in- 
troduced, with respect to corporations in 
England. All he meant was, that any 
man about to be introduced into a corpo- 
ration in England, should first declare 
himself to be a Protestant. He knew that 


the object of the present bill was neither 
to prejudice nor assist the views of the 
Roman Catholics: but he would say, that 
if it passed in its present shape, parliament 
would have gone a great way in promoting 
the views of the Catholics. 


His only ob- 
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ject in proposing this amendment was to 
prevent persons of that persuasion from 
gaining admission into corporations. 

The Earl of Falmouth expressed his 
perfect concurrence in the sentiments of 
the noble and learned lord who had so 
long stood up in defence of the Church. 
The Sacramental Test was the only pro- 
vision that excluded Roman Catholics 
from corporations ; and corporations, their 
lordships knew, were the door to parlia« 
ment. 

The Earl of Harewood begged the 
House to reflect on the step they were 
about to take. The Dissenters had pe~ 
titioned for relief, and he understood that 
they had united themselves with the 
Roman Catholics [No, no]. It appeared 
so, he thought, from the petitions on the 
table. He could see no objection to the 
introduction of the words proposed by his 
noble and learned friend : he did not see 
that they could in any way do injury to 
the Dissenters, who were all Protestants. 
What would the country think of the in- 
tentions of parliament, if this amendment 
should be rejected ? 

The Bishop of Chester said, that every 
person, on becoming the member of a 
corporation, was obliged to subscribe the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
and take the Oath of Supremacy. He 
did not see, therefore, if this bill passed 
without the learned lord’s amendment, 
how the Catholics would be a single step 
nearer their object. With respect to him- 
self, and his right rev. brethren, the only 
question appeared to be, whether there 
was security for the Established Church. 
The Dissenters offered security which was 
considered sufficient, and then their ex- 
clusion became indefensible. But it was 
a different question with regard to the 
Catholics, as they could give no sufficient 
security. They could not be admitted to 
office without involving danger to the 
Protestant Church. If they could offer 
adequate security, the question of their ex- 
clusion would be at an end. The decision 
of this question, therefore, could not in- 
volye the decision of the Roman Catholic 
question. 

The Duke of Newcastle entreated their 
lordships not to suffer this bill to pass 
without introducing the word “ Protestant” 
into the Declaration, as proposed by the 
noble and learned earl. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, that while 
the learned lord professed a wish to leave 
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the Roman Catholic question on open 
ground, the object of his amendment 
seemed to be to affect that question. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
Declaration, as proposed to be amended 
by the learned earl, would affect officers 
in the army and navy, some of whom must 
be in this country, and many of whom, 
it was well known, were members of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Now, as the 
amendment of the noble earl would have 
the effect of excluding them, he must op- 
pose it. He contended, that it was not 
the object of the framers of this bill to in- 
troduce Roman Catholics into corpora- 
tions in England. In Ireland they were 
already eligible. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that the 
word “ Protestant” ought to be intro- 
duced into this Declaration, in order to 
leave the Catholic question clear and un- 
prejudiced, when it came on for discussion. 
As he understood the law at present, it 
was not necessary, in order to be admitted 
a member of a corporation, to take the 
Oath of Supremacy ; it was only required 
to do so on becoming a member of its go- 
vernment, such as mayor, bailiff, common- 
councilman, &c. Now, if it were not ne- 
cessary to take that Oath, the consequence 
of this bill would be, that there would be 
no obstruction to a Roman Catholic be- 
coming an individual member of any cor- 
poration. What he understood from his 
learned friend was, that his amendment 
was only intended to refer to the Declara- 
tion to be taken on becoming a member 
of a corporation; and he thought the 
House ought to adopt it, in order to guard 
against taking any step affecting the other 
question. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that all they 
would do, if they agreed to his amendment, 
would be to exclude Roman Catholics 
from corporations. Their lordships ought 
not to have this act so expressed that 
persons might hereafter say that it 
operated in furthering the views of the 
Roman Catholics. He did not now ask 
their lordships, although he wished them 
to do so, to carry this amendment to the 
other clauses of the bill. All he now said 
was—let them take care not to open the 
corporations in England to the Roman 
Catholics; for he repeated, that a mayor 
or an alderman was not, as such, neces- 
sarily a justice of the peace. As the law 
now stood, the merely taking the Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance, without the 
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Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
was not sufficient to render an individual 
eligible to enter into a corporation, or to 
take office in this country. The present 
measure, however, worded as it was, did 
not require that Declaration ; and persons 
who only took the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance, omitting the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation, might be placed in 
official situations. Day after day, Dis- 
senters were acting in such situations, 
under the sanction of acts of Indemnity. 
Those acts were not, in fact, passed merely 
for indemnifying persons because they had 
not taken the Oaths of Supremacy and Al- 
legiance, but because they had not taken 
the oath relative to Transubstantiation. 
Now, so sure as he existed they would not 
have to pass one bill of Indemnity less 
than they now were called on to pass, 
with reference to admission into corpora- 
tions, if they did not take care so to alter 
the bill as that Roman Catholics should 
not be admitted into those bodies. No 
Declaration, unless it contained such a 
provision as he meant to propose, would 
give that species of security, which, in his 
opinion, they had a right to have embo- 
died in this bill. Such was his opinion, 
and to that opinion he would adhere, al- 
though it might be opposed by all the 
ability of the most powerful members of 
that House. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
entertained so high an opinion of the au- 
thority of the noble and learned lord, that 
he felt called upon to vote for his amend- 
ment. 

Lord Holland said:—As far as I have 
been able to collect, there is one point on 
which we are all agreed, namely, that the 
words of this bill should be such as nei- 
ther to prejudice nor promote the Catholic 
question —“ Therefore,” says the learned 
lord, ‘ adopt my amendment,” Therefore, 
I reply, reject that amendment. If I can 
show, either that the amendment is ac- 
tually unnecessary and ineffectual, or if it 
have any effect, that that effect will be to 
place the Roman Catholics in a worse 
situation than that which they at present 
occupy, I shall have said enough to satisfy 
even the learned lord, that his proposal 
ought not to be adopted. He states, that 
if the mayor or alderman of a borough are 
also justices of the peace, they are called 
upon not only to take the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy, but to sign the De- 
claration against Transubstantiation ; but 
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that if they are not also justices of the { amination, to make out that the clause in 
peace, the latter may be and is omitted; | question must have been conceived and 
so that, according to the learned lord, they | brought forth with a design to favour the 
sign it in their capacity of justices of the | Roman Catholics. All I can say is, that 
peace, and not in their capacity of mem-|if there be any thing in the bill, which 
bers of a corporation. I must bow, un-| either advances or retards the Catholic 
questionably, to such high legal authorities | question, I am willing to strike it out; 
as the learned lord, and the occupant of | but when the learned lord talks of artifice, 
the Woolsack, and, according to my opi- | I cannot guess what sort of tests and se- 
nion, it is true, as far as relates to the | curities he would have. Can there bea 
Corporation act ; but by the other act, on | safer course than employing an individual 
which the Sacramental Test rests, and / to draw the clause, who was as strongly 
which enforces also the necessity of taking | opposed to the Catholics as the learned 
the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, I | lord himself? The effect may be what 
was not, until now, quite sure that a can- | the learned lord contends; but that any 
didate for office was compelled to sign the | artifice was used to accomplish it, is not 
Declaration against Transubstantiation. | very credible. The object of the learned 
I know that it has been ruled both ways lord, as far as I can collect it, is, that the 
in courts of law; but I was not aware that | whole of the preamble of the Act of Union 
the point was so absolutely settled with | shall be inserted in this. bill; and, recol- 
reference, I mean, to that act, whose pre- | lecting that he has spent so much of his 
amble contains the words, that the bill is | laborious life in discussions on the consti- 
passed “‘ for quieting the minds of his ma- | tution of the country in Church and State, 
jesty’s subjects.” Then one of two things | and in declamations to prove that they are 
must follow—either it does apply or it | about to be subverted, the words of his 
does not: if it does, under that act Ro- | amendment sound very dreadful indeed. 
man Catholics are excluded; if it does | But the real question is, what are the sta- 
not, of course, they may be admitted. | tutes and acts intended by the Act of 
The preambles to which the learned | Union? The learned lord tells us, that 
lord has alluded, speak of the doc- the Test-act is one of them, and he defies 
trine, discipline, and government, of the | any man to say that it is not a statute for 
respective Churches of England and Scot- | the establishment and preservation of the 
land ; and it is asserted in them, that such | Church. He so considers it; but the 
doctrine, discipline, and government, by | question, give me leave to say, is not 
the laws of the realm, have been settled | what he considers it; but what it was 
and established permanently and invio- | considered by the great men who were 
lably. Such is the Declaration of the pre- | concerned in framing and passing the 
amble; but whether it is such a pream-| Act of Union. Did they think that 
ble as ought to have been adopted, is ano- | the Test-act was for the establishment 
ther question. The learned lord has | and preservation ef the Church? I have 
thrown out an insinuation, that the framer | learnt in the school of the noble lord 
of the particular clause must have felt | himself, to attach prodigious importance 
that some particular advantage to the |to the preambles of statutes, and in the 
Roman Catholics might be drawn from it. | course of this very discussion he has dis- 
Who was the framer of the clause? Per- | played his usual learning and acuteness 
haps it may not be very delicate to allude | upon that subject. He professed himself 
to the point; but I understand, that if | shocked in the extreme at the jejuneness 
there be one individual above all the rest | of the preamble as it once stood—“ Where- 
of the world alive to the Protestant inter- | as, it is expedient,” and objected reason- 
ests it is the person who framed this clause. | ably enough for a lawyer, that it was so 
The learned lord, however, seemed resolved | short, clear, and direct. It gave him no 
to make a grand discovery—to find out | opportunity for the display of his talents; 
some defect which nobody else could see | and he therefore complained of it, as a 
—to have eyes where other folks are blind ; | sportsman does of a wood, because he 
and accordingly, taking the bill in hand, | could find no game in it-——he found no- 
he took out, and carefully wiped, his | thing to hunt—nothing upon which he 
largest magnifiers, and going minutely | could exercise his ingenuity ; it was a pre- 
over every letter, nay, over every comma, ; amble which presented no difficulties, and 
he rejoiced, after a long and patient ex-| was addressed to the common sense of 
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mankind. But I will apply the learned 
lord’s own doctrine to the preamble of the 
Test-act. First, I assert, that the title 
and preamble of the bill not only do not 
say, that it is for the establishment and 
preservation of the Church, but they state 
something quite to the contrary; the ob- 
ject of the bill is declared to be “‘ to pre- 
vent danger from popish recusants, and to 
quiet the minds of his majesty’s subjects.” 
Let me ask, too, is the learned lord so 
little read in the history of those times, as 
not to know, that the individuals who pro- 
moted the Union, were the very persons 
most anxious to repeal the Test-act? Is 
he not aware that the Whigs of that day 
wanted to get rid of the Test-act, or to do 
what was equivalent—to admit Protestant 
Dissenters within the pale of the Church ? 
Therefore I have a right to maintain, that 
these recited acts are not what the learned 
lord describes them to be; namely, passed 
for the establishment and preservation of 
the Church. Neither in the preamble of 
the Act of Union, of which he is so fond, 
are they alluded to for that purpose. It 
was actually moved that they should be 
inserted in the Act of Union, and the mo- 
tion was rejected ; so that we may assert, 
that the opinion of parliament was against 


the opinion of the learned lord. But there | 
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of the bill, and in the Declaration— and 
if no Indemnity bill be hereafter passed, 
including an indemnity for not taking the 
Declaration, you place the Roman Catho- 
lics in a situation more disadvantageous 
than that in which they now stand. [ 
appeal therefore to the candour of the 
enemies of the Roman Catholics whether 
they will, by a side-wind, and in an act of 
boon and indulgence to others, impose 
upon them a new and severe hardship ? 
I am sure that their sense of justice and 
candour will prevent the infliction of this 
penalty, and I sit down perfectly satisfied 
that this House will not consent to change 
the preamble and the Declaration in the 
manner suggested by the learned lord. 
The Lord Chancellor said, it did {not 
appear to him that there was any thing in 
the preamble of the bill, or in the bill it- 
self, that called for the amendment of his 
learned friend. He alluded to the intro- 
duction of the preamble to the Act of 
Union; and he thought it right to state 
this, because he felt disposed to concur 
with his learned friend on another point ; 
namely, the introduction of the word 
“ Protestant.” The present question re- 
lated solely tu the Corporation act; and 
the matter to be considered was, whether it 
would not be necessary, at a future period, 


are certain statutes mentioned in the Actof | as his learned friend intended, to move 
Union—two old statutes are introduced | that the word “ Protestant” should be in- 


as acts for the establishment and preser- 
vation of the Church, and they are made 
perpetual. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


serted in the provisions of this bill; and 
whether, if that were not done, Roman 
Catholics might not be placed in the go- 


Lord Eldon: Those two statutes “‘ and | vernment of corporations in this kingdom. 


other acts” are mentioned. 


By the Corporation act, persons who were 


Lord Holland. It is true the words | admitted to have a share in the govern- 


“and other acts” are used, but those acts 
are not specified ; and, unless the learned 
lord, as a lawyer and an historian, can 
satisfy the House that those who passed 
the Test-act and the Union did consider 
it in that light, his whole argument falls 
to the ground, and is not worth a rush. 
He founds himself upon this:—I will 
prove that the Test-act does establish and 
preserve the Church.” That is the point 
at issue, and the learned lord must make 
it out not merely by quoting the Test-act 
or the Act of Union, but by sound argu- 
ment. For these reasons 1 submit, that 
he has made out no case for the admission 
of his amendment; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it is clear to every 
man’s understanding, not legally and tech- 
nically, but practically, that if you pass 
this act with the amendment in this part 








, correct, then he would say, that, so far 


ment of corporations were obliged to take 
the Oath of Supremacy and the Sacra- 
mental Test. Now, if they abrogated the 
Sacramental Test, all that such persons 
would have to take was the Oath of Su- 
premacy. If, then, noble lords were 
of opinion, that the Oath of Supremacy 
was not alone sufficient, it followed, as 
a consequence, if they did not agree to 
the amendment at a future period, that 
Roman Catholics, if they took the Oath 
of Supremacy, might take situations in 
corporate bodies. The question was, whe- 
ther the Oath of Supremacy alone was or 
was not a sufficient defence against the 
admission of Roman Catholics into cor- 
porations? His learned friend had, over 
and over again, stated, that it was not 
a sufficient defence. If that position were 
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as related to applications for admission 
into corporations, it might be necessary to 
insert the word “ Protestant,” to guard 
against the possibility of the event to 
which he had referred. 

Their lordships then divided upon the 
earl of Eldon’s amendment ; Contents 31; 
Not-Contents 71; Majority against the 
amendment 40. After a short conversa- 
tion, the further consideration of the re- 
port was postponed till to-morrow. 


Prorest.] The following Protest against 
the introduction of the words “on the 
true faith of a Christian” in the Decla- 
ration, was entered on the Journals. 

** Dissentient. 

1. “¢ Because—The introduction of the 
words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian’ 
implies an opinion in which I cannot con- 
scientiously concur, namely, that a parti- 
cular faith in matters of religion is neces- 
sary to the proper discharge of duties 
purely political or temporal. 

2. “* Because—It appears from two acts, 
the one passed in the 10th year of George 
Ist. cap. 4, and the other in the 15th 
year of George 2nd. cap. 7, that the words 
‘upon the faith of a Christian’ occurring 
in the Oath of Abjuration have been dis- 
pensed with in cases which were found 
not to be within the spirit and scope of 
the original law—and it seems to me 
inexpedient to introduce unnecessarily into 
a Declaration of this nature a form of 
words which experience has shewn may 
produce effects not contemplated by those 
who imposed it. 


(Signed) “Vassati HoLianp.” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 24. 


GovrernMENT AnnuitIEs-—Loss ‘ro 
THE Puspiic tTHereon.] Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman said, he rose to pre- 
sent a petition from Mr. Moses Wing, of 
Market-street, Southwark, and of Middle- 
row, Bloomsbury, relative to the great 
losses sustained by the public in the Life 
Annuities sold by government. The hon. 
alderman, after expressing his surprise 
at having heard it stated elsewhere, that 
no communications had been received 
by government, pointing out the losses 
on those annuities, save those of Mr. 
Finlayson, observed, that that gentleman 
had predicted the loss, and said he would 
proye it by his own tables, which tables, 
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though they had been promised eight 
years ago, were not yet ready. He did 
not know where the blame rested, but 
it was certain that Mr. Finlayson received 
5007. a year to enable him to make out 
those tables, and that great loss had 
accrued to the public by not having 
them prepared. It would be seen from 
the statement of the petitioner, that he 
also had made a communication to go- 
vernment on this subject, so early as May, 
1819. At that period he addressed a 
letter to the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stating that the tables by which 
the government life annuities were granted, 
were not adapted to such purpose, and 
that great loss to the public revenue 
had arisen from the use of them. To 
this letter he received an answer, stating 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think it expedient that any alteration 
should be made at that time, and that the 
computation of new tables would be at- 
tended with great difficulty. The peti- 
tioner addressed another letter on the 11th 
of that month on the same subject, in 
which he entered into a detail of the loss 
accruing to the public, He showed that, 
on some of those annuities there was a loss 
of eight, ten, twelve, and fifteen per cent, 
and on others of twenty and twenty-four 
percent. That at some rates at which they 
were granted there was a loss of not 
less than 2,691,2002. on a transfer of 
12,000,0002. of stock. This he showed 
from tables calculated by baron Maseres, 
long before any annuities were granted by 
government. Now, after this it was too 
bad that no steps had been taken by go- 
vernment to prevent the great loss which 
the public were daily sustaining. In 
1825 the petitioner addressed another 
letter on the subject, and received an an- 
swer from the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, thanking him for his communica- 
tion, and admitting that government were 
aware that the tables on which the an- 
nuities were calculated were inaccurate, 
and that inquiries were making, in order 
to get. more correct information. He was 
surprised that the noble lord, who was at 
that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
should forget this circumstance. — The 
hon. alderman then proceeded to point 
out the great loss which had accrued 
to the public from inattention to the com- 
munications made by the petitioner; who, 
he considered, had been hardly used. He 
had not scught for any remuneration, 
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though he was entitled to it ; but some of 
his communications had been delayed, 
some had not been presented, and others 
remained unanswered. He trusted, how- 
ever, that proper attention would now be 
aid to them. 
Ordered tv lie on the table. 


DeLays 1n THE Court or CHan- 
ceRY.] Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he rose, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
to submit a motion respecting the present 
state of the Court of Chancery. He had 
at one time thought that this subject 
would have had the sanction of the go- 
vernment; and had that been so, it would 
not have been necessary for him to occupy 
the attention of the House for any length 
of time; but it was necessary for him to 
make out a case to induce the government 
to look into the abuses of that Court, 
which, he contended, and would prove, 
was in a worse state than ever; alike in- 
jurious to the interests of the country, and 
to the welfare of the subject. He sup- 
posed, that because the motion came from 
so humble an individual as himself, it 
would have but little weight with govern- 
ment; but he trusted that the good sense 
of the country and of that House would 
support him, if they should see, as they 
could not but see, that, as the Court was 
now constituted, it was not fit for the 
business of suitors, and that they would, 
one day, come forward and demand that 
immediate steps should be taken to ame- 
liorate the condition of the people, with 
respect to Chancery proceedings. If he 
was in error in thinking that some such 
measure was necessary, that House par- 
ticipated in the error with him; for that 
House and the government had, from 
time to time, agreed that some amendment 
in the mode of proceeding was necessary. 
In 1811, the casting voice of the Speaker 
decided that measures ought to be adopt- 
ed for the purpose of affording a remedy 
for the evils complained of; and that 
House, in concurrence with the House of 
Lords, agreed that some immediate steps 
should be taken to give effect to the busi- 
ness of the court. A measure was carried 
for that purpose in 1813; yet he could 
prove that, at that time, there was not 
one third of the business to be disposed 
of which there was at the present moment. 
It would not be necessary for him, in sup- 
port of this, to go in detail into the yo- 
luminous evidence contained in the re- 
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ports of the commissioners : a few extracts 
would be sufficient; for he took it for 
granted, that no man could go into the 
purlieus of that court without admitting 
the evil of which he complained. The 
House, as well as the public, admitted the 
necessity of doing something to remove 
the evil; but it was of such magnitude, 
that parties were afraid to look it in the 
face. When the state of the court was 
talked of, its many imperfections were 
readily admitted; but then it was asked, 
“What can be done? How will you 
remedy it?” So that the very magnitude 
of the evil operated in favour of its con- 
tinuance. It had been said, that no evil 
should be without a remedy; and he was 
asked, what remedy he had to propose ? 
He had proposed one: and then he was 
at once met by the parties objecting, that 
they were not agreed as to the extent of 
the evil. He, however, could assure his 
hon. and learned friend, the Attorney- 
general, that he would still go on—that 
he would, from time to time, take the 
sense of the House upon such measures 
as he thought were required, and were 
practicable. Many of those evils might 
be soon remedied, if those who admitted 
the extent of the evil—if those who ex- 
perienced it in their attorney’s and soli- 
citor’s bills of cost, and who saw the in- 
jury which the system was doing—if each 
individual would come forward, state his 
own particular grievance, and demand re- 
dress. He himself had nothing to do 
with the Court of Chancery: he was not 
afflicted with the misfortune of being a 
party in any of its proceedings; for he 
knew so much of it, that he would will- 
ingly forfeit hundreds of pounds rather 
than be involved in a Chancery suit. Mi- 
nisters, it would appear, did not think 
proper to look into the proceedings of 
this court, and thus the public was sacri- 
ticed to political interests. He spoke not 
of the present moment, but of times past ; 
for he had been told, on a former ovca- 
sion, when speaking upon this subject to 
a person high in office, that the fact was, 
they could not afford to part with the 
then lord Chancellor, lest it should be the 
means of breaking up the government. 
Was not this, he would ask, a departure 
from the principles on which a Court of 
Equity was established? Those who were 
acquainted with the nature of an Equity 
Court would admit, that it was not created 
for the sake of the emolument it would 
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give to the person who was placed at its 
head. It was not set up as an object for 
political ambition. The office of keeper 
of the Great Seal of former days, had not 
that great political importance which was 
now attached to it. The principle on 
which an Equity court was established was 
for the relief of a suitor in cases to which 
the common law did not reach, and for no 
other purpose. 

He would not, as he had stated, go 
into the report of the commissioners, for 
it went only to part of the practice of the 
court; but, notwithstanding that that 
commission took up two years, and that 
bills were brought into that House founded 
upon it, and afterwards abandoned, all 
that the public gained by it was a string 
of resolutions, or orders, to accelerate the 
hearing of a cause; but as he should al- 
lude to other proceedings before the setting 
down of the case, it would not be neces- 
sary for him to touch upon them at pre- 
sent. He would content himself with say- 
ing, that the orders recently made had 
not gone as far as they might have gone, 
for the correction of the evils of which he 
complained. Without intending to depart 
from the rule which he had prescribed to 
himself, he might, however, express his 
objection to the order which compelled a 
defendant to put in an answer on oath to 
a bill which was not filed upon oath. He 
had, he believed, in common with most 
men who had directed their attention to 
the subject, beheld with regret the great 
strides made by the Court of Chancery in 
extending its jurisdiction, If the Court 
of Chancery should proceed as it had of 
late proceeded, the country gentlemen and 
the commercial interest would take the 
alarm; for there was scarcely any subject 
which might not be brought before that 
court, or any persons who might not be 
implicated in a suit. The wide jurisdic- 
tion of the court reminded him of a pas- 
sage in Hudibras, in which the writer made 
that jurisdiction extend to questions of 
love and match-making. The passage 
ran thus— 


© And if you follow their advice, 

In bills, and answers, and replies, 
They'll write a love-letter in Chancery, 
Shall bring her on her oath to answer ye, 
And soon reduce her to be your wife, 

Or make her weary of her life.” 


The delays which took place in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery were so great, that if an indivi- 
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dual were entitled to 2007. under a will, 
and the executors, from over caution, did 
not choose to admit the assets, he would 
defy the ingenuity of the most active soli- 
citor to get that 200/. out of court in less 
than six years. Again, unless the assets 
were supposed to be sufficient to cover all 
demands and leave a residue, a widow and 
children would not receive a farthing for 
years, unless the master should make a 
special report in their favour. Before he 
proceeded further, he would put the 
House in possession of the motion which 
he meant to submit. The motion was as 
follows :—* That it appears to this House 
from the papers laid on the table, as well 
as from the report of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the practice of 
the High Court of Chancery, that, not- 
withstanding the establishment of the of- 
fice of Vice-chancellor in 1813, further 
steps are necessary to advance the general 
interests of suitors in Equity, to provide 
for the more prompt decision of cases, and 
to enable the Court of Chancery effectually 
to discharge the important duties connected 
with its jurisdiction.” That was the motion 
he should feel it his duty to submit, and to 
call upon the House for their decision 
with respect to it. 

Having stated the object which he had 
in view, he would proceed to show the 
amount of arrears at present existing in 
the Courts of Equity. In performing this 
task, he had not the slightest intention to 
impugn the character of any professional 
man. It was not of the individuals but of 
the practice that he complained. It ap- 
peared from the papers on the table of the 
House, that on the first day of Hilary 
Term, 1818, there stood on the paper of 
the lord Chancellor, of re-hearings and 
appeals, sixty-nine. Before the Vice- 
chancellor, there stood, of causes, three 
hundred and fifty-one; of pleas and 
demurrers, seventeen; of exceptions and 
further directions, one hundred and fifty- 
eight; making a total, in the two courts, 
of five hundred and ninety-five. It was 
important that gentlemen, not conversant 
with the profession, should understand, 
that when a cause was heard in Chancery, 
it was merely put in the progress of being 
decided. Decision did not take place on 
hearing the cause. It was sent, after 
hearing, to the Master, who was some 
time in making his report; which was 
heard by the court, and then further di- 
rections were to be given. The cause 
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might be brought to a second hearing, and | he entertained the greatest respect. 
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the judge might require the production of ; knew that he would spare no exertions to 


other facts. What he complained of was, 


that the cause often stood on the paper | 
for hearing for two years, and then the | 
rendered it impossible to despatch business 
adequately. At the outset of his address 


further directions of the court often did 
not come on for nineteen months, and 


then it was very unlikely that the case. 
the Court of Chancery was in a worse 


could be heard for a year longer, or even 


a year andahalf. The present Master of | 
the Rolls was the Vice-chancellor in 1818. | 
When he first occupied this latter office, | 
| thought proper to advise that some steps 
‘should be taken with respect to the Court 


he was enabled, by great exertions, to 
arrange, that, after hearing a cause, the 


further direetions should be disposed of | 


within six or seven months. But business 
increased upon his hands to such an 
extent, that, soon after, this six or seven 
months became eighteen or nineteen 
months. A cause could not be heard 
until the process of further directions 
came on except, indeed, in peculiar cases. 
To return, however, to the papers before 
the House. In Hilary Term, 1828, there 
were before the Chancellor and Vice- 
chancellor five hundred and fifty-nine 
causes; but many of these had been set 
down before Easter Term, 1826, and 
many before Trinity Term, 1827. There 
were now on the paper—re-hearings two, 
exceptions eighty-one, causes one hundred 
and forty-seven, making, in all, two hun- 
dred and thirty cases for the decision of 
the Master of the Rolls; so that upon 
the last Hilary Term, there were alto- 
gether eight hundred and twenty-five 
Equity cases waiting the decisions of. the 
respective judges of the three courts. 
He understood, from the papers on the 
table, that the two hundred and thirty 
cases which stood on the paper of the 
Master of the Rolls at the period mentioned, 
had since been all cleared off. 

He now claimed the attention of the 
House to another document ; namely, the 
printed paper usually furnished to counsel, 
and which was issued about a fortnight 
ago. From this paper it appeared, that 
there were then standing before the Court of 
Chancery twenty judgments, and before 
the Vice-chancellor two. At the present 
moment there were causes undecided in 
the Rolls’ Court which were heard before 
lord Lyndhurst when he sat there. These 
facts, which he had stated from returns 
before the House, were evidence of the 
existence of a state of things which could 
not be contemplated without the greatest 
anxiety. For the present Vice-chancellor 














expedite business in his court; but it was 
in evidence, from the mouth of that learned 
person himself, that the state of the court 


he said he pledged himself to prove, that 


state at present than it was at the time of 
the establishment of the Vice-chancellor’s 
Court. In 1811 and 1812 the House 


of Chancery. The consequence of that 
interference of the House was, the estab- 
lishment of the Vice-chancellor’s Court 
in 1813. He would now compare the 
state of the court at that period with its 
present state. At the former period, there 
stood before the Court of Chancery— 
of causes, one hundred and fourteen; of 
appeals, thirty-five; of re-hearings five ; 
of demurrers, fifty-nine: making altogether 
two hundred and thirteen. In the Rolls’ 
Court, there were—of causes, two hundred 
and twenty-six ; of further directions, forty- 
four : amounting altogether to two hundred 
and seventy. Thus, then, it appeared, 
that at the time when it was considered 
necessary to establish the Vice-chancellor’s 
Court, the arrears in equity amounted to 
only four hundred and eighty-three ; 
whereas now they amounted to five 
hundred and ninety-five. And, but for 
the great exertions of the Master of the 
Rolls, that number would have been 
augmented to eight hundred and twenty- 
five. 

This being the case, then, he was 
warranted in saying, that the House was 
called on to take some steps, if they acted 
consistently with their former views of the 
subject. He thought that one measure 
ought to be the separation of the bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction from the Chancellor’s 
Court. In the Vice-chancellor’s Court 
there were, in last Hilary Term, two hun- 
dred and forty-five bankruptcy petitions 
to be heard, besides thirteen that were 
standing over—in all two hundred and 
fifty-eight. In 1813, the number was 
only two hundred and three. It thus 
appeared, that there existed, for the inter- 
ference of the House, much _ stronger 
reasons at present than those which pro- 
duced the establishment of the Vice- 
chancellor’s Court in 1813. 

He now felt himself bound to refer to 
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the evidence given before the commission. 
In page 94 of the Report, Mr. Hamilton, a 
solicitor of considerable eminence, gave 
the following opinion as to the delays 
with respect to hearings : —“‘ I see no other 
way (of altering the time) than that of 
appointing additional judges; or the 
Master of the Rolls sitting in the day time 
from ten till four,instead of the evening, from 
six till ten, and also sitting more frequently 
than he does.” This question was put to 
Mr. Hamilton—“ If you set down a cause 
before the Vice-chancellor in Trinity Term, 
when is there a probability of its being 
heard?” Mr. Hamilton’s answer was, 
“ T think it could not come on in less than 
eighteen months, if all the causes which 
are now set down are fully heard.” Mr, 
Hamilton was then asked—‘‘ Supposing 
the cause to be heard before the lord 
Chancellor, is there much, and what time, 
clapses before obtaining a decision ?” 
The question referred to the Jate lord 
Chancellor. The answer was, “ Certainly ; 
frequently months, sometimes years ; and 
I have heard of many cases, in which the 
parties have not been able to obtain any 
decision at ali.” In a subsequent part of 
his examination, Mr. Hamilton expressed 
his opinion of the absolute necessity of 
separating the bankruptcy jurisdiction 
from the other duties of the lord 
Chancellor, if the appeals were ever 
to be heard in any reasonable time. The 
evidence of Mr. Cooke, a gentleman well- 
known, of considerable professional ex- 
perience, went to prove that the bankruptcy 
jurisdiction occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the time of the court, and more 
and more every day. In the course of the 
examination of sir L., Shadwell, the present 
Vice-chancellor, the following question 
was put to him :—‘* Do you conceive that 
the Court, with its present powers, is 
capable of the discharge of the duties 
which you imposed upon it?” His reply 
was—“ 1 think if you had three angels, 
you could not get through the business.” 
He believed that the opinion then ex- 
pressed by the present Vice-chancellor still 
remained unaltered. The same learned 
individual expressed an opinion, that the 
simplest mode of removing the evil com- 
plained of was to separate the bankruptcy 
jurisdiction from the Court of Chancery : 
he thought that then the three judges 
would be able to get through the remain- 
ing business.~—Mr. Bickersteth, a man of 
as high standing as any in the profession, 
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stated in the course of his examination, 
that ‘‘ The delay which happens after the 
case is ready for hearing, and before it is 
heard and a decree made, appears to me 
to be attributable tothe Court.” He like- 
wise stated, that he considered the present 
number of judges insufficient. Mr. James 
Lowe, an eminent solicitor, complained 
before the commission, that his causes set 
down for hearing were not heard within 
any reasonable time. He further stated, 
that the expense of simply attending the 
court to get one case heard, amounted to 
1,0007. He likewise cited the case of 
“¢ Oldham v. Cooke,” in which the Master 
reported favourably to his client in 1816, 
and in 1824 the exceptions taken to that 
report had not been heard. Mr. Bell, the 
counsel, stated, that considerable time was 
occupied with bankruptcy cases, and was 
of opinion, that if all the duties which at 
present attached to the Courts of Chancery 
were continued, the three judges could not 
despatch the business which came before 
them with suflicient celerity. One of the 
witnesses examined by the commissioners 
was Mr. Forster, who once practised at the 
Chancery bar, but had for some years re- 
tired from the profession. Many years 
ago he drew up certain propositions for 
amending the practice in the Court of 
Chancery, which were approved of by lord 
Thurlow, but which had by some accident 
been allowed to sleep, and had never been 
brought into operation, Mr. Forster, in 
his evidence, said, that any change in the 
practice to be effectual must be accom- 
panied by a change in the constitution of 
the Court, and by a different organization 
and application of its judicial powers. 
Mr. Winter, the solicitor, stated in his 
evidence, that no blame was attributable 
to the solicitors who practised in 
Chancery. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this point, because 
lord Redesdale, in his pamphlet, had 
thrown much blame on the solicitors, Ac- 
cording to that learned lord, it would be ne- 
cessary to believe that a solicitor expended 
all his energy in a court of law, and reserved 
only his sloth for a court of Equity. Mr. 
Winter said, that the cause of delay was to 
be found in the different instruments with 
which a solicitor worked in a court of law 
and in a court of equity. The essence of 
a court of law, he said, was despatch, and 
the essence of a court of equity was delay. 
Mr, Heald and Mr. Roupell both stated, 
that the business in Chancery had lately 
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considerably increased, and that the judges, 
with all their diligence, were not able to 
keep it down. Mr. Ellis and other indi- 
viduals spoke to the same effect. 

Now, having detailed this evidence to the 
House, he would ask whether he was right 
or wrong in the proposition which he in- 
tended to submit for their consideration ? 
He saw no reason why that proposition 
should be opposed by government. The 
evil must be admitted. The question then 
was, what remedy was to be proposed ? 
He had been told that there existed great 
objections to the remedy which he had 
always proposed. His opinion, however, 
had undergone no change. He had stated 
to the House matter which came home to 
the business and the bosom of the country. 
It was every man’s case—“ proximus ardet 
Ucalegon.” Alladmitted the evil, but many 
did not dare to look it in the face. The 
arguments against reform, in the days of 
Mr. Burke, were, that the reform was not 
practicable which he contemplated—that 
that which was not practicable was not 
desirable. That great man, in reply to 
these objections, observed, that every thing 
of this nature was attainable by well-in- 
formed minds of sufficient energy. In 
that opinion the House concurred, and 
followed up his principles. To that spirit 
in the House of Commons of that day— 
which he hoped would be imitated by the 
present House of Commons, which had 
the benefit of a more extensive experience 
—were to be attributed the great and im- 
portant reforms which took place in the 
Exchequer, in the household, and in other 
branches of the public expenditure. He 
could not help feeling sorry that the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department 
was not present. He thought that, when 
a motion of this sort was to come before 
the House, the right hon. gentleman might 
well have spared it some of his attention. 
Where a question was to arise which con- 
cerned no less than forty millions of the 
property of the country, he thought the 
right hon. gentleman did wrong to absent 
himself; and that, too, at the very moment 
when many were rotting in gaol, because 
they could not obtain the decision of the 
Court—[Just at this minute, Mr. Peel 
entered the House].—He was glad to see 
the right hon. gentleman, though he 
could not but wish that he had been pre- 
sent when he stated to the House what 
had been the nature of the evidence taken 
before the commissioners. He would, 
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however, give the right hon. gentleman 
a copy of that evidence.—[Mr. Peel said, 
he had read it.]—He was glad to hear that 
such was the case, for if the right hon. 
gentleman had indeed read the evidence, 
how he could hope to get over the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he did not know. 
As to the question of bankruptcy, that was 
one of secondary consideration : he did not 
intend to insist that that must be taken 
away, but he did insist most strenuously 
that something must be done. What was 
the project that government had for af- 
fording relief? to send a portion of the 
cases to the Exchequer. But, was this 
either just or fair? What! had he not a 
right according to the constitution of this 
realm, to set down his cause in the High 
Court of Chancery, or to go before the 
lord Chancellor of England, and prefer 
the great seal to determine his case if he 
thought proper? This he understood to 
be their project, or at least a considerable 
part of it.—How did the members of his 
majesty’s government treat him when he, 
on former occasions, brought on the con- 
sideration of this subject? When he 
offered a remedy for the evils complained 
of in that court, they replied ‘‘ No, we 
cannot accept of your remedy, for we do 
not admit your facts.” There were some 
in that House, who formerly deeply re- 
gretted the existence of these grievances, 
who argued that the motion was not neces- 
sary now, and ought to be withdrawn. Was 
it because there was a new government, 
and a new lord Chancellor, that this great 
object, embracing the interests of so large 
a portion of the population of this country, 
should be given up? What, he would ask, 
was the state of the court now ? Had any 
pledge been redeemed since the appoint- 
ment of the successor of the late lord 
Chancellor? And here he begged to be 
understood as not meaning to imply any 
censure on lord Lyndhurst; for he would 
admit, that the evil rested not with that 
noble judge, but with the members of his 
majesty’s government collectively, who re- 
mained insensible to the situation of the 
suitors now labouring under the conse- 
quences of being thus deprived of their 
property, and refused to interfere. He 
called on government to redress the evils 
complained of. He entreated ministers to 
consult the public feeling in this instance. 
He now charged the government with 
being accessory to the continuance of this 





shameful system; and he once more de- 
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manded for the people, justice. He, for 
one, would never consent to send the suits 
in Chancery to be tried in the Court of 
Exchequer; on the contrary, he felt, with 
many of the gentlemen who had given 
evidence’ on the committee, that the 
simplest mode to relieve the Court of Chan- 
cery would be to separate the bankruptcy 
business from it. Supposing such a sepa- 
ration were to take place, and lord Eldon 
were appointed judge in bankruptcy cases, 
would the public deplore such an event ? 
Certainly not. But the difficulty was, who 
was to have the patronage in that case ? 
That was the question, and the real ques- 
tion. There was the appointment of the 
clerks in bankruptcy, and under the 
patentee; the patentee himself, with a 
salary of 6,000/. a year, besides his deputy 
with another good salary ; all which money 
was wrung from the wretched creditors and 
their distressed families. What objection 
could there possibly be to make the lord 
Chancellor a judge of appeal in equity, 
and the occupier of the woolsack in the 
House of Lords? If the judge of the 
Rolls court were to sit, regularly assisted 
by the labours of the Vice-chancery court, 
and another judge to be appointed in aid 
of the Chancery court, the business would 
be satisfactorily, as well as rapidly, got 
over, and the High Court of Chancery be 
what it ought to be,—a real court of appeal 
in equity. To talk of its being so now, 
was absurd : it was an appeal from a judge 
in a tie-wig in Lincoln’s-inn-hall, to the 
same judge in a full-bottom wig in the 
House of Lords, with a snoring bishop 
perhaps on one side, and a Scotch peer on 
the other, wishing him and the cause toge- 
ther at the devil? The lord Chancellor 
would then, in reality, be judge in appeal 
in his own court, as wellas reviser of the 
Opinion and judgments of others in the 
House of Lords. If this plan were adopted, 
did ministers suppose the people of this 
country would make a niggardly provision 
for carrying the projectintoexecution ? He 
begged the House to recollect, that in his 
representation of the cause of the evil, as 
well as the remedy, he had been supported 
by the Vice-chancellor, by Mr. Bicker- 
steth, and by several intelligent persons 
about the Court of Chancery. By whom 
had he been opposed? By his majesty’s 
government. It was to them that all the 
blame was imputable, and to no other 
quarter. But he trusted that the public 
would not be contented, until a thorough 
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reform was effected in the Court of Chan- 
cery. The hon. member concluded his 
speech with the motion which he had read 
in the course of it. 

Lord Rancliffe seconded the motion. 
He said he had long been aware of the 
many mischiefs that the delays in the 
Court of Chancery entailed on its suitors ; 
and although he had a very high respect 
for the present lord Chancellor, and did 
not conceive that the fault rested with him, 
he nevertheless trusted that such an alter- 
ation would be made as to rectify those 
heavy abuses which made that court a 
serious evil to all who were so unfortunate 
as to have business to transact in it. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, he would not 
inquire into the other general causes of 
delay in Chancery, because he was satis- 
fied that the main source of mischief, to 
which all the others were as nothing in the 
comparison, was the length of time that 
intervened between the setting down of a 
cause for hearing in any of its stages, and 
its coming on to be heard before the court. 
He could make this intelligible in a few 
plain words. Suppose a cause to commence 
to-day, and allow a year for the stages 
prior to the hearing, the answers and the 
evidence, which would bring the parties 
to April 1829. The cause would then be 
set down, but it would not get its turn to 
be heard for a year and three quarters ; 
that is, till the beginning of 1831. The 
ordinance of Cromwell, that every cause 
should be heard on the same day on which 
it was set down, would not be reasonable ; 
an average interval of two months might 
be allowed between the setting down and 
the hearing: but what would be said to 
the present course of the court, which, in- 
stead of averaging a period of two months, 
averages a period of almost two years? 
Well! in the beginning of 1831 the cause 
would be heard, and the judge would di- 
rect the necessary inquiries or accounts 
before the Master, which might occupy 
another year. In the beginning of 1832, 
when these were completed, the cause 
would be set down for further directions, 
for which it must wait a year and three- 
quarters more; that is, till the end of 
1833. A second reference to the Master 
was perpetually required ; as, for instance, 
where land was devised to pay debts and 
legacies ; and this would occupy, he would 
suppose, a shorter time; so that, at the 
beginning of 1834, the cause would be set 
down for the final decree. Would the 
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suitor be then put out of pain? Far from 
it: another period of a year and three- 
quarters must elapse before the cause could 
come to the top of the paper, when at last 


it would be finally disposed of towards the | 


close of 1835. 


This was the example of a case, where | 


no undue delays were interposed by any 
of the parties. Two years and a half, or, 
with diligence, two years, would have been 


occupied by them in the necessary busi- | 


ness of the cause. That, indeed, is a 
long time for a widow, an orphan, a credi- 


tor, nay, even a legatee, to be kept out of | 
the pittance, they are respectively entitled | 
to; but, long as it is, it is a mere span in| 


comparison of that other amount of time, 


the aggregate of the three periods of a | 
year and three quarters each, consumed | 


in waiting successively for the first hearing, 
for the further directions, and for the final 
decree. The whole time required for the 
cause having been seven years, or seven 
years and a half, from five to six of these 


years, that is, more than two-thirds of the | 


whole time, would have been absolutely 
wasted and thrown away, not in preparing 
for justice, but in merely standing still to 


expect it—wasted, not by the parties, not | 
by the solicitors, not by the practice, not | 
by the court—but solely by that want of | 


means to get through the business, which 
is now become not more the grievance of 


individual suitors, than the reproach of the | 


country. He had instanced no extreme 
case. If an example were selected where 


a plea, a demurrer, or an exception had | 


been brought on and overruled, he might 


have had to add another period of a year | 


and three-quarters, making upwards of 
nine years. If the suit were then carried 


on to a re-hearing, or an appeal, the num- | 


ber of years would amount to eleven or 
twelve ; of which about nine would have 
been consumed by the suitor in the mere 
act, or rather the mere suffering, of wait- 
ing for his several turns to be heard before 
the court. Again, one delay begets an- 
other. If, in any of these long intervals, 
any of the parties die, the suit abates, and 


another period of a year and three-quar- | 


ters may elapse before it can again be 
brought to a hearing. He had been coun- 
sel in the very last cause ever heard before 
sir Anthony Hart, when Vice-chancellor, 
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_ partly heard on the last day of Easter term ; 
but the pressure of other business having 
obliged the Vice-chancellor to postpone 
that, and other causes, to a distant day, it 
happened that before that day one of the 
defendants died, and the suit abated. The 
annuitant, at almost ninety, was left with- 
' out any provision, but the kindness of some 
of his relations. Within these few weeks, 
he also was dead; the annuity being still 
unpaid, and the cause still unheard ; and 
all this without any blame to the court, or 
to any individual, from the mere inade- 
quacy of the number of tribunals. In very 
many cases there were more than twenty or 
even thirty parties; and it was obvious, 
that, without calculating on any extraor- 
dinary accidents, such suits, if they were 
| to be thus protracted, would be abated 
| perpetually, by the mere probabilities of 
| human mortality. The costs, too, were in- 

creased; for, if a solicitor’s capital were 
| locked up for ten years instead of three, 
| his charges must be proportionally greater. 

It was no good argument to refer to the 

| delay of three terms, which sometimes oc- 

curred at common law. That was a de- 
lay of almost a year; but it was only half 
the duration of the deiay in each stage of 
an equity suit; besides, the delay at law 
was not in the original hearing, but only 
in proceedings in the nature of appeal— 

_ such as motions for new trials, arguments 

on special cases, and so on. Nine-tenths 

of all the business at common law began 
and ended within the year. A cause at 

common law was usually confined to a 

single issue, and disposed of by a single 

hearing ; a cause in equity consisted of 
many separate questions, and could seldom 
be disposed of in Jess than two or three 
hearings. The delays, then, between the 
periods of setting down and of hearing, 
were the great, overwhelming grievance of 
the Chancery, to be now redressed by the 
legislature. Those who ascribed the evil 
to the slowness of particular judges, were 
ignorant or forgetful how ancient a griev- 
ance it was; as ancient, a‘ the least, as the 
time of Henry 8th. The arrear, even then, 
was so heavy, that it was deemed an her- 
culean labour to discharge it. Fuller, in 
relating that sir Thomas More achieved 
this object (on which he observes, in his 
quaint way, that ‘as Moore was born in 
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which was a suit against an Insurance | Milk-street, so he was the brightest star 
Company for a life annuity; and, as the | that ever shone in that via lactea”), re- 
annuitant was between eighty and ninety, | cords a quatrain which was written on 


time was a material object, It had been! that occurrence, and which shows how 
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great a feat, even then, it was consi- 
dered :— 

‘When More some time had Chancellor been, 

No more suits did remain : 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 

Accordingly, the benefit was not a perma- 
nentone. In the reign of James Ist, we 
find sir Edward Coke complaining that 
“‘ the Chancery embraceth so many causes 
as the Chancellor and Master of the 
Rolls cannot possibly determine them.” 
Yet this was not for want of energy and 
capacity in the judges; for the Master of 
the Rolls, for some years preceding, had 
been sir Julius Cesar, than whom few | 
judges have left a higher reputation behind | 
them; and the chancellor was no less a 
person than lord Bacon himself. Another 
great effort was made by lord keeper Wil- 
liams, who succeeded lord Bacon. But 
how did he set about his object? Why, 
by exertions which it would be impossible 
for the bench or the bar to sustain for 
any considerable time: he went into court 
in the morning, two hours before daylight, 
and continued his sittings in the evening, 
till eight or nine o’clock. The present 
state of business would mock even that | 
degree of diligence and resolution. Oliver 
Cromwell felt the difficulty—-he saw how 
the delay in reality arose : that it consisted | 
in the length of time intervening between 
the setting down and the hearing of the | 
causes. Then it was that he put forth an 
ordinance, requiring that every cause 
should be heard on the same day on which 
it was set down. That was found impos- 
sible: the then Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, of whom Whitelocke was one, 
remonstrated upon this and several other | 
of the ordinances as impracticable ; and, 
persisting in their opposition, were required 
to lay down the seals. Lord keeper 
Guildford, after the Restoration, endea- | 
voured to imitate the examples of More | 
and of Williams ; and, during the vacation 
of parliament, he succeeded, as we learn 
from Roger North, so far, that his remanets, | 
if any, were few. “ This continued,” says | 
North, ‘till the parliament, and more un- 
happily his own weakness came on, and 
made him unable to continue that close 
application to the business of the court; | 
and, for want of due time allowed for | 
hearing of causes, the reins of the court | 
grew loose, and the paper became loaded | 
with remanets, which to see was of itself, | 
to him, a sickness, And I am confident | 
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it was one, and not the least ingredient, 
in bringing forward upon him that fatal 
distemper, which after it had once seized, 
never left him till he died.” He could 
have felt no sickness more painful than 
that which the suitors endure, the ‘*‘ hope 
deferred,” which makes the heart sick. 

In a very few years came the Revolu- 
tion. It does not appear that any extra- 
ordinary effort was made by lord chancellor 
Somers; and the judge whose reputation 
stands highest of those who have held the 
seals between lord Somers and lord Eldon, 
was, undoubtedly, lord Hardwicke. Was 
he, that celebrated chancellor, successful 
in reducing the arrear of his court? On 
the contrary, we find in the letter publish- 
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_ed by Mr. Cooksey, in his ‘“‘ Memoirs of 


Lord Hardwicke,” that “the length of 
time to which every cause was protracted 
made the suitors weary, and glad to submit 
to any decree suggested, and agreed upon, 
by their counsel; in which neither party 
could complain of being aggrieved by the 
judge of that court.” 

Thus it had happened, that for almost 
three centuries, with only two short inter- 


| missions, the arrear had been continually 


pressing; not, indeed, to the weighty 
amount which bears upon us now, but 
always to an amount beyond the per- 
manent power of the court to keep it 
down; until the delays of Chancery have 
passed into a bye-word and a standing 
When the mischief had been 
thus uniform and continued, it was in 
vain to ascribe it to causes that are tem- 
porary. To say that one judge had been 
so slow in his habits as to retard the 
average rate of proceeding, and that ano- 
ther, from his hurry, had swelled the 
business by the multiplication of appeals, 
was to speak of causes not peculiar to 
certain periods, or to certain men, but 
common to all time, and inseparable from 
human nature. Neither would it be of 
more avail to say, that in certain instances 
the arrear had been increased by the long- 
continued illness of this or that among the 
judges. The four judges in Equity, the 
lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Vice-chancellor, and the lord Chief 
Baron (if indeed, the Chief Baron, so 
much of whose time was occupied by cir- 
cuits and other common law business, 
could be counted as an equity judge), 
would generally, on an average, be men 
sixty years old; and of four men averaging 
sixty years, and all much harassed with 
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labour, one at least would usually be sub- 
ject to attacks of ill-health. Now and then 
some great exertion was made, as by More 
and Williams, and lately by sir John 
Leach, who two or three years ago reduced 
the arrear from a year and three quarters 
to less than a year. But these efforts 
could not be kept up by any human 
strength, and when sir John Leach became 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-chancellor’s 
court was deeply in arrear, notwithstand- 
ing all his meritorious exertions. And 
what always renders the particular exer- 
tions of any judge the more hopeless, is, 
that no sooner has he wrought any sensible 
decrease in the existing arrear, and thus 
shortened the intervals of delay in his 
court, than a multitude of those who,’in 
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other times were disposed to acquiesce 
under almost any oppression, rather than | 
encounter the delays of Chancery, take | 
heart upon the prospect of a speedier | 
administration, and crowd in with fresh | 
suits, till again the bitterness overflows, | 
and the same series of hardships is to | 
. berepeated. The Vice-chancellor’s court, | 
it was true, had been constituted in aid of | 
the Chancellor since the days of sir Edward 
Coke’s complaint as to the inadequacy of | 
the courts to keep down the arrear. But | 
the business of the Chancellor had in- 
creased, on the other hand, in great 
proportion. Appeals in Chancery and in | 
the House of Lords, Bankrupt appeals, | 
Lunatic petitions, miscellaneous matters 
of a legal nature, requiring the attention | 
and advice of the first law officer of the 
government, all these things, to say no- | 
thing of state affairs, occupied the time | 
of the Chaticellor so largely, as to leave 
him very little leisure for taking any 
matters of original jurisdiction in Chan- 
cery. 

It had been said, that there was a | 
part of the time of lord Hardwicke, in 
which the number of bills filed was as. 
great as in a corresponding period of lord 
Eldon’s time. But the business in lord 
Hardwicke’s days was not productive of 
the same labour as at present; and, such | 
as it was, it appears that he was unable 
to keep it under. In those days the 
hearings, and the further directions dis- | 
posed of the cases; but now, perhaps, | 
from the increased value of the property 
in litigation, every other cause gave rise to 
a motion for an injunction, or for the pay- 
ment of money into court, or for some 
other important purpose, which occupied | 


| 
i 
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he doubted whether 
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as much time as a hearing, and yet did 
not supersede the necessity of a hearing 
afterwards, The length of the reports of 
modern cases also multiplied the topics of 
discussion, the speeches of counsel, and 
the labour of judges. The value of the 
property litigated was not, he allowed, an 
accurate test of the comparative length, 
or difficulty, or importance, of causes ; but 
still it was a consideration not to be alto- 
gether set aside. Now, in 1740, the money 
in the hands of the Accountant-general of 
the court was 1,290,000/.; in 1820 it 
was 34,000,000/. sterling. But, inde- 
pendently of documents, it was manifest 
that, with the accumulation of money, 
stocks, and personal chattels of all kinds, 
with the complication of civil and com- 
mercial rights and relations, with the ex- 
tension of credits and trusts, and with the 
invention of securities and charges upon 
every species of property and title, the 
equitable as well as legal liabilities of our 
fellow-subjects had necessarily multiplied 
in the same proportion: insomuch that the 


‘number of the parties to any proceeding, 


and the number of the points to be ad- 


| justed among those parties, had increased 


to an amount which the Hardwickes and 
the Camdens of preceding reigns not only 


had never to struggle with, but probably 


never even foresaw. It therefore seemed 
to him, that the business in Chancery 
could now no longer be despatched as 
formerly. 

But the delay was not owing now—and 
it ever had been 
owing—to any want of sedulousness or 
zeal in the judges. The reputation of the 
Master of the Rolls, who was the senior 
judge on the bench, had been so long 
established, and so highly and so justly, 
that it was a familiar theme of applause 
with almost all who sate around, The 
Vice-chancellor had been only half a year 
in office; but no one would assert that, 
with all his urbanity of manners, he had 
shewn any want of the decision and dili- 
gence which his station required. With 
respect to the lord Chancellor, who had 


_now had a year’s opportunity on the bench 


of doing justice to his great reputation at 
the bar, he would say, and he said it con- 
fidently, because he spoke from his own 
personal observation, that he had given 
himself to the discharge of the business in 
his court, regularly, strenuously, and dili- 
gently: not availing himself of any thing 
unsettled in political affairs as a plea for 
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remissness in his court; not confining his 
sittings to the five hours, which had been 
usually devoted to that purpose, but often 
extending his judicial mornings to six and 
even seven hours. So long a sitting might 
not be practicable as a permanent measure, 
consistently with the necessary preparation 
out of court; but in his great anxiety to 
reduce the arrear, the lord Chancellor had 
extended his sittings to a longer time than 
the counsel could well afford to that duty. 
Add to this, that before lord Lyndhurst no 
time was ever wasted. His attention was 
always fixed and intense; and he had 
awply justified the characteristic commen- 
dation pronounced on him last year in the 
House (by Mr. Brougham) of possessing, 
in a pre-eminent degree, that faculty of 
mind which is most conducive to forensic 
despatch ; the faculty of straightway dis- 
engaging the kernel from the husk, and 
seizing, amidst a mass of surrounding 
matter, the essential points of the case 
before him. Such being the judges, if the 
arrear could be got under, they were likely 
to do it. But all their efforts were una- 
vailing to that end; and meanwhile, their 
situation was a most painful one. Out of 
court, they were assailed with perpetual 
imputations of lukewarmness and negli- 
gence; in court, they were besieged and 
harassed, and almost threatened, with 
applications the most contradictory and 
distracting—suppose, continued the hon. 
and learned gentleman, that a motion of 
great importance to the suitor, arising in 
the matter of some appeal from the Vice- 
chancellor or Master of the Rolls, has been 
partly heard before the lord Chancellor 
upon a certain day. The cause, like 
others, has taken up its eight or ten years 
in the earlier stages, and may wait two or 
three more for the decision of the appeal ; 
but the motion, meanwhile, is of the 
greatest consequence; it will, perhaps, 
determine the main point of the cause, or 
secure, or set at liberty, a large sum of 
money, forming the whole property of the 
litigating parties. Having been partly 
heard, it seems to bid fair for being finish- 
ed on the morrow, in priority to the other 
business of the day. In the morning, 
then, the interested parties, believing that 
the anxieties of ten years are now to receive 
their quietus, repair to the court, naturally 
expectant and eager. The chancellor 


appears upon the bench, and the crisis 
seems to have arrived. Sir, he has not 
time so much as to take his seat, before he 
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is assailed by a din of conflicting voices. 
Here stands one, who represents that, for 
eighteen months, a motion of his, of the 
greatest urgency, has been waiting to be 
heard, and that the property, which is the 
subject of it, is mouldering away. A second 
exclaims, that if instant interference be 
not extended, a dishonest partner will ruin 
him, by negociating bills in the name of 
the firm. A third, that unless the Great 
Seal interpose on the instant, a fraudulent 
trustee will leave the kingdom with his 
whole property in his hands. With these 
is a broken tradesman, beseeching for the 
decision of a long-deferred question upon 
his certificate, for the want of which his 
hopes of re-establishment in trade, and the 
bread of his children, will be lost for ever: 
Another, who is in custody, comes up by 
habeas corpus, and insists that, in favour 
of liberty, his case be preferred to all 
others. Some of these applications are 
made by counsel—some by the parties 
themselves, who, either from want of funds 
to retain professional assistance, or from 
that boldness which despair begets, throw 
themselves in person on the kindness and 
sympathy of the court, to give them from 
compassion that priority which they can- 
not claim of right. That is the state in 
which the suitors are placed by the want 
of tribunals to adjudicate their rights. 

Sir, the ill effect of all this is not con- 
fined to the suitors already in court. It 
operates further as a general bounty upon 
wrong doers. A party who is well-advised, 
unless his claim be one of great magnitude, 
will compromise it for a quarter of its value, 
nay, often surrender it altogether, rather 
than go through the dreary waste of years 
which must pass away before his cause can 
possibly be brought to a decision. So 
that you injure not only all those who are 
now claiming justice at your hands, but 
all those whom the present state of your 
courts deters or precludes from claiming 
it. No doubt it is good to diminish liti- 
gation; but if you are to diminish it by 
making your courts inaccessible to half 
your subjects, you are bound, on that 
reasoning, to make the benefit complete, 
by closing them altogether. I am not in- 
sensible, as an English subject, or as an 
English lawyer, to the credit which this 
country derives from the character of her 
courts. But if we suffer the approach to 
those courts to continue much longer 
choaked as it now is, I am afraid their 
credit for impartiality will soon resolve 
D2 
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itself into this—that against both sides 
alike they will be closed. What right 
have we to take from any of our country- 
men that first and greatest of the beneiits 
which every government virtually contracts 
to bestow upon the subject, in return for 
that portion of his natural liberty which 
he gives up as a member of society, the 
benefit of a practicable, available resort, 
for the decision of his property, and the 
vindication of his rights? The protection 
of poor and humble persons, the first ob- 
ject of all government and society, is lost 
in such a state of your tribunals, when 
those suitors are unable to hold out against 
the wasteful delays by which their wealthier 
adversaries overbear them. It was with 
apt and good cause that in the well-known 
provision of Magna Charta, ‘“ Nulli nega- 
bimus aut differemus justitiam,” the king’s 
undertaking not to deny justice, and his 
undertaking not to delay it, were placed 
together. The lawgivers of that day 
coupled them, in the same clause of the 
same sentence, discerning, even in that 
dawn of legislation, how nearly akin are 
the “differere justitiam” and the “‘negare.” 
The country has long endured a stoppage 
of justice, while it could be glossed under 
the name of a delay; but I fear the time 
is coming when, if we mean to look the 
evil in the face, we must lay aside that 
flattering designation, a delay of justice, 
and call it what it is—a denial. The tide 
of fresh business has continued to pour in 
and gain upon us, faster by far than our 
present force can get it under; and unless 
we are prepared to increase that force, it 
must, of a surety, overwhelm us. 

The remaining question then was, in 
what way we should get our additional as- 
sistance? It had been thought, that an 
effectual relief might be given by merely 
disburthening the Great Seal of the business 
of bankruptcy. Now, when the measure 
of separating the bankruptcy was first sug- 
gested, the proposal had some substance 
in it, because the lord Chancellor then 
heard all the bankrupt petitions. But, 
since the appointment of the Vice-chan- 
cellor, he heard, with a few special excep- 
tions, only those upon which the Order of 
the Vice-chancellor was appealed from : it 
was the Vice-chancellor now, who in fact 
heard the mass of the bankrupt petitions. 
The question, therefore, which was raised 
by the proposal for removing the jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy from the Great Seal, 
was not a question whether this relief 
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should now be given to the lord Chan- 
cellor; for this relief had been given to 
him already, and found by experience to 
be insufficient. The only question that 
could be raised on this point now was, 
whether he should be relieved from that 
small remnant of his judicature in bank- 
ruptey, which consists of appeals upon 
bankrupt petitions. Now that relief would 
give him too slight an addition of time to 
be of any avail for the subduing of such 
an arrear as now exists in the other de- 
partments of the business; and it would, 
therefore, at best, be inefficient as a re- 
medy. But it would be worse than in- 
efficient — it would be injurious too, 
Whatever should be your original tribunal 
for the hearing of bankrupt petitions, 
whether you might prefer a Vice-chan- 
cellor, or a new judge expressly appointed, 
or a bench of well-selected commissioners, 
it was clear that, from the important 
nature of the questions often raised upon 
such petitions, and from the great number 
of equitable considerations and principles 
involved, you must allow the unsuccessful 
party an appeal to some jurisdiction or 
other; and this jurisdiction must be one 
which is conversant with equitable doc- 
trines, such as the administration of estates 
among various ¢c aimants, and the arrange- 
ment of substitutions and relative priorities. 
What, then, shall this jurisdiction be ? 
At present, there is no appeal in bank- 
ruptcy to the House of Lords, but only to 
the Great Seal. If you exclude the 
Chancellor from sitting in bankruptcy to 
hear these appeals, will you require the 
House of Lords to receive them? That 
course would, no doubt, have this advan- 
tage—that as the House of Lords is the 
Supreme Court of Appeal in all other 
cases, uniformity of constitution and of 
ultimate decision would be provided for. 
But then there would be a great increase 
of delay, which, in bankruptcy, is most 
peculiarly injurious ; and there would be a 
great increase of expense, which upon 
bankrupt funds would be a destructive 
charge; and, moreover, there would be 
no saving of the Chancellor’s time, as he 
would still have the hearing of these 
bankruptcy appeals, only sitting on the 
woolsack of the House of Lords, instead 
of sitting on the bench of the court of 
Chancery. And even as far as uniformity 
of decision is an object—and cértainly it 
is a material one—you would gain little 
in practice by the change. It is an object 
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very nearly as well secured by the present { not difficult to be found. It seemed to 
course of an appeal to the Great Seal, as ‘him, that the Equity business now done 
it would be by an appeal to the House of | in the Exchequer, and the machinery of 
Lords; because, in either case, the go- | the officers attached to the Equity side of 
verning opinion will equally be that of | that court, should be at once transferred, 
the lord Chancellor. with the necessary adaptations and re- 
He would not detain the House by fol- | forms, to the court of Chancery, and that 
lowing these considerations into further | the appeal should be to the lord Chan- 
detail, because he thought that even the | cellor, as it is from the other tribunals of 
points he had already touched on would Equity. And as this arrangement, to be 
sufficiently indicate the difficulty of find- really useful, would require the daily and 
ing, or framing, any other superior court, constant Equity sitting of the chief baron, 
suiliciently conversant with those principles who has hitherto transacted the Equity 
of equity which must be applied to bank- | business of the Exchequer only between 
rupt matters; and, at the same time, | the intervals of the circuits and other 
sufficiently identified (as the lord Chan- common law sittings, it would be requisite, 
cellor always is) with the supreme appellate | in order to leave the bench of the Exche- 
jurisdiction, both of common law and of | quer still full, and in order to make that 
equity, which is administered in the House | court what it ought to be—a court of 
ot Lords, to be substituted safely for that | common law only, and available for the 
authority which is now exercised by the | ‘assistance of the other common law tri- 
lord Chancellor upon appeal petitions in | bunals—that a new chief baron should be 
bankruptcy. It seemed to be an opinion | appointed to replace the Equity judge of 
of the hon. member for Durham, that as | the Exchequer, when his services should 
the jurisdiction in bankruptcy was ori- | thus have been transferred to the court of 
ginally annexed to the Great Seal, not by | Chancery. If, in addition to this arrange- 
the ancient unwritten law of the land, but | ment, the Master of the Rolls could be 
only by statute, there would be no con-| induced to hold his court daily in the 
stitutional change in disconnecting it.| morning, instead of sitting, as he now 
But it was a statute, made irl times whose does, chiefly in an afternoon, and that not 
institutions are not usually treated without | daily, we should then obtain, for the des- 
high respect—it was a statute made in the | patch of Equity and Bankruptcy business, 
reign of Elizabeth, when sir Nicholas the whole time of three judges, beside the 
Bacon was lord keeper; and made upon | Chancellor; that is, we should have, as 
experience, that the earlier law of Henry ; now, the Vice-chancellor, we should have 
8th, which had given the jurisdiction to the whole time of the Master of the Rolls, 
the two chief justices, common lawyers, and we should have the whole time of 
with the aid of a third, who was to be one_ the Chief Baron as a judge of Chancery. 
of the great officers of state, was not This would make an addition almost equi- 
effectual for its purpose. Indeed, if we | valent to the creation of one new judge in 
were to treat establishments as too modern | Equity. The three courts would all be 
to be of the substance of the constitution, | going on together, each with a separate 
because they may not be older than the bar; the hurry and distraction of our pre- 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the constitutional | sent condition would be avoided, and the 
character would be taken away, not only judges and the leading counsel would no 
from most of the institutions of our law, | longer be drawn aside from their endeavour 
but from most of the bulwarks of our to do the business in the manner which is 
liberty. But while he strongly adhered to best, by a perpetual goading to do it in 
the opinion, formed after the experience the manner which is quickest ; for really, 
of a good many years, both as commis- in the present day, from the pressure of 
sioner of bankrupts, and as counsel in the the work, the question with the public was 
courts of Equity, that the bankrupt peti- no longer whether this or that judge or 
tions should be heard by Equity judges, counsel did his business usefully for the 
with a jurisdiction of superintendance and suitors—not whether he brought out fully, 
appeal in the Jord Chancellor, yet he was and with their due weight, all the material 
as firmly persuaded as the hen. mover points in each case; the question was only, 
himself, that a remedy ought to be, and how much business does he get through ? 
must be applied to the present alarming The consequence is, undoubtedly, that a 
arrears. ‘That remedy, he thought, was : few individuals evince great faculties, and 
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arrive at great emoluments; but he was 
persuaded, that it would be better, not 
only for the public, but even for the bar 
themselves, that the business of men in 
leading situations were less than it is, so 
that their leisure might be something 
more. The present state of the profession 
allows no time, as a liberal profession 
ought, for the general cultivation and im- 
provement of the mind—nor for keeping 
up with the common current of society— 
nor for needful exercise and rest. That 
is not a state of things in which it is de- 
sirable that the members of such a pro- 
fession should be placed; and it was a 
state which the simultaneous sitting of 
hree courts must necessarily put an end 
to by obliging the bar to divide; the 
counsel no longer straining to attend 
several courts, but each attending only one 
original court, and the appellate tribunals 
of the lord Chancellor. Under these 
favourable circumstances, with the devo- 
tion of so much more judicial time, and 
with the undivided attention of the bar, it 
might not be impossible that the courts of 
the Vice-chancellor, the Rolls, and what 
had been the Exchequer, would be able to 
keep down the business both of Equity 
and of Bankruptcy. 

With respect to the expense of an addi- 
tional Equity judge, he thought such a 
judge might be constituted not only 
without expense, but with a saving to the 


public on its present outlay, and with a’ 


due regard to the connexion of Bankruptcy 
and Equity; and he would propose to do 
that by some modification of the present 
mode of working the commissions of bank- 
rupt in the country. The House were 
probably not aware, that the commission- 
ers of bankrupts, who in London are a fixed 
body, are named in the country upon each 
commission, by the selection of the solici- 
tor who sues it out. The tribunals of the 
London as well as of the country commis- 
sioners had many defects, which this was not 
the proper occasion to deal with ; ; but the 
business of the country commissioners, as 
might naturally be expected from persons 
not habituated. to the duty, and taking it 
only by a casual nomination, was much 
more imperfectly executed than the busi- 
ness of the commissioners in London. At 


the same time, the number of commissions 
worked in the country was considerably 
greater than the number of those worked 
in London; and thus the greater number 
were the worse administered. From which 
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state of things it resulted, that the larger 
proportion of the petitions presented in 
bankruptcy, and which were now heard by 
the Vice-chancellor, arose out of coun- 
try commissions. Now, as the number of 
country commissions appeared, from the 
official returns which ended October, 
1826, to have been, on an average, seven 
hundred and nine in each of the ten years 
preceding that date ; the fees of the coun- 
try commissioners, taken at 162. or 177. 
for each of the three working commission- 
ers in each commission, will have amounted 
to about 35,500/. a year for every one of 
those ten years :—a great sum and greatly 
mis-spent. Eleven permanent lists of 
competent commissioners in the country, 
having fixed salaries at an average of 300/. 
a year, and being placed at nearly equal 
distances, would do the business with much 
more experience and responsibility, and 
would cost the country but 16,5001, 
which would give, as compared with the 
present plan, a saving of 19,000J. a year. 
Out of this saving it was that he would 
propose the appointment of a new judge 
in Equity instead of the present Exchequer 
Court, whose primary duty should be to 
hear petitions, and applications arising 
out of bankruptcy. For this purpose that 
judge should sit on the Monday, and so 
on from day to day in each week, until he 
had despatched all the bankrupt business 
then ripe for determination, which would 
probably occupy the Monday and Tuesday 
in every week. The remainder of his 
time he should devote to the despatch of 
the general Equity business of the Great 
Seal, and an appeal should lie from him 
to the lord Chancellor. 

It was in some such mode as this that 
he apprehended it would be best to afford 
such relief as could be connected with the 
business of bankruptcy, and not by any 
attempt to separate bankruptcy from the 
Great Seal. But whatever (continued 
the hon. gentleman) may be the course 
which shall seem best to the wisdom of 
the legislature, I trust that parliament 
will never sanction the opinion of those 
who would persuade us that a benefit would 
be effected to the public by the saving of 
time which would be gained from what 
they call the separation of the political 
from the legal functions of the Chancellor. 
If it were practically as true as it is un- 
true, that the Chancellor, by divesting 
himself of his character as a minister and 
Speaker of the House of Lords, would 
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ain sufficient time to reduce and keep | lawyers, from the loss of the reflected light 
down the arrears of his court, still, upon , which so illustrious a prize, peculiar to 


general constitutional grounds, there would 
be the most insurmountable objection to 
the severance. Would the lord Chancel- 
lor, or would he not, be relieved from the 
task of hearing appeals in the House of 
Lords, the heaviest part of his duty, and 
that which engrosses bv far the greatest 
part of his judicial time out of Chancery ? 
If he should not be relieved from that 
task, you will fail in your object of trans- 
ferring or restoring to the court of 
Chancery, the greatest part of his judi- 
cial time, now abstracted from it. If 
he would be relieved from that task, you 
must appoint some other lawyer in his 
stead, not as occasional or deputy Speaker, 
but as permanent Speaker of the House 
of Lords, to hear the appeals there. 
But what lawyer shall it be? Shall it be 
no longer the lord Chancellor ?—no longer 
the individual whom the union of legal 
with other considerations points out as the 
fittest individual to preside over the law 
and constitution of the country—to be the 
paramount authority on the whole range 
of legal and constitutional learning—shall 
the judicial duties of that fittest and ablest 
man be limited to the particular subdivi- 
sion of law which is administered, under 
the title of Chancery, in Lincoln’s-inn- 
hall—and shall some other, some secondary 
lawyer, be exalted to the presidency of 
the House of Lords, to be the organ of 
that pre-eminent judicature, the moderator 
of the British peerage, the foremost layman 
after the royal blood? I hardly need ask, 
whether a choice like this would befit the 
most august assembly of the realm. Or, 


their vocation, diffuses over their whole 
body. It would not, indeed, be difficult 
| to show, how the suitors, for whose sake 
| alone the professors of the law can chal- 
| lenge any privilege, would suffer by lower- 
| ing the tone and general feeling of the bar 
| from the pursuit of dignities and honours, 
'to the pursuit of mere pecuniary gain. 
| But I pass over this consideration, because 
the other, which I have glanced at before, 
seems to me to be of itself conclusive of 
the whole argument—I mean the constitu- 
tional necessity of keeping open for all the 
people of the realm, whatever be the rank, 
the origin, the connexion, of the individual, 
a path by which eminent talents, united 
with industry and character, may rise not 
only to a level with their country’s nobi- 
lity, but to the very head of it. Why is it 
that the aristocratical branch of the constitu- 
tion, even in this day of general search and 
reform, is propped and cherished by the 
common consent of the people? Because 
it is the offspring of the people—because 
it has its growth from them—because 
it spreads its roots among them :— 
‘‘ Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres, 
Convellunt ; immota manet: muitosque nepotes, 
Multa virum volvens durando secula vincit.’’ 
Sir, I have only further to add, that, 
with the exception of this one unconstitu- 
tional innovation, the severance of the 
political from the legal character of the 
lord Chancellor, I shall look at any other 
proposition of relief with the sincerest good- 
will, and with the most earnest wish for 





suppose that, instead of a lawyer, whether | 
of the first or of the second order of talent | 
‘rior courts, and upon the proportionate 


and attainment, you assign the high rank 
and great office of Speaker of the House 
of Lords to political interest, or the influ- 
ence of family? Sir, 1 may be mistaken ; 
but, at least, I speak deliberately and sin- 
cerely, when I say, that if the question 


were, in what manner most effectually to | 


undermine the nobility of the land, and 
the prerogative of the Crown, and with 
these, the whole constitution of the coun- 
try, I can imagine no step more condu- 
cive, as a first movement, toward that mis- 
chief, than to transfer this great reward 
from the nation at large, every one of 
whose sons now has it open before him, to 
the few possessors of hereditary title. 


speak not now of the disparagement to | 


its success: the more especially, because I 
am convinced, that upon the degree of 
satisfaction which the public receive from 
the administration c# justice by the supe- 


‘respect accruing to the judges and to the 


law, will depend also that estimation and 
honour which, far beyond all considera- 
tions of emolument, give weight and pride 
and value, to my own profession of the bar. 

The Attorney-general said, that after 
the observations with which his hon. friend 
had introduced the present motion, he 
could not consider it in any other light 
than as a motion to propose the appoint- 
ment of a fourth judge to carry on the 
business which now came before our courts 
of Equity. He was well aware that the 
motion did not involve that proposition in 
terms, but he conceived it to be impossible 
for any man to deny that it did involve it 
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in substance. Now, if he had conscien- 
tiously made up his mind to consider the 
appointment of a fourth judge in Equity 
necessary, he should have no hesitation in 
publicly saying so. But he had not made 
up his mind to any such conclusion ; and 
he thought that enough had been said, in 
the course of the discussion, to restrain the 
House from affirming such a conclusion 
by its vote of that night. For, if a fourth 
judge were to be appointed, where would 
hon. gentlemen place him? One hon. 
gentleman had told the House that he 
must be placed in the court of Exchequer, 
and must take, not only that part of the 
Equity business which was at present 
decided there by the Chief Baron, but also 
much of that Equity business which was at 
present transacted in the different tribunals 
belonging to the court of Chancery: 
another hon. gentleman had set his face 
against that project, and had declared that 
he would oppose it to the utmost of his 
ability: a third hon. gentleman had told 
them, that he would separate the jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy from the great seal, and 
would transfer it to a separate and inde- 
pendent judge: and a fourth told them, 
that it would be impolitic to destroy the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Equity over 
matters in bankruptcy, since it was for the 
benefit of the suitor that there should 
always be an appeal to the Great Seal, from 
the tribunal which first decided on ques- 
tions of bankruptcy. Other gentlemen 
had proposed to separate other parts of its 
jurisdiction from the court of Chancery ; 
and his hon. and learned friend, who had 
made a long speech, but he did not mean 
too long a speech, would carve from it the 
chief part of that which now constituted 
its principal jurisdiction. There were thus 
four or five, or even six, different plans 


proposed for the remedy of the mischief 


and the inconvenience which it was said 
the Court of Chancery inflicted upon the 
country. It was notorious, too, that his 
majesty’s government had also taken this 
question into consideration, and had been 
busily engaged in devising means for 
amending ‘such parts of the present sys- 
tem as at the present moment appeared to 
be defective. His hon. friend—whose exer- 
tions on this subject he willingly admitted, 
and whose perseverance in attempting to 
frame expedients for its improvement he 
could not blame,—would permit him to 
say that, though he had now proposed a 
motion which affirmed that a fourth judge 
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in Chancery was necessary, he had not 
followed up his motion by stating when 
and how that fourth judge was to be 
appointed. Many gentlemen in West- 
minster-hall had said, that he ought to be 
appointed by dividing the jurisdiction of 
the lord chief baron in the court of Ex- 
chequer, and by making one lord chief 
baron to preside over the common-law 
court of Exchequer, and another to pre- 
side over the Equity court of it. He must, 
however, object to that plan zn toto. His 
hon. friend would make a fourth judge in 
another way : and what was it? By sepa- 
rating bankruptcy, in some degree, from 
the jurisdiction of he Great Seal; but no 
sooner was that proposition made, than up 
rose others to meet it with the most 
decided hostility. Under these circum- 
stances, he would ask, why should the 
House be induced by his hon. friend to 
affirm an abstract resolution, which no one 
was ready to follow up by any practical 
measure of improvement. There was an 
inexpediency in such a course, which he, 
for one, could never sanction. If his 
opinion on this question should be asked, 
he would give it with that candour and 
fairness which its importance required. It 
was only twelve years since the court of 
Chancery received a third judge, under the 
title of the Vice-chancellor. Many gentle- 
men would recollect, that when that pro- 
ject was first introduced to the notice of 
parliament, it was asserted that a third 
judge was not wanted. It was said, that 
all the evils which beset the suitors in 
Chancery arose from the personal delays 

of lord Eldon ; that two judges were sufli- 
cient to transact the ordinary business of 
the court, and moreover that three were 
not wanted to keep down its arrears. He 
would undertake to say, that no proposition 
was ever more keenly contested than that 
for the appointment of a third judge in the 
courts of Equity. Only twelve years had 
elapsed since that contest, and now it was 
asserted, not that a third, ‘but thata fourth 
judge was wanted. Now, if he were con- 
vinced that the business in Chancery could 
not be properly conducted without the 
assistance of a fourth judge, he would say 
so frankly. He had heard it said by many 
gentlemen, that relief must be given to the 
Great Seal; but he had not heard a word 
said by any of them as to the mode in 
which it was to be given. The hon. mover 
had said, that by and by he would bring 
the whole subject of the business trans- 
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acted in the court of Chancery under the 
discussion of parliament. He only wished 
that his hon. friend had brought forward, 
on the present occasion, all the proposi- 
tions which he intended to make regarding 
it. He would not conceal from the House 
that it was his opinion that the court of 
Chancery stood at present in need of 
relief; but he had not made up his opinion, 
that the relief which his hon. friend wished 
to administer was either useful or expedi- 
ent. He could not, after an experience 
of twenty-five years in the court of Chan- 
cery, conscientiously say that a fourth 
judge was necessary to transact the busi- 
ness which came before it; and therefore 
he could not accede to a motion, which 
substantially, if not in terms, called upon 
the House to appoint such fourth judge 
without further delay. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of this case, considering that 
it was already under the consideration of 
government, and that the bench and the 
bar had both applied their attention to it,— 
considering, likewise, that they knew that 
both the government and the profession of 
the law entertained a friendly disposition 
to it, and were mutually striving to miti- 
gate the mischief of the system,—why, he 
would ask, was the House to be driven 
precipitately to a vote, which, when agreed 
to, could not be followed up without the 
greatest difficulty? Instead of coming 
down post-haste to affirm a hasty resclu- 
tion, we ought to wait with patience till a 
remedy was discovered for abating the 
grievances complained of. Would any 
gentleman come forward and say, “ I have 
considered the nature of the grievances, 
and I have, after mature deliberation, found 
out a certain cure for them?’ If any 
gentleman was prepared to make such a 
statement, he would assure that gentleman 
that he would give to his plan, the most 
earnest and studious deliberation in his 
power. For his own part, he would freely 
declare, that he could not concur in the 
opinion which a learned gentleman had 
delivered a year ago, in a form of expres- 
sion more remarkable for its metaphorical 
extravagance than for its sober truth,—he 
meant, that three angels could not properly 
transact the business of Chancery. On 
the contrary, he was of opinion, that ex- 
pedients might be contrived, whereby, with 


three judges, the business of the court of 


Chancery might be transacted, and its 
arrears kept down. No one would venture 
to affirm that a fourth judge ought to be 
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appointed, if a fourth judge was not neces- 
sary. If the necessity for a fourth judge 
could be established, then it followed as a 
natural corollary that a fourth judge ought 
to be appointed. After giving to the 
subject mature and repeated deliberation, 
he could not assert that the first proposi- 
tion was true, and therefore he could not 
consent to the corollary, and must there- 
fore meet the proposition with a decided 
| negative. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey observed, that the 
learned member spoke of the grievances 
of the court as if they were only in their 
infancy, and scarcely discernible to any 
but persons of curious vision, who delighted 
in hunting up imaginary ills, on which 
to exercise a distorted fancy; that the 
people did not complain, for they had no 
cause for it. But he contended that the 
hon. and learned member was himself a 
daily memorial—an hourly witness, of the 
glaring defects of that court, and largely 
thrived by their existence. It was not, 
therefore, his interest to remedy a system 
| on whose abuses he fattened—and so long 
| as the opinions of lawyers were to sway the 
| decision of parliament would those griev- 
| ances exist, for with them abuse and pro- 
| fit, were synonymous terms; and if they 
| were not the authors, they were at least 
the eulogists of the system [loud cheers. ] 
The hon. member for Wotton Basset had 
treated the subject with great ability, yet 
he (Mr. Harvey) would have been better 
pleased if the proposition for the increase 
of judges had proceeded from an hon. 
member whose professional avocations did 
not expose him to the suspicion of con- 
sulting private rather than public objects. 
But he contended an increase of judges 
would be an increase of unnecessary ex- 
pense. Simplify the laws and despatch 
must follow—and a decrease of judges 
rather than an increase would be the bene- 
ficial result. We heard much of improve- 
ments in the law, and of a disposition to 
extend them. But where was the evi- 
dence of it? Ministers substituted useless 
change for solid reformation, and- touched 
nothing which simplified the laws or less- 
ened their expenses. The Attorney-gene- 
ral had said it was the duty of those who 
advocated improvements to suggest them. 
This he denied. For what purpose had 
we an Attorney-general at an enormous 
expense to the country? For what pur- 
pose had we a government, which cost 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annually, 
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unless they proposed those measures 
which the intelligence and character of 
the country demanded? The will to do 
good was not sufficient—there must be an 
union of will and power, and this the 
government alone possessed ; and on them, 
therefore, devolved the obligation of watch- 
ing the progress of decay, and of applying 
efficient remedies. Delay was far from 
being the most conspicuous evil ; it might, 
indeed, be deemed a benefit, for it defer- 
red injustice. The whole system required 
regeneration. Our laws were complicated 
and unintelligible—sealed to the vulgar 
eye, and hardly known to the lawyer. 
Scandalous pleadings entangled the claims 
of honesty, and gave security to fraud ; 
while the ruinous costs of the law made 
poverty a blessing. The poor man alone 
was allowed to pass unheeded and unplun- 
dered. The whole was a system by which 
lawyers flourished and suitors decayed, 
and formed an opprobrium with all civi- 
lized nations. He (Mr. H.) held in his 
hands the bill of costs in a cause in which 
his majesty’s Attorney-general was plain- 
tiff. It was an information filed by that 
learned officer against the trustees of the 
Highgate Charity, for an account of its 
funds and the mode of their application. 
Great abuses were suspected to exist in 
this charity, as they did in others; and 
some spirited and independent individuals 
stepped forward to rescue the charity from 
its misapplication. The sequel con- 
firmed their suspicion; and yet, would 
the House believe it, the costs of the 
successful party exceeded 3,000/.! And 
yet we were told the laws were equal 
and economical, and so they would be al- 
ways considered, while lawyers were al- 
lowed to be their interpreters. This bill 
of costs was worth inspection. He ob- 
served an office copy of the information 
was charged 80/.; and the fee given to the 
leading counsel to peruse it was 88/. 4s., 
and to the second 66/. Was this then a 
system to be tolerated? Wasthis a court 
to be protected from inquiry, and eulo- 
gised by.crown lawyers and aspiring bar- 
risters as a specimen of matchless perfec- 
tion and purity? He would repeat, no 
efficient inquiry had ever been made into 
the composition of tle court of Chancery, 
and he was fearful there never would be. 
Nothing effectual could be done except 
justice were simplified and rendered so 
economical that it should be applicable to 
all. The learned Attorney-general would 
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not concur in any plan which was not 
nicely balanced and proportioned to the 
subtleties of the existing system ; and per- 
haps no plan could be devised which his 
keen ingenuity and subtle penetration 
would not be able to expose, not only as 
inapplicable and unfit, but ludicrous and 
absurd. On whom should the duty of 


| finding a remedy for the existing evil de- 


volve? For what purpose had they a 
government, or dignitaries of the law, if 
not to place justice on a fair foundation ? 
The hon. member proceeded toargue against 
the propriety of allowing a jurisdiction in 
cases of bankruptcy to remain in the hands 
of the lord Chancellor. It was a jurisdic- 
tion, to administer which, in nine cases 
out of ten, every merchant of the city of 
London was more capable than the com- 
missioners of bankrupts, because, generally 
speaking, it involved questions solely of a 
commercial nature. Commissioners of 
bankrupts were either young and brief- 
less barristers, or men who had grown 
old in making the dreary round of 
the courts without obtaining employment. 
In either case the 300/. a-year attached 
to the office was eagerly seized, and com- 
missioners of bankrupts, were fashioned 
out of the infancy or superannuation of the 
profession. Having contrasted the supe- 
rior efficiency and cheapness of the in- 
solvent with the bankrupt laws, the hon. 
gentleman went on to describe the bank- 
rupt jurisdiction, at present vested in the 
Court of Chancery, as affording support 
to a colony of professional, dependents, 
and pointed to this circumstance as the 
only satisfactory reason for the reluctance 
felt by government to sever bankruptcy 
cases from the Great Seal. The Court of 
Chancery was so clogged and loaded with 
abuses that it had almost ceased to be an 
individual execration, and had become a 
public nuisance. He was surprised no al- 
lusion had been as yet made to a little 
volume lately put forth from the Court of 
Chancery, and containing eighty-one 
orders for its regulation. Perhaps some 
half-dozen of these orders might be bene- 
ficial; but, take them as a whole, and 
they must operate as a costly fallacy. 
As he had no disposition to exaggerate 
their defects, neither had he any desire to 
conceal their merits. If these orders, in- 
stead of having proceeded from the high 
legal authority whence they had origin- 
ated, had been framed by some knot of 
briefless junior barristers, pining for em- 
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ployment, and eager, by whatever means, 
to obtain it, he should have pronounced it 
impossible for any scheme to be devised 
better calculated to insure success, or any 
stratagem to have been resorted to more 
deserving of contempt. Every rule was 
an order, every order a motion, and both 
afee. It was the ill fortune of every man 
who ever had any thing to do with the 
Court of Chancery to be aware of its de- 
fects. There was not a gentleman in the 
House, and scarcely a man in the country, 
who, if not in his own person, yet in be- 
half of somebody else for whom he was 
interested, but had acquired this informa- 
tion from dear purchased experience. 
It would be a waste of time to say any 
thing to establish the proposition that our 
Chancery system was monstrously hideous 
and deformed as it regarded the principles 
of law—odious for its tardiness—dangerous 
for its uncertainty—ruinous in point of the 
expense — generally speaking, unequal, 
cruel, and oppressive, in its operation— 
a source of profligate private fortune, and 
an unmitigated public curse. 

Mr. Sugden said, it was not without 
feelings of great surprise that he had heard 
the hon. member for Colchester speak of 
the Court of Chancery in the terms he had 
done, and go so far as to describe it as “a 
. public curse”; but that surprise was 
greatly increased when he heard gentle- 
men possessing property in the country, 
and who, from their station and rank in 
life, must be supposed to be, in some de- 
gree, acquainted with the Court of Chan- 
cery, unite in cheering the hon; member’s 
expression so loudly. If he thought that 
expression of disapprobation applicable to 
the Court of Chancery, he would quit 
that Court instanter; but he would say, in 
the face of the country, that the Court of 
Chancery was not open to the imputations 
cast upon it: and while it existed as a 
court of justice, those only who were 
anxious to produce disorder in the admi- 
nistration of justice, would speak of it in 
such terms of disapprobation within the 
walls of that House. Such ought not to 
be the case—a court which had conferred 
so many important benefits on the country 
ought not to be exposed to public odium 
[cheers and laughter]. Gentlemen might 
cheer on; and though, as he was not ac- 
customed to speak in that House, those 
cheers might now daunt him, but he hoped 
the time would come when, unawed by 
them, he should be able to address the 
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House with more effect, and obtain a hear- 
ing without interruption. If gentlemen 
would inquire, they would discover that 
those who found fault with the Court of 
Chancery consisted chiefly of fraudulent 
trustees, or—{[cries of no, no,|—He hoped 
no gentleman would think he alluded to 
him, or to any within those walls: but no 
man knew better than he did, the nature 
of the causes in that court ; and he would 
repeat that the most discontented suitors 
were persons of very doubtful character ; 
and it was by such persons that the vitu- 
perations uttered in that House were 
echoed out of doors. It was in the very 
nature of the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery to prevent dispatch. A court 
of law could decide one action at a time, 
and at once, and leave the parties to bring 
another action on another point, but when 
the Court of Equity decided a case, it 
decided that case finally and for ever ; and, 
therefore, it was necessary to bring all the 
parties before the court. Then, the nature 
of the cases consisted of long and intricate 
accounts—of dark frauds which took a 
long time to examine and unravel. It was 
impossible for a human tribunal to deal 
with them otherwise than by long con- 
sideration. He would contend that it was 
impossible to put down the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Hquity. If it were once put 
down, the gentlemen opposite, on suffering 
loss through fraudulent accounts from a 
steward or trustee, would be the first to 
call for its revival: and that jurisdiction 
over accounts it was impossible tu admi- 
nister in a short space of time. As to the 
long interval said to occur between the 
setting down of a cause for hearing, and 
the time of hearing, he did not believe the 
representation correct. He held accounts 
in his hand of the quantity of business 
done in the branch of Equity for the last 
three years, and the House would find, 
that the despatch was such as rendered it 
unnecessary for them to interfere with the 
Court of Chancery. The Master of the 
Rolls and the Vice-chancellor had decided 
one thousand and twenty-two causes in the 
year 1826. The reason why they did not 
despatch as great a number in the last two 
years was, because there had been two 
Vice-chancellors appointed within that 
space, and it required some time after a 
judge was appointed before he could be 
so completely master of the business of his 
court as to use the ordinary despatch. 
It was not correct, as had been stated by 
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the hon. member for Wotton Basset, that 
a year, or seven terms, passed between the 
setting down of a cause and the hearing. 
In 1827, the Master of the Rolls disposed 
of five hundred and forty causes, and in 
the Hilary Term of the present year one 
hundred and forty-seven causes, besides 
eighty-one further directions. Thus the 
Master of the Rolls had gone through his 
business in a time incredibly short — so 
rapidly as to leave time on his hands for 
hearing those causes which might be taken 
to him irom the Vice-chancellor’s court. 
The great evil, namely, the delay which was 
now complained of, would, he was per- 
suaded, soon cease to exist.—The govern- 
ment had been blamed for the state of the 
Court of Chancery; but they did not de- 
serve that censure, for they had many 
months back proved, by their readiness to 
grant a commission, their wish to afford 
assistance to the suitors in Chancery. 
But there was a great difference between 
instituting an inquiry into complaints, and 
adopting the sweeping resolution now be- 
fore the House. The proposed measure 
would shackle the efforts of government ; 
and on that ground he should oppose it. 
Surely the time for making that charge 
against government was rather ill chosen, 
just after they had appointed a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the laws relating to 
property. Even so early as 1813, they 
had given assistance to the judicial part of 
the Courtof Chancery by appointing an ad- 
ditional judge—the Vice-chancellor; and, 
as to any further increase in the number 
of the judges, there was no necessity for 
such increase. 

The business of the court was, in fact, 
more rapidly finished than was generally 
imagined ; for any suitor, really disposed 
to go on with a good cause, could at pre- 
sent, from the manner in which the affairs 
of the court were conducted, proceed with 
reasonable despatch to the conclusion of 
his suit. He was not one of those who 
looked with satisfaction at the increase of 
the number of judges as a remedy ; for he 
could only see in it increased patronage, 
and useless expense. As to the patronage 
exercised by the lord chancellor Eldon, 
he could—and quite independently, for 
he had never sought patronage—declare it 
to have been fairly and evenly given, with 
reference to merits alone. The great ob- 
ject of lord Eldon in making appointments, 
was to look round the bar and pick out 
the most worthy. The lord Chancellor 
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alone, however, had not been reviled : the 
court itself had been held up as a curse, 
and as calculated only to encourage delay 
and protract judgment. Now, he was 
ready to say, that a suit could be as 
quickly decided in the Court of Chancery 
as in acourt of law. It was always ne- 
cessary, however, to bear in mind, that the 
nature of the cases brought before these 
courts was of a very different description ; 
and that the delay in the Court of Chan- 
cery arose more from this cause than from 
any other. It had been said that no de- 
cision of the Court of Chancery was final. 
This was not so: if there was no ground 
to support the first bill it was dismissed at 
once, and the litigation put an end to.— 
He never would consent to sever the 
bankruptcy business from the Court of 
Chancery: it would be most unsafe to 
place the important and intricate business 
of bankruptcy in any court but the very 
highest. The shocking cases of false 
swearing on affidavits, with which bank- 
rupt cases abounded, required the control 
of the most powerful tribunal. He knew 
an instance in which a man swore to an 
act of bankrupt having been committed 
by a farmer in Kent; the deponent de- 
claring that he had heard the individual 
call out to his daughter, “ Here is such a 
person, say I am out.” Upon an affidavit 
of this circumstance, the commission was 
sued out against the farmer, yet, upon the 
full bearing of the case, it was demon- 
strated, that no such occurrence could 
have taken place, from the clear way in 
which the individual had shown how he 
was occupied. There were several cases 
of this kind, and it was quite clear thet 
bankruptcy jurisdiction required the nicest 
discrimination, and the calmest investiga- 
tion,—As to what the hon. member had 
said with respect to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, he would merely observe that the 
whole aggregaie of the dividends there did 
not amount to a farthing in the pound, 
Could that, then, with any propriety, be 
assimilated to the bankruptcy jurisdiction ? 
In reference to the bar itself, he might 
assume, without fear of incurring the im- 
putation of self-interested flattery, that it 
had always been a high-minded honour- 
able body, and never more so than now. 
Indeed, if the profession had a fault, it 
was an over-anxiety to reform the law. 
It would be well to remember, that if any 
great change in the administration of jus- 
tice were effected, the present lawyers— 
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much as they were charged with obstruct- 
ing reformation—must be individually 
gainers by the event. After any great al- 
teration should be made in the courts of 
justice, a long time must elapse before 
new proceedings could be fully understood, 
and litigation must proportionably increase. 
It was therefore the interest of the profes- 
sion that such a change should be pro- 
duced. Let men of property look to it; 
for they, and not the lawyers, would prove 
the sufferers eventually. He, as a man 
who had the welfare of his country at 
heart, was decidedly averse to a system 
which he could not but look upon with 
alarm, as being little less than revolutionary 
[a laugh]. Quite willing, as he professed 
himself, to support any measure which 
he thought beneficial to the public, yet, 
though an humble individual, he would 
strenuously oppose himself to schemes 
which he must again call revolutionary, 
and striking at the root of the happy 
system of laws under which the country 
had flourished for ages. 

Mr. Baring apologized to the House 
for addressing it on a subject which he 
was little acquainted with, and requiring 
so much practical knowledge to under- 
stand. Yet, as the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had appealed to the working of the 
laws, all were competent to judge of that 
part of the question, without the aid of a 
professional education. In addition to 
daily experience, which sufficiently con- 
futed the hon. and learned member, he 
would mention a particular fact which 
had come not long ago under his personal 
observation. A case relating to commer- 
cial accounts, which involved no less a 
sum than 150,000/., had been entered in 
the Court of Chancery in the year 1795. 
There did it remain, hanging on from year 
to year, for thirty years, although both 
parties were sincerely desirous of having 
it terminated. To aggravate these vex- 
atious delays, the individuals themselves 
were meanwhile in a state of the most 
miserable indigence. They actually sub- 
sisted on charity, more. particularly on the 
bounty of an hon. member in that House, 
and at a time when this sum of 150,000/. 
was locked up in the Accountant-general’s 
office. They were each unquestionably en- 
titled to a dividend of 12,0002., although 
reduced to dependence on the munificence 
of others. Their solicitor, on being applied 
to in 1825, stated, that the decision of the 
¢ase must still be very precarious. Many of 
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the persons interested had died, and what- 
ever should be the judgment of the chan- 
cellor, some quibble might arise to inter- 
fere with the course of justice. The other 
solicitor said, that he had been most de- 
sirous, all his life, to have the case brought 
to a speedy decision, and proposed that 
it should be referred to his (Mr. Baring’s) 
arbitration the next day. To this suggestion 
he consented, after his friend, Mr. John 
Smith, had been prevailed on to share the 
responsibility with him. The result was, 
that they decided satisfactorily for all 
parties in two days, devoting an hour and 
a half each day to the examination of the 
case. While this sum of 150,000/. was 
lying in the Court of Chancery, these 
suitors were literally wanting bread ; some 
of them were aged widows, to whom it 
was net of the remotest importance that 
they should wait twenty or thirty years 
more, in order to have some subtle point 
of law decided, in which, perhaps, the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite 
would have delighted, as it would seem 
resplendent with abstract beauty to his 
mind. While this litigation was swallow- 
ing up the funds in dispute, the wretched 
suitors were living in a state of absolute 
want. His hon. friend the member for 
Midhurst, could confirm every part of his 
statement. He imputed no blame to any 
person; but this was a state of things 
which must excite the feelings of every 
man in the country. He believed that 
the late chancellor, lord Eldon, was a very 
conscientious and honourable person. 
There was no doubt he had administered 
justice in the Court of Chancery in the 
most perfect manner. But the system 
seemed to him essentially bad: it endea- 
voured to attain a perfection and nicety 
which were not practicable. The best re- 
medy, he thought, would consist of some 
mode of applying the system of arbitra- 
tion. He did not presume to suggest any 
remedy ; for he knew he was little quali- 
fied to give advice on this subject. But 
he could not help saying again, that the 
essential defect of our system of Equity 
seemed to be, that it strained at a degree 
of perfection which was not attainable, by 
the very delay that arose in the pursuit of 
it. The decision frequently turned at last 
on some points in litigation, which were 
never contemplated by the parties as 
matters in dispute. Some subtle lawyer, 
in the progress of the case, found out a 
point which could not have been antici- 
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pated, and the suit ended differently from 
the expectations of every body concerned 
in it. When he and his hon, friend came 
to their decision, and made their decree, 
they troubled themselves very little as to 


the opinions of Jord Hardwicke, or any of 


the great Equity judges. They looked 
only at the common sense of the question. 
There was a circumstance in the latter 
part of the case which was rather singular. 
When the parties had obtained their 
papers out of the Court of.Chancery, they 
found a pencil-written query on the margin 
of one of these papers, to this effect— 
“‘Has not this case been decided long 
ago.” This note showed no want of 
proper feeling on the part of the judge; 
but it showed that it was impossible as 
the court stood, for the judge to get 
through the business and attend to what 
was passing. He had not the presump- 
tion to suppose that he could suggest any 
remedy for these evils ; but, without being 
learned in the law, it was within the ob- 
servation of all persons, that nothing could 
be more ruinous or unjust than the mode 
of deciding questions of property in the 
Courts of Equity. As they were now ex- 
isting, he knew they were the objects of 
admiration and praise with the lawyers ; 
but, as for the suitors, there were no prac- 
tical means of obtaining justice in a rea- 
sonable time; and when they did obtain 
it, it was frequently at the expense of half 
the property. If any traveller were to 
come from a remote part of the world— 
from China for example—for the purpose 
of making inquiry into the state of the 
legal institutions in this country—which 
was called, and not unjustly, the most 
civilized community in the world—in order 
that he might make a report to the go- 
vernment to which he belonged of the 
state of the law, and of the expense and 
delay in the courts of justice in deciding 
questions of property, a faithful statement 
of the truth would make our practice, 
from its over refinement, seem to be that 
of the most barbarous people among whom 
law could be conceived to exist. A case 
had been lately mentioned in the news- 
papers—one of the last of those decided 
by the late chancellor—which illustrated 
his remark. A nobleman, it appeared, 
had appropriated 50,0002. in consequence 
of some proceedings before the lord Chan- 
cellor, to pay the expenses of determining 
whether he was sane or not. What 


would a man from the other side of the 
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world say to such a fact as this? Here 
was a person of large property, certainly ; 
but to decide whether or not he was in 
his senses, a cost of 50,000/. was incurred. 
Feeling in common with the rest of the 
country, that some remedy was necessary 
for these evils, it was his duty to eall the 
attention of ministers to the subject. He 
had great respect for the members of the 
legal profession. He agreed, that the lawyers 
of this country included as great a number 
of independent and honourable men as in 
any profession in the world. But still he 
firmly believed, that, as long as the reform 
of the law was left in their hands, the 
public would never succeed in obtaining 
effectual relief. He did not know in what 
hands the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had placed the inquiry into 
the state of the Common-law; but he 
hoped it would not be solely confided to 
lawyers ; for such was the natural preju- 
dice of the learned gentlemen for the 
secrets they had been all their lives study- 
ing, that they attached a much greater 
value to them than they really deserved. 
In some individuals, he was aware a less 
amiable feeling prevailed, which produced 
the same consequences. He had never 
seen any commission of lawyers which had 
done any good in the reform of the law, 
though there had been searching inquiries 
enough into other branches of the institu- 
tions of the country; but whenever go- 
vernment had attempted to touch the 
abuses of the law, they had been resisted 
by a power which they were not able to 
overcome. 

Mr. Secretary Peel felt that he owed 
the same apology to the House as had 
been made by the hon. gentleman for 
venturing to enter into a question of this 
nature, involving so many matters of a 
professional nature, having neither the 
education nor the experience that would 
qualify him to discuss it fully ; but he had 
an additional disadvantage, or perhaps he 
might call it an advantage—that he had 
not had any practical acquaintance with the 
court of Chancery. The hon. member 
for Colchester had seemed to consider 
that some peculiar responsibility devolved 
on him (Mr. Peel) on account of the state 
of the court of Chancery. But it must be 
evident to the House, that it was utterly 
impossible that he, without any professienal 
knowledge or experience, could undertake 
himself to reform that court. He could 
only admit that he had a share of that 
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responsibility, if he had obstructed any 
inquiry for which sutticient ground had 
been laid, or if he had refused his assent 
to any measure, with that view, for which 
a strong and overwhelming necessity had 
been shewn. He denied the charge wholly. 
He had never withheld his assistance in 
the reform of that, or of any branch of the 
law. He trusted, that in the course of the 
present session, he had given proof that 
he was not indisposed to lend his co-opera- 
tion in any amendment of the law, and he 
would still further shew his feeling when 
the inquiry was completed. . The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, had referred 
particularly to those commissions which 
had been issued immediately on _ his 
(Mr. Peel’s) suggestion, but principally on 
that of the learned gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Brougham), and the hon. gentleman 
had cautioned him against placing persons 
on them, who, from their professional 
prejudices, would be disinclined to lend 
their aid to useful reforms. He assured 
that hon. gentleman, that the appointment 
of those commissions had engaged his 
most serious attention. One of the com- 
missions, that for inquiring into the prac- 
tice of the Courts of Common-law, was 
now completed ; and he was ready to give 
every information as to the terms of it, or 
the persons of whom it was composed. 
He assured the House, that in selecting 
the commissioners, he had not been swayed 
by any personal predilections or partialities. 
He had not the slightest acquaintance 
with one of them. Not one of them had 
applied to him to be appointed. He had 
conferred no favour on them; for he had 
to solicit them to take on themselves the 
office. He had named them, because, in 
his honest conviction, they were the per- 
sons best qualified for the performance of 
the duty. The hon. gentleman had cau- 
tioned him against appointing lawyers on 
these commissions; but how was it possible 
to conduct an inquiry into a matter purely 
technical, if the lawyers were altogether 
excluded? It was of very great import- 
ance that the confidence of the public 
should be reposed in these commissions. 
The names would show that it was im- 
possible he could have appointed them 
with a view to their parliamentary services. 
He really did not know the political feel- 
ings of any one of them. Nobody included 
in the commission was connected with 
office. It was limited to five persons, and 
whoever heard their names would recognise 
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them as engaged in almost the first practice 
of their profession. Still they had under- 
taken it, with a determination to discharge 
their duty zealously. The country, there- 
fore, had as strong a security as it could 
possibly have before-hand in the character 
of the commissioners. The other com- 
mission was equally important — that to 
inquire into the law relating to the transfer 
of real property. The first was completed, 
and the other would be completed as early 
as possible, with reference to the persons 
who were to compose it.—With respect to 
the present question, he would not enter 
into any details of particular cases. He 
would only apply to the consideration of 
it on those general principles, which, with- 
out any professional experience, he might 
apply. He should take an intermediate 
view between those which had been stated 
in the course of the debate that evening. 
He would not admit the justice of the 
unqualified terms of reprobation which 
the hon. member for Colchester had ap- 
plied to the court of highest jurisdiction 
in this country. He was sure that his 
hon. friend who brought forward the 
motion did not wish its character to be 
taken from that speech. In the motion 
he did not concur; but still less did he 
concur in the terms of obloquy in which 
the court of Chancery and its judges had 
been attacked, as well as the members of 
the legal profession generally. He would 
leave it to some of them to vindicate the 
honourable profession to which they be- 
longed ; as he had no doubt they would do 
triumphantly. In the course of his inquiry 
into the Criminal-law, he had had some 
intercourse with them, and he could bear 
testimony to the disinterested co-operation 
they had given him. He could not agree 
with his learned friend (Mr. Sugden), that 
no remedy could be effectually applied to 
the defects of the law. He thought that 
alterations might be made, after deliberate 
inquiry, which would be very important in 
their results. These alterations would be 
in the practice of the courts: their object 
would be to make the decisions more 
speedy, and to lessen the expenses of the 
suits. There was a great deal of truth in 
the observation of his learned friend, that 
changes precipitately made, led in their 
consequences to more litigation, by 
unsettling the decisions, and, instead of 
diminishing the expenses, increasing them, 
by rendering the law more uncertain. The 
proposition of his hon. friend was not for 
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any inquiry of a specific nature, but 
generally without pointing out what, 
that there should be something done. It 
was an abstract proposition, without any 
particular measure. It was a compendious 
expedient to pronounce that something 
should be done, but it gave no notion of 
the measures to be introduced. His hon. 
friend had stated, that in a short time he 
intended to enter more deeply into the 
subject, when he would make known what 
specific measure he would propose as a 
remedy for the evils of the court of 
Chancery. If that was his intention, he 
would rather wait till his hon. friend would 
enter at large into the subject. Instead of 
acting on his hasty and superficial view, 
he would prefer to hear his whole and 
mature proposition. He trusted, there- 
fore, that his hon. friend would consent to 
withdraw his motion, and not call on the 
House for any opinion on so loose and 
indefinite a motion as the present. When 
he was able to explain specifically what 
remedy he intended to apply, it would be 
time enough for the House to interfere. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had never 
considered that he was called on to bring 
forward any measure as a remedy for the 
evils of the court of Chancery, but he had 
merely stated, that he had prepared some 
outlines of a remedy, and probably might 
hereafter state some specific proposition. 
Mr. Secretary Peel resumed :— Having 
the intention, then, on some future day, 
to call the attention of the House to a 
specific proposition, he would ask again, 
whether it would not be better to reserve 
this motion until he could bring before 
the House the whole question complete ? 
As yet his hon. friend had mentioned only 
one particular proposition, on which se- 
rious doubts were entertained; that of the 
separation of the bankruptcy jurisdiction 
from the Great Seal. The hon. gentle- 
man also proposed some additional aid to 
the Court of Chancery. On the former 
proposition, he, last session, had made a 
specific motion, and his hon. friend must 
recollect, that he was opposed by some of 
the highest legal authorities, who had ex- 
pressed their doubts as to the policy of 
the measure. Many of them were of 


opinion, that no material alteration of the 
constitution of the court was necessary, 
as they considered it possible that the 
court could retain the jurisdiction of bank- 
ruptcy, with three judges to do the busi- 
ness of Chancery. There was an unwil- 
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lingness manifested, on that occasion, to 
come to any decision, in order that the 
House might have experience of the la- 
bours of the judges before it legislated. — 
In discussing this question, two matters 
must be borne in mind; first, whether it 
was desirable there should be any altera- 
tion in the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery? So far as the law of real property 
was concerned, this would be included in 
the inquiry of the commission which would 
shortly be appointed. The commission 
which his hon. friend had praised in such 
warm terms, was appointed to inquire into 
the practice of the Court of Chancery. 
His hon. friend treated lightly the volume 
which had appeared a few weeks ago, 
under the authority of the lord Chancel- 
lor, the Vice-chancellor, and the Master 
of the Rolls, containing eighty-three orders 
for the regulation of the Court of Chan- 
cery. All those orders were founded on 
the recommendation of that commission, 
in which his hon. friend had such full and 
entire confidence, that he adverted to the 
evidence taken before it as the ground- 
work of his motion. These eighty-three 
orders were all founded on that report, 
and they were not all that his noble friend, 
the lord Chancellor, meant to issue.—His 
hon. friend should bear in mind the cir- 
cumstances in which government were 
placed, since he last year had addressed 
the House on this subject. During the 
intermediate time he should consider what 
must have been the occupations of the 
lord Chancellor, which, though they did 
not prevent him from attending to the 
business of his court, had entirely prevent- 
ed him from considering the changes that 
should be made in its constitution. The 
present government itself was constituted 
only one week before the meeting of par- 
liament. The hon. gentleman, therefore, 
ought not to convey reflections on govern- 
ment because they had not been able to 
bring forward any general proposition for 
the reform of the Court of Chancery, He 
apprehended, it was impossible to deny 
the great arrear of causes, and of business 
generally, in that court; and it was equally 
impossible to deny, that it would be a 
manifest advantage, not only to the suitors 
of the court, but for the public at large, 
and for the character of the country, if 
causes could be conducted at less expense, 
and decided in less time. Delay not only 
added to expense, but to anxiety, and 
that suspense was almost a worse evil than 
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adverse adjudication. ‘These were subjects, 
which, of course, the government was not 
unwilling to consider, while it was admitted 
that there was a greater arrear than ought 


to exist; but, it ought to be recollected, | 
that it was a diminishing arrear, although | 


perhaps it did. not diminish sufficiently 


fast, so as to leave the court, at any period | 


that could easily be fixed, free for the de- 
cision of new matters. The topic of the 
Court of Chancery had been necessarily 
mixed up with others of high importance 
which had _ pressed upon 


had had frequent conferences on the sub- 
ject with a view to alteration. It was not 
to be disputed that there was a consider- 
able and an accumulating arrear in the 


King’s-bench, arising from no fault of, 


the judges ; who devoted as much time 
as it was possible for men to apply to 
their duties. 
Mr. Justice Bailey, had both made repre- 
sentations to him upon the subject, and 


the point touched upon by the learned | 
member for Wootton Basset (Mr. Twiss) 


had also engaged the attention of govern- 
ment. Here, then, were two courts—the 
Chancery and King’s-bench—overwhelm- 
ed with a mass of business. In one in- 
stance, the mass was so ponderous that 
Mr. Shadwell had declared that it would 
require not three human beings, 
angels, to get through it. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that Mr. 
Shadwell’s statement was, that three angels 
could not get through it. 

Mr. Peel trusted that, as that gentle- 
man had been advanced to the bench, and 


had thus become one of the three, he ' 


would display not only human strength, 
but something of the angelic powers to 
which he had alluded. If, then, three 
judges were unable to overcome and to 
prevent the accumulation of the arrears, 
the next question was, whether any per- 
manent provision ought to be made for 
the discharge of the duty; and he was 
sure that it would not be fit to appoint a 
new judge, until it had been established 
that the present number was insufficient. 
The multiplication of judges and of judi- 
cial establishments did not, in his opinion, 
tend to facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness. 
had decidedly a contrary effect, and con- 
stituted one of the chief evils of which we 
had now to complain, What he contend- 
ed was, that sufficient experience had not 
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his (Mr. | 
Peel’s) attention; but, nevertheless, he | 


The lord Chief Justice, and | 


but three | 
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| yet been obtained, to enable the govern- 
iment or the House to decide, whether 
' there should or should not be a permanent 
addition to the judicial establishment of 
the kingdom. If it were found necessary, 
the country would not grudge the ex- 
| pense ; but the necessity ought first to be 
established. A plan had been suggested 
of making the Court of Exchequer more 
‘efficient. At present it exercised three 
| jurisdictions—equity, revenue, and com- 
| mon-law ; and the limitation of the busi- 
ness had been attributed to the fact, that 
a certain number of solicitors only were 
qualified to practise in it. He bore will- 
ing testimony to the great ability and 
learning of the barons of the Exchequer, 
and that the small quantity of business 
was not to be ascribed to any deficiency 
on their part; but, certain it was, that, 
compared with the judges of the King’s- 
bench and Common Pleas, they had little 
‘to do. The learned member opposite 
(Mr. Brougham), had suggested the open- 
ing of the Exchequer to attornies gene- 
‘rally; and the quantity of revenue busi- 
“ness had of late been so decreased by the 
new laws regulating the Customs and Ex- 
‘cise, that in future it was not likely to 
occupy any very material portion of time. 
The equity business of the Exchequer, 
excepting in tithe cases, gave little relief 
to the Court of Chancery: if, by the ad- 
dition of another judge, or in any other 
way, it could be made efficient for that 
purpose, an important object would be 
gained; and he believed that this addi- 
tion might be made without augmenting 
the establishment of inferior officers in the 
Exchequer. If it should appear that, 
when the present amount of arrear was 
wiped away, the Court of Chancery, as 
now constituted, would be sufficient for 
the current business, there might be an 
advantage in the appointment of a com- 
mission, temporary in its duration, to 
assist in removing the existing accumula- 
tion. He forbore from expressing any 
opinion upon these points, and he had 
only adverted to them to show that they 
had not escaped the attention of govern- 
‘ment. They were, however, involved with 
other considerations of importance; and 
that of expense only was enough to in- 
duce ministers to pause before they adopt- 
' ed, definitively, any of the alternatives 
‘offered to them. With respect to the 
: precise motion, he thought he had good 
‘parliamentary grounds for resisting it, 
E 
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without incurring the imputation of an 
endeavour to procure delay. He was 
unwilling to assent to an abstract propo- 
sition; especially when the hon. mover 
himself had given notice of his intention 
to submit a more specific motion on a 
future occasion. There was no ground 
for any reflection upon government, and 
such a proposal was not usually persisted 
in, unless there were good ground for 
thinking, that government was determined 
to resist all inquiry and to impede all 
remedy. If the hon. member found that 
the subject was neglected, he might revive 
it hereafter; and, in order that he might 
do so more conveniently, he would not 
meet the motion by a direct negative, but 
by the previous question, which would not 
require the House to pronounce any de- 
cided opinion. 

Sir J. Scarlett concurred with the right 
hon. gentleman, that the proper time for 
coming to a decision was when a specific 
motion was brought forward; but after 
what had already passed, he thought there 
was no necessity for the indefinite proposi- 
tion in the hands of the Speaker. If his 
hon. friend had proposed a motion fer the 
purpose of engrafting upon it a bill, he 
might have voted differently; but as his 
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hon. friend stated, that the subject was to | 


be brought under consideration again, this 
was a good ground for voting against the 
motion. He was disposed to concur with 
the right hon. gentleman, that the number 
of judges ought not to be increased. He 
recollected the opinion expressed by the 
late sir S. Romilly, that no addition was 
required to the number of judges in the 
then Court of Chancery. Even if it were 


a question of doubt, he should be disposed | 


to wait until the present Chancellor had 
had an opportunity of trying the effect of 
such'reforms and amendments as it was 
known he was disposed to introduce, to 
facilitate the practice of the court. From 
a long and intimate acquaintance with that 
noble person, he was satisfied that it was 
his sincere desire to remedy existing evils, 
and not to oppose prejudice to the real 
utility of propositions for the improvement 
of the Court of Chancery. He did not 
contend that the Court of Chancery did 
not require improvement; but improve- 
ment was not to be had by increasing the 
number of the judges, but by an alteration 
of the forms of procedure, and by facili- 
tating the progress of causes. One of the 
chief difficulties of the Court of Chancery 
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was, that the same individual had to de- 
termine both the law and the fact. It was 
the same in other countries, and was at- 
tended with similar inconveniences. It 
was impossible, in a complicated case, for 
the same individual to judge of the law 
and ,the fact, from the same argument, 
too, without great delay and inconvenience. 
It occurred to him, that a very useful im- 
provement in the course of proceeding in 
the Court of Chancery would be to sepa- 
rate the adjudication of the law from the 
fact. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that he would leave to the gentlemen of 
the bar the task of vindicating themselves 
from the reproaches cast upon them by 
the hon. member for Colchester. He 
thought that before that House, the bar 
of England required no vindication. With 
those who from education, connection, or 
long intercourse, had become acquainted 
with the members of the bar, in this and 
in the other House of parliament, he was 
sure it would not suffer from the imputa- 
tions to which he alluded. He did not 
deny that at some periods, into so large 
and mixed a body, individuals might have 
been introduced, whose characters and 
conduct had thrown a slur upon the pro- 
fession; but those who, of late years, had 
been intrusted with the duty of prevent- 
ing the intrusion of unworthy candidates, 
had not been deficient in watchfulness to 
exclude those who, from a spirit of chi- 
canery, and a deficiency in the upright 
feelings and just principles which distin- 
guished gentlemen (although in some 
cases not unaccompanied by great talents), 
were deemed unfit to become members of 
this branch of the profession, Their en- 
deavour was to vindicate the bar by puri- 
fying it; and in many instances, he was 
happy to say, their efforts had been at- 
tended with success. But of all the 
charges against the bar of England, that 
was the least deserved which was derived 
from the pay they received ; their emolu- 
ments were purely honorary; and if he 
knew any thing of the early history of the 
hon. gentleman, he must know that a 
suitor was entitled, on any terms, to the 
assistance of the profession ; therefore, to 
speak of it as a mercenary profession, was 
to use the language of ignorance for the 
purpose of invective. A more unjust and 
at the same time a more absurd reproach 
had never been attempted to be cast upon 
the bar, than that of doing half the labours 
for their fee, when the fee was in the op- 
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tion of the party giving it. 
to make an attack on an individual. He 
did not shrink from the charge of being a 
moderate reformer. 
‘if those who attacked character would dis- 


It was easy | 


He should be glad | 


play equal talent when called to defend | 


one. 


The most ignorant might attack | 


and destroy an edifice, but it required | 


wisdom to build it up. He was not against | 


reform, but the best way to reform was 
to conduct it with temper. It was im- 
possible in a country like this, that pro- 
perty could be secured without expense. 
His hon. friend near him had referred to 
a case in which he had _ prevented parties 


from being involved in an expensive pro- | 


cess of law. It happened to every pro- 
fessional man that he often advised his client 
not to proceed, and told him that his case 
was doubtful. But the clients say—‘ We 
do not care for that; nothing will satisfy 
us short of a judge and jury.” If the par- 
ties, in the case mentioned by his hon. 
friend, were disposed to get the 150,000/. 
out of Chancery by arbitration, well and 
good ; but if all persons having questions of 
that kind did the same, there would then 
be no settled rules for property. If it was 
necessary to have rules, there must be 
men who understood those rules, and 
could apply them. It was certainly a 
difficult thing to get property out of the 
Court of Chancery, and he always advised 
persons not to pay money into that court 
if they could help it; but he did not 
think that this difficulty was any imputa- 
tion upon the court. He should support 
the amendment of the right hon. gentle- 
man, because he did not think it was fit 
that the House should vote upon an ab- 
stract question. 

Mr. Brougham wished to say a few 
words, that the grounds of his vote might 
be clearly understood. He agreed that it 
was, at all times, inconvenient to vote ab- 
stract propositions ; and, if he understood 
it rightly, there was one part of the mo- 
tion to which he could in no way agree. 
With all respect for his hon. friend, to 
whom the country was under such weighty 
obligations for benefits conferred, espe- 
cially in reference to the Court of Chan- 
cery, he could not concur in his proposi- 
tion of that night withont abandoning the 
principles he had uniformly held and de- 


clared. He was called upon to assert, by | 


the motion ; not merely that certain great 
evils exist in Chancery, attending the 
mode of proceeding and the construction 
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of the law (for to that extent he might be 
willing to go), but to declare the affirma- 
tive of that proposition of which he had 
maintained the negative from the time 
when the subject of the Court of Chancery 
was broached in the year 1811 down to 
the period when it was introduced by his 
learned friend, Mr. Williams, then mem- 
ber for Lincoln. It formed the conclusion 
of the motion in the hands of the Speaker, 
and declared the inadequacy of the ma- 
chinery of the court, as at present consti- 
tuted. For his own part, he was satisfied 
that there were judges enough, and officers 
enough, to administer the equitable juris- 
diction of the country, without any arrear, 
if they duly bestirred themselves in the 
exercise of their functions, and called to 
their aid certain plain and easy reforms. 
Great part of those reforms might be made 
by themselves as matters of practice, and 
to the rest attention had been directed 
with a view of obtaining legislative assist- 
ance. He fully concurred with a great 
light, unhappily now extinguished—a high 
authority upon all subjects, but still higher 
upon those relating to the laws of the 
country, and more peculiarly to be revered 
and followed upon that branch of juris- 
prudence with which he was peculiarly 
conversant— he need hardly say that he 
meant sir S. Romilly—who had declared, 
not from hearsay, not even from mere ac- 
curate observation, but from daily and 
hourly practical personal experience—that 
not only three Equity Judges would be 
sufficient, but that the third judge then 
recommended to be appointed was unne- 
cessary. This opinion he gave not once, 
but as often as the subject was brought 
before the House, and stated his con- 
vincing reason most elaborately and im- 
pressively, as many present would recol- 
lect, and as others might read in the re- 
cords of parliamentary history. In 1812, 
or the beginning of 1813, sir S. Romilly 
opposed the Vice-chancellor’s bill, and 
urged, that if the two judges then existing 
did their duty, with a few slight changes 
in the practice of the court, they might 
get through all the business brought be- 
fore it. It might be said, that the busi- 
ness had since increased; but the very 
adoption of the measure opposed by sir 8. 
Romilly had materially contributed to that 
increase. The bill being carried, the 


office of Vice-chancellor was created ; 
and thus half as much more judicial power 
was given, or was supposed to be given, 
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to the court. It was naturally thought by 
some, that three judges must be adequate 
to all the business, and to get rid of the 
arrear. But were not two judges formerly 
quite sufficient? Was there any arrear 
under lord Thurlow, or lord Lough- 
borough ? [It was intimated, across the 
table, that in the time of lord Lough- 
borough there was some arrear in Chan- 
cery]. There might bea slight arrear; 
but it did not deserve the name, as com- 
pared with the vast accumulation of the 
present day. He was happy to be able to 
say that the arrear was not on the increase 
at the present moment; that it was not 
even stationary, for it had been consider- 
ably reduced. He also founded his re- 
sistance to the latter part of the motion, 
upon the fact, that previous to the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, and without 
a Vice-chancellor, business, at one time, 
was got through without any arrear; and 
at another with a very trifling arrear, by 
the predecessors of the late lord Chan- 
cellor. But, in spite of the increased judi- 
cial power since 1813, there was still a 
heavy arrear; and it might be said, that 
the existence of that arrear increased the 
slowness and difficulty in hearing and de- 
termining new business, while, without 
that arrear, the judges would be compe- 
tent to the despatch and decision of the 
new business. In courts of justice it might 
be as it was in the private affairs of an in- 
dividual ; in point of economy, where a 
man had only a limited income, it was 
good policy to start him in the world with- 
out any accumulation of debt; and on 
similar principles, it would be wise to start 
the Court of Chancery afresh, without any 
arrear of business. On this account he 
had listened with the more favour to the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman, 
for appointing a temporary commission to 
get rid of the existing accumulation of 


causes, and thus starting the three Equity | 


Judges fairly and without weight, ascer- 
tain whether they could not keep pace 
with the current business of Chancery. 
His opinion with respect to the division of 
business between the Courts of Equity 
and the Courts of Law was well known. 
He differed widely on that point from his 
learned friend the member for Weymouth. 
He had said, and he repeated it, that a 
great change was necessary. As much as 


possible of the business which had, of late 
years, got inio the Courts of Equity ought 
to be drawn back to the Courts of Law, 
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If that were done, not only would justice 
be administered more quickly, more satis- 
factorily, more cheaply, and more surely, 
and not only would much of the ruinous 
expense, which at present was so disgrace- 
fully attached to the administration of jus- 
tice, be got rid of; but, instead of there 
being any doubt, whether the three Equity 
Judges were sufficient for the despatch of 
business, the only doubt would be whe- 
ther they were not too many. As, how- 
ever, this was a subject which he hoped 
was in a train for thorough discussion 
elsewhere, he would abstain, at present, 
from saying any thing more upon it.—He 
would now beg leave to say one word with 
reference to the learned lord on the wool- 
sack, and to the learned judges who were 
that learned lord’s coadjutors in subordi- 
nate courts. He was quite ready to agree 
with those who had expressed their conti- 
dent hopes that these three learned per- 
sons would be found perfectly adequate to 
the discharge of the important duties im- 
posed upon them. With regard to the late 
Vice-chanccllor, now the Master of the 
Rolls, his character for ability, learning, 
perseverance, and diligence, was too well 
known to render it necessary for him to 
say more than that there never was a more 
diligent and active judge, or one who de- 
voted more time to the business of his si- 
tuation, or one who, in a given time, got 
through so much business. He had also 
great confidence in the talent and learn- 
ing of his learned friend the present Vice- 
chancellor. Undoubtedly it would be rash 
to pronounce any decided opinion on this 
the very morn of his judicial day; but, 
knowing his general capacity, and_ his 
eminence at the bar, he had great ex- 
pectations that his learned friend would 
be equally distinguished in his judicial ca- 
pacity, At the same time, it certainly 
did not always follow that an able man at 
the bar made a good judge. God forbid 
that he should be supposed to throw out 
the slightest doubt upon the subject; but 
experience was still wanting with respect 
to it. As to the learned lord at the head 
of the Chancery.Court, he agreed with his 
learned friend opposite, that, to a certain 
extent, that learned lord was new to the 
practice of Courts of Equity. He must 


‘undoubtedly have had considerable diffi- 


culties to encounter in the discharge of 
his high office. As, however, it was ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that he was a 
man of great talents and knowledge, it 
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was impossible not to feel confidence that | 
he would goon with the same success 

as other learned persons had done, who 
had gone into Courts of Equity from Com- 
mon-law courts. About a year ago, he 
had expressed his unwillingness not to try 
what might be accomplished by the ar | 
rangement which then existed. A twelve- | | 
month had elapsed, and the arrears had | 

not increased; they had not even been | 
stationary ; they had diminished. With | 
that diminution his confidence had natu- 
rally grown.— The other observations 
which he wished to make, related. to the 
inquiries which were now going on upon | 
the subject of legal reforms. In these 
matters the country felt a deep interest. 
In no one subject were they more anxiously 
interested, not even in economical reform, 
retrenchment of public expenditure, and 
relief from taxation ; for, popular as all 
these questions were, he doubted if even 
these moved the public mind more deeply 
than the reform of our system of jurispru- 
dence ; and, for this plain and obvious rea- 
son,—men had at length begun to feel, 
be their hopes ever so fond, and their ex- 
pectations from the Fiance Committee 
ever so sanguine, that, as long as the debt, 
the dead-weight, and the pension list, con- 
tinued, it was impossible that any sum 
which should bear a large proportion to 
the millions which they must pay for 
the debt, and the interest of the debt, 
could ever be removed. That being the 
case, men naturally looked at other parts 
of our system which came home to them, 

and pressed heavily upon almost all, and 
were more burthensome even than their 
taxation. His opinion was founded upon 
an extensive correspondence in which he 
had been engaged since the question of 
reform in ourjurisprudence had occupied the 
attention of the House—a correspondence, 
in the profession and out of it, with those 
very persons to whom the learned member 
for Weymouth had alluded, not as victims | 
of the abuses of the law, but as victims of 
the reforms in the law which that learned 
member apprehended. He meant men of 
property, mercantile men, landed men, 
men who groaned under the effect of the 
law of real property, under which it was so 
difficult to tell whether they had a title to 
the property in their possession, how they 
could make a title to property they might 
be going to purchase, or to the fortune they 
might inherit. It very often happened 





that mercantile men did not know what , 
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funds belonged to them and what to others ; 
who their partners were, or whether they 
had any partners at all. Good as he be- 
lieved some parts of the mercantile law 
to be—good as he believed the common 
law part of it to be—yet a more vicious 
and enslaving system than the law re- 
lating to partnerships did not, in his opi- 
nion, exist. Now that the people were 
suffering under these abuses, they felt 
anxious that the law should not exist as it 
was, but rather that it should be super- 
seded by almost any other system.—He 
had been induced to mention these cir- 
cumstances, to show the acute feeling of 
the country on the question of legal re- 
forms. There had been no disposition ex- 
pressed on the part of government to op- 
pose these reforms ; bat then, though it 
mattered little what the form might be, 
yet every thing depended on the constitu- 
tion of the commissions—on the indivi- 
duals who were to compose them. His 
learned friend had observed, that profes- 
sional men ought not to be objected to, 
because it might be said that they were 
interested in the preservation of the 
present system. Nothing could be more 
just, nothing more practically true. 
Lawyers were not interested, guast pro- 
fessional men, because, far from lessen- 
ing their business, every such change had. 
a direct tendency to increase it. But 
men were not always actuated by in- 
terested motives. Those who had been 
long used to the system had another bias, 
quite as dangerous and as strong, though 
not so sordid. Some men were prejudiced 
in favour of a system in which they had 
been born and bred: they loved the 
mysteries which they had spent so much 
time in learning ; and they did not like the 
rude hand which would sweep away the 
cobwebs, in spinning which they had spent 
their midnight’s oil and their days for, per- 
haps, half a century. This it was, and 
not their interest that he dreaded; and 
therefore, he said, that neither judges, 

whether chief judges or puisne judges, nor 


' men who were on the verge of being made 


judges, were the persons best suited to 
effect a change in the system as it at pre- 
sent stood. He wished to touch lightly 
and delicately on this matter, as one of the 


/ commissions was not yet appointed, and 


that which was appointed had not yet be- 
gun its operations. The latter was past 
praying for: but for the other, he must 
express his anxious hope that the greatest 
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care would be taken in constituting it. 
He would rather it should be composed 
of three than five; but five he thought 
quite enough, and he would have such per- 
sons named as were totally free from any 
thing like professional bias or prejudice. 
That they were here placed between two 
difficulties, he admitted. They might find 
a man who had no bias, and who might, 
for that reason, be the less informed upon 
the subject ; but if they could find men in 
the profession—and such men did exist— 
who were not only eminent lawyers, but 
who joined practical knowledge with an 
extensive and general acquaintance with 
the law—if they found such men as these, 
and did not appoint them, then he knew 
what the conclusion would be. The world 
at large would see that they had chosen 
men, not because they were good lawyers 
—not because they were strong in equity 
—not because they were powerful in real 
property—but because they were weak re- 
formers, because they were powerless in 
inquiring into abuses, and because, though 
they could not refuse the investigation, 
they were determined that the system 
should pass the ordeal with as little da- 
mage, with as little change as possible. 
Tertium nullum constat. They must 
either choose good men who would reform, 
or good men who would not reform. 
The government had given a pledge, that 
they were desirous of reform; and, if it 
were not redeemed by a properly consti- 
tuted commission, they would defeat the 
just, general, and ardent expectation of the 
country. He wished to state this in time. 
He meant no offence to those persons-to 
whom he had alluded. He had no dis- 
trust in the lord Chancellor, or in the right 
hon. Secretary, with whom these appoint- 
ments rested; but if he had omitted on 
the present occasion, in the interval be- 
tween the appointment of the one com- 
mission and the near appointment of the 
other, to express the fears which he enter- 
tained—fears founded, he did not deny, 
on rumours which had come to his ears— 
and should no good hereafter result from 
appointments from which he had fondly 
expected much, the House would have a 
right to complain ; and those out of doors, 
who had confided in him when he brought 
forward this inquiry, would have a right to 
blame him, if he had not spoken his mind 
upon the subject. One word more with 
respect to the evil of an improper ap- 
pointment of the second commission. It 
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would not only defeat the hopes enter- 
tained of great improvement in the law of 
real property, but it would also most in- 
juriously indicate to the commission al- 
ready appointed what was the disposition 
of government on the subject. If the 
members of the first commission saw that 
certain persons were chosen, or, on the 
other hand, that certain persons were 
omitted in the formation of the second 
commission, they would naturally conclude 
that government were not over anxious 
for reformation in the state of the law. 
Whatever might be their instructions, they 
would look at facts rather than at words ; 
especially in matters of a personal nature. 
Such were the observations which he had 
felt it his duty to make ; and he had made 
them with pain and anxiety; because he 
was aware that the tendency of all remarks 
of the kind was to assume the appearance 
of invidious objection to individuals. 
His objections, however, were far from 
being of a personal description, and were 
exclusively such as he had stated. 

After a short reply from Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, the House divided: For the mo- 
tion 42; For the previous question 91 ; 
Majority against the motion 49. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 25. 


Corporation AND Test Acts REPEAL 
Bixu.] On the order of the day for taking 
the Report on this bill into further consider- 
ation, 

The Earl of Eldon said, that, having an 
alteration to propose in the preamble of 
the second clause, he should move that 
the following words be left out:— 
“And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, discipline, and government, 
thereof, and the Protestant Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and the doctrine, 
discipline, and government, thereof, are 
by the laws of this realim severally estab- 
lished permanently and inviolably.” His 
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reason for wishing those words to be left 
out was, because he thought that that 
clause had been most insidiously intro- 
duced into those bills, from which it had 
been most incautiously borrowed. The 
preamble set forth that the doctrine, 
discipline, and government, of the Church 
were severally secured and yet they 
could not be secured if the laws of 
the realm were altered with respect to 
that which no man living could doubt 
were acts which, by the Union, were 
meant to be preserved as statutes then in 
force for the security of the Church of 
England. He strongly contended, that 
their lordships ought not to leave this 
clause standing as part of the present bill. 
It was not, however, his intention to divide 
the House upon his motion; his object in 
moving it being merely to have it entered 
upon the Journals. 

Earl Grey hoped, that the assurance of 
the learned earl, that he would merely 
move his amendment pro forma, would be 
better observed than a similar assurance 
made by the same noble earl last night 
had been. He had then assured their 
lordships, that he had no intention of 
dividing the House upon an amendment 
proposed by him, his only object being to 
have it entered upon the Journals; upon 
the faith of which assurance, several noble 
lords went away. Nevertheless, the 
learned earl thought proper afterwards to 
divide the House upon his motion, behind 
the backs of those noble lords who had so 
left the House. In point of order, it was 
not competent to the learned earl to make 
this proposition now; for their lordships 
had already passed the preamble of the 
bill. The learned earl, their lordships 
would recollect, had moved the introduc- 
tion of certain words into the preamble of 
the bill. That proposition was negatived. 
Their lortlships then proceeded beyond 
the preamble, and the learned earl moved 
the introduction of the words “ that I am 
a Protestant” into the Declaration. Now, 
that motion was under discussion, when it 
was agreed, in order to give noble lords an 
opportunity of more maturely considering 
its effects, to adjourn the further discussion 
of it until to-day. Therefore, he repeated, 
that in point of order, it was impossible for 
the learned earl to make his present pro- 
position in this stage of the bill. But it 
would be competent to him, at a future 
period, when the clause came to be put, 
to object to it altogether; or he might 
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propose any amendment he pleased upon 
the third reading of the bill. 

The Earl of Eldon denied that the 
House had come to that stage of the bill, 
in which he had proposed to insert the 
words “I am a Protestant.” On the con- 
trary, a motion was made for the post- 
ponement of the further consideration 
of the report, before he could move the 
insertion of those words in the Declaration. 
The noble earl, too, had mistaken what 
he had stated as to his intention in moving 
these amendments. He had not said, that 
he moved them only for the purpose of 
putting them formally on the Journals ; 
and when that charge had been brought 
against him last night, he understood that 
he was entirely acquitted of it. He would 
be sorry to bring their lordships’ pro- 
ceedings into confusion. No man was 
more desirous than he was to conform to 
their orders. He would rather that this 
faulty, miserable, wretched bill, should 
pass without any amendment, than be 
guilty of a’breach of the orders of the 
House. But he maintained that he was 
not out of order, and that it was fully 
competent for him to make this motion ; 
and he was the more inclined to persist in 
making it, after the objections that had 
been urged against it. He would with- 
draw his amendment, however, out of 
compliment to the noble earl; but, on the 
third reading, he would take the sense of 
the House upon it. 

Earl Grey said, that the learned earl 
now offered to withdraw his proposition in 
compliment to him ; but he wanted nothing 
from the learned earl out of compliment. 
He repeated, that the proposition could 
not now be brought forward. He had 
referred to the printed minutes and they 
fully bore out whathe had said. In those 
minutes there was this entry :—‘“‘ It was 
then moved, that after the word ‘that’ 
the words ‘ Iam a Protestant’ be inserted ; 
which being put, the further consideration 
of the motion was adjourned until to- 
morrow.” 

The Earl of Eldon said, upon his honour, 
he never did move that amendment. He 
knew it was so upon the minutes; but he 
would assert that whoever had placed it 
there, had done so without being warranted 
by the fact. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the course 
of proceeding last night had been this— 
the learned lord moved an amendment, 
which was negatived: he afterwards stated, 
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that he meant to move another amend- 
ment, introducing the words “I am a 
Protestant” into the Declaration, and 
proceeded to state the grounds on which 
he meant to move that amendment. 
Some noble lords then proposed that the 
subject should stand over till to-night, in 
order to give them an opportunity of 
considering it; upon which it was moved, 
that the question be adjourned to this 
evening; but he did not think that his 
learned friend had moved his amendment. 

Lord Holland, said, that whatever might 
be the learned lord’s recollection of what 
took place last night, there was the docu- 
ment from which it appeared that the 
motion was made; and, if any additional 
proof were necessary, it was to be found 
in what had been stated by the learned 
lord, who said that two speeches had been 
made upon it; because, who ever heard of 
any noble lord getting up and making a 
speech to-day, in support of a motion 
which he intended to bring forward to- 
morrow? It was clear, therefore, that 
that question was decided. The noble 
and learned lord, however, seemed to 
disregard the records of the House, and 
called upon the House to take his asser- 
tion in preference. Now, he (lord Holland) 
was— a plain blunt man ;” but only let 
him suppose that he, or any of his noble 
friends had attempted to deny the authority 
of the records of that House, what dread- 
ful consequences would they not be told 
would ensue from trainpling under foot all 
the sacred rules, and usages, and customs, 
handed down to them by their ancestors! 
If such a proceeding as this were to be 
allowed, any man who, after a measure 
had been carried, wished to defeat that 
measure, would have nothing to do but 
to say that the motion had not been made. 
Their lordships must be bound by their 
own records. The learned earl, however, 
fortunately for himself—perhaps unfortu- 
nately for the House—would have another 
opportunity of bringing forward his pro- 
position; but, unquestionably, to do so 
now would be against all rules, and 
orders. 

The Earl of Eldon would withdraw his 
motion; but he would repeat, that he had 
never got to that motion which referred 
to the introduction of the words ‘IT ama 
Protestant ” into the Declaration. What 
he had said was, that that amendment 
ought to be introduced, but he had cer- 
tainly never made the motion. 
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The order of the day being read, 

The Earl of Eldon said, he would now 
move (the clause having been read by the 
clerk), that instead of the word “ declare,” 
the word “‘ swear” be substituted; but he 
only did so, for the purpose of having 
such motion entered on the Journals. 

Earl Grey rose to order. The House 
had left off last night at a part of the 
clause subsequent to that in which the 
noble and learned earl now moved to 
introduce his amendment; it was there- 
fore incompetent for him to make that 
motion now. He was surprised to hear 
the learned earl re-assert, that he had not 
made his motion last night for the intro- 
duction of the words ‘ I am a Protestant” 
into the Declaration in this clause. How 
could they tell what had been done but by 
the records of the House? Now, if a 
false entry had been made in those records, 
a great fault had been committed by some 
person, and it ought to be noticed. He 
certainly thought that the motion had 
been made, and his recollection was con- 
firmed by the minutes. In future, he 
hoped that, to avoid accidents, every mo- 
tion would be read and put before it was 
entered on the records of the House. He 
conceived the House was now bound to 
proceed to the consideration of that ques- 
tion which was under discussion when they 
adjourned. 

The Earl of Eldon wished to be under- 
stood as withdrawing these two motions, 
but not admitting the fact. He would now 


move, that there be inserted after the | 


words “ on the true faith of a Christian,” 
these words, “ 1 am a Protestant.” He 
wished their lordships to understand, that 


what he was now proposing had relation | 
to the corporations only, and not to offices | 


under the Crown. He also solemnly pro- 
tested, that he would not make this mo- 


tion, if he thought that it operated to the ' 
prejudice of the claims of the Roman 
What he wished was, that the | 


Catholics. 
present bill, if passed, should pass without 


affecting the Roman Catholic claims one | 


way or the other. His only motive in 
proposing this amendment was, that if 
this clause were to be enacted without 
these words, it would have the effect of 
materially promoting the views of the 
Roman Catholics.—He now wished to say 
a few words again on this subject. The 
Declaration to which his present amend- 
ment referred, had nothing to do with the 
subsequent part of the bill, with respect 
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| to the Test act. The Corporation act, to 

which alone it did refer, proceeded to 
_ State what persons were to be brought into 
| corporations in future. It said, that no 
| mayor, recorder, bailiffs, &c. should be 
elected who had not taken the Sacrament 
| within twelve months preceding his elec- 
tion. There was not a word said about 
|his taking it after being elected. The 
Test act required that persons appointed 
_to any offices of trust should take the 
| Sacrament within six months. Now, the 
| Corporation act required that they should 
'take some oaths, but which were altered 
by three subsequent acts of parliament, 
by which they were to take the substituted 
oaths instead of those mentioned in the 
Corporation act. But in no subsequent 
act were they required to make the decla- 
ration against transubstantiation. Now, 
he desired to know by what act of parlia- 
| ment a person filling a corporate office, as 

such, was bound to make the declaration 
| against transubstantiation? A man might 
| be a mayor, or an alderman, but not a 
Justice of the peace; and, unless he was a 
| Justice of the peace, he wished to know by 

what act he was required to make the 
| declaration against transubstantiation ? It 
| was nothing more than proper, inasmuch 
‘as, with respect to corporations, their 
| lordships were about to repeal the act im- 
| posing the Sacramental Test, that some- 
| thing approaching at least to the same 
| 





security should be substituted in its stead. 
That Test would not now operate, except 
in cases where the individual was not only 
a member of the corporation, but a justice 
of the peace also. A man might come 
and make the present Declaration, with- 
out being of any religion at all. This, he 
contended, was the case with reference to 
the present Declaration. Individuals of 
any denomination, if they chose to apply, 
might get into corporations; and, unless 
they were thereby to become magistrates, 
the Sacramental Test was dispensed with. 
| Persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
the antecedent Test of the Sacrament 
being removed, might avail themselves of 
its repeal, and become members of corpo- 
rations. Of the propriety of annulling 
that Test, he should now say nothing ; but 
under this bill it was evident, that any 
person might enter a corporation, and re- 
main there immovably, without being bound 
to take any Test whatever, except the 
very unsatisfactory one, that he would not 
attempt to injure or disturb the Established 
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Church of the country, by virtue of any | 


power vested in him by reason of his office. 


Individuals entering office would be equally | 


bound, without taking any such Declara- 


tion, not to injure theEstablished Church, as | 


honest and conscientious men. He there- 


fore said, that if they left the act in this | 


way, it would be incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. Their lordships ought to frame 
it, and to pass it, as an act neither preju- 
dicing nor promoting the claims of the 
Roman Catholics,—a situation in which 
it did not stand at present. He wished 
the measure to be so drawn up, as not to 
interfere with the interests or claims of 
the Roman Catholics, when that question 
came to be substantively discussed ; but 
he did not think that any declaration 


should be agreed to that did not call on | 


the individual taking it to declare, ‘‘ | am 
a Protestant.” That wasa fair and honest 
proposition. 


If he were wrong in point | 


of law on this subject, he could only say | 


that he could not, for his life and soul, 
discover where his error lay. He had 
taken much pains to arrive at a just 
knowledge of the question; he had read 
many acts of parliament on the subject, 
and he confessed that he could not dis- 
cover on what point he was wrong. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he telt him- 
self bound, after what had fallen from his 
noble and learned friend, to state the 
opinion which he entertained on this 
question. He rejoiced that their lord- 
ships had acceded to the proposition for 

_ postponing the consideration of this sub- 
ject; because he would admit that the 
observations then thrown out by his no- 
ble and learned friend had the effect of 
creating doubts in his mind; but the de- 
lay that had taken place had afforded 
leisure for reflection and inquiry; and, 
after the most mature consideration, he 
was of opinion that there was nothing of 
solidity in his noble and learned friend’s 
objection. If he could bring himself for 
a moment to believe, that the words “ I 
am a Protestant” were calculated to give 
such a complexion to the question as his 
noble jand learned friend had described, 
he should be the last man to oppose them. 
But, because he was of opinion that they 
would produce no such effect, and be- 
cause he felt that their insertion would 
ohly create irritation in the country, he 
felt himself bound to vote against the 
motion of his noble and learned friend. 
The question for consideration was this, 
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—whether, if the words proposed were 
not inserted as part of the Declaration, 
Roman Catholics would have the power 
of becoming governing members of cor- 
porations in this country. How stood the 
law with reference to the maxim which 
his noble and learned friend had laid 
down? Every person, being the govern- 
ing member of a corporation, was bound, 
before his election, to take the Sacra- 
mental Test, and he was bound also, on 
his election, to take the Oath of Suprema- 
cy; so that if the legislature abrogated 
the Sacramental Test, they would stil! 
leave, in full force, the Oath of Suprema- 
cy. He called on noble lords, in con- 
sidering this question, not to listen to ru- 
mours and surmises against the Roman 
Catholics; and he would ask them to de- 
clare, calmly and temperately, whether 
the Oath of Supremacy was not obligatory 
on the consciences of the Roman Catho- 
lics. So far as he had been able to make 
inquiry, and he had consulted persons of 
the greatest honour and probity, he was 
satisfied that the Oath of Supremacy was 
felt to be highly obligatory on the Roman 
Catholics. Therefore he contended, that 
so long as the necessity existed for taking 
that oath, it formed an effectual bar 
against the Roman Catholics. He would 
argue, stopping here, not going a single 
step farther— repealing the Sacramental 
Test, but leaving the necessity of taking 
the Oath of Supremacy in full foree—that 
there was a complete bar against the in- 
trusion of the Roman Catholics. But he 
did not stop here. He differed entirely 
from his noble and learned friend; but at 
the same time felt it incumbent on him, 
when he declared that he differed from 
his noble and learned friend on a point 
of law (and he did so with great deference 
for his noble and learned friend’s expe- 
rience) to say, that it was the importance 
of the occasion which called on him to 
exercise his own judgment and under- 
standing.—His noble and iearned friend 
had asked, by what statute a corporator 
was bound to make the declaration 
against transubstantiation? He answered 
that the governing corporator was bound 
to make it, by the operation of the Test 
act. He had looked to that act—he had 
read the terms of it—and he found the 
necessity of that declaration being made 
by every person holding any office, civil 
or military, was there laid down. The 
first impression on his mind on looking at 
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that act was, that those words were con- 
trolled, in substance, by the subsequent 
words, which referred to offices held under 
the Crown. Every person understanding 
grammatical construction, looking to the 
way in which the clause was drawn up, 
must see, that persons holding offices, 
civil or military, under the Crown, were 
bound by the words of the act to make 
the declaration against transubstantiation. 
But any doubt he might have, as to 
whether these words were confined to 
offices under the Crown, were removed by 
another part of the act; for he there saw 
words that would have been utterly use- 
less, if the enactments were limited to 
that point. A proviso was introduced, 
excepting from the operation of the act 
a great number of persons holding inferior 
offices not under the Crown. Now, if the 
original enacting clause was confined to 
offices held under the Crown, it would be 
useless thus to exclude from the operation 
of the act persons who held no such of- 
fice. He therefore contended, that the 
act extended to every person holding a 
civil office, and did not refer alone to 
privy councillors and other high digni- 
taries in the state. This construction was 
entirely confirmed by the proviso, which 


it would have been absurd to introduce, | 


if persons holding office under the Crown 
were alone contemplated by the bill. He 
felt, in his situation, after what had been 
said last night by his noble and learned 
friend, that it was necessary to proceed 


with the utmost caution; and he there- | 
.fore made some inquiries as to the prac- | 


tice which prevailed in corporations. He 
inquired whether the governing officers of 
corporations, not being in his majesty’s 
commission of the peace, made the decla- 
ration against transubstantiation—whether 
those persons came within the meaning 
of the act; the ordinary practice being 
in his opinion, the true expounder of the 
law. He had stated this question thus 
plainly to the highest magistrate in the 
city—to the Recorder; and that learned 
individual had this day informed him, 
that after a careful search in the records 
of the city, he found. the custom uni- 
versally and uniformly to have been, for 
the members of the common-council— 
not that part of the corporation who were 
magistrates--to make the declaration 
against transubstantiation. He referred, 
in Support of his view of the subject, to 


the act of parliament, and to the proviso | 
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introduced into the statute, and he had 
all this confirmed by a reference to the 
custom of the first corporation in the 
country, authenticated by the first law- 
officer of that corporation. If, then, they 
repealed the Sacramental Test, what had 
they left? Still those applying for par- 
ticular situations must take the Oath of 
Supremacy, which, with all his feelings 
and all his prejudices on this subject, he 
considered to be sufficiently binding. 
But beyond this, there still existed the 
necessity for subscribing to the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation, in the 
manner which he had already pointed out. 
If, therefore, their lordships were of this 
| opinion, he conjured them not to adopt 
| the amendment. He would say, that it 
was calculated to create irritation,—that 
it was likely to do incalculable mischief. 
Seeing how the measure had been sup- 
ported by the right reverend bench,—see- 
ing that it had been approvéd of in the 
other House of parliament, by those who 
were most zealous for the Established 
| Church,—seeing that no petitions had 
| been presented against it,—considering 
| that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
i bridge, which were always so actively 
‘alive to the interests of the Church, un- 
der whose care and patronage the Church 
| was especially placed, as its most vigilant 
guardians, did not petition against the 
i bill, or express a wish that it would not 
; pass, he had hoped, that their lordships 
‘would have sent it out to the world ac- 
companied with such a spirit of concilia- 
tion, as would have been highly advan- 
tageous to the country. He certainly felt 
distressed and disappointed at the conduct 
pursued by his noble and learned friend, 
—conduct, no doubt, arising from the 
best and most conscientious motives, but 
which was likely to produce much irrita- 
tion. He gave him the highest credit for 
his talents, for his great legal powers, 
and for his zeal for the interest of the 
Church; but he thought that the exercise 
of those talents, of those powers, and of 
that zeal, in the present instance, was de- 
cidedly mischievous. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, he was not 
aware of the legal point which the learned 
lord on the woolsack had stated ; namely, 
that it was customary for any but the 
principal officers of corporations to take 
the declaration against transubstantiation. 
That, undoubtedly, made a considerable 
alteration in the case ; and many persons 
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might think that it formed a sufficient se- 
curity against the admission of the Roman 
Catholics. That was a matter, however, 
which should be strictly provided for ; 
seeing that the corporations of this coun- 
try, in many instances, were trustees of 
property connected with the foundation of 
schools and other public charities, as well 
as of funds which were originally be- 
queathed for ecclesiastical purposes. It 
was therefore proper that the Catholics 
should be excluded from coming into cor- 
porations ; and with that view he could 
not conceive what good objection could be 
urged against the suggestion of the learned 
lord who proposed that the word ‘ Pro- 
testant” should be introduced. He did 
not exactly know whether this bill would 
make for or against the Roman Catholics 

but, in legislating for the Dissenters, he 
thought the measure, whatever it was, 
should go to that point alone. How this 
bill would ultimately affect the Roman 
Catholics, he did not now mean to con- 
sider, although he had a decided opinion 
on the subject. He wished to state the 
general grounds on which he proceeded 
with respect to this measure. When he | 
first heard of its introduction into the other | 
House, he confessed it gave him alarm, | 
because he believed it to be a mischievous | 
measure, and he felt considerably surprised 
when he saw petitions presented in such 
immense numbers to their lordships’ House. 


There was scarcely one of those petitions | 


that did not breathe a spirit of ill-feeling 
towards the Church establishment, nay, 
that did not express detestation against it 
[no, no]. He did not approve of the bill | 
in its original form ; and, with every desire 
to let the Dissenters into the different | 
offices of government, so far as the se- | 
curity of the state was provided for, he 
deemed it just and proper that the Decla- | 
ration should be altered, to afford that se- | 
curity. If the proposition for altering the | 
Declaration had been agreed to, the con- 
sequence would be, that the Church of | 
England would feel perfectly satisfied : 

the Church of Scotland might have been | 
introduced in a manner equally satisfac- 
tory, the members of that Church being 
called on to receive the necessary rites, 
according to the forms of their religion, 

at the appointed time; and it was “well 
known that the Wesleyan Methodists 
would have raised no objection to such an 
arrangement. Jn speaking of the peti- 
tioners, he meant to say nothing dis- | 


| 
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authorities amongst their lordships, 
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respectful. He esteemed many of them 
for their candour, their charity, and their 
humanity. But whenever they came in 
contact with the Established Church, 
especially on points of discipline and doc- 
trine, they showed a decided hostility to it. 
He therefore saw no other mode for the 
security of the Established Church than 
to have a more strict Declaration. The 
Dissenters were a powerful body, they had 
great control in many places, they had es- 
tablished schools in various parts of the 
country, and it was not unworthy of re- 
mark, that they frequently kept the 
children at those schools on the Sunday 
when the service of the Church was going 
on, by which they were deprived of re- 
ligious instruction. If they looked at the 
report of the committee of the House of 
Commons on Education, they would find 
it stated, in the evidence of Dr. Hunt, 
that in his opinion, one great cause of the 
increase of crime was the detention of the 
children of these schools. He felt the 
utmost confidence in the present govern- 
| ment, and he was disposed to acquiesce 
| in the provisions of the bill, if proper se- 
| curities were provided for the Church, and 
| he trusted that the suggestions thrown out 
by the noble and learned lord would have 
| their full weight. 

The Earl of Carlisle, in a low tone of 
| voice, denied that the petitions presented 
| in favour of the bill merited the reflection 
cast upon them by the right rev. prelate. 
| He had himself laid one upon the table 
of a very different tenor; and if it had 
i declared its hostility to the Church, he , 

certainly should have felt considerable re- 
| 'luctance in offering it to the House. On 
the contrary, it stated, that although the 
| Declaration was unnecessary, they did not 
| object to it, as they were conscious that 
| they harboured no feelings inimical to the 
‘establishment. After the luminous and 
‘convincing argument of the learned lord 
/on the woolsack, it would be presumption 
for him to say more, than that he fully 
| concurred in it. 

The Earl of Guilford said, he thought 
the course which had been taken in that 
House, on this occasion, tended to repress 
freedom of discussion, and to enforce this 





‘principle, that no noble lord should state 


his opinions fairly and conscientiously, and 
support those opinions by such arguments 
as he could adduce, provided those high 
for 
whom no man entertained a more sincere 
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respect than he did, had previously de- 
livered opinions of a contrary nature, 
This, however, should never prevent him 
from stating his sentiments. On the 
second reading of the present bill, when 
he heard the opinion of the right reverend 
bench, or of the majority of them, given 
in condemnation of the Sacramental Test, 
he had abstained from delivering his sen- 
timents to the House, because he waited 
to see what securities could be obtained in 
the committee, in exchange for that which 
he considered the most important security 
for church and state. He wished to see a 
security fully adequate adopted in the 
place of that which was removed; but he 
did not think that any adequate security 
was offered to the Church. Therefore, he 
felt himself bound to vote against this bill, 
because it would, he was confident, be 
materially detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the Church. Having said so 
much, he felt himself bound, in conse- 
quence of the speech of the learned lord 
on the woolsack, to state briefly why 
he could not make up his mind con- 
scientiously to vote against the con- 
tinuance of the Sacramental Test. In 
that feeling, he coincided with many of 
the most respectable members of the 
Church. He would first, look at the 
subject in a political point of view; and 
he would say, that whenever danger was 
likely to arise to the state, on account of 
religious opinion, conformity or exclusion 
were the only securities that could be 
adopted. Religiously speaking, he would 


. willingly abandon the Sacramental Test, 


if any other adequate security could be 
found ; but when he calmly considered 
the question—when it was asked whether 
this holy rite was to be profaned—then 
he felt that the individual who came for- 
ward to take the Test, and not the law, 
was guilty of profanation. The Church 
was not to be invaded and her rights 
trampled under foot for want of security. 
Let, therefore, the Sacramental Test re- 
main —let the Church stand —and let 
those who profaned the sacred rite be con- 
demned, and not the law. 

The Earl of Roden said, as he had not 
heard from any noble lord the expression 
of opinions similar to those which he held 
on this important bill, he would state 
briefly what his opinions on the subject 
were. He was one of those who conceiv- 
ed it to be most important to listen to the 
conscientious scruples of the Dissenters. 
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He thought it would be wise in the legis- 
lature, if they removed from the Statute- 
book that Sacramental Test which was ob- 
jected to by many Christians—not only 
Dissenters, but members of the Church 
of England; but he was also of opinion, 
that it was very important, indeéd, that 
some declaration should be substituted in 
its place, instead of that. which was now 
proposed. The declaration of which he 
would approve should not merely be fram- 
ed to protect the temporalities of the 
Church of England from apprehended 
danger—it should not merely have refer- 
ence to the probable occurrence of machi- 
nations that might undermine it: no, he 
would go much further, he would place 
on record, in the strongest manner pos- 
sible, the gratifying fact, that Christianity 
itself was the most prominent feature of 
the British constitution. But it appear- 
ed to him, so far as the bill had gone, that 
Christianity had been altogether overlook- 
ed: that the greatest of all subjects had 
been passed unnoticed; while the riches, 
the temporalities, the rights, the pri- 
vileges, and-the immunities of the Esta- 
blished Church had been carefully attend- 
ed to. He, for one, lamented exceedingly 
that that clause, which embraced the words, 
“on the true faith of a Christian,” had 
been agreed to, in preference to the clause 
proposed by the noble earl opposite, which 
ran thus—‘*‘ I do solemnly and sincerely 
declare, in the presence of Almighty God, 
and of his Son, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” &c. He certainly regretted 
that their lordships had preferred the 
clause, as it now stood, to that which he 
had last quoted; because, as he viewed 
the clause, it appeared to him to be alto- 
gether useless, so far as it regarded the 
manifestation of Christian principle. And 
why? Because a doubt would still re- 
main as to what was the faith of a true 
Christian; whereas, in the rejected clause, 
the fact was expressed, and carried as 
much conviction to his mind as the Sacra- 
mental Test itself. He believed that the 
bill, as it now stood, would not meet with 
the approbation of the great body of the 
Christian people of England, and that 
the Dissenters themselves would not be 
satisfied with it. He regretted extremely, 
as a member of the Church of England, 
that, in the nineteenth century, the right 
rev. bench, the successors of Ridley, 
Latimer, and Cranmer, should oppose 
the clause, which went merely to enable 
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individuals, in a Christian state and coun- 
try, to declare their belief in the law of 
Jesus Christ. He had heard much from 
noble lords on the other side of the House, 
as to the religious peace which would be 
secured by this measure. So far, how- 
ever, from that being the case he thought 
that a great alarm existed at that moment, 
both in the minds of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, on this subject. But he did think 
that, even if peace were purchased at such 
an expense, it would be dearly purchased 
indeed. 
The Bishop of Lincoln said, he believed, 
that in what the noble earl had uttered 
concerning the support given by the bench 
of bishops to the Declaration proposed to 
be introduced into the bill, he had fallen 
into a serious mistake ; since, in declaring 
his opinion upon the insufficiency of that 
Declaration, he had asserted, that the 
bishops had shown a greater regard for 
the temporalities than for the spiritualities 
of the Church. If the proposition sub- 
mitted by the noble baron, with respect 
to the Declaration, had been to alter 
the liturgy of the Church in conformity 
to the opinions of the Dissenters, to ex- 
punge from its articles some part of the 
substance of its Creed, or to change its 
doctrines or its discipline; if these, or 
any of these, had been the objects of the 
proposal, there would have been some 
ground for the assertion, that the clergy 
in that House had neglected the spiritual 
doctrines of the Church. But what was 
the question before the House? It was, 
whether a portion of the two acts of par- 
liament, whereby persons dissenting from 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
were excluded from holding corporate 
offices should be repealed? Now what 
conceivable connection there was between 
that proposition and the spiritual doctrines 
of the Church of England, he confessed 
he could not see; and he was surprised 
that the noble earl should have fallen into 
the error of conceiving there was any. 
The facts and arguments advanced by the 
noble earl could only have arisen froma mis- 
take of the nature of the proposition before 
the House, or from a confusion of two 
things, perfectly distinct in their existence ; 
namely, the temporalities of the Church 
and its spiritual character. He would tell 
their lordships, that these two things were 
not connected together, and that one of 
these might be destroyed without the prin- 
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Church might be separated from the state 
—its ministers might be ejected from their 
benefices—its revenues might be trans- 
ferred to the support of other denomina- 
tions, or diverted to secular purposes— 
but still it would continue to exist as a 
religious community; its believers would 
meet for the purpose of performing the 
act of worship, according to its creed ; 
and they would perform it in a decent 
form, and with great scrupulousness as to 
its rites, although they might be de- 
prived of their places of worship. -It 
might be stripped of its worldly wealth, 
but it would remain rich in spiritual bless- 
ings. Such charges as those made by the 
noble earl against the members of that 
bench could only proceed from a confu- 
sion of the two things to which he had 
already referred, and which, he was fully 
convinced, were in their nature extremely 
different. The charge, however, was such, 
that, though founded in mistake, he felt 
himself called on immediately to deny it. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he wished 
also to offer a few words upon the subject 
on which his right reverend brother had 
just addressed the House. The observa- 
tions of the noble earl seemed to show, 
that he considered the Corporation and 
Test acts as a religious security. Now, 
he had already contended, and would re- 
peat his assertion, that they were only a 
political security, and that in themselves 
they had no tendency to support and 
maintain true religion. If it was true, as 
the noble earl had represented, that the 
interests of the Church were ephemeral 
interests, they were so, because they were 
not connected with the eternal doctrines 
of the Church. The only way by which 
the temporal interests of the Church could 
be upheld,-was byendowment. That was 
all that the state troubled itself about; it 
was for the Church to look to the purity 
of its doctrines and to the discipline of 
its forms, which ages had already sup- 
ported. It was uncharitable, then, in the 
noble earl to make an assertion, which, if 
it were believed for one moment, could 
only have the effect of undermining the 
influence now possessed over the people 
by the spiritual rulers of the Church. He 
was sure there was no man more willing 
to increase that influence than the noble 
earl: his assertion, therefore, could only 
be the consequence of the mistake to which 
his right rev. friend had already alluded, 
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he had so truly described, as extremely dif- 
ferent, and which had led the noble earl to 
say that they were intent on the sordid in- 
terests which regarded the temporalities of 
the Church, rather than moved by any 
high consideration for the spiritual inter- 
ests of the people. 

The Earl of Roden, in explanation, said, 
that the right rev. prelates were mistaken 
in supposing that he meant to insinuate 
any thing of the kind imputed to him. 
Quite the contrary. He only lamented 
that they should exhibit so much indiffer- 
ence to the admission of persons, dissent- 
ing from the establishment into the offices 
of a Christian government and state. 

Lord Redesdale said, it was proposed 
to do away with the Sacramental Test, 
and to substitute in its stead a simple 
declaration, to be made by all persons 
who should be appointed to offices where 
that Test had been hitherto required. 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
conceive any solid objection to the amend- 
ment proposed by his noble and learned 


friend. The only objection he had heard ; 


was, that it was not only not necessary, 
but quite superfluous ; and it was argued, 
that after the repeal of the Test act, the 
declaration against transubstantiation 
would still remain as a sufficient barrier 
against the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics to office. Now, he would say, that 
there were many persons who were ready 
to make the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, but who were still very far 
from being Protestants, according to the 
sense of the word in which it was gene- 
rally understood. He would call the at- 
tention of noble lords, who were anxious 
for the maintenance of an Established 
Church to this fact. They should recol- 
lect that there was an essential differ- 
ence between a religious society regulated 
by law, and a religious society which was 
neither controlled nor regulated by law. 
This was an important difference. The 
religious society which was controlled by 
law, could not do any thing inconsistent 
with the law; but, on the other hand, the 
religious society which was not so con- 
trolled and regulated, disavowed and dis- 
owned all law. He therefore objected to 
the present bill, because it went to admit 
to office, and to influential situations, per- 
sons who belonged to religious societies 
that were not regulated by law. That 
was his argument against the measure. 
They had upon their table a number of 
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petitions in favour of it from the friends 
of religious liberty. ‘ The friends of re- 
ligious liberty!” Did religious liberty 
mean the possession of political power; 
for political power, and nothing else, was 
manifestly the aim of those who petitioned 
in favour of the present measure? He 
was somewhat surprised to find that many 
persons belonging to the Established 
Church of Scotland and of this country 
had joined in those petitions, with the 
persons who described themselves as the 
friends of religious liberty. Now, there 
was a difference between liberty and licen- 
tiousness. True liberty was regulated by 
law. But the liberty sought for by many 
of these persons was not a liberty regu- 
lated by law, but a liberty which could 
not be regulated by law. He could see 
no tenable objection to his learned friend’s 
amendment. It had been. described as 
superfluous, but that very objection af- 
forded grounds for asserting that it was 
not superfluous. The word which his 
learned friend proposed to introduce into 
the Declaration was one of great import- 
ance. If aman declared that he was a 
Christian and a Protestant, he would pro- 
fess himself a member of a religious so- 
ciety which called themselves Christians 
and Protestants ; and he could not belong 
to that religious society who, while they 
called themselves Christians, were not 
Protestants,—namely, the members of 
the church of Rome. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that, after what 
had been stated by such an authority as 
the noble lord on the woolsack, he felt it 
imperative to trespass on their lordships’ 
attention for a few moments. The noble 
lord had charged him with what he called 
mischievous conduct on this occasion. 
He trusted that he had too long engaged 
the attention of noble lords in that House 
not to receive from them a patient hear- 
ing, while he replied to such a charge, 
coming from such a place, and such an 
authority. He would say, that when the 
noble lord on the woolsack had gone 
through all the different situations in 
which he (lord Eldon) had served that 
House and the country, it would be then 
imputed to the noble lord with as little 
reason as it had been imputed to him, 
that he was pursuing a line of conduct 
calculated to produce mischievous conse- 
quences. He had served his country to 
the best of his abilities: he had endea- 
voured to be a useful servant to the coun- 
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try; and, if he were now engaged in any 
thing calculated to be mischievous to the 
interests of the public, he prayed to God 
that he might be forgiven ; but he solemn- 
ly declared that he could never be en- 
gaged in any thing so mischievous as the 
forwarding of this measure. He was well 
aware of the fate of the amendment which 
he now proposed ; but such was his con- 
viction of the evil consequences to be ap- 
prehended from this bill in its present 
form, that if he stood alone he would go 
below the bar and give his vote against it; 
and, were he called that night to render 
his account before heaven, he would go 
with the consoling reflection that he had 
never advocated any thing mischievous to 
his country. He cast back the imputation 
which had been sought to be thrown upon 
his conduct by the noble lord on the 
woolsack, with all the scorn of a man who 
felt himself injured. It was an imputa- 
tion which he would not endure from any 
quarter. The noble lord on the woolsack 
had expressed a difference of opinion from 
him respecting a point of law involved in 
the present discussion. He would repeat 
the opinion which he had already ex- 
pressed, that if they passed the bill in its 
present shape, Roman Catholics would be 
admissible, with other Dissenters, to cor- 
porations in this country. If this bill 
were passed, there existed no law which 
could prevent Roman Catholics from 
getting into corporations. He would stake 
his reputation as a lawyer upon the fact. 
But, said the noble lord on the woolsack, 
if the Corporation and Test acts were 
repealed, there still remained the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation to exclude 
Roman Catholics from corporate offices ; 
and the noble lord, they were told, had 
even taken the opinion of the Recorder of 
London on the subject. Neither had he 
(lord Eidon) been wanting in his inquiries ; 
and he found that in some places the 
declaration against transubstantiation was 
taken, and that in others it was not. 
How did it happen that such a variation 
in the practice occurred? Those two 
acts being stated to apply to corporations, 
and those who qualified under the Test 
act being obliged to make the declara- 
tion, it occurred to some petty officers of 
corporations, that it was necessary to 
make the declaration to qualify for corpo- 
rate offices, while other officers in other 
corporations entertained a _ different 
opinion, and thus the practice varied ac- 
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| cording to the notions of those who called 
| on persons to qualify. Under these cir- 
| cumstances, he had no way left for de- 
ciding the matter but by looking at the 
acts themselves. He would assert, and 
he would make the assertion were he now 
upon his judicial oath, that persons who 
came into corporations were not bound to 
attend to the enactments of the Test act. 
What was the intention of those who 
passed the Test act? After the Corpo- 
ration act had been passed, and was in 
full force, did they mean to do this—to 
say that a man who, under the Corporation 
act had, in the preceding twelve months, 
taken the Sacramental Test, should take 
it again in six months as a qualification 
under the Test act? These two acts 
would then so far differ, that the one re- 
quired the Sacramental Test as an ante- 
cedent qualification, and the other re- 
quired it to be taken as a subsequent qua- 
lification. Unless, then, it could be shown 
that the subsequent act called for a suh- 
sequent or second qualification in those 
who had been admitted to corporate 
offices, the argument as to the declara- 
| tion prescribed by the Test act fell to the 
|ground. He (lord Eldon) must act upon 
his opinion, and that opinion was, that 
under the Test act, no man was bound to 
' make the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation in his mere corporate character or 
‘capacity. But if a man were appointed a 
justice of the peace, by virtue of his office 
and in his public character, he would be 
| bound to take the declaration against 
| transubstantiation, which in his mere cha- 
/racter of corporator he would not be 
'bound to take. It was on this account 
‘that he was anxious to have the words 
| proposed in his amendment introduced 
| into the Declaration, and he was deter- 
mined to take the sense of their lordships 
upon it. Respecting the governing mem- 
| bers of corporations being, as it was as- 
| serted, magistrates, and therefore obliged 
to take the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, he had the authority of lord 
Coke for saying, that a mayor asa mayor, 
or an alderman as an alderman, were not 
justices of the peace, and their mode of 
qualifying for office was perfectly distinct. 
He had reason to believe, that the opinions 
of the learned lord on the woolsack re- 
specting the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test acts had been changed within the last 
few days. As one of its members, it must 
be supposed that the learned lord was a 
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party to the determination of government 
to oppose this bill on its first introduction. 
He trusted that the Jearned lord having now 
yielded his opinions on the subject to 
those of others, would not attack the mo- 
tives of those who still maintained that 
opposition, which it was his original in- 
tention to offer to this bill. No doubt the 
learned lord had, for very satisfactory 
reasons, receded from his opinions; but 
he should deal fairly towards those who 
still adhered to the opinions which he had 
thought properto abandon. It was rather 
hard, under these circumstances, that his 
conduct should be held up to contempt, 
because he opposed this bill. Intentions 
had been imputed to him which he most 
solemnly disavowed. He considered the 
supporters of the measure as actuated by 
conscientious motives, and he only asked 
them to judge with equal fairness of the 
motives which actuated his conduct, He 
did think that this was a most mischiev- 
ous measure; and for such a declaration 
he was ready to answer at the bar of his 
country. He repeated, that he considered 
this bill a most pernicious measure [a 
laugh]. Noble lords treated this with a 
laugh. He was glad to find that he was 
able to give noble lords some entertain- 
ment. He would again assert, that the 
present measure went to destroy the unity 
established, by the constitution of the 
country, between the Church and the 
State. The measure was nothing more 
nor less than an attack upon the constitu- 
tion of the country. It had been one of 
the consequences of that “ march of in- 
tellect,” and that “ liberality” of which 
they had heard so much; and sure he 
was, that in the progress of time this and 
similar marches would succeed in uproot- 
ing the foundations of all that constituted 
the happiness and glory of this country. 
Much praise had been bestowed, by the 
supporters of this bill, upon the clergy 
and the members of the Established 
Church, on account of the small number 
of petitions presented from them against 
it. He did not know that they were to 
be praised for resting upon their oars. If 
restless activity on the one side was only 
to be met by dormant apathy on the other, 
let the consequences rest upon them, and 
not upon him. No individual could en- 
tertain a higher respect for the bench of 
bishops than he did. He venerated them 
as a body, and each individual amongst 
them commanded his respect; but they 
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must pardon him for saying, that he did 
not conceive that their support of this 
measure was calculated to strengthen the 
Established Church. He wished to God 
that reverend prelates and noble lords had 
read the petitions which had been pre- 
sented in favour of this measure. He 
had looked into most of them, and when 
this discussion should terminate, he would 
rather suffer death than have it told that 
he supported this bill. From the pe- 
titions presented in favour of this bill, it 
was easy to discover the intentions of the 
petitioners, and to perceive that the mea- 
sure was founded upon revolutionary prin- 
ciples. He knew well how these numerous 
petitions had been got up: nothing more 
was necessary than to establish a commit- 
tee in London, and to open communica- 
tions with the various Dissenters through- 
out the country. Then the plan was, to 
send three forms of petitions to the Dis- 
senting ministers in each parish: one was 
to be presented to the Dissenters for sig- 
nature ; the next was intended to be shown 
to such of the Established Clergy as they 
might reckon upon joining with them; 
and the third form of petition was for 
those liberal-minded persons whose en- 
lightened views of things far exceeded 
those which he or any simple Church-of- 
England-man entertained. He would 
repeat, that his conduct on this occasion 
did not deserve the language which had 
been applied to it. His efforts might 
prove unsuccessful, but he should have 
the satisfaction to reflect, that he had 
done his duty to his country and to his 
king, whom they obliged to take a test, 
from which they were pleased, by this 
measure, to relieve his subjects. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he had a 
decided objection to the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test acts; and he felt 
more strongly opposed to that repeal, as 
he was convinced that the present con- 
cession had been made, in consequence of 
the clamour which had been raised upon 
the subject, within as well as without that 
House. He considered the Corporation 
and Test acts to be the strongest barriers 
to the inroads upon the constitution in 
Church and State. But, if they were to 
be repealed, something like an equivalent 
security should be provided in their stead. 
He considered the Declaration as it stood, 
quite nugatory, as a security. They 
had obtained something like an approach to 
an acknowledgment of Christianity in it; 
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but that had only been gained by hard 
fighting. He regretted that any of the 
right rev. prelates had given their support 
to the bill. At what time had there been 
greater liberty of conscience, than during 
the existence of the Test and Corpo- 
ration acts? In every view which he 
could take of this subject, he thought 
it was most inexpedient for the go- 
vernment to give their support to such 
a measure. For his own part, with 
every respect for the high character of the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
he could not consent to the enactment of 
this bill, unless it was accompanied by a 
full acknowledgment of Christianity, and 
of the predominancy of the Established 
Church. 

The Bishop of Gloucester said, that it 
had been a very prevalent opinion, that 
the political introduction of the Sacra- 
mental Test was liable to abuse and pro- 
fanation. Now, he well knew that many 
pious and excellent men were of a con- 
trary opinion to this; and when such a 
contrariety of opinions existed, it was their 
duty to endeavour to find out which side 
preponderated. But, in addition to the 
arguments that could be adduced on 
either side, there was a strong moral feel- 
ing in his mind—so strong, that it weighed 
more with him than all those arguments. 
It was because the Test act had long been 
a dead letter—a thing in existence but 
never in use—that he voted for the present 
bill. The Test had been made use of in 
former times, and perhaps it was then 
proper; but it had now become obso- 
lete. He had voted for the Declaration 
that was introduced into the bill—not 
because it formed a stronger bulwark than 
the Sacramental Test, as far as the Dissen- 
ters were concerned, but because he con- 
sidered it as a Declaration, on the part of 
the legislature, the laws, and the govern- 
ment, of the country, that, to the best of 
their power, they would support and up- 
hold the doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment, of the Church of England. In 
giving his assent to the amendment of the 
noble and learned lord, it was not because 
he thought that it was of any force or 
validity, but rather because he knew that 
there was a feeling abroad—and that too, 
among very excellent persons — that in 
bringing in this bill in behalf of the Dis- 
senters, they were at the same time open- 
ing the door to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, Such, however, was certainly 
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not his opinion; for he thought that the 
Oath of Supremacy was a sufficient guard 
against the Roman Catholics; unless 
indeed (which he did not believe) they 
could procure a dispensation for taking 
such an Oath; and if that were to be the 
case, he should then like to know how 
this Declaration, let it be shaped in what 
way their lordships pleased, could form a 
security. 

The question was then put upon the 
amendment for introducing into the 
Declaration the words “‘I am a Protes- 
tant,” when the House divided: For the 
Amendment, present, 43; Proxies, 12— 
55; Against it, present, 73 ; Proxies, 44— 
117; Majority against the Amendment, 
62. . 

The Earl of Winchilsea then proposed 
his amendment, that after the word “ that” 
in the Declaration, be inserted these words, 
“I believe the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament, as set forth by 
the laws of this realm, to be the revealed 
word of God.” He professed to regard this 
great question upon principles involved in 
the broad basis of Christianity, and not 
with reference to the tenets of any par- 
ticular sect. In taking up that general 
position, he must be permitted to protest 
against the doctrines propounded by the 
government in their support of this bill, 
and more particularly against the opinion 
of one noble lord opposite, who had de- 
clared, that the religion of a man did not 
signify in considering his qualification for 
civil office. Such an opinion was de- 
cidedly at variance with the spirit and 
provisions of the great institutions of this 
country. He would maintain that exclu- 
sion from political power, and persecution, 
were not, as some people thought, synony- 
mous terms. In examining the prayer 
of the petitions presented from the Dissen- 
ters in support of this bill, he found them 
all claiming credit for a belief in Chris- 
tianity ; while he could positively affirm, 
that some of them were no more entitled 
to the appellation of Christians, than the 
followers of Mahomet; indeed, not so 
much; for while the former denied the 
existence of Christ, the Mahometan be- 
lieved in it. He therefore called upon 
the government and the prelacy to support 
him in this attempt to uphold the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. 

The Bishop of Chester said, it appeared 
to him that the state of the question was 
materially altered since the former amend- 
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ment that had been moved by the noble 
earl. Ithad then seemed to be the pretty 
general feeling of the House, that there 
should be a call on every person, coming 
within the meaning of this bill, to declare 
himself a Christian; and with the sub- 
stance of that feeling, he, too, agreed : but 
if the wish merely was, that every man 
should declare himself a Christian, he 
thought that the words that had been in- 
troduced—*“ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian” —were quite sufficient to answer that 
purpose ; and, indeed, as every man in this 
country, hada right, prima facie, to be 
considered as a Christian, until actual 
proof was brought to the contrary, he 
thought that the security was ample: 
and, in the name of all that was reasonable 
and tolerant, he thought they ought to be 
content with such a Declaration. As the 
Declaration now stood, whoever made it, 
professed his belief in the Scriptures ; and 
he therefore thought it needless to embar- 
rass the formula, by adding unnecessary 
matter. 

The Bishop of Llandaff thought the 
amendment unnecessary. It was already 
provided, that the Declaration should be 
taken on the faith of a Christian ; and he 
could not conceive how any person who 
called himself a Christian, could deny 
that the canonical books of the Old and of 
the New Testament contained the revealed 
will of God. Tle amendment was objec- 
tionable on another ground. A Mahometan 
might subscribe to the Declaration, as the 
noble earl had worded it; for it was un- 
questionable, that the Mahometan agreed 
with the Christian in thinking, that the 
five books of Moses, and the four Gospels, 
were composed under the immediate in- 
spiration of God. For these reasons he 
should object to the amendment, which he 
did not consider to be so good a Test as 
that which he had proposed himself. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 22; Against it 70; Majority 48. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had pro- 
mised their lordships in the committee, 
that if they would agree to the last clause 
but one, and to the last clause but two in 
the bill as they then stood, he would, at a 
future period, substitute for them clauses 
of a more definite nature. He now rose 
to make good that promise. One mode 
of making that substitution was by nam- 
ing expressly the different offices of which 
the holders were not to be required to 
make the Declaration, Another mode 
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was, by declaring that all persons who 
were bound to take the Sacramental Test 
should subscribe the Declaration, with cer- 
tain exceptions. He preferred the latter 
mode. He should therefore propose a 
clause, enacting, that ail persons who were 
now bound to take the Sacramental Test 
on their admission into office, should, in 
future, take the Declaration in this bill in 
lieu of it. It was clear, however, that if 
this enactment were carried literally into 
effect, it would apply to the holders of 
many small and insignificant offices ; and 
the calling upon them to make such a 
Declaration would throw a degree of ridi- 
cule upon it, which would be highly impo- 
litic. He therefore proposed to name the 
exceptions. At first he thought that this 
would be impossible ; but on reverting to 
an act passed in the fifth year of the pre- 
sent king, he found the very thing done 
which he was desirous of accomplishing. 
By that act it was provided, that the acts 
calling on those who entered upon offices 
and employment to take the Sacramental 
Test within a limited time, should not ex- 
tend to any commissioners of taxes, cus- 
toms, excise, or stamps, or to any persons 
engaged in the collection of the revenue 
under them. He should therefore adopt 
the language of that act, and frame one 
of the clauses of which he had given no- 
tice out of it. It had been likewise sug- 
gested that it would be proper to include 
in the exception, officers in the army and 
navy, below a certain rank. He had en- 
deavoured to meet that suggestion. Hav- 
ing now stated the effect of his two clauses, 
the best plan, perhaps, would be to have 
them read. 

The clauses were read and agreed to. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that he, too, 
had an amendment to propose. It related 
to the disposal of patronage in the Church 
by corporate bodies, and was as follows :— 
“Whereas, for the due security of the 
Church, it is expedient that provision be 
made for the proper presentation of eccle- 
siastical benefices belonging to corpora- 
tions in the kingdom of England and 
Wales, be it enacted, that from and after 
the passing of this act, no person, being 
a member of a corporation, shall present, 
nominate, or appoint, or take a part in 
presenting, nominating, or appointing, any 
clergyman to any ecclesiastical benefice in 
the gift of the corporation of which he is 
a member, until he shall make and sub- 
scribe the following Declaration : ‘I, A. B., 
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‘ do declare my assent and consent to the 
‘ book of Common Prayer and administra- 
* tion of the holy Sacrament, and to the 
‘ thirty-nine articles of the Church of 
‘ England comprised therein.’”—He might 
be told, that there existed already a sufli- 
cient security against any abuse of the 
patronage which corporations exercised 
over ecclesiastical benefices, in the cir- 
cumstance, that every person upon whom 
they were bestowed must subscribe to the 
thirty-nine articles, and conform to the 
book of Common Prayer. This, however, 
was a security which only affected the re- 
ceiver; and his object was to make it 
apply, in future, to the dispensers of eccle- 
siastical patronage. Their lordships would 
recollect, that Roman Catholics—so jea- 
lous was the constitution—were not trusted 
with the disposal of any part of the pa- 
tronage of the Church of England. He 
was sure that parliament, acting upon the 
principle of preventing those from inter- 
fering with the government of the Church, 
who did not believe in its doctrines, never 
could have intended to let the Dissenters 
have any interest in the disposal of the 
patronage of the Church, much less to 
dispose of it as they might think most ex- 
pedient. He wished to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any benefices in the Church of 
England being filled by persons who, 
though they professed an outward con- 
formity to the Established Church, were 
Dissenters at heart. Again, if there was 
security at present, he wished to increase 
it; and he thought he was acting wisely 
in attempting to gain that object, when 
their lordships were dispensing with a bill 
which he conceived to have been a most 
effectual check upon the parties against 
whom it was aimed. The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving the said clause. 

Lord £llenborough objected to the 
clause, as being useless and unnecessary. 
We had already a much stronger security 
for it in the subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles, which every bishop had a right to 
ask, and in point of fact did ask, from 
every new incumbent within his diocese. 
His noble friend had grossly exaggerated 
the danger likely to accrue to the Church 
from this measure. No danger could 
arise from the disposal of Church prefer- 
ment by corporations, until the Dissenters 
obtained a majority in those corporations. 
His noble friend had talked of the prin- 
ciple upon which he rested this amendment. 


Had his noble friend considered the length 
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to which he must carry his principle, if he 
once established it? He must deprive 
every lay Dissenter, in his individual ca- 
pacity, of the same power which he was 
now so anxious to take from him in a cor- 
porate capacity. 

The Bishop of Llandaff thought the 
amendment unnecessary. The noble earl 
had argued as if the bishops had nothing 
to do with a new incumbent, but to call 
for his signature to the thirty-nine articles. 
Surely the noble earl could not have for- 
gotten that the incumbent presented to 
the bishop must be an ordained member 
of the Church of England—that he must 
have been educated in the Church of 
England—that he must subscribe to her 
articles—that he must have been examined 
by one of her bishops, or his chaplain, as 
to his fitness for the holy office—and that 
all this must take place before he was in 
a situation to receive preferment. The 
noble earl appeared to him to reason very 
curiously, from the law which prevented 
Roman Catholics from presenting to be- 
nefices in the Church of England. He 
said, it was a proof that parliament wished 
to confine the disposal of the patronage of 
the Church to those who conformed to its 
doctrines and worship. Now, he looked 
upon it in a different light. The strong 
proof, that parliament marked out the case 
of the Roman Catholics as peculiar, was 
to be found in the fact, that it left the 
disposal of the very same patronage which 
it took away from the Roman Catholics, 
in the hands of lay Dissenters. Parlia- 
ment had made no law of exclusion, on 
this subject, for the Dissenter; and he 
would say, that such a law could not be 
vindicated upon the ground either of justice 
or expediency. He regarded the law 
which deprived Roman Catholics of the 
right of presenting to the benefices which 
formed part of their estates as a harsh in- 
terference with the rights of property, and 
as a miserable relique of those penal laws 
which he wished obliterated from the 
Statute-book. He could not see the 
likelihood of any danger arising from 
allowing to Dissenters the right to pre- 
sent to benefices, for the benefices must 
be bestowed upon the clergy of the 
Established Church. He would ask 
the noble lord, whether there had ever 
come to his knowledge an instance of a 
Dissenter having exercised his right of 
presentation, to the disgrace or detriment 


of the Established Church? If no such 
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instance had come within the noble earl’s 
knowledge, then was he conjuring up 
imaginary grievances to frighten himself 
and his friends, which the sooner they got 
rid of the better for all parties. 

The clause was negatived. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, it was his 
intention, on the third reading of the bill, 
to propose another clause. He had upon 
a former occasion, expressed his dissatis- 
faction at the present Declaration. As it 
stood, he considered it utterly unworthy 
of their lordships. It was now converted 
into an oath [cries of “no, no,”]: he 
maintained that it was; for a Declaration 
solemnly made in the face of God was an 
oath, even though the words “So help 
me God” were not attached to it. It was 
converted, he said, into an oath; and his 
objection to it was the awkwardness of the 
situation in which it placed the Dissenters. 
It was to be administered to all persons 
upon their admission into civil offices. 
Now, he calculated that nine-tenths of the 
persons who would be called upon to take 
it would be of that description on which 
it was never intended to be imposed. He 
should therefore contend, on the principle 
that the legislature ought not needlessly 
to multiply oaths, that it was unworthy 
of the House to frame the Declaration in 
the invidious form in which it now stood. 
He had wished their lordships to make the 
persons who entered upon office declare, 
“that, so far as concerned the duties of 
their office, they would respect and main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the Es- 
tablished Church.” That Declaration was 
objected to, ‘on account of the inconve- 
nience it was likely to cause to some con- 
sciences. He had yielded to the objection, 
and did not press his amendment. He 
must, however, say, that all his subsequent 
impressions confirmed the correctness of 
his original opinion. The object which 
he had in view would be obtained by the 
insertion of a short clause, of which the 
tenour would be, that those persons who 
were members of the Church of England 
should not be called upon to take this 
Declaration upon their admission into 
office. 

The report was brought up, and the bill, 
as amended, was ordered to be printed. 
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PETITION OF THE CORPORATION OF 
Dustin aGatnst.] Mr. Moore said, he 
rose to present a Petition from the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, against the Roman 
Catholic Association. The petitioners 
commenced by stating, that being the 
body from whom the magistrates of Dublin 
were selected, they felt it to be their duty, 
to call the attention of the House to a 
Society which they thought calculated to 
injure the peace of Dublin, and to pray 
that the House would adopt prompt mea- 
sures to suppress it. He need not remind 
the House, that the proceedings of the old 
Catholic Association, previous to 1825, 
were such as to call the attention of go- 
vernment to them. The danger that was 
apprehended had been submitted to the 
legislature, and a great majority in both 
Houses had come to the conclusion, that 
the Association was dangerous. This 
opinion had been further evinced in the 
bill passed in 1825, called the Unlawful 
Society bill. To this law the old Catholic 
Association had affected to submit; but 
scarcely was {that submission professed, 
before a new Association sprung up, 
which, while it pretended to coincide with 
the bill, was, in fact, totaliy hostile to its 
essence. That bill directed its enactment 
against certain societies, which it pro- 
nounced illegal, but contained exceptions 
in favour of societies for certain objects. 
When, therefore, the Catholic Association 
again sprung up, it assumed a form which 
came within what was legal under the act, 
though, in truth, it preserved the same 
character, and was supported by the same 
persons as before. When it assumed the 
same character in its operations of directing 
the motions of the Catholics, and controlling 
the proceedings of the Protestants—when 
it interfered, by the expression of its 
opinions, in all great measures of policy 
which came under the attention of the 
legislature, he thought that every objec- 
tion which was urged successfully against 
the Association in 1825, would lie with 
the same, or greater, force, against the 
Association now existing in Dublin. Many 
plans, then in a state of incipiency, had 
now reached their maturity—many ob- 
jects, then limited in their nature, had now 
been reared up to an almost indefinite ex- 
tent. He called the attention of the 
House to the connexion which notoriously 
subsisted between this Association, as a 
political body, and the Catholic priesthood 
—to the collectors of the Catholic rent, 
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the existence of Catholic agents, and the 
general organization of a system of concert 
pervading the whole Catholic community. 
Was it then too much to designate this 
great political body, existing in Ireland, 
as a most frightful political anomaly? It 
was, in truth, a distinct government in 
Ireland, moving in the sphere of the 
legitimate authority; often eclipsing 
that authority as it moved in its orbit, 
and always, by its attraction and its powers, 
deranging the whole social and political 
system. It required little acuteness to 
perceive the baneful influence which 
such a power exercised over the Catholic 
population. But there were some things 
connected with the existence of this 
Association still more dangerous. He 
alluded to the existence of other associa- 
tions of a most sanguinary character, 
which received countenance from the 
toleration of the Catholic Association. 
God forbid he should say that that Asso- 
ciation had any participation in the acts 
of ribbon-men. He knew there were 
many gentlemen of the highest character 
among the members of that Association. 
Nothing could be further from his inten- 
tion than to cast the slightest imputation 
up%n the character of any member of that 
body; but men of the most honourable 
mind, when ardently engaged in the pur- 
suit of any object, often overlooked the 
dangerous tendency of those schemes by 
which they sought to accomplish their 
purpose ; and it could not, he thought, 
be denied, that the societies of ribbon- 
men, and other societies of the same de- 
scription, must be supposed to receive 
some encouragement from the example 
held out to them of an Association exist- 
ing in the metropolis of the kingdom, self- 
constituted, and apparently totally inde- 
pendent of the government, and regard- 
less of its authority. That a connection, 
however, of this kind, arising out of the 
species of toleration afforded to the Asso- 
ci‘tion did exist, was a fact which could 
not be a matter of doubt. The news- 
papers of the day showed but too plainly 
the influence the Association exercised 
over the feelings of the people. There 
was a fact, however, which had come to 
his knowledge, and which proved beyond 
all controversy, the tacit kind of connec- 
tion which existed between the Associ- 
aticn and the Irish people. The fact to 
which he referred was connected with the 
conduct of the right hon. member for 
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Waterford. The House would recollect, 
that an hon. member, last year, had brought 
in a bill, called the Irish Subletting act. 
The right hon. baronet, the member for 
Waterford, presented a petition against 
that bill, but he, at the same time, avow- 
ed, with the greatest manliness, that he 
was friendly to the principle of that bill. 
For this honest declaration, the right hon. 
baronet was denounced by the Association, 
and his conduct arraigned before their tri- 
bunal. With a species of independence 
worthy of a British senator, the right hon, 
baronet defended himself against their 
accusations; and within eight and forty 
hours after the letter which contained that 
defence was published, an extensive range 
of fences which he had erected on his 
estate was, in one night, levelled with the 
ground. He did not mean to say that 
this outrage was perpetrated with the con- 
nivance of any member of the Association, 
but he contended that it showed clearly 
how much the mind of the public was in- 
fluenced by its declarations. If he was 
asked to point out a remedy for the griev- 
ance, he confessed he was not prepared to 
do so. It was not for him either to say 
with what feelings the government might 
regard the proceedings of this body, or 
what information they might possess upon 
the subject, which induced them to forbear 
from visiting their offences with prosecu- 
tion; but he would say, that there seemed 
to him to be a strong similarity of feeling 
and of action between the new Association 
and the old. He implored the friends of 
Catholic emancipation to raise their warn- 
ing voice to the Catholic people, and to 
call upon them, as they valued the success 
of the cause they espoused, to extinguish 
a faction which, by its language and its 
principles, at the present moment, defeat- 
ed all the exertions of the advocates of the 
Catholics, and might ultimately bring upon 
the country that most horrible of all mis- 
fortunes, a civil war. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he rose for the 
purpose of seconding the motion. He 
must call the attention of the House to 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
this petition came before them, and to the 
peculiar character of the speech by which 
it had been introduced. He recollected 
the discussions on the Catholic question 
for the last ten years, and had observed 
that, in every case, when the discussion 
was approaching, some hon. gentleman 
had brought forward some question which 
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yaised an angry discussion, and induced 
gentlemen to come to the main question 
with warm and angry minds. He did not 
mean to say that the hon. gentleman’s 
speech was intended for that purpose, but 
certainly it was well calculated to have 
that effect. As to the Catholic Associa- 
tion, he cared neither for its censure nor 
its applause: they were alike indifferent to 
him; but he must say, that the instance 
which the hon. member had adduced com- 
pletely proved that the Association had no 
control over them. It was quite clear, 
from the hon. members own showing, that 
legislation had failed to suppress it. He 
readily admitted the dangers that might 
result from the Association ; but the ques- 
tion was, how was it to be suppressed ? 
He, and those who were of his opinion, 
declared that Catholic emancipation alone 
could bring about that desirable object. 
This was the remedy they proposed. The 
hon. gentleman had found that legislation 
was no remedy, and he had no other to 
propose. He thought, however, that the 
hon. member was bound, as he refused all 
liberal propositions, to bring forward some 
measure, which would show the principles 
upon which he would govern Ireland. 
Ordered to lie on the table. © 


Corn Laws.] Mr. C. Grant moved 
the order of the day, for the House resolv- 
ing itself into a Committee of the whole 
House on the Corn Laws. On the motion, 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Leycester thought the proposed re- 
solutions highly objectionable. They tend- 
ed to create a scarcity at one time, and a 
glut at another. The consequence would 
be, that the consumer would be injured by 
there being no importation at a period 
when importation was most wanted, and 
the grower would be injured by there being 
an excess of foreign grain in the market 
at a period when he could least afford it. 

Mr. R. King said, that with the pre- 
sent state of the currency and the exist- 
ing taxation, it would be impossible to 
afford to agriculturists that protection to 
which they were entitled. The House 
could not divest the consideration of the 
Corn question from that of the currency; 
and the principle of the currency ought to 
be brought into full operation, before any 
decision was come to on the present sub- 
ject. He could not forget, that the return 
to cash payments had been attended with 
more ruinous consequences to the agricul- 
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turist than any thing that had been brought 
about by the war. But, in urging the ne- 
cessity of affording protection to the land- 
ed interest, he disclaimed the slightest 
wish of subjecting the manufacturing 
classes to a burthen which they could not 
bear. Nothing was further from his in- 
tention. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee, and the chairman read the reso- 
lutions seriatém. 

Mr. Benett said, he flattered himself 
that the resolutions he was about to pro- 
pose were so nearly like those submitted 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite, that 
he would at once accede to them. The 
resolutions he had drawn up, also ap- 
proached very nearly to those which the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire moved last 
year. He proposed, then, that when the 
price was under 56s. per quarter, imperial 
measure, the duty should be 38s. 8d., that 
duty to decrease 2s. for every increase of 
1s, in price. When the price reached 70s., 
he proposed that the duty should decrease 
3s. for every rise of 1s. in price. It ap- 
peared to be conceded on all hands, that a 
fair profit must be allowed to the cultivator 
of the land, otherwise it could not be ex- 
pected that he could pay his rates, and 
that proportion of taxation which was in- 
cidental to the land. He, for one, thought, 
that the protection ought to be extended 
to 62s. 8d. He agreed with government 
as to the precise point of price from whence 
the ascending and descending scale of 
duty ought to start. That, indeed, was 
now, it might be said, conceded as a given 
point, by almost all persons interested in 
the question. It appeared to be the prin- 
ciple of the government scale of duties for 
the present year, that for every shilling that 
wheat diminished in price from 62s., a 
duty of an additional shilling per quarter 
was to be added. Thus, the duty on 
wheat, when the price was 62s. being fixed 
and conceded at 24s. 8d.; upon the price 
falling to 61s., the duty became 25s. 8d. 5 
when 60., 26s. 8d.; when 59s., 27s. 8d. ; 
and so on until the price reached 55s., 
when the duty was to be 31s. 8d. Such 
was the proposed scale of government to 
afford protection to the agriculturist. In- 
stead of this protection, which he consi- 
dered objectionable in several respects, he 
should, in the course of the evening, pro- 
pose a scale of duties which, taking 62s. 
as the medium or pivot price, were to be 
arranged so as to create on every shilling 
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which wheat decreased in price, an in- 
crease of duty to the extent of 2s. Tak- 
ing, therefore, the duty at 24s. 8d. on 
wheat at 62s., when it fell to 61s. the 
duty would rise, according to his plan, 
to 26s. 8d.; when it fell to 60s., the duty 
would rise to 28s. 8d.; and when it reach- 
ed the minimum 55s., it would be exactly 
38s. 8d. per quarter. The difference be- 
tween his principle and that of govern- 
ment was, that he put the higher rate of 
duty on the lower-priced corn imported, 
which was the sort of protection the agri- 
cultural interest required; instead of 
which, the scale of duties proposed by 
government, put the higher rate of duty 
on the higher priced corn imported; 
which was, in fact, not the description of 
protection they felt would be desirable. His 
project would extend protection, through 
the medium of the duties he proposed, so 
as to be sensibly felt, to 56s. per quarter 
as the importation price; whilst that 
offered the agriculturists, through the go- 
vernment scale, was only sensibly felt 
to the extent of 58s. per quarter. The 
protection afforded by the resolutions of 
1827, and those now under consideration, 
corresponded so far as respected the im- 
portation price of wheat at 58s.; and here 
was the only instance in which they were 
alike. In both these scales the duty was 
28s. 8d., whereas his would, in this in- 
stance, be a duty of 32s. 8d. He 
certainly wished to have the agri- 
culturist effectively protected against an 
influx of foreign grain, until the price 
of wheat reached 62s. per quarter, which 
was as high a protection as he could get 
from ministers, or from that House, The 
scale of last year’s duty had the effect of 
creating a protection to the landed interest 
of 1s. more per quarter than that of the 
scale now proposed by government. He 
begged to be understood, that his was nota 
proposition to increase the scale of duties, 
but to increase the protection which all 
admitted it was desirable to extend to the 
agriculturalists; and also a proposition 
which tended to decrease that scale of 
duties, when they were no longer so 
essential as a protection to the land-owner, 
whilst they must necessarily have the 
effect of protecting the importer of foreign 
wheat, after corn had risen to the pivot 
price; as they very perceptibly decreased 
when the price attained 62s., contrasted 
with the duties recommended to the adop- 
tion of the House by his majesty’s govern- 
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ment. It wasadmitted on all hands, that 
it was for the interest of the community 
that protection should be given to the 
agriculturist, in order to enable him to 
meet the heavy demands on the land in 
the way of rates, and other liabilities ; but 
the most important of all admissions was, 
that it was not possible England could 
reckon on a regular supply adequate to its 
wants, except from its own agricultural 
means.— The right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had remarked, that if his resolutions 
were agreed to by the House, the agri- 
culturist would experience a protection, as 
long as the price was not above 58s. 
He could not see how this could be, if 
wheat could be imported from the con- 
tinent at 29s. 4d. per quarter. With the 
duty at 28s. 8d., it was clear that wheat 
might be imported at 29s. 4d. into this 
country. All this proved the fallacy of 
the assumption of last year, that wheat 
could not be imported into this country 
without paying for it in foreign ports, 
a price amounting to 34s. per quarter ; 
because, if the scale of duty fixed by last 
year’s resolutions was, at 58s., 28s. 8d, 
then it must be clear the price left to the 
importer, when the duty should have been 
paid, would not exceed, including all 
charges of transit and freight, 29s. 4d. 
This was a fair specimen of the fallacious 
style of the arguments he had to contend 
with. Indeed, so far from this being true, 
corn of the best quality had been im- 
ported last year, in any quantity, and all 
expenses paid thereon, at so low a price 
to the importer as 22s. per quarter [‘‘ No, 
no,” from Mr. C. Grant.] He had taken 
considerable pains in forming the calcu- 
lations on which he framed his proposi- 
tions, and he had every reason to believe 
they were correct. Hence he was em- 
boldened to assert, that, with an import 
duty of 28s. 8d., there was left a clear 
remuneration to the importer of 29s. 
4d., when wheat was selling in this country 
at 58s. It was clear, then, that he 
only sought from the committee a fair 
protecting duty to the agriculturist at 
home. When the price rose to 62s., which 
was considered high, then, as the duty 
was no more than 24s. 8d., the importer 
had 37s. 4d. given him for the wheat he 
brought here. He felt disposed to decrease 
the duty rapidly after wheat had passed 
62s.; for the higher it rose the less the 
agriculturist required any protection. But 
he had good reason to believe, that it was 
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not so muchin the contemplation of govern- 
mentto increase the protection to the landed 
proprietor, as to create a permanent source 
of revenue through the medium of these 
duties. If such was the object of govern- 
ment, he would suggest a few alterations 
which would accomplish that object. It 
had been said, in arguing this question, 
that notwithstanding the great fall which 
had taken place in the price of wheat, 
from 62s. to 52s., the agricultural interest 
had not suffered proportionally in the 
price received for the article thus raised 
from the land, but the difference of price 
was repaid by the fall experienced in 
the remuneration for manual labour ; or, 
in other words, that the farmer had 
squeezed the difference out of the wages 
of the labourer. Now, this reduction in 
the price of manual labour was effected in 
consequence of what was said of the de- 
mand for labour having decreased, whilst 
the supply of labourers continued thesame: 
yet, said the hon. gentleman who was 
opposed to him in principle, the seven 
million sterling thus alleged to be lost to 
the agriculturist in the price of his corn, 
were not lost to him in consequence of 
the great depreciation in the price of 
labourer’s wages. He believed all this 
part of the argument proceeded on a false 
assumption. He thought there was no 
surplus of labour, at least no permanent 
surplus. That there was a surplus occa- 
sionally, no one would deny: more espe- 
cially must that event take place in a 
country full of manufactures like this. 
What was now heard of the surplus labour 
amongst the silk and other weavers, which 
gave so much concern within and without 
those walls some time back? There 
seemed to some on the opposite bench, so 
little chance of their being employed, that 
a project was hinted at, for sending them 
as colonists to Canada. Butthey did not 
go out; the evil remedied itself. The 
same might be said of the carpet-weavers, 
who were so very generally out of employ- 
ment a short time since. They had been 
a few days ago—such was the demand for 
Jabour in this branch of our manufacture 
-—nearly in a state of open rebellion for 
high wages. This must always be the 
case in a great manufacturing country. 
Where, then, was the proof that there was 
a superabundance of labour? Now, he 
would take upon him to assure the 
committee, if they only gave to the agri- 
culturist 62s., 60s., or even 58s., which it 
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was admitted was 2s. less than they were 
in fairness entitled to, the House would be 
troubled no more with any attempt to prove 
that there was a surplus labour in this 
country which could not be employed. = 
In stating his impression on this subject, 
he spoke as a citizen of this great State, 
although himself an agriculturist. The in- 
dependence of England on other countries, 
in respect to a supply of the necessaries 
of life, was, next to its general prosperity, 
the wish uppermost in his heart. <A 
strange argument had lately been adduced 
against affording the agriculturist the pro- 
tection he solicited. It was said that, 
during years when the agricultural interest 
had been protected, we had low prices: 
and it was thence inferred, that as high 
prices were better forthe agriculturist than 
low prices, it would be more desirable, 
even to themselves, that the agriculturist 
should have no protection afforded him 
against the foreign grower. But that was 
an argument both weak and dangerous: 
for there was little doubt, if no such pro- 
tection was afforded, that famine would, 
in some instances, be the resuit. The 
farmer, when his stack-yard was full, would 
be glad to part with wheat whenever it 
bore a remunerating price; whilst the 
great capitalist could afford to hoard up 
his imported wheat in his granaries. He 
felt the necessity for protection from the 
comparatively low-priced wheat, so as to 
encourage our own agriculture. After it 
rose much above 62s. it was of no service 
or value to our own growers. A state of 
dependency, as to the main article of 
food, on other countries, or even on our 
own government, was very unwise. Mark 
its effects in China, where, in despite of 
the providence of their paternal govern- 
ment, as it was called, starvation and 
famine were often the result. The best 
public granary was the farmer’s stack- 
yard, who was constantly compelled by 
his own pressing wants to part with his 
grain, which he could not, by the by, con- 
ceal; whilst the mercantile speculator 
hoarded it up in secresy in his granary 
waiting for high prices. If there were any 
thing more certain to produce high prices 
than another, it would be found in a pro- 
hibition or a discouragement to home 
cultivation. He trusted that the right 
hon. gentleman, to whom this important 
arrangement had been confided, would 
feel that as all his objects could be 
accomplished by adopting the scale which 
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he had now submitted to the House, com- 
prising, amongst other advantages, a lower 
average of duty generally, a higher duty 
on low-priced foreign grain, and a com- 
paratively trifling duty on the higher, 
would not hesitate to adopt those resolu- 
tions, which would not only accomplish all 
that was desirable for the welfare and sup- 
ply of the community, but prove most 
satisfactory to that class of his fellow- 
subjects whose interests he had the honour 
that evening to advocate. The hon. 
member then submitted his string of 
resolutions, the first of which was read 
from the Chair as follows :—‘“ That when 
the price of wheat in our market shall be 
under 56s. the quarter, imperial measure, 
the duty payable on the importation of 
foreign wheat into any of the ports of this 
country shall be 38s. 8d. per quarter.” 
Mr. W. Whitmore said, he trusted the 
House would afford a patient attention to 
the subject, and that every member would 
conceive it to be his duty to attend to the 
statements of those who, from peculiar 
circumstances, felt deeply interested in 
the question. He confessed he was dis- 
satisfied with the scale proposed by the 
hon. member for Wiltshire, as well as with 
that proposed by government. He firmly 
believed that a high scale of restrictive 
duties would not save the interests of the 
agriculturists. It was not difficult to 
foresee what would be the effect of the in- 
troduction of a scale of duties arising so 
rapidly as those now before the committee. 
No duty, perhaps, ever could be proposed 
that would be effectual in keeping out 
foreign corn. He therefore did not won- 
der at the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber for Newcastle, who had said that it 
could be imported at 24s. All the argu- 
ments which supported this or that rate of 
duty were founded on the restrictive sys- 
tem; and that restrictive system itself was 
founded on principles and opinions so er- 
roneous, as to constitute the great evil 
under which the country was suffering. 
If this country were to exclude itself from 
the corn market of the world, it would 
artificially create a higher scale of prices, 
than if the trade was left to its natural 
operation. He could quote, in confirma- 
tion of this opinion, the report of Mr. 
Jacob, which was one of the most valuable 
documents, both with regard to reasoning 
and information, that ever was laid be- 
fore the House. In that report Mr. Jacob 
maintained the doctrine he had just 
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stated, and after making an estimate of 
the expense of carrying grain by land, 
had inferred, that when it was necessary 
to transport grain two hundred miles b 

land, the expense of carriage would ab- 
sorb the whole of the original price, even 
taking that price at a high average, 
Another part of the subject which ap- 
peared to him of immense consequence 
was the effect of these measures upon 
the supply of corn. He begged leave to 
remind the House, that in 1823, a period 
of great agricultural distress, he had ven- 
tured to say, that they might look for- 
ward, within a short time, to the return 
of high prices. Notwithstanding the ef- 
fects that had been produced since, he 
felt himself justified im saying, that the 
data on which he then proceeded were 
correct; for if he was in error, it was only 
because he had not contemplated the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which had since 
taken place, and especially the great im- 
portations from abroad. The fact, how- 
ever, was certain, that since 1823, there 
had been a diminution of production in 
corn to the extent of four millions of quar- 
ters, or about six hundred thousand quar- 
ters annually. In truth, the country 
wanted every quarter that she could draw 
from abroad to meet her own consump- 
tion. So that the great alarm which was 
felt by some, lest the supply should be 
limited, or endangered, by throwing open 
her ports to the reception of corn, belonged 
to the opposite system, and not to that. 
Mr. Jacob had entered upon that subject 
also, and though Mr. Jacob’s figures were 
different from his, the calculations of both 
led to the same result. Indeed, if he had 
taken Mr. Jacob’s figures, he should have 
made out a still stronger case than he had 
established by his own data. Mr. Jacob 
had estimated the falling-off, not at four 
millions, but at six millions, nine hundred 
thousand quarters. If gentlemen would 
only reflect on the bearing which that part 
of the subject had upon the production of 
food, it could not fail to impress them 
with a due sense of its importance. The 
restrictive system was the evil against 
which they were bound to guard: while 
that lasted, they must suffer the incon- 
venience of an artificial system; and no 
man could calculate to what a frightful 
extent it might eventually proceed. In- 
stead of exercising their mgennity to get 
a shilling more, or a shilling less, they 
would best consult their own interest, and 
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that of the country, by meeting the ques- 
tion on the broad principle of restriction 
or no restriction. He would say, not only 
that the restrictive system was bad, but 
that its effects would be felt more and 
more, in proportion as our population ad- 
vanced. In this part of the argument 
Mr. Jacob agreed with him again. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the population 
of Europe had increased, since the year 
1815, twenty-eight or twenty-nine millions, 
and that of England and Ireland within 
the same period three millions, five hun- 
dred thousand. If the population went 
on thus, and the system still continued to 
be persisted in, the subject must sooner or 
later force itself on the attention of the 
legislature, in a manner that could not be 
disregarded. The great principle for 
which he contended was free trade: if 
they preferred an artificial position to the 
high natural one which their country 
seemed destined to occupy, they must ex- 
pect to reap a fatal harvest. In 1816, 
which was a year of great deficiency, the 
price was high of course; but looking to 
the average prices since 1815, they would 
find that no conclusion would be drawn 
favourable to their view of the subject. 
The average prices from 1815 would lead 
to the conclusion, that though there was 
a rise of price for a time, it was foliowed 
by a strong re-action and a rapid fall. 
Such was the evidence borne by experience 
to the inefficacy of the law of 1815. In 
fact, it was not a benefit, but an injury ; 
for though the price was a little raised in 
1818, it was followed by the greatest im- 
port that ever was known—an import 
which emptied all the granaries of Europe. 
Since that period it was true that a mode- 
rate price had prevailed. But why ?—be- 
cause a want of confidence in the law pre- 
vented the embarkation of property to the 
extent that might otherwise be expected 
in the purchase of foreign corn. If the 
law of 1815 had been in operation during 


the years 1824 and 1825, the spirit of 


speculation which was then running riot in 
all the other branches of trade, would 
have swept every granary in the world; a 
re-action would soon have followed, and 
the same ruin would have been experienced 
in the corn trade which had visited the 
rest. Restrictive laws, so far from ope- 
rating as a protection, added wings to the 
fluctuation which they were intended to 
remedy. If a regular trade in corn was 
allowed, the agricultural interest would be 
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materially benefited. It was for their ad- 
vantage to have a natural not an artificial 
basis to their trade; and he spoke ad- 
visedly when he said, that since the period 
when those laws were first adopted, the 
value of land had not increased. It was 
his wish to have proposed some resolutions, 
but being precluded by the forms of the 
House from doing so at the present mo- 
ment, he should content himself with say- 
ing, that he considered the measures now 
proposed so utterly at variance with sound 
principles of legislation and the true in- 
terests of the country, that he should 
oppose them upon all occasions, as 
founded upon the miserable, paltry, ab- 
surd, and ridiculous, system of exclusion. 

The amendment of Mr. Benett, by 
which the duty was to decrease by 2s. in- 
stead of 1s. when the price was at 62s., till 
it reached 67s., was then put, and the 
gallery was cleared for a division, but 
none took place. On the admission of 
strangers, 

Mr. Secretary Peel was contending, 
that the protection which the bill would 
afford to the agriculturist was abundantly 
sufficient. After stating various returns 
of the prices of corn at Guernsey and 
Jersey, and of the price at which it could 
be imported from those islands into this 
country, he proceeded to observe that the 
facts that, when the duty was 26s. 8d., 
only two thousand quarters of foreign 
corn had found its way into the home 
market; and that at Rotterdam, where 
there was a free trade in corn, 31s. and 
32s. were the average prices, established 
the fact, that there could be no importa- 
tion of foreign corn sufficient to check the 
agriculture of this country; and, therefore, 
that it was not necessary to increase the 
duty. 

Mr. Portman said, that in answer to 
the Guernsey case, which had been ad- 
verted to by the right hon. gentleman, he 
would refer to the case of Rostock. Sir 
Claude Scott, when he was examined be- 
fore the Lords’ committee last year, had 
said that corn could then be imported 
from Rostock to London at 22s. a quarter. 
When asked, why it could be imported at 
so low a rate, his answer was, that wheat 
had accumulated there for want of a 
market. Such, he would contend, would 
be the case on the occurrence of every 
good harvest ; and at those periods corn 
would be at the price just mentioned. 
The next question put to sir C. Scott 
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was, what was the quality of the corn to 
which he had alluded? The answer was, 
that it was such as would be bought by 
any miller in this country—sweet, sound, 
and good. The Rostock case, therefore, 
might be fairly set against the Guernsey 
case. When asked the prices at which 
corn might be imported into this country 
from Dantzic, sir C. Scott answered, from 
27s. to 30s. Now it was clear that, if 
foreign corn could come into the English 
market at 56s., the agriculture of this 
country had no protection. In the report 
of the Lords’ committee, the price of 
wheat, in the preceding year, at Dantzic 
and Hamburgh was detailed. It appeared 
that at Dantzic, in the first quarter, it was 
29s., in the second 27s., in the third 20s., 
in the fourth, 28s. It also appeared that 
at Hamburgh, in the first quarter, it was 
29s. 6d., in the second, 21s. 4d., in the 
third, 23s., and in the fourth, 22s. 9d. 
The hon. member then made some quota- 
tions from Mr. Jacob’s second report, and 
contended, that under the present scheme, 
the importation of foreign corn would, in 
certain circumstances of the country, in- 
terfere greatly with the farmer, and place 
him in a worse situation than through a 
bad harvest. He believed that govern- 
ment was disposed to give protection to 
the British farmer, but that protection was 
not afforded by the present resolutions. 

Mr. Peel said, the hon. member had 
relied on a statement of sir C. Scott re- 
specting a single cargo in 1826, from 
Swedish Pomerania, at 23s. the quarter ; 
but sir C. Scott, on being asked in the 
committee if that was not a low price, had 
answered, that it was the lowest price he 
ever remembered. 

Mr. Leslie Foster began by remarking 
upon the absurdity of the apprehensions 
which some agriculturists entertained with 
respect to the importation of foreign 
wheat. The lowest average price, he had 
heard, was about 32s. and the duty would 
be 34s.; which made the price of the 
wheat 66s. if sold in this country. He 
had always been as much afraid of too 
much protection as of too little; for he 
considered the one likely to have an effect 
as injurious to the interests of the agri- 
culturists as the other. If they could in- 


duce the government of the country to 
give them too much protection, the con- 
sequence would be, that they must lose it 
in a moment of famine and distress, when 
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they had thus lost it, the prejudices of 
the people against such a system would 
be so strong, that they would never re- 
cover it. He was disposed to support the 
present measure, because he saw in it 
concessions of substantial importance to 
the interests of the agriculturists. Some 
persons were disposed to moderate these 
concessions; but they ought to recollect, 
that the great pinch with the agriculturists 
was when the price reached between 58s. 
and 65s. <A great deal had been said 
about the prices of corn in foreign ports, 
and the low rate at which it was pur- 
chased in Dantzic and Lubeck, and in 
Bremen and Rostock ; but what he wished 
hon. gentlemen to direct their attention 
to was the fair average price for a series 
of years. In the port of Rotterdam, where 
importation was allowed free of all duty, 
the fair average price for the last seven 
years had been 32s, a quarter; and this 
he considered the fair average price of the 
continent of Europe during that period. 
The price to which he alluded was the 
price of Rotterdam, without any demand 
from England during that period, and 
therefore must be taken as a minimum 
price ; but when the ports of this country 
were opened to importation, he had no 
doubt the price would immediately rise 
much higher. If, however, the opening of 
the ports of this country should have the 
effect of raising the prices of the continent 
for a short period, its ultimate effect 
would be to bring the poorer lands of those 
countries into cultivation, and thereby 
to bring the price below the comparative 
standard of England. It was therefore, he 
contended, that this was strictly a question 
of degree; and although he had not be- 
fore voted with ministers on any corn bill, 
he was now disposed to give them his 
support, because their proposition enabled 

the country to resort with safety to the 

continent, through their speculators at 

home, when the state of the harvest ren- 

dered it expedient. 

Mr. Huskisson wished to make one ob- 

servation respecting the price of wheat on 

the continent. According to the evidence 

of Mr. Jacob, the actual price of wheat at 

Mecklenburgh, for a course of six years, 

was 25s. 10d. The best was shipped for 

this country; but even the best was much 

inferior to English wheat. Supposing the 

price of English wheat 60s. the quarter, 

that shipped at Mecklenburgh would be 
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could be no profit to the grower. Was it 
possible to say that, when wheat at 
Rostock was 22s., and the price in this 
country was 58s., there could be a suffi- 
cient remuneration to the foreign grower, 
after the expenses of freight and duty ? 
From all that he could learn, he was con- 
vinced that 60s. was a fair remuneration 
to the agriculturist. 

Mr. Ward doubted very much whether 
35s. was not much nearer the medium 
price of foreign wheat than 30s. In de- 
termining a question of this kind, they 
ought to look to the quantity which might 
be imported. If they bought one million 
of quarters, thejprice might be about 35s. ; 
but if the demand came to five millions, 
then the price of foreign corn would be 
much higher. He thought the present 
scale much too high; but as there was 
little probability of obtaining a better at the 
present moment, he would support the re- 
solutions. 

Sir 7. Gooch said, he had listened to all 
the arguments brought forward for and 
against the measure, and could honestly 
state, that until now he had not come, in 
his own mind, to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. His mind was now, however, made 
up, that the system produced to the House 
by his majesty’s government was prefer- 
able to any that had yet been propounded. 
He had taken some pains to collect the 
average prices of wheat at all the northern 
ports for some time past, ‘and he found 
that, taking the cost, or export price, at 
25s. per quarter, the duty on importation 
at 29s., and freightage at about 8s., the 
price of such wheat, when brought into 
this market, would be about 62s. Now, 
would any man in his senses speculate on 
such a price? As all classes of the com- 
munity were concerned in this important 
question, a little should be given, and a 
little taken on both sides. The agricul- 
turists, therefore, and the manufacturers, 
had reason to be both satisfied with a scale, 
which considered both interests, without 
sacrificing either of them to the other. He, 
for one, might think that the agriculturists 
had a right toask more protection ; but he 
would rather that they should have less, 
and that a spirit of conciliation should 
prevail between them and the rest of the 
community. This was most important; 
but one thing, if possible, more important, 
was (and this he hoped the present propo- 
sition would effect), that this great ques- 
tion should be finally settled. 
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Mr. Baring said, he decidedly preferred 
the system now proposed to that brought 
forward by the late government. He 
entirely agreed with the right hon. mem- 
ber for Louth, that nothing could be more 
idle than the perpetual references made 
in that House to the average prices of 
wheat at various foreign ports. It was 
ridiculous to make references of this kind 
when they had just opposite to them, as it 
were, and had had, for the last century, a 
port, Rotterdam, which had always been, 
as to corn, a free one. At that port the 
price usually varied from 30s. to 34s., the 
same would be the price in the port of 
London, if the Thames were equally free : 
and it should be recollected, that this com- 
parison was not without its application ; 
for the provinces of Holland composed a 
country of no trifling consumption of corn. 
They were still populous, and had once 
been extremely opulent and powerful, as a 
manufacturing nation ; nor let hon. gentle- 
men ever forget that from that opulence 
and power they had declined, absolutely, 
from levying enormous duties upon the 
corn consumed by their subjects. The 
same fate, resulting from the same cause, 
as irresistibly awaited this country, as one 
day succeeded another.—As to the talk 
about high prices, the danger of our 
present system arose, not from positive, 
but from relative, prices. He owned he 
was amazed at the course which so many 
gentlemen had pursued upon this question. 
How was it possible that any men, having 
the powers of reasoning or reflection, could 
come down to that House day after day, 
and talk about protection to corn—pro- 
tection to wool—protection to oak bark— 
the difference, meanwhile, in the price of 
bread between Great Britain and the 
natives of the continent being as the differ- 
ence, in favour of the latter, between 25s. 
and 64s. How was it possible that they 
should expect we could go on exporting 
manufactures, as we now did, to the 
amount of between fifty and sixty millions 
a year, there being this frightful dispro- 
portion between the relative prices of corn 
among ourselves and our continental 
neighbours? Heartily did he wish that 
some man among them, with honesty in 
his heart, would come down and tell them 
plainly it was their duty to consider, not 
how they might get in their own proper 
rents for that particular year or so, but 
how the country was to subsist with its 
establishments for the next twenty or fifty 
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years. But, on the contrary, he declared 
with pain, that whenever the corn question 
came on for discussion, it was argued by 
them onthe most selfish, and narrow- 
minded principles, that any legislature 
ever condescended to listen to. He was 
himself a landed proprietor; but he dis- 
dained to seek protection for his interests 
in that capacity, by means which, being 
intended for the benefit of one class of the 
community, must one day crush them all. 
He hoped that the government would 
stand by their own system, without listen- 
ing to the projects of those, with whom he, 
for one, acknowledged that he could not 
trust himself. 

Sir M. W. Ridley disapproved of the 
system of taking averages, and expressed 
his perfect approbation of the measure 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
C. Grant.) 

The committee divided : for the original 
motion 230; for the amendment 32; 
majority 198. 

Mr. Portman proposed as an amend- 
ment to the resolution establishing the 
descending scale at steps of 1s. each, that 
instead of Is. advance in duty upon every 
integral shilling of fall in price between 62s., 
it should be 2s. for every integral shilling 
decrease. This was the scale of last year, 
and he had not heard any satisfactory 
reason for the departure from that arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Western wished to ask the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, what discovery 
he had made which had induced him to 
abandon the scale on the descending 
price, which he had proposed to the House 
last year, and to adopt one which gave 
inferior protection to agriculture? It was 
admitted, that the country did not stand 
in need of a foreign supply, and that the 
object of this bill was to prevent any such 
supply, up to a certain point. Why, then, 
did they refuse to satisfy those who appre- 
hended that these duties were insufficient ? 
The most intelligent among the growers 
of corn thought that the reduced scale of 
duties on the descending price was insuffi- 
cient ; and it was deviating from the mea- 
sure of last year in this respect, that made 
the bill look like a compromise, which 
gave a higher price but removed protection. 
He admitted the advantages of this bill: 
it was a point gained : it had satisfied the 
country, that there were those in the cabi- 
net who would give protection to agricul- 
ture, and had relieved the people from 
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those apprehensions which they had lately 
felt. 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson did not know 
if the hon. gentleman had addressed his 
question to him. If he had, he could 
assure the hon. member that, without hay- 
ing recourse to compromise of principle, 
this deviation had taken place. It appeared 
to him, however, that one part of the hon. 
member’s speech was an answer to the 
other. On the one hand there were great 
apprehensions, and on the other, confi- 
dence in the government: he thought, 
therefore, that the two feelings might be 
safely left to balanceeach other. He did, 
however, think that there could not be 
much alarm in the country on this point; 
for if there had been, they would have 
seen a different division from that which 
they had just witnessed. The hon. member 
had asked, why they had given protection 
on the ascending scale, and taken it from 
the other? It was thought that 60s. was 
the price at which protection should be 
given to British agriculture—protection 
which could not amount to strict prohibi- 
tion, but which would prevent any material 
importation of foreign corn. It was 
thought, from the experience they had had 
since the last year, that a duty of 20s, was 
not sufficient, and therefore the duty had 
been raised to 24s. On making this 
change, it was thought advisable also to 
make the alteration in the descending 
scale of which thehon. member complained. 

The committee divided : for the original 
motion 140; for the amendment 50; 
majority 90. After which, the chairman 
reported progress. 
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Test anp Corporation Acts Re- 
PEAL Bitu.] The bill was read a third 
time. After which, the clerk proceeded 
to read the bill, until he came as far as the 
Declaration in the second clause, upon 
which 

Lord Holland rose to propose an amend- 
ment. The Declaration, as it stood at 
present, commenced in these words :—“ I 
A. B.,do solemnly declare, in the presence 
of God, &c. on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” Now, to the previous form of words 
he did not object ; but with respect to the 
present, he felt it due to that most respect- 
able body of Christians, the Society of 





Friends, to state, that these words were 
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likely to affect their consciences. Their 
lordships were aware, that in the Tolera- 
tion act, passed in the reign of William 3rd, 
an oath was introduced, which all persons 
taking the benefit of that act were required 
to take. But many of the body to which 
he had referred were deprived of the benefit 
of that act, because their religious scruples 
would not allow them to take an oath; 
in consequence of which, in the true spirit 
of toleration in which the measure was 
proposed, a clause was subsequently intro- 
duced, substituting a declaration to be 
taken by that class of Christians in lieu of 
the oath. However, in time, the same 
conscientious persons who had scrupled 
taking the oath considered that the decla- 
ration “1 solemnly declare before God” 
approached so nearly to an oath, that they 
could not take it, without doing violence 
to their religious feelings ; whereupon the 
legislature carried their deference for those 
feelings so far, as to introduce a clause, 
allowing them to take the declaration in 
these words, “I solemnly and sincerely 
declare.” This proved the respect in 
which the legislature had held the religi- 
ous sentiments of that most excellent class 
of his majesty’s subjects. It also showed, 
that they considered that the oath or decla- 
ration ought to be adapted ad animum 
deponentis. However, he trusted that 
when the members of that class found that 
a proposition to substitute the word 
“swear” for “declare” was rejected, they 
would not consider the present Declaration 
to border so closely on an oath, as to ex- 
cite any scruples in their minds against 
taking it. Although, therefore, in order 
to avoid throwing the slightest difficulty in 
the way of this great and glorious work, 
he would not move the omission of these 
words, which some noble lords seemed to 
consider essential, yet he thought it due 
to those worthy and excellent men to 
whom he had referred, to state, that he 
should be acting disingenuously, if he did 
not call the attention of the House to 
those words. His objection to the words 
“‘on the true faith of a Christian” was, 
that they implied, though they did not 
absolutely express, that a particular reli- 
gious faith was necessary to the due dis- 
charge of a civil duty,—a principle which 
he never could acknowledge. He had also 
considered how these words would affect 
the members of the Jewish persuasion. He 
recollected that when the introduction of 
another measure into another House was 
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found to have a similar effect, parliament 
immediately relieved them from the conse- 
quences of it. The history of the condition of 
this people in this country was well worthy 
their lordships’ consideration ; but if he 
were to attempt to describe their condition, 
from the time of Charles 2nd until the 
reign of queen Anne, he should be taunted 
by his noble and learned friend at the 
table (lord Eldon), and told that he was 
intrenching on the province of a lawyer. 
[a laugh]. Every man acquainted with 
that history, and having the feelings of an 
Englishman, must wish that they were 
subjects of Great Britain. However, since 
the reign of Charles 2nd., there was no- 
thing to keep a Jew out of parliament, 
except the Oath of Abjuration, which was 
introduced into the Toleration act. That 
act was passed against the adherents of 
the House of Stuart, to keep the exiled 
family from the throne, and preserve the 
influence of William 3rd. Now, although 
those who were inclined to taunt the me- 
mory of that great man might say, that he, 
as well as the House of Hanover, was more 
hostile to the Jews than the House of 
Stuart had been, it so happened that it 
never was the intention of parliament, on 
that occasion, that the act should have 
that effect. This was not a little hard, 
however, upon those who were so affected 
by a bill of which they were not the ob- 
jects; but it would be harder still upon 
them on the present occasion. In the 
reign of George 1st, a somewhat harsh law 
was passed, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the state of the property and the resid- 
ence of those persons who were supposed 
to be friends of the exiled prince. The 
way in which it was done was this—every 
man was obliged to take the Oath of Abju- 
ration, and to register his estates, place of 
residence, &c. The Jews found they 
could not take all the oaths required in 
this act, because of the words “ on the true 
faith of a Christian.” They therefore 
applied to parliament on the subject, and 
the 10th of George Ist was passed, allow- 
ing them to leave out the words “on the 
true faith of a Christian.” That act, how- 
ever, was but a temporary one, and had 
expired. In ten or twelve years after, 
when government were anxious to procure 
settlers for the North American colonies, 
and particularly Jews, who were supposed 
likely to be possessed of capital, a law 
passed in the 13th of George 2nd to 
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lics, to be naturalized there; and in the 
oath which that act prescribed the words 
‘on the true faith of a Christian” were left 
out. Now this proved, first, that measures 
of this kind frequently produced conse- 
quences to individuals who were not in- 
tended to be affected by them, and who 
were not objects of alarm; and secondly, 
that parliament, when it found that such 
was the case, always dispensed with the 
words which produced this injurious effect. 
It was unnecessary for him to inform their 
lordships, that if he could act upon his 
sentiments, he would leave out these words; 
but he would, at all events, move the in- 
troduction of a clause giving Jews per- 
mission to make the Declaration without 
using these words. Although he would 
prefer leaving the words out altogether, 
yet, if they were an addition which other 
noble lords who supported the bill deemed 
important, he would not press his objec- 
tion to them ; because he believed them to 
have been proposed from a feeling not 
hostile to the spirit of the bill. However, 
he would put it to their lordships, whether 
in a bill intending to give relief to one 
class of persons, it was fair to impose 
another shackle in addition to those which 
they already bore, on a body of men who 
were not the objects of the bill. He was 
most anxious that this great work should 
not be disfigured with that which would 
work such a hardship upon this body of 
men; and he would, therefore, propose 
that those words be omitted; and if not, 
then he would leave it to some other 1ioble 
lord to move a clause in a subsequent part 
of the bill, giving Jews permission to omit 
the words “ onthetrue faith of a Christian.” 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, he had not 
been aware of any such consequences 
arising from the introduction of the words 
in question ; but although they were now 
pointed out by the noble lord, he still 
approved of the words, because it was an 
acknowledgment, that Christianity consti- 
tuted part of the law of the land. 

Lord Bexley said, that as it was so 
much the object of parliament to give 
relief to all classes of his majesty’s subjects, 
he was disposed to support in principle 
themotion of the noble lord, by introducing 
a proviso permitting the Jews to omit these 
words. To this he saw no objection. If 
they had heretofore admitted any Jews to 
occupy offices, it would be a monstrous 
thing now to exclude them, by means of a 
bill which had for its object to give tolera- 
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tion to another body of men. He should, 
therefore, at the proper time, move a pro- 
viso to the effect suggested by the noble 
lord. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that no man 
would deny that the Established Church 
and the civil state formed together the 
constitution of this country. That was a 
proposition which not only Christians but 
Jews admitted, and he requested their 
lordships to bear it in mind. His noble 
friend (lord Holland) commenced his 
speech by hinting some propostion with 
regard to the Quakers: and here he must 
do his noble friend the justice to say, that 
he had told him (Jord Eldon) last session, 
that he hoped the time would come when he 
should never more hear of the word tolera- 
tion. Now, in the Toleration act itself, 
the Quakers were required to express a 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. But 
it seemed that Jews had now been rendered 
capable of participating in the civil govern- 
ment of this country. Some of their lord- 
ships were old enough to remember the 
result of an attempt of that kind formerly. 
He requested their lordships would be so 
kind as to feel a little for those who felt 
that the doctrines of the Established Church 
were the doctrines of true Christianity. 
Let it be remembered, that the Jews were 
here and there and every where, and yet 
they were no where ; and that they were a 
people whom their lordships did not ac- 
knowledge. But there was no denying 
that a Jew was as capable as any other 
man of filling a civil office. That, how- 
ever, was not the principle on which their 
lordships acted. If they were to legislate 
on this principle, that a state had no right 
to inquire into the religious feelings of a 
man before he was admitted a member of 
a governing community, there would be an 
end to the foundation on which the con- 
stitution of this country rested. He 
considered this Declaration quite insuffi- 
cient; because any man who took office 
might say, he was not doing any thing “ by 
virtue of his office” to overturn the Esta- 
blished Church ; what he did would be by 
virtue of his conscience, and its dictates 
would lead him to do every thing in his 
power to overturn the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment to which he was opposed.— 
After his noble friend’s motion was dis- 
posed of, he would move the introduction 
of the words “ and that I am a Protestant,” 
and take the opinion of the House upon it. 
Their monarch was called to the throne te 
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support the Protestant religion, and every 
act of parliament on the subject took care 
that the prince governing this country 
should be a Protestant. Their lordships 
had had a debate the other night as to the 
operation of the Test act. Now, he knew 
that he had the reputation of being very 
much addicted to doubting ; no man, how- 
ever, Was more anxious than he was, that 


the opinions of his noble and learned friend 


on the woolsack should carry with them 
the greatest possible weight. Under these 
circumstances, he should by and by pro- 
pose, for the purpose of removing all 
doubts on the subject, a clause, requiring 
that all persons on entering upon office 
should take the declaration against tran- 
substantiation. It was already incumbent 
on persons taking office to do so: he (lord 
Eldon) thought otherwise; but he did not 
wish to set his opinion up against that of 
his noble and learned friend. However, 
to remove all doubt on the subject, he 
should propose a clause to that effect. He 
should now, however, as soon as the present 
motion was disposed of, move the intro- 
duction of the words ‘‘and that I ama 
Protestant” into the Declaration. He was 
desirous that nothing contained in this bill 
should affect the claims of the Roman 
Catholics; but he was quite certain, that 
unless some such clause as that was intro- 
duced into the bill, that question would be 
most essentially affected by it. 

The Earl of Winchilsea conceived that 
these words were perfectly nugatory, so 
faras the security of the Established Church 
was concerned. With respect to what the 
noble baron had said respecting the Jews 
being affected by these words, it had little 
weight with him. What were the words ? 
“On the true faith of a Christian.” Why 
might not a Jew make a declaration in 
these terms? It was not necessary that 
he should be a Christian to make this de- 
claration. Ifa Jew made such a declara- 
tion, it no more followed that he was a 
Christian, than it would follow that he 
(the earl) would be a Jew if he were to 
declare any thing, “on the true faith of a 
Jew.” Looking at this question as he did 
at first, he was prepared to agree to the 
removal of the Test and Corporation acts. 
It was his full intention to have given his 
Support to any measure founded on the 
broad basis of liberality to the Dissenters ; 
but he certainly was not prepared to agree 
to a concession which admitted that it 
should be a matter of perfect indifference 
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what religion a man professed, or, indeed, 
whether he professed any religion at all. 
He deeply regretted the hasty and incon- 
siderate manner in which a bill of such 
vital importance had been carried through 
both Houses. There were those among 
the supporters of it, those, who, at a future 
day, would deeply lament that they had 
not resisted the attempt at a total repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts, which 
must leave the country without that rock, 
on which their prosperity had been found- 
ed—the rock of the Christian church. He 
could assure the right rey. bench, that 
their conduct had not given satisfaction 
to the majority of the members of the Es- 
tablished Church nor of the Dissenters. 
He should be, to the last hour of his life, 
proud of the opposition which he had given 
to this measure, and would not barter one 
tittle of it for all the wealth, honours, and 
titles which the world could bestow. 

The Bishop of Durham said: —My 
lords, although I have already more than 
once troubled your lordships with my 
sentiments on the measure now before us, 
yet during the discussions that have taken 
place since the second reading of the bill, 
so many animadversions have been made, 
not only upon the bill itself, but upon the 
supporters of it, and especially upon the 
episcopal bench, that I cannot forbear en- 
treating your lordships’ patience for a few 
minutes, whilst I offer some further expla- 
nations as to the conduct I have myself 
hitherto pursued, and still intend to pursue 
concerning it. 

My lords, never since I have had the 
honour of a seat in this House, have I 
witnessed a discussion, to me so painfully 
distressing, as this has been. It is the 
first time, and I trust it will never happen 
again, that I have found myself opposed 
on a great constitutional question, affect- 
ing the interests of church and state, to 
persons whom I have been always accus- 
tomed to regard with respect, esteem, and 
affection, as among the ablest and purest, 
and firmest defenders of those interests. 
This has inflicted a wound more painful 
than I can express; and it is certainly not 
much mitigated by the sort of commenda- 
tion which has been bestowed upon us, 
on the other hand, by some of the most 
strenuous promoters of the bill. - 

When this measure was first brought 
forward, I was not insensible to its diffi- 
culties and its dangers ; and most sincerely 
did I wish it might have slept in peace, 
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And I believe that it might have slept in 
peace, had the wishes only of the most re- 
spectable Dissenters been regarded ; many 
of whom, there is reason to think, are very 
indifferent as to the fate of this bill. I 
cannot, therefore, but regret that it has 
ever made its appearance. But, my lords, 
when it had actually been brought forward, 
and had reached the House, a new crisis 
presented itself to us. Not only the sense 
of the other House of Parliament in its 
favour (for I do not mean to say, that the 
decision of that House should in any way 
restrict your lordships’ judgments upon it), 
but also the strong feeling excited for it in 
the public mind, placed myself and my 
right reverend brethren in a new and 
critical situation. And here, my lords, I 
must take leave to say, that with respect 
to the episcopal bench, a somewhat hard 
measure has been dealt out to it, on this 
occasion. We were more especially bound 
to contemplate the subject in its religious 
aspect. In this point of view it was evi- 
dent, that not only among the Dissenters, 
but among the laity and clergy of our own 
church, a very strong and general feeling 
prevailed against the Sacramental Test. 
To this feeling our attention could not but 
be particularly directed; and this I can 
truly say, for myself at least (for I do not 
presume to speak for others, who are so 
much better able to plead their own cause), 
is the sole ground on which I have con- 
sented to this measure. But this main 
point, which I felt myself especially called 
upon to consider as a religious difficulty 
of the most serious kind, has not, I must 
say, been fairly met and encountered by 
our opponents. Even the noble and 
Jearned earl, who has so ably conducted 
the opposition to this bill, and for whom 
I can never cease to entertain sentiments 
of the highest veneration and regard, has, 
J think, scarcely noticed the religious ob- 
jections to that particular Test. Had any 
other Test, not liable to the same objec- 
tions, been in existence, I should probably 
not have been inclined to part with it. 
But the Sacramental Test (as seems to be 
generally acknowledged on all sides) is 
found to be no longer tenable, without 
giving occasion of offence. Another cir- 
cumstance attending this Test, seems also 
not to have been duly adverted to, though, 
as I conceive, it strikes at the main prin- 
ciple on which it is assumed the Test laws 
were founded,—that of excluding from 
corporations, and from places of trust and 
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power, all but members of the Established 
Church. This principle (if it were indeed 
the real one) has clearly been, in effect, 
departed from by the annual Indemnity 
bills. For what purpose, let me ask, have 
those Indemnity bills been granted? If 
they had only been occasionally passed, 
to remedy some particular inconveniences 
that had incidentally occurred, the case 
would be very different. But when they 
have been annually repeated for sixty or 
eighty years, they can hardly be considered 
as having, for their real or sole object, 
(what they usually set forth), merely to 
secure members of the Church of England 
against the consequences of unintentional 
omission or inadvertency. On the con- 
trary, they are evidently intended for the 
very purpose of admitting Dissenters into 
office. And if this be the case, is not the 
original purpose of enacting the Test so 
far actually annulled? When these acts 
have, in point of fact, been in a state of 
abeyance, and are rendered so totally in- 
operative, can it, my lords, fairly be said, 
that the repeal of this particular Test, with 
the substitution of a Declaration in its 
stead, makes any real change in the con- 
stitution itself, or breaks up that funda- 
mental principle of it, the alliance between 
Church and State? Had this measure 
come up to us, as an unqualified and un- 
conditional repeal of that Test, I should 
certainly have opposed it, and should wil- 
lingly have borne my share of the obloquy 
of doing so, But, my lords, though the 
nature of the security has changed, the 
main object of it, I conceive, remains the 
same. The alliance between Church and 
State did not originate with the Test laws. 
That union existed long before. The 
Sacramental Test, no doubt, was intended, 
among other enactments, for its better 
preservation. But if this has, by lapse of 
time and untoward circumstances, become 
inexpedient, or even impracticable, I do 
not see that the substitution of something 
else in its stead implies any real change 
of principle. In short, the question is, 
not whether the fortress shall be surren- 
dered, but whether the outworks shall re- 
main as they were, or be reconstructed on 
a somewhat different plan. On this ques- 
tion there may be room for diversity of 
opinion, without any intentional abandon- 
ment of the main object. 

My own simple view of the matter is 
this, that the ancient safeguard—whether 
or not it was, from the first, the best that 
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might have been devised—has now be- 
come altogether ineffective and almost 
nothing worth ; and therefore it is, that I 
am inclined to accept another security less 
exceptionable in its kind, and I trust not less 
calculated to produce the intended effect. 
Yet after all, my lords, I confess I have 
not so much confidence in the result, as 
some of its supporters seem to entertain ; 
nor ain I entirely free from some misgivings 
and apprehensions in this respect. Could 
I feel assured that it will be regarded as a 
final and conclusive measure by those 
for whose benefit it is intended, my satis- 
faction would be much greater. But I see 
too much reason to apprehend that it may 
be viewed by many of them as an in- 
cipient measure only, opening a way for 
some ulterior objects. The tone and sen- 
timents of many of the petitions on your 
lordships’ table naturally tend to excite 
such apprehensions ; and, if I mistake not, 
the noble baron who introduced this bill 
to the House, observed, on presenting one 
of those petitions a short time before the 
bill came up, that he should not con- 
sider the object completely attained, and 
hoped the Dissenters themselves would not 
rest satisfied — until they had an entire 
equality of rights and privileges. These 
are somewhat ominous circumstances. 
My chief confidence, therefore, is placed 
in the legislature, which, I trust, will never 
encourage such ulterior views as may, 
perhaps, be in contemplation, nor suffer 
that, which is intended only as a fair con- 
cession to reasonable and conscientious 
scruples, to be made instrumental to other 
views and purposes, not resting on the 
same ground. More especially do I feel 
confident, that those of his majesty’s go- 
vernment who now guide the helm of 
State will be vigilant in preventing and 
counteracting any such intentions, and not 
give countenance to encroachments of 
whatever kind which may put to hazard 
those venerable institutions, on which the 
peace and the welfare of the community so 
essentially depend. 

So much, my lords, for my general view 
of the present measure. With regard to 
the alterations the bill has undergone in this 
House, I am unwilling longer to detain your 
lordships ; my opinion is, that such altera- 
tions as have been made are substantial 
improvements, and particularly that the 
Declaration is much strengthened by the 
solemn expressions with which it is now 
Introduced. Icould have wished, how- 
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ever, that the addition proposed by 
the noble and learned earl, by which the 
individual should declare himself to be a 
Protestant, had been agreed to. I do not 
presume to enter into the legal differences 
of opinion on this point, between the two 
great legal authorities who discussed them ; 
but such is the veneration I feel for the 
consummate legal knowledge, attainments, 
integrity, and laborious investigation of 
the noble and learned earl, and the almost 
implicit deference 1 would pay to his 
opinion, that I could not easily satisfy 
myself by voting, on such a point, contrary 
to his judgment. But, in the present in- 
stance, my own view of the matter is 
simply this—if the Oath of Supremacy be 
sufficient to exclude the Catholic from 
office, this addition to the form of Decla- 
ration cannot alter his case; and if that 
oath be not sufficient, then I deem it 
necessary to ensure his exclusion. I regret, 
therefore, that it has not been adopted. 

To another addition, proposed by a 
noble earl for whom I have the highest 
respect, enjoining a Declaration of belief 
in the canonical books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, I should have seen no objection, had 
it not been thought — according to the 
terms in which it was framed—to pledge 
those who dissent from us, to an accep- 
tance of our interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; and had I not felt assured, that 
the Declaration, as it now stands, com- 
prises the same in substance as a direct ac- 
knowledgment of belief in the Scriptures. 
For the same reason I did not support the 
proposal of another noble earl, to introduce 
into the Declaration a more specific desig- 
nation of our blessed Saviour, conceiving 
the addition to be already provided for, 
and feeling, also, objections to the too 
frequent and familiar use of that sacred 
name. My lords, having made these few 
observations and explanations, chiefly from 
respect to those noble lords who have 
manifested so zealous an attachment to our 
venerable establishment, and especially to 
the noble and learned earl, from whom I 
can never differ without pain and reluctance, 
I will detain your lordships no longer 
from proceeding on the question imme- 
diately before us. 

The Earl of Eldon assured the right rev. 
prelate that the manner in which he had 
spoken of him, coming as it did from so 
valuable a quarter, gave him the greatest 
comfort and consolation. He must, how- 
ever, say, that not a syllable had fallen 
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from him in favour of retaining the Sacra- 
mental Test. On the contrary it was his 
wish that it should be taken away. The 
Sacrament was never intended as a Test 
for office, but as a Test that the individual 
called upon to take office was a member of 
the Established Church. The scruples 
which were entertained were more than 
sufficient to require that it should not be 
retained ; but the Church and State toge- 
ther, which formed the constitution of the 
country, required that, instead of the 
Sacramental Test, something of substantial 
protection should be ‘substituted. What 
was he to think when, under a Protestant 
king, and a Protestant legislature, he 
found the rev. bench opposing a proposi- 
tion like that which he had made? And 
yet the reverend bench appeared to be of 
opinion, that the constitution of this 
country should be handed over to persons, 
who would not tell what sort of Christians 
they were, but were merely to call them- 
selves so. It was painful for him to say 
so, but he must again declare, that this 
Declaration was a substitute that was not 
worth any thing; and he would not believe 
that the character of it was otherwise, 
until, by passing the bill, the authority of 
that House told him that the character of 
it was different ; and then he would say no 
more about it. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
his wish to confine himself to the dis- 
cussion of the question actually before 
their lordships. But, first of all, he must 
assure the right rev. prelate, that if this 
was merely an incipient measure—that if 
it was intended to be followed up by any 
other measure—he was no party to any 
such plan. He had supported the measure, 
not because he wished to destroy the 
present system of laws; but because he 
believed it to be essential to the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the Established Church, 
and of the religious peace of the country. 
In order that they might not have the 
same ground to go over another year, he 
had determined at once to give the mea- 
sure all the support in his power during 
the present session. And now, for the 
question before their lordships. It was 
proposed that the words ‘on the true 
faith of a Christian” should be left out of 
the Declaration with the view of admitting 
the Jews to office. For his own part, he 
did not believe it to be the intention of 
the law that Jews should be so admitted : 
he did not believe that it was the intention of 
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the laws that Dissenters should be admitted. 
But, be that as it might, they had for the 
last eighty years gone on suspending these 
laws, and it was notorious that Dissenters 
had been admitted into corporations, 
although it was the object of the original 
laws to keepthem out. Now, it appeared 
that the legislature was perfectly well 
aware that Dissenters were admitted into 
corporations. There was a law in exis- 
tence, by which it was enacted that mayors 
and others should not carry the insignia of 
their office to places of worship, except 
where the Cathedral service was performed. 
Did not the legislature, then, know very 
well that Dissenters were admitted into 
corporations? Was not this law a proof 
that they were acquainted with the fact? 
It was not so, however, with the Jews, 
There was no instance in which the legis- 
lature had sanctioned the admission of 
such persons into office. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, he must oppose 
the proposition for expunging the words 
“‘on the true faith of a Christian.” But 
there was another reason why they ought 
to remain. It was quite a new principle, 
and disliked by this country, that Jews 
should be admitted into corporations and 
public offices. If, however, the principal 
was to be recognized, let that question be 
fairly brought forward, and not be intro- 
duced, on the third reading, into a bill 
which originally contemplated nothing of 
the kind. He must really take the liberty 
of suggesting to their lordships that the 
more convenient course of proceeding, and 
the only course likely to bring their lord- 
ships’ labours to a termination, would be 
for noble lords to confine themselves to 
the point immediately under discussion, 
and avoid the debating of points alien 
from that before the House. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that if 
the noble and learned lord (Eldon) chose 
not only to repeat all his former argu- 
ments, but even to argue prospectively, no 
doubt he was at perfect liberty to do so. 
But the noble and learned lord having 
done so, and the right rev. prelate having 
had an opportunity of stating on what 
ground the rev. bench had acted, nothing 
could be more convenient than the course 
recommended by the noble duke. Let 
him, therefore, now call the attention of 
their lordships to the motion before them. 
His noble friend (lord Holland) had stated, 
that he did not mean to divide the House 
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—first, for the purpose of recording his 
opinion on the Journals of their lordships ; 
and secondly, in order that he might have 
an opportunity of stating doubts respect- 
ing the manner in which those words 
would affect the Jews, and of suggesting 
to their lordships the consideration of what 
degree of claim the Jews might have upon 
the legislature. This, he thought, had 
been distinctly answered. There was no 
intention under this act of depriving the 
Jews of any of the advantages which they 
now possessed. Beyond this he believed 
his noble friend did not wish to proceed : 
at least he should not feel himself war- 
ranted in supporting his noble friend in 
any thing else; because, if the Jews were 
to be relieved, it must not be bya side 
wind, but by a direct proposition. All 
that he wished for the Jews then—re- 
spectable as he believed them to be, and 
well conducted as they for the most part 
were—was, that they should be saved 
harmless by this bill. As to what had 
been stated by the learned lord ; first, if 
the act of George Ist was still in existence 
——he knew that there were some doubts 
upon the point, but it was generally be- 
lieved that it had expired—all he wished 
was, that if, hereafter, it appeared that, 
contrary to the intention of parliament, 
any class of his majesty’s subjects had lost 
any of the privileges which they formerly 
possessed, their lordships would interfere 
and set the matter right. Whatever views 
their lordships might entertain as to the 
Jews, or Catholics, or any other persons, 
he was quite sure that their lordships 
would legislate in detail ; that they would 
look at the justice and expediency on 
which each question rested; and would 
not, by a side-wind, pronounce an opinion 
on any but the subject on which they 
were called upon to legislate. They had 
already heard that the Jews were now 
kept out of parliament, because they 
would not meet the legislature half wax, 
and swear upon the faith of a Christian, 
as a noble earl, on the cross-bench, had‘ 
said he would swear on the faith of a Jew. 
By the present measure they were merely 
excluded to the same extent. This bill, 
therefore, did no more than the present 
law: if it were found that it did, he was 
quite sure that the case of the Jews would 
be attended to. 

The Earl of Guilford said, that, what- 
ever might be said to the contrary, it must 
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measure. For what was a revolutionary 
measure? It was a measure that sub- 
verted the fundamental principles of the 
constitution. He would state what he 
felt those principles to be. They were, 
that there should be a king, lords, and 
commons; and these, together with the 
laws which ascribed to each part its se- 
veral functions, formed the fundamental 
laws of the constitution. But these laws 
were changeable, and whenever they were 
changed that was a revolution. The act 
passed in the reign of Henry 8th giving 
the king’s proclamations the force of law 
was a revolution; for it overthrew the 
balance of the state. The act for the 
divorce of the same monarch, by which 
his issue by his first queen was bastardized, 
was revolutionary, as it clearly affected 
the succession to one branch of the legis- 
lature. The act also by which that mo- 
narch was permitted to demise the Crown, 
possessed the same character, because it 
thereby altered the constitution. He 
maintained that the Corporation and Test 
acts were of the nature of fundamental 
laws. They immediately affected the 
safety of one branch of the constitution. 
The noble lord, who originally introduced 
the bill represented those acts as having 
been passed at different periods, and 
against different parties, and therefore he 
had argued they were not an essential 
part of the constitution. Now, he would 
maintain that they were founded on prin- 
ciples engendered by the Reformation. It 
was not necessary that they should have 
existed while the Crown exercised its 
high prerogative, nor during the persecu- 
tions that followed. But they saw the 
light in the dawn of religious liberty, and 
they had uniformly answered one purpose 
when they had been enacted or upheld ; 
they had maintained the existing order of 
things, whatever it might be, against its 
enemies, whomsoever they might be. He 
wished to know to what length the noble 
lord would go, who had talked so much 
of restoring the lawful prerogative of the 
Crown. Would he re-establish the au- 
thority of the two first kings of the House 
of Stuart? Or would he go still further 
back to the arbitrary line of Tudor? 
These were not times, he thought, when 
the prerogative was to be wielded over the 
liberties of the people. The noble lord in 
his view of those times, had placed him- 
self in opposition to all the commentators 
on the Jaws, and all the historians of these 
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transactions. Notwithstanding what the 
noble lord had said, there was no period 
when better laws had been made; and for 
this reason, that there was just then a 
coincidence of the abuses of the pre- 
rogative, and of the excesses of the liberty 
of the people. The legislators of that day 
had acted with the wisdom of statesmen, 
who were enabled to foresee a remedy 
which would be applicable to the evils 
they had to encounter. He would quote, 
in support of his opinions, the historical 
work of Mr. Fox, in which it was stated, 
that “‘good laws were then brought to 
the greatest theoretical perfection.” The 
noble lord had put this question on the 
ground of the Revolution, and how? He 
had brought king William the Third down 
to that House, to inform their lordships, 
what were the doctrines and principles of 
the Revolution? But he trusted their 
lordships would rather receive that in- 
formation from the mouth of king Wil- 
liam’s opporents, who had not his preju- 
dices. But what were the principles 
adopted at the Revolution? They were 
those of Toleration, and of Tests against 
the dangers that might arise from the ex- 
cesses to which religious liberty might be 
carried. Toleration and Test acts were 
two things that must always go together. 
Either there must be a Test act or no 
toleration, or no Established Church. He 
maintained, that the possession of power 
and public confidence formed no part of 
the right of the subject. They depended 
wholly on his moral qualification, and 
they were bestowed on the individual, not 
for his own benefit, but for the public 
welfare. In support of this opinion, he 
would quote a passage from an eminent 
author, who had written lately on the 
constitution, and who certainly was no 
churchman in his principles. He did not 
profess to recite the very words; but the 
sentiment, in which he entirely agreed, 
was to this effect ;—“ If any man wanted 
to govern or hold any office of trust, it was 
right to inquire what were his qualifica- 
tions; but if he only wanted to live in 
peace as a subject, the state had no right 
to scrutinize his religious opinions.” The 
greater the toleration which was allowed, 
the more cautious the state should be to 
guard against the licentious excesses of 
fanaticism, and the evil designs that might 
be entertained under the cover of religious 
scruples. The Test act was as sure a sign 
of religious liberty in a country, as the 
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growth of a certain plant was evidence to 
the traveller of the mildness of the climate 
through which he passed. 

The amendment moved by lord Holland 
was negatived pro forma. After which 
the earl of Eldon moved, the insertion of 
the words “I am a Protestant” in the 
Declaration. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that as the 
noble and learned lord had not enforced 
his proposition by any new argument, he 
should not be justified in detaining their 
lordships at any great length. He was 
anxious for the success of the present 
measure, and he wished that the grounds 
on which he supported it should be fairly 
and properly stated. That support was 
founded on the same principle which he 
had advanced, this day, on presenting a 
petition to their Jordships. He was 
anxious, above all things, on the one hand, 
in effecting the object of the present bill, 
which he had much at heart, that no 
advantage should be taken of it, with 
reference to the success of any other mea- 
sure ; while, on the other, he hoped that 
any amendment which seemed to cast the 
slightest suspicion on their lordships’ 
motives, or which seemed, in any degree, 
to prejudge another great question, should 
be rejected. If the words “ I am a Pro- 
testant” had been originally introduced 
into the Declaration in the other House 
of Parliament—if, without being the sub- 
ject of discussion, it had formed part of 
the bill when it came up to their lordships’ 
House—he, in that case, should have op- 
posed any amendment moved for the pur- 
pose of altering it. But the circumstances 
were perfectly different, and he could see 
no use whatever in inserting in the bill the 
words now proposed. What was the state 
of the bill? It might be considered pre- 
sumption for him to declare his opinion 
on its provisions, when the two greatest law 
authorities in the House had already 
given theirs. He would take either of 
their opinions, and still, whichever he 
adopted, he felt himself justified in sup- 
porting the bill in its present state. If his 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack 
were correct in his opinion, then it was 
impossible that any thing could be more 
decidedly unnecessary than the amend- 
ment; because, according to his statement, 
the Declaration against transubstantiation 
must be taken by those who had any con- 
nexion with the government of corpora- 
tions. Here then wasan efficient security. 
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According to both the noble and learned 
lords, the lower grades of corporations 
were open to the Roman Catholics—be- 
cause, as he understood, neither the Oath 
of Supremacy, nor the Declaration against 
transubstantiation, was required with re- 
ference to them. With respect to the 
higher offices, it was doubtful whether it 
was necessary that an individual called 
upon to act as a mayor or an alderman, 
but who was not a justice of the peace, 
was bound to take the oaths in question. 
But, as to those persons who filled the 
important situation of justice of the peace, 
it was quite clear that they were obliged 
to take the Declaration against transub- 
stantiation. Now, with respect to those 
who took high office in corporations, it 
was admitted that they must take both the 
Oath of Supremacy and the Declaration 
against transubstantiation; and if the 
noble and learned lord opposite were right 
in his interpretation, but a very small 
number of persons, and those filling minor 
offices in corporations, were exempted 
from subscribing that Declaration; but, 
ex confesso, it appeared, with reference to 
them, that the obstacle of the Oath of 
Supremacy stood ever in their way. Now 
as, according to one of those noble and 
learned lords, it was impossible to shew 
any necessity for this insertion, and as, 
according to the other, any expedient 
must be reduced to a point so extremely 
narrow, he could not help thinking that 
the introduction of those words was totally 
unnecessary—and_ being unnecessary, they 
ought, he conceived, to be received with 
great jealousy on the part of their lord- 
ships, lest they might be looked upon as 
prejudicing another great question, which 
sooner or later they would be called on to 
consider. He hoped, therefore, their lord- 
ships would not admit an amendment, 
which would not, he believed, exclude 
from corporations a single individual who 
might now obtain admission into them, 
and yet would have the effect of preju- 
dicing a question on which the minds of 
their lordships ought to be completely 
open and uninfluenced. On these grounds, 


he hoped their lordships would not agree | 
| When your lordships divided on the for- 


to this amendment. Indeed, he was sure 
that their lordships would not, on any 
particular occasion, sanction the insertion 
of words which appeared to have reference 
to another question that was to be settled 
hereafter. Actuated by these feelings, he 
could not consent to the amendment. 
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With respect to the observations which 
had been made on the right rev. bench, 
for the course they had pursued with re- 
ference to the bill, he would perhaps be 
allowed to say, that the right rev. bench 
had done themselves, throughout the dis- 
cussion of this question, the greatest 
credit. Without losing sight of the in- 
terests of the establishment, their conduct 
had been firm, temperate, and conciliatory. 
One part of the speech which the right 
rev. prelate (the bishop of Durham) had 
addressed to their lordships, with so much 
effect had attracted his attention in a pe- 
culiar degree. That right rev. prelate had 
observed, that he feared the unfounded 
calumnies which had been cast upon him 
and his rev. friends, with respect to their 
conduct on this question, had made some 
impression abroad. But, on other occa- 
sions, the same course of misrepresentation 
had been pursued, and with as little effect, 
he was sure, as would attend the ground- 
less accusations brought forward in this 
instance. The right rev. bench must re- 
collect, that in the course of the debates in 
their lordships’ House on the bill against oc- 
casional conformity in queen Anne’s reign, 
bishop Hough, and the other prelates who 
opposed that measure, were accused of 
having made a compromise of the rights and 
privileges of their order. But the mitre of 
that great man did not, in consequence 
of that attack, shine less unsullied—his 
name was no less dear to his country on 
account of the promulgation of that ca- 
lumny. The right rev. prelate, to whose 
observation he had alluded, might, in like 
manner, smile at the calumnies which he 
had mentioned. The spirit out of which 
they arose was, he felt happy to say, 
sinking deeper and deeper into that ob- 
livion from which he confidently hoped it 
would never again emerge. 

The Bishop of Chester said :—I trust I 
may be allowed in a few words to explain 
why I oppose the amendment. I am not 
disposed to place the Roman Catholics 
nearer the attainment of the object 
they have for so many years sought, un- 
less they offer a more substantial security 
than any they have at present proposed. 


mer occasion, I forbore from voting, be- 
cause, I must confess, I was in a state of 
doubt as to the practical effect of the 
amendment on the political condition of 
the Roman Catholics. I must acknow- 
ledge that I, for one, was perfectly satis- 
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fied with the bill, as it came to your lord- 
ships’ House from another place; and I 
have no hesitation in adding that I ear- 
nestly wish the opportunity had been al- 
lowed your lordships of passing it as it 
was presented tous. It would be disin- 
genuous if I did not admit, that certain 
amendments which have been proposed, 
and almost unanimously adopted, are im- 
provements, though not, in my opinion, 
absolutely necessary; but still I think, if 
the measure had gone through the House 
with the least possible discussion, it would 
have worn a greater appearance of unani- 
mity, and would have been more indica- 
tive of a spirit of conciliation and kindness 
towards those whom it was intended to 
benefit. On this principle I do not feel 
myself at liberty to support any further 
amendment that is not absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the interests and privileges 
of the Church. Since I abstained from 
voting on this particular question, I have 
taken some pains to make myself master 
of it, and it is my conviction now that | 
the amendment is wholly unnecessary ; I | 
mean, of course, for the protection of the | 
Church, the object which we are bound to | 
keep in view, while we consent to give re- | 
lief to the Dissenters. I find that all per- | 
sons who take offices of trust and govern- | 
ment in corporations as low as common- 
councilmen, are obliged to take the Oath 
of Supremacy. It has been said, 1 know, 
that this is not sufficient to keep out the 
Roman Catholics ; but I am of a contrary | 
Opinion. The most respectable members | 
of that body have declared, in the most | 
unqualified manner, that no sincere Catho- | 
lic could take that oath without a legisla- | 
tive explanation declaratory of the animus 

imponentis. Attempts have been made at | 
an earlier period, I am aware, to reconcile | 
the conscience of Roman Catholics to this 

oath, and in some few instances it has 

been taken; but the most learned and 

eminent professors of that religion have 

declared that no conscientious Roman. 
Catholic could take it, “ unless explained 
by the legislature, without compromising | 
his religion, and giving scandal to his 
church.” I fully believe that no Roman | 
Catholic of the present day would take the | 
Oath of Supremacy, in order to qualify for | 
office. Believing, therefore, that the Oath | 
of Supremacy is sufficient, I am not wile | 
ling to impose on the Roman Catholics any | 
additional restriction, or any test that | 
would seem to fasten further disabilities on | 
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them. The one simple object of the pre- 
sent bill is, to relieve both Dissenters and 
Churchmen from a test which is disagree- 
able to them; and I should be sorry to 
introduce a form of words which would 
have the appearance of an anti-Catholic 
declaration. When that great political 
question comes on, I shall do my duty 
without favour or fear, and view the sub- 
ject calmly and fairly, in all its bearings, 
as I have done on former occasions, when 
I opposed the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics to office, because they offered no se- 
curity to the Established Church. But 
in looking to the present proposition, I 
think your lordships have no right to make 
this an opportunity of introducing an anti- 
Catholic declaration. If you give, in place 
of the Test and Corporation acts, an equi- 
valent security, it is all the Church has a 
right to expect, and all that your lordships 
are bound to grant. Perhaps your lord- 
ships will excuse me if I say one word, 
and but one word, on an accusation which 
has, again and again, been brought before 
your lordships in many forms. The accu- 
sation is, that the right reverend bench, 
or the majority of them, are compromising 
the interests of the Established Church, 
and relinquishing those securities on which 
they ought to insist. This is said with re- 
ference to the Test and Corporation acts, 
as perpetuated by the Act of Union. 
When such a charge as this is made, I 


_am happy to have it in my power to refer 


(and I wish I had done so formerly, when 
the subject was before the House) to the 
opinion expressed by an eminent, able, 
and most ,conscientious lawyer—one who 
had for many years discharged the duties 
of a high judicial function, with honour 
to himself, and great advantage to his 
country,—I allude to the late lord Kenyon, 
who used these remarkable expressions in 
his correspondence with an exalted per- 
sonage, now no more: “So long as the 
king’s supremacy, and the main fabric of 
the act of Uniformity, the doctrine, disci- 


| pline, and government, of the Church of 


England are preserved, as of a National 


| Church, and the provision for her minis- 


ters kept as an appropriated fund, it seems 
that any ease given to sectaries, would not 
militate against the Coronation Oath, or 
the Act of Union.” With reference to 
a similar charge against this bench, the 
noble earl who has just sat down has re- 
ferred to the transactions in Queen Anne’s 
teign, when complaints more violent, not 
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to say virulent, were made against those 
who filled the chief seats of the Church, 
when the unjustifiable bill against Occa- 
sional Conformity was introduced. The 
following are the words of the zealous and 
able prelate who was the historian of his 
own times: “Angry men took occasion 
from hence, to charge the bishops, as ene- 
mies of the Church, and betrayers of its 
interests; because we would not run blind- 
fold into the passions and designs of ill- 
natured men: though we can appeal to 
all the world, and what is more, to God 
himself, that we did faithfully and zea- 
lously pursue the true interests of the 
church ; the promoting religion and learn- 
ing; the encouraging of all good men and 
good designs; and that we did apply 
ourselves to the duties of our functions, 
and to the work of the gospel.” 

Lord Kenyon said, that nothing could 
have been further from his intention than 
to offer himself to the House; but after 
the right rev. prelate had appealed to the 
authority of his revered parent, he felt it 
his duty, to the best of his ability, to rescue 
his character from the imputation which 
seemed to rest upon it, if the sentence 
quoted from his letter was considered 
alone. If the right rev. prelate had read 
the whole letter, their lordships would 
have seen, that his venerated ancestor 
having been consulted by his gracious 
sovereign—who reposed such confidence 
in him, that to him he referred the ques- 
tion, how far he was legally bound by his 
Coronation oath, not to consentto measures 
affecting the Established Church — his 
revered father had given an opinion, in 
which, while he had advised that every 
thing consistently with the safety of the 
Established Church should be granted, 
for the ease of the tender consciences of 
the Dissenters, no concession of political 
power should be made to them. This 
opinion was expressed as clearly as pos- 
sible-—The question before the House was 
simply whether it was fit, in this bill for 
the relief of the Protestant Dissenters, to 
insert words to maintain the law as it ex- 
isted with respect to the Roman Catholics ? 
In point of principle, there could be no 
doubt they were not admissible into cor- 
porations, as their admission would be pre- 
judicial to the interests of both Church 
and State. All he looked for was the 
security of the Established Church, which 
he venerated not only for its spiritual 
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exercised for the support of the constitu- 
tion. The great majority. of the bench of 
bishops, he observed, had shewn little or 
no concern for either The right rev. pre- 
lates, he was sorry to say, had shewn much 
more regard for the temporalities of the 
Church than for its spiritual welfare. 
Suppose a question of temporal interest, 
on which two lawyers of equal knowledge 
being consulted as to a particular course, 
gave different opinions—one saying it 
would be unsafe, the other saying the re- 
verse—what would anybody do? He 
intreated the House, therefore, on a ques- 
tion where two such great lawyers as the 
late and present Chancellors differed, to 
take the safe course, and insert the words 
that would be sure to exclude the Roman 
Catholics. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he had 
quoted the words of the illustrious lawyer 
to whom he had referred, for the purpose 
of showing that he considered the integrity 
of the Church of England to consist in the 
recognition of the doctrine and discipline, 
and the legalized support of her ministers. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, the ques- 
tion in this case was not one of law, but 
rather as to the theological interpretation 
of the Oath of Supremacy, which must be 
taken by all those entering corporations. 
Now, upon that point, he believed he was 
right in asserting, that it was the opinion 
of almost the whole of that bench, that 
the Oath of Supremacy formed a suffi- 
cient barrier against the introduction of 
Roman Catholics. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that his opinion, 
that the Oath of Supremacy was not a 
sufficient security, was confirmed by the 
judgment of the House on more than one 
occasion. He also complained, that the 
recital of the bill upon the table was most 
insidious, and omitted the most important 
words of the two acts from which it pro- 
fessed to be copied: namely, those in 
which the inviolability of “the true Pro- 
testant Religion as established by law 
was affirmed.” It was to secure that 
“true Protestantreligion,” in the bill under 
consideration, that he should divide the 
Honse upon his amendment. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the 
learned lord had just told them, that par- 
liament had frequently decided that the 
Oath of Supremacy was not a sufficient se- 
curity against the Roman Catholics. But 
the learned lord had not stated, that the 
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of king William, and he knew of no 
declaration, since the statute of William, 
which did not go to prove that the act was 
fully sufficient for the object which its 
framers had in view. But it was not on 
this ground alone that the question stood. 
The learned lord on the woolsack had 
stated most clearly his opinion, that the 
declaration against transubstantiation must 
still be subscribed by persons taking offices 
in corporations: and the learned iord 
opposite had advanced no answer to that 
statement. But there was another part 
of this question to which he begged their 
lordships to attend. It was this—that the 
Oath of Supremacy did now prevent Ro- 
man Catholics from voting at elections, 
Now, if it was sufficient to prevent them 
from voting at elections, would it not be 
sufficient to prevent them from taking 
governing offices in corporations? It had 
been asked, if the existing oaths were by 
some not thought sufficient, why not adopt 
the words of the learned lord? If there 
was a shadow of a doubt on the subject, 
why not take the safest course? In the 
first place, he contended, that the exist- 
ing laws were sufficient. And surely, they 
would not admit, in a law brought in for 
one specific purpose, a declaration in- 
tended for another object. The present 
bill was meant to enlarge, not to contract, 
the privileges of the Dissenters; and cer- 
tainly it would not be fair to introduce 
into such a measure a clause that would 
militate against Roman Catholics. There 
was no person in that House, whose feel- 
ings and sentiments, after long considera- 
tion, were more decided than his were 
with respect tothe Roman Catholic claims; 
and he must say, that, until he saw a 
great change in that question, he should 
oppose it ; but no man, on the other hand, 
was more determined than he was, to give 
his vote against any proposition which, 
like the present, appeared to have for its 
object a fresh enactment against the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—For the amendment, present, 
42; Proxies 10—52: Against it, present, 
100; Proxies 54—154: Majority against 
the Amendment 102. After some fur- 
ther amendments had been proposed and 
negatived, 

The Bishop of Llandaff said: My lords, 
I rise for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the present bill, as far as 
regards those who are to be called upon 
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to take the Declaration. This Declara- 
tion partakes largely of the solemnity of 
an oath, as it at present stands, and J 
know there exists an objection abroad, in 
which I confess I concur, against the un- 
necessary multiplication of oaths. I think 
that this objection might be remedied by 
introducing a pledge into the Declaration, 
which would be applicable to every person 
not being a Dissenter, who should be 
called upon to make it. The Declara- 
tion, as it now stands, is, in fact, in- 
applicable to nine tenths of the persons 
by whom it is to be taken. It com. 
mences in an awful form, which I would 
scruple unnecessarily to repeat, and that 
is followed up by such trifling words as 
these, ‘‘ that he (the subscriber) would not 
exercise any power, authority, or influence, 
to injure or weaken the Protestant Church, 
as it is by law established,” &c. Under 
the Corporation and Test acts, the taking 
of the Sacrament was a proof that the per- 
son admitted to office was a member of the 
Church of England, or that at least he 
was not hostile to it, or that he was in its 
communion, by his thus partaking of a 
rite which implied a general approbation 
of all its doctrines; and then no further 
Declaration was required. I fully agree 
with those who think it is perfectly right 
to put an end to the Sacramental Test. 
But why should a Church of England - 
man be called upon to make the present 
Declaration? In the case of a Dissenter, 
the Declaration is required on the pre- 
sumption that he may entertain feelings 
hostile to the Established Church; but 
why impose it on those who must naturally 
be intent on preserving that Church, and 
against whom, therefore, no such presump- 
tion can be entertained? It surely can- 
not be supposed that a member of the 
Church of England will {ever seek to 
‘injure or weaken the Protestant Church.” 
Now that we are going to admit persons 
who do not belong to the Church, to 
office—it is quite reasonable to require 
from them a Declaration that they will not, 
as far as concerns their office, seek to 
injure or weaken the Established Church, 
or to disturb it in the possession of its 
rights and privileges. But where is the 
reason for such a Declaration from per- 
sons who never can be supposed to enter- 
tain such an object? Itis objected to the 
present proposition that it goes to make two 
classes of persons in society; and that 
invidious distinctions will be generated 
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by compelling one class of persons to 
take this Declaration before admission 
to office, while another class shall be 
totally excepted from it. It is argued 
that the pride and feelings of the one 

arty will be thus unnecessarily mor- 
tified, by the distinction conferred upon 
the other. I confess I see no reason in 
these objections, nor would they add much 
to my respect for the Dissenter who 
could use them. I cannot see why a Dis- 
senter should consider it a hardship or a 
humiliation to be called upon to declare his 
dissent from the Established Church. 
If he wishes me to respect his opinions, 
he must show that he respects them him- 
self. He must not be ashamed to avow 
them in the face of the whole world ; and 
I do not hesitate to say, that the man who 
is unwilling to declare his religious opi- 
nions when called upon, cannot really pos- 
sess any religion at all. 

I am well aware that many persons 
are desirous to be regarded, in the opinion 
of the populace, as entertaining opinions 
which, in reality, they do not entertain. 
It has been related of the celebrated _his- 
torian, Hume, that he was always an- 


noyed in private society, when he was | 


accosted as if he were a deist or infidel. 
Now I confess I am not much disposed to 
humour such duplicity; and I think it 
would be an ill compliment, indeed, to 
any man, to have it supposed that he 
entertained in private, religious opinions 


which he would be unwilling to profess in | 


public. Ladmit that the present Declara- 
tion is a great and beneficial alteration in 
the character of the Test acts, because it 
substitutes a harmless test in lieu of one 
which was offensive and liable to profana- 
tion. But I cannot allow that this is the 
main feature or the principle of the pre- 
sent measure. Its principle is, to admit to 
civil offices, persons who, ever since the 
Corporation and Test acts have been 
passed, have been excluded from them 
by law, on account of their religious opi- 
nions. I cannot agree with the noble 
baron who introduced this measure, in 
considering these acts to have been the 
offspring of passion, prejudice, and vio- 
lence. Neither do I consider them as 
being the result of a more than ordinary 
degree of wisdom; but I do believe that 
they were very useful in times of a peculiar 
character; and I also believe that they are 
no longer useful now that those times are 
changed. I do not believe that the Dis- 
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senters are still distinguished for the same 
virulenthostility to the Established Church, 
by which they were then animated. The 
noble and learned lord (Eldon)—with 
whom I regret that I cannot agree, though 
I hope that he will not think the worse of 
me upon that account—has said that 
myself and my reverend brethren have not 
read the petitions on your lordships’ table 
| in favour of this measure, or we should 

have been aware of the fact, that a spirit 
of virulence pervaded them all. I candidly 
confess, that I, for one, have not read 
| them, for I have not had leisure to do so. 
I have no doubt there is much of asperity 
and virulence in their composition ; much 
of what, in the time of our wise ancestors, 
was called malignancy; but, even admit- 
ting the fact—how, I ask, does that affect 
the question? For my own part, my con- 
duct and opinions would be stil] the same. 
If the indulgence of this spiit, and the 
expression of it in language be, as it 
certainly is, far from characteristic of a 
‘“‘ true Christian,” let us show that we are 
truer Christians by forgiving it. It may 
do harm to their own cause, but it can 
never injure us. Neither do I think that 
it necessarily proves the body of Dissenters 
to cherish such sentiments. For it has 
_ been charged against these petitions (which, 
indeed, I believe to have been the fact), 
that most of them have been got up in 
London. They were prepared in such a 
way as was thought most likely to be ac- 
ceptable to the different dissenting con- 
gregations, and people have been, no 
| doubt, in many instances, called upon to 
| sign them who were quite ignorant of their 
‘contents. The language, therefore, of 
| these petitions should not be laid to the ac- 
| count of such persons, but to the account 

of those agitators in London, who made 
| them their tools. But even if this were 
| the case, is not the tone of those petitions 
| to be attributed to the fact, that they who 
| drew them up had fallen into the error of 
prejudging the degree of opposition the 
bill would meet with in this House? 

I have no doubt that had they been 
aware of the mild and liberal disposition 
which prevailed towards them, especially 
among the members of my own order, had 
they an opportunity now of re-stating their 
case, that the tone and temper of the 
petitions would be widely different. With 
reference to the charge brought against us 
on a former night by a noble lord (Win- 
chilsea)—whose zeal I beg to say I rever- 
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ence, while I am opposed to his opinions, 
I must say that it contained towards my- 
self and my reverend brethren, an un- 
charitable feeling. That noble lord im- 
puted to us that we were negligent of the 
unity of the Church, and that we were 
sacrificing it toa false and spuriousliberality. 
Now, if I understand rightly that much- 
abused term, liberality does not consist in 
being loose, or indifferent, or unsettled, in 
our opinions, but in being tolerant of those 
of others who differ from us; in not think- 
ing the worse of them upon that account; | 
in not seeking to mortify, or stigmatize, or 
degrade, them. But by giving them credit 
for the sincerity of their profession, by not | 
supposing them unwilling openly to declare | 
what they think, I really act with more | 
respect towards the Dissenters, than those | 
who wish to disguise the difference, and | 
who pretend to fancy that they are of the | 
same religious persuasion with ourselves. | 
Knowing the contrary to be the fact, I call | 
upon those persons who differ from me to | 
say so; and then in admitting them to | 
office, I call upon them for such reasonable | 
security as may be necessary for the | 
Church to which I belong. Neither do I 
think lightly of the duty of Church union, 

or of the sin of groundless separation. But | 





I cannot concede the title of High-church- | 
men to those who seem to me almost ex- | 
clusively to claim it; and who are distin- | 
guished by an excessive care for the tem- | 
poral interests of the Church, more than | 
by a devotion to its spiritual duties. When | 
assumed on this account, I contend that 
the term is wholly misapplied, and even 
used in an inverted sense. For I maintain 
that its temporalities are valuable, only 
inasmuch as they tend to preserve and to 
perpetuate divine truth, and to increase its 
influence over the minds of men. The | 
high-churchmen to whom I allude, re- | 
semble much the character drawn by our | 
great poet, when he describes the spirit | 
who still inhabited heaven, but whose | 


“ 








—-— looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific.” 


I will detain your lordships no longer, 
than to express a hope that the clause 
which I shall now move, for the exemption 
of members of the Church of England 
from making the proposed Declaration, 
may receive the support of your Jordships. | 
Of those, at least, I may expect the sup- | 
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| port, who condemn the needless multipli- 


cation of oaths, and the imposition of them 
upon trivial or improper occasions: for I 
think no candid person will deny, that 
with nine tenths of the persons who will 
be called upon to make it, this solemn pro- 
testation in the presence of God will have 
absolutely no meaning at all. Neither do 
I despair of the support of those who wish 
frankly to avow the true character of the 
measure ; namely, that with our eyes open 
we propose to admit Dissenters, and thus 
to widen the door of admission to civil 
office. They must, I think, allow, that by 
doing it in this manner, we do them more 
honour than if we affected not to know of 
their differing from us, or to think that 


| they would themselves be unwilling to ac- 


knowledge and profess that difference. 
The clause is as follows : “ Be it therefore 
enacted, that nothing herein contained 


| shall be deemed to require any person 


residing in England or Wales, or in the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, being 
Members of the Established Church, to 
take the before-recited Declaration, but 
that the following Declaration shall be 
alone required, ‘1, A. B., declare that I 
am a member of, and am in communion 
with the Church of England.’” 

Lord Holland said, he should vote 
against the clause, as it was in direct con- 
tradiction to the whole character and 
principle of the measure. The principle 
of the bill was to unite those persons who 
had been divided, and this amendment 
went to keep up that division. He objected 
that, in the very marriage articles, there 
should be included an article for separate 
maintenance. This amendment would 
strip the measure of all its grace and all 
its advantages, and he therefore trusted it 
would be rejected. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had in a 
former stage of the bill proposed an amend- 
ment similar to this, and should there- 
fore vote for the present clause. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, he should 
support the clause, although it did not 
come up to his opinion as to what should 
have been the leading principle of the bill. 

The Duke of Wellington disapproved of 
the clause. He did not see why a Roman 
Catholic might not obtain admission to a 
corporation, if so simple a declaration as 
that proposed by the right rev. prelate 
were only put to him, 

The clause was negatived. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
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was entirely actuated by a sense of duty 
in voting for the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test acts. It was abhorrent to the 
principles of genuine religion, that persons 
should be called upon to take the Sacra- 
mental Test for secular and interested 
motives. It was a profanation of the 
sacrament to employ it for such purposes. 
He had voted for the bill, because he con- 
scientiously considered it necessary. He 
had to regret that upon this occasion he 
had the misfortune to differ from the learn- 
ed lord (Eldon) who had so long adorned 
and benefitted his country, and he felt it 
quite impossible, by any eulogy or words 
of his, to do justice to the manliness, good 
sense, and good feeling, which had 
throughout characterized that noble lord. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, he was 
desirous of expressing his sentiments on 
the bill then under consideration, and 
trusted that the House would allow him 
to place his opinion upon record ; which 
he thought it the more incumbent upon 
him to do, after his long absence from the 
country. In carrying his intention into 
effect, he begged to say, that it was with 
unfeigned reluctance he found himself 
compelled to dissent from the noble duke, 
in the view which he took of the measure 
then before the House. He never felt 
more concerned at any circumstance than 
at that of being obliged to oppose a bill, 
which had the noble duke’s support and 
approbation. Nothing but a conscientious 
feeling of the rectitude of the course he 
was then taking, could induce him to 
pursue it, opposed as it was to that adopted 
by the noble duke. But having now for 
one and thirty years followed one undevi- 
ating line of conduct, in relation to the 
established constitution and church of the 
country, he found it impossible to depart 
from it; and considering, as he did, the 
present measure favourable to neither, he 
must be permitted again to express his 
dissent from it. 

The Earl of Darnley rose to say a word 
or two in consequence of what had fallen 
from a right rev. prelate. He merely wished 
to remark, that, early in the present 
session, he had presented a petition from 
the corporation of London, in which the 
Sacramental Test had been alluded to, as 
exposed to profanation when used as a 
religious rite to promote civil qualification. 
That sentiment, which was both true and 
just, had been since re-echoed from all 
sides of the House, but from no quarter so 
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loudly as the right rev. bench. He should 
have been gratified had a plainer measure 
of relief—for instance, a simple repeal of 
all these disqualifications—been sent up 
from the Commons, it being his full con- 
viction that such a mode of repealing 
these impolitic restrictions would have 
afforded the best guarantee the church of 
England could obtain for its permanent 
security. The country and parliament 
had done justice to the triumphs of the 
illustrious duke opposite, but sure he was, 
that, great as were his past deserts, the 
spirit of candour, moderation, and justice, 
which he had displayed during the dis- 
cussions upon this bill, would do him as 
much credit, and eventually confer as 
great benefit upon his country, as the high 
military achievements upon which he had 
previously founded his fame. He could 
confidently assure the noble duke, that if 
he persevered in maintaining the same 
liberal and conciliatory policy, he would 
encounter no opposition from that side of 
the House, but on the contrary, receive 
that support for his government which 
they would feel it equally a matter of duty 
and satisfaction to afford. 

Lord Holland said, that in performing 
the pleasing duty of moving “ that this 
bill do pass,” he could not refrain from 
expressing his feelings in language both of 
gratitude and congratulation—gratitude to 
that House, for the manner in which it 
had discharged its duty to the country, 
and congratulation to the country upon 
the achievement of so glorious a result. 

Lord Redesdale took a review of the 
circumstances under which measures 
founded upon the same principle, and 
urged by the same reasons, had, in former 
times, received the concurrence of parlia- 
ment, and eventually exposed both church 
and state to extreme jeopardy. When he 
looked at the safeguard which they were 
about to repeal, and the substitute they 
proposed in its place, he could not help 
being struck with its utter insufficiency, 
and protesting, in the strongest manner, 
against the enactment of such a measure. 

The Earl of Mountcashel felt it his duty 
to oppose the present bill, which was calcu- 
lated to endanger the Established Church, 
and to let loose upon the country, with 
power to do mischief to its institutions, 
large classes of Socinians, and others, who 
could not be denominated the supporters 
of true Christianity. The bill was then 
passed, 
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Tax on Foreign Woot.] Mr. Ward 
presented a petition from the merchants of 
London, engaged in the Wool trade, 
against the imposition of a Tax on Foreign 
Wool. The petitioners submitted, that 
the imposition of such a tax would prove 
ruinous to the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson supported the 
prayer of the petition. At present we 
were, he said, enabled to carry on a com- 
petition, in the continental markets, with 
Silesia, and the Netherlands; but the 
effect of the proposed tax, would be, to 
destroy the competition which we had 
hitherto kept up and to transfer our 
foreign woollen trade into the hands of 
continental manufacturers. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge thought the proposed 
tax was a necessary protection due to the 
agricultural interest. At present, the 
price of British wool was ruinously low, 
and the only way to raise that price was by 
the imposition of a duty. 

Lord Milton opposed the petition, and 
hoped that the conversation would not 
terminate without some expression by 
parliament of its feeling upon the subject. 
If we were to revert to the times of 
poverty and barbarism, then it might be 
well to impose a duty upon raw commodi- 
ties ; but if the advance of prosperity was 
our object, no course could be more de- 
structive of it. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought, that what- 
ever might be their object,—barbarity or 
prosperity,—the existing system could 
have only one end—the total ruin of the 
agriculturists. ‘The importation of foreign 
wool into this country was daily increasing, 
while our export of manufactured goods 
was proceeding in the contrary direction. 
It ought to be recollected, too, how large 
a proportion of that imported wool was 
worked up into manufactures for home 
consumption. 

Sir G. Philips said, that those gentle- 
men who considered themselves the pro- 
tectors of the agricultural interest adopted 
very unfair and vulgar views, both as to 
their own interests, and those of the coun- 
try. They first sought to obtain a high 
tax upon corn, and were anxious to 
follow that measure up by procuring a 
high tax upon wool. That was their plan. 
As to the said produce, most of it was 
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used in manufactures which were consumed 
at home, so that the eftect of an increased 
duty upon it must necessarily be to 
increase the expense of the manufactured 
article to the consumer at home ; that was, 
to the people of the whole country. Thus 
the agricultural interest sought for protec- 
tion for itself, regardless of the mischiey- 
ous effect of the measure to the general 
interests of all other classes; and they 
even seemed insensible in this instance, 
that their own interest would be depressed 
by the very means by which they would 
fain uphold it. 

Mr. Heathcote said, that gentlemen on 
the opposite side were continually assert- 
ing that those who espoused what was 
called the agricultural interests knew 
nothing about their own concerns, and 
they were always begging the agricultu- 
rists to let the other side manage their 
affairs for them. He had not been long 
in that House; but he had always heard 
this doctrine, not only upon the question 
of wool, but upon all similar occasions. 
For his part, all he deduced from such 
language was, that the landed interest 
ought to be on their guard when gentle- 
men on the other side told them that they 
intended any measure for their benefit. It 
would be found, that the price of inferior 
kinds of wool had fallen in greater propor- 
tion than cotton or any other article. He 
would not pledge himself to support either 
long wool or short wool; for he wished to 
do that which was substantially just to the 
whole country. The noble lord had said, 
that if the House reverted to the former 
law, it would be going back to a period of 
barbarism; but he begged to remind the 
House, that the change in the law respect- 
ing wool had taken place only two or three 
years ago. He would maintain, that the 
consumers would not be benefitted by 
taking off the tax. The House ought to 
strike a balance between the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests, and to go into 
the question at once; as the petitioners 
only asked for inquiry. 

Mr. P. Thompson said, that ‘if inquiry 
could be gone into for any good purpose, 
he, for one, would not urge its refusal ; 
but when it was known that the bare 
mention of inquiry had caused a consider- 
able alarm in the country, and as he was 
satisfied that no case could be made out 
in the committee, he thought it would be 
uselessly adding to the alarm that existed, 
to go into the committee. His hon. friend 
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had said, that the agriculturists knew their 
own interests, and therefore ought to be 
allowed to take the case into their own 
hands. The hon. member might be right, 
as far as the interests of the class to which 
he belonged were concerned; but there 
were other interests to be considered, and 
for the sake of those interests he trusted 
the Committee of Inquiry would not be 
granted. It could not be denied that 
great benefit had been derived to the coun- 
try from the introduction of foreign wool. 
The manufacturers admitted that a great 
quantity of British wool was exported by | 
mixture with the foreign wool. Now, 
if it could be proved that the quan- 
tity of British wool thus exported was 
greater than the importation of foreign 
wool, no case could be made out to justify 
the claim for a Committee of Inquiry, on 
the ground that injury was sustained by 
the home-grower. What was the case 
since 1824? It could be proved, that we 
had double the quantity of wool exported, 
compared with former years, when the 
duty did exist ; and looking at the returns 
for 1827, it appeared that the value of 
woollens exported to Germany, from which 
we got so much wool, was not less than 
one million sterling. 

Sir C. Burrell said, he hoped that go- 
vernment would concede the committee, 
for the purpose of doing justice to all par- 
ties. The agriculturists had not been 
fairly dealt with on this occasion. They 
had been represented as hostile to the 
manufacturers. The fact was not so: 
they sought only for that fair protection to 
which they were entitled. He would beg 
the attention of the House to the present 
condition of the growers of long wool to 
what it was before the tax on foreign wool 
was removed. At that time it was urged, 
that as there was not such wool in the 
world, the growers of long wool in York- | 
shire and the middle counties would ob- | 
tain a ready market for their commodity 
by exportation: but what was the fact ? | 
The French government had laid on a tax 
of 30 percent on all wool of that kind sent | 
to that country. So that the purses of | 
the landed interest here were not only | 
drawn for the benefit of the foreign agri- | 
culturist, but ‘also for the benefit of the | 
French revenue. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman opposite would pause before he | 
pushed too far his principles of free trade ; 
which he could not but think were, in 
some respects, a curse to the country. i 
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Mr. C. Grant begged the House to re- 
collect, that there stood on their paper a 
notice of a motion for Monday, on the 
general question of the Wool trade. This 
being the case, he sheuld abstain from en- 
tering into the subject, or from giving any 
opinion of the course which ministers in- 
tended to pursue, until the whole ques- 
tion was fairly before the House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Currency—CircuLation of SMALy 
Nores.] Sir James Graham said:—I hope 
I may be allowed to ask certain questions of 
ministers relative to the Currency of the 
country. Considering the advanced state 
of the session, and that early next year an 
important alteration is to take place in 
that currency, I hope the chancellor of 
the Exchequer will allow me to ask whe- 


| ther it is the intention of government to 


adhere to the plan already laid down of 
preventing, after the 5th of April next, 
the issuing, re-issuing, and negotiating of 
notes in England for less sums than 52. ? 
My next question is, whether it is their 
intention to allow the circulation of notes 
for less sums than 5/, in Scotland and Ire- 
land? and, if that question should be an- 
swered in the affirmative, whether it is 
their intention to take any, and if any, 
what step, to prevent the circulation of the 
small notes on this side of the Scottish 
border? My last question is, whether it 
is their intention to propose any alteration 
in that part of the act which prevents 
banking companies from consisting of 
more than six partners, at any distance 
less than sixty-five miles from London, 
from issuing notes or bills of exchange 
for less than 50/. payable in London ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—I1 
admit the great importance of the subjects 
to which the hon. baronet’s questions re- 
fer, and have no objection to answer them. 
To the first I say, that government see no 
reason to depart from the policy laid down 
in 1826, with respect to the currency, or 


to that part of it which consists in the cir- 


culation of small notes ; and it is their fixed 
determination to adhere to the law as it was 
then enacted. As to the small circula- 
tion of Scotland and Jreland, government 
are not prepared to take the same course ; 
but to prevent any advantage being taken 
of the circulation of small notes in Scot- 
land, it is my intention, at an early pe- 
riod, to introduce a measure, for the pur- 
pose of hindering the circulation of those 
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small notes within the limits of the other 
parts of the united kingdom. As to the 
third question, whether it is the intention 
of government to alter the law affecting 
banking, so as to allow Joint Stock com- 
panies of more than six partners, within 
sixty-five miles of London, to issue bills of 
exchange for less than 50/., payable in 
London, that is a matter which does not 
rest with the government alone, but must 
be the subject of negotiation with the Bank 
of England. 

Mr. Curtets wished to call to the recol- 
lection of a right hon. gentleman opposite, 
what he had said some time ago; namely, 
that it was intended to allow a silver cir- 
culation concurrently with the gold one. 
That would no doubt go a great way to | 
cure the evil of a diminished circulation of 
small notes. As to the Scotch notes, 
though there were only forty-five members 





from that country in that House, and six- | 


teen in the other, they acted in concert, 


and on all occasions carried their point | 


when any measure was introduced affecting 
their country. The moment any measure 
which was considered in any way opposed 
to the interests of Scotland was brought 
forward, every man, woman, and child, in 
that country raised their voices against it, 
and they were almost always successful. 
However, as far as the Scotch notes went, 
he thought they were safe. 

The petition was then read, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Corn Laws.] The House having re- 
solved itselfinto a committee on the Corn- 
laws, the Chairman read the first resolu- 
tion, ‘That when Barley should arrive at 
33s. and be under 34s, the protecting duty 
should be 12s.” 

Colonel Sibthorpe said, he was ready to 
bow to the superior knowledge of the right 
hon. gentleman below him upon this sub- 
ject ; but he would yield to no one in an 
anxious desire to advance the agricultural 
interests of the country. The hon. member 
went on to observe, that light, or, as they 
were called in Lincolnshire, “* heath lands,” 
were well suited to the cultivation of 
barley and oats, but were unfit for wheat. 
These lands ought to be protected, or else 
they must go out of cultivation. He 
found that, during the last eight years, 
there had been imported into this country, 
one million and eighty three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty nine quarters of 
barley, of which fifty seven thousand three 
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hundred quarters still remained in bond. 
The hon. member, after some further cal- 
culations, concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, “that when barley should 
reach 33s., and be under 34s., the protect- 
ing duty should be 15s.” 

Mr. F. Lewis maintained that the pro- 
posed average protection was the natural 
one, and was founded upon the propor- 
tions which had been maintained for 
years. If they were to give barley an 
undue protection, they would, pro tanto, 
| discourage the growth of wheat, which was 
‘the natural food of man. Besides, they 

could not give an undue protection to 
| barley, without lessening its quantity ; and 
_ the experience of 1826, when barley was 
| scarce, was sufficient to show them what 
ja fearful decrease such a circumstance was 
| likely again to produce on our excise 
| revenue. 
Mr. Fergusson asked, why they should 
| raise the phere price of wheat, and 
not that of barley? The lands capable of 
| growing wheat were favoured, while the 
| lighter lands, fit only for growing barley 
| and oats, were neglected, and likely to be 
'thrown out of cultivation. It was last 
"year admitted by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, that the protection extended to 
| barley and oats was not sufficient. 
| Mr. Robinson was of opinion that the 
resolutions already afforded too much pro- 
| tection to the agriculturists. He would, 
| therefore, oppose all amendments which 
went to augment that protection. 

Mr. Cripps wished that no alteration 
should be made in the proposed scaie of 
| duties; but if any were to be made, he 
thought it should be in favour of oats 
‘rather than barley. He thought the 
agricultural interest was sufficiently pro- 
| tected by the duty at 58s. and 59s., as 
_ about that point was the pinching place. 

Mr. C. Grant did not think that the 
mere circumstance of an alteration having 
been made in the scale of wheat afforded 
a reason for a similar alteration in the price 
of barley. Each case ought to rest on its 
own merits. The scale of wheat had been 
altered, because the duty imposed by the 
last warehousing act had failed to exclude 
wheat, when its admission was injurious to 
the agricultural interest. When that act 
was passed, barley was so much in request 
in this country, that there was not enough 
for the distilleries, and the average price 
for some time had been 40s. Under these 
circumstances, two hundred thousand 
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quarters of barley had been taken out 
under the act, and the wants of the coun- 
tity had been relieved; but that introduc- 
tion of barley did not put it in a situation 
corresponding to that of wheat. The com- 
mittee on whose report the House had 


acted had stated, that the supply of 


barley was inadequate ; and in consequence 
of that, the scale of barley had been raised 
fast year. When the resolutions were 
first brought in, wheat was at 60s., with a 
duty of 20s. At that time the price of 
barley was 30s., with a duty of 10s.; but 
subsequently it was 32s. with a duty of 
12s. Applying the same rule of propor- 
tion now, would give a duty of 12s. on 
30s. ; while, in fact, the duty on 30s. was 
15s. It was therefore impossible to say, 
that the protection of barley was not now 
sufficient, since it actually exceeded the 
amount of the duty imposed at the time 
when the hon. member supposed the pro- 
portion between wheat and barley was 
truly preserved. With a duty of 12s. when 
the price was 33s., he assured the barley- 
growers they were safe. 

Mr. Graham Pigott was of opinion, 
that unless some restrictions were put on 
the bonding system, the agriculturists must 
suffer. He thought a ship bringing foreign 
wheat into this country ought io be made 
to pay the duty of 20s. on her entering 
port, or that at least she should register at 
that duty; for, unless she did so, they 
would do no good for the agriculturists. 

Mr. Leycester wished the House to 
guide themselves by the ratio of last year. 
That ratio was adopted after mature de- 
liberation and full discussion. It was said, 
that in Mr. Canning’s bill the scale of oats 
had been raised, while that of wheat had 
remained the same. That was no objec- 
tion. The ratio there was taken between 
wheat and barley on one side, and oats on 
the other, and great mischief would result to 
the agriculturists if it was departed from. 
Farmers had always a hankering after 
wheat crops ; and if they were encouraged 
in that prejudice, they would not employ 
that succession of crops which was greatly 
for the benefit of the country. He should 
object to any thing that had a tendency to 
make our population change their wheat 
food for oats, or any other substitute. 

Mr. Bankes said, the scale of last year 
had been raised with regard to barley and 
wheat, not to favour the growth of those 
grains more than the rest, but because the 
‘old scale was essentially erroneous, 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, that as the re- 
solution now before the committee had 
been adopted after mature deliberation, he 
could not consent to change it. His rea- 
sons for resisting the amendment were 
these: In the case of wheat, the price of 
last year had been found insufficient ; for, 
under the then scale, the importation had 
been such, that it had been found neces- 
sary to alter the price and rate of duty. 
They had not had the same experience 
with respect to barley ; as the importation 
of barley had only just exceeded two hun- 
dred thousand quarters—a very small 
quantity, when there had been such a pe- 
culiar demand for it. But, even as the 
scale now stood, it was higher for barley, 
considered with regard to wheat, than 
had ever been before known, with the ex- 
ception of last year. But they had better 
not bind themselves merely by what was 
done last year, but take a calculation for 
fifty years past, and find the relation which 
barley bore to wheat and oats. Taking 
the calculation of the last fifty years, and 
assuming as the ground of that calculation, 
that wheat was at 100s. the relative pro- 
portion which barley bore to that sum was 
53s. and that of oats 35s. Assuming that 
to be the true scale, and that the duty was 
24s. 8d. on wheat at 62s., in order to 
maintain these relative proportions, when 
barley was at 32s., the duty ought to be 
13s. 7d.; but the duty really proposed 
was rather above that amount, being, in 
fact, 13s. 10d. on a price of 32s. Oats 
and barley certainly ought to have en- 
couragement from the legislature; though 
it ought not to protect the growth of either 
with the same jealousy as wheat, because 
the latter might be said to be a staple of 
life. 

Mr. Wodehouse contended, that the 
averages of the last fifty years could not 
be considered a fair average of price, be- 
cause it embraced a period of twenty 
years of war, during which the ports of the 
continent were closed. 

The committee divided: For the Amend- 
ment 47. Against it 104. Majority for 
the original Resolution 57, Onthe Reso- 
lution, ‘‘ That when oats were at the price 
of 25s., and under 26s., the duty should 
be 9s. 3d,” 

Mr. Fergusson said, he had an amend- 
ment to propose. If wheat and barley were 
the same as in the scale of last year, oats 
ought to be higher. The protection given 
to oats was not sufficient for Scotland, The 
H 
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land of that country could not grow wheat ; 
and if sufficient protection was not afford- 
ed to the growth of oats, that Jand must 
cease to be cultivated. In pursuance, 
therefore, of the feeling expressed all over 
Scotland, he should move, as an amend- 
ment, “ that instead of a duty of 9s. 3d. 
at a price of 25s., the duty should be in- 
creased to 10s. 9d. at a price of 26s.” 

Mr. C. Grant thought it would be in 
vain to attempt to persuade the House, 
that the price of oats was not sufficiently 
protected, and referred toa passage in Mr. 
Jacob’s report, which stated, that a cargo 
imported intothiscountry from Amsterdam, 
and sold at 19s., was so reduced, after all 
the different charges, as to leave only 6s. 
a quarter for the person who speculated in 
the venture. 

Mr. Fergusson contended, that the 
average price of oats in seven different 
foreign ports, was, for a series of years, 
not more than 7s. a quarter, while the price 
in this country was 30s. 

Mr. Wodehouse observed, that there was 
agreater fluctuation in oats than in any other 
description of grain. He referred to the 
Report of Mr. H. Canning, by which it 
appeared, that oats could be shipped from 
Hamburgh to England at from 6s. to 9s.a 
quarter. 

Colonel Sibthorpe supported the amend- 
ment, and observed that Mr. Jacob’s Re- 
port was very amusing to read; but if the 
writer had been so unfortunate as to farm 
some of the poor lands in Lincolnshire 
during the last few years, he was satisfied 


he would have thrown his own book into | 


the fire. 

The House divided. For the Amend- 
ment 59; against it 101. Majority for 
the original Resolution 42. On the Keso- 
lution, ‘“‘ That whenever the average price 
of rye, pease, or beans, shall be 36s. and 
under 37s. the quarter, the duty shail 
be 15s. 6d.” 

Mr. Western expressed his surprise that 
the proportion observed in all former acts 
should have been abandoned in the case 
of this most beautiful of all culture, the 
row culture of pease and beans. The im- 
portance of it, in benefitting the cultiva- 
tion of wheat land was well known, and 
its utility in giving employment to whole 
villages ought not to be forgotten. Inthe 
process of planting, in the three hoeings 
which took place in this species of agricul- 
ture, the labourer earned from 23s. to 25s. 
an acre, and it was to be remembered that 
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| this was labour done by hand, and not by 
| the plough, as in other cases. He did not 
mean to ask for any additional protection, 
but merely for the adoption of the same 
ratio of protection which had been always 
|afforded. We never had received any 
great supply from foreign countries of 
these articles, and why should we now in- 
vite it by the adoption of a lower scale ? 
He would therefore move, “that the ratio 
should be taken at 41s. instead of at 37s.” 

Mr. C. Grant thought that unless a 
special case was made out, it would be 
better to adhere to the scale of last year. 

Sir £. Knatchbull supported the amend- 
ment, and observed, that the culture of 
this grain was by hand, and gave con- 
siderable employment to the agricultural 
population. 

Mr. Ward maintained, that there was 
no way of coming at what the standard 
price of grain would be, but he thought it 
probable that the price of all grain abroad 
would depend much on what was _ passing 
here. It was not a fair way of proceeding 
to take, as the agriculturists now did, the 
most favourable harvests into account, 
when they were forming their averages. 
The harvest of 1818 was an unfavourable 
one, yet they never heard anything of that 
during their debates. The fair way of 
looking at the question would be, to take 
the good and bad harvests together, and 
to form their averages on that basis. As 
to the low prices at which it was said that 
grain could be imported from abroad, he 
defied any one to prove that it could be 
introduced at such prices with any benefit 
to the importer. The plan of government 
| was calculated to mitigate the extremes of 
| fluctuation, and for that reason was entitled 
to support. 

The Committee divided: For the 
Amendment 43. For the original Reso- 
lution 99. Majority 56. After a short 
conversation, the other resolutions were 
agreed to. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 29. 


Lunatic AsyLtums ReGuLation 
Bii1.] The Earl of Malmesbury rose to 
move the second reading of the bill forthe 
Regulation of County Lunatic Asylums. 
He said, that the bill was a conso- 
lidation of seven different acts of parlia- 
ment, and contained very few additional 
‘enactments. The object of it was to give 
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to counties the power of establishing 
asylums, for a purpose which every man 
must have at heart ; namely, that of placing 
in them such unhappy persons of the lower 
classes as, being deprived of reason, were 
reduced to the lowest extreme of poverty 
and distress. When their lordships reflect- 
ed on the subject, they would be convinced 
that a greater evil could not befall an 
artisan, employed in endeavours to support 
his family, than the calamity of being 
deprived of reason, by which all his exer- 
tions would be paralyzed, and his wife and 
children forced to become inmates of that 
very house, in one corner of which the 
object of their affections was incarcerated. 
It was probable that many of their lord- 
ships, in their capacities as magistrates, 
had witnessed such a scene. ‘The object 
of the bill was to give the means not only 
of maintaining comfortably and decently 
such unhappy individuals, but also of 
adopting a curatory process to restore them 
to reason, and thereby to enable them 
again to support their families, who had 
been driven to indigence. The bill enabled 
magistrates to increase the allowances 
given by parishes to private houses, to 
almost an unlimited extent. One of the 
greatest evils of the system which had 
hitherto prevailed was, that a parish, 
when it found itself burthened with a 
pauper lunatic, always sought for an asy- 
lum where the lunatic could be kept the 
cheapest. Of course, there was compe- 
tition among lunatic asylum-keepers, as 
there was in every thing; and the owners 


of those asylums found themselves com- ; 
pelled to receive pauper lunatics at an- 


allowance not exceeding 9s. per week. It 
was therefore obvious, that with such an 
allowance, nothing more than lodging and 
food could be given to a man; and as to 
establishing any curatory process, it was 
entirely out of the question. 
quently happened, that individuals sent to 
those asylums, who might have recovered 


had medical treatment been given to them, | 
remained in them beyond the time when 
‘could not well be refused ; but a more ex- 
incurable lunatics. That evil would be got | 


recovery might be hoped for, and became 


nid of by the present bill; for its object 
was to provide asylums, not only for the 
reception, but for the cure of insane per- 
sons. By this bill overseers of the poor 
were bound to give returns of all lunatics 
found within their respective parishes, im- 


mediately on their discovery, and the ma- | 
| the chamber in which the College of Phy- 
H 2 


gistrates had the power of sending them 


It conse- | 
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instantly to an asylum. It was his inten- 
tion to move, that this bill, and another of 
amore general nature, be referred to a 
committee up stairs; as he thought that 
that was the only way that so complicated 
a subject could be determined. 

The bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be referred to a committee. 
After which, 

The Earl of Malmesbury moved the 
second reading of another bill, of a more 
general principle than that which had just 
been read, entitled “ An act to regulate 
the Care and Treatment of Insane Per- 
sons.” This bill repealed, apparently, three 
acts of parliament, but, in fact, only one ; 
namely, the 14th Geo. 3rd. It was his firm 
conviction that the evidence adduced be- 
fore the committee of the other House, 
fully justified the enactments of the pre- 
sent bill. By that evidence, their lord- 
ships would find that transactions, which 
fully justified them in making new enact- 
ments, had taken place in one of the 
lunatic asylums under the care of Mr. 
Warburton, which contained five hundred 
persons, forming from a fourth to a fifth of 
the lunatic paupers in Middlesex and cer- 
tain districts. The transactions to which 
he alluded were made known by the con- 
fession of the owner of the asylum, whose 
| statements were corroborated by other evi- 
| dence, and they proved, that those asylums 
| were too much crowded; that the medical 
‘assistance was wholly inadequate; and, 
_ that practices the most cruel and unjusti- 
| fiable had taken place therein. By the 
, assent of all persons interested in the sub- 
ject, additional powers ought to be given 
to those who licensed lunatic asylums. 
At present the power of licensing was vested 
in the Royal College of Physicians. He 
had no desire to speak of that body in any 
other terms but those of respect; but if 
their lordships looked to the law as it 
stood, they would find that the college 
had responsibility without power. As the 
law now stood any individual who went to 
the Royal College and asked for a licence, 





traordinary circumstance was, that if, in 
the course of their visits, the commissioners 
found much that was reprehensible in the 
establishment of any individual, they could 
not revoke his licence. That was a per- 
fect anomaly. The law enacted that the 
visitor, after taking notes, should inscribe 
them on a tablet, and hang them up in 
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sicians met, in order to give publicity to 
their remarks. But not many persons 
had access to that chamber, and therefore 
publicity, for any- useful effect, was not 
given. The law, m fact, was found to be so 
ineffectual, that the College of Physicians 
had neglected to comply with the enact- 
ment, and had not, for many years, placed 
any tablet in their chamber. It was pro- 
posed, by the bill, to take all the power of 
licensing and visiting lunatic asylums from 
the College of Physicians, and to invest it 
in fifteen commissioners, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, five of whom must be medi- 
cal men. The commissioners would have 
the power not only of refusing, but also of 
revoking a licence. By the present law, 
any person—a druggist or druggist’s ap- 
prentice—could sign a certificate consign- 
ing an individual to one of those asylums. 
The present bill confined the power of 
signing certificates to physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries. 

Lord Calthorpe said, he felt great satis- 
faction at the measure proposed by the 
noble earl, as he had been an eye-witness 
of the shocking and revolting abuses 
alluded to by that noble lord, and against 
the future commission of which he hoped 
the present bill would afford a full security. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, he hoped 
the House would limit the power of magis- 
trates as to confining lunatics. The effects 
of confinement in some cases were most 
injurious; and the suffering which un- 
happy beings underwent, in their lucid 
intervals, in consequence of such confine- | 
ment, were calculated to destroy all chance 
of recovery. . 

The bill was read a second time. 
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SetrLrement BY Hirine Biix.] Mr. 
P. Macqueen, in rising to move the second 
reading of the bill to abolish Settlements 
by Hiring and Service, said, he was well 
aware he should be expected to state, to 
the satisfaction of the House, the motives 
which had induced him to ask the repeal 
of acts which had so long formed a part 
of the legislature of the country ; and also 
to point out the advantages he proposed 
to derive from a new and opposite system. 
Before he went into the general subject, 
he was anxious to remove any misappre- 








hension which appeared to exist, It was 
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said that, previous to a measure of this 
importance, a report ought to have come 
down from the committee in which it 
originated. Now, he was free to declare, 
that the committee, on entering upon the 
performance of their duties, considering 
that this measure was the first and neces- 
sary step to a general amelioration of the 
other parts of settlements, were most anxi- 
ous that this measure should be urged 
without loss of time ; and with the reports 
of 1817 and 1819 before them, they did 
not think it necessary to put the country 
to the expense of bringing evidence from 
all parts of England to substantiate facts 
which were fully established in the indivi- 
dual knowledge and experience of every 
member. In legislating for that numerous 
portion of the community who ought to 
depend entirely on their own labour for 
support, there was one axiom he could 
wish ever to keep in view; namely, that 
no obligation be imposed on them, except 
what might tend to their own benefit. 
The truth of the well-known sentence, 
that “man must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow,” was universally ad- 
mitted as generally applicable to the con- 
dition of the species, since, except the air 
we breathe, there was not another article 
essential to existence that could be ob- 
tained unless by bodily labour. Under 
these considerations, it became a para- 
mount duty of every government to en- 
courage the providing of employment for 
its population as the means of their sub- 
sistence ; and this employment ought to 
comprehend a sufficiency of the necessa- 
ries, and a fair portion of the enjoyments, 
of life. Where this was not the case, 
something wrong must exist, which calls, 
at all events, for investigation, and, if pos- 
sible, improvement. In the county of 
Bedford, there were at this moment many 
hundreds of able-bodied young men, from 
fifteen to twenty-five, who were actually 
existing on a parish pittance of from 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. a week ; and yet, if any of these 
lads were to snare a pheasant, or commit 
a trifling robbery, he would be committed 
to gaol, where he would cost the county 
4s. 6d. or 5s. a week, and be put into the 
possession of a greater share of the neces- 
saries of life than he could obtain by his 
honest labour; and in the event of that 
sickness which was the constant companion 
of the squalid wretchedness now described, 
the situation of the criminal invalid was 
tenfold superior, He did not say this for 
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the purpose of restoring the former severi- 
ties of prison discipline, but for the pur- 
pose of urging, that no comparison ought 
ever to exist between the culprit who was 
in a state of punishment and degradation, 
and the honest labourer who only asked 
permission to exchange the sweat of his 
brow for a fair and decent competency.— 
Out of the various parishes of the county 
of Bedford, the hon. member quoted two 
as average samples of the effect of the 
present Law of Settlement in confining 
masses of inhabitants within certain dis- 
tricts where they could not obtain em- 
ployment. If these, observed the hon. 
member, were fair average calculations of 
the state of one county, and that county 
an average of the agricultural counties of 
this kingdom, it was not too much to as- 
sert that this state of things could not last 
long. The hon. member then read ex- 
tracts from the reports of previous com- 
mittees, which went to admit the necessity 
of some measure strong in itself, but short 
of a total repeal of the Law of Settlement. 
On the subject of litigation he could state, 
on the authority of the tables lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Sayter Cooke, that, in 1814, 
the expense of removals and law charges, 
on this part of the subject alone, was 
332,6901.; and, as it was computed that 
these expenses doubled themselves every 
twelve years, it might be computed that 
the present expense was above 600,000/, 
As to hiring and service, it was made a 
farce of. In Bucks the farmers of many 
parishes were mutually bound, under a 
penalty of from 102. to 30/., not to give 
settlement. One noble lord in that county 
prohibited settlement undera heavy penalty 
as a clause in his leases ; and one gentle- 
man of large fortune in Norfolk actually 
inserted a penalty of 5002. in his leases, 
in the event of a fresh settlement being 
acquired. Under these circumstances, 
hiring was always evaded, and in fact 
proscribed. 

Mr. Curteis seconded the motion. He 
approved of the bill as the first step to- 
wards cleansing the Augean Stable of the 
Poor-laws, the worst part of which was the 
law relating to hire and service. 

Mr. Benett said, he would oppose the 
measure on the very ground which obtained 
for it the support of the hon. member for 
Sussex ; namely, that it was the first step 
to the destruction of the Poor-laws, which 
he conceived to be a most wise and humane 
system, 
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Mr. S. Bourne was of opinion, that the 
best title to settlement was three years’ 
service, as in Scotland. He did not ap- 
prove of the measure before the House, 
though he was far from viewing it in the 
light of an attack upon the Poor-laws. It 
was his opinion, that if the proposed al- 
teration were carried into effect, personal 
property would contribute less to the sup- 
port of the poor than it did at present, and 
that a greater burthen would be thrown 
upon the landed interest. He exceedingly 
doubted the policy of the measure;. and 
did not think it likely to be attended by 
any advantage. 

Mr. Sykes said, he felt disinclined to 
support this measure, as he considered it 
too extensive an alteration of the Poor- 
laws. The place of a settlement acquired. 
by service was always a matter of great 
discussion, and it was universally a ques- 
tion whether emancipation was lost on the 
day of the apprenticeship. These doubts 
peculiarly attached to apprentices in ships, 
who, generally, at the end of their service, 
if the ship happened to be lying in the 
Thames, spent the last day, or rather 
night, at some place on shore, and it was 
afterwards matter of the greatest difficulty 
to trace them. He had often seen cases, 
where, from difficulties of this kind, men 
had been passed and repassed to and from 
Hull to London, and back. He trusted 
that the House would apply their attention 
to this subject, and relieve the country 
from the burthen. 

Colonel Wood thought there was one 
advantage in this bill, which was, that it 
went te get rid of the law of hiring—a 
law to which the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire was opposed. The hon. member 
wished to substitute a settlement gained 
by residence, which this bill did not pro- 
pose; but he trusted that the omission of 
that provision would not induce the hon. 
member to reject the bill. With regard 
to a settlement by residence, he feared. 
there was not much chance of carrying a 
bill to that effect ; for he himself had once 
proposed that fifteen years’ residence 
might be pleaded in bar of removal, but 
his proposition had been thrown out. He 
thought the present system, which en- 
couraged the practice of hiring for fifty- 
one weeks, highly objectionable, as it 
tended to create a bad feeling between the 
master and his servant, who saw that his 
hiring was shortened merely that he might 
be cheated out of his settlement. If the 
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present bill was a: he thought the 
attempt to deal with the evils of the poor 
system would be utterly hopeless, and that 
they would go on multiplying, until the 
whole population was pauperised. He 
agreed that the 43rd Elizabeth was a cha- 
ritable and humane law; and as that was 
not the law which had introduced hiring 
and service as the means of gaining a 
settlement, this bill would not affect it. 
But the mode of settlement fixed by the 
statute of William and Mary ought to be 
altered. The provisions of that act were | 
evaded by nine out of ten parishes in the 
kingdom; and if they were taken away, 
we should return to settlement by parent- 
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age, which, after a long lapse of years, 
was the best mode of settlement a poor | 
man could have recourse to. By the pre- | 
sent law and the practice to which he had 
alluded, the rich were set against the poor; | 
and the latter, when offered a hiring for | 
fifty-one weeks, must accept it, with all its | 
disadvantages, or be a pauper in his) 
younger years. He was in favour of the | 
present change, as he thought it must be | 
a change for the better. 

Mr. Ridley Colburne said, he had some 
doubts which the right hon. gentleman 
below him had not succeeded in getting 
rid of. In one point the bill was good, as 
it would tend to diminish litigation. By 
the abolition, too, of the present Law of 
Settlement, we should gain the advantage 
of making the farmers return to the old | 
system of domiciling their servants; which 
would tend materially to decrease the 
temptations and opportunities for crimes. 
Under the present system, the attachment 
of the servants to the master was much 
diminished, while it must be the wish of 
every man to see it increase. Ifa servant 
at the end of the year knew he might be 
dismissed ; although the connexion might be 
continued at the end of the time, the chain 
might be renewed, but the link would be 
broken. But if it was not continued, the 
remaining number of days would be spent 
in debauchery. For these reasons, he 
should vote for the second reading of the 
bill, at the same time, he was not satisfied 
with all its provisions. 

Mr. Leycester said, that the quibbles 
arising out of the Poor-laws furnished 
half the business of the quarter sessions. 
He agreed as to the evils of the system of 
settlement by hiring and service. A change 
of it would improve the character of the 
labourer; and if he should ultimately be 
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| obliged to go to the parish for relief, he 


had better ask it from those who had 
known him from his birth, than receive it 
from the reluctant hospitality of strangers. 
He was glad that the proposer of this 
measure had not indiscreetly attacked the 
whole system, as the only way of improve- 
ment was, gradually to put an end to one 
evil after another. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought it would be im- 
possible to change the present system 
without doing so for the better. He 
should support the motion, in the hope 
that it would do some good; if it succeeded, 
some hon. gentleman could carry it fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Monck thought the bill ought to be 
entertained so far as the second reading. 
He went into a statement of the provisions 
of the statutes now in existence, and of 
the evils arisng from the multiplicity of 
litigation they produced. It was said, that 
it was a hardship to send men away from 
London, where they might have resided 
for years, to the place of their birth, where 
they might be hardly known; but that 
evil would not be so great, as the one 
which now existed in another shape; for 
if persons were confined to the places of 
their birth for settlement, they would not 
be so apt to enter into imprudent marriages, 
but would lay by money to support them- 
selves in their latter days. On the other 
hand, while the gaining a settlement, by 
residence was so easy, they would go into 
rich parishes, such as Mary-le-bone, and 
look to the parish for ultimate support. 
The practice of conferring a settlement by 
hiring was now almost abrogated by com- 
mon consent. The bill, therefore, was but 
a return to the old system: for these 
reasons he should support it. 

Mr. Cripps thought there were many 
objections to the present measure, and 
was not sanguine in his hopes of its 
putting an end to litigation. He should, 
however, vote for its second reading, 
reserving his doubts for another occasion. 

Lord Althorpe said, that no proposition 
upon this subject could be made which 
was not liable to objection. Certain it 
was, that settlements by hiring and service 
occasioned a vast deal of litigation, and 
that litigation led to perjury ; the labourer 
swearing one way, and the farmer the 
other. He supported the bill principally 
because he thought it would lessen both, 
and give the servant an additional motive 
to good conduct. The strongest objection 
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to the bill was that which arose out of the 
situation of menial servants; but it did 
not counterbalance the advantages of the 
proposed change. 

Mr. Slaney complimented the hon. 
member for Bedfordshire, on the industry, 
research, and ability, he had shewn in 
treating this question. He, therefore, 
differed from him with great reluctance, 
although, on the balance, he thought he 
should be warranted in supporting the 
bill. The increased expenses to which | 
parishes were put arose out of the increased 
pauperism and misery among the agri- 
cultural labourers. He did not attribute 
this state of things as matter of blame to 
any one, but the fact was, that between 
four and five millions of the most indus- 
trious of the community, while all other 
classes were improving, were suffering the 
greatest deprivations. A long war, and 
other circumstances connected with it, 
over which the government had no con- 
trol, had produced this calamity; but 
now that peace had returned, and men 
were turning their minds to schemes of 
improvement, he trusted an effort would be 
made by the House on behalf of servants 
employed in agriculture. 
vinced that many of the existing causes 
of distress might be removed. 

Sir EZ. H. East contended, that nine 
tenths of the litigation at quarter-sessions 
arose out of questions of hiring and ser- 
vice, and of the perjury, out of the parole | 
evidence given to support claims to settle- 
ment. 


He was con- | 





Mr. Portman admitted the force of the | 
objection urged by the right hon. member 
(Mr. S. Bourne), relative to domestic | 
servants, but he thought it applied less | 
than was generally imagined, inasmuch as | 
the object of all domestic servants was to | 
acquire property in their journey through | 
the world, and to return to the parish in | 
which by birth they had gained a settle- | 
ment. The question for the House to. 
consider was, whether by the bill it would | 
be rendered more or less difficult to lose a | 
settlement. If it increased the difficulty | 
of losing a settlement, a new and beneficial 
era of legislation on this subject would be | 
established. In the committee, consisting | 
of twenty members, no less than eighteen | 
had divided in favour of the present mea- | 
sure, and only two against him. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he approached | 


this subject with the greatest hesitation, as | 
he had had no practical experience of the | 
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effect of the Poor-laws. He had listened 
with the greatest attention to the arguments 
for and against the measure, and he never 
recollected an instance where it was so 
difficult to say which side preponderated. 
What had been stated by the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last, regarding the division 
in the committee, was deserving of con- 
sideration. All the members of the Select 
body were, no doubt, actuated by the same 
desire to arrive at a just conclusion, yet 
eighteen had divided one way and only 
two the other. So far as the authority of 
numbers went, this decision was entitled 
to great weight; but he could not help 
wishing that the eighteen had favoured 
the House with their reasons for being 
precisely of the same opinion. A report 
on a subject involving so many compli- 
cated considerations, and requirmg so 
much reference, not merely to ,the Law 
of Settlement, but to the Poor-laws in 
general, would certainly have been of 
great value. To decide only, “ That the 
Chairman be instructed to move the 
House for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the Acts relating to Hiring and Service,” 
had certainly the advantage of being brief; 
but he could not say that it was equally 
satisfactory. The question now was, 
whether the measure so recommended 
should be read a second time; and after 
listening with great pleasure to his right 
hon. friend (Mr. S. Bourne), he was bound 
to admit, that some of his arguments de- 
served the greatest consideration. One of 
the most important was that which applied 
to domestic servants; and to that no sa- 
tisfactory answer had been given. At the 
same time, he did not despair that some 
provision might be discovered with refer- 
ence to their case. If the second reading 
of the bill were now negatived, of course 
all possibility of this kind must be at an 
end. It appeared to him, that asthe Poor- 
laws, at the present moment, were in a 
great measure the support of the poor, it 
deserved very serious consideration whe- 
ther the House, by agreeing to the bill, 
would not be passing a measure to transfer 
from personal property a charge now borne 
by it, and so far to cast an additional 
burthen upon the land. He must say, 
that he should be inclined to listen with 
favour to any argument, founded in justice, 
which went to increase the proportion of 
weight of this kind to be sustained by 
personal property, and so far to relieve 
the land by shifting the present accumu- 
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lation. As there was at present a law in 
operation in populous and _ prosperous 
towns, having the effect of subjecting 
personal property to the maintenance of 
the deserving poor, he thought it a decided 
objection to any measure, which tended to 
relieve personal property and to load real 
estates. On the other hand, his right hon. 
friend had used an argument which he 
(Mr. Peel) did not think conclusive, when 
he said that the most industrious and de- 
serving class of the poor would thus not 
be entitled to settlements. He thought 
that one effect of the bill upon the table 
would be to augment the number of that 
class—he meant the class which found 
labour in parishes, but were not entitled 
to settlements, and who, in some respects, 
were in as satisfactory a state as poor 
could be placed in. It was a strong dis- 
couragement to a man to apply for parish 
relief when he knew, not that it would be 
withheld, but that there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining it, and 
that he would thus subject himself to be 
removed to another parish. Thus they 
became the most deserving and industrious 
class among the poor; and, as he had 
before said, the effect of the bill would 
be to increase that class. It would not 
deprive any man of a settlement: for no 
man would remain without a claim on 
some part of the kingdom; but it would 
lessen the objection to give a pauper relief 
who might be in actual need of it. If the 
question now were, whether the bill should 
pass into a law, he was not sure to what 
determination he should come. At present 
he begged to be understood as pronouncing 
no positive opinion; and if hereafter he 
found good reason to vote against the 
measure, no charge of vacillation could be 
fairly established against him. He had 
so firm a reliance on the judgment of his 
right hon. friend, that he might, even in 
the next stage arrive at a different conclu- 
sion. In the present stage, he voted for 
the second reading, because he thought, on 
the whole, that the balance of argument 
was in its favour. 

Sir E. Knatchbull observed, that he had 
voted in the minority of two, in the com- 
mittee, because he did not think that the 
present system led either toan increase of 
litigation or perjury. 

Sir E. Carrington spoke in favour of 
the bill, and expressed his wish that it had 
gone further. He thought that a settle- 
ment should be gained by a certain Jength 
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of inhabitancy and service, say two or 
three years, without any reference to the 
nature of the hiring. Great encourage- 
ment would then be given to the honest 
husbandman, who would know that, by 
regularity and industry, after he had 
entered his name with the parish clerk, 
he could obtain 2 settlement where he 
wished. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Tue Corn Bitt.] The Order of the 
day was read for receiving the Report 
of the Resolutions on the Corn Trade 
Acts. Sir A. Grant brought up the Report, 
which was read a first time. 

Mr. Hume hoped the House would in- 
dulge him for a short time, while he en- 
deavoured to state his views as to what 
the law should be respecting Corn, and 
the measures that would ultimately tend 
to the public welfare, in contradistinction to 
those which had been passed by the House 
to the present time. He was aware that 
much angry contention had taken place 
on the subject of these laws, and that the 
country gentlemen considered the present 
measure favourable to their interests, be- 
cause it imposed those high duties which 
his majesty’s ministers had been induced 
to propose. He, for one, thought that 
the landed gentlemen had no right to the 
peculiar and exclusive protection, as they 
called it, which this House was not pre- 
pared to extend to other branches of in- 
dustry and capital. It appeared to him, 
that they took the most erroneous views 
of their own interests, in wishing to cramp 
the powers and energies of the country. 
If there was any point to which they should 
more attend than any other, it was, that 
they should free themselves from the idea, 
that the land was the priaciple and most 
important interest inthe country. Differ- 
ing as he did from them, he would can- 
didly state that, in his opinion, they 
much overrated that interest, fand that 
this country never would have been power- 
ful or rich without foreign commerce. If 
they looked back to history, they would 
find, that all those countries which had 
been rich and powerful, were those which 
had employed their capital most largely 
in general commerce. When they stated, 
therefore, that the landed interest was the 
most important, and almost the only in- 
terest to be supported, they were clearly 
under an error, which he trusted he 
might be enabled to remove. If the land 
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alone was the principle source of the 
wealth of a country, what should be the 
situation of Poland, where the chief pro- 
duce of the land was corn? Any one 
who knew anything of the condition of 
that country was aware, that there was 
scarcely a country in Europe where 
the people were in greater wretchedness 
than in that, though the soil produced 
corn so abundantly. If the people of 
Poland could add commerce to their 
agriculture, that country would rise in 
wealth and strength; but then its pros- 
perity would not be in proportion to the 
cultivation of the soil, but to the extension 
of its commerce. If the country gentle- 
men thought the land alone was the source 
of wealth, let them look at Ireland. No 
country produced more corn, in propor- 
tion to the soil under cultivation; yet, 
were the people there happy or wealthy in 
any class ef society? Without alluding 
to the instances history afforded of great 
powers arising from commerce, he would 
prove that a country dependent on agri- 
culture could not be so strong as with the 
aid of commerce.—He was desirous that 
the landed interest should not, for their 
own sakes, adopt measures which tended 
to enrich themselves at the expense of 
depressing the two other branches of 
public industry—without which the land 
would be of no value, and with which their 
property had risen, and would continue 
prosperous. Hewas willing they should have 
a price which would allow them a fair return 
of their capital ; but he would deal with corn 
on the same principle on which parliament 
legislated, as to every other article of 
commerce. The country gentlemen sup- 
posed that there was something peculiar 
in the quality of corn which took it out of 
the general rule applicable to the regula- 
tion of commerce. He was anxious to 
divest corn of this peculiarity, and bring 
it under the general rule which applied to 
every other commodity. What, then, was 
the principle on which the external trade 
of the country was regulated? Was it 
not, that we should buy every thing at the 
cheapest price at which the raw material 
or the manufactured, as the case might 
be, could be obtained, in order that we 
might command for the least sum the 
greatest quantity ; and as we paid for it 
with our own produce in exchange, there- 
by make the largest addition to the wealth 
of the country? If we could introduce a 
quarter of wheat which we would not 
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otherwise have, we should be to that ex- 
tent the richer by it. If a nation could 
import a million of quarters, it would be 
richer, to that extent, than without them. 
If by that addition the landed proprietors 
would not be injured, but, on the contrary, 
the value of their property would be in- 
creased, why should not the House act on 
the general rule, with regard to corn, on 
which they proceeded as to all other ar- 
ticles of commerce? He had _ heard 
landed proprietors object, that this foreign 
wheat would meet theirs in the market, 
and prevent their farmers from obtaining 
those prices which would enable them to 
pay their rents. He denied the position. 
In the present state of the country, when 
many people were unemployed, and main- 
tained chiefly by the poor-rates which 
were raised on the land, he contended 
that, in direct proportion as the number 
of idle and useless hands increased, the 
land was injured by the additional charge. 
Nobody could deny that a great number 
of persons—he would say, for the sake of 
argument, that five hundred thousand, or 
a million of people—were unemployed in 
this country. Now, if they could give 
employment to these people, it could not 
be denied that they would add to the ge- 
neral interest of the community, by earn- 
ing their livelihood, instead of being sup- 
ported by the poor-rates. So far from the 
landed interest being liable to suffer in- 
jury by a free trade in corn—so far from 
that article being an exception from the 
general rule—he was about to state, why 
he thought it should fall more particularly 
under that rule than other articles. There 
was a limit to the consumption of sugar, 
tobacco, tea, and every thing else import- 
ed; consequently the trade in those ar- 
ticles could only be carried on to a limited 
extent. But the trade in corn, as long 
as there were mouths to eat, might be 
carried to an almost unlimited extent. 
As the population increased, that trade 
might go on increasing in the same 
proportion ; and he would shew, that if it 
did go on increasing, it would give labour 
to the unemployed, and add to the wealth 
of the country; because, for every quarter 
of fereign corn imported, this country 
would be obliged to produce manufactures 
wherewith to pay for it. By this inter- 
change, we should add to the wealth and 
power of this country; and as we knew 
the ratio at which the population increased, 
we might allow corn to be admitted to the 
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greatest possible extent. An argument 
commonly used by the landed gentlemen 
was—* But if this foreign corn comes in, 
my wheat will not be used.” He, how- 
ever, contended, that there were at present 
a million of persons who had only half a 
meal, because their wages would only 
enable them to obtain a scanty supply for 
their wants, consisting of corn, potatoes, 
and perhaps some little meat. They were 
now in many places reduced to the lowest 
scale of misery. If he could, by intro- 
ducing a million quarters of foreign corn, 
give employment to this million of idlers, 
he should not diminish the consumption 
of corn a single bushel; but, on the con- 
trary, by giving them additional wages, he 
should enable them to eat their belly full 
every day, and have meat at their dinners, 
which they could not now ordinarily ob- 
tain. By the expenditure of their wages, 
the price of articles generally would be 
increased ; and the cost of many articles, 
it was known, consisted of labour to the 
amount of three fourths, and even five 
sixths of their whole value. A ton of raw 
iron cost a small sum; and it required 
nine times, or rather ninety-nine times, 
its original worth, to be laid out upon it 
in wages, to fit it as manufactured goods 
to be sent abroad, to pay for the foreign 
corn we had to import. The value of the 
manufactured article was, in some cases, 
composed to the extent of one half, or 
three fourths, and in others almost en- 
tirely of the wages of labour. In this 
manner, if these people were employed, 
they would not only pay for the corn 
they would consume, but they would re- 
lieve the landed proprietors and the coun- 
try at large from the necessity of support- 
ing them as idlers, and tend to raise the 
value of other articles produced from the 
land. Some members, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, 
could better explain the mode in which, 
when trade became dull and employment 
scarce, the demand for animal food gra- 
dually declined, until it was much re- 
duced in value; and though corn de- 
clined but little, yet the other produce 
of the farm was so materially affected, 
as to interfere greatly with its general 
returns, The reverse was the case in- 
variably as trade revived; and it could 
only revive, by the preparations for ex- 
ports which were to be exchanged for 
something we wanted from abroad. The 
landed proprietors ought rather, therefore, 
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to promote a free trade in corn than to 
refuse it. He had heard with regret, in 
the course of the discussions on this mea- 
sure, complaints made that the proposed 
scale of duties did not amount to a pro- 
hibition. He maintained that it did 
amount to a prohibition; and the right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies had can- 
didly admitted, that, when the price of 
corn was 58s. or 59s. the duty amounted 
to a virtual prohibition. He asked how 
his majesty’s ministers, after the exposi- 
tion of principles they had made, as to the 
necessity of removing all prohibition, and 
admitting all articles on a limited duty, 
could bring forward such a scale of duties 
relative to foreign corn, as that of last or 
of the present year? They were each 
evidently contrary to those principles ; and 
if he were to take the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman in that House on the ge- 
neral question of free trade, he could read 
pages from it, in opposition to the argu- 
ments he had used a few nights ago in 
defence of this measure, and of the prin- 
ciples on which government were now 
acting. Hedid not, however, believe that 
the present scale was such as they would 
have adopted, if they had thought they 
could carry a better through the other 
House. He believed they were anxious 
to obtain something better for the country, 
if they could see a prospect of carrying it 
through both Houses ; and perhaps it was 
better they should take a_ practicable 
course, than stand out on principle, as he 
proposed.—There was one mode of rea- 
soning adopted on the part of the landed 
proprietors, which he deemed it necessary 
to advert to; namely, that which they 
used when they put themselves forward as 
promoting this scale of duties, in order to 
protect agriculture. He denied that this 
was their object. They were desirous to 
protect themselves as capitalists, but not 
to protect agriculture. He denied that 
the interests of the landowner and the 
farmer were the same. They were no 
more so than the interests of the manu- 
facturer were those of the agriculturist. 
The landed proprietor was the owner of a 
certain capital ; and it was his business to 
get as large a return for it as he could. 
The agriculturist was the person who hired 
this capital, which was the land, at a cer- 
tain rate, and employed on it his own 
capital to bring forward the growth of 
corn. He acted no more as the proprietor, 
than a man who might make cloth with a 
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Joan advanced to him. There was not a 
single manufacturer who was not as much 
entitled to be protected as the farmer; 
speaking of him in contradistinction from 
the capitalist in land or money. There 
had been much confusion in the delibera- 
tions of that House, and in opinicn out of 
doors, through the artifice with which the 
landed proprietors had induced the agri- 
culturists to join them, as if their interests 
had been the same. Last year the noble 
member for Yorkshire (lord Milton), on 
presenting several petitions, had manfully 
stated this very principle, which he was 
sorry to observe had not been enforced 
last week, in the discussions that had 
taken place on this question. The landed 
proprictor and the farmer were put to- 
gether, as if they were the same person 
and their interests one. He was quite 
aware, that in drawing a broad line of 
distinction between the interests of the 
farmer and the land-owner, he should 
always regard those who had long leases, 
as having their interest, during the term 
of their leases, identified with that of the 
proprietor. He found that while one kind 
of manufacture had a protecting duty of 
ten per cent, and cotton, woollen, and tin, 
goods about twenty per cent, the present 
duties on corn could be imposed enly on 
the principle, that the price of that com- 
modity was to be kept up to its artificial 
height, while all other articles were left to 
find their level. Some members would 
recollect, that when the general system of 
the trade of the country was under dis- 
cussion, he had objected to the high rates 
of the prohibitory duties; but petitions 
from all quarters had poured in from the 
manufacturers, calling for a protecting 
duty, because corn was in this country, 
kept up at an artificial price. If this pro- 
hibition was removed from the food of 
man, these protecting duties might, in a 
great degree, be removed, and our manu- 
facturers would be ready to meet the con- 
tinental manufacturers in fair and open 
competition. These duties existed only 
from the vice of our law relating to corn. 
If the interchange of commodities were 
promoted between other countries and 
England, by the removal of all prohibitory 
laws, every man in the country would be 
employed, and consequently the general 
value of all property would increase. This 
should be the object of legislation. It 
was said, that the landowners had a right 
to protection ; but he must remind them, 
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that the present restrictions were but of 
yesterday. It was well known, that when 
the law of 1815 was passed, the price at 
which foreign corn was admissible, was 
very limited. Up to 1791, under the 
price of 44s. 3d., the duty was 24s. ; from 
44s, to 48s. the duty was only 2s. 6d. ; 
and above 48s. foreign corn was admitted 
at a merely nominal duty of 6d. During 
the period from 1791 to 1814, the price 
was raised from 44s. to 50s., and 
afterwards to 63s., in consequence of 
the state of warfare then subsisting, and 
the depreciated currency of the country. 
His majesty’s ministers were not acting 
wisely in endeavouring to keep up the 
artificial price which had arisen under 
these circumstances ; and he was the more 
astonished, as he understood they intended, 
as far as they were able to adhere to their 
determination, to have a metallic currency. 
They ought either to bring back the arti- 
ficial prices which existed when 63s. were 
fixed upon, or they ought to restore the 
currency which circulated when 44s. was 
the price at which the duty was imposed. 
It was vain to suppose, looking at the load 
of taxes this country was burthened with, 
that the produce of the land would sup- 
port the heavy expenses of government, 
unless assisted by a great increase of 
commerce. But he was told by the landed 
proprietors, that they could not pay their 
taxes unless the protection was cont:nued 
to them. He thought just the reverse ; 
for if he was obliged to pay a shilling fora 
loaf, and had only two shillings in his 
possession, sixpence of which he must part 
with to the tax-gatherer, it followed that 
he could the less afford to buy bread in 
proportion to its dearness. He contended, 
that the principle contained in the present 
resolutions, ought not to be adhered to, 
because it contained none of the qualities 
it was represented to possess. It was his 
wish to see a measure introduced which 
would, in the first place, give the country 
a steady price, and in the next place, 
settle the law upon the subject of corn 
once and for all. Heasked the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. C. Grant), or any of his 
friends, if they had the slightest idea that 
what they were now proposing would pro- 
duce a final settlement of the law on this 
subject ? He believed that no man could 
say so. Corn must be put on the same 
footing as every other article which could 
be imported ; and until it was so placed, 
the question never would be settled, nor 
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the country be able to attain any condition 
of prosperity. It was said, however, that 
if they suffered this unlimited importation, 
the country would be deluged with an im- 
mense stock of grain from the continent. 
He contended, that this country never 
could be so inundated. He found his 
answer to that assertion in the average 
price which grain had borne, in every 
country in the world, for the last thirty 
years. In Holland he found that the 
average price for that time had been about 
36s. a quarter; in France, about 47s. ; in | 
Spain, 49s.; in Portugal, 64s.; and in| 
America, 34s. 6d. He did not, in this cal- | 
culation, include the last year, because it 
was effected by peculiar circumstances. In 
Dantzic, for forty-nine years, the average , 
price was 45s. to 48s. a quarter. In Am- | 
sterdam it might be quoted at 38s.; and. 
in Hamburgh at 47s. At Paris, for nine- | 
teen years, the average price had been’ 
45s., and the price throughout the whole | 
of France was calculated, in the same. 
period, at 42s. Now he would say, that | 
it was impossible for the grower to send it | 
to this country, after paying his expenses, 
under any hope of a profit. The agreement | 
which was said to have been entered into | 
with the landowners was, that the average | 
price of this country was to be 60s.; but 
he contended, that it was utterly impossible | 
to preserve corn for any period at that! 
price, unless they drove all the poorer 
classes to live upon potatoes. It was his 
desire to give the agriculturists protection ; 
but by that he meant the protection which 
would place them in the same condition 
as the manufacturing classes. He would 
give them a protecting duty sufficient to 
counter-balance the pressure of the poor-— 
rates, the county rates, and the other 
charges to which they were subjected be- | 
yond the fund-holders ; but he would not | 
give more, and for this purpose he prefer- 
red that the ports should be open at all 
times, and that the duty should be 15s. 
for this year, decreasing 1s. for the next 
five years, until the duty reaches 10s. a 
quarter, at which it would remain fixed 
and invariable. Every one knew, that a 
market limited in its supply, or subject to 
any restrictions, was much more liable to 
great changes than a market open at all 
times to every speculator. By adopting 
his plan, they would get rid of those con- 
vulsive variations which had taken place 
for the last few years, and of that vile 
system of averages complained of by every 


‘could not be maintained. 
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‘member who had addressed the House. 


He had been told, that when corn rose to 
a famine price, the system of a fixed duty 
He admitted 
that proposition, but he was prepared to 
contend, that the system of keeping the 
ports always open would secure such a 
supply as to guard against the possibility 
of a famine price ever occurring 1 this 
country. Holland was an example of 
this. Until that country was placed, two 
or three years ago, under the same bad 
system as this country, to please, he 
believed, the Flemish farmers, the price of 
corn in that country had remained for half 
a century almost always the same. The 
House had, no doubt, in their recollection, 
the misery and ruin which pervaded the 
agricultural classes when corn fell to 38s. 
Tt was well known that, at the time when 
corn was so low in this country, it was 
much higher in several parts of the conti- 
nent; and he would, in the event of any 
such reduction in the price hereafter, give 
a bounty, say of 10s., to the British corn- 
grower, upon every quarter of corn ex- 


ported to those countries where it was 


likely to meet with a sale.—After observ- 
ing that the United States of America 
never could bring corn into this country 
with any success, unless when the price 
fluctuated between 55s. and 60s., the hon. 
member proceeded to argue, that by open- 
ing our ports to their grain, we might, in 


a great degree, discourage the disposition 
_to manufacture which they had manifested, 


and induce them to return to the natural 
labour of an agricultural country—the 
preduction of grain. By these means this 
country, possessing more capital than all 
others, would be able to extend her com- 
merce to an indefinite extent, by exchang- 
ing her manufactures for the corn of 
America and the other nations of the 


world; and the formation of the prosperity 
of all the different classes who now com- 


plained of distress, would eventually 
render the country rich and contented. 


After shewing that he had been recom- 
mended to separate his resolutions into 


two parts—one declaring that there ought 
to be a fixed duty without stating what it 
was to be; and the other declaring the 
duty—the hon. member concluded by say- 
ing, that he felt bound, upon reflection, to 
adhere to his original intention, and he, 
therefore, begged leave to move, ‘ That 
from and after the 5th of July, 1828, and 
until the 5th of July, 1829, a duty of 15s, 
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Shall be imposed on every quarter of wheat. 
imported from any foreign country into the 
United Kingdom ; and for the year from 
the 5th of July, 1829, to the 5th July, 
1830, a duty of 14s. a quarter, and in 
every succeeding year afterwards, the 
duty shall be reduced 1s., until the 5th of 
July, 1834, after which the duty of 10s. 
shall remain a fixed and permanent duty, 
payable on every quarter of wheat imported 
from foreign countries, except Canada, as 
hereafter provided for.” 

Mr. Warburton seconded the motion, 
and contended that the plan of his hon. 
friend rested upon precisely the same prin- 
ciple as that of the late Mr. Ricardo, with 
the exception that Mr. Ricardo’s scale of 
duty commenced at 20s., and his hon. 
friend’s at 15s. This difference, however, 
was more than compensated by the change 
in the currency, since the time Mr. Ricardo 
wrote; the proposal therefore was almost 
in every respect the same. After observing 
that the price supported by the bill now 
before the House held out no encourage- 
ment to foreign growers to cultivate for 
the supply of this country, the hon. mem- 
ber contended, that the proposal of his 
hon. friend would, if carried into eifect, 
induce them to provide a regular supply. 
The observations of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Home Department on this 
subject were very inconsistent. At one 
moment he called this bill a compromise 
between two interests, and almost with the 
same breath he declared that it was in- 
tended to support the landed aristocracy 
in that station which they ought to occupy 
in society. Against the doctrine of taxing 
others for their support, he begged most 
strongly to protest. He contended, that 
by placing such a high duty on corn in 
this country, we prevented its price rising 
abroad ; and though the landed gentlemen 
might prevent that corn coming in here, 
they could not prevent the migration of 
capital to the cheap corn. We had at 
present a surplus unemployed capital, and 
a redundant population. Under such 
circumstances, it would be madness in the 
country gentlemen to introduce a measure 
which would have the effect of forcing 
capital abroad. As it was, abundant 
capital existed at home to give employ- 
ment to the redundant population, to 
improve the estates of the agriculturists, 
and to bring into full play all the means 
of productive industry. But instead of 
keeping that capital at home, and directing 
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it into channels so beneficial to the 
empire at large, the country gentlemen 
absurdly endeavoured, by their high pro- 
hibitory duties, to force it to find its way 
to foreign countries. For these reasons 
he would second the resolution proposed by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that with many of 
the general principles laid down by the 
hon. member for Aberdeen he certainly 
concurred, though not in the conclusions he 
had drawn from them. He agreed with 
the hon. member in the opinion that high 
prohibitory prices were injurious to the 
agriculturist, as well as to the consumer. 
From the experience of the last fifteen 
years, he agreed with him, that high pro- 
hibitory prices tended to drive out capital, 
and that they were not consistent with the 
state of our currency. He agreed that 
the system of the last fifteen years ought 
to be corrected ; and those principles he 
professed, both when he supported Mr. 
Canning’s bill of last year, and when he 
brought forward the present resolutions 
this session; but the hon. membér would 
push these doctrines to extremes. The 
hon. gentleman had charged his right hon. 
friend the Secretary for the Colonies, with 
inconsistency in not applying the princi- 
ples which he had carried into operation 
in regard to other commodities to that of 
corn. The hon. gentleman seemed to sup- 
pose, that in all these commercial changes 
his right hon. friend had adopted one in- 
flexible rule in respect to all commodities, 
and under all circumstances: but he should 
have recollected, that in regard to the va- 
tious articles which had been formerly 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, his right hon. friend had adopted 
the rate of duties which he then proposed, 
to the peculiar circumstances and condi- 
tion of each. He was not sure that his 
right hon. friend’s principles had been 
adopted to their fullest extent, in regard 
to those various articles, but so faras they 
had been adopted, they were accommo- 
dated to their peculiar circumstances and 
condition. The hon. gentleman said, that 
corn should be dealt with in the same 
manner as any other commodity. To a 
certain degree it would be right so to deal 
with it; but the right hon. gentleman 
had himself shown that it must be also 
dealt with in a different manner from other 
commodities. On a former night an hon, 
gentleman had alluded to the two modes 
of imposing 4 duty on corn; namely, by 
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the imposition of an ad valorem duty, and | 
of a fixed duty. The hon. gentleman ad- | 
verted, on that occasion, to the ad valo- | 
rem duty, which it had been proposed to | 
fix upon corn, and which would rise and | 
sink, according to the depression or rise in | 
the value of the article. But did the hon. | 
gentleman propose any such duty as that | 
now ? 

Mr. Maberly denied that he had pro- | 
posed an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Grant said, the hon. gentleman had , 
used the expression of an ad valorem duty, 
and the hon. member who proposed the | 
resolution before the House, although he | 
then adverted to the expression, did not | 
found his present proposition upon such a) 
principle. He did not wonder that the 
hon. gentleman had abstained from making | 
that principle the basis of his resolution ; 
but the very reason which induced him to 
do so should have made him throw doubts 
upon the proposition, that corn ought to 
be dealt with in the same way as other 
commodities. The hon. gentleman pro- 
posed a fixed duty, which he said had 
been calculated according to the burthens 
directly imposed upon the producer. 
Now, he entertained great doubts of the 
accuracy of such a calculation, and of any 
system of duty founded upon it. It was 
not possible to make a correct calculation 
of the direct charges imposed upon the 
farmer, because they were ever varying: 
such as tithes, poor rates, &c. It would 
be impossible, in his opinion, to found a 
fixed duty upon such fluctuating charges. 
The hon. gentleman had objected to the 
resolutions proposed by government, on 
the ground that they would produce an 
unsteadiness of price; and he spoke as if 
he had had experience of their effects in 
that way. But the hon. gentleman could 
not speak of the operation of resolutions 
which had not yet passed that House. 
The hon. gentleman was wrong in sup- 
posing that a fixed rate of duty would 
produce a steadiness of price. Corn, like 
all other commodities, was subject to va- 
riations in its price: it was also sub- 
ject to variations peculiar to itself, and 
upon neither could any fixed duty have 
any effect. The variations in corn de- 
pended on the variations in the seasons, 
&c. which were out of the reach of the 
effects of a duty. One of the recommend- 
ations of the measure now proposed by 





the government was, that it was adjusted 
to the yariations in the price of corn, and 
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that, to a certain degree, it tended to cor- 
rect the fluctuations of that commodity. 
The hon. member who had seconded the 
resolution seemed to think it very impro- 
bable that a period of scarcity should ever 
arrive, when the price of corn would rise 
so high that it would be impossible to 
maintain this duty. The history of the 
corn trade in every country was opposed 
to the supposition of the hon. member. 
Corn, it was well known, was subject to 
the most violent fluctuations in price ; 


and it was not alone possible, but, judg- 


ing from experience it was very probable, 
that such a period of scarcity might ar- 
rive when such a duty could not be main- 
tained, and when the consumer would call 
aloud for the interposition of the govern- 
ment. He was sure the House would 
never wish to see this country placed in 
such a situation. If corn should rise to 
100s. how could this duty of 10s. be 
then collected? It was idle to say 
that such a period would never arrive. It 
was very probable that it might occur; 
and then the cries of a suffering popula- 
tion would compel the government to in- 
terfere. Would the House place the ex- 
ercise of such an invidious power in the 
hands of government? These were his 
objections to the propositions of the hon. 
gentleman. But the principle of a varying 
duty was to accommodate itself to the va- 
riations of seasons and the fluctuations 
in the price of corn. Such was the prin- 
ciple of the measure proposed by govern- 
ment. When the price of corn reached a 
certain height, the protection granted to 
the grower must yield to the necessities of 
the consumer. On the contrary, when a 
depression occurred in the price of corn, 
the scale of duties proposed by govern- 
ment’ gave to the agriculturist that pro- 
tection to which he was fairly entitled, and 
prevented the influx of corn from over- 
whelming him. Such were his reasons for 
opposing the resolution proposed by the 
hon. member for Aberdeen. 

Lord Howick did not intend to follow 
the hon. member for Aberdeen through 
all his statements; he meant rather to 
confine himself to what had fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman, in what he had 
said of the advantages of a varying over 
a fixed rate of duty. He understood him 
to object to a fixed rate of duty, because 
the unequal burthens imposed on the agrti- 
culturist could not be calculated ; but on 
what other principle than this did the 
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right hon. gentleman propose his scale of 
varying duty? Was it not because the 
agriculturists did labour under such bur- 
thens? If his duty was not proposed on 
the principle of counterbalancing those 
burthens, did he propose it as a means of 
obtaining for them what was called a re- 
munerating price? But if this were the 
principle, where was to be the limit to the 
protection? Would the right hon. gen- 
tleman go the lengths of some of the pe- 
titions presented to the House during the 
last session? Those petitioners, if he re- 
collected right, described their soil as bad, 
their climate as cold and uncertain, and 
the returns for their industry as scanty 
and precarious, and they begged to be 
protected against the supply of foreign 
corn. If such a principle were admitted, 
the country might as well give up agricul- 
ture at once, and build hot-houses and 
grow sugar canes. He merely mentioned 
this, to shew the absurd lengths to which 
the principle of a remunerating price 
would carry the advocates of it. As to 
the fixed duty, he would allow that, in 
times of scarcity, it was not maintainable. 
But, then, the remedy in such a case 
would be in the hands of the government 
or the legislature. In case of a high duty, 
and a general scarcity through all Europe, 
this country would be placed in peculiar 
difficulty. The protective duties would 
prevent foreigners from cultivating corn 
for the English market. Then, in a pe- 
riod of scarcity, having cultivated only 
what was necessary for their own wants, they 
would be unable to supply us, and now, 
though they had a redundancy, they might 
reasonably say to us, “ you would not 
admit our corn when the price was low, 
and shall not have it now that you want 
it.” This was a situation in which he 
hoped the country would not be placed; 
but if it were, he did not know what we 
could say to such an argument. It was 
also said, that with a varying price we had 
a varying duty, which would ensure a 
steadiness of price. But steadiness of 
price would, he conceived, be injurious, 
as not insuring that proportion which na- 
turally existed between the supply and the 
demand, The price varied naturally from 
variations in the seasons; and if these 
variations in price were not to take place 
as the farmer’s harvest was abundant or 
scarce, he would be alternately exposed to 
ruin from a failure of his crops, and would 
at other times make exorbitant profits on 
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his abundance. The variations since 
1815 had been very great, and they had 
been enhanced by the law; but a fixed 
price, not varying with the seasons, would 
be very undesirable. A fluctuating price 
informed the grower of the supply wanted, 
while a fixed duty ensured, he thought, a 
supply. It was very desirable, therefore, 
that the motion of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen should be supported. 

Mr. W. Baring contended, that scarcity 
was the curse of war, and reprobated the 
Corn-bill as a means of inflicting on the 
country, in the twelfth year of peace, that 
curse. Some excuse might be made for 
adopting, at the commencement of the 
peace, a system of protection ; but at this 
day, when English capital was united to 
foreign countries by projects for cutting 
canals and such national schemes, and 
when the labouring classes of this country 
were suffering for want of employment, 
was it wise to introduce a measure calcu- 
lated to drive English capital to foreign 
countries, and, at the same time, to inflict 
high prices on a population which could 
not afford to pay them? He would sup- 
port the motion of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. O. Cave was of opinion, that the 
present measure would do a great deal of 
mischief. No doubt a period of scarcity 
might arise when a fixed duty, similar to 
the one now proposed, could not be exact- 
ed; but similar effects might occur under 
the bill introduced by government. By 
the measure now proposed, a tax would 
be levied on the poor and industrious to 
fill the pockets of therich and the idle. He 
would therefore vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Irving said, he preferred the pre- 
sent measure to that of last session, be- 
cause he thought the higher scale of duties 
afforded a considerable additional secyrity ; 
which, in his view of the subject, the wel- 
fare of the country, as well as the just 
interest of the landholders, stood in need 
of. One would suppose from the speech 
of an hon. friend, that no Corn-laws ex- 
isted in any other country. Was there 
not a Corn-law in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and every commercial country in 
Europe? They had each of them, found 
the use and necessity of such laws. Gen- 
tlemen ought to recollect, that those 
countries from which we derived the prin- 
cipal part of our wheat, were not con- 
sumers of it; and we could not tell those 
people, because wheat was dearer here 
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than there, that their food was therefore | 
cheaper than ours. Much had been said 

about the labour bestowed on manufac- | 
tures; and this point was insisted on | 
strenuously as a reason for allowing the | 
free importation of grain, in order to ren- | 
der it as cheap as possible. But he be- 
lieved, on examination, it would be found 
that the price of labour did not form more 
than about one sixth part of the cost of 
the manufacture. Looking to all the 
bearings of the present measure, he con- 
sidered it to be a modified adjustment 
with which all parties ought to be satis- 
fied. 

Lord Milton said, the hon. member 
who had just sat down had described this 
measure to be a modified adjustment of 
this question. Now, it appeared to him, 
on the contrary, to be a decided compro- 
mise between two great parties. That its 
general principle was good he never heard 
any individual admit—nor was it admitted 
by the right hon. gentleman. He lament- 
ed the erroneous views which those who 
were chiefly interested in the bill took of 
their own interest, in one sense ; and still] 
more did he lament that erroneous view 
as it operated against the country. When 
he saw gentlemen divide, from time to 
time, for the purpose of settling whether 
the price of oats, rye, or barley should or 
should not be a shilling more—when he 
saw them coming down even to peas and 
beans—it was in vain for him to listen to 
the high-flown speeches of hon. mem- 
bers, who declared that they had no wish 
to exalt their own interest to the depre- 





ciation of other classes of the community. 
They must give him leave to say, that he 
must place their words in one scale, and 
their actions in the other. Let it not be 
asserted, that all these pleadings for a 
shilling more for barley or for oats were 
destined for the farmer, who stood between 
them and the consumer. No such thing: 
the rent of the farmer depended on the 
price he received for the article he sold ; 
and if, by a legislative enactment, he pro- 
cured a higher price for his corn, the pub- 
Jic might rest assured that the English 
gentleman would get a higher price for 
his acres of land. The fact was, that the 
landed interest were casting “a longing, 
lingering, look” to the high prices which 
they had at the end of the last war; but 
nevertheless, they appeared to him to have 
mistaken their own interest. The hon. 





member who had just sat down, had main- 
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tained a principle which no writer on 
commercial subjects had ever promul- 
gated; namely, that labour was not a 
most important article in manufactures. 
Gracious heaven! was it reserved for one 
of the most acute commercial men of the 
day, to assert, that the price of labour 
was of little or no importance. 

Mr. Irving.—I did not assert any thing 
of the kind. I stated, that according to 
the most accurate calculation, the price of 
labour was, in the cost of manufactures, 
about one sixth. 

Lord Milton.— Precisely so; but the 
inference which he drew from it was, that 
this one sixth was a matter of very little 
importance. Now, he, on the contrary, 
viewed it as a matter of very great im- 
portance. What was the course which 
the landed interest called on the House to 
take? They said “high price is a good 
thing.” So did he; provided the high 
price arose from a steady and increasing 
demand. But the high price which they 
were called on to aid was not a high price 
arising from an improving population, but 
a high price caused by a stinted supply. 
Such a high price was not a symptom of 
misery; and it was against that high 
price that he contended. To think of 
forwarding the prosperity of the farmers 
by levying an impost which must be in- 
jurious to the manufacturers, was the 
most fallacious idea that could possibly 
be entertained. He did not wish to see 
one acre of ground thrown out of cultiva- 
tion; but the owners of the land ought to 
cultivate it at their own expense ; he did 
not like to see it cultivated at the expense 
of others. If they could not get it culti- 
vated but at a certain price, and if that price 
were forced, by a legislative enactment, 
from the people, it was clear that they 
took it from the pockets of others. But, 
in 1819, the House took a step which ren- 
dered every attempt of this kind futile. 
They wisely determined to abandon the 
paper system, and to have recourse to a 
metallic currency; and he had _ heard, 
with great pleasure, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer declare, that it was the deter- 
mination of government rigorously to ad- 
here to that resolution. He hoped that 
no hints, no expostulations, which might 
come from those who favoured the present 
measure, would induce ministers to in- 
terfere with the determination which go- 
vernment came to in 1819; at the same 
time he would warn them that six months 
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would not pass over their heads before 
such an attempt would be made. But, 
when they determined on recurring to a 
metallic currency, they had, in fact, pre- 
judged the measure on the table. They 
had, in effect, predetermined that the re- 
solutions should be a dead letter; because 
a metallic currency being established, 
corn could not rise to 64s. 
gentleman had stated, that a vast number 


of farmers in England had lost one-half | 


of their capital. He was sorry for it; but 
he was happy to assure the hon. gentle- 
man, that those farmers with whom he 
was acquainted were not in any such 
situation. He knew how vain it was to 
attempt to impress the feelings which he 
entertained on this subject on that class 
of persons of which he, amongst others, 
was an unworthy member. Those 
opinions, however, he had long cherished, 
and he should continue to adhere to 
them, being quite convinced that the 
course which the agricultural interest were 
now running was extremely injurious to 
themselves, and still more injurious to 


The hon. | 
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he thought it was too much for the noble 
lord to say, that every individual who took 
that particular view of the subject was in- 
fluenced by the desire of serving him- 
self. Neither did the noble lord describe 
fairly what had taken place with respect 
to the proposition for an additional duty 
on oats, rye, and barley. That protection 
had been called for on this principle—that 
if a protecting duty were laid on wheat, 
and not on other sorts of grain, it would 
be the means of discouraging the growth 
of the latter. The noble lord had adverted 
to the present measure being an adjust- 
ment; and he had dwelt, rather inconsis- 
tently, on the satisfactory circumstance, 
that the subject had been discussed with- 
out excitation throughout the country, 
which had evinced a disposition to be con- 
tent. Then it was to be assumed that the 
manufacturing interest was not displeased 
with it. If, then, there was this general ac- 
quiescence in theadjustment, whyshouldthe 
noble lord contend that the landed interest 
were pressing too eagerly for the protec- 
tion? Let the House but agree to a fixed 


those whose prosperity they mistakingly | protection of 10s. on the importation of 
thought they were advancing. Any at- | foreign corn, and he would assure the no- 
tempt at keeping up a high price in this | ble lord there would be no ground for ex- 
country must occasion great fluctuations, | ulting at the absence of excitation and 


than which nothing could be more disad- | discontent. 


The noble lord had alluded 


vantageous to all the parties interested. | to a declaration of the chancellor of the 


Against these fluctuations it ought to be 
the great wish of the House to guard, and 
nothing, in his opinion, would so effec- 
tually cure that evil as an established trade 
in corn. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought that, on 
this occasion, the noble lord had done in- 
justice to the representatives of the landed 
interest. He did not consider it to be 
fair for the noble lord to argue that the 
representatives of the landed interest in 
that House were actuated by their own 
private and personal views. In the first 
place, the speech which the noble lord 
rose to answer, and which was in favour 
of a protecting duty, was delivered by a 


gentleman not at all connected with the. 


land, but by an individual whom the noble 
lord himself had described as one of the 
most enlightened and distinguished mem- 
bers of the commercial interest. Now if 
the noble Jord found a gentleman against 
whom no possible imputation, on the score 
of personal interest, could be advanced, 
and whom he described as peculiarly ca- 
pable of taking enlightened views, if he 
found such a man advocating the measure, 
VOL. XIX, 


| 


| 





Exchequer, as to the determination of go- 
vernment to adhere to the existing law for 
suppressing the small notes issued by 
country bankers. He entirely acquiesced 
in that statement, and considered that 
the question now was, whether we should 
not make a determined effort to establish 
a metallic currency ; for, if this effort was 
not now made, it never would be. The 
circumstances of the country were so fa- 
vourable, that if now receded from, no op- 
portunity so fit would occur. If circum- 
stances should make a departure from the 
measure desirable, he should abandon all 
hope of seeing a general metallic currency ; 
and there was no security without it against 
the contingency of unfavourable times. In 
the event of an unfavourable harvest, if 
country bankers were allowed to issue 
small notes, though theymight be con- 
vertible into gold, the effect would ulti- 
mately be to drive all gold from circula~ 
tion, and in times of pressure it would 
be impossible for any company, however 
wealthy, to meet the contingency.—He 
was sorry to have diverged so long from 
the proposition more immediately before 
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the House. That proposition, if it suc- 
ceeded, would amount to a constant and 
unvarying duty of 10s. a quarter upon all 
foreign corn imported. He could not un- 
derstand why the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had proposed this duty; for it appeared 
to him totally irreconcileable with his own 
principles. He gave the agriculturists, ac- 
cording to his own showing, three times 
too much. Consistently with his own 
principle, he ought to give the corn-grower 
no protection at all. The hon. member 
had said, that the cheaper the people pur- 
chased corn, the greater would be the ad- 
vantage to both purchaser and consumer. 
If the quartern loaf were at a shilling, and 
it could be reduced to eight-pence, the 
hon. member maintained, that all parties 
would be so much the richer. The hon. 
member had said, that he applied the same 
principle to nations as to individuals, and 
to the Corn-laws as to the quartern loaf. 
The hon. member, therefore, departed 
from his own principle when he proposed 
giving a protecting duty of 10s. But 
on what principle was it that the duty 
was to be always 10s.? According 
to his own shewing, there ought to be 
no duty at all. If the’ hon. member 
was right, that in encouraging the import- 
ation of foreign corn the House really en- 
couraged the agriculture of England, it 
followed, that the agriculturists would be 
injured by the duty of 10s, which the hon. 
member proposed. The hon. member 
had stated, that after all the inquiry he 
had made into the subject, he found that 
the home produce was taxed only by 3s. a 
quarter above the general proportion of 
assessment. Why not, then, propose a 
duty of 3s. upon foreign wheat? Surely 
the hon. gentleman did not think to conci- 
liate the House, by granting this super- 
fluous protection of 10s. According to 
the principle which he had laid down, he 
ought, in point of fact, to grant a bounty 


upon foreign wheat, especially as it was | 


exposed to all the disadvantages of freight, 
insurances, and a long voyage. But in 
the whole view which the hon. member 
had taken of the question, he had left 
out all consideration of those political 
principles which were interwoven with 
the subject. The hon. member for 
Thetford admitted that there were poli- 
tical considerations mixed up with the 
question, and which were totally distinct 
from the mere question of price. That 
hon, gentleman had confessed the consti- 
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tutional policy, by which the aristocracy 
and magistracy of the country were main- 
tained as essential parts of the commu- 
nity. It was not for any man to lay down 
principles with reference to this country, 
complicated as was its state of society, 
which could apply only to the institutions 
and condition of other states. The House 
ought not to forget that Ireland was an 
agricultural country. In the present state 
of Ireland, there were political considera- 
tions which would prevent any introduc- 
tion of foreign corn to the extent, or upon 
principles, that would interfere with the 
agricultural interests of that part of the 
United Kingdom.—He objected entirely 
to the principle of a fixed duty. In times 
of scarcity, or when corn was so high as 
to afford a remunerating price to the 
farmer, the duty could not be levied. No- 
thing could be more clear, than that the 
causes which produced a sufficient harvest 
in this country would not have an exclu- 
sive operation. Mr. Burke had observed, 
that there were cycles of years of pros- 
perity and of adversity. The principle 
might perhaps be fanciful, but it was 
clear, that the countries which produced 
corn, generally lay within two degrees of 
the same latitude, and were therefore af- 
fected by similar variations, or states of 
the seasons. He alluded to Poland, 
Germany, and Ireland, those couniries 
from which the ordinary supplies were 
derived. Neither free trade, nor any- 
thing within his contemplation, could 
prevent the inconvenience arising from the 
same causes acting generally upon the 
countries from which the supplies of corn 
were drawn. By the resolutions proposed 
by government, corn was admitted at 72s. 
free of duty; by the propositions of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, the duty at 
72s. would be 10s. He did not suppose 
that there was any great chance of corn 
rising to 72s.; but were it to approximate 
to that price, the evil of the hon, member’s 
permanent duty would be then felt in its 
full force. He equally objected to an ad 
valorem duty; and he thought that the 
only sound principle was to have a duty 
varying with the price. What that duty 
ought to be he would not at present dis- 
cuss. It had already been settled by a 
vote decisively favourable to the scale pro- 
posed by his majesty’s ministers. 

Sir 7. Gooch congratulated the House 
upon the declaration made by the right 
hon. Secretary, that the currency had a 
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great deal to do with the price of corn. 
He wished the country had not so soon 
returned to a metallic currency; but, hav- 


ing done so, he hoped they should never , 


see a large paper circulation again. It 


was very well for the great Leviathans of | 


landed property, like the noble lord, with 
his estates of 80,000/. or 100,000/. a year, 
to talk of liberality; but what were coun- 
try gentlemen of moderate incomes to do 


to support the poor around them, without | 


protecting prices? An attempt had been 
most unjustly made by the noble lord to 
cast a slur upon the landed gentry, as feel- 
ing an exclusive interest from the rest of 
the country, and grasping all they could 
wrest from the other branches of the com- 
munity. He fervently believed that the 
manufacturing interest depended for their 
prosperity upon the prosperity of the 
landed interest. 

The House divided: For Mr. Hume’s 
amendment 27; For the original resolu- 
tion 139: Majority 112. 


List of the Minority. 


Baring, W. B. Martin, John 
Birch, J. Milton, lord 
Cave, Otway Ord, W. 

Davies, colonel Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Dundas, sir R. Protheroe, E. 
Dundas, hon. G. Rancliffe, lord 
Easthope, J. Robinson, sir G. 
Guest, J. J. Sykes, D. 
Harvey, D. W. Thompson, C, P. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wilson, sir R. 
Howick, lord Wood, alderman 


Lumley, Saville Wood, John 
Maberly, John TELLERS. 
Marshall, John Hume, Joseph 


Marshall, W. Warburton, Henry 
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PROTESTS AGAINST THE CORPORATION 
AND Test Acts Repeau Biut.] The 
following Protests were entered on the 
Journals against the third reading of this 
bill. 


“ Dissentient: 1.—Because, if it is ex- | 


pedient that so much of the acts recited 
in the bill as imposes the necessity of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 


per, as a test that the party receiving it is | 


a member of the Established Church, 
should be repealed, some effectual provi- 


sion ought to have been made by this | 


bill, for the purpose of establishing that 
the persons who are to be placed in office, 
or employments, are Protestants, and mem- 
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‘ bers of the Established Church, to the in- 
tent to preserve the constitution, as it has 
been formed by the union of the Esta- 
blished Church with the State. And 
because the bill not only makes no such 
provision, but creates only the necessity of 
| making a Declaration, which may be made 

by persons not even Protestants, and by 


| persons denying some of the fundamental 


doctrines of Christianity, as maintained in 
the Established Church, as to which 


| Church it has been declared by law, at 


the time of the Union with Scotland, not 
only that the doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government, thereof, but that the 
true Protestant religion, professed and esta- 
blished in the Church of England, should 
be effectually and unalterably secured. 

2. ‘* Because, it having been alleged in 
the debates upon this bill, referring to the 
petitions which have been presented to the 
House, that persons cannot, with due re- 
gard to liberty of conscience, be pre- 
cluded from holding offices in the State on 
account of their religious persuasions, we 
think it necessary to declare, that although 
every person ought to be at liberty to 
worship God according as his conscience 
may dictate, doing no injury to the State, 
we cannot admit that to the enjoyment of 
that liberty, rightly understood, it is ne- 
cessary that those persons, who only pro- 
fess that they will not, in the exercise of 
any power, authority, or influence, which 
they may possess by virtue of office, injure, 
weaken, or disturb the Church, should be 
considered as equally eligible to offices in 
the state as those who are members of the 
Church, connected and united with the 
state. It being, moreover, very possible 
that acts done by persons making such 
professions, which acts may disturb, weaken, 
or injure the Established Church, may be 
acts which such persons might deem it 
their bounden duty to have done if they 
had not been placed in office, and which, 
therefore, it might be unreasonable to 
consider as acts done by virtue of their 
office. 

3. “ Because we think that, whilst the 





state ought to secure to all, who do not 
| disturb the public peace, complete liberty 
of conscience, it is perfectly consistent with 
‘such duty of the state to determine by 
what persons, subjects of it, the offices of 
state should be executed. 

4, “ Because it seems to us much more 
| probable that peace, which, by the laws in 
| being respecting the Church Establish- 

12 


| 
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ment, and the toleration of those who dis- 
sent from it, has so long been enjoyed in 
this realm, notwithstanding all differences 
as to religious persuasions, should continue 
undisturbed, if this bill had been rejected, 
than it is that it should continue to be en- 
joyed after this bill is passed into a law. 

5. “ Because we think that the Bills of 
Indemnity, which have been for some time 
annually passed, whilst they from time to 
time confirmed the policy of having some 
test as to the religious opinions of those 
who are to hold civil offices, did, at the 
same time, sufficiently relieve those who 
dissented from the Established Church ; 
and though it seems to have been thought 
and assumed, in debate, that, if this bill 
passed into a law, annual Bills of Indem- 
nity would no longer be necessary, we 
conceive that experience will prove that 
such opinion is founded in error. (Signed) 

“ ERNEST. 

Epon. 

NEwcasTLE. 

Wiwncuitsea and NorrincHuam. 
WaALsINGHAM. 

Kenyon. 

FAVERSHAM. 

BrownLow. 

MansFIELD. 

FaLmoutu.” 

“ Dissentient: 1. Because, by the law of 
the land, and especially by the solemn con- 
tracts made on the Union of England and 
Scotland, and on the Union of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and the Church of 
Scotland as established by law, are parts 
of the constitution of the government of 
the United Kingdom ; and it is declared 
that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as so established, shall 
be and shall remain in full force for ever ; 
and the continuance and preservation of 
the said United Church, as the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland, 
shall be deemed and taken to be a funda- 
mental part of the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

2. “Because the Sovereign on the 
throne of the United Kingdom is, by law, 
required to be a member of such Esta- 
blished Church, and to do all in his power 
to maintain that Church, as well as the 
Church of Scotland, and the ministers of 
both of those Churches, in all their rights 
and privileges. 

3. “ Because it has a direct tendency 
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to the subversion of the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, and to 
compel the sovereign on the throne to 
adopt measures inconsistent with the safety 
of that Church, inasmuch as the object of 
this bill is to give increased political 
powers in the State to persons hostile to 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment of the said Church, as now by 
law established ; and the experience of all 
times has shown that no institution of go- 
vernment can long subsist in any state, 
unless supported by the predominance of 
political power vested in those who are 
friendly to that institution; and this has 
been fully proved in this country by long 
experience, and particularly in the reign 
of king Charles Ist, when the predominance 
of political power in the two Houses of 
Parliament of England having been ob- 
tained by persons hostile to the Church of 
England, as then established by law, the 
king was compelled, by the influence of 
that power, in breach of his Coronation 
Oath, to give his royal assent to a bill in- 
tituled ‘An Act for disenabling all per- 
sons in Holy Orders, to exercise any tem- 
poral authority;’ and whereby it was 
enacted, that no Archbishop or Bishop, or 
other person, who then was, or thereafter 
should be, in Holy Orders, should have 
any seat or place, suffrage or voice, or use 
or execute any power or authority in the 
Parliaments of the realm, nor should be of 
the Privy Council of his Majesty, his heirsor 
successors, or Justice of the Peace, of Oyeror 
Terminer, or Gaol Delivery; or execute any 
temporal authority by virtue of any com- 
mission, but should be wholly disabled and 
be incapable to have, receive, use, or exe- 
cute, any of the said offices, places, powers, 
authorities, and things aforesaid. And 
the persons hostile to the said Established 
Church of England, who framed the said 
act, and compelled the king to give his 
assent thereto, afterwards assuming to 
themselves the whole powers of the State, 
legislative and executive, by the appella- 
tion of the Lords and Commons assem- 
bled in Parliament, did by their ordinance, 
to which they attributed the force and ef- 
fect of law, declare and resolye—‘ That 
the then Church Government, by Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, their Chancellors, Com- 
missaries, Deans, Deans and Chapters, 
Archdeacons, and other Ecclesiastical offi- 
cers depending upon the Hierarchy, was 
an evil, and justly offensive and burthen- 
some to the kingdom, a great impediment 
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to reformation and growth of religion, and 
very prejudicial to the State and Govern- 
ment of the kingdom; and that therefore 
they were resolved that the same should 
be taken away, and that such a Govern- 
ment should be settled in the Church as 
might be most agreeable to God’s Holy 
Word, and most apt to procure and pre- 
serve the peace of the Church at home, 
and nearer agreement with the Church of 
Scotland ; the Lords and Commons then 
sitting as in Parliament, and who then as- 
sumed sovereign authority, being then in 
alliance with the members of the Church 
of Scotland, who had invaded England 
with a hostile army. And the persons so 
assuming the sovereign authority did af- 
terwards, in pursuance of such ordinance, 
make a further ordinance in the year 
1646, abolishing the name and title of 
Archbishops and Bishops, and vesting the 
rights and properties of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England 
in trustees, subject to such trusts and con- 
fidence as the persons then pretending to 
be the two Houses of Parliament should 
appoint. And the same persons, by va- 
rious ordinances, assumed and exercised 
the power of directing the public worship 
in all churches and chapels according to 
forms established by them; and of for- 
bidding all persons to preach, except mi- 
nisters ordained according to their ordi- 
nances, and except persons allowed by 
themselves under the denomination of the 
two Houses of Parliament. And after- 
wards certain persons, styling themselves 
the Commons of England, and assuming 
to themselves, exclusive of the Peers of 
the realm, powers which, by the ancient 
law of the realm, were vested only in the 
King, Lords, and Commons, in Patlia- 
ment assembled, did proceed to ordain 
that the office of a King in this nation 
should not thenceforth reside in one per- 
son, and that the nation should be go- 
verned by its representatives, or national 
meetings in council, in the way of a Com- 
monwealth ; and did further declare that 
the House of Lords was useless and dan- 





gerous to the people of England, and or-. 
dained that such House should be abo- | 
the United Church of Great Britain and 


lished. And afterwards other persons, 
differing in religious opinions from those 


who had thus assumed the whole powers of | 


the State, but adverse also to the Church of 
England, as before by law established, 
having obtained political power, superior 
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those who had before assumed all the 
powers of the state, did create a new form 
of government, placing at the head thereof 
a Lord Protector; and thus, from time to 
time, according to the prevalence of poli- 
tical power in the hands of different per- 
sons, of different religious opinion, the 
country was involved in confusion for 
many years. Such transactions proving 
most clearly that the peace of this country 
importantly depends on the existence of 
superior political power in those who are 
friendly to the Church established by law, 
and that giving political power to those 
whose religious opinions are hostile to the 
Established Church must tend to endanger 
that establishment and the peace of the 
realm, and finally may overthrow the an- 
cient form of government now happily es- 
tablished by law. 

4. “ That the laws sought to be repealed. 
were expressly made to avoid similar dis- 
tractions in the State, by excluding from 
certain offices, giving political power, 
persons holding religious opinions hostile 


to the Established Church; and such laws 


were so made for the protection of such 
Church, and consequent preservation of 
the public peace, and were the result of 
the experience of those who framed those 
laws of the danger of intrusting political 
power to persons hostile to the Established 
Church. 

5. “ Because political power is the 
creature of political institutions; and 
when in any country political institutions, 
forming the government of the country, 
have been established, every alteration in 
those institutions departing in principlefrom 
the institutions before adopted, and tending 
to change the balance of political power in 
the State, is so far a revolution in the go- 
vernment of the State, and may, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the change made, 
tend to produce further revolution in the 
State; and therefore changes which may 
appear not to be in themselves of consi- 
derable importance may, by their effects, 
produce such further changes as may finally 
overthrow the whole constitution of the 
State. 

6. “ Because the perpetual endurance of 


Ireland being, by solemn contracts, a fun- 
damental law of the State, those who, on 
the ground of religious opinions, refuse to 
submit to the laws made for the preserva- 
tion of that Church, might, with equal 


to the political power before enjoyed by | propriety, allege religious opinions as war- 
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ranting them in refusing to acknowledge 
the authority by which the perpetual en- 
durance of that Church has been made a 
fundamental law of the State, or in re- 
fusing to acknowledge the title of the 
King on the throne, and of a parliament 
convened by him, on the ground of here- 
ditary right to the throne, which they may 
suppose to be vested in the heir of the body 
of king James the First. 

7. “ Because, as long as religious or po- 
litical opinions influence the minds of men, 
so as to render them hostile to any of the 
existing establishments of the State, such 
men cannot be truly loyal subjects of that 
State to the establishments of which they 
are so hostile; and cannot, therefore, be 
safely trusted with political power, by 
means of which they may disturb the tran- 
quillity of the State, and endeavour to 
overturn any of its political institutions 
placed by the law of the State under the 
protection and control of its government. 

8. “« Because congregations of persons 
dissenting from the Established Church, 
but professing to be of some particular 
denomination of Christians, form, by their 
union under such denomination, a body 
which is, in effect, a corporation, but a 
corporation not regulated by law, nor, asa 
body, under the control of the law, and 
yet possessing, in a great degree, the in- 
fluence and power of a corporation au- 
thorised and regulated by law, and capa- 
ble of acting with a power which does not 
belong to individuals, or even to the same 
number of persons, not so assembled ; 
and the union of many such bodies, how- 
ever differing from each other in matters 
of faith or discipline, may form a power in 
the State, highly dangerous not only to 
the Established Church, but also to the 
general peace and good order of the State ; 
especially if urged by religious zeal to de- 
sire any change in the Established religion, 
or in the doctrines or discipline thereof, 
which may tend to the overthrow of the 
Established government, and breach of the 
solemn contracts entered into on the 
Union of England and Scotland, and the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland; con- 
tracts which every loyal subject of the 
Crown is bound to maintain, and which 
the Prince on the throne cannot consent 
to violate without a breach of his Corona- 
tion oath. 

(Signed) “ REDESDALE, 
“KENYON,” 
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Woot Trave.] The Duke of Rechmond 
rose to postpone his motion for referring 
the Petitions of the Wool-growers to a 
Committee of Inquiry, until Monday. 

The Earl of Harewood presented a peti- 
tion from several merchants of London, 
who were not importers of foreign wool, 
but who prayed that no further duty might 
be levied on the importation of foreign 
wool. 

The petition having been read, 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he was 
not surprised that the petitioners prayed 
that there might be no increase of duty on 
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| foreign wool imported, because such in- 
crease would be injurious to their interests. 
But the petitioners went further, and 
prayed their lordships not to go into a 
committee of inquiry, which their lordships 
| had been requested to do by thousands of 
petitions, stating a strong case of distress, 
Was that the part of candid men? Could 
such conduct fail to convey an idea, that 
the present petitioners were afraid of in- 
quiry ? 

| The Earl of Harewood disclaimed, on 
the part of the petitioners, any wish, in 
asking their lordships not to go into an 
inquiry, to prevent the complaints of the 
opposite petitioners being heard. They 
had other reasons for their petition. Their 
lordships were, he was afraid, not aware 
of the excessive mischief which was done 
to the manufacturer and merchant by 
instituting an inquiry into all the minute 
details of their business. By that means 
imany things were made known which 
were injurious to them. The simple 
meaning of the petition which he had 
presented was this :—after the lapse of a 
considerable time, the woollen manufac- 
tures were gradually reviving, under a 
duty of one penny upon the importation 
of foreign wool. The dismay talked of by 
the petitioners was the dismay which 
would be introduced into large manufac- 
turing districts by the agitation of the 
subject ; and they prayed their lordships 
not to go into a committee, in order to 
place an additional tax on foreign wool, as 
the experiment had been tried and had 
failed. The petitioners therefore simply 
said, that as the experiment had been tried 
and failed, they deprecated going into a 
committee of inquiry, where examinations 








would be taken and reported all over the 
world, throwing dismay into the minds of 
those engaged in the woollen trade, at the 
| very moment when that trade was reviving. 
The Earl of Malmesbury thought, that 
the representations of these petitioners 
| would not justify their lordships in with- 
| holding that fair inquiry to which the 
| agriculturists were ertitled. 
| The Duke of Wellington said, he would 
give his consent to a committee of inquiry, 
|on the very grounds stated by the noble 
| lord—namely, on purpose to enter into a 
| fair inquiry of the cause of depression of 
| the wool-growers, but by no means with 
the intention of following that inquiry up 
| by laying a duty on the imported article. 
His own opinion was, that the causes of 
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the depression were not to be removed by 
an additional duty. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that the 
trade had decreased since the low duty. 
The alteration, therefore, had injured the 
manufacturers, decreased the revenue, and 
ruined the agriculturists. If ever a primd 
facie case for inquiry was made out, this 
was that case. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that as it was 
now declared, that ministers would not 
consent to any augmentation of duty, it 
would be losing time to go into a com- 
mittee. Noble lords were mistaken, if 
they supposed inquiries of that kind did no 
harm. Many of their lordships lived at a 
great distance from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and had no idea of the distress and 
alarm occasioned by a mention even of 
altering the duty. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he could 
conceive that the inquiry might be bene- 
ficial, although it led to levying no addi- 
tional duty. He would suppose, as there 
were large tracts of poor land in this 
country, on which the short-woolled sheep 
were now reared, that it should be made 
out before the committee, that the price 
of short wool could not pay them; they 
might be induced to cultivate sheep with 
long wool, and of the market for that they 
had a monopoly. The wool-growers came 
to them in a respectful manner ; and were 
they to be turned away without inquiry ? 
He called upon their lordships to allow 
the agriculturists to prove their case; and 
if it should turn out not to be a strong 
one, he would pledge himself to vote 
against it. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


StaTE oF THE PopuLaTion oF IRzE- 
LAND.] The Earl of Darnley then rose 
to bring forward the motion, of which he 
had given notice, for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the State 
of the Distressed Population of Ireland. 
He was aware that he could command but 
little attention from their lordships, even 
on a subject of the greatest importance ; 
but he felt, on the present occasion, that 
he laboured under much greater difficulties 
than usual, and nothing short of a sense 
of paramount duty, could induce him to 
trespass on their lordships’ attention. 
Among the difficulties under which he 
laboured was that of bringing the leading 
features of the subject under their lord- 
ships’ notice without fatiguing them with 
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extraneous matter. He had other disad- 
vantages also to contend against; one of 
which was, the load of prejudices which 
were engendered by the abuses of the Poor- 
laws in this country, which were carried 
to such an excess, that the very mention 
of the system was likely to expose him to 
more warmth than the occasion required. 
He deprecated as anxiously as any man 
any extension of that reprobated system ; 
and he hoped he should be able to appease 
the anger of his noble friend (the earl of 
Limerick) when he stated, that it was far 
from his intention to recommend the 
English system of Poor-laws, as applied 
here at present, or even as founded on the 
original intention of the statute of Eliza- 
beth. He was aware that by that statute, 
two objects were contemplated; one of 
which was to find employment for those 
poor persons who were able to work, but 
could not otherwise obtain it than by ap- 
plying to the parish. He was of opinion, 
that if any thing like this proposition was 
extended to Ireland, the consequence 
would be, that in the present unfortunate 
state of that country, the whole of the 
rental would be insutficient to meet that 
object. With that opinion, he had no 
idea of recommending a system of poor- 
laws, by which any assessment could be 
made to enable the parishes to set to work 
the people who might be in want of subsist- 
ence. But there was another object con- 
templated by the statute of Elizabeth, 
namely, the relief of the “ lame, impotent, 
old, and blind, and such others being poor 
and not being able to work.” If, in the 
course of his address, he was able to prove, 
that the same description of people in Ire- 
land were in great numbers in a state of 
utter destitution ; that cases occurred daily, 
in which life even was sacrificed for want 
of an established provision for the poor, he 
hoped their lordships would agree with 
him, that it was incumbent upon them to 
institute some inquiry into this important 
subject.—He had been told, and with 
some degree of truth, that the situation of 
these persons had been already under 
inquiry before committees of both Houses 
of parliament. He was ready to admit 





this; for it was impossible that any com- 
| mittee could inquire into the state of 
| Ireland, without having their attention 
| called to the destitute and miserable con- 
| dition of the peasantry ; bat hitherto it had 
| only formed a subject of inquiry incident- 


j ally. It had not come before the com- 
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mittees eo intuitu, but merely as a branch 
of the general investigation in which they 
were engaged. It appeared to him, that 
the humanity of the public in this country 
had been too much directed to another 
class of sufferers! What speeches had not 
their lordships heard there and elsewhere ! 
What volumes had been circulated on the 
misery of the slave-population of the West 
Indies! These friends of humanity were, 
indeed, so urgent with the claims of the 
negroes, that they overlooked the injustice 
likely to accrue to private property, and he 
was satisfied, that their premature endeav- 
ours to meliorate the cendition of the slaves, 
instead of producing any beneficial result, 
would be the source of the greatest possible 
misfortunes to all the parties interested in 
that question.—He would therefore beg 
leave to call the attention of their lordships 
to the distresses of a numerous class of 
persons much nearer home, and much 
dearer to this country than any slave popu- 
lation abroad. God forbid he should 
undervalue the blessings of liberty! The 
Irish peasantry were certainly in possession 
of that inestimable blessing ; but otherwise 
they were in a worse situation than the 
slave in the West Indies. Their wretched- 


ness was more squalid ; their houses, their | 
clothes, and their food, were worse than | 


those of any population on the surface of 


the globe. No doubt this wretched people | 


had the liberty of propagating their race. 
They had the liberty also of locomotion, 
of which they availed themselves to a 


pretty large extent. Now, he wished par- | 


ticularly to draw noble lords attention to 
this part of the subject. A noble earl 
(Limerick) had told them, that he drew all 
his resources from Ireland. Now his (lord 
Darnley’s) means were drawn nearly equally 
from the two countries; but he spoke 
advisedly, when he protested, that unless 
there was a great amelioration in the con- 
dition of the Irish population, if the wish 
lately uttered by a gallant admiral (sir J. 
Yorke) were accomplished, that Ireland 
were submerged, in the ocean, he should 
be in a much better situation, in reference 
to his income, than he should be if mea- 
sures of improvement were not taken with 
regard to that country—When he was 
drawn aside to this digression, he was 
stating that the liberty of locomotion re- 
mained to the Irish peasantry; and they 
exercised it daily more and more, to the 
injury of the people of this country. He 
was anxious to have ascertained the nuinber 
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of passengers brought to England from 
Ireland during the last three years. He 
had found, however, that it was almost 
impossible to obtain such a return. But 
their lordships would, no doubt, take it for 
granted, that there was an excessive influx 
of Irish into this country, by means of the 
steam-vessels. If the emigration to this 
country rapidly increased as he feared it 
would, unless prevented, the inevitable 
consequence would be, the amalgamation 
of the misery of the two countries. The 
Irish peasantry would find their way to 
England, and live on the English poor- 
rates, and the consequence would be, that 
they would undersell the English peasant 
in his only commodity—labour, in his own 
market, and by lowering the rate of wages, 
reduce him to the same state of misery 
that prevailed through Ireland. In the 
report of the emigration committee, this 
opinion was stated very strongly; and it 
was supported by the evidence taken before 
the committee of inquiry into the state of 
Ireland. It was satisfactorily shewn by 
that report, that no other result could 
ensue from the continuation of the present 





state of things, but the permanent deterior- 
| ation of the price of English and Scotch 
labour : that the daily increased communi- 
cation betweea the two shores could not be 
| viewed without alarm: that the numbers 
removing from Ireland were constantly on 
| the increase, and that a great change must 
| follow in the character of the labouring 
| classes in this country: that it was clear, 
that two such different states could not 
co-exist in the two countries, and that one 
of two results was unavoidable; either the 
condition of the Irish peasantry must be 
raised to that of the English, or the condi- 
‘tion of the English peasantry must be 
| depressed to that of the Irish. The same 
opinion had been expressed in various 
publications; one of which he held in his 
hand. He alluded to the “ Letters on the 
State of Ireland,” by Dr. Elmore, who had 
attempted to establish a manufactory in 
that country; but, for want of security, 
was obliged to withdraw hiscapital. This 
gentleman had done him the honour to 
address the letters to him, and in so doing, 
had paid him a compliment he was 
conscious he did not deserve. Though he 
did not agree in some of the propositions in 
these letters, he recommended the pamphlet 
to the attention of their lordships, as con- 
taining a great deal of useful information. 
The noble earl read the following passage ;— 
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“ The irresistible tide of emigration from | was so abject, that they were reduced to 


Ireland towards these countries has already 
set in, and has been materially facilitated 
by steam navigation, so much so that the 
credulity of the most ignorant will soon 
be convinced that six or seven millions 
of people, with all their natural powers 
and great energies of mind, will not much 
longer suffer without making an effort to 
find better quarters. Every year it is 
ascertained, that increasing thousands are 
coming over, and in a short time it is to 
be apprehended that, driven by want, and 
aided as they now are by the subscriptions 
of the richer classes in Ireland, they will 
come over in hordes, like the Goths and 
Vandals of other times, and make asettle- 
ment in this country, where they hope 
their labour will be duly rewarded, and 
from which no act of parliament will be 
able to dislodge them. By competition 
for employment they will defeat every 
humane effort to keep up the present con- 
dition of the labourers of England. Their 
necessities will oblige them to work for 
half the usual wages of labour in this 
country ; the English workman must either 
work for the same rate, or he will not get 
employment; he is thus thrown on the 
poor-rates for parish allowance, and in this 
way is the burthen of supporting the Irish 
poor put upon the parishes.” 

It would inevitably happen, if this sys- 
tem went on, that the rent of the Irish 
landlord would be paid out of the English 
poor-rates. He, as an Irish landlord, did 
not wish for any such result ; but speaking 
as he ought to do when addressing their 
lordships, who were almost all landed 
proprietors, and whether in England or 
Ireland, all equally interested in this part 
of the question, he would say, it was 
established beyond al! doubt, that a com- 
munication equal to a bridge was now 
existing between the two countries. It 
was quite impossible, therefore, unless 
they raised the Irish peasantry to the 
level of the English, that an amalgamation 
of misery should not take place between 
them. He believed the only remedy in 


their lordships’ power was to endeavour, if 


they could possibly do it, to raise the Irish 
peasantry to the condition of the English ; 
but, as he had already stated, he had no 
intention to recommend any assessment 
on the landed property of Ireland to give 
the poor employment. Yet the condition 
of that part of the population of Ireland 
was exceedingly wretched—their distress 








the lowest stage of degradation of which 
human nature was capable. It defied any 
powers he possessed to make their lord- 
ships acquainted with the extent of the 
misery of a large proportion of the Irish 
poor.—The noble earl then read several 
extracts from the evidence of Dr. Doyle 
before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, detailing the wretched condition of 
the lower orders of the people inhis diocese, 
The noble earl said, he might also make 
quotations from the works of Wilson and 
others, on this subject; but it would be 
disgusting, he apprehended, to their lord- 
ships to enter into further particulars of 
the wretched state of the great mass of 
the Irish population. Their lordships had 
heard it described by persons the best 
acquainted with the facts. The Irish 
peasantry were not now suffering the ex- 
tremity of distress. They were enjoying 
their halcyon days; for a man and his 
wife now lived for three farthings a 
day. In the county of Limerick, a stone 
of potatoes might be purchased for three 
farthings ; and in addition, it fortunately 
happened that the price of bacon was very 
high. The Irish labourer could not only live 
well by the plenty of potatoes; but he could 
sell the pig he fattened on them at a high 
price. These, therefore, were the best of 
times for him. Their lordships had, doubt- 
less, all heard the old story of the Irish 
peasant, who told his visitor who objected 
to the presence of the pig in the house, 
that he had the best right to be there, as 
he paid the rent. It was notorious that 
the Irish peasantry paid their rents and 
taxes by the sale of their pigs.—He came, 
then, to consider what remedy should be 
applied to the evil. Government had, to 
a certain degree, given their sanction to 
the only means of relief that had yet been 
suggested. That emigration, if it could 
be carried into effect, might produce some 
partial relief, he would not deny. But it 
appeared to him, that the system of emi- 
gration recommended by the committee of . 
the House of Commons was more likely to 
be advantageous to this country than to 
Ireland. It might operate, and he believed 
it had operated, in certain parishes, 
to relieve the pressure of the poor-rates. 
It had done so in Sussex and also in 
Kent. He had been informed by a re- 
spectable magistrate of that county, that 
by means of a loan he had advanced on 
the poor-rates of one of the parishes, the 
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Vestry had been enabled to export no less 
than eighty individuals. 


populous, on the borders of Sussex. The 
effect had been, that the parish was now 
enabled to maintain its poor with ease, 
and give them constant employment; 


while it was making provision to repay | 


the advance on its poor-rates. But when 
he came to consider what was the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and con- 
trasted it with the amount of the popula- 
tion of Ireland, it was evidently futile. 
The utmost extent of the recommendation 
of the committee was, that at the expense 
of 1,140,000/., in three years, there might 
be exported only ninety-six thousand in- 
dividuals, men, women, and children. 
Now the population of Ireland was not 
less than eight millions. Assuming it had 
increased to that number, six millions 
were probably in the state of distress he 
had described. He would take it, however, 


at seven millions, and would suppose that | 


five millions only were unemployed poor. 
Suppose, then, the emigration scheme were | 
applied to Ireland, what would be the | 
result? That in three years, a fiftieth | 
part would be removed. Could anybody 
doubt that the vacancy caused by the 
removal of these persons would be imme- 
diately ‘filled up? On this part of the 
subject he would refer to the publication 
of Mr. Sadler, on Ireland. From the 
extract he would read, their lordships 
would find that, by a law, which it was 
impossible to control, the increase of 
population took place in an increasing 
ratio, as the numbers of the people di- 
minished; and it followed, that the more 
they unpeopled Ireland, the more rapidly 
the population would increase : — ‘ Ire- 
land, therefore, is no exception to the true 
principle of human exercise—a principle 
which, no more than the one that it op- 
poses, can ever remain inert, and, like 
that, may be ‘known by its fruits.’ It 
dictates to the feelings, and prompts the 
.exertions, of all who receive it. Demon- 
strably true, even as it respects Ireland, 
so it holds forth the most instructive lesson 
as it regards that country. It teaches 
those who have to do with its affairs, or 
who wish to dictate to and intermeddle 
with those that have, a far surer, as well 
as happier method, of serving and blessing 
that country, than either transporting the 
people, driving them from their farms, 
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minishing their numbers by any plans of 
cruelty or oppression, ancient or modern, 
It proves the utter futility of all such 
attempts, and that the law of nature is 
universal; the same as it respects the 
Irish, and, indeed, all other people, as it 
‘was with the Israelites, who ‘ the more 
they were aftlicted, the more they multi- 
plied and grew;’ and that the way of 
diminishing the fecundity of the Irish, 
_is not by the creation of vacuums but by 
replenishing those already made, by the 
' deserters and enemies of their country. 
| As this true principle of human increase 
'is understood and prevails, feelings of 
' confidence in an ail-sufficient Providence 
| will be strengthened; and of cordial 
| affection for our fellow creatures revived ; 
| and benevolence no longer paralysed by 
the influences of the contrary theory, will 
; renew its wonted exertions in behalf of 
| human beings, in the way God and nature 
have heretofore dictated and blessed. Even 
| policy itself may at length be pleased to 
think, that what itnevercan, and nature per- 
petually does, regulate, may be regulated 
for the best; and dropping its dread of 
population, concede at length, that to do 
justly and love mercy, is the best and 
safest course for nations, as well as indi- 
viduals; and that the surest way to pre- 
serve a people in peace and quietness, is 
to give them a permanent interest in the 
institutions of their country.” 

In corroboration of this principle, the 
noble earl stated a series of calculations, 
by which it appeared, that in the province 
of Ulster, where the population of Ireland 
was most dense, the number of inhabitants 
to every square mile being two hundred 
and fifty-one, the population from 1813 
to 1821, had increased at the rate of 
eleven per cent; in Leinster, the next in 
density, the number to each square mile 
was two hundred and sixteen, and the rate 
of increase sixteen per cent; in Munster, 
the number to each square mile was two 
hundred and four, and the rate of increase 
twenty per cent; and in Connaught, the 
least in density, the number to each square 
mile was one hundred and sixty-two, and 
the rate of increase twenty-eight per cent. 
The making of roads and bridges was a 
mode of employing the population to a 
certain extent ; but it must always be very 
partial in its effect. Neither did he con- 
sider it was much in the power of govern- 
ment to give relief to the unemployed 





deserting them in their distresses, or di- 


poor. It must be sought from other 
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sources. It was however in the power of 
individuals to do something; and he was 
quite sure that every noble lord who had 
property and influence in Ireland would 
see the necessity of spending some part 
of his income, in alleviating the misery of 
that part of the population who were upon 
his estate. The only way in which this 
misery could be effectually alleviated was, 
by giving occasional employment to those 
who were unable to procure it for them- 
selves. It was notorious to every one who 
was acquainted with Ireland, that an over- 
whelming proportion of her population 
was totally without employment between 
sowing and harvest. This was a perma- 
nent evil, and totally distinct from those 
dreadful scenes which they had all wit- 
nessed in times of scarcity. But he had 
stated, that the only remedy for Ireland 
was to give employment to her popula- 
tion ; and the only means by which this 
could be effected was the diffusion of ca- 
pital throughout the country. It was an- 
ticipated by all those who advocated the 
Union, that the diffusion of capital 
throughout Ireland would be one of the 
consequences of that measure. But they 
had been disappointed; and why? Be- 
cause Mr. Pitt had never been able to 
carry another measure, which there could 
be no doubt he contemplated. It was 
perfectly notorious, though he had heard 
it contradicted in that House, that Mr. 
Pitt contemplated the success of that great 
measure ; and lord Camden had expressly 
stated, that the settlement of the great 
question of the Catholic claims was one 
of the plans of those persons who brought 
about the Union. Until all religious dis- 
tinctions were removed, and that question 
was for ever set at rest, which had been, and 
would continue to be, the bane of Ireland, 
property would be insecure in that coun- 
try, and her inhabitants would remain in 
their present unsettled and discontented 
state. And what had been the result? 
That no capitalist in his senses would trust 
his money in such a country. He would 
not enter further into this question, but 
he should not have done his duty to the 
miserable persons whose cause he was ad- 
vocating, if he had not told their lordships 
that, until they did away with this irrita- 
tion and discontent, they could do no 
good for Ireland ; and that the only way 
in which these feelings could be expelled 
from the minds of the people of Ireland 
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had so long pleaded for in vain. Any 
other attempt at ameliorating the condition 
of Ireland would, he was convinced, be 
mere vanity ; because any other attempt 
would not afford that security to property 
which would induce capitalists to embark 
their property in the country, and this 
was all that Ireland stood in need of. 
The noble lord here read the evidence of 
Mr. James Cropper, which was to the 
effect, that not only was not English ca- 
pital sent to Ireland, but that Irish capital 
was constantly transferred to England, in 
consequence of thé insecurity of propert 

in the former country. The noble lord 
said, he had been informed, that Irish ca- 
pital, amounting to between 8,000,000/. 
and 9,000,000. was at that moment in- 
vested in the English funds. Mr. Cropper 
also stated it to be his opinion, that the 
distrust arising from the Catholic question 
was the cause of this insecurity of property 
in Ireland ; and he himself had been in- 
formed that very day, that there were 
millions of English capital ready to be in- 
vested in Ireland, as soon as that question 
was set at rest. Were their lordships then 
to be told, that the poor of Ireland had 
no interest in a question which, if settled, 
would procure them employment, and the 
means of comfortable subsistence? He 
trusted that British capitalists would not 
go to the remote corners of the world in 
search of investments for their money, 
while Ireland, standing opposite their 
shores, presented more inviting means of 
employing it to advantage nearer home. 
He would not fatigue their lordships much 
longer; but he must endeavour to bring 
under their consideration the fact, that in 
Ireland there was a large proportion of 
the population able and willing to work, 
but altogether destitute of employment. 
He trusted that their lordships would not 
refuse an inquiry into this subject, because 
it was surrounded by difficulties. He 
confessed that there were many difficul- 
ties in the way; but then he contended, 
that he had made out a case so strong as 
to justify him in calling upon their lord- 
ships collectively as a legislative body, and 
individually as landed proprietors, to agree 
to the appointment of a committee, before 
whom the evidence of persons best ac- 
quainted with the subject might be taken. 

In a pamphlet which had been lately pub- 
lished, and which was entitled, “A Re- 
port to the marquis Wellesley fron gs 
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was suggested, as an expedient for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Irish 
people, that an extension of those es- 
tablishments which existed in Dublin, but 
whose exertions had been cramped for 
want of funds—he meant the Mendicity 
associations — might be productive of 
much good. It was suggested, that by 
establishments of this nature, which should 
be supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
and aided, to a certain extent, by the go- 
vernment, the poor would stand some 
chance of being taken care of in sickness 
and poverty. He thought the suggestion 
worthy of consideration; but the point 
which he wished to impress upon their 
lordships was this—that, at present, there 
was no provision whatever for the poor of 
Treland, except the bounty of their neigh- 
bours, and that there had been numerous 
instances of these unhappy persons having 
perished from actual starvation. The 
noble lord (Limerick) shaked his head, 
and said, that such things had happened 
in England; but, though such occurrences 
might now and then have happened in the 
metropolis and in towns, he defied the 
noble lord to show him the possibility of 
it happening in the country. By the evi- 
dence of Mr. J. Marshall, who had erected 
large works in Ireland, it appeared that 
hundreds flocked in to obtain employment; 
that many of them had not tasted food 
for two days ; and that some of them were 
so weak, that he was obliged to feed them 
for six weeks before he could put them to 
work. He himself knew of a set of la- 
bourers who were put to work by subscrip- 
tions last summer ; and among them there 
were some who were in such a state of 
exhaustion, from want of food, that the 
overseer stated that he was ashamed to 
set them to work.—As he had _ before 
stated, much good might be done by the 
due attention of the landowners, whether 
in or out of the country; and, if this ap- 
plied to the able-bodied, did it not, in a 
ten-fold degree, apply to the aged and 
infirm? Though he had stated, and he 
was sure he was addressing no one who 
did not agree with him, that this was the 
duty of every landowner in the country, 
yet some of them did not perform that 
duty at all, while others performed it but 
very imperfectly. It was therefore his 
wish to see if some means could not be 
adopted, by which local contributions 
should be insisted upon from the land- 
owners, in order to extricate their indigent 
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fellow-creatures from destruction. He 
pledged himself to prove at the bar, if ne- 
cessary, the misery endured at Abbeyleix, 
near the residence of a noble connection 
of his own, lord de Vesci; and he pro- 
duced a paper which he styled part of the 
Annals of a Village, giving a detail of a 
number of wretched objects who had either 
died through want, or disease consequent 
upon it. These unhappy objects had been 
able just to crawl to the neighbourhood of 
that mansion, where they knew they should 
be relieved; but, from absolute weakness 
and sickness, had been unable to reach it. 
This state of things was not confined to 
one part of Ireland, for there were num- 
bers of parishes where the inhabitants had 
expired in the open highway, from want 
of the common necessaries of life: 
“* panem et aquam natura desiderat,” but 
they had not even bread and water. Was 
it possible, then, that he was speaking in 
a civilized and Christian country, when, 
with these dreadful facts before their eyes, 
he was told that he was opening a shop of 
grievances? Why, Ireland had been a 
bazaar, well stocked with grievances for 
many years past. Was he speaking in an 
assembly of Christians? He had found 
their lordships, on a late occasion, very 
anxious to declare themselves Christians ; 
and would they now see their fellow Chris- 
tians starving? Would their lordships call 
themselves the followers of the benevolent 
Jesus, who taught them to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked, and who spent his 
whole life in going about doing good, when 
they refused: to take this subject into 
their consideration, because it was op- 
posed to the political notions of some 
persons? He could not believe that that 
House—consisting as it did of landed pro- 
prietors, many of whom derived the 
comforts, the luxuries, and the elegancies 
which they enjoyed, from the sinews, the 
bones, and the marrow, of these unhappy 
persons—-would refuse to seek a remedy 
for the misery which oppressed Ireland, or 
hesitate to agree to an inquiry, the object 
of which was to discover thatremedy. He 
had been able to give but an imperfect re- 
presentation of the state of this unhappy 
people. Did their lordships believe the 
representation which he had made? Then 
Jet them grant the inquiry, as the only 
means of providing a remedy. Did their 
lordships think that he over-stated the 
case ; that he had coloured the picture too 
highly? Let them bring it to the test of 
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an inquiry. In either case, he was jus- 
tified in calling upon their lordships to 
agree to his motion. He was quite sure 
that their lordships would not mis-spend 
their time, if they made an excursion to 
Ireland, and judged for themselves, on the 
very spot, of the amount of that misery 
which was endured by the Irish peasants. 
They would see the Irish peasant vegetat- 
ing in a state of existence worse than that 
of any other human being on the face of 
the earth. 

“ Oh we have ta’en 
Too little care of this! take physic Pomp ! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 


That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 
And shew the heavens more just.” 


The noble duke at the head of the ad- 
ministration had not, he wassure, forgotten 
the services of that people, to whom he was 
greatly indebted for the composition of those 
armies which, asasoldier, he had so often led 
to victory ; and now that the noble duke was 
the prime minister of the country, surely 
he would leave no means untried, to al- 
leviate their distress, or hesitate to have 
recourse to the measure which could alone 
effect permanent good to Ireland. He 
would now move, ‘“‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
State of the Distressed Population of Ire- 
land.” 

The Earl of Limerick rose to oppose the 
motion, as he was apprehensive that the 
whole end and purpose of the noble lord, 
was to introduce the Poor-laws into Ire- 
land; than which no measure could be 
more pregnant with mischief. He wouid 
appeal to the noble lords around him, 
many of whom were well acquainted with 
Ireland, whether they recognised auy simi- 
litude to the original, in thehighly-colour- 
ed caricature which the noble mover had 
presented to their view? At the opening 
of his address, the noble lord had stated, 
that it was not his wish to importthe Poor- 
laws into Ireland, in the full rigour in 
which they were administered in this 
country ; but the noble earl’s speech, like 
many other noxious things, carried a sting 
in its tail, and closed, by boldly avowing 
that he wanted a general assessment of the 
property in Ireland, for the maintenance of 
the poor. The noble earl had described 
people falling down in the streets and 
highways for mere want of food; but the 
same thing not unfrequently happened in 
England, and could form no sufficient 
reason for inflicting the system of the Poor- 
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laws upon Ireland. In pleading the cause 
of Ireland, the noble earl seemed not to 
have forgotten England, and with consi- 
derable dexterity had angled for the sup- 
port of noble lords especially connected 
with the latter. Among other matters, 
he had spoken of emigration from Ireland 
to England. Did the noble earl mean to 
say, that the Irish were not to be permitted 
to seek employment in this country ? Was 
the unhappy wretch to be stopped on his 
first landing, and sent back again? Were 
the parish officers to tell him, “‘ You carry 
want and misery on your front; you must 
not come here to pollute our shores—go 
back. It is true there was a union of the 
two countries, but it was only a paper 
union; so return and starve.” No less 
than seven millions had been raised last 
year in England under the Poor-laws, and 
the litigations for removals and settlements 
had cost 600,0007. Did the noble earl 
imagine, that, by any inquiry, he could 
render such a system palateable in [reland ? 
Let the Poor-laws be once established, and 
the Spencean doctrines would flourish in 
full beauty and vigour: the misery, now 
partial, would be extended over the whole 
country, and felt by all classes; Ireland 
would wear one face of woe, and the lines 
of the poet would be verified :— 

“ We all are equal; for my lot is thine ; 

That is your resting place, and this is mine.” 
Property would soon become common ; no 
man would work, because he could live 
without it; the Irish peasant would eat, 
drink, and sleep, and do no labour, but in 
the vocation of producing children. The 
noble earl, with great gallantry, was willing 
to devote his Irish property to destruction ; 
but did he not recollect that his ancestors, 
the people of England, from the reign of 
Elizabeth to the year 1783, were employed 
in increasing the poverty in Ireland ? Had 
it not been, during that long interval, one 
continued scene of aggression? The great 
lord Strafford was the first to establish a 
manufacture in Ireland, and he had writ- 
ten to a minister of state in England, that 
he would take care to repress the rising 
energies of trade and manufactures; for 
although he had given the Irish a slight 
manufacture of linen, which would employ 
afew, he would adopt measures to prevent 
its increase, as well as the introduction of 
the woollen manufacture. The successor of 
that noble lord pursued the same plan ; 
wool was grown, but it was not allowed to 
be manufactured in Ireland, and its export 
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was not permitted excepting to England ; 
while cattle could not be sold here on ac- 
count of the effect of competition on the 
price. The introduction of the Poor-laws 
would amount to a positive confiscation of 
property. Instead of burthening Ireland 
with new taxes, the noble lord should 
employ himself in devising means of making 
the people industrious and contented. One 
plan had, indeed, often been mentioned 
with approbation by the noble earl, as a 
remedy for all evils; it was what had been 
called communicating to the people of all 
religions equal rights; but how would 
that put an end to poverty? He was sa- 
tisfied, that in no country of the world 
more genuine charity existed than in Ire- 
land; but nothing was more likely to chill 
it than the threat of a compulsory levy for 
the maintenance of the poor. But the 
noble lord was anxious to introduce the 
Poor-laws for the sake of the aged and 
infirm, and precisely the same benevolent 
intention was expressed in the famed 
statute of Elizabeth ; but if the poor, as 
they ought to have been, had been pro- 
vided for at that time out of the revenues 
of the convents, the country would not 
have been infested by bandiiti. The noble 
earl had complained that there was no 
provision in Ireland for the infirm and 
aged; but he held in his handa statement 
regarding the poor-house of Limerick, by 
which it appeared that the revenues last 
year amounted to 1882/. 6s. 5id., and 
that the number of poor relieved was one 
thousand and eight. There was scarcely 
a parish in which a dispensary was not 
established. The people, therefore, were 
not in such a state of helpless destitution. 
It was impossible for government to do 
every thing: they had already done much : 
they had employed the people, in great 
numbers, upon roads and bridges—not, 
indeed, at the expense of the public, 
but by advances which were subsequently 
repaid. Being satisfied, therefore, that a 
modified poor-rate, under the statute of 
Elizabeth, would end in accumulated taxa- 
tion, and in inflicting upon Ireland the 
evil under which this country was writhing, 
he would oppose the motion. 

The Earl of Longford, in opposing the 
motion, hoped it would not be understood 
that he meant to deny the existence of 
great distress in Ireland. He believed that 
much distress did exist in that country, 
and he should be most happy to lend his 
aid to any plan which seemed calculated 
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to remove it. His reason for opposing 
the motion arose entirely from his convic- 
tion, that the provision which the noble 
earl seemed inclined to propose would not 
have the effect which he hoped would 
arise from it. Considering the impractica- 
bility of applying to useful purposes such 
a measure as the noble earl contemplated, 
and believing that if general relief were 
granted, the mischief occasioned by it 
would be infinitely greater than any good 
that it was likely to effect, he trusted their 
lordships would not sanction it. He knew 
not how it was possible for their lordships 
to devise any suitable or practicable relief. 
The circumstances of the country were 
so complicated—the objects to be inquired 
into so various, that he thought it would 
be impossible to come to any practical 
views with reference to it; and he was 
perfectly sure, as no favourable result was 
likely to attend the proposition, that if it 
were acceded to, it would produce disap- 
pointment and agitation. The noble earl 
appeared to think, that the misery of 
Ireland was mainly to be attributed to the 
failure of the Popery question. This was 
one of the many nostrums which were put 
forth for the tranquillization of Ireland ; 
but like other boasted specifics, it would 
not produce the supposed effect, if recourse 
were had to it. Respecting as he did the 
motives of the noble earl, he still felt him- 
self compelled to differ from him in opinion 
as to the utility of his motion. 

Viscount Lorton said, that with his 
knowledge of the noble earl’s being one of 
the best absentee landlords—but still an 
absentee—he could not help considering 
much of what the noble earl had advanced 
as theoretical, and therefore to be received 
with due caution. He concurred in the 
correctness of the statement, that much 
misery existed in Ireland; but in the noble 
earl’s explanation of the cause of that 
misery, he certainly could not agree. He 
therefore should state his opinion on the 
subject as clearly as a long practical ex- 
perience would enable him. It was not 
necessary for him to enter into a view of 
the general state of Ireland: such an ex- 
amination would open a vast field of dis- 
cussion, and he should therefore avoid it. 
The whole bearing of the present discussion 
might be compressed into one narrow 
point—the extreme poverty and distress of 
the people of Ireland. Many causes were 
assigned for that distress, and numerous 
recipes were prescribed for the cure of the 
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disorder. Their lordships had heard of 


one that evening, which, year after year, 
had been brought before the legislature— 
he meant that which was most erroneously 
called Catholic Emancipation. Now, he 
could not see how such a measure, if car- 
ried, could give relief to six or seven mil- 
lions of people. The more the subject had 
attracted his attention, the more he felt 
satisfied, that if those claims were conceded 
the miseries of Ireland would be increased, 
and the chains of her slavery rivetted. He 
imagined that there could be but one 
opinion on the character of Popery as it 
existed in the darker ages; and if it had 
prevailed in England to the present day, 
this country never would have reached the 
station which she at present held among 
the nations of the world. Taking this 
position for granted, was it the wish of an 
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party to keep the population of Ireland: in | 
that state of degradation which forwarded | 
the views of those who were unable to| 


value the “glorious struggles of England 
for the establishment of her constitution ? 


He requested their lordships to take a) 


cursory view of the present condition of 
different parts of Europe. In Switzerland, 


where the same civil rights were enjoyed | 
by all, some of the cantons were Protest- | 
ant, and some Catholic: in the former all | 


was industry, comfort, and cleanliness—in 
the latter, every thing presented an appear- 
ance the very reverse. How was such an 
extraordinary phenomenon to be accounted 
for? Jt could not be said that it was the 
effect of penal laws, for no penal laws 
existed there, except those which Popery 
enacted, and would enact wherever it was 
the predominant religion. Let their lord- 
ships look to the beautiful garden of 
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tion of their lordships to the situation in 
which Ireland was placed at present. A 
parliament was allowed to sit unmolested 
in Ireland, under the auspices of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, who sent out orders to every 
man of their persuasion, rich and poor, 
high and low, to act as that self-elected 
body desired them. That mandate was 
obeyed ; for none dared to resist it. Such 
a system must be crushed : and the sooner 
it was done the better. The Irish Catho- 
lics were, in fact, in a state of bondage: 
they paid ablind obedience to their priests, 
unknown in other countries. Those priests 
sent out their tracts against reading the 
Bible, and vented their feelings against all 
who did not blindly approve of their pro- 
ceedings. In truth, the effect of the exist- 
ing system was to drive Protestant gen- 
tlemen and Protestant property out of the 
country, and to keep in a state of disquiet 
and alarm, all those who did not choose to 
submit to the arrogant domination of this 
Catholic parliament, and its great support- 
ers, the Catholic priests. And here he could 
not avoid noticing thestriking contrast which 
existed between the Roman Catholic clergy 
educated abroad, and those educated at 
Maynooth. The former were generally 
well-affected to ‘the government. What 
the conduct of the latter had been it was 
unnecessary for him to describe. He would 


“say, viewing all these circumstances, that 


Italy : they would there see the wretched- , 


ness and misery endured bythe cultivators 
of as fine a soil as any in the world. 
short, as they approached nearer to the 
head-quarters of the Roman pontiff, they 
would be the more struck with the deplora- 


ble state of the country; until at length | 
they beheld the fac simile of Irish distress, | 


Irish cabins, and Irish disease. It was 
the same in every country where the Ca- 
tholic religion was allowed to take its full 
swing. In his opinion, the man could not 
be considered a true patriot, who, by pro- 
curing this emancipation, as it was incor- 
rectly termed, would run the risk of re- 
ducing his country to that state of slavery 
and degradation from which she had freed 
herself.—He should now draw the atten- 


| 





if it were wished to perpetuate the misery 
of Ireland, !et the legislature grant Roman 
Catholic emancipation; for, by such an 
act, they would establish that imperium in 
émperio which he had spoken of, and they 
would, more than ever, encourage the 
Catholics to rise up against their Protest- 
ant fellow-subjects, whom they were taught 
to call heretics, and to look upon as _per- 


sons with whom no faith was to be kept. 
In| 


This was a fact known to every gentleman 
conversant with the state of that country. 
—He might be asked, waat remedy he 
would recommend? His remedy was 
simply to give employment to all who were 
in want of it. That course would effec- 
tually do away with the necessity for all 
those emigrations from Ireland to this 


| country, the object of which was that the 


persons so coming here might pick up a 
few pounds for the support of their families, 
who, during their absence, were sent round 
the country to beg. This was a horrid 
system, and occasioned the most lament- 
able demoralization. Now, in what manner 
could the employment which he proposed 
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be afforded to the people? He would say, 
by the establishment of a sufficient fund, 
which might be raised by a general land 
and absentee tax; which should be ex- 
pended, under proper regulations, on the 
improvement of the country where the 
money was collected. Such a plan, if 
adopted, would prove of material benefit 
to the country. In the course of a short 
time it would alter the habits of the people, 
and render Ireland, what it was not at 
present, a desirable place to reside in. He 
entreated ministers to act in a firm and 
decided manner towards Ireland, and not 
to attempt any thihg by half-measures, or 
by what had been called conciliation. That 
had been tried over and over again, and 


had constantly failed. Let something be | 


done for the poor ; and, without ceremony, 
let an extinguisher be placed on the Popish 
parliament. Then, and not till then, 


emancipation, in its true sense, would be | 


gained by the Roman Catholic population. 
Before he sat down, he begged to draw 
their attention to a report laid before the 
guild of merchants of Dublin, on the 22nd 
of February, which contained a most ac- 
curate representation of the present state 
of Ireland. It proved clearly, that the 
wealth and the strength of Ireland were 
essentially Protestant, and not Catholic, 
as the demagogues would fain make the 
world believe. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that be- 
fore he proceeded to the question, he beg- 
ged to assure their lordships that he was 
thoroughly convinced, that no part of his 
majesty’s dominions so imperiously required 
the particular attention of his majesty’s 
servants as Ireland did. ‘The noble earl 
had stated, that there were in Ireland 
eight millions of people, the situation of 
six millions of whom demanded inquiry. 
He had told their lordships likewise, that 
all the wealth of Ireland was not sufficient 
to give employment to those people. Now, 
certainly, he could not but think that this 
was an exaggerated statement. It could 
not be the fact, that there were six mil- 
lions of the Irish population who required 
employment: but he could see no use for 
an inquiry into that part of this subject ; 
because it was well known, from the evi- 
dence which the House already had before 
it, that the poor of Ireland did suffer very 
considerable distress. But, it was not true 
that they suffered this distress at all times : 
it was not true that they suffered the same 
degree of distress in different years ; but it 
VOL, XIX, 
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was unquestionably true, that they did suffer 
great distress at various periods, owing 
to the casualties of the seasons, and to the 
particular species of food on which they 
subsisted. The noble earl had stated, that 
the people were able to procure that sort of 
food at three farthings a stone. Now, 
really, if those six millions of people could 
get provisions at that price, in favourable 
seasons, it did appear to him, that the case 
hardly called for inquiry, unless at a period 
when their food failed, in consequence of 
an unproductive season. No inquiry was 
necessary to prove that this was the real 
state of the case. They had the fact al- 
ready before them, in a variety of state- 
ments made by persons of authority; 
and there could, in truth, be no doubt 
about the matter. But then the noble earl 
asserted, that the distress arose from 
want of work, and that it would take more 
| than all the wealth of Ireland to procure 
'employment for the people. “Let us, 
| then,” said the noble earl, “relieve the 
| sick, the lame, the aged, and the impotent.” 
| Now, he believed it was true, as had been 
' stated, that the gentlemen of Ireland had 
| already subscribed largely for the relief of 
_ persons of that description. It was like- 
| wise true, that with all that could be done, 
' when there was a great pressure of distress, 
it was utterly impossible for those gentle- 
_men, however anxious they might feel on 
' the subject, to relieve the whole of that 
| distress; and the censequence was, that 
those shocking circumstances occurred to 
| which the noble earl had so feelingly re- 
ferred. But he would ask, did the noble 
' earl intend to confine relief to the sick, the 
lame, the aged, and the impotent? Be- 
_ cause if so, that relief would go a short way 
| indeed to alleviate the extensive misery 
_arising from want of employment. But 
| another observation which he begged leave 
| to make, resulted from the state of the 
poor in this country. The Poor-laws here 
were applied to, for the purpose of sup- 
| porting able-bodied men, in numerous in- 
| stances. The poor-rates were made ap- 
plicable to that purpose, and much of the 
burthen was attributed to that part of the 
law, which required that work should be 
furnished to able-bodied men. This could 
not always be found; but still the system 
of relief must be persisted in, because, if 
work were not furnished to able-bodied 
men, and if no food were given to them, 
those able-bodied men would soon become 
sick, and declare on the parish. Now, he 
K 
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would ask, what the consequences must 
be, if a burthen of this kind were laid 
on property in Ireland—if the necessity of 
finding food for the sick, and not for 
the able-bodied, were imposed on that 
country? Why, the consequence would 
be, that nobody would work; and, when 
want of sustenance induced sickness, the 
people would at once come on the rates. 
—tThe noble earl had said, that one of the 
great evils of Ireland was want of capital ; 
but he must tell the noble earl, that pro- 
fusion of capital alone would not prevent 
the existence of a numerous body of poor. 
With the state of the poor in Ireland, 
their lordships were thoroughly acquaint- 
ed. The opinionof Mr. Frankland Lewis, 
and of other acute individuals, examined 
before their lordships, was perfectly well 
known. Those gentlemen had stated, 
that the Poor-laws, as they existed in this 
country, or in Scotland, were not applicable 
to Ireland. Why, then, should they go 
into a committee, to have the same opinion 
stated over again, and probably by the 
same persons? It would only agitate the 
public mind; and, unless the noble earl 
laid down some practicable plan, it would 
be much better to avoid the inquiry. 

The Earl of Mountcashel opposed the 
motion. He observed, that the Catholic 
rent was principally collected from the 
poorest of the people, and if relief were 
generally extended to them, it would only 
enable the Catholic Association to take 

nore money out of their pockets. He 
also opposed it, because it would tend to 
depreciate the value of land in Jrejand; 
which already did not fetch more than half 
the price that it fetchedin England. The 
people of Ireland did not require so much 
relief as was imagined: they were more 
prone to idleness, and were more easily 
satisfied than the people of England: give 
them their potatoes and their dirty cabins, 
and they thought they had got enough. 
With regard to the sick and aged, the 
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ligion was the way to conciliate the people 
of Ireland. He could not think that re- 
ligion the source of the evils of that coun- 
try, when he saw the flourishing state of 
the Netherlands, where it also prevailed. 
He wanted to institute an inquiry, to see 
whether they might not give relief by in- 
creasing the state of the security of pro- 
perty there. He was opposed to the 
system of coercion which some noble lords 
seemed inclined to recommend; and he 
hoped the noble duke would not listen to 
their recommendations ; for such a course 
would throw Ireland into a flame, and 
aggravate the evils she already suffered. 
The motion was negatived. 


Wages. 
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Waces.] Mr. Alderman Waithman 
presented a petition from the Silk Weavers 
of Norwich, complaining of the grievances 
resulting from the reduced state of Wages 
in that city, and suggesting, as a remedy, 
the appointment of a committee, composed 
of masters and workmen, for the purpose 
of fixing an established rate of Wages. As 
far as the grievances went, he concurred 
in the statement of the petitioners; but 
with respect to the remedy which they 
proposed, it was nis decided opinion that 
nothing could be more mischievous. The 
master manufaeturers were willing to give 
good wages when they were able to do so; 
but their ability depended on the state of 
the trade. At present, the balance of 
trade between England and the continent 
was decidedly against us. Our imports 
of French silks amounted to a million and 
a quarter, while our exports did not ex- 
ceed a million. Large portions of indi- 
viduals were suffering deeply from this 
state ofthings. He trusted that the House 
would appoint a committee to inquire into 
the mode by which substantial relief might 


ard sic | be most advantageously afforded. 
bounty of private individuals had raised | 


Mr. Wodehouse trusted the House would 


up numerous dispensaries, hospitals, &c.! pay the attention which was due to so 


for their relief. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that perceiv- 
ing the feelings of the noble duke, and 
that they were concurred in by many 
noble lords connected with Ireland, he 
felt that he ought not pertinaciously to 
press his motion. He had not a better 


opinion of the Catholic religion than other 
noble lords opposite ; but he did not think 
that a constant vituperation of that re- 





important a subject. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the subject de- 
served the serious attention of parliament. 
All that the petitioners required was, that 
the masters and men should be empowered 
to meet for the purpose of arranging the 
rate of wages. 

Mr. Fyler deprecated the application 
of abstract principles of policy in cases in 
which the general interests of whole classes 
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were concerned, and was favourable to the 
appointment of a committee. 

Mr. W. Smith, while he was quite sen- 
sible of the grievances under which the 
petitioners laboured, was quite as adverse 
to the proposed remedy as the worthy 
alderman. He was convinced, that any 
legislative interference between the masters 
and the workmen would be productive of 
the most injurious consequences. 

Mr. C. Grant could not bring himself 
to believe, when it was confessed by the 
petitioners, that they were receiving from 
15s. to 20s. a week for their labour at the 
loom, that they were in a state to chal- 
lenge the commiseration of the House. 
The proposition contained virtually in the 
petition, was to establish by law a min- 
imum of wages; a proposition which had 
been decided by committees of the House 
to be inadmissible in principle, imprac- 
ticable in point of fact, and, if practica- 
ble, pregnant with fatal consequences to 
the manufacturing interests. If such a 
principle of legislation had been adopted 
for the last thirty years, would the 
cotton-manufactures, as well as various 
others have attained their present state 
of perfection? Under this impression, he 
could never consent to be a party to a 
project for fixing the rate of wages. 

Mr. Monck thought it was the duty of 
parliament to interfere in all such cases 
of distress and oppression as that pointed 
out in the petition. ‘The House had often 
legislated upon the principles on which 
the petitioners proceeded. It had passed 
a bill to prevent masters from paying their 
workmen in provisions or in kind; and a 
very humane bill to regulate the number 
of hours in the day during which children 
should be employed in manufactories. 
Parliament ought to be studious to keep 
the people at the highest standard of ex- 
istence; and that could be effected only 
by high wages. Where wages were high, 
the revenue would be great, and the people 
more moral and happy. Ireland and 
Scotland were proofs of the truth of his 
position. Ireland, with a population of 
between six and seven millions, paid but 
little more of revenue than Scotland, the 
population of which was only two millions. 
This was, because, in Ireland, wages were 
reduced to their minimum. If the manu- 
factures of England were to compete with 
those of the continent, it would be impos- 


sible for the labourers to get much higher 
wages than were paid in other countries, 
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But it was desirable that the price of 
labour should be raised as high as possible 
without bringing the manufactures of this 
country into a disadvantageous competi- 
tion with those of other nations. It should 
be recollected, that 12s. in England was 
not equal to the same sum in France. If 
it was impossible to raise the price of 
labour, the House might do what was 
tantamount to it; namely, cheapen the 
price of provisions by a moderate Corn- 
bill. The immense weight of taxation 
ought to fall more equally upon the 
shoulders of the different classes of the 
community. The taxes at present fell 
more heavily upon labour than upon land, 
or the profits of trade. This was the more 
severely felt, as the wages of labour were 
exposed to a species of competition from 
Ireland and Scotland. Whilst a protec- 
tion was given to the agriculturists by the 
Corn-bill, the labourers were left unpro- 
tected, from the competition he alluded 
to. In this country undue favour was 
shown to the landed interest. The re- 
venue of England was about fifty-two mil- 
lions, and the sum raised by the land-tax 
was only two millions; in France the re- 
venue was about thirty-six millions, and 
the sum raised by the land-tax was twelve 
millions. Whilst the landed interests in 
England were so unequally taxed, they 
ought not to have the protection of such 
a Corn-bill as that which ministers were 
carrying through the House. 

Mr. J. Wood said, that the poor man’s 
labour was his all, and that whatever con- 
cerned the price of wages was deserving 
of the attention of the House. He thought 
that a committee ought to be appointed, 
as its report might be useful in clearing 
up the delusions under which the manu- 
facturing poor laboured, with respect to 
a minimum of wages. He wished that 
the report of the former committee might 
be reprinted and dispersed among the 
manufacturing poor, in order to dispel the 
erroneous views under which they labour- 
ed. He could trace much of the distress 
among the manufacturers to the tax upon 
bread, produced by the Corn-laws. If the 
House could not make wages high they 
might make bread cheap, which would 
amount to the same thing. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Customs anD Excise Laws—Re- 
COVERY OF PENALTIES UNDER.] Mr. 





D. W. Harvey said, that in rising to make 
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the motion of which he had given notice, 
he could not conceal his regret at the in- 
formation which he had received, of the 
intention of his majesty’s government to 
oppose the proposition with which he in- 
tended to conclude, because he felt it was 
obligatory on him to enter on those state- 
ments which could not fail to trespass 
largely on the time of the House; and he 
still the more regretted it, as it was one of 
those subjects which abounded in dreary 
details and cold calculations, around 


which it was impossible to throw the, 


charms of language, or the ornaments of 
eloquence. With the assurance, however, 
of being as brief as possible, and bearing 
in mind that the subject was of deep in- 
terest to the country, he should calculate 
on the indulgent attention of the House. 
He not unfrequently wished that a rule 
prevailed, if not by positive prescription, at 
least by implication, that every hon. mem- 
ber should be bound to make himself 
master of all those documents to whose 


production he was chiefly instrumental ; | 
for it would have the beneficial effect of 


diminishing useless returns, and of impart- 
ing valuable information. At present, the 
only labour was the motion; the result, 
expense to the country, and unread tons 
of printing. He had felt it his duty to 
pursue this course in regard to the returns 
now before them, and he flattered himself 
he should be able to possess the House of 
their more prominent contents; and to 
make himself the more intelligible to the 
learned Attorney-general ; and, the better 
to enable him to understand his case, and 
to reply to it, he would in the outset ad- 
vance the propositions which it was his 
object to inforce.—In the first place, then, 
he contended that the resources of the 
country were culpably expended in need- 
less prosecutions ; that the power of the 
law-officers was unjustly exercised, in the 
prosecution of the innocent, in the oppres- 
sion of the unintentionally guilty, and in 
the undue punishment of those who were 
designedly criminal; that the cause of all 
this was to be traced to the absence of de- 
fined responsibility ; and that the effect of 
the whole was, the multiplication of pro- 
secutions, for no other purpose, and pro- 
ducing no other effect, than the inordinate 
aggrandisement of a few rapacious law- 
yers.—Within the last five years, the num- 
ber of informations filed at the instance of 
the Attorney-general (he did not allude to 
any individual, as the law required the in- 
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formations to be filed in the name of that 
officer) was one thousand eight {hundred 
and fifty-one ; nine hundred and forty of 
these were for the recovery of penalties 
under the Customs-laws, and nine hundred 
and eleven were for the recovery of those 
under the Excise. The object of these 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one 
prosecutions was, the recovery of sums of 
money amounting to 1,038,709/. This 
sum was distributed in equal portions in 
the two departments of Customs and Excise, 
Of nine hundred and eleven prosecutions 
filed at the instance of the officers of Ex- 
cise, six hundred and twenty-four were 
alone successful ; and of nine hundred and 
forty informations filed at the instance of 
the officers of the Customs, only two hun- 
dred and eight had been productive of 
any pecuniary advantage to the country. 
He begged the House to understand, that 
the informations had not been defeated by 
verdicts of juries; that it was not from 
any legal impediments that they had pro- 
duced no pecuniary benefit to the Crown. 
Seven hundred and thirty-two of the in- 
formations filed at the instance of the offi- 
cers of the Customs were not successful, 
and two hundred and eighty-seven of those 
filed at the instance of the Excise shared 
the same fate, making in all, one thousand 
and nineteen failures out of one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one; or, in other 
terms, more than one half of the cases 
prosecuted ‘produced no benefit whatever 
to the country, though they yielded an 
enormous profit to the individual officers 
who instituted them.—He would state to 
the House what had been the pecuniary 
result of these informations. Of the 
1,038,7092., the aggregate sum sought to 
be recovered, the total sum received was 
only 137,826/., being little more than 
2s. 6d. in the pound. So much for 
the discretion of the public officers, who 
instituted those fruitless proceedings !— 
The cases of prosecution under the Cus- 
toms-laws were just as bad. The amount 
sued for was 538,709/., the sum reco- 
vered only 23,535/. By the returns be- 
fore ‘the House it appeared, that of the 
principal sum, exceeding one million 
sterling, which it was the object of those 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one 
prosecutions to recover, only 157,826/. 
had been received ; and the House would 
naturally expect, that a considerable por 
tion of it had found its way into the na- 
tional treasury. Not so, however, was the 
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case, It appeared, and the House would 
hear the astounding fact with astonish- 
ment and indignation, that after paying 
45,8971. to that wretched tribe of locusts 
who paraded the country to fabricate 
frauds, and to entrap the unsuspecting 
trader, not only was the intire residue ab- 
sorbed by the rapacious grasp of those 
who suffer nothing in the shape of money 
to elude them, but the country was brought 
in minus, or as debtor to the Crown law- 
yers, in the sum of 28,414. In illustra- 
tion of the system of the intensity with 
which costs were pursued, and the penal- 
ties were disregarded he would state, that 
it appeared that sixty-three informations 
had been filed to recover sums of money 
under 50/., that only 3787. had been re- 
covered from the whole, and that the 
country had to pay for costs 9,5771.; and 
that, on an average, no prosecution was 
brought into the court of Exchequer for a 
penalty, however insignificant, which did 
not inflict on the country the charge of 
172/.—And _ now that he was on the sub- 
ject of costs, he would invite the attention 
of the House to a few prominent items ; 
all of which might be lessened, or totally 
spared. li appeared that 20/. on an ave- 
rage was paid in each cause to a person 
called a clerk in court. There were six 
of this ambiguous genus, who had little 
else to do than to charge and receive their 
fees. One of these persons died the other 
day, whose income amounted to 4,000/. 
a year, and who had not been near his of- 
fice for some years. This office, he sub- 
mitted, might be usefully abolished. There 
was another single item. It appeared 
that, for the decision of twenty-two 
causes, three hundred and seven jurors 
had been sworn, making fourteen and a 
half jurorsfor each cause to be tried. There 
was a time when an Exchequer juror re- 
ceived 40s. when a verdict was given for 
the Crown, but in the event of an adverse 


verdict, he was curtailed in the sum of | 


20s. He was glad, however, that this re- 
gulation was done away with. The juries 
thus summoned and sworn were regularly 
paid, although no more than twelve men 
could be impanelled to try each cause. 
The Attorney-general might, perhaps, be 
able to explain this; but, to prevent mis- 
take, he would refer to the bill on the ta- 
ble. In the case of the Attorney-general 
against Brazier, there was an item, “ twenty- 
three jurymen paid 24/. 3s.” There were 
other cases in which there had been sworn 
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and paid twenty, eighteen, fifteen, thirteen, 
sixteen, nineteen, seventeen jurymen, and 
soon. This, he conceived, wasa most serious 
hardship onthe public. Indeed, he thought 
the fee to jurors in Crown cases mightbe dis- 
pensed with altogether; because every man 
was interested in upholding the just rights of 
the revenue.—There was another point to 
which he begged to direct the attention 
of the House: he alluded to the fees of 
barristers. Jn all Exchequer cases there 
was arrayed against the defendant an army 
of lawyers, who looked steadily to their 
fees. It might be that they took these 
fees from a disinterested wish to discharge 
their duty ; but those who knew the pro- 
fession must be aware, that there was no 
stimulus to that eloquence, of which the 
bar appeared to be the exclusive monopo- 
lists, equal to a fee. In several of the 
cases before him, he found the fees on the 
Crown side amount to 52/. in each case. 
This he conceived a most oppressive tax 
on the public, and one which called for 
revision. One bill showed, that the law-offi- 
cers of the Crown were sometimes paid, 
not so much for their services, as for stay- 
ing away—that they were paid for many 
briefs which they never read, and -causes 
which they never attended; in a word, 
that they received fees, where the Crown 
was a party, without any labour. In all 
causes, however trivial, no less than four 
counsel were employed on the part of the 
Crown. In the bill before him they were 
stated as follows :—‘‘ The Attorney-gene- 
ral ten guineas, the Solicitor-general ten 
guineas, Mr. Clarke eight guineas, Mr. 
Walton, 4/7. 6s. 6d.” The bill of costs 
which he had just mentioned was in a case 
where the briefs of the four counsel for 
the Crown extended only to eight sheets ; 
while Mr. Jervis, who was engaged on the 
other side, and whose brief amounted to 
nineteen sheets, received only five guineas. 
—Having touched ontwo material points— 
the clerks’ fees, and the fees of counsel— 
he wished to say a word or two as to the ex- 
pense of witnesses. When the cause of ac- 
tion originated at a distance, and the wit- 
nesses resided in the neighbourhood, it 
ought to be tried at the assizes. But then 
this would not suit the Crown-lawyers, 
who, with all their boasted disinterested- 
ness, were peculiarly keen-scented in pur- 
suit of their own emolument. It appeared 
| that, in a recent case, the expenses of 
| bringing the witnesses from Newcastle 
! amounted to 3861, while, had the cause 
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been tried in the county, at least 300/. 
would have been spared. Now, a word 
or two with respect to the severity of these 
prosecutions. He found that in five cases 
execution had been issued as follows :—In 
the first case, for 106/., only 6/. was recover- 
ed by the sale of the defendant’s property ; 
in the second case, for 151/., the amount 
received was eleven guineas ; the third was 
for a sum of 325/., where 3/. 2s. ld. was 
recovered ; a fourth case was an execution 
for 1417., where the levy was 17s., with a 
retura that there were no further effects ; 
and they had on their table a petition, in 
which it was stated, that an Exchequer pro- 
eess had been issued, and a man’s property 
sold, for 12/., and that the solicitor’s bill 
amounted to 140/. He would ask the House, 
whetherit was fit that distressshould bemade 
the sport of merciless litigation, merely to 
enrich the lawyers and to degrade the law ? 
Were not these cases which called for con- 
trol? He was aware they would be told, 
that no proceeding could be filed by the 
solicitor of the Exchequer until the whole 
question had been laid before the board of 
Excise or Customs, and that all proceedings 
must be instituted under their direction, 
and proceeded in under their supervision, 
Now this proved one of two things—either 
that there was a culpable negligence on the 
part of the commissioners, or else the 
powers vested in them were insufficient ; 
for, would any one venture to assert, that 
an efficient superyision was exercised in 
Exchequer prosecutions at present? Would 
any one venture to assert, that the solicitor 
who was unsuccessful in half the cases he 
undertook had a right to demand his ex- 
penses for cases of his own instituting ? He 
had before him a case of peculiar severity 
and hardship: it was that of captain 
Bryant, who commanded a vessel in the 
Surinam trade. It was regulated, by the 
Navigation act, that a penalty of 200/. 
should be incurred in every case where 
there appeared a variance between the 
manifest and the ship’s cargo. It appeared, 
that capt. Bryant, after having taken in 
his cargo, was applied to to take on board 
forty-five casks of pepper : he found it was 
impossible to take the casks on board, but 
consented to find stowage for the pepper 
if it was shipped in bags. The pepper was 
shipped in that form, but it had been pre- 
viously entered in the manifest as shipped 
in casks. The captain explained this to 
the proper authorities here; and so clear 
did the matter appear, that he was allowed 
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to amend his manifest and correct the 
mistake. After another voyage, the first 
thing that met him on reaching England, 
was a process from the Exchequer, which 
was brought to trial. A most respectable 
house in the city memorialised the Cus- 
toms, and represented the case as it really 
was; and after several attendances the 
memorial was rejected, without any reason 
being assigned. A second application was 
made; and the answer made by Mr. Carr, 
the solicitor to the Excise, was, that no 
offer had been made by the defendant, but 
that his case would be again considered. 
Application succeeded application, and 
each was rejected with disdain. There 
was a feature in the proceedings of these 
public boards, on petitions, which called for 
the loudest reprobation. No innocent man 
could obtain redress, who did not begin with 
afalse-hood. Guilt was the first object of 
their veneration ; a man must disrobe him- 
self of character to be respectable with 
them; penalty and innocence must go 
hand in hand, and he who vindicated his 
integrity must pay the forfeit of oppression. 
Captain Bryant resisted this indignity, and 
proceeded to trial. The case went into 
the Exchequer, and when the amended 
manifest was tendered in evidence, the 
chief baron refused to receive it, on the 
ground that the commissioners of Excise 
had no power to allow it to be amended, 
and a verdict for the full penalty of 2007. 
was recorded. The captain tendered a 
bill of exceptions; and after having been 
driven about from court to court, it was at 
length agreed, that he should pay the 
costs of the whole proceeding, no penalty 
being demanded. The costs of this ill- 
used man exceeded 250/. Many instances 
of similar hardship might be given ; but he 
would forbear to press them, for the op- 
pressive character of this court was known 
to every man who was not deaf to abuse, 
or thriving by it. He expected to be told 
that a salutary remedy against expenses 
had been recently introduced, by giving 
the magistrates a summary jurisdiction in 
these matters. He, for one, totally dis- 
sented from this impression ; he regarded 
every measure which enlarged the power 
of the magistrates as a dangerous innova- 
tion on the trial by jury; and least of all 
did he approve it in the administration of 
laws so arbitrary and conflicting as those 
of the Customs and Excise. He would 
detail to the House a specimen of the 
working of this magisterial system, and he 
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appealed to the hon. member for Essex 
near him, in confirmation of his statement. 
He alluded to the case of William Stock, 
who keeps a free road-side house at Steb- 
bing, in Essex. This honest, but ill-used, 
man was summoned on the afternoon of a 
Saturday, before a bench of clerical 
barons, who held their court of exchequer 
at Dunmow, to answer the charge of an 
exciseman, for tunning a parcel of beer 
without first entering the same in his day- 
book. No day was mentioned in the 
summons, nor indeed was the transaction 
—all was painful conjecture. The oath of 
the informer was rubric with the magiste- 
rial parsonocracy, and poor Stock, in spite 
of all remonstrance, and of an honest 
name, was fined 50/7. He paid the money, 
but the charge hung heavily on his heart. 
Restless under unmerited accusation, he 
resolved on the vindication of his character. 
He felt he was innocent; he knew his 
accuser was guilty of perjury; and he 
risked the little accumulation of an indus- 
trious life in the maintenance of his honour. 
Peachy, the officer, was tried at Chelms- 
ford for the foul crime of perjury ; and, in 
spite of the law-learning, and of the silk 
gowns arrayed on his side, the omnipotence 
of truth, aided by one intrepid counsel, 
prevailed, and the protegé of the clerical 
barons of Dunmow was declared guilty of 
perjury ! And what had the officers of the 
Crownsincedone? Returned tohonest Wm. 
Stock his fine and his costs? No: they 
had stretched their ingenuity to find a flaw, 
and had moved to set the verdict aside ; 
not because the evidence against him was 
untrue—not for any misdirection of the 
judge—not because any material witness 
was absent—but because Stock was de- 
scribed in the indictment as a brewer, he 
being in fact a victualler; and it was to 
protect a miserable wretch of this sort, 
that the public money was spent, and the 
dignity and talent of the bar abused. He 
trusted that the memorial which had been 
sent to the Treasury in behalf of this much- 
injured man, signed by all the respecta- 
bility of his neighbourhood, and speaking 
of him in terms of which greater men might 
be proud, would be successful, and that he 
would be reimbursed the 300/. he had 
nobly spent in defence of his fame and 
happiness. He must observe, that the de- 
ciding on Excise-laws was not the duty of 
a Protestant clergyman ; nay, he would go 
further ; and say, that when such a person 
became perfectly competent to decide on 
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an Exchequer case, he might with advan- 
tage be appointed to the office of attorney- 
general, but he from that moment was 
rendered unfit to discharge the sacred 
duties of his office as a Christian teacher. 
—If he had clearly explained what he 
meant to state, he thought he had made 
out a case which called for a more efficient 
control in the management of these causes, 
and therefore a case for inquiry. He had 
avoided making use of names as much as 
possible. It was the system with which 
he found fault, and not those who acted 
under it. His opinion was, that these 
proceedings should be directed by an officer 
of adequate responsibility, and that such 
office should be open equally to all parties, 
in order that even-handed justice might be 
dealt out to all. It was far from his inten- 
tion to protect any persons who might be 
found to have wilfully violated the law. 
Let such persons be visited with the neces- 
sary punishment, but let that punishment . 
be appropriate, and not regulated by the 
rapacity of cost-making solicitors. Let 
the law be so framed that, while it visited 
the delinquent, it might be found the 
shield and protection of the unoffending— 
The hon. member concluded by moving, 
“That it is expedient, that an efficient 
control should be appointed over the origin 
and conduct of all proceedings instituted 
by the Crown for the recovery of penalties 
under the Customs and Excise Laws.” 
The Attorney-general said, that the 
hon. gentleman had stated the subject and 
arranged his case with great clearness and 
ability ; but as he was not acquainted with 
all the facts to which the hon. gentleman 
had alluded, he trusted the House would 
not impute it to any want of respect, if he 
should omit to notice any point in the 
statement they had just heard. The hon. 
gentleman began by taking the two 
branches of the Excise and the Customs, 
the union of which he had described as 
productive of no good to the revenue. He 
had stated that government was still sub- 


ject to the payment of 12,000/. costs over 


and above the amount of the penalties re- 
ceived. Now, he thought the House would 
agree with him in thinking, that 12,0002. 
a year was not a very extravagant sum for 
the protection of a revenue amounting to 
43,000,000/. The Excise-laws embraced 
all points connected with the internal 
policy of the country, as arising out of its 
ordinary trade and manufactures; and 
the Customs-laws, all points connected 
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with its commercial policy as arising out 
of its imports and exports. They embraced 
all points connected with the revenue and 
the Navigation laws,—they embraced every 
statute, every question, every doubt, arising 
out of treaties, acts of parliament, and 
usages of commerce; and, though such 
was the case, the complaint of the hon. 
member was, that in protecting a revenue 
of forty-three millions, we expended 
12,0007. The hon. member asserted, that 
this was a large sum to expend for such 
an object. He differed from him, toto celo, 
upon that point. He said, that the pro- 
tection of the Excise and Customs-laws was 
cheap indeed, if it did not cost the country 
more than 12,0007. a year. The next 
assertion of the hon. member was, that the 
litigation occasioned by the prosecutions 
for infraction of the Revenue laws tended 
very much to the propagation of costs ; 
that such prosecutions, however they might 
begin, were almost certain to send ina 
frightful amount of costs and penalties; 
and that they operated, in consequence, 
unequally, and oppressively upon the suitor. 
In support of this assertion, the hon. gentle- 
man cited the number of prosecutions for 
the Customs and the Excise. The Customs, 
he said, were 940 ; the Excise 911 ; making 
a total of 1,851. Of these the hon. gen- 
tleman said, there were one thousand un- 
successful, and only eight hundred and 
fifty successful; and, therefore, he drew 
the inference, that there must have been 
one thousand prosecutions improperly in- 
stituted. If the Crown had brought these 
one thousand prosecutions before the court 
of Exchequer and had lost them, this ar- 
gument would have sume weight; but 
when the House was informed, that these 
prosecutions had not been either lost or 
abandoned, but that, on the contrary, the 
Crown had been successful in almost every 
one of them, he conceived that the hon. 
gentleman was totally mistaken in his con- 
clusion. Let them look to what had oc- 
curred in the department of the Excise, in 
1823. The Crown brought into the court 
of Exchequer two hundred and thirty-five 
cases : in fifty-nine cases it obtained ver- 
dicts ; in three the defendants were suc- 
cessful; and in a hundred and seventy- 
three, compromises were made in court 
before trial. In 1824, out of the informa- 


tions filed in the same court, the Crown 
obtained sixty verdicts, the defendants 
two, and a hundred and forty-seven were 
compromised before trial. 


In 1825, out 
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of two hundred and fifty informations, the 
Crown lost verdicts in eight cases only. 
In 1826, out of a hundred and twenty- 
seven, it lost two; and in 1827, out of 
a hundred and sixty-three, it lost three, 
In the five years he had mentioned, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases had been 
set down for trial, and in eighteen only 
had there been a failure on the part of the 
Crown to obtain a verdict. He thought 
that, after what he had stated, the ob- 
servations which the hon. member had 
made upon the improper and oppressive 
conduct of attornies and solicitors general 
should be taken cum grano salts. He 
thought that they ought to stand well 
with the House, when it appeared that, in 
the course of five years, they had insti- 
tuted nine hundred and ninety-nine pro- 
secutions in defence of the Excise laws, 
and had only failed in eighteen. He 
thought that this was a good per centage of 
success on their parts ; and he could assure 
the House that the per centage of suc- 
cess, on account of the good conduct of 
the law officers of the Crown, was as large 
in the Customs as it was in the Excise. 
In 1823, three hundred and sixteen in- 
formations were filed; and how many of 
them, did the House suppose, had failed ? 
Not one—the return was nil. That was 
a sort of annus mirabilis for the Attorney- 
general. In 1824, there were two hun- 
dred and nineteen informations filed, and 
only two failures: in 1825, there were 
a hundred and fifty-one informations, and 
only two failures: in 1826, there were 
seventy-four informations and only one 
failure; and in 1827, there were twenty- 
eight informations, but no failures at all. 
He hoped he had said enough to prove, 
that this invisible and extraordinary person, 
the Attorney-general, was not so odious, 
or so cruel in the execution of the duties 
of his office, as he appeared through the 
gangrene medium in which the hon. gen- 
tleman exhibited him. The next point to 
which the hon. member for Colchester had 
directed his attention was, the conduct of 
the Boards under which these prosecu- 
tions were commenced, and the amount 
which was recovered as_ penalties by their 
exertions.—The hon. member complained 
that, although penalties to the amount of 
upwards of one million had been sued for, 
the whole amount recovered was only 
157,826/. After observing, that an in- 
formation had frequently counts for a 
penalty, because a person failed to make 
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the proper entries; and for other penal- 
ties, because he had not sent out the 
proper permits; and again, perhaps, for 
not preparing and keeping, according to 
regulation, some peculiar documents, the 
hon. and learned gentleman proceeded to 
contend, that these multiplied counts for 
penalties were never insisted upon by the 
Crown, or by the Boards, except in cases 
of aggravated fraud and deception; and 
that they were always content with the 
most moderate penalty, when they saw 
any thing produced in mitigation of the 
offence. It was his practice, when he was 
clearly entitled to have a verdict, to make 
a compromise without bringing it to trial, 
unless he thought there were particular 
circumstances in the case, which rendered 
it advisable, for the public interest, to 
have it regularly discussed in the court of 
Exchequer. Proceeding in his speech, 
the hon. member said, ‘“‘ Now you have 
got 157,000. odd into your till, what be- 
comes of it? Why, you give away 45,8971. 
of it to informers.” He would ask, was it 
his fault, or the fault of any of the Boards, 
that such a sum should be paid to in- 
formers? The whole of the acts upon 
which these penalties were recoverable, 
recognised the existence and reward of 
informers. The principle of proceeding 
upon informations of this description was 
as old as the times of queen Anne, and 
had been recognised by every act passed 
by the legislature since that period. The 
revenue could not be protected without 
them. Few, if any, of the frauds upon its 
regulations could reach the knowledge of 
the Crown unless by their assistance ; and 
he believed most sincerely, that if they 
were to come to a determination of giving 
informers ‘él in point of reward, they 
would be zi in point of information.—The 
hon. member who brought the subject be- 
fore the House, possessed, he felt bound 
to admit, very great ingenuity; but all 
his ingenuity had failed him when he at- 
tempted to point out any remedy for that 
which he considered an evil. The hon. 
member had talked of tribunals ; but he 
would fearlessly challenge the hon. mem- 
ber to point out any tribunal, of any kind, 
so well adapted as the court of Exchequer 
to the trial of offences of this description, 
or to name any kind of court of law, 
which, in its administration of justice upon 
cases connected with the revenue, could 
give more satisfaction to the country. The 
hon. gentleman had mentioned several 
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cases in which the costs had been very 
large, although the penalties sought to be 
recovered were very small. Those cases 
had neither dates nor names, and the hon. 
gentleman must, therefore, be left to enjoy 
them in the solitude of his own reflection. 
For his part, he knew nothing of them, 
but he did recollect very lately, that a 
person was sued for penalties, small indeed 
in amount, although the costs would un- 
doubtedly be very large. It happened, 
however, to be a case which involved all 
the acts of parliament with respect to the 
duties upon glass; and, therefore, although 
the hon. gentleman might say that the 
end was disproportioned to the means, in 
the cases he had alluded to, he was pre- 
pared to contend, that the object to be 
answered was one which perfectly justified 
the course adopted by the Crown; and 
that it was one of those cases which re- 
quired and demanded a public investiga- 
tion. The hon. member had complained 
of the fees which, under the present sys- 
tem, were paid to the clerks in court. On 
this head he should be very short, as those 
fees would come under the consideration 
of a commission recently appointed. Thus 
much, however, he would say, that the 
hon. member was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that their situations were sinecures. 
It had recently fallen to his lot to name 
an individual to succeed to one of these 
vacant clerkships; and he had refused to 
name a gentleman, who was strongly re- 
commended to him, until he had given 
him his word that he would take notes of 
every case affecting the revenue which 
came into the court, and would thus col- 
lect, for the use of the barons, a mass of 
information which could not fail to be 
highly serviceable to them. He therefore 
contended that the remuneration which 
the clerks in court received was not greater 
than that to which they were entitled, by 
the talent and labour which they were 
obliged to bring to the discharge of their 
different duties.—The hon. member ap- 
peared to imagine, that in consequence of 
these prosecutions the offices of attorney 
and solicitor general were too largely paid 
by the miserable fees which they received 
for conducting them. He would assure 
the House, that the law-officer of the 
Crown who bestowed his time in support- 
ing cases in the Exchequer, was a loser 
and not a gainer by it. Hehad been days 
and weeks confined to the court of Exche- 
quer, to the loss of the far more lucrative 
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practice, which, ifhe had not been kept there, 
he should have had in the House of Lords. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
alluded to the case of captain Bryant, and 
observed, that he had been prosecuted for 
a breach of some regulations upon the 
subject of his manifest. Of the case, how- 
ever, he knew nothing; but he did 
know that these regulations with regard 
to manifests were of great importance, as 
gross frauds were attempted to be prac- 
tised by persons who made false entries. 
In a recent case, a very valuable picture 
had been discovered between two marble 
slabs, although the manifest contained no 
entry of any thing but a slab of marble. 
—He next adverted to the case of Stock, 
and which had the advantage of coming to 
them supported by the hon. member for 
Essex, to whom, without mixing him up 
with this man or that, he would say that 
every thing belonged, which ought to 
belong to a man of honour, and character. 
But what was the case? There was an 
act in existence, whereby offenders against 
the Revenue laws, might, at a great saving 
of expense to individuals, be taken before a 
local tribunal of magistrates, and there have 
their cases decided. [It happened that, in 
the case of Stock, this tribunal sat upon a 
Saturday night, and that it was called 
upon to receive an information as to whe- 
ther he had or had not sighed papers, 
which he should have put, by a given time, 
into the Excise-oftice. It was very im- 
portant that notice should be given by every 
manufacturer to the Excise, in order that 
some officer of it might attend to calculate 
the duties. The hon, member had spoken 
as if the question in the case had been a 
question as to whether it was ten or eleven 
o'clock; but the real fact was, that the 
man gave no notice, and that the magis- 
trates, who turned out to be the clerical 
barons, convicted him for not giving it. 
The party convicted proceeded against 
the witnesses for perjury, and had obtained 
a verdict against them at the assizes for 
Chelmsford. It was not the fault of the 
Attorney-general if the witnesses com- 
mitted perjury, or if the magistrates erro- 
neously convicted Stocks on perjured 
evidence. Since that time application 
had been made to'the court of King’s- 
bench to set aside the conviction; and if 
this were the whole of the case, he thought 
that no great grievance had been proved 
against the present system. The local 
jurisdiction given to magistrates in these 
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cases was, he contended, a great boon to 
the public, by the saving of expense which 
it produced in the attendance of witnesses 
from the remotest corners of the kingdom, 
at Westminster. This alteration was 
produced chiefly through the influence of 
the present Master of the Mint, to whom 
on that account the country was much 
obliged. For his own part he was con- 
vinced that the alteration was a large, 
substantial, and merciful mitigation of the 
laws. During the last Term there was 
only one Custom prosecution ; and he be- 
lieved that three parts out of four of the 
offences against the Excise were now dis- 
posed of by the local tribunals. In con- 
clusion, he stated that he did not know 
what substitute the hon. member intended 
to propose for the system which he wished 
to upset. The hon. member seemed anxious 
to launch the House into the boundless 
ocean of legislation, to plunge it into the 
mare magnum of doubt and difficulty ; 
but he trusted that the House would not 
be precipitately led away by a flourish of 
words, with the idea that it was possible 
to devise a petty system for the protection 
of a revenue of 43,000,0002. 

Mr. Western admitted that the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Colchester 
was too general, and that he had not 
pointed out any particular remedy for the 
grievances of which he complained. He 
was of opinion that a more efficient control 
than that which existed at present should 
be imposed upon the Boards of Customs 
and Excise. With reference to the case 
of Mr. Stock, that individual had been 
convicted summarily under a mistake of 
the magistrates; who, he believed, had 
become sensible of their error. The evi- 
dence upon which he had been convicted 
was the false testimony of an Excise officer; 
and the individual did not himself know 
the charge against him. The magistrates 
were desirous of mitigating the penalty of 
50/., and urged Stock to apply: but he 
declined, and prosecuted the excise officer 
for perjury, and convicted him. He hoped 
that this case would be taken into con- 
sideration in the proper quarter. He 
should support the motion of the hon. 
member for Colchester; and he agreed 
with him, that more efficient control 
should be exercised over the proceedings 
of the Crown-officers, in suing for penalties 
under the Excise laws. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that if he could see any prospect 
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of improving the system of the law in this 
particular, he would be the last to throw 
any obstacles in the way. It was impossible 
not to see the hardship of the case men- 
tioned by the hon. gentleman, and which 
deserved consideration. But, admitting 
the facts to be as stated, it appeared not 
to be the result of a defect in the law, 
still Jess in those who administered the 
law. It was one of those unfortunate 
cases, which must occur in the most 
perfect system, arising from the perjury of 
an individual, bringing misery upon the 
innocent, for which there was no remedy. 
The hon. member had stated, that the 
individual had no previous knowledge of 
the crime with which he was charged. 
This was scarcely possible, as he must 
have had the information. He should 
give his best consideration to the case, 
with the view of ascertaining what could 
be done. If the facts were satisfactorily 
proved, there would be no indisposition 
on the part of the Treasury to interfere, 
as they had done in other cases. The 
hon. member for Essex had said, that a 
more efficient control should be exerted 
over the proceedings of the Crown-officers 
in’ Exchequer prosecutions. But the 
Revenue Boards did exercise great care, 
and never commenced a prosecution with- 
out inquiry, nor until they had ample proof 
of the guilt of the parties. As a proof of 
this, he would state, that out of nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four informations exhibited 
last year, there had been nine hundred 
and seventy-one convictions. It seemed 
to be the object of the hon. mover to get 
rid of the tribunals before which these suits 
were brought. He had objected to the 
court of Exchequer, on account of the 
expense of bringing up witnesses. This 
was the old accusation; and now, when 
summary conviction was established by 
law to remedy that evil, he said that it 
disposed of the subject’s property without 
trial by jury. The jurisdiction given to 
magistrates had generally afforded great 
relicf; and in all cases there was an appeal 
to the quarter sessions. 

Mr. Bright said, he was surprised that 
the country had not risen up against the 
system of Revenue-laws. The new Con- 
solidated law had not got rid of the ob- 
noxious penalties, but had in a few lines 
re-enacted them. He should not be con- 
stent with any consolidated Revenue-law 
that did not specify the pains and penalties. 
The returns which had been so trium- 
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phantly appealed to, did not include the 
remonstrances and appeals to the authori- 
ties. If free trade was to be calculated 
on, this system of law. must be altered. 
He objected to the local jurisdiction which 
gave to magistrates the power of con- 
victing without appeal. He thought that 
a great reform in the Excise laws was 
requisite, and that a complete consolida- 
tion of them should take place. 

Mr. Herries said, he was astonished 
that the hon. member should not have 
been aware that the first and chief Con- 
solidation-law had already passed, and 
contained a material correction of the 
former acts. By the former law, some 
inconvenience arose from the local juris- 
diction ; by the subsequent law, in all cases 
of prosecution before magistrates, there 
was an appeal to the quarter-sessions, 
The right hon. gentleman adverted to the 
prevalent error, that jurors received a 
larger remuneration if they found a verdict 
for the Crown than for another party, and 
stated that, from the best information he 
could obtain, such a practice never had 
existed. 

Mr. W. Smith rose amidst cries of 
“question,” He said, there had been 
some cases within his knowledge of such 
extravagant injustice under the Excise 
laws, that he had had some intention of 
bringing them before this House. Then 
the expenses of these prosecutions: this 
was a subject which had not received 
an answer from the other side [The hon. 
member was here stopped by cries of 
* question.’’] 

The House then divided. 
motion 39; against it 146, 
against the motion 107. 
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Game Laws AmMEenpMENT Bitt.] The 
Marquis of Salisbury moved the order of 
the day for going into a committee on this 
bill. 

Lord Suffield said, he did not rise to 
offer any opposition to the bill, but re- 
lating as it did to a matter with which he 
had long been particularly conversant, and 
having as yet had no opportunity of re- 
marking upon it during the present ses- 
sion, he felt desirous of addressing a few 
words to their lordships on the subject 
then under consideration. He rejoiced 
that he had been no party to the bill for 
two reasons: first, because he did not 
stand committed to the proposal of a 
measure which fell short of what he, con- 
sistently with his declared opinions, should 
have thought it his duty to recommend. 
He rejoiced, secondly, because, being no 
party to the bill, he could freely give its 
promoters that applause to which their 
labours so justly entitled them. In fact, 
much of that which, in his opinion, was 
due from the legislature to the public, 
respecting the Game-laws, was attained by 
this bill—Much concession was made of an 
exclusive privilege voluntarily, which as it 
had been lawfully, however unjustly, pos- 
sessed, it became an act of liberality to sur- 
render.—He rejoiced especially, that this 
proposed surrender originated with the 
aristocratical part of the legislature, re- 
membering that nothing less than a revo- 
lution forced similar privileges from the 
aristocracy of France. It was happy for 
the country, and highly creditable to those 
noble lords whose labours had produced this 
bill, that so much of the public odium would 
at length be removed from laws,which odium 
in fact, had rendered them ineffectual. In 
their present state, they were a disgrace to 
any free country, and from their oppressive 
and unjust nature, they were calculated 
to augment the evil which they were in- 
tended to repress. Inquiry after inquiry 
had been instituted for the purpose of as- 
certaining the cause of the increase of 
poaching, and the most whimsical reasons 
had been assigned for it. Doubtless many 
circumstances might have combined to 
increase the number of violators of these 
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and other laws, but their lordships might 
be assured, upon his experience as a game- 
preserver, and as a magistrate, that the 
principal cause has existed in the just and 
well-merited detestation in which these 
laws have been held by the public. Hence 
your lordships hear of, and many of your 
lordships acting in the capacity of magis- 
trates must have seen, the difficulty of de- 
tecting poachers in the first instance, and 
in bringing them to justice afterwards. 
Some witnesses examined by your com- 
mittee allege in these words, “that the 
judges of the land seem resolved to acquit 
all poachers and condemn all keepers.” If 
this be true, why is it so? but if not true 
to the extent represented, a case of recent 
occurrence in Gloucestershire sufficiently 
proves the reluctance of juries to convict a 
poacher. An inoffensive man, in defence 
of his master’s game encountered some 
poachers, and had his brains beaten out. 
The poacher who beat out his brains, was 
tried at the last assizes for murder, the evi- 
| dence was clear as to the fact and as to the 
_ person, yet the jury acquitted, he (lord S.) 
‘could not say the murderer after his ac- 
| quittal—but the man who undoubtedly 
| destroyed the gamekeeper by blows 
| savagely inflicted on his head. The ab- 
| sence of spring-guns had also been alleged 
as a reason for the increase of poaching: 
_ now, happening to be the person with whom 
| the proposal for their abolition originated, 
| he could not forbear stating, whatever might 
| have been the effect of their abolition in 
| Yorkshire or elsewhere, in Norfolk no such 
result had been experienced, it being a 
| remarkable and notorious fact, that, during 
| the year which had elapsed since the preven- 
' tion of the use of spring-guns by law, less 
| poaching had taken place in Norfolk than 
_had been known for many years preceding. 
The best remedy for poaching would be 
such an alteration of the Game-laws as 
would secure to the public such an interest 
in the game as the public had a right to 
demand. Five years ago he had stated in 
that House what appeared to him to be the 
| chief desiderata on the part of the public, 
| and these desiderata were in great mea- 
| sure accomplished by the present bill. He 
| thought that every man should have a legal 
right to buy game. Every one should 
have a legal right to sell the game found 
| upon his own land ; and lastly, every one 
should have a legal right to kill game 
| upon his own land, or upon the land of 
‘another with his permission, Had he 
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(lord S.) the power to recommend any 
alteration of the present Game-laws to 
the adoption of the House, he should cer- 
tainly think it his duty to propose their 
entire repeal, substituting for them only 
some additional power to punish trespassers 
by summary process ; but having said this, 
without attempting to support his own 
view of the subject by a single argument, 
he should trouble their lordships with 
nothing more than an expression of his 
most hearty concurrence in the propriety 
of passing the bill then before the House. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the Game- 
laws were originally laws of police. There 
were formerly large tracts of land in this 
country frequented by freebooters, such as 
Robin Hood and his company, and those 
laws were made for the purpose of putting 
down bodies of that description. The 
country was now in a totally different con- 
dition. With respect to the sale of game, 
it seemed absurd to give a man leave to 
do that which you could not prevent his 
doing. 
vent it, he was friendly to this bill, so far 
as it related to the sale of game. Neither 
had he any objection to give a man a right 
to kill game on his own land; but he 
could not see why it was to be limited to 
persons holding ten or more contiguous 
acres. Why was a man, because half his 
land happened to be on one side of the 
road and half on the other, to be in a worse 
situation than he whose land was all on 
the one side? In his opinion, every man 
who held land ought to have the right of 
killing game upon it. 

Lord Suffield was at issue with the learned 
lord as to the origin of the Game-laws. 
They originated in an act of Richard 2nd, 
which professed to be “ an act for the bet- 
ter regulation of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and for sending them to church ;” but it 
was in reality intended as a pretence for 
disarming the subject. So far it certainly 
was, as the learned lord called it, a law 
of police. Its object was a political one. 

Their lordships then went into the com- 
mittee, in which several of the clauses 
were agreed to. On the clause being read 
for qualify ng esquires, and those of higher 
degree, 

Lord Wharncliffe said, it now became 
his duty to endeavour to show the House, 
that the qualification system proposed by 
this bill never could have the effect which 
was apprehended—and which nobodywould 
more deeply lament than himself—of driv- 
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ing the country gentleman from the coun- 
try to seek amusement in town. So far 
from its interfering with the sports of 
these gentlemen, he contended that it was 
calculated to improve them. For this pur- 
pose it was necessary that these laws 
should be put upon an equal footing, even 
with respect to the right of shooting on 
a man’s own land, and thus show the 
humbler classes that their feelings and in- 
terests were consulted as well as those of 
their landlords. He knew the audience 
he was addressing, and his demand of 
their lordships was, to open those privi- 
leges to the people; and were it not that 
he felt that demand to be bottomed in 
justice, and that their lordships must al- 
ways wish to stand well with the country, 
he should despair of accomplishing the 
modification of these laws which he antici- 
pated. He wished, as far as possible, to 
give to every man the right to sport on 
his own land: prima facie, this was but 
justice ; and still more, that there should 
be no right in another man to come on 
that land. It was also contrary to justice, 
that if one man reared a quantity of game 
on his land and it went on another’s 
land, that he should not participate in it. 
In this clause the marginal note was, that 
“all who were of the degree of squires 
and upwards should be qualified.” Now, 
it might be asked, what was meant by 
that? By the law, as it stood at present, 
the son of a squire might kill game, but 
his father, who was of higher degree, 
could not. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd than that a man might procreate 
killers of game, but could not kill game 
himself. This was a perfect anomaly, 
and therefore he proposed, that the father 
should have the privilege of killing game 
as well as the son.—His next proposition 
was, that a lord of a manor should be 
qualified to kill game. At present he 
could not, although he could depute an- 
other to kill it. He also proposed to 
qualify many others who were not quali- 
fied at present. Hecame now to the qua- 
lification by estate. At present, it required 
aman to havea freehold of 100/. a-year 
in this country, to qualify him to enjoy 
this species of amusement; so that no 
Irish or Scotch peer, who came over here, 
could enjoy this diversion with any of 
their lordships, without thereby incurring 
a penalty. Even their lordships’ own 
second sons were debarred from it also. 
All the bill did in this respect was, 
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to allow aman to permit his friends to 
shoot on his own land. Now, as to the 
other qualification, which he confessed to 
be new, it would be for their lordships 
to say whether it would be consonant with 
justice not to allow that, if they made 
game saleable. One great object in mak- 
ing game saleable was, that the market 
should be well supplied ; if it was not, the 
poacher would certainly come in. He 
contended, that the effect of this measure 
would be, to render the small proprietor 
anxious to assist the larger proprietor in 
the preservation of the game. But their 
lordships must expect, if they had great 
preserves surrounding his land, and would 
not allow him to kill game upon his 
own land, that he would find means to 
annoy them, if it were only by procuring 
others, who were qualified, todo so. He 
had seen an advertisement in a Notting- 
ham paper to this effect— Whereas my 
land is surrounded by the land of ; 
and my crops eaten by his game, I hereby 
give leave to any person having 100/. a 
year to come and shoot over my land.” 
Now, this was no more than any man 
would do. Then, was it not better to 
give a man leave at once to shoot over 
his own land? With respect to small 
proprietors, many of them would not act 
on this permission, because there was the 
expense of a certificate, which was three 
guineas and a half; and then there must be 
a written licence, under the hand of the 
clerk of the peace. He hoped he had laid 
sufficient grounds to induce their lordships 
to adopt this part of the bill. Now, when 
once their lordships made game saleable, 
they must give the proprietors the means 
of preserving it. As the law stood at 
present, it was sufficiently severe against 
unqualified persons ; but the penalty was 
not inflicted for the trespass, but for using 
a dog and gun. But against qualified 
persons, the only remedy for trespass was 
an action at law; in which, after incurring 
all the chances incident to such a proceed- 
ing, even if the plaintiff succeeded in ob- 
taining a verdict, most fortunate, indeed, 
would he be if that verdict covered the 
damage. Now, hisplanwasthis—the moment 
aman put his foot on another man’s ground, 
he must answer for it summarily. Every 
man ought to be allowed to do what he 
pleased within his own boundaries; but 
he ought not to be allowed to intrude 
within another’s. It was said, that this 
would give rise to much litigation; but 
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let their lordships look at his countrymen 
in Scotland: he called them his country- 
men because the best blood in his veins 
was Scotch. They were not over unwil- 
ling, or afraid, to go to law; and yet it 
appeared, from the evidence given before the 
committee, by the lord Advocate and an- 
other gentleman, that such was not the 
case in Scotland, because nobody ever 
thought of passing the boundary of his own 
land. Such was the state of society in 
Scotland, which the law, no doubt, was 
the instrument in modelling; and such 
would be the case in this country, if the 
law were to be assimilated, in that respect, 
to the law of Scotland. The clause gave to 
the proprietor the power of demanding the 
name and place of abode of the party tres- 
passing, and of then going to a magistrate 
and laying an information before him, in 
case the offender went away after a remon- 
strance. But if he should resist, and at- 
tempt to pursue the sport against the will 
of the proprietor, or in case of his giving 
an obviously false name and address, then 
the latter, at his own peril, no doubt, was 
empowered to seize the person, and deliver 
him over toa peace officer. This power was 
infinitely more efficacious, as a protection 
to the preserver of game, than anv which 
the law at present supplied—He now 
begged their lordships’ attention to the 
clause of exceptions inserted in this bill. 
This clause saved the rights of all lords of 
manors, the rights of free chase, and free 
warren, it also exempted persons on 
horseback, and engaged in the pursuit of 
hunting, from the operations of this bill. 
There could be no doubt, but that a person 
hunting, who broke the bounds of another 
man, was a trespasser under thisact. But 
he would not disturb the presumptive pri- 
vileges of the chase, having been in his 
earlier days addicted to the amusement 
himself: but, on the contrary, would do 
every thing in his power to maintain 
it, asa manly, invigorating, English sport. 
In short, he would leave to the proprietor 
of the land the same remedy as he now 
had, against a party trespassing, under 
the circumstances which he had described. 
He would add, in reference to this sub- 
ject, that the sport of hunting depended 
very much, for its innocent or oppressive 
character, upon the way in which the 
practice was conducted; and, if the gen- 
tlemen engaged in it did but show a dis- 
position not to interfere unnecessarily with 





rights, they might expect to see the coun- 
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try go hand in hand with them.—He 
begged to remind their lordships, that, on 
this subject, he was not a new reformer ; 
and it was not without much consideration 
that he ventured to assure their lordships, 
that they would do infinitely better by 
leaving the law as it now was, with respect 
to game, than merely to make the sale of 
game legal, and abstain from: extending 
the qualification to kill it. There might 
be in the minds of proprietors of estates 
an old feudal feeling in favour of retaining 
their privileges with respect to game ; but 
they might depend on it that, if once 
these proprietors turned their privileges 
into a source of profit, the country would 
murmur, and their lordships would find 
that such a system would not be endured. 
Let, then, he would say, justice be done 
to the people. Their lordships were the 
virtual representatives of the landed inter- 
est of the country; and he would exhort 
them to give up a part of their privileges, 
in order to secure the good-will of the 
eople. 

The Earl of Malmesbury gave the no- 
ble lord, who had devoted so many years 
to the consideration of this subject, great 
credit for the pains he had bestowed upon 
it; but he could not agree with him in 
the view he took of it. He considered 
this to be a perfectly new bill. He knew 
that their lordships were prejudiced against 
the present system, because the increase 
of poaching was attributed to the existing 
laws; but the evidence before the com- 
mittee would not bear out this position. 
His lordship here referred to the witnesses 
called before the committee. There was, 
however, another description of persons, 
whose evidence he should have wished had 
come before the committee. He meant 
the persons, magistrates and others. who 
resided in places where the greatest num- 
ber of commitments had taken place. In 
one county, for instance, there had been 
more commitments under the Game-laws 
than in all the other counties in England 
put together; and he must say, that he 
regretted the absence of this local informa- 
tion before the committee of their lordships. 
There was an hon. friend of his, the mem- 
ber for Oxford, who was chairman of the 
quarter-sessions in Wiltshire, and who, he 
believed, was not a sportsman. Now this 
gentleman must be aware of the descrip- 
tion of persons who had been brought be- 
fore him, and could have given the com- 
mittee very valuable information. He 
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should have been glad to have had the evi- 
dence of the keepers of the Bridewells, who 
would have proved what description of per- 
sons were committed to their custody, and 
whether it was not the state of the times, 
rather than the laws, that had driven agri- 
cultural labourers to poaching. He there- 
fore thought that, the inquiry into the ques- 
tion of the causes of the increase of crime 
had not been carried as far as it ought.— 
Another description of persons might have 
been called to state whether the great in- 
crease of game and the practice of battée 
shooting, had not had a great effect upon 
poaching. In old time there was not that 
morbid feeling about sporting which at 
present existed. Besides this, a great 
change had taken place, particularly in 
the middle classes, who indulged in more 
luxuries than formerly. By the returns 
respecting the increase of crime, it ap- 
peared, that for the last six years there 
had been no increase of convictions under 
the Game-laws. In 1821, they were one 
hundred and forty-eight; in 1822 they 
fell to ninety-seven; in 1823 they were 
one hundred and fifty-three; in 1824 they 
were one hundred and forty; in 1825 they 
were one hundred and nine; and in 1826 
they were one hundred and twenty-eight, 
From these returns, therefore, it appeared 
that there had been no increase in the 
convictions under the Game-laws.—He 
would now enter into a little analysis of 
the bill. His noble friend had said, that 
he wished to do away with the anomaly 
in the present law of qualification : but 
had he done so? What did his noble 
friend mean by “squire?” For his own 
part, he had never been able to attach any 
definite idea to the abstract term “ squire.” 
He could understand what sort of persons 
Sancho Panca and squire Western were, 
but in this country, and in these times, 
what class of persons were included under 
the term ‘ squires,” he had never been 
able to find out. He must contend, that 
if his noble friend had removed one ano- 
maly, he had substituted another in its 
place. This clause, which regulated qua- 
lifications, overthrew the whole of the pre- 
sent system, and would give rise to more 
litigation than all the existing laws upon 
the subject put together. These owners 
of ten acres would be constantly litigating. 
Let one hundred acres be enclosed, and 
divided among ten persons. Suppose, on 
a windy day, a covey gets up on the pro- 
perty of the owner of one of the ten acres ; 
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they fly across the ten acres of the next 
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ductive of the greatest trouble. By 


proprietor, who shoots, and the bird: falls | qualifying such persons, they gave great 
in the ten acres of a third proprietor. Now, | facilities to poaching. With respect to 


though the bird might properly belong to 
the lasi, yet such a circumstance would be 


| the exception which the bill made in favour 
| of coursing and hunting, he was sorry to 


sure to produce litigation among them. | see it remain a part of the law. But he 
This was a description of persons who | wished to call the attention of their lord- 


never were intended, and ought not to be, 
preservers of game. He would much ra- 
ther see them attending to their farms, 
than going about at night endeavouring 
to preserve property which they could not 
protect. These would be the first persons 
to whom the poachers would go; because 
they were not rich enough to watch and 
protect their game.—One of the conse- 
quences of this bill would be, an alteration 
in the value of property. The value of 
a thousand acres would then vary, from 
the circumstance of there being or not 
being a manor attached to them. But his 
noble friend had mistaken the matter of 
qualification. If at the time of the pass- 
ing the act, now in force, it was consi- 
dered that 100/. a year was necessary to 
qualify a man, the qualification now ought 
to be 3007. a year. This would be only 
fair, if the relative value of money at the 
two periods were considered.—There was 
part of the bill which he must beg his no- 
ble friend to explain. It related to joint 
tenants. Did his noble friend mean, that 
if there were a number of joint tenants in 
ten acres of land, they should all be quali- 
fied ? 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that these words 
were inserted at the suggestion of an emi- 
nent lawyer. According to his own 
conception, if there were six joint tenants, 
they would all be qualified, so far as the 
land in which they had an interest was 
concerned. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that if 
that were the case, he thought the clause 
extremely objectionable. His noble friend 
had said, that no qualification was neces- 
sary in Scotland: but what said the lord 
Advocate? He did not say, that there 
would be greater litigation under the 
system of law in England than under the 
system of law in Scotland; but that the 
law of Scotland had not been productive 
of a great extent of litigation. As to the 
poulterers, as soon as they found that 
qualified persons were undersold by the 
poachers, they would buy of the latter in 
preference to the former. Then the part 
of the bill which made game found on un- 
qualified persons seizable would be pro- 





ships to the clause, which excepted 
persons following game on horseback from 
the provisions of the bill. Suppose he 
found his noble friend following game, on 
his property, on horseback, he had only to 


discharge his gun suddenly, and get his 


noble friend from his saddle, and immedi- 
ately he was dismounted, he would become 
a trespasser. He was afraid this_ bill 
would make a great difference in the 
present constitution of society; and that 
by creating a new class of game-preservers 
among little tenants, it would destroy 
industry, and give rise to extensive litiga- 
tion. 

Lord Calthorpe contended, that the 
evils complained of resulted from’the Game- 
laws, rather than from want of employment. 
The greatest outrages which had been 
committed did not occur in places where 
the labourers were out of employment, nor 
in the agricultural districts; but in manu- 
facturing parts, and where there was no 
want of employment. That proved to him, 
that the chief inducement to poaching did 
not arise from the scarcity of employment, 
but it resulted from the law which forbad 
the sale of game, and the demand created 
by those who were possessed of the means 
of purchasing every thing legally except 
game. It was clear that while that demand 
existed, it would be supplied by persons 
who could not resist the temptation of 
profit. It was also proved before the com- 
mittee, that it was far more easy to get 
juries to convict poachers in agricultural 
parts, where the want of employment ex- 
isted than in the manufacturing parts of 
the country, where it appeared that 
persons, who were not in want, committed 
the greatest outrages. He thought this a 
proof of the subversion of feeling pro- 
duced by the Game-laws. Where the plea 
of poverty existed, no favour was shown ; 
but, towards the individuals who had no 
such plea, and were only actuated by a 
desire to supply, for their own profit, the 
demands of the rich, favour was extended. 
The evidence before their lordships was 
decisive of the badness of these laws ; and 
proved that, if game were allowed to be 
sold, it would diminish the inducements tg 
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the commission of this offence ; than which 
a more fruitful source of crime did not 
exist. The clause which altered the mode 
of qualification, was essential to give effect 
to the other parts of the bill. Under the 
present system, the poacher had a great 
share of what the land-holders ought to 
possess exclusively themselves; but if the 
latter were, as they would be by this bill, 
secured in the unreproached exercise of 
theirrights, they would derive an enjoyment 
from those rights which, under the present 
system, they never could attain. 

The question was then put, that the 
qualification clause stand part of the bill. 
Contents 33; Not-contents 18; Majority 
15. On the clause being read, exempting 
from the provisions of the bill persons 
hunting for game on horseback, or cours- 
ing with hounds, 

The Earl of Mulmesbury objected to it, 
but especially to that part of it which re- 
lated to coursing, which would open a 
wide field for poachers. Of course they 
had a right to suppose that none but 
respectable persons would be found fol- 
lowing game on horseback ; but the clause 
was worded in such a way as might give 
rise to a point of law. Suppose an indi- 
vidual, when following game on horseback, 
happened to be thrown from his horse, 
would he not then be placed in the situa- 
tion of a trespasser ? 

Lord Wharncliffe said, the object of 
the clause was to allow persons who had 
raised game on his ground, for instance, to 
follow it on the next estate. 

The words “ hunting for game on horse- | 
back” were agreed to without a division. 
On the words “ or coursing with hounds” 
being proposed to standpart of the clause, 
the House divided: Content 26; Not- 
content 18; the bill was ordered to be re- 
committed on Tuesday. 
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Corporation anp Test Acts Rr- 
PEAL Bitx.] Lord John Russell moved 
the order of the day for taking into con- 
ee the Lords’ Amendments to this 

ill. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that it was 
extremely convenient, though it seldom 
happened, that an act of parliament should 
be so worded as to be susceptible of being 
understood. ‘This did not appear to him 
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to the present bill; and he rose thus early 
to endeavour to procure such information 
from his majesty’s ministers, as to the sense 
in which the engagements introduced by 
the Lords were to be taken, as might 
direct him in his vote, whether, for the sake 
of passing the measure, these alterations 
were to be agreed to, or not. 

The bill, as he understood it, as it 
passed through this House, involved a 
question between the Dissenters and the 
Church ; but as it returned from the Lords, 
it appeared to him, to involve a much more 
important question between the Church 
and the State. The bill, as it passed 
through the Commons, required a declara- 
tion from all persons holding offices in 
bodies corporate, men who, to use episcopal 
language, had nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them or to cause them to be 
obeyed by others, that they would never 
use the influence of their office to the 
injury of the rights by law appertaining to 
the Church ; and a power was given to 
the Crown, at its discretion, to call on its 
ministers to subscribe a like declaration. 
But the Amendment of the Lords had 
made it imperative upon every minister of 
the Crown, within six months of his taking 
office, to declare, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that he would not exercise 
any power, authority, or influence, which 
he might possess, by virtue of his office, 
not only not to injure or weaken, but not 
to disturb the said Church, or the bishops 
and clergy of the said Church, in the 
possession of any rights or privileges, to 
which such Church, or the said bishops 
and clergy, are or may be, by law entitled. 

Now, the proposed alteration of the law 
seemed to amount to this—that, whereas 
it was before necessary, that a man to be 
qualified to take office must be a member 
of the Church of England, or conforming 
to its ritual, that now the high function- 
aries of the State, on taking office under 
the Crown, must swear a vassalage to the 
Church, as qualifying them to act as the 
king’s confidential advisers. It was per- 
fectly evident, that no measure of any 
importance could ever pass through parlia- 
ment, without more or less of the influence 
of the ministers of the day ; and let what- 
ever necessity exist for any the minutest 
interference with the affairs of the Church, 
civil or ecclesiastical, ministers would be 
met by this previous declaration, of which 
the same use would be made, as they had 
heard made, in so many instances, with 
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respect to the Coronation Oath. The king 
was head of the Church, but his ministers 
were ministers of the State ; and as ministers 
of the State were to advise the king 
according to the existing exigencies of the 
community. Now, admitting the extreme 
and spotless purity of the Church of Eng- 
Jand—that there were no difficult questions 


concerning tythes, the jurisdictions of 


Ecclesiastical Courts, tenures of Church 
Jands, either in England or Ireland-—stiil 
you could no more say, that no alteration, 
either in Church discipline, or ecclesiastical 
privileges, should at some future time, be 
needed, than you could maintain, that the 


Church of Rome, in the time of Leo the 10th, | 


was in the same state, as that in which it 
existed in the days of saint John Polycarp. 
If, therefore, they acceded to the bill as 
now amended, the moment any change 


was proposed, in any thing in the remotest | 





degree connected with the Church, the | 


minister who should venture to make the 
proposition would be told at once, that he 
was acting in violation of hissclemn decla- 
ration; and we should have an outcry 
raised, from one end of the country to the 
other, and eloquent and able pamphlets 
published by future deans of Chester, 
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bitterly complaining of the infraction of | 


the engagement, and the faithless violation | 


of the rights and privileges of the Church. 
This law passed, no change whatever must 
be made hereafter; and if such be the 
construction which will naturally be put 
upon the words introduced by the Lords, 
he would venture to assert, that no Popish 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, he did not 
admit the right of the hon. member to put 
any question to him as to any amendments 
made in the bill in the other House. He 
would not, however, decline the explana- 
tion, as he did not sce the slightest 
difficulty in the hon, member’s objections. 
There was nothing in the amendments 
which ought to induce that House to reject 
the bill, or any on which a doubt could be 
raised as to the true meaning of the act. 
The hon. member objected, that the 
amendments took away the discretion of 
the Crown, as to the taking of the Declara- 
tion by ministers, or persons high in office ; 
but then the question was, what did the 
Declaration require of them? That they 
would not exercise any power, authority, 
or influence, which they might possess in 
virtue of their office, to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Church asby law established. 
He begged to cail the attention of the hon. 
member to those words. ‘The Protestant 
Church was permanently established by the 
act of Union between England and Scot- 
land, and also by the act of Union between 
England and Ireland. ‘The fifth article of 
the latter act said, “That the Church of 
England and Ireland shall be united into 
one Protestant Church, to be called the 
United Church of Great Britain and Ire- 


land; and that the doctrine, worship, 


discipline, and government, of the said 
United Church shall remain and continue 
as by law established ; and that the con- 


_ tinuance and preservation for ever of the 


ex-Chancellor, in times when the Great | 


Seal was ordinarily in the hands of church- 
men, would have dared to have suggested 


The legislature had once passed a bill, 
ordering the nailing up a house to the 
church door, but in this bill the ministers 
of the Crown were to be nailed down, for 
all time to come, and prevented from taking 
any step, which might be construed by 
ecclesiastical persons, to weaken or injure 
the Church, or to disturb them, in any 
thing which they might assume, in any 
case, to be their rights or privileges. 

In conclusion, he thought the bill much 
deteriorated since it had left that House; 
but, upon the explanation which he might 
obtain from the members of the govern- 
ment opposite, of the nature of the specific 
amendment to which he had adverted, 
would depend his vote, for rejecting, or 
agrecing to, the bill, 


said United Church, as the Established 
Church of the said United Kingdom, called 


| England and Ireland, shall be deemed and 
| taken to be an essential and fundamental 
such a test to the ministers of the Crown. 


article and condition of the Union.” It 
was Clear that the amendments did nothing 


| for the Church which was not done before. 
All that it required was, that the party 
| taking office should declare that he would 


not use the influence or authority of his 
office to weaken, injure, or disturb in its 


| rights or privileges, the Protestant Church 





so declared to be permanently established 
by law. There was no alteration made in 
the bill, of any consequence, except that 
could be so considered which substituted 
the words “in England” for the words 
*‘ within this realm.” The addition of the 
words, ‘I sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare upon the 
true faith of a Christian,” did not make 
any material diflerence. He was unwilling 
to throw any difficulty in the way of 
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parties making the Declaration, but he did 
not think that the addition could raise any 
objection in the minds of the most scrupu- 
lous. Any member of any Dissenting 
communion might subscribe this Declara- 
tion. If it was objected, that these words, 
“in the presence of God,” gave a religious 
sanction to the Declaration, he must say 


that it came badly from those who made | 


no objection whatever to taking oaths of 


allegiance and abjuration. The Oath of 


Allegiance was, ‘‘I do solemnly promise 
and swear to bear true allegiance to our 
sovereign lord the king, his heirs and suc- 
cessors. So help me God.” ‘This oath 
was under a religious sanction, yet no 
objection was made to it. Neither was 
any made to the Oath of Abjuration. It 
did not appear that any new difficulty was 
placed by those amendments in the way 
of parties who might be called upon to 
subscribe to this Declaration. They gave 
to it a religious sanction, but did not alter 
the object contemplated. He would repeat, 
that he was not responsible for the inser- 
tion of those words; but though he 
considered their introduction by no means 
essential to the act, he did not think they 
threw any additional difficulty in the way 
of those whom it was intended to relieve, 
nor did they warrant the inference which 
the hon. member had drawn from them. 

Mr. H. Gurney repeated his objection 
to the alteration in the bill which took 
from the Crown the power of dispensing 
with the taking of the oaths by ministers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the object 
of that part of the bill was, not to relieve 
ministers or others in high office, but was 


intended to apply to persons in subordinate | 
situations, clerks, and others, in whose | 


favour he could wish to see an exemption 
from taking a declaration which he trusted 
would bind all who took it. The dispensing 
power of the Crown was not intended to 
apply to ministers of the Crown, or others 
holding high offices. The oath did not 
apply to members of the legislature ; it was 
only to persons taking office, and in that 
view he did not see why the originally 
proposed dispensing power should be ex- 
tended by the Crown to its own servants. 
Mr. Croker was sorry that the bill had 
not come from the Lords in the same state 
in which it had gone from that House. 
He would venture to say, that those by 
whom these alterations were made were 
not aware of the results to which they led. 
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| The object of the bill was to relieve those 
for whom the legislature had to pass an 
| Act of Indemnity every year. Now, those 
‘amendments would render it necessary to 
‘continue the present, or to have another, 
_ Act of Indemnity, for the safety of members 
' of the Church of England ; and if this mea- 
“sure remained in force, it would be found 
| as inconvenient, in many respects, as the 
| former state of the law. It was strange 
| that the framers of this clause did not see 
_the propriety of allowing the Declaration 
| to be made at the same times and places 
as the other declarations and oaths. By 
| this bill the Declaration was to be made 
within six months: by another act the 
oaths were to be taken within three months. 
By former acts, the oaths might be taken 
in the Courts of Exchequer or Common 
Pleas, but this did not permit that course. 
He had little doubt that when the Act of 
Indemnity was removed, this bill would 
not stand: if it did, it would require 
another Act of Indemnity to accompany it ; 
| and he was sure that the first business of 
the next session would be either to repeal 
this, or to pass another act to relieve those 
affected by it from its pressure. 
Mr. W. Smith did not think that the 
' objections of his hon. friend (Mr. H. Gur- 
ney) were at all tenable; for there was no 
| doubt that whenever the ministers of the 
Crown found it necessary to make any 
| alteration in the discipline or government 
| of the Church of England, it would be easy 
for them to make the public believe that 
‘such change was for the benefit of the 
country. This very act itself was an illus- 
tration of his argument; for it was truly 
said, that this measure would strengthen 
that Church; and any other measure 
which might be proposed hereafter, with 
the same tendency, would be passed with 
as little opposition. As to the fears of his 
hon. friend, that this measure would tie 
up the hands of the ministers of the Crown 
from any future alteration, they were alto- 
gether groundless, and his hon. friend was 
only wasting his ingenuity in anticipating 
those cases. This bill was introduced to 
set at rest a question between the Dis- 
senters and the Church of England; and 
as one of a numerous body of Dissenters 
he was satisfied with it. He was disposed 
to receive it, as he believed—from what he 
had heard in the other House from some 
of the dignitaries of the Church, who had 
done themselves great honour by their 
conduct on this occasion—as it was in- 
L2 
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tended; namely, as a measure which would 
heal up those acerbities arising from reli- 
gious differences, which had existed for so 
many years. He could not refrain from 
bearing his testimony to the great liberality 
which had been evinced, on the discussion 
of the bill, in the high quarters to which 
he had alluded, and was sorry that any 
fastidious objections in other quarters had 
tended to diminish the effect of that 
liberal feeling. With respect to the Pro- 


testant Dissenters, he repeated, that the | 


Declaration made no difference ; and as to 
the Established Church, he thought that 


the passing of the act would give it addi- | 


tional security. However, he would not 
enter now into that view of the question. 
He would, on the whole, have no objection 
to profess himself well contented with the 
bill as it stood, and he hoped it would be 


received throughout the country with the | 


same feeling. 

Lord Mandeville said, he could by no 
means concur in the amendments made by 
the other. House, and if he stood alone 
would object to them. 
introduction of the words “on the true 
faith of a Christian” highly objectionable. 
They meant nothing as they then stood. 
If the principle on which they were intro- 
duced was worth any thing, it ought to 
have been carried much further, and 
some explanation given of what those 
words meant. 
sons in the country who called themselves 
Christians, and who would not hesitate 
to make that Declaration, but who hardly 
admitted that the Established Church 
came under the denomination of Chris- 
tians. In some pamphlets which they had 
published (one of which he held in his 


hand), it was said, that the Church of 


England was an apostate Church ; that it 
was made up of Popery and Paganism, 
and that its practice was idolatrous; that 
it was guarded by the sword of power, 
and that it was a part of that city de- 
scribed in the Scriptures, which made a 
merchandise of souls. Now, when the 
legislature called on such persons to de- 
clare on the true faith of a Christian, it 
should be stated, what that faith meant— 
that it meant, amongst other things, a 
belief in the Trinity in Unity. He there- 
fore would object to the amendment, un- 
less after the word “‘ God,” in the Declara- 
tion, there should be inserted the words 
*‘ the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
Lord Sandon hoped the noble lord would 
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He thonght the | 


There were bodies of per- | 
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not mix up the whole body of Dissenters 
with the opinions of a small sect, whose 
opinions were not shared by that body. 
if the course which the noble lord sug- 
gested were adopted, it would be renewing 
the acts which it was the object of the 
present bill to repeal, and again estab- 
lishing a religious Test as a qualification 
for office. 

Mr. J. Martin objected to the words 
“in the presence of God,” and also 
‘on the true faith of a Christian.” These 
words would exclude two classes, who 
ought not to be excluded from the benefit 
of this measure; he meant the Quakers, 
who would object to the first part as 
being in the nature of an Oath, and the 
Jews, who could not assent to the second. 
He did not see why either should be ex- 
empted from the bill; or why any legis- 
lative measure should debar the latter 
| from the enjoyment of civil rights. Those 
| restrictions were not creditable to the good 
| sense or sound policy of the country, and 
| he trusted the time would come when they 
would be wholly done away with. 
| The amendment was read a _ second 
| time. On the motion, that they be agreed 
| to, 
| 
| 





Lord J. Russell said, he could not allow 
| the amendments to pass without a few 
| words as to his view of them; and he was 
| happy to perceive that the feeling of the 
majority of the House seemed to be, that 
| they were not such as to induce them to 
reject the bill. The words which had 
| been added to the Declaration by the 
| Lords, could not be considered objection- 
| able, as a Declaration of religious opinions, 
for they were not so intended. The 
Church of the country was Christian ; and 
to whatever denomination of Christians a 
man might belong, he could not object to 
declare, ‘ on the true faith of a Christian ;” 
for when a party so declared, he could be 
understood to mean only on the faith of 
that community of Christians to which he 
belenged. The intentions of the Lords 
were, that a man should give a solemn 
assent to Christianity, without pointing 
out any particular sect of Christians. He 
did not think the Declaration was at all 
necessary ; for many who were not Chris- 
tians would not hesitate to take it. If he 
were to go to the history of our own 
country, he should find that Bolingbroke, 
who had given occasion to much writing 
on the subject of religion, employed the 
latter part of his life in attacks on Chris- 
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tianity, and at the same time in endea-! had been sufficient to convince him that 
vouring to get into the House of Peers,} he had taken a wrong view of the case. 
where he must have taken the Oaths as a| Many persons had intimated to him, that 


Christian. It was objected, that one part of 
the amendments made the taking of office 
without making the Declaration a misde- 
meanour. This he did not approve; but 
still he did not think it a reason why he 
should reject the measure. As to the 
other clauses, they made the bill more 
definite than before, by including persons 
in inferior situations. ‘This he also disap- 
proved ; but still he would rather take the 


bill, even with this, than run any risk of | 


losing it by opposing what he considered its 
objectionable parts. Taken as a measure 
of relief to a large class of his majesty’s 
subjects, he was satisfied with it, and was 
grateful for it; and he hoped that those 
for whose benefit it was intended would 
receive it in the same feeling, and would 
henceforward be disposed to look with a 
favourable eye on any measure which 
might be introduced for a more general 
extension of the principle of religious 
liberty [cheers]. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, there were 
some parts of the bill which he could 
wish had been differently worded. 
words “within this realm” he thought 
would be much better than the 
“ England.” 
clerks and persons in subordinate stations 


if any opposition were continued on the 
part of government, it would tend to the 
inerease of those majorities; and it was 
suggested that it would be better not to 
oppose it. He had no doubt that the 
majorities would have increased, but no 
fear of such increase had induced him to 
give the measure his support. He did 
so because, after the decided opinion of 
the House, he thought it would be unwise 
to agitate the question of a solemn Sacra- 
mental Test, or to impose that on unwilling 


| parties, which, if taken from unworthy 
| motives, would involve guilt of the most 


enormous kind. After the decision of the 
House, he did think that the time was 
arrived for abrogating that Test altogether. 
In the bill as it passed that House, he had 
proposed a Declaration, to which he did 
not attach a religious sanction ; because 
he thought that, as the same parties who 
made that Declaration would be called 
upon to take the Oaths of Allegiance, 
Supremacy, and Abjuration, the calling in 


the aid of religion to the Declaration might 


The | 


word | 
He also could wish to see | 


as well be avoided; particularly as it was 
fair to assume, that those who were to be 
called upon to take the Oaths were Chris- 
tians. He must admit that he did not think 


_ the bill had been improved in its progress 


exempted from the necessity of making | 
_agreed that the amendments there made 


the Declaration. However, as the noble 


lord had not thought it expedient to pro- | 
account, any risk of losing the bill should 


pose any alterations in those parts of the 
bill, he did not feel called upon to do so, 


In taking his leave of the bill, he would | 


say, that he had at first opposed the mea- 
sure, because, as the question had not 
been discussed for nearly forty years, and 
as there had been a cessation of religious 
differences, he was afraid of sanctioning 
the introduction of a measure, by which 
those differences might be renewed. 
did not, however, think, nor had he stated, 
that such a test as the acts had imposed 


He | 


through the House of Lords, But he 


were not of such importance as that, on their 


be encountered. With respectto the part 
taken inthe discussion of the billin the other 
House by the right rev. prelates, he thought 
it was creditable to them in the highest 
degree. It had been said, that the bishops 
were more attentive to their temporal 
interests than to the spiritual concerns of 
the Church. Never was there a more un- 
founded libe! on any class of men. The 
objections to a Sacramental Test as a civil 


qualification was general amongst that right 


was necessary; but he had said that the act | 


was the less severe by the operation of 
the Annual Indemnity bill. When, how- 
ever, he saw that a large majority of the 


‘of the Annual Act of Indemnity. 


House was in favour of the repeal, he had | 


to deal with a new question—-whether it 


was better to continue the act, or go on | 


with the repeal ; and in these new cireum- 
stances he was at liberty to act as they 
demanded, and he did from that time co- 
operate, and nothing that had been said, 


reverend body, and they were only recon- 
ciled to it, in any degree, by the passing 
If they 
had wished to maintain that Test as a 
qualification for civil office, there might be 
some reason in the charge; but, as they 
were opposed to its continuance, he could 


not conceive why they should have been 


made the objects of so wanton an attack, 


Sir 7’. Acland would have preferred the 
bill as it had been sent to the Lords, 
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The amendments were agreed to, and | 
lord John Russell was ordered to carry the | 
On the motion, that | 


bill to the Lords. 
the House at its rising do adjourn till 
Monday, 

Mr. Brougham said, that now that the 


bill was in perfect safety, before which it | 


would have been unwise in him to offer a 
word that might have given rise to diseus- 
sion, he rose to express his entire disap- 
probation of the amendments which had 
been made by the Lords. He entirely 
concurred with the hon. member who had 
opened the discussion, as to the injustice 
done to the Quakers and Jews by the 
amendments. The declaration, in conse- 
quence of the additions which had been 
made to it, was worse, by a great deal, 
than it was in the bill originally introduced 
by his noble friend. He thought that the 
requiring of a declaration at all was incon- 
sistent with the principle and spirit of the 


bill; because it sanctioned the doctrine | 


which he held in abhorrence—the doctrine 
of tests—of making religious opinions of 
any kind whatever the passport to civil 
offices. If, however, a test must be adopt- 


ed, and if that test must be in the form of | 


a declaration, he could hardly imagine 
that one could be devised more judicious, 


and less liable to serious objection, than | 


that originally proposed by his noble 
friend. But that declaration had been 
made a great deal worse indeed in the 
other House, by the introduction of words 
which confined its application to certainly 


the great majority of all sects, but still | 


excluded some sects of great weight as to 
number, and of the highest respectability 
as to character and conduct. On this ac- 


count, therefore, he thought that the de- | 


claration had been made worse in the 
other House. He agreed with the noble 
lord, who said that both too much and too 
little had been done in the other House. 
Too much had been done to please those 
who held that no sect ought to be ex- 
cluded, and too little for those who main- 
tained the opposite opinion. The declara- 
tion of faith was left in a very vague and 
indefinite state. He concurred with those 
who stated, that the bill would be didicult 
to understand. He believed it would 
puzzle the legal ingenuity of most persons 
to state what the law would be after the 
bill passed. All the circumstances which 
he had stated were serious objections to 
the amendments; but, considering the 


great good that would be obtained by the | extent its resources and interests were 
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carrying of the measure, even with the 
| amendments,—considering the large step 
which the legislature would make in the 
course which it had entered into, with the 
view of promoting religious liberty, and 
leading the way to perfect toleration, he 
thought it would have been a misfortune 
that could hardly have been contemplated 
with an equal mind, if, for any of these 
objections the risk had been run of losing 
the measure itself, by sending it back 
altered in any way. 


Civit GovernMENT OF THECANADAS.] 
Mr. Secretary Huskisson said :—The sub- 
ject, Sir, to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House, on the present occasion, 
is one which, however it may bear, and it 
chiefly does bear, upon interests and feel- 
ings in a great degree removed from those 
which ordinarily affect ourselves, is never- 
theless a matter of considerable import- 
ance.—The question which I wish at this 
time to induce the House to investigate is, 
whether those extensive, valuable, and 
fertile, possessions of the Crown, the 
Canadas, are or are not administered under 
a system of Civil Government, adapted to 
the wants, the well-being, and the happi- 
ness of nearly a million of British subjects, 
and well calculated to maintain the alle- 
giance of our settlements and preserve un- 
| broken the affection and good under- 
‘standing which should always subsist 
between colonies and the mother country. 
If, upon inquiry, it shall be found, that 
the present system of government in those 
' States is not calculated to answer this 

purpose, and that the remedy for the evil 
cannot be applied without the authority of 

parliament—it will be for parliament to 
deal with the question, with a view to the 

introduction of such modifications, im- 
provements, and alterations in the exist- 
| Ing system, as may appear necessary. 

But, Sir, though considerable errors and 
defects may be found to exist in the present 
system, and some oversights may be dis- 
covered in its administration, it does not fol- 
low, that any particular individual is respon- 
sible or can be justly accused of occasioning 
those imperfections, Sir, the constitution 
under which the Canndasare now governed, 
was devised and introduced by some of 
the greatest statesmen that ever appeared 
within these walls. But when we con- 
sider how little the country in question 
was then known, and to what a limited 
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understood, it will not appear matter of 
astonishment, that under such circum- 
stances, the system devised for its govern- 
ment should have been extremely defective. 
Neither will it appear unaccountable that, 
in the details of that system, there should 
be many difficulties which require to be 
removed — many imperfections which re- 
quire a remedy -— many omissions which 
require to be supplied. In contemplating 
the nature of the constitution provided 
for the Canadas, we must always bear in 
mind the great and leading principle on 
which this country has ever acted, in re- 
gard to her political relations, both foreign 
and domestic—I mean the maintenance 
of national honour and good faith. In 
this case it is necessary for us to maintain 
the good faith of the engagements entered 
into by this country with the French 
settlers, who constituted the original popu- 
lation of these colonies ; at the same time 
that we endeavoured, as far as was con- 
sistent with these engagements, to intro- 
duce among them the benefits to be de- 
rived from a system of British law, juris- 
prudence, and civil administration; a 
system which has already advanced the 
prosperity of this country, and her other 
dependencies to so unparalleled an extent. 
Nor can there be any difficulty in our ex- 
amining fully and fairly into all the merits 
and demerits of the system of government 
at present prevailing in these valuable 
colonies, or in our applying an adequate 
remedy to any evils ‘that may be found 
to exist; for by the constitution given to 
the Canadas by parliament in 1791, the 
legislature of England reserved to itself 
the liberty to alter, vary, and amend, the 
government of those colonies as it might 
think proper. I state this, not upon any 
abstract or general reasoning that might 
be applied to the subject, because there 
must be a paramount power in parliament 
to redress wrongs in any dependencies of 
te empire, and to establish any system 
necessary for the welfare of the subject. 
In the present case, there is an enactment 
in the act itself, and it is expressly declared 
and required in a manner which leaves no 
doubt of the views and intentions of the 
persons by whom that act was brought 
into this House. In constructing this law 
Mr. Pitt expressly provided, that nothing 
which it contained should be held as not 
liable to such further alterations and 
amendments as circumstances might, from 
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carries the principle of modification or 
repeal even to the reserved lands, allotted 
for the use and maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Chureh in Canada. It is therefore 
clearly apparent, that we are quite as 
much at liberty to consider the act of 
1791, with reference to the amendment of 
any imperfection or defect contained in it, 
as we are at liberty to consider in a similar 
manner any other act of the legislature. 
Sir, I lock upon it as extremely fortunate, 
that no doubt can exist on this point. I 
am glad that the supreme power of the 
British parliament to deal with defects or 
difficulties of this nature, and to reform 
the previous acts of the legislature, in 
regard to the government of our Canadian 
territories, cannot be disputed. I am the 
rather disposed to rejoice at this circum- 
stance, because, standing aloof, as we do, 
fcom the party feelings and local jealousies 
of the Canadians, our decision will be the 
more respected ; first, as coming from a 
high and competent authority; and next, 
on account of our manifest impartiality. 
On both these grounds I am satisfied that 
the final determination of parliament, in 
regard to the civil government of the 
Canadas, will be cheerfully received, and 
readily acquiesced in. In this view of the 
subject I confess I feel sanguine of the 
result of our interference. I consider it 
calculated to allay all the animosities of 
the Canadians, and, if wisely conducted 
well adapted to place the system of govern- 
ment in our North American territories on 
a satisfactory and permanent footing ; 
thus conducing at once to the manifest 
benefit of the colonies, and to the interests 
of the mother country. Sir, I feel most 
anxious to save the time of the House as 
much as possible, and with that view I 
shall not enter into details of the various 
changes that have taken place. 

The House is aware that the Canadas 
were ceded, in full sovereignty, to the 
British Crown, by the French nation, in 
the year 1763. They were then ceded to 
this country, without any stipulation or 
obligation whatever, with respect to the 
mode in which they were to be adminis- 
tered. So far from there being any con- 
dition or qualification connected with the 
surrender of these provinces, they were 
yielded up to England by France in full 
sovereignty and complete possession, asin 
the case of a new conquest. Perhaps 
it may be necessary to state, that the 





time to time, appear to require. Sir, it 


country was settled by the French about 
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the year 1660, when the first French 
governor was appointed. At this time the 
population was principally, if not wholly, 
confined to the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence, and the two towns then built, | 
namely, Montreal and Quebec; and at 
the period of the conquest the French 
settlers did not exceed sixty-five thousand. 
This was the utmost extent of the colony 


at this epoch of its history. Although | 


the population was so very limited, and 


although it was placed under circum- | 


stances, and with wants and necessities so 
different from what it could possibly have | 
experienced in the mother country, it was 
thought wise and just by the French go- 
vernment, to graft on so extremely limited 


a stock, the whole of the feudal system of 


France, as it existed in all its odious de- 
formities about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. We may apply to this 


conduct what had been said of those who | 


built country seats about the same period 
—that they adopted all the faults and 
sacrifices of comfort observable at Versailles, 
only wanting its grandeur. Such was the 
state of Canada under the French régime : 
the feudal system flourished in all its 
vigour among a small population and in 
the midst of a desert. The mother country 
grafted upon the other institutions of her 
colony a law of succession—not the general 
French law of succession, which was that 
of primogeniture, but a system denominated 
“‘the Custom of Paris.” So that, con- 
necting the effects of this law of succes- 
sion with the influence of the feudal 
system in Canada, while under the do- 
minion of the French, the consequences to 


the colony were any thing rather than | 


beneficial. The lords paramount held 
directly under the Crown, and granted 
certain portions of lands to their vassals, 


These seignories (according to the law of 


succession to which I have alluded) were 


not capable of severance ; but they were | 


divided and subdivided ever since the 
period of their first institution. They were 


to remain indivisible, because the holder | 


of the land owed suit and service to the 


lord paramount. Now, however, they are | 
subdivided into shares so minute as to be | 
greatly to the advantage of those who | 


administered the existing system of civil 
law; at the same time that the circum- 


stance is equally disadvantageous to the | 
interests of persons possessing or claiming | 


to possess property in them. Such is the 


natural consequence and effect of the com- | 
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| plicated state of tenures in the Canadas. 
| It was no longer ago than this morning 
| that I saw in a Canada paper an adver- 
'tisement of the sale of a one-thirteenth 
_of a hundredth part of a lordship. Some 
of the notices of sale in these colonies are 
| extremely curious, and comprehend frac- 
| tional parts of fractions of estates, of a 
nature to puzzle Mr. Finlayson himself, 
with all his skill in figures. We read 
| constantly of the third of a seventh, and the 
half of a sixth of a lordship to be disposed 
| of. I recollect a notice of the sale of a 
| forty- -fourth of a fourth of a tenth of a 
‘sixth share of an estate; another, of an 
eleventh of a fourth of a fifth of a sixth ; 
| and another of a forty- fourth of a fifth of 
}@ sixth. Under this curious and rather 
puzzling state of the law, by which seigno- 
tine are divided into such impracticable 
shares, it is almost impossible for any 
person to tell to whom it is that he owes 
| suit and service. Yeta great many duties 
are imposed under the feudal system, some 
of them to be paid in kind and some in 
money. For instance, there are fines— 
annual duties on all alienations of property 
—and various rights and duties of a most 
vexatious and harassing nature. Very 
shortly after the treaty, by which, in 1763, 
Canada was ceded to the Crown, the king 
of England issued a proclamation, inviting 
such of his subjects as were so disposed to 
settle in the newly-acquired territory ; 
declaring the royal intention shortly to 
confer a Legislative Assembly on the 
colony; and informing them, that all 
persons settling in the country should 
forthwith enjoy the benefit and protection 
derivable from British laws and courts of 
justice. Until the year 1774, British laws 
were, as far as possible, introduced and 
carried into effect in the colony. British 
courts of justice were established, with 
| proper judges to administer the law, and 
the whole system of British judicature was 
| set on foot, according to the terms of his 
majesty’s proclamation. The other part 
of the proclamation, however, containing 
| an assurance relative to the appointment 
of a Legislative Assembly, was not carried 
into effect. In 1774, from the situation 
in which other provinces of America, then 
belonging to the Crown, were placed, i 
was not thought expedient, by the go- 
vernment of the day, to grant a Legislative 
Assembly to Canada. It appeared, about 
_ this time, that the Canadians were greatly 
attached to their original system of legis 
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lation, and not well satisfied with that 
more recently introduced amongst them. 
Accordingly, it being thought desirable to 


conciliate the loyalty, affection, and good- | 


will, of our Canadian subjects at that junc- 
ture, in 1774 it was, for the first time 


mentioned in parliament, that it would be | 


desirable to pass an act of the legislature, 
not for the purpose of making good the 


assurance of 1763, but to recall all the | 


pledges relative to the formation of a 
system of British jurisprudence, and the 
establishment of British courts of justice. 
A bill was accordingly brought into the 
House of Commons, for the purpose of 
effecting this object. The preamble of 
the act was suggested by, and drawn up 
in compliance with, the wishes and feel- 
ings of the Canadians, and went upon the 
principle, that the French laws, to which 
they had been long accustomed, were 
well adapted to their situation and cir- 
cumstances. ‘The bill itself recalls all the 
declarations contained in the proclamation 
of 1763; re-establishes the French laws 
and customs as they regard property, and 
the system of civil law, including the Cus- 
tom of Paris. However, the same act 
makes provisions for retaining the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law of England in 
Canada; which, from 1774, was to be 
governed by the civil law of France, and 
the criminal code of England. Between 
the years 1763 and 1774, the Crown had 
proceeded to make grants of land in 
Canada, with a view to the settlement of 
the colony, by an additional number of new 
inhabitants. In all grants, out of imme- 
diate lordships, the lands were held under 
tenures of free or common soccage, as 
contradistinguished from seignories. The 
holders were placed under the influence of 
an unintelligible system of law. One 
estate was held by common soccage, ano- 
ther by a different tenure. With respect 
to civil rights, as I have already said, the 
French law and administration was estab- 
lished; but the English system of juris- 
prudence prevailed in criminal matters. 
In the same year, 1774, another important 


act, and one well calculated to conciliate | 
the favourable feelings and loyalty of the | 


Canadians towards the Crown, received 
the sanction of the legislature. By this 
act, it was provided, that all customs and 
duties (and they were numerous, onerous, 
and oppressive), heretofore imposed on the 
colonists by France, and from the date of 
the conquest to that year payable to Eng- 
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| land, should thenceforth and for ever 
cease and determine. In lieu of these 
imposts, the act appointed other duties of 
a more easy and equitable nature; the 
produce of which was to be appropriated, 
not to the advantage of the mother coun- 
try, but to defray the expenses necessarily 
attendant on the administration of civil 
justice, and the maintenance of the local 
government of Canada. Thus, in the 
memorable year, 1774, two boons were 
afforded to the Canadians; the first of 
which was, the restoration of the system 
of civil law, of which they approved, and 
under which they had before lived; the 
other consisted in the recognition, by this 
country, of the established religion, and a 
provision being made for its maintenance 
and support. The latter is a boon which 
I sincerely trust may never be withdrawn. 
I have spoken of these two measures 
adopted by England, as boons to the 
Canadians; for such they were certainly 
considered by them at the time, whatever 
may have been the subsequent effects of 
one of them: suffice it to say, they were 
afforded in a spirit of conciliation, and ac- 
cepted with feelings of gratitude and sa- 
tisfaction. Of the recognition and estab- 
lishment of the prevailing religion in Ca- 
nada, in 1774, I have already spoken in 
terms of approbation, and have only to 
repeat my hope, that the gift may never 
be disturbed. No doubt, it was thank- 
fully received, and is gratefully remem- 
bered. The other boon; namely, the re- 
storation of the system of French law, and 
administration in civil cases, was, in all pro- 
bability, quite as much prized at the time 
| by the parties, as the provision made for 
recognising their religious faith. I am 
satisfied, however, that if not then restored 
and re-established, the laws in question 
(which are unfriendly to commerce, and 
repugnant to enlightened principles of un- 
restricted dealing) must soon have disap- 
peared under the influence of British en- 
terprise. But, passing by this topic for 
the present, I may be allowed to remark, 
that the abolition of the French duties, 
and the imposition of other and less bur- 
thensome taxes, the proceeds of which were 
applied to the support of the Colonial 
Government and institutions, was in itself 
a considerable benefit to the Canadians. 
In 1778, a law was-passed in this coun- 
try, which, although not immediately bear- 
ing upon, or having reference to, Canada, 
was yet of considerable importance, as 
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well to that as to our other colonies. I 
allude to the Declaratory act, by which 
this country relinquished all future right 
to tax its colonies, granting them the 
power to impose duties themselves, which 
duties were to be applied to the support 
of their own institutions and establish- 
ments, and were not to form part of the 
revenue of Great Britain. At this time 
there existed, perhaps, a doubt, as to 
whether the act applied to Canada. Some 
thought that the bill was only meant to 
apply to our colonies in the West Indies, 
and to those places in America that re- 
tained their allegiance to England, and 
had legislative assemblies of their own, 
which were hereby authorised to tax them- 
selves. But, however the fact might be, 
in this state Canada remained until the 
year 1791, when it was thought necessary 
by Mr. Pitt to introduce his bill, since 
known by the appellation of the Quebec 
Act. This law attracted more notice at 
the time of its enactment, principally on 
account of the then state of parties in the 
House of Commons, than it might, in all 
probability, have otherwise done, by reason 
of its intrinsic interest or importance. Mr. 
Pitt thought it no more than was due to 
the growing importance and wealth of 
Canada, to give that colony a popular repre- 
sentation. “By one of the provisions of this 
act, the right and control over all imposts 
was vested in an Assembly, to be so con- 
stituted. We should bear this circum- 
stance in mind, because what now exists 
has reference to this act. By the act of 
1774, the system of civil law of the colony 
was established, and provisions were made 
for the support of its government, by 
means of moderate duties then imposed. 
Under the act of 1791, all duties were to 
be imposed and appropriated as the colo- 
nial legislature should determine. Ano- 
ther object of the act was, to divide the 
colony into two separate provinces— 
(Upper and Lower Canada), giving to 
each a separate legislature. It was con- 
sidered desirable to encourage loyalists 
and disbanded soldiers to become settlers 
in Upper Canada, where there were no 
French settlers, and no feudal system was 
in operation. The act pore, that, 

the province of Lower Canada, the inate: 
tive assembly should consist of not less 
than fifty members, while in Upper Canada 
(then about to be settled) the population 
being more scanty, the minimum of mem- 
bers of assembly was fixed at fifteen, In 
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Upper Canada the assembly was to be in- 
creased, as the province should become 
more thickly peopled. These details were 
left to those persons who administered the 
government in the colony. The gallant 
officer who administered the government 
of Canada in 1792, divided it into eigh- 
teen counties, each sending two members 
to the assembly: three counties sending 
each one representative ; two cities pri- 
vileged to elect four members; one town 
sending two members, and one electing 
one representative ; making a total of 
fifty. What I complain of is, that the 
representation was not equally distributed ; 
it is a great error to take the density of 
population many years ago, and apply it, 
us a permanent standard, to the number 
of representatives to be chosen for particu- 
lar places and departments. The effect of 
this erroncous principle has necessarily 
been, to throw the chief power of repre- 
sentation into the hands of the seignories. 
The same defect exists in Upper as in 
Lower Canada. The English settlers are 
excluded from a fair participation in what 
ought to be a popular representation, and 
the power of election is thrown into the 
hands of the descendants of the French. 
I state these complaints with the more 
confidence, because, in all parts of Canada, 
it is agreed that the present system works 
so ill as to stand in need of alteration. 
Under the present practice, the English 
settler is exposed to great inconvenience, 
and suffers an unjust exclusion from ad- 
vantages of which it is only just that he 
should enjoy a reasonable share. I allude 
now to the condition of our countrymen in 
Lower Canada; but, in doing so, I do not 
desire to make it a matter of charge against 
those who represent the French seignories, 
that they act as they do. It is the system, 
and not the individuals, that requires re- 
formation. There is no possibility of suing 
or being sued, except in the French courts, 
and according to the French form and 
practice—no mode of transacting commer- 
cial business, except under French customs, 
now obsolete in France. In Lower Canada 
they go upon the law and system of feudal 
tenure, and the law is more incapable of 
ever being improved or modified by the 
progress of information and knowledge, 

than if it still remained the system “of 
France and the model of her dependencies. 

Here, in the midst of a wilderness, flourishes 

the French feudal system, and the custom 





of Paris of centuries ago, The result is, 
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that Englishmen in Canada are as much | on which the bill which my right hon. 


like aliens and settlers in foreign land, as 
an equal number of British subjects, who 


| 


friend introduced with that view, were 
opposed, but the principle, I believe, was 


should have sat down in the centre of | the lateness of the session at which it was 


France in the thirteenth century. 


not therefore to be wondered at, that our | 
| present at the discussion of so important 


countrymen have had to encounter consi- 
derable difficulty in Lower Canada, and 
that but a slow progress has been made 
towards the settlement of that province, as 
compared with the Upper province. In 
fact, the inconvenience of the existing 
condition of things cannot be well under- 
stood in this country. In this colony the 
law of mortgage is in the worst state. 
The registration of deeds is another point 
deserving attention; and the laws and 
usages relating to the formation of roads 
are those of the old French feudal system. 
The consequence has been, that in the 
last fifteen years not one single Road-bill 
has been passed by the legislative assembly 
of that province. Thus, there is no op- 
portunity afforded the English townships 
of communicating with the river St. Law- 
rence, except by some of its tributary 
streams, on account of the interposition of 
the seigneuries between them and that 
river. In the same manner, another part 
of what I consider an important public 
duty in a legislative assembly was over- 
looked—I mean the education of the chil- 
dren of the settlers. That is a subject 
never thought of. In point of fact, the 
state of things is such, that the settlers 
feel more disposed to connect themselves 
with those districts which border on the 
United States, where they can better have 
their wants of this description supplied, 
and receive the benefits of the adminis- 
tration of justice, than to remain in the 
country to which they owe allegiance. 
These evils, Sir, have, I regret to say, been 
of some standing, but they have been more 
severely felt, as the capital and population 
of this country have been directed to these 
colonies, and as they have become of 
greater importance to the interests of the 
mother country. Having become sensible 
of the evil, the question now arises as to 
what remedy shall be applied to it. There 
was one suggested, and which was at- 
tempted to be carried into effect about 
four years back, by which the two legisla- 
tures were to be incorporated into one; 
that is, the Upper, or English part of the 
province, was to be reunited under one 
government, with the French or lower | 


part of it, There were various grounds | fines, forfeitures, and other incomings, 





It is | brought forward, and the consequent few- 


ness of the members that would have been 


a question. That bill, therefore, did not 
pass. Whether the remedy it proposed 
is the best that can be imagined, I will 
not undertake to say; but it is certainly 
open to many serious objections. Those, 
hewever, will be proper subjects for the 
consideration of the committee I mean to 
propose. Another remedy that has been 
suggested is to form all the English town- 
ships, as they are, for the sake of distine- 
tion, called, into a third province. To 
that scheme, also, the objections are nu- 
merous and serious. Indeed, none that 
have been devised have not been subject 
to many objections. It will be the duty 
of the committee to point out that course 
which presents the least of those objections, 
to reconcile the conflicting pretensions of 
the different parties, and thus to remove 
the great obstacles to the improvement of 
this important colony. 

But, Sir, these are not the only consi- 
derations that have induced me to recom- 
mend the House to take into its considera- 
tion the state of the civil government of 
Canada. Besides the obstacles I have 
mentioned, as lying in the way of the 
happiness of this colony, another, of a 
most formidable nature, has grown up out 
of the state of the representative system, 
as I have described it. I allude to the 
disputes which have arisen, concerning 
the extent of control which the colonial 
legislature should have over the public 


‘revenue of the colony and its fiscal regula- 


tions. I have already stated that, in 
1774, all the taxes that had been imposed 
under the French regime were abrogated, 
and other duties levied in their stead, 
which were appropriated by the Crown to 
defray the expenses of the administration 


| of justice, and of the civil establishment 


of the colony. The duties, thus levied, 
in lieu of the old French ones, I may de- 
scribe technically as the permanent re- 
venue of the Crown. It amounts to 


about 35,0002. per aunum, and has been 
applied to the purposes for which it was 


appropriated by the act of 1774. Besides 
this, the Crown has a sinall revenue called 
the casualty revenue, which consists of 
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belonging to the Crown as the Lord Para- 
mount. This revenue amounts to about 
5,000/. per annum, and is at the absolute 
disposal of the Crown; but this also has 
been appropriated to the civil services of 
the country. The remaining revenue of 
the colony arises from taxes imposed since 
1791, by the colonial legislature. Part 
of this revenue the Assembly has appro- 
priated specifically to discharge the ex- 
penses of its own sittings, and part to the 
improvement of the navigation of the river 
St. Lawrence. The remainder has been 
appropriated by the legislature to the 
different expenses of the colony generally. 
The amount thus collected, by the taxes 
imposed by the Assembly, has been, upon 
an average, about 140,000/. per annum. 
There are also some small sums raised, by 
virtue of acts of this House, passed for the 
purpose of regulating the trade of the 
colony. For some time after the passing 
of the act in 1774, nothing could go on 
more smoothly than the system it estab- 
lished. The Crown had divested itself of 
the power it had over the permanent 
revenue; and the sum raised under that 
name, although small, was sufficient for 
the maintenance of the civil service, and 
of the judicial establishments. After- 
wards, however, the necessity of making 
roads, and numerous other expenses in- 
cidental to a rising colony, rendered this 
sum insufficient. It became necessary, 
therefore, to raise a larger sum; and this 
was done by the authority of the House 
of Assembly. By what degrees, in what 
manner, and under what circumstances, 
a difference grew up between the local 
legislature and the executive government, 
it is not necessary I should trace, for any 
of the purposes [ have now in view. The 
present state of the controversy, however, 
is of this nature. The House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada claims the right of ap- 
propriating the permanent revenue itein 
by item ; that is to say, the right of de- 
ciding what branches of the civil service, 
and what of the judicial establishmenis, 
should receive their incomes, and in what 
portions, from this fund. On the other 
part, it is maintained, and, as it appears 
to me, in a manner absolutely incontro- 
vertible in law, that the Crown possesses 
over this revenue a discretionary power, 
as to the proportions in which it is to be 
distributed, provided it be for purposes 
directed by the act. I believe there is no 
lawyer in this country, nor indeed any one 
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in the least acquainted with the relative 
situations of the parties, who will deny, 
that as long as the Crown appropriates 
that revenue to the administration of jus- 
tice in Canada, and to its civil govern- 
ment, pursuant to the words of the act of 
1774—as long as it fulfils all the condi- 
tions required by good faith towards the 
Canadians, no one, I say, will deny its 
right to prescribe the mode in which the 
revenue, consistently with that act, shall 
be expended. There is no one who will not 
say, that the pretensions of the legislative 
body to take the whole management of 
this money into its own hands, are neither 
founded in law nor practice. On the 
other hand, the House of Assembly hold- 
ing the public purse in its hands, having 
the complete command of the general re- 
venue, in order to enforce its unreasonable 
pretensions, have refused to appropriate 
any part of the larger revenue, of which 
they have the command, unless the ap- 
propriation of the permanent Crown re- 
venue be given up to them also. 

This, Sir, is the state of the controversy 
between the Executive and Legislative body 
in Canada. The consequences of the 
agitation of such a question as this, in 
which both parties have stood upon their 
extreme rights, have been most unfortunate. 
One of the consequences has been, the 
necessity under which the representative 
of the king has found himself, of appro- 
priating money for the necessary services 
of the colony, ‘eiibiaek the sanction of the 
colonial legislature. Such a thing as this 
in a country with a Legislative Assembly, 
can only be justified by the absolute ne- 
cessity of preventing general confusion, 
— the subversion of the government. 

I do not stand here—living as I do, ina 
country where the rights “of the popular 
branch of the legislature to control the 
expenditure of the money it raises are so 
well known and universally acknowledged 
—to defend the abstract propriety of a 
governor of a colony, appropriating its 
revenue without the sanction of an act of 
the legislature, as required by law; but, 
pressed by necessity, it ought not perhaps 
to be wondered at, however we may regret 
the necessity, that a governor should take 
all the means in his power to maintain the 
tranquillity of the place committed to his 
charge. hileper principles are pressed to 
the xtreme, a legislature may, no doubt, 
distress the executive government of a 
country, and so wear it out by continued 
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opposition, as to have the point in dispute 
conceded; but what, in the mean time, 
are the unfortunate results to the people ? 
What, in the midst of these conflicts, has 
been the result to the province of Canada ? 
Nothing was expended, of the money 
raised in this irregular manner, but what 
was absolutely necessary to carry on the 
government of the province : all improve- 
ment was at a stand; the roads were 


neglected; education was overlooked; | 


the public buildings were suffered to fall 
to decay, and the country generally brought 
to such a state that there was not a 
Canadian whose interests did not suffer. 
Sir, the recurrence of such a state of 
things it is our duty to prevent, and I 
think I have made out a case sufficient to 
convince the House, that, if we have the 
right and the power, the time is come 
which warrants me in calling upon parlia- 
ment to interpose its authority, for the 


purpose of quieting these feuds, and of | 


establishing such a system of civil govern- 
ment in Canada, as may give a fair share 
to all parties in the province, of the ad- 
ministration of the revenues, so as to 
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ticular fund these charges should be 
defrayed, [ am not prepared to say; but 
the present plan of paying a fixed sum out 
of a variable revenue, I certainly think 
might be amended. J think some mode 
might be found, for establishing what I 
have styled the civil list; from which the 
salaries of the judicial and other depart- 
ments should be granted for life: or in 
any other way that would answer the 
object I have in view. The remainder of 
the revenue should then be left at the free 
disposal of the Colonial legislature. 1 
must here, in justice to the king’s govern- 


| ment in Canada, claim for them their due. 


So far were theyfrom wishing to have the con- 
trol over any further sum than that to which 
I have alluded, that they never hesitated, 
during the whole of these troubles, to lay 
before the legislature of the province an 
account of the application of the revenue, 
in order that the Assembly might be 
assured there was no misapplication of it. 


_ The government there are perfectly willing, 


it is evident from this, to accede to the 


' suogestion | have just made respectin 
$s J § 


render them available for the improve- | 


ment of the country—such a system as 
will, on the one hand, give to the Legis- 
lative Assembly the power of directing 
the whole application of funds for the 


the share of control it shall have over the 
Colonial revenue. 

Sir, I do not think there are any other 
topics connected with the present state of 


' Canada, which would justify me in de- 


internal improvement of the province, and, ; 
on the other, restrain them from the exer- | 


cise of any authority over what I may call 
the civil list. Every man who knows any 
thing of the country must be aware of the 
unfitness of the king’s representative in 
the government, and the judicial establish- 
ment for the administration of criminal 
justice, which is the same as that of 
England, depending tor their stipends 
upon the varying judgments of a popular 
assembly. The inexpediency of this, with 
regard to the judicial establishment, which 
in its administration of justice might often 
come into collision with the members of 
the Assembly, whose judgment is every 
year to regulate the reward of their ser- 
vices, must be particularly obvious. Judges 
have duties to perform, which render it 
essential that they should be perfectly 
independent. : 

I trust I need say no more to convince 
the House, that the system wished to be 
established by the Canadian legislature is 
not compatible with the independence and 
dignity, either of the king’s representative 
or the criminal judges, Out of what par- 


, on which I principally rest. 


taining the House longer, as I trust 1 have 
said sufficient to support me in the motion 
I intend to make. There are two grounds 
The first is 
the state of the Representative system in 


| Lower Canada, and the situation of the 


revenue in respect to the administration 


| of Justice; the second is the controversy 





which has grown up respecting the powers 
of the Executive and Legislative bodies. 
The case ] have made out on those two 
points is sufficient, [ trust, to entitle me 
to the committee for which I mean to 
move. Before I sit down, I beg only to 
add a word or two, respecting a point 
which has been insinuated in this House, 
and discussed in other places. [I allude 
to what has been said respecting the policy 
of giving up the colony altogether. Those 
who think it would be politic to do so, 
may say that we ought to spare ourselves 
the trouble of improving the state of the 
provinces, by taking the wiser course of 
relinquishing them altogether. Let those 
who argue thus, consider that the inhabi- 
tants are our fellow subjects--and willing 
to fulfil all the obligations that their sworn 
allegiance to the Crown requires. I say 
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that, whilst that is the case, they are en- 
titled to claim from us that protection | 
which their fidelity and good conduct’ 
have rendered them so worthy of. On 
the present occasion, I will not dilate on 
the importance of the connexion, in a 
naval, political and commercial, point of 
view, but I must remind the House, that 
the political honour, the good faith of this 
country, are pledged to the protection 
and support of the Canadian provinces, 
and warn them of the moral effect which 
will be produced throughout Europe and 
the world, by our.voluntary relinquishment, 
if it may not rather be called abandonment, 
of our dominion over that quarter of the 
globe. No country more loudly, more 
justly, demands our support, our protection, 

than Canada. Her value tous, is not like 
that of Louisiana to France, to be estimated 
by pounds, shillings, and pence, nor ought 
it basely to be sold or bartered for money. 

We cannot part with our dominions there. 

without doing an injustice to their fidelity, | 

and tried attachment, and tarnishing the | 

national honour. We are not at liberty | 
to forego the high and important duties | 
imposed on us by our relative situation | 
towards those colonies. It is a country | 
where no distinctions prevail, such as dis- | 

turb some of our other territorial posses- | 
sions abroad ; there are no distinctions of | 
castes, no slav ery, which tend to engender | 
dissention or disattection. We have every | 
were displayed marks of a paternal govern- 
ment, and planted improvement not ouly 
on our colonies there, but wherever our 
empire is acknowledged : we have carried 
thither our language, our laws, and our 
free institutions, and they cannot fail, in 
the fulness of time, to be free countries 
like our own. If it be said “ this was true, 
but it has been done at a great sacrifice,” 
I answer, that, in despite of that sacrifice, 
England still stands pre-eminent in power 
and in happiness above all other nations. 
I say, moreover, that we should be well 
paid for all the sacrifices we may yet be 
called upon to make, if we are to add to 
the rich harvest of glory we have already 
reaped, by being the parent of countries 
in which the same happiness and _pros- 
perity that have distinguished this country 
will, I trust, for ages to come, be enjoyed. 
That will be our reward for establishing 
our superfluous population, not only in 
America, but in other quarters of the world. 
What can be a prouder feeling for English- 
men than that England has done its duty 
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' to the world, by attempting, and success- 
fully, to improve it? Whether Canada is 
to remain for ever dependent on England, 

or is to become an independent State— 
not, I trust, by hostile separation, but by 
amicable arrangement—it is still the duty 
and. interest of this country to imbue it 
with English feeling, and benefit it with 
English ‘laws and institutions. I move, 
Sir, “That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the State of the 
Civil Government of Canada, as Estab- 
lished by the 3lst George 3rd, cap. 31, and 
Report their Observations and Opinions 
thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Labouchere said, that he fully ad- 
mitted that the parliament of Great Britain, 
in what Mr. Burke had termed its imperial 
capacity, possessed the power of interfer- 
ence and control over all the subordinate 
legislatures of our colonies, but he thought 
that this power should be used with ex- 
treme caution, and only on a clear case 
being made out of the imperative neces- 
sity for such interference. He thought a 
fair exception might be taken to the light 
attempted to be thrown on the views of 
Mr. Pitt, in framing the constitution of 
1791, which was the great charter of Ca- 


| nadian liberties. He could not help say- 


ing, that if those views had been carried 
into more complete effect, and that if the 
free governments thus formed, had been 
administered more fully in the genuine 
spirit of that great minister, the prospects 
of the Canadas would have been much ad- 
vanced, and the present discontents would 
not have existed there. Mr. Pitt attached 
the utmost importance to the independence 
of the legislative council in both provinces, 
and even went so far as to desire to create 
an order of nobility, of which it might con- 
sist, in the Lower Canada. But the present 
system was to fill the legislative councils 
with placemen and dependents upon the 
government, and in the lower province to 
throw the whole power of that body into the 
haads of the English minority. The right 
hon. gentleman, therefore, in his opinion, 
did injustice to the memory of Mr. Pitt, 
when he said that his plan had failed, that 
plan having, im fact, never been acted 
upon. With regard to Lower Canada, 
he trusted that the House would not lose 
sight of the state of its population. There 
were at present, about four hundred and 
forty thousand French, and eighty thou- 
sand. English in that province. He felt 
as strongly as any one could do for the 
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situation of the English minority. He 
felt that the government of this country 
were bound to do all that could be done 
in their behalf, and if the right hon. gen- 


tleman should do him the honour of 


naming him on the committee, no one 
would enter it with a more sincere desire 
to act on that feeling. He was a little 


alarmed, he would confess, at the manner | 


in which the right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the French system of laws; he 
had spoken of them as something bar- 
barous, handed down from the middle ages, 
and as entitled to little respect in present 
times. But, whatever the right hon. gen- 
tleman might think of the system, or what- 
ever the system in itself might be, the 
French were warmly attached to it, and 
that was a reason why it should be regard- 
ed with due consideration for their opinions 
or prejudices. He was no lawyer, but he 
was told that the Custom of Paris was the 
mildest of all the systems of feudal law, 
and he knew that every class of the French 
population preferred it to any other what- 
ever. In relation to this subject he could 
not entirely pass over a point on which he 
wished, however, to speak with great re- 
serve and caution. He regretted that lord 
Dalhousie had succeeded so ill in con- 


ciliating the affections of the pceopie he | 


was sent to govern, and that he had 
thought it necessary to have recourse to 
such strong and extreme measures towards 
the House of Assembly, and towards most 
respectable individuals, officers of that 
militia which had evinced in the late war, 
not merely the strictest fidelity, but the 
most enthusiastic loyalty to the British 
Crown and people. There was one point 
more, which he begged to press with pe- 
culiar anxiety on the right hon. gentleman. 
He hoped that he should have the satis- 
faction of hearing that right hon. gentle- 
man declare more distinctly that he had 
no intention of taking these colonies by 
surprise, or to make any material altera- 
tion in their laws and constitutional rights, 
without giving them an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions upon such altera- 
tion. He felt the greater anxiety upon 
this point, when he recollected the manner 
in which these colonies had been treated 
by the government at Rome in the year 
1822, which had been introduced into this 
House by a right hon. gentleman he saw 
in his place, the member for Newcastle 
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(of that right hon. gentleman with such a 
| measure; but he could not help remind- 
ing the House, that it was at the close of 
| the month of June, in a House composed 
of only sixty members, that the right hon. 
| gentleman had thought proper to introduce 
‘his bill—a bill calculated to do no less 
than to destroy the constitution which Mr. 
Pitt and the parliament had solemnly be- 
stowed upon the Canadas. The right 
hon. gentleman came down to the House, 
in order to take the House by surprise, 
and so he could assure the House that 
the colonies themselves had felt it. Some- 
time after this had happened, it had been 
his fortune to visit Canada, and he could 
aver, that the feeling of indignation and 
suspicion produced towards this govern- 
ment by the bill of 1822, was greater than 
those could well imagine who had not been 
witnesses of it. A right hon. and learned 
gentleman below him, whom he rejoiced 
to see in his place (sir J. Mackintosh) had 
been mainly instrumental in saving this 
House from the disgrace, and these colo- 
nies from the evils, that would have been 
consequent on sucha measure. He hoped 
that what was about to be done now, 
i would be done in a very opposite spirit, 
that it would be made the subject of pure 
deliberation, and above all, that nothing 
would be done until they knew what the 
colonies themselves wished. If we could 
not keep the Canadas with the good-will 
of the inhabitants, we could not keep 
them at all. He hoped that this all-im- 
portant truth would never be lost sight of 
in any measure to be proposed. He could 
not sit down without thanking the right 
‘hon. gentleman for what he had said 
towards the conclusion of his speech, that 
as long as Canada desired British connec- 
tion, this country could not desert her. 
He liked to hear such sentiments from the 
, mouth of a British minister, and he agreed 
with the right hon. gentleman, that Eng- 
lish honour, as well as English interests, 
| were here concerned. It well became the 
spirit of the British nation, to place a high 
_valuc on a colony associated in her annals 
with the trophies of Wolfe, and the genius 
of Chatham, and the still more honourable 
distinction conferred by the attachment of 
/a people whose affections she had con- 
quered by the inestimable gift of her own 
free and liberal institutions. 
Sir James Mackintosh said—I think I 








(Mr. Wilmot Horton). It was with pain | may interpret fairly the general feeling of 


that he was obliged to connect the name | the House, when I express my congratula- 
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tions upon the great extent of talent and | 


information which the hon. member for 
St. Michael’s has just displayed, and that 
I may venture to assert, he has given us 
full assurance, in his future progress, of 
proving a useful and valuable member of 
the parliament of this country. I cannot, 
also, avoid observing, that the laudable 


curiosity which carried him to visit that | 


country, whose situation is now the subject 
of discussion ; and, still more, the curiosity | 
which led him to visit that imperial re- , 
public, which occupies the other best por- 
tion of the American continent, gave evi- 
dence of a mind actuated by enlarged and 
liberal views, and evinced a spirit of inquiry 
into scenes and subjects which have been 
disdained by the modern travellers who 
seek foreign countries from a passion for 
the fine arts, or as a source of elegant 
amusement. — After having presented a 
petition signed by eighty-seven thousand 
of the inhabitants of Canada, compre- 
hending among its numbers nine-tenths of , 
the heads of families in the province, and 
more than two-thirds of its landed pro- | 
prietors ; and after having shewn, that the , 
petitioners had the gravest causes of com- | 
plaint against the administration of the | 
government in that colony; it would be | 
an act of inconsistency on my part, to | 
attempt to throw any obstacle in the way 
of that inquiry which the right hon. gen- | 
tleman proposes. It might seem, indeed, 
a more natural course on my part, if I had 
seconded such a proposition. Perhaps I 
might have been contented to give a silent 
acquiescence to the appointment of the , 
committee, and reserve any observations I 
may have to offer until some specific mea- 
sures were proposed, or unt'l the House 
was in possession of the information which 
may be procured through the labours of 
the committee—perhaps, I say, I might 
have been disposed to adopt this course, 
if I had not been intrusted by those per- 
sons with the presentation of their petition, 
and therefore bound by a sense of the 
trust reposed in me, to allow no oppor- 
tunity to pass over of calling the attention 
of the House to the grievances of the 
petitioners, and to their claims for redress, 
and for the maintenance of their legitimate 
rights. This duty I hold mys self bound 
to execute, according to the best of my 
ability, without sacrificing my judgment, 
or rendering it subordinate to any sense of 
duty, but feeling only that the confidence 
of the petitioners binds me to act on their 
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behalf, and as their advocate, in precisely 
the same manner, and to the same extent, 
as if I had been invested with another 
character, and authorized to state their 
complaints in a different situation. 

To begin, then, with the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, I may take leave to 
observe, that in all that was contained in 
the latter part of it, he has my fullest and 
most cordial assent. In 1822, when the 
state of the Canadians was last before the 
House, I stated the principles which ought 
to be maintained with respect to what the 
right hon. gentleman has very properly 
and eloquently called the Great British 
Confederacy. I hold now, as I did then, 
that all the different portions of that con- 
federacy are integral parts of the British 
empire ; and, as such, entitled to the fullest 
protection. I hold that they are all bound 
together as one great class, by an alliance 
prior in importance to every ‘other, more 
binding upon us than any treaty ever 
entered into with any state, and the ful- 
filment of which we can never desert 
without the sacrifice of a great moral 
duty. I hold that it can be a matter of 
no moment, in this bond of alliance, 
whether the parties be divided by seas 
and oceans, or be occupiers of two neigh- 
bouring countries. I hold that the moral 
bond of duty and protection is the same. 
My maxims of colonial policy are few and 


‘simple. A full and efficient protection 


from all foreign influence ; full permission 
to conduct the whole of their own internal 
affairs ; compelling them to pay all the 
reasonable expenses of their own govern- 
ment, and giving them, at the same time, 
a perfect control over the expenditure of 
the money; and imposing no restrictions 
of any kind upon the industry or traffic of 
the people. These are the only conditions 
which ] would impose in the bond of alli- 
ance with the metropolitan government, 
and the only terms upon which [| wish 
that all of them should be governed. 
These, too, are the only means by which 
the hitherto almost incurable evil of all 
distant governments can be either miti- 
gated or removed. And it may be a 
matter of doubt whether, in such circum- 
stances, the colonists would not be under 
a more gentle control, and in a happier 
state, than if they were to be admitted to 
a full participation in the rule, and brought 
under the immediate and full protection, 
of the parent government. This is my 
creed upon the subject of Colonies ; and I 
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agree most fully with the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, when he expressed a wish, 
that we should leave the regulation of the 
internal affairs of colonies to the colonists, 
except in eases of the most urgent and 
manifest necessity. The most urgent 
necessity, I say; and few and rare ought 
to be the exceptions to the rule even upon 
the strength of those necessities. Under 
these circumstances of right, I contend, 
it is prudent to regard all our colonies, 
and peculiarly the population of these two 
great provinces; provinces placed in one 
of those rare and happy states of society, 
in which the progress of population must 
be regarded as a blessing to mankind ; 
provinces exempt from the curse of foster- 
ing slavery—exempt from the evils pro- 
duced by the contentions of jarring sys- 
tems of religion, enjoying the blessings of 
universal toleration, and presenting a state 
of society the most unlike that can possibly 
be imagined to the fastidious distinctions 
of Europe. Exempt at once from the 
slavery of the West, and the castes of the 
East—exempt, too, from the embarrass- 
ments of that other great continent which 
we have chosen as a penal settlement, and 
in which the prejudices of society have 
been displayed, | regret to find, in a most 
unreasonable degree—exempt from all the 
artificial distinctions of the Old World, 
and many of the evils of the New, we see 
a great population rapidly growing up to 
be a great nation. None of the claims of 
such a population ought to be cast aside, 
and none of their complaints can deserve 
any but the most serious consideration, 
The right hon. gentleman divided his 
speech into two parts; or rather, I ought 
to say, he entered into two different classes 
of reasoning, in order to prove the neces- 
sity for the Committee of Inquiry for which 
he has moved. In the first he declared, 
that the excesses and complaints of the 
colonists arose from the defect of their 
constitution, and next from certain con- 
tentions into which they had fallen with 
lord Dalhousie. In any thing I may say 
upon this occasion, I beg to be understood, 
that I do not cast any imputation upon 
the character of that noble lord : I speak 
merely of the acts of his government ; 
and I wish solely to be understood as 
saying, that my opinion of the acts of that 
government are different from those which 
I conscientiously believe to have been his. 
I really, however, must say, that I thought 
the right hon. gentleman, in one part of 
VOL, XIX, 
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his address, had indulged himself in some 
pleasantries which seemed ill-suited to the 
subject upon which he claimed our atten- 
tion: I allude to the three essential griev- 
ances which he seemed to imagine led to 
many, if not all, of the discontents and 
complaints of the colonists. There was 
the perplexed system of the laws upon the 
subject of real property, which created 
such a vexatious delay, and such enormous 
costs to the suitor, that amounted very 
nearly to a denial of justice. This, the 
right hon. gentleman said, arose from the 
law called the Custom of Paris. The next 
cause of discontent the right hon. gentle- 
man described as arising from the very 
inadequate representation of the people in 
parliament. That he recommended to 
the immediate attention of the committee, 
for the purpose of revision. And lastly, 
that the members of the legislature were 
so absurdly ignorant of the first principles 
of political economy as to have attempted 
to exclude all the industry and capital of 
other countries from flowing in to enrich 
and fertilise their shores. These were the 
three grounds upon which the right hon. 
gentleman had formally impeached the 
people of Canada, before the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, of Great Britain 
and freland in parliament assembled. Did 
the right hon. gentleman never hear of any 
other systein of law in any other country 
than Canada, in which a jumble of obso- 
lete usages was mixed up and confounded 
with modern subtleties, until the mind of 
the most acute men of the age, or of the 
nation—men who had passed, in a service 
of forty years, through every stage of its 
gradations—were driven to declare, that 
they felt totally unable to find their way 
through its labyrinths, and were compelled, 
by their doubts of what was law and what 
was not, to add, in a most ruinous degree, 
to the expenses of the suitor? This system 
has been called the Common Law, the 
‘““ wisdom of our ancestors,” and various 
other venerable names. Did the right 
hon. gentleman never hear of a system of 
representation in any other country, totally 
irreconcilable either with the state of the 
population, or with any rule or principle 
under heaven? Have I not heard over 
and over again, from the lips of the right 
hon. gentleman, and from one whom, alas! 
I shall hear no more, that this inadequate 
system of representation possessed extra- 
ordinary advantages over those more sys- 
tematic contrivances which resulted from 
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the better-regulated systems of the consti- 
tution-makers of other countries? And 
yet it is for this very irregularity in their 
representation, that the Canadians are 
now to be brought before the judgment- 
seat of the right hon. gentleman’s com- 
mittee.—I felt still greater wonder, how- 
ever, when I heard the right hon. gentle- 
man mention his third ground of objection 
to the proceedings of the colonists, and 
his third cause of their discontent—their 
ignorance of political economy. Too 
surely the laws for the exclusion of the 
capital and industry of other countries did 
display the grossest ignorance of that 
science! I should not much wonder if 1 
heard of the Canadians devising plans to 
prevent the entrance of a single on of 
foreign corn into the provinces! I should 
not wonder to hear the members of their 
legislature, and their great land-owners, 
contending, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary the people should be able to raise all 
their own food ; and consequently (although, 
perhaps, they do not see the consequence), 
to make every other nation in the world 
completely independent of their products 
or their industry. It was barely possible 
that some such nonsense as this might be 
uttered in the legislative assembly. of the 
Canadians. The right hon. gentleman 
has alluded to the seigniors, and their 
vassals, Some of these “‘ Most potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors” might hap- 
pen to be jealous of their manorial rights, 
for seignoraltics mean manors; and a 
seignior is only, therefore, a lord of the 
manor. How harmless this Jofiy word 


seems to be when translated! Some of 


these seigniors might happen, I say, to be 
jealous of their manorial privileges, and 
anxious for the prescrvation of their game. 
t am avery bad sportsman myself, and not 
well acquainted with the different objects 
of anxicty to such persons; but there may, 
too, be persons in these colonics who may 
take upon them to institute a rigorous in- 
quiry into the state of their game, and into 
the best methods of preserving red game 
and black game, and pheasants and part- 
rilges; and who might be disposed to make 
it a question, whether any evils arose from 
the preservation of these things for their 
sport, or whether the safety; the liberty, 
and the life of their fellow-subjects, ought 
not to be sacrificed for their personal grati- 
fication ?—In referring to the observations 
upon the subject of the Custom of Paris, 
I would beg the House to consider, that 
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no change was made in it from 1760 to 
1789; and although I admit, with the 
right hon. gentleman, that it may be bad 
as a system of conveyance, and as render- 
ing the system of laws expensive, from the 
ditticulties produced by mortgages, yet 
still I must contend, that the Canadians 
cannot be very ill off under a code of laws 
which grew up under the auspices of the 
parliament of Paris—a body comprising 
the greatest learning and talent ever 
brought to the study of the law, and boast- 
ing of the names of L’Hopital and Mon- 
tesquieu. Neither can it be said, that the 
Assembly of Canada was so indifferent. to 
its system of representation ; for it ought 
to be recollected, that they passed a bill 
to amend it, although it was thrown out 
by the council; that is, in fact, by the 
government. At all events, this showed 
that there was no want of a disposition to 
amend the condition of their representation, 
although government might differ from 
them as to the best method of accomplish- 
ing that object.—A bill for establishing the 
independence of the judges was another 
of those remedial measures threwn out by 
the Upper House. As at present informed, 
however, without going further into those 
questions, I sec enough : stated in the peti- 
tion upon the table of the House, to justify 
the appointment of a Committce of Inquiry. 

In every couniry, Sir, the wishes of the 
greater number of the inhabitants, and 
those in possession of the great mass of 
the property, ought to have great influ- 
ence with the government ; they ought to 
possess the power of the government; and 
if this be the case as a general rule, it 

ought, @ multi fortiori, to be followed in 
the government of colonies by a distant 
country, to which the information that 1s 
to guide the government is sent by a few, 
and that information is never correct nor 
complete. It is only by following the 
opinion of the better-informed part of 
such a community, that it can be governed 
with any advantage. A government on 
ithe spot is exposed to delusion, but it has 
the means of obtaining correct information ; 
but for a government at a distance, the 
only safe course to pursue is, to follow 
public opinion. In making the practical 
application of this principle, if 1 find the 
government of any country continually 
engaged in squabbles with the great mass 
of the people—if I find it engaged in 
vexatious controversies, and fostering ill- 
timed disputes, and especially if that go- 
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vernment be the government of a colony— 
I say, there is a reasonable presumption 
against the government. I do not charge 
it with injustice, but I charge it with im- 
prudence and indiscretion, and I say that 
it is unfit to hold the authority intrusted 
toit. The ten years of squabbles and hos- 
tility which have existed are a sufficient 
charge against the government. I was 
surprised to hear the right hon. gentleman 
put the people and the government on the 
same footing, in this respect. What is 
government good for, if not to temper the 
passions by its wisdom? The people are 
said to be deficient in those qualities, and 
government is presumed to possess them. 
If the people are not deficient, it is a fal- 
lacy to talk of the danger of intrusting 
them with political power. If they are 
deficient, where is the common sense of 
exacting from them the same moderation 
which government is instituted for the very 
purpose of supplying. Taking this to be 
true asa general principle, it cannot be 
false in its application to the question be- 
fore the House. As I understand it, the 
House of Assembly has a right to appro- 
priate the supplies which itself has granted. 
The House of Commons knows well how 
to appreciate that right, and should not 
quarrel with the House of Assembly for 
indulging ina similar feeling. The right 
_ hon. gentleman admits that the Assembly 
has this right; but the governor uf Canada 
has infringed upon it. He appropriated 
140,0002. without the authority of the 
Assembly. As to the revenue of 1777, 
the House of Assembly did not claim a 
right to appropriate it; they only claimed 
aright to examine the items of the appro- 
priation, in order to ascertain if the go- 
vernment needed any fresh supplies. Be- 
fore the Assembly can grant new supplies, 
it has a right to know how the permanent 
revenue had been applied. The petitioners 
from Canada state it as one of their not 
imaginary grievances, that they have lost 
100,000/. of the public money by the neg- 
lect of the receiver. This is not one of 
those grievances which arise from the As- 
sembly claiming political rights. The 
right hon, gentleman will not push to an 
extreme the rights of the government ; he 
will rather, with that liberality which dis- 
tinguishes him, give instructions to the 
governors of all the British colonies to be 
wise, and not to wrangle with the legisla- 
tive assemblies; he will not encourage 
contentions for right between the executive 
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and the legislative; and he will instruct 
them, that nothing is lost by any govern- 
ment in yielding to the wishes of the people, 
when expressed by their representatives ; 
and that the government of the colonies 
can only be strong when seconded by the 
people. If the dispute was to be con- 
tinued, where would it end? One dispute 
arises from the governor claiming—in 
imitation of the power possessed by the 
king to confirm the Speaker of the House 
of Commons—a right to confirm the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly.—This 
is a very ancient right, and venerable from 
its antiquity, and from being an establish- 
ed part of an excellent constitution; but 
it is most absurd in a governor of a colony ; 
and it is a sufficient charge against him, 
that, on such a claim, he engaged in a 
battle with the representatives of the 
people; and it is most unfortunate for the 
governor, that the only time when this 
right was brought into question in Eng- 
land was one of the worst periods, and 
under one of the worst of our kings. But 
[ will not now investigate the question, nor 
enter into any legal reasoning with respect 
to it; for no discussion in any case can, 
as I feel, be put in competition with the 
feelings of the whole people. There is 
nothing so unfortunate as an infatuated 
mistrust of the people in a government ; 
and there is nothing which is a stronger 
indication of its precariousness, and which 
will so surely lead tovits fall. It is a fatal 
error in the rulers of a country to despise 
the people: its safety, honour, and strength 
are best preserved by consulting their 
wishes and feelings. The government of 
Quebec, despising these considerations, 
has been long engaged in a scufile with 
the people, and has thought hard words and 
hard blows not inconsistent with its dig- 
nity. [ observe, that twenty-one bills were 
passed by the Lower House of Assembly 
in 1827—most of them reformatory. Of 
those twenty-one bills, not one was ap~< 
proved of by the Upper House. Is the 
governor responsible for this? I answer, 
he is. The Council is nothing better than 
the tool of the government. It is not a 
fair and just constitutional check, between 
the popular Assembly and the governor ; 
but it is the governor’s council. The 
counsellors are all creatures of the go- 
vernor; and they sit in council, not to 
examine the bills sent to them, but to 
concur in the acts of the governor. Of 
these counsellors, consisting of twenty. 
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seven gentlemen, seventeen hold places 
under the government at pleasure. These 
seventeen divide amongst themselves 
15,0002. of the public money; which is 
not a small sum in a country where 
1,0002. a year is a large income for a 
country gentleman. I on uit the bishop, 
who is, perhaps, rather inclined to au- 
thority, but of a pacific character. The 
nine remaining counsellors were worn out 
by opposing the seventeen, and at present 
have withdrawn from attending its deli- 
berations; and two of them, being the 
most considerable landowners of the pro- 
vince, were among the subscribers to the 
petition. Under these circumstances, I 
appeal to the House if the Canadians are 
not justified in considering the very exist- 
ence of this council as a constitutional 
grievance? It has been said, by the 
hon. member, that there is no aristocracy 
formed in the province, though, according 
to Mr. Peel’s bill, one was to have been 
formed. It is not possible that this part 
of his plan could ever be carried into exe- 
cution : an aristocracy cannot be created ; 
it is the creature of time and opinion, and 
is not formed by law. There is no aris- 
tocracy formed ; but men of great merit 
and superior qualifications get an influence 
over the people, and they form a species 
of aristocracy differing from an aristocracy 
by birth and descent, but supplying the 
materials out of which a constitutional 
senate ony be constructed. Such an 
aristocracy there is in Canada; but they 
are excluded from the council by the 
governor, and those who are not connected 
with the government are not elected to be 
members of the council. This was a 
serious grievance, and the very existence 
of such a council to the Crown in such a 
country was one of the prime gricvances 
of the people. — There are, then, two 
specific classes of grievances complained 
of by the Canadians : the first is, the con- 
tinued hostility to all the projected mea- 
sures of the Assembly, by the governor ; 
the second is, the use he makes of a 
council to oppose them. ‘This is the 
ground on which inquiry and change are 
demanded ; but these are things which the 
government might have remedied. It 
might have made up a council of better 
councillors; and it might have sent out 
instructions to the governor to consult the 
feelings of the people. All wise sovereigns 
do so; and our ministers, with their usual 
liberality, should have given some whole- 
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some instructions to the 
Canada, and pointed out to him the ex- 
ample of a government which gave way to 
the wishes and the views of a “majority of 
the people, expressed by a majority of 
their representatives—and gave way to 
the opinion of the majority on a question 
of religious liberty, and which, instead of 
weakening the government, had seated it 
more firmly in the hearts of the people.— 
I do not look on these circumstances as 
requiring any change in the constitution. 
On reviewing the whole question, the only 
practical remedy which I see is to intro- 
duce more prudence and discretion into 
the councils of the administration of the 
province. I should listen, with respect 
and attention, to any specific circum- 
stances requiring an alteration ; but I have 
heard nothing from the right hon. gentle- 


;man this evening which a better temper 


might not have averted. If such circum- 
stances were stated, I should ask, what 
share of them falls to the constitution, and 
what to the person of the governor and to 
the administration? These are grave ques- 
tions, and the right hon. gentleman would 
do well to examine them more closely, 
and give a clear answer to them, before he 
puts ‘the constitution of two provinces on 
its trial. I should like to hear, Sir, first, 
an account of the specific evils; and, se- 
condly, what share of them ts due to per- 
sonal. failures, and what to faults in the 
constitution. The right hon. gentleman 
had addressed himself to the feeli lings of 
the House, not with a view to excite our 
sympathy for the sufferings of the peti- 
tioners, but to interest us in behalf of the 
English inhabitants of Canada; and he 
has made, in several parts cf his speech, 
allusions to the English settlers in that 
country, as if they were oppressed by the 
natives. But 1 ask, what law has been 
passed by the Assembly of Lower Canada 
that is unequal or unjust towards the 
English settlers? What law applies dis- 
tinctly to them? Asa remedy, is it pro- 
posed to change the representation? The 
English inhabitants of Lower Canada, who 
must be the foundation of such a change, 
amount to eighty thousand; and what in- 
fluence can they have against upwards of 
four hundred thousand natives or Cana- 
dians, possessed of all the land and pro- 
perty of the country? The English set- 
tlers, with some few exceptions, are col- 
lected in towns; and they consist, in a 
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of merchants. They are very respectable 


persons, | have no doubt; but would it | 
‘see the way to the termination of their 


not be the height of injustice to give them 


that influence, which the Canadians, from | 
their number and property, ought to pos- | 


sess? Sir, when [ hear of an inquiry on 
account of measures nece sssary to pi ‘otect 
the English settlers, [ greatly ‘lament that 
any such language should be use d3 and 
I should regard it as a very bad symptom 


if the House were disposed to treat as a | 
| vinces, there are so many and such power- 


favoured race, as a ruling caste, any body 

of men, and to look on them as placed i in 
one of our colonies to watch over the rest 
ot the inhabitants. Shall we have an 
English colony in Canada separate from 
the rest of the inhabitants? Shall the 
English be a favoured body? Shall they 
have different privileges? Shall they 
have a sympathy with English interests and 
Protestant ascendancy? And shall we deal 
out to them six hundred years of misery, 





as we had dealt out to Ireland, from hav- | s 


ing in that country an English colony 


with English sympathies ne Engiish in- | 


terests ? Let us not, in God’s name, in- 
troduce such curses into another region. 
Let the policy of this country be, to give 
to all classes equal law and equal justice ; 
and let it not be supposed that the native 
Canadians are less entitled to be consi- 
dered subjects of the king, or less et it ove % 
to the protection of the law, than the i 

lish inhabitants. | consider all bis ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Canada to be equal. I 
cannot listen to unwise distinctions gene- 
rating alaria, which can lead to nothing 
but what is evil, without adverting to 
them. We must consider that Canada 
cannot be long held, unless it be justly 
governed, and it will be wise to abstain 
from any expressions, even in this House, 
which shall tend to make a distinction 
between the English and the other inha- 
bitants. For my part, I cannot but 
consider the least hint about difler- 
ent races—the least notion of the two 
classes being different people—as_ ex- 
tremely dangerous ; and I shall be glad if 
my observations supply the gentlemen op- 








posite with an opportunity of disavowing | 


—knowing as I do that the disavowal will | 


be sincere—that any such distinction is 
to be kept up. 

As to Upper Canada, the plans and 
statements of the right hon. gentleman 
appear to me to be very scanty of informa- 
tion, and not to point out, as is usual in 
proposing such a committee, what is to 
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be the termination of the change proposed. 
According to common sense they should 


labours, before they engaged in them ; 
but neither the claims of the right hon. 
gentleman to have a committee had been 


justified, nor had his plans been beaks 


developed. The right hon. gentleman 
has thrown out two or three plans; but 
he has found objections to them all. To 
the plan for the union of the two pro- 


ful objections, that I think the measure 
will not speedily come to a conclusion. 
The proposed measure of 1822 had ex- 


| cited alarm, and made all the colonies of 


Great Britain look with anxiety and mis- 
trust to the councils of the mother coun- 
try. The union proposed in 1822 was 
intended to weaken the bitterness of the 
House of Assembly in Lower Canada, by 
an infusion from Upper Canada; but it 
ems that the right hon. gentleman felt 
that this plan was not practicable. The 
Assembly of Upper Canada is as inde- 
pendent as the Assembly of Lower Cas 
nada. I have heard of some of their mea- 
sures—an Alien bill, a Catholic bill, 
Jury bill, and a bill for Regulating the 
Press; and these discussions were ma- 
naged with as much spirit as those of an 
Assembly which I will not say is better, 
but which has the good fortune to be their 
superiors.—The right hon. gentleman has 
also speken of separating the English 
settlers ; but he appears as little satisfied 
with this plan as the other, and has a great 
many objectious to it. I do not know the 
merits of these measures; but what he 
has stated shews that his plan is not cal- 
culated to remedy the grievances of which 
the Canadians complain. I do not know 
what other plans are to be brought for- 
ward; but [ think the wisest measure 
would be to send out a temperate gover- 
nor, with full instructions to be candid, 


| and suppiy him with an administrative 


council, which should introduce such re- 
forms as would put an end to the present 
disputes, and infuse a better spirit into 
the administration than it has known for 
the last ten years.-- In Upper Canada, the 
people were much disappointed by the 
immense grants of land ‘which had’ been 
made to the Church of England, and the 
reserves kept for a church which is not 
the religion of the majority of the people. 
Such endowments may be held sacred 
when they have been long made, but I do 
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not sec the propriety of now making such 
endowments for a church which is not the 
religion of the people; nor do I under- 
stand the regulations which have been 
made for the new college of Upper Ca- 
nada. I sce with astonishment that in a 
country, where the majority of the people 
do not belong to the Church of England, 
the professors must all subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles; so that if Dr. Adam Smith 
were alive, he could not fill the chair of 
Political Economy, and Dr, Black would 
be excluded from the chair of Chemistry. 
It was, I contend, absurd that in a coun- 
try where there are no tests, the public 
instructors should be compelled to sub- 
scribe to the religion of the minority of 
the people. Another thing should be 
considered ; namely, that a ‘large portion | 
of the population of Canada consist of | 
American settlers, who have been brought | 
up in the most extended notions of liberty, 
and who can, least of all men, endure the 
intrusion of law into the domains of con- 
science and religion. It is a bad augury, 
I think, for the “administration of the co- 
lony, that opinions, prevalent at the dis- 


tance of some thousands of miles, should | 


be the foundation of the charter of the 


new college ; and it is still worse, that if! 


those opinions be only the opinions of a 
faction, we cannot interpose to correct the 
injustice, There are two cases 
parliament may properly interpose. ‘The 
first is, when there is a difference between 
the different provinces; and the second, 
when it may be necessary to prevent fla- 


grant injustice committed by one part of | 


the population against the other. In cither 
of these cases, the House may interpose. 
{ think the grounds laid for the interfer- 


ence by a committee, the scanticst that | 


ever were laid, except those in 1822 ; 
which ought to be looked on as a warning 
rather than a precedent. IT wish, how- 
ever, to state, 


what the beang of my mind is on those | 
gencral maxims of colonial policy, any 
deviation from which is as inconsistent 
with national policy as it is with national 
justice. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, the right hon. 
member appeared to have completely mis- 
understood the argument upon which his 
right hon. friend had grounded his demand 
of a committee. But, before he entered 
upon this question, he wished to make one 
simple statement. The right hon. member 


in which | 


that I have not come toa. 
final judgment, but have merely described | 
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had said, that an attempt was made by his 
majesty’s government, in 1822, to bring 
about a union between the two provinces 
of Canada, contrary to their feelings and 
wishes, in a House in which there were 
only sixty members present. The fact 
was, however, that the question was 
brought forward, much to their inconve- 
nience. A late member for Coventry, no 
longer in that House, assured him, in 
writing, that his political friends were so 
convinced of the benefits to be derived 
from such a measure, that no opposition 
on their parts would be given, but that, 
on the contrary, it had only to be present- 
ed to be carried through the House. He 
repeated, that this statement had been 
made in writing ; and he considered that 
| hever was there a man worse used. He 
said, plainly, that an instance of greater 
baseness had never been exhibited. He 
was in possession of the communication 
in which that statement was made, and 
one word would make him produce it. 
The right hon, gentleman had argued, 
that because the colony was Trench—be- 
cause it had fallcn into our hands by con- 
quest—it ought to remain French to the 
(end of time. Now, he thought it be- 
came that House to declare, 
‘colonial policy it was their intention to 
pursue. He agreed with the right hon. 
member as to the basis upon which it 
ought to be fixed. ‘The argument was, 
that the colony was French, the laws 
were French. He admitted this; and 
‘also that a settler, even if an English- 
man, was bound by those laws. But 
this did not prevent parliament from 
interfering to modify those laws; else 
| what became of the right hon. member's 





the Cape of Good Hope, or the Spanish 
laws of Trinidad, which he declared it 
scandalous for an Englishman to be sub- 
jected to, as being contrary to all his feel- 
ings and prejudices. For himself, he 
would never flinch from the proposition that 
allour colonics should be Anglicised rather 
than preserved in their original form. The 
quotation from Mr. Pitt convinced him, 
that the idea of that great man was, that 
the French Canadians would, in the 
course of time, become imbued with Eng- 
lish feelings and sentiments, and that their 
laws would be changed progressively, until 
they became assimilated to those of Eng- 
land. But it had been decidedly the 


| 





contrary. There were three points upon 


what plan of 


reasoning respecting the Dutch laws of 
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which the right hon. member had display- 
ed more wit than sound argument. He 
had spoken of the law of property, with- 
out considering that the question was not, 


how that law aflected the French, but also | 


the other inhabitants of Canada; for the 
French held, that thei law extended not 
only over the Seigneuries, but over the 
whole surface. That law ‘was peculiarly 
defective as respected mortgages; which 
any man might exccute, whether he 
possessed an acre of land or not. ‘There 
were in Canada two hundred and _ fifty 
public notaries, before any one of whoin 
they might be executed ; and there was 
no registration, nor any means of the 
mortgagees knowing if any previous mort- 
gage existed, or if there was any land to 
mortgage, all the notaries being: bound to 
secrecy. The consequence was, that 
there was no confidence in the transmis- 
sion of property from one hand to another, 
He asked, would they decide on giving a 
triumph to those who favoured the French 


class when such were the principles of 


their Jaws? ‘The right hon. gentleman 
had made one great imistake. fle (Mr. 
1.) held in his hand a petition from Lower 
Canada, complaining of the English par- 
liament inposing a tax of any kind on 








Lower Canada; and he would ask the; 


House, whether they had not a right to 
impose dutics when the ry granted protec- 
tion; and were they to be debarred from 
legislating on trade ¢ for if so, their colo- 
nial system was at once and for ever at an 
end. ‘The petition contained 


another | 
clause, which was, if possible, still more | 


unreasonable ; it was, that the king had | 


no right to interfere with feudal tenures ; 
which he considered to be a most extra- 
vagant proposition.—Again, with respect 
to ‘is complaint, that the Assembly of 
Lower Canada had not a suflicient control 
over the expenditure of the revenue ; that 
they had not a sufficient cognizance of the 
appropriation of the money. ‘This he could 
not admit. The whole of the accounts 

were laid before the Assembly in the fullest 
detail. There was a reservation of an ¢ ap- 
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revenue, The salary of the judges was a 
payment, and the renewal of it from year 
to year might be very agreeable to the 
feelings of members of the House of As- 
sembly, as it afforded an opportunity of 
removing judges whose conduct may have 
been obnoxious to the members of that 
body ; but it appeared to him more con- 
sistent with the principles of sound justice 
and impartial law, that the judges should 
be permanent, and their salaries fixed. 
This was a subject, among others, which 
might well engage the attention of the 
cominittee, for which his right hon. friend 
had moved. ‘The result of the inquiries of 
that committee would be, he trusted, to 
improve the system of colonial adminis- 
tration gencrally, and of correcting the 
anomalies which had sprang up im the 
lapse of years. Tle was anxious that the 
notion should not go abroad, that there 
was the slightest disposition ‘entertained, 
on the part of this country, to relinquish 
her colonial superintendence; such a 
notion, if permitted to prevail, would work 
extensive evil; on the contrary, it should 
be distinetly unde rstood, that “the re was a 
determination on the part of this govern- 
ment, to cherish the counexion; and to 
take every opportunity of assisting the 
Canadas, and of developing all the re- 
sources of that country. As to the ques- 
tion of religion, he would not touch upon it 
now ; he adinitted its importance ; but, as 
that and other important topics would 
undergo revision in the committee, it was 
not necessary for hin now to enlarge 
upon them. Tle concluded by expressing 
his approbation of the motion. 
Mr. Stanley said, that, after the clear 

and highly satisfactory sti itement of his 


“right hon. friend, who opened the debate, 


propri: ation of a sum of money for the | 


maintenance of the civil list. 
the only portion of the expenditure, re- 
served by a former act of parliament, over 
which the House of Asse mbly had not a 
certain control; and because this was not 
also submitted to their control, they re- 
fused to exercise their constitutional su- 


This was 


perintendence over the other items of the : 


and after the able comprehensive, and 
statesman-like, commentary of his right 
hon. and learned friend, there was but 
a very narrow ground for observation 
afforded to him. He could not forbear 
from expressing on this occasion the great 
pleasure which he derived from the 
speeches of the two right hon. gentlemen 
—-the former of which was an_ historical 
detail of all the leading events connected 
with our intercourse with the Canadas 
since the commencement of it ; the latter, 
a powerful review and illustration of that 
historical statement, enforcing the soundest 
principles of legislation with great wisdom, 
wit, humour, and cloquence. The subject 
before the House was one of as great im- 
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portance as could well occupy the atten- 
tion of the legislature. The occasion was 
one of no less importance than this—that 
his majesty’s ministers thought it expedient 
to appeal to the House of Commons of 
England, as arbitrators in a case in which 
the Crown was a party on one side, and 
the people of Canada a party on the other. 
In this situation his majesty’s minister, 
instead of proposing any specific measure, 
flung his responsibility upon the House, 
moved for a committee, and left it to that 
committee to advise him how he should 
act in the difficult circumstances in which 
he was placed.—He conceived that this 
case had been argued too much as if it 
had been a question for the abolition or 
confirmation of the laws affecting the 
property of the French Canadians only. 
He was sorry for it; as that was not the 
turn which the debate ought to have taken. 
At present he believed there was no inten- 
tion to interfere with that law; but he 
confessed he thought there had been a 
time when these laws might have been 
merged in the laws of England. That 
time was now gone by: and on those laws 
he believed that there was at present not 
the slightest intention to trench. He must 
now remind the House, that in the year 
1763, a proclamation was issued in Canada, 
which introduced the English law into 
that colony. The proclamavion proposed 
that a Legislative Assembly should be 
appointed to frame laws for the province, 
as similar as possible to those of England. 
The Assembly met, but it was rendered 
ineffective by the operation of the ‘Test 
act; for when it was going to commence 
its functions, it was found that the mem- 
bers of it were all Catholics—that not one 
of them could take the Oath required— 
and that therefore no sitting of the Assem- 
bly could be held. In 1766 a commission 
was issued to chief justice Hay, author- 
izing him to judge in all cases, and to 
decide by the oath of twelve good and 
honest men, as was the custom in that 
part of the king’s realm called Ingland. 
In that state did Canada remain until the 
Quebec act of 1774. Previous to that 
act there were several meetings between 
the French and Enolish inhabitants, as to 
the propriety of petitioning parliament on 
the subject. He had a letter in his pos- 
session which was written at the time, 
upon the subject of the petition ; and as it 
gave a curious picture of Canadian society 


at that time, he would read it to them. The | a great mistake, 














| applicable to the question, 
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petition of the French Canadians was, 
that the House of Assembly should, as far 
as two: thirds went, consist of Roman Ca- 
tholics : and this was the letter which a 
leading Roman Catholic wrote to Malcolm 
Fraser, esq., one of the leading English 
proprietors. The writer stated, that if 
two-thirds of the Assembly in Canada 
were Englishmen, they would be able, 
from their superior knowledge of legisla- 
tion, and their greater capacities, to obtain 


the suffrages of the remaining portion of 


the Assembly. ‘ This,” added the 
writer, “you will say, is no great com- 
pliment to my countrymen, but I am too 
well acquainted with their capacities to 
speak of them in any other manner.” 
The writer then proceeded to state, that 
his Canadian friends were anxious that, 
whether or not parliament should deem it 
expedient to admit Roman Catholics to 
the assembly of the province, at all events 
the French laws in ihe province should 
be preserved to them. ‘This, he stated, 
was their second wish ; but, in addition to 
that, they would greatly prefer that the 
House of Assembly should be constituted 
as above mentioned.—The hon. member 
said, he had read this letter to exemplify 
the state of feeling which prevailed on this 
subject. With regard to the opinions 
therein expressed, as to the maintenance 
of the French laws, and the position that 


the country was not for the adoption of 


English laws, these sentiments were not 
after the lapse 
of time which had since occurred. The 
act of 1774 had been alluded to in the 
petition; but he conceived the 
1791, as furnishing the principal ground- 
work for the present motion. In it were 
embodied the views of government on the 
subject of the Ca iadas, as it formed the 
basis of the constitution of those colonies. 
He was well aware that there were times 
in which constitutions were described as 
mere codes of jaw, which might or might 
not be maintained, as might seem most 
fit to those to whom their execution was 
confided; but sure he was that that was 
uot the way in which Englishmen would 
look to them. The right hon. gentleman 
had ogee his propos sition tor taking the 
state of Canada into consideration, upon 
the s hae of real property there, the present 
constitution of the House of Assembly, 
and the condition of the revenue. The 
division of the two Canadas he held to be 
The attempt to form a 


act of 
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permanent separation between the Upper | selves 
| protection of the laws of England. 


and Lower Canadas was a most mischie- 
vous measure. 
British 


British capital and industry, 


it allowed British subjects to settle in the | 
| it certainly was a subject that ought to be 


unclaimed and uninelosed lands in the 
several townships, and thus it opened the 
way for the introduction of British capital 
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While it professed to | 
endeavour to keep out of Lower Canada | 


andindustry. While in fact, then, it gavean | 
apparent temporary advantage to one class, | 


it afforded a tacit encouragement to the 


introduction of another class of persons, | 
whose habits of industry and enterprise | 
were calculated to render them superior, | 


and towards whom, as being their own 
countrymen, the members of the govern- 
ment might exhibit feelings of partiality. 
The evils which might naturally be ex- 
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as holding their property ander the 
This 
was a point which had occasioned much 
discussion; and, as it was a question 
which involved property to a large amount, 
and greatly excited the popular feelings, 


determined by parliament, and not be left 
to the decision of the noble individual 
against whose government so many com- 
plaints had bee made. He was desirous 
not to provoke any hostile feeling; but, at 
the same time, he must say, that the case 
would be imperfectly treated -before the 
committee, if the inquiry was not con- 
ducted into the state of the Canadas 


' generally, and if the committee did not 
| advert to the ecclesiastical question, which 


pected from such a system had been the | 


result ; and the consequence was, that the 
governor had been compelled to govern 
that province by a minority, and against 
the feelings of the great majority of the 
population. When the government turned 
its attention to the settiement of the repre- 
sentation in Canada, a difficulty presented 
itseli to the formation of a House of Lords, 
as there existed no hereditary aristocracy 
there, and the existence of the French 
feudal law opposed an effectual bar to the 
establishment of any aristocracy. To 
remedy this evil the Legislative Council 
was instituted, to supply the place of a 
House of Lords. How ill that Council 
had discharged that office, they might 
judge from the papers before them. The 
members of that Council upon every occa- 
sion had enrolled themselves on the side 


should now atonce and for ever be settled. 
He was ready to contend, if he were 


| sitting on the committee, that if any ex- 


_clusive privileges were given to the Church 


| clergy. 


of the government, and against the peo- | 


at 
a 


ple; they stood as an impotent screen 
between the government and the peo- 
ple: they neither repelled the people on 
the one side, nor impelled the executive 
on the other; but while they enabied the 
one to maintain the war against the other, 
they were the means of keeping up a 
continual system of jarring and contention 
between the government and the people. 


dians held their dearest 


This Council was the root of all the evils | 


which had taken place in the adminis- 


tration there during the last ten or fifteen | 


years. ‘The petitioners also compiained 
of being subjected to many grievances by 
the interpretation put upon the Tenur 
act; an act by which the original holders 
of land, under the French laws, became 
tenauts of the Crown on paying a com- 
pensation, and they then considered them- 


Lure | 


of England, not only would the measure 


be repugnant to every principle of sound 
legislation, but contrary to the spirit and 
intention of the act of 179i, under which 
the reserves were made for the Protestant 
‘ He trusted the whole subject 
would be fully discussed in the committee ; 
for, if he understood the scope of the 
inquiry, it was to go into all the questions 
affected by the act of 1791. He hoped 
that the House would carefully guard 
Canada against the evils which religious 
dissensions had produced in this country 
and in Ireland. They had seen the evil 
consequences at home. God forbid they 
should not profit by experience, and es- 
pecially in legisiating for a people border- 
on a country where religious intoler- 
unknown. [t was important, 
majesty’s Canadian subjects 
have occasion to look across 
boundary that separated them 

nited States, and see any thing 
there toenvy. He trusted that, in revis- 
ing the constitution by which the Cana- 
rights, and the 
security of their lives aud property, par- 
liament would bear in mind the prineip 
of a liberal policy, and be checked by 
none of those considerations, which at 


home perhaps it was necessary to observe, 


ing 
ance 
that 
should not 
the narrow 
from the U 


was 


1: 
nS 


ts, 


les 


with respect to previous interests and 

existing prejudices. There they might 

begin de novo; there they might follow 

| the most unfettered liberality, the soundest 
1 1° be 

-and most prudent poliev they could adopt ; 

i there they might enter sito a noble rivalry 
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with the United States. They might thus 
preserve their friendly relations with 
Canada, both as to the parent State while 
she remained a colony, and when in the 
course of ages she became independent 
as an ally. When they looked at the 
United States, they must see that, after 
all the quarrels they had had with that 
power—after a bloody Revolutionary war, 
founded on principle, and therefore the 
more bitter in its character, which was 
justice on one side, and oppression on the 
other—all unfriendly feelings had disap- 
peared ; and when they found, as he knew 
well by personalexperience, thatin America 
so thoroughly convinced were the people of 
the benefits of a liberal policy, and so 
strong were the ties of a common origin, 
that an English gentieman travelling in 
that great republic, was sure to meet with 
the most hospitable reception. That great 
country was proud to acknowledge its re- 
lationship to England, and to recognise the 
love and attachment it yet felt to the 
mother country, and would feel for ages. 
If ever the Canadas separated from this 
country, as they must some day or cther 
in the ordinary course of things, it was in 
our power still to retain their friendship ; 
but on the result of the deliberations of 
parliament, depended that power. He, 
therefore, entreated the committee to do 
justice to both parties, to sacrifice nothing 
to national prejudice, but to keep con- 
stantly in view that the interests of a great 
country were at stake, and that it was 
their duty, by just measures, to establish 
that friendly and intimate relation, which 
he trusted would ever subsist between this 
country and Canada. 

Mr. Hume coucurred almost entirely 
in what had fallen from the right hon. 
and learned gentleman who had so ably 
and eloquently addressed the House. But, 
as the grievances of Upper Canada had 
not even been alluded to by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies, he feit called 
upon to state shortly what he considered 
due to the people of that colony. He 
trusted that they would meet with ample 
justice in the course of this inquiry, though 
he differed entirely from his hon. friend 
who spoke last, who had applauded the 
motives, and approved the act of the right 
hoa. Secretary, in referring the affairs of 
Canada to a committee of that House. 
The right hon. gentleman and his prede- 
cessors in office had raised the storm, 
which they were now afraid to meet, and 
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claimed the protection of a committee. 
He objected to this course, because he 
believed the duty was such as no commit- 
tee would perform. The measure would 
be that of the right hon. gentleman, but 
the responsibility would be that of the 
committee. His majesty’s government 
were principally to blame for the situation 
in which Canada was placed. The pre- 
rogatives of the Crown had been debated 
on former questions of this nature; but 
whoever reverted to the history of our un- 
fortunate dispute with the colonies, which 
were now the United States, would find 
that when the British government were 
urging their claims in that House, they 
found legal advocates enough; but yet 
these rights of the Crown, which the go- 
vernment of this country then insisted on, 
were afterwards obliged to be given up; 
as they would be compelled to yield claims 
of a similar nature in the present instance. 
They had established independent legisla- 
tures in Canada,—they had given to them 
all the advantages of a British govern- 
ment, and assimilated them to a British 
House of Commons. Were these houses 
of assembly to have the free conduct of 
their affairs, or were they to be subjected 
to the control of the executive govern- 
ment? Were these legislative bodies to 
be mere ciphers? What was their use, if 
all the legislative power was to be lodged 
in the hands of the executive? He was 
firmly convinced that his majesty’s govern- 
ment had been the cause of all the fer- 
mentation and irritation in the Canadas. 
It betrayed a weakness in the govern- 
ment, and a want of confidence on the 
part of the right hon. gentleman, to send 
the consideration of this matter to a com- 
mittee. The colonial policy of the go- 
vernment for some time had been any 
thing but conciliatory. With the excep- 
tion of Nova Scotia, was there a single 
colony from which they had not loud and 
frequent complaints? If a system of con- 
ciliation had been pursued towards the 
Canadas, the condition of that colony 
would have been far different from that 
which it now presented. It was the duty 
as well as the interest of the government 
to conciliate the population of Canada, 
instead of driving them to despair by acts 
of severity and oppression. When the 
bill passed that House, authorizing the 
disposal of the clergy reserve lands, it was 
understood that it would not be exclusively 
devoted to the support of any particular 
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clergy. But it appeared that since then 
they had been solely appropriated to the 
Protestant clergy. On the 15th of March 
a charter was granted for the establish- 
ment of a university in Upper Canada ; 
but what did it provide? That the chan- 
cellor, the professors, &c., must be all of 
the Established Church, and before they 
are admitted they must subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine articles. In a seminary to 
educate the youth of Upper Canada, the 
professors must be of the religion of the 
minority! Was this fair, or just, or de- 
fensible, upon the principles of common 
sense? Dr. Strachan had grossly mis- 
represented the missionaries in Upper 
Canada to the British government. With 
the exception of five, he had stated that 
they were principally from the United 
States; that they had derived all their 
knowledge from thence; that they were 
subject to the control of the Methodist 
Conference in the United States; and that 
their influence was calculated to render 
a large portion of the population hostile 
to the institutions of this country. This 
was gross misrepresentation. There were 
two hundred and thirty-five clergymen in 
Upper Canada; and of that number there 
were alone thirty-one of the Church of 
England. Yet it was upon the represen- 
tations of this rev. gentleman that his 
majesty’s ministers had determined to es- 
tablish three hundred clergymen of the 
Church of England in Upper Canada. 
Of the other clergymen there were—hun- 
dred and seventeen Methodists, forty-five 
Baptists, and forty or fitty of other de- 
nominations. So far from all of them 
having been educated in the United States, 
a hundred and thirty-three of the Method- 
ists and Baptists, and eleven of the Church 
of England clergymen, were born and 
educated in his majesty’s dominions. The 
doctor had stated, that a large proportion 
of the members of the Assembly were of 
the Church of England. This he flatly 
denied ; and in contradiction of the as- 
sertion, he would state, that at a meeting 
of the Assembly, where a resolution was 
proposed to the effect that Protestants of 
the Church of Engiand formed but a 
small proportion of the population of the 
province ; twenty-seven out of thirty voted 
for the resolution. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his opinion, that Canada had 
been reduced to its present condition by 
the conduct of the government. : 

Mr. Warburton said, that one grievance 
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of which the population of Upper Canada 
complained deserved to be mentioned. 
Large grants of land had been made there 
to American loyalists. It was afterwards 
discovered, in the House of Lords, that 
those to whom the grants had been made 
had never qualified as aliens under the 
2nd of Geo. 3rd, and that consequently 
they were not subjects of his majesty. 
This matter had occupied the serious at- 
tention of land-holders there for many 
years, and the doubts upon the subject 
should be cleared up as soon as possible. 
He hoped it would be one of the first 
cbjects of the committee to set at rest 
those doubts. 

Mr, Stuart Wortley said, he had come 
down to the House with the intention of 
voting in favour of the committee; but if 
he had supposed that one of the objects 
of the committee was to consider the dis- 
putes between the government and the 
legislature of Canada, he should have had 
different feelings on the subject. The 
consideration of such matters, did not, he 
thought, belong to that House. He was 
anxious to learn whether the object of the 
committee was to take into consideration 
the civil government of Canada. 

Mr. Baring thought this one of the 
most important subjects that could come 
under the notice of the House. When 
he reflected upon the attempt of govern- 
ment to anglicise the people of Canada, 
and, under the guidance of Dr. Strachan, 
to establish a predominant religion there, 
he could not hesitate to attribute all the 
grievances complained of to misgovern- 
ment ; nor could he wonder at the peti- 
tions of eighty-seven thousand of the 
people of Lower Canada, and of eight or 
nine thousand of the people of Upper 
Canada. The question was one of ex- 
tensive importance, and nothing ought to 
be left untried to find out a system which 
would conciliate all parties. When he 
heard a right hon. gentleman talk of an- 
glicising the Canadians, and imposing the 
Thirty-nine articles in Canada, and when 
he heard him cheered by a number of 
gentlemen who must know very little of 
either Upper or Lower Canada, he could 
not regret that that gentleman was no 
longer in the colonial department. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had altogether mistaken his line 
of argument, which was, that if we did 
not anglicise Trinidad or the Cape of 
Good Hope, why should we anglicise Ca- 
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nada? He had never said one word about 
the Thirty- nine articles. 

Mr. Hu skisson, in reply, observed, that 
he had abstained from ‘adverting to the 
character and conduct of lord Dalhousie, 
because he thought they were not con- 
cerned in this question, and because they 
required no vindication. The high situa- 
tion which the noble lord would soon be 
called upon to fill would prove that he 
had not incurred the disapprobation of 
the government. An hon. friend behind 
him had asked him, if it was his intention 
that the committee should take into con- 
sideration the disputes between his ma- 
jesty’s government and the Canadian le- 
gislatures? The very wording of the mo- 
tion distinctly showed that he | had no such 
intention. Much had been said of the 
opinions of Mr. Pitt upon the subject. 
To that great man’s authority he should 
always be disposed to bend; but he beg- 
ged leave to read an extract from one of 
Mr. Pitt’s speeches. It was to the effect, 
that if the legislative system of Canada 
were found to be defective, it was open to 
revision; and that there was nothing to 
prevent the parliament of Great Britain 
trom correcting any part of that system 
which seemed to demand correction. 
What he was most anxious to do was, ak 
possible, to conciliate all parties in that 
country. To eliect that, the most jadi-|j 
cious course which it seemed practicable 
to adopt was, to refer it to a select com- 
mittee. His right hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Knaresborough, had in 
some degree advocated the cause of the 
population of Lower Canada; and in 
doing so had, like an advocate, introduced 
much misre} presentation. He had addressed 
him, as if he had charged the Canadians 
with being bad political economists. That 
was not the case. Whatheec harge od them 
with was, that they excluded English ma- 
nufactures. He had also to complain of 
his right hon. and learned friend, and of 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, that they 
both very fluently recom oid ministers 
to put an end to the existing dititculiies, 
by immediately conceding every possible 


demand of the Canadian lecislature. But, 
was the conduct of that legislatur e such 
as to justify such a concession? ‘The 


fact, that in a petition from eighty-seven 
thousand persons there were only nine 
thousand names signed, the rest being 
marks, was a lamentable proof of the little 
attention which had been paid to the 
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people of Canada by its legislature. His 
hon. friend deprecated the employment of 
force in the settlement of the existing dis- 
Nothing could be further from his 
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putes. E i 
intention. If it were desirable, it would 
not be possible. Neither force nor any 


other improper means would be resorted 
io. Whatever course might be adopted, 
his efforts would be directed to do what 
was right by the colonies, to endeavour to 
exting? uish all animosities, and to place 
the relations between those colonies and 
the mother country on their only proper 
basis. 

The motion was agreed to, and a select 
committee appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 5. 

Roman Catrnoztic Craims.] The 
Bishop of Norwich said, he held in his 
hand a petition from the Roman Catholics 
of Newport in the county of Mayo. ‘The 
petition ‘complained of the distinction made 
by the law between themselves and other 
loyal subjects. Nothing could be more 
reasonable than the prayer of the peti- 
tioners; and it must be highly satisfactory 
to every liberal mind to observe, that there 
was a sincere disposition in both Houses 

f parliament to pay attention to the sub- 
ject. In all classes, with the exc eption 
of a few ultra-Tories, there was an anxious 
wish for the total abolition of all penalties 
and disabilities on account of religious 
opinions. When that wish should be 

oni ried generally into effect, the hearts of 
all his majesty’s subjects, of every denomi- 
nation, would united as one man; and 
could any one venture to say, that such a 
union would not add to the security of the 
Established Church more than any test or 
deciaration which could be enacted? He 
had also two other petitions to present, 

signed by many respectable Roman Catho- 
lics of Norwic +h. A. residence of twenty~ 

three years in that city, and a personal 
acquaintance with many of the petitioners, 
enabled him to say, that men of more 
exemplary conduct were no where to be 
found; and, to use their own language, 
they yielded to no men in a sincere and 
unshaken love for the constitution. They 
could not, therefore, but feel much hurt at 
being considered as objects of suspicion ; 
but the time was approaching, he was 
happy to say, when greater attention would 
be paid to their merits. It appeared to 


be 
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him, that the end of intolerance and per- 
secution was fast approaching: and, in- 
deed, he was convinced, that what had 
Jately passed in their Lordships’ House 
had given the death-blow to those odious 
vices. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Woot Trapvet.| The Duke of Rich- 
mond said, that in rising to move for a 
Committee to inquire into the state of the 
Wool-trade, he was satisfied he should be 
able to lay a case before their lordships 
which called for inquiry. He would begin 
with the year 1819, in which a duty of 6d. 
was laid upon the importation of foreign 
wool. For a series of years prior to that, 
the war, which desolated Europe, prevent- 
ed foreign wool, like many other foreign 
commodities, from being imported into 
this country. That duty of 6d. was, in 
1825, reduced to ld.; but the agricultural 
interest did not agree to this reduction, 
until they received what they supposed to 
be an equivalent, in the permission to ex- 
port their own produce in return. But 
this turned out to be a mere imaginary 
equivalent ; inasmuch as, for every pound 
of wool exported by them, one hundred 
and four pounds of foreign wool were im- 
ported. The consequence of this measure 
was, that it reduced the price of British 
wool to less than what it was in 1777. To | 
show that there had been a decrease in | 
the quantity of British cloth exported, oc- 
casioned by the duty on foreign wool being 
reduced, he had only to refer to the printed 
returns for the last ten years, from which 
it appeared, that, during the five years in 
which the duty was imposed, namely, | 
1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824, the | 
quantity exported exceeded that of the | 
other five years; namely, 1818, 1519, | 
1825, 1826, and 1827, by cighty-one | 
thousand seven hundred and _ thirty-five 
pieces; so that there had been aconsider- | 
able falling-off since the duty had been 
reduced te 1d. He did not mean to con- 
tend, however, that a duty of 6d. ought | 
to be imposed ; but he wished to show that 
it was not on a small protecting duty that | 
the success or the non-success of the 
woollen manufacture depended. He be- 
lieved it would also be found, that the | 
British wool-grower had not the same | 
protection as the owners of any other staple | 
manufacture ; and he could see no reason 
why he should not. In proof of this asser- 
tion, the noble duke read a scale of duties ; 
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on various other articles, such as copper, 
timber, bark, &c., the respective duties on 
the importation of which were higher than 
those on wool; the latter being only pro- 
tected by a duty of about 3) per cent. 
He was not disposed to go into any length- 
ened argument upon the result of this un- 
equal protection as it affected the interests 
of the wool-trade. He was satisfied he 
had made out a prima facie case, that 
the wool-grower was without any adequate 
protection, and he claimed it as an act of 
justice from the hands of their lordships, 
to be permitted to prove, before a com- 
mittee, that these statements were correct. 
The noble duke concluded by moving, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the present state of the 
Wool Trade.” 

The Duke of Wellington said, that as 
he did not mean to object to the motion 
of his noble friend, he did not feel himself 
called upon to follow him through the de- 
tails into which hehad entered. He con- 
sidered it but just, when a number of per- 
sons came to that House and complained 
of the great inconvenience under which 
they laboured, in consequence of the state 
of the wool-trade, that the House should 
grant the inquiry which they sought. But 
althovgh he was willing to consent to an 
inquiry, he was bound to say, that, having 
himself made inquiries in other quarters, 
he was satisfied that this committee, if 
granted, would not end in affording the 
relief which his noble friend sought. He 
would consent to an inquiry respecting 
short; not that he 
thought there was any ground of complaint 
laid with respect to the former, but he 
would allow an inguiry to be gone into as 
to both; because, as it was not his inten- 
tion to impose any additional tax upon 
this article, he wished to show that there 


| was no ground of complaint whatever on 


the subject. He was much mistaken if 


| the result of the inquiry would not con- 


vince his noble friend, that there existed 
no ground for this complaint. 

The Earl of Harewood said, he was 
ready to admit, that the woollen trade, 


' both in long wool and in short, laboured 


under considerable pressure, and that the 
exports did not keep pace with what they 
had been in former times ; but was he to 
conclude from that, that no advantage 
accrued to the agriculturists from taking 
off the duty? Supposing that the woollen 
manufacturers abroad were competing with 
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us, was that a reason why we should throw 
back upon them their own wool? ‘The 
woollen manufacture of this country must 
fall, in proportion as obstacles were placed 
in the way of importing foreign wool ; for 
it was only by mixing our native wool with 
foreign that the manufacturer was enabled 
to use it at all. Their lordships must 
recollect, that the demand must regulate 
the quality ; and that if they compelled 
the manufacturer to make his cloth of a 
particular quality, he would not find a 
market for it. It appeared to him, that 
to grant this committee, would be to throw 
the whole manufacturing interest out of 
joint. There were persons on the point 
of going abroad for their necessary sup- 
plies, but this measure would have the 
effect of suspending their operations, until 
the result of this inquiry should be known. 
The noble duke had said, that he had no 
intention to increase the duty on foreign 
wool: then, if no such measure was in 
contemplation, how would the case stand ? 
The agriculturist would lay his condition 
before the committee : suppose he were to 
make it out to be very low, where was the 
remedy? The situation of the manufac- 
turers was now reviving, if let alone ; they 
were obtaining employment and_ profit ; 
but, he repeated, they must be let alone. 
The Earl of Malmesbury said, that to 
show the falling-off which had taken place 
in the trade since the duty had been taken 
off, he would state the number of yards 
exported during the last ten years. Dur- 
ing the first five years of that period there 
were thirty-five millions and odd; and 
during the latter five years there were only 
thirty-four millions and odd. He stated 
this to show, that the wool-growers la- 
boured under a grievance ; and if he suc- 
ceeded in proving that a grievance existed, 
then a remedy might be considered. Now 
one cause of the grievance to which he 
referred was this: it appeared on the face 
of the return of the quantity of foreign 
wool imported during the last nine years, 
that for the first three the quantity was 
forty-two millions ; during the next three, 
it was sixty-one millions ; and in the last 
three years, it increased to eighty-nine 
millions. Now, such an advance in the 
import of foreign wool was truly alarming, 
particularly as there had been a propor- 
tionate decrease in the exports. He was 
one of those who considered the interests 
of the agriculturist and the manufacturer 
dentified, particularly in the state of the 
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woollen trade; and he maintained, that 
the protection offered to both ought to be 
about equal. He only asked their lord- 
ships to look at the different effects of the 
duties imposed on the two classes _respec- 
tively, as evinced by the increase in the 
imports of from forty-two millions to 
eighty-nine millions in nine years. He 
repeated, that he considered the interests 
of both parties identified, but still they 
were not fairly protected; the agriculturists 
having a protecting duty of only four per 
cent, while the manufacturers had one of 
fifteen. Allow the agriculturists to make 
out a case of grievance, and if so, parlia- 
ment, he was sure, would take it into their 
consideration, and sec if some remedy 
could not be applied. 

Lord Wharneliffe said, he would have 
no objection to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, if his noble friends would be satis- 
fied with inquiry ; but he knew they ex- 
pected that the result would be an increase 
of duty. Now, was this right or wrong ? 
He would say it was the duty of govern- 
ment to ascertain whether or not there 
existed any grievance. They had a board 
of Trade too: that was open to this inquiry, 
and they might say whether or not it was 
right to impose any further duty on this 
article. An inquiry at present would 
completely unhinge the manufacturers. 
The agitation of the question had excited 
a great ferment already ; and if ever there 
was a moment when the bringing it for- 
ward was more inconvenient than another, 
it was at this particular period, when the 
manufacturers were just sending off to the 
continent. The effect of it visited every 
cottage in those districts : there was not 
an individual who would not feel it. 
ifowever, if they did go into an inquiry, 
he should be able to show, that there 
never was a greater fallacy than the 
grounds on which his noble friends pro- 
ceeded. In his opinion, the more wool 
that came into the country, the better for 
the English wool-grower. The South- 
down wool had become so deteriorated, 
that it could not be used without being 
mixed with foreign wool; and a great 
change in the manufacture of cloth had 
taken place on the continent. If we, 
therefore, did not make finer cloths, we 
should have no chance of a market for 
them. It had now become the fashion to 
wear foreign wool; nay, our servants wore 
nothing else. He saw the smile of triumph 
in which his noble friends indulged, but 
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did they imagine, that imposing a duty 
on foreign wool would force persons to 
wear British wool? Any body who knew 
any thing of trade must scout the idea. 
He contended, that wool had not much 
fallen in value, comparatively; as was 
proved by a scale of prices which he held 
in his hand. Gold itself had fallen from 
93s. to 77s. Electoral Saxony wool had 
fallen from 8s. 9d. to 5s. 6d.; the next 
description of foreign wool had fallen from 
7s. 10d. to 3s. 3d.; the next in quality 
to that, from 6s. 6d. to 2s. 8d.; English 
South-down wool was 2s. 6d. in 1818, and 
fell the next year, notwithstanding the 
tax, to ls. 4d., and never rose higher 
while the tax continued. But let them 
look at cotton: it fell from 24d. to 83d. 
He mentioned these things to show that 
a great part of the fall in the nominal 
price of wool was owing to an increase in 
the value of money; and another cause 
was, that the South-down wool was ma- 
terially deteriorated, and only used for 
coachmen’s great coats, and similar pur- 
poses; and, indeed, to be used at all, it 
must be mixed with other wool. Another 
reason was, that, in the consumption of 
this country, a great deal of it was cut 
out by the use of cotton manufacture, 
which was very much worn, in fustians, 
and other cloths of that kind, by the work- 
ing people in the manufacturing districts. 
Those who now used this cotton formerly 
used wool. The appointment of a com- 
mittee could do no possible good, but 
would produce considerable alarm in the 
manufacturing counties. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the com- 
mittee was proposed to be appointed for 
the satisfaction of the wool-growers ; and 
persons who came to the legislature with 
so strong a prima facie case, were at least 
entitled to attention. No alarm could be 
excited among the manufacturers, after the 
explanation which had been given by the 
noble duke at the head of the government 
upon the Subject. He had no doubt that 
the effect of the committee would be to 
convince the home-growers, that it would 
not be for their advantage that a tax upon 
foreign wool should be imposed. 

Lord Redesdale was decidedly opposed 
to the opinion, that the committee should 
sit merely for the purpose of satisfying the 
agriculturists that nothing could be done 
for them. Throughout the country there 
was the growth of three or four years on 
hand, for which no price could be ob- 
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tained. One of the most important facts 
that would come out in the inquiries of 
the committee would be, the enormous 
quantity of wool which was lying at the 
present moment wholly unsaleable. The 
whole agriculture of the country must 
suffer, unless some change was made from 
the existing system. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. After which, the House 
went into a committee on the Penryn Dis- 
franchisement bill, and several witnesses 
were examined, 
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Law or Evipence Brrt—Orrences 
AGAINST THE Person Brut.] Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel said, that in moving that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Offences against the Person 
Bill, he would shortly explain the general 
objects of that measure, as well as of ano- 
ther which was before the House. One of 
the bills was intended to make an altera- 
tion in the existing mode of receiving evi- 
dence, and the object of the other was to 
consolidate the existing statute-law with 
respect to offences against the person. 
These bills had been prepared in further- 
ance of the system which had been for 
some time acted on of consolidating the 
statute-law. They had been prepared 
under the immediate and direct superin- 
tendance of the noble marquis (Lans- 
downe) who lately held the situation of 
Secretary of State for the Home Depast- 
ment. The object of this enactment was 
to introduce into our existing law some 
alterations which had been considered for 
years desirable, by persons whose know- 
ledge of the subject and experience enti- 
tled their opinions to credit and respect. 
There were four clauses only in the bill. 
The first referred to the admissibility of 
the evidence of Quakers and Moravians in 
criminalcases. At present, their assevera- 
tion was admissible in civil cases and 
civil cases only. This clause proposed, 
in order to assimilate the administration 
of justice in criminal to that in civil cases, 
that these persons, whose evidence was 
objected to on their asseveration, should 
be placed with respect to criminal cases on 
the same footing as they had long since 
been with reference to civil cases. As far 
as cases went, he could cite enough of 
them to show, that numbers of these per- 
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sons, from religious scruples, had suffered 
their wrongs or injuries to be unredressed ; 
and the parties guilty of criminal offences 
against this class of Dissenters had too 
often, from this cause, been suffered to 
escape, through the unwillingness of such 
prosecutors, or such witnesses, to give evi- 
dence on oath.—And here he would ob- 
serve that this was not at all intended asa 





boon to that class of persons—they dis-— 
to the existing law, a person knowingly 


claimed any such privilege—but as a 


means of rendering them competent wit- | 


nesses for the purpose of benefitting thereby 
the community. The object of the second 
clause was to allow persons interested in 
cases of forgery to be received as compe- 
tent witnesses; as the law now stood, a 
party injured by, and therefore interested 
in, a case of forgery, was precluded from 
giving his evidence, which he looked upon 
as a serious perversion of the ends of jus- 
tice.—The third point intended to be ac- 
complished, was the restoration of all per- 
sons who had laboured under civil disabi- 
lities in consequence of previous convic- 
tions for felony, and otherwise, and had 
expiated those offences, to be again com- 
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cases of actual treason, that the commis- 
sion of the offence of petty treason should 
be proved on the oaths cf two witnesses, 
Now, he could not, in cases of this de- 
scription, see any good ground for depart- 
ing from the general rule adopted in our 
courts in cases of murder; on the con- 
trary, he conceived that in all such cases 
the practice ought to be uniform.—There 
was also another alteration. According 


concealing a murderer, was, under the law 
of William, liable to imprisonment for one 
year, or for a greater period of time. But 
he thought it would be right to make this 
a capital offence, and in support of his 
argument he mentioned several recent 
murders which had taken place, as in- 


‘stances of the manner in which the ends 


of justice were frustrated by the conceal- 
iment of the guilty persons. 


There was 


| another criminal case in which he wished 


ito make an alteration. 


. . Ss | 
petent witnesses in criminal causes or ac- | 
|inconvenience ; and he meant to propose, 


tions atlaw. There was, however, to be « 
special reservation in this respect, of all 
persons who had been convicted of per- 
jury; as, for a very obvious reason, it 
would not be wise to admit the evidence of 


persons who were notoriously regardless of 


an oath.—The second bill which he meant 
to introduce, included the whole statutc- 
law of the country relating to oifences 
against the person. The eflect of this 
measure would be the repeal of fifty-seven 
acts of parliament on that subject. These 
laws, as they now stood, were obscure and 
intricate ; and the object of the proposed 
measure was not so much to consolidate 
them as to simplify them and to make 
them clear. The House was aware of the 
distinction there existed in our present law, 
as to petty treason and murder. There 
was no just ground fora distinction be- 
tween other murderers and persons who 
were guilty, as wives, of the murder of 
their husbands; as servants, of the mur- 
der of their master; or as clergymen, of 
the murder of their ecclesiastical superior. 
In fact the law afforded such heinous cri- 
minals superior advantages; first in per- 
mitting them to challenge peremptorily 
thirty-five persons empanciled on the jury 
to try them ; and secondly, in rendering 
it necessary, similarly to the proceeding in 


ithat an ex: 


As the law now 
stood, im all cases where parties were ac- 
cused of murders committed abroad, an 


/examination must first take place before 


the privy council; as in the case of go- 
vernor Wall, This was productive of great 


wD? 


ination before a justice of 


| peace in such cases should be suthcient.— 


The next point to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House was an act, 
commonly called Lord Rilenborough’s Act, 
by which all cutting or maiming with a 
sharp tastrument, or firing with a gun or 
pistol, with intent to kill or do some griev- 
ous bodily hari, was held to be a capital 
offence; while all attacks with the same 


lintent, if made with a blunt imstrument, 








was visited in a different manner. He 
could not see why the one species of at- 
tack should be difierently punished from 
the other, and therefore he proposed that 
upon conviction, the punishment should 
be the same in both cases. He would 
instance a case of recent occurrence, in 
which a man, named Howard, attempted, 
with a blunt instrument, to murder a Mr. 
Mullay, whom he had enticed to his resi- 
dence under false pretences. Where, he 
would ask, was the difference, m moral 
turpitude, between a mortal blow given, 
or attempted to be given, with a stick, or 
with dumb bells, and a like attempt made 
with a sword or pistol ’—The bill also 
made a material alteration in the law re- 
lative to the wilful concealment of the 
birth of a child by its mother, At pre- 
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sent, the law applied only to cases of un- 
married women; but according to the 
proposed change, any woman, whether 
married or not, who concealed the birth 


of a child, be it still-born or otherwise, | 
It was | to alter; it was a point very difficult to 


would be deemed equally guilty. 
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| topreventacts offelony. This pointrequired 
_ alteration, and he should propose a clause 
| indemnifying only under certain circum- 


stances. There was, however, one point 
which he meant to propose materially 


also proposed, that in case of a woman | discuss; but so strongly was he impress- 


being tried for the wilful murder of her’ 


child, and the evidence not being sufti- 
cient fully to substantiate the charge, the 
jury should be left to decide as to the 
wilful concealment, and. the individual 
should be punished accordingly. He 
thought there was no valid difference be- 
tween the cases of married and unmarried 
women; instances might occur in which 
married women might conceal the births 
of children, as where their husbands had 
been absent from the country for so 
long atime as to render the illegitimacy 
of the children a necessary consequence. 
A woman might thus be tempted to con- 
ceal the birth. The question was one of 
great difficulty. It appeared to be some- 
what severe, that in cases where children 
were still-born, a woman should not be 
permitted to hide her shame; but the 
very operation of this feeling, and the 
great ease with which a new-born infant 
could be put to death, might lead to the 
worst consequences. It was extremely 
inconvenient to leave the wilful conceal- 
ment of birth without any penalty. In all 
cases it was very difficult to say whether 
achild were or were not still-born. If, 
then, the punishment were founded on 
just principles with regard to unmarried 
women, he considered that it would be 
equally just to extend it to cases of wo- 
men who were married. The Dill also 
made a difference in the law relative to 
forced abduction, whether for the purpose 
of violation or marriage. At present, the 
crime of abduction of a woman without 
the consent of her parents, extended only 
to the heiresses of land; no provision being 
made for the protection of those who were 
to inherit wealth, however enormous, in 
the public funds. It was clear that the 
law ought to be the same in all cases; 
whether the abducting party had the pros- 
pect of inheriting land or money. There 
were some other points in the bill to which 
he should hereafter take occasion to 
refer; there were, however, one or two 
more, which he would now notice. The 
bill as it at present stood, exempted from 
the penalties for murder, persons who 
should kill other persons, in endeavouring 
VOL, XIX. . 





ed with its necessity, that he felt it his 
duty to state what alteration he intended 
to propose. There were three offences 
specifically referred to in the bill; the 
first was, the crime of rape; the second, 
the offence of carnal knowledge of a child 
under the age of ten years; and the third 
was the crime ‘‘ inter Christianos non no- 
minandum.” In these cases, a certain de- 
scription of proof was required by law, 
which to him appeared wholly unnecessary, 
and with respect to which he considered 
that some alteration ought to be made. 
From his experience during six years, as 
Secretary of State, he was aware of the 
manner in which public justice was often 
thwarted by this unnecessary difficulty 
which the law had placed in its way. It 
was well known, that in the cases of rape, 
of carnal knowledge of infants, and of that 
other offence, two kinds of proof were ne- 
cessary to conviction. It was his strong 
impression, that one of those descriptions 
of proofs was unnecessary; and that it was 
not necessary to a capital conviction, to 
prove more than that which constituted the 
moral offence, as far as the offending party 
was concerned, and as far as regarded the 
suffering of the unfortunate female who was 
the victim of the offence. It had been well 
observed by lord Hale, that although rape 
was a most detestable crime, and ought to 
be severely punished, it was one upon which 
a charge could easily be made, hard to be 
proved, and harder still to be contradicted, 
even by a person ever so innocent; and if 
he thought that any alteration of the law, 
such as he was about topropose, would lead 
to false accusations, he would be the last 
to offer such proposition to the House. 
But he was of opinion, that one of the 
proofs required in such cases was unneces- 
sary ; because, if a party conspired to bring 
forward such an accusation, that party 
would be ready to prove all, would proba- 
bly be a party in perfect knowledge of all, 
the circumstances, or, if not, would be 
easily supplied with the additional evi- 
dence necessary to convict. It was, how- 
ever, a question of great delicacy and im- 
portance, and he now threw it out, in order 
that gentlemen might turn their attention 
N 
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to it. He could conceive but one objec- 
tion to a change; namely, that by dimi- 
nishing the proof, we should be increasing 
the number of false prosecutions. He did 
not, however, consider that such would be 
the fact. If cases of rape were difficult of 
proof, how much more difficult was the 
requisite proof in the two other cases to 
which he had referred. In these cases, 
how was it possible to prove the completion 
of either offence, to the extent which the 
law required? The difficulty was so great 
as almost to preclude the possibility of con- 
viction. The demand for specific evidence 
of the offence was a great obstruction to 
the ends of public justice, and a great accu- 
mulation of the misery which the unhappy 
victim had to undergo. The alteration in 
the law, such as was proposed, would be 
only the re-establishment of the ancient 
law of England, as it existed. He had 
consulted a number of authorities, and had 
found that, up to a recent period, one of 
the proofs only was deemed necessary to 
conviction. In 1721, the case of a man 
named Duckworth was argued before the 
twelve judges, when six were found to hold 
one opinion, and six another; in conse- 
quence of which the man was tried and 
found guilty of a misdemeanour only. In 
1777, a man was executed, who had been 
found guilty on one species of evidence 
only. His case had been argued by the 
twelve judges, who had decided, that one 
species of proof only was necessary, and 
the man was executed. In 1781, a man 
of the name of Hill was tried before Mr. 
Justice Buller, and found guilty, upon one 
of the proofs only, His case was reserved 
for the twelve judges. It was argued when 
lord Mansfield was present; four of the 
judges were of opinion that one proof only 
was necessary; the other judges differed 
from that opinion: lord Mansfield gave no 
opinion, and the man was not executed. 
Since that decision the unifurm practice 
had been to require evidence as to the two 
proofs in all such cases; but until the year 
1781, the interpretation of the law was 
different.—As the bill had passed the Lords, 
he should not press it through the House, 
without giving ample opportunities for con- 
sidering it in all its bearings. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Law of Evidence Bill, 

Mr. Wynn objected to the clause which 
permitted the affirmation of Quakers and 
Moravians to be taken in courts of justice, 
instead of an oath, in criminal cases. 
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Mr. G. Lamb was at a loss to know in 
what way it was to be ascertained, whether 
a man, who offered an affirmation instead 
of an oath, was or was not a Quaker, or a 
Moravian. Was it to be considered suft- 
cient for an individual, when examined be- 
fore a court of justice, to say simply, “I 
object to an oath, and wish to give my 
aftirmation?” The case, as applicable to 
Quakers, would equally apply to all sepa- 
ratists, 

The Solicttor-general observed, that the 
Quakers and Moravians were not sects of 
yesterday, and therefore could not be easily 
mistaken. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that the exemp- 
tion now proposed was no boon to the Qua- 
ker; on the contrary, it imposed upon him 
an inconvenience, which, however, he was 
ready to bear for the sake of public justice. 
He thought there was little fear of any 
person claiming to give evidence under 
the proposed affirmation, who had not a 
right to do so. He had no hesitation in 
saying that, with an admonition given 
to the witness, as in Scotland, a man 
would feel himself as much bound as by 
the most solemn oath; and a greater effect 
would be produced on the minds of the 
spectators. 

Mr. Wynn thought, if the suggestion of 
the hon. member were acceded to, it would 
create great injustice to the public; for 
there were many who would not now give 
their evidence against a man upon oath, 
who would give it when that restriction no 
longer existed. In the same manner, an 
infinity of evidence would be tendered to 
effect a man’s escape by an alzbi, when it 
was understood that that evidence did not 
require the confirmation of an oath. He 
referred for proof of the looseness of such 
testimony, to that which was given at their 
bar; where instances of prevarication were 
much more numerous than elsewhere. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was also of opinion, 
that a considerable laxity of evidence 
would be introduced by acceding to the 
suggestion of the hon. gentleman. It would 
lessen the amount of the public confidence 
in evidence given in the courts. He was 
surprised at the hon. member’s reference to 
Scotland; for there an oath was adminis- 
tered, and that by the judge, in the most 
solemn manner; the words being, ‘I swear 
in the presence of Almighty God, as I hope 
to be saved on the great day of Judgment.” 
Without strong practical proof of the in- 
justice of the present system, he should be 
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unwilling to extend the exceptions. He 
thought the inconveniences of requiring an 
oath in our Criminal Courts were very 
small, while, he believed, the permission 
to dispense with it would encourage the 
creation of anumber of new Sects. If they 
went thus far, they ought to go a step 
further, and allow every man to choose the 
form of oath, or affirmation, which he 
might consider to be binding on his con- 
science, 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had recommend- 
ed, not that oaths should be exchanged 
for affirmations in all cases, but that, where 
a party objected to take an oath, an affir- 
mation should be administered to him in 
the solemn manner of the Scotch courts, 
which he considered as impressive as our 
oath. With respect to the laxity of the 
testimony given at the bar of that House, 
he begged the House to remember, that 
the witness was in no fear of prosecution. 

Lord J. Russell thought the subject well 
worthy of the right hon. gentleman’s atten- 
tion, Every one was agreed as to the pro- 
priety of taking the affirmation of Qua- 
kers ; and there was a small sect in Ireland, 
called Separatists, who entertained the 
same opinion with respect to the immo- 
rality of taking an oath, The smallness 
of their number ought not to be made an 
argument for denying them the same pri- 
vilege. It was also to be considered, that 
they had the same tie upon persons who 
made an affirmation, which they had upon 
those who took an oath, They were lia- 
ble to the same punishment for falsehood. 
He would require those who asked to be 
exempted from the oath to say that they 
belonged to some religious society which 
entertained conscientious scruples against 
the practice. In several courts in Ame- 
rica, the affirmation of persons having re- 
ligious scruples were taken in the room of 
oaths, and it was worth the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s while to inquire how the practice 
was found to answer in that country. 

Mr. Warburton thought it was a greater 
evil to lose altogether the evidence of a 
man who would not give it upon oath, 
whether he religiously objected to the cath 
or said it was not binding on his conscience, 
than it was to incur the danger which the 
right hon, gentleman seemed to fear, but 
which would be found not to exist. 

Sir £. Carrington said, that the first 
object of the legislature, and of the tribu- 
nals of justice in this country, was, that a 
sufficient sanction should be imposed on 
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the conscience of those who were called 
upon to give evidence: it superinduced 
the terror of temporal penalties upon the 
obligation of a religious appeal; but the 
latter was its great, and, he trusted, its 
most operative, sanction. In considering 
this clause, which extended an indulgent 
consideration to the Quakers and Mo- 
ravians, it appeared to him to amount to a 
legislative declaration, that the affirmation 
of the Quaker, or of the Moravian, was, in 
fact, and in its results, to all moral intents, 
equal to an oath. Although the members 
of these sects said, that they had a strong 
religious objection to an oath, and were 
forbidden to swear; yet, looking both to 
their scruples and their arguments, he 
could not but consider their objections to 
amount toa distinction without a differ- 
ence, and hold their affirmation to be sub- 
stantially an oath. With respect to 
Quakers, it had been found, by long ex- 
perience, in civil cases, that the ends of 
justice were answered by their admissibility, 
and they had accordingly been admitted ; 
but he thought it would be a dangerous 
innovation, without experience of its abso- 
lute necessity, to admit the affirmation of 
those various sects which sprang up day 
by day, to a transient notice, and then 
sank into oblivion. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Offences against the 
Person Bill, 

Mr. Portman wished to know whether 
the right hon. gentleman intended to in- 
troduce any provision for giving magis- 
trates a summary jurisdiction in cases of 
petty assaults. He instanced the case of 
a soldier’s wife, who having been as- 
saulted and robbed on passing through a 
town, applied to a magistrate for redress. 
The magistrate wanted to bind her over 
to prosecute, but the poor woman stated, 
that she must follow her husband, and the 
ends of justice were thus defeated in her 
case. 

Mr. Peel admitted that hardships might, 
and no doubt did, arise under the law as it 
stood; but if they were to introduce any 
clause on the subject, it would be liable 
to the objection of increasing the summary 
jurisdiction of the magistrate; and great. 
caution should be observed to guard that 
power against abuse. It might also have 


| the effect of encouraging frivolous prose- 


cutions, and of giving rise to great ani- 
mosity in cases of slight affrays, which 
had better be settled between the parties, 
N 2 
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Sir 7. Baring alluded to the shortness 
of the interval between the conviction and 
execution of a murderer, according to the 
present law, and observed that the period 
was too short to admit of that reconsidera- 
tion which, in some instances, might lead 
to the respite of the convict. 

Mr. Peel defended the present practice 
on the ground of the advantage arising 
from the example, when the punishment 
immediately followed the conviction. He 
did not recollect an instance where a man 
had suffered from want of time to commu- 
nicate to the government any strong cir- 
cumstances in his favour. 

Mr. Van Homrigh said, he knew an in- 
stance where a danger of that kind had 
nearly occurred. He was present at a trial 
where the judge recommended the jury to 
find a verdict of wilful murder. They did 
so under his direction, and the man was 
ordered for execution; but he (Mr. Van 
Homrigh) agreed with the jury, that it 
was a case of manslaughter only. In con- 
sequence of that he went to the judge for 
a respite, that he might apply to the go- 
vernment; but the judge refused. He 
went to Dublin the next day, and on pass- 
ing through Drogheda met with chief 
justice Downes, to whom he told the cir- 
cumstances, and who recommended him 
to go to the Castle. The lord lieutenant 
was not at the Castle, the Secretary of 
State was in England, and Mr. Gregory, 
the under Secretary, said he could do no- 
thing. He told that gentleman that, in 
that case, the man would be murdered. 
The Attorney-general was then called in 
at 5o’clock in the evening, and when they 
had heard the circumstances they agreed 
with him; but Mr. Gregory said, what 
was the use of it, since no express could 
arrive in time to save the man’s life? He 
answered, “‘ Do you give me the authority, 
and I will take care that it shall arrive in 
time.” The respite did arrive in time, 
and the man’s life was saved. 

Mr. Peel said, that under such circum- 
stances there should be no hesitation in 
suspending the execution. The fact did 
not prove that it was impracticable to do 
justice in such a case under the existing 
law; and, as far as his own experience 
went, it was not attended with inconve- 
nience. 

Sir 7. Baring thought that the case 
alluded to was a case in point. 

A long and desultory conversation then 
took place on therespective clauses. Several 
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amendments were agreed to, and the bill, 
with the amendments, was ordered to be 
reprinted. 





IOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 6. 


Game Laws AMENDMENT BILL.] The 
Marquis of Salisbury moved the order of 
the day for bringing up the Report of the 
Committee on the Sale of Game Bill. 

The Earl of Malmesbury merely wished 
to say, that his noble friend who had 
brought the measure in its original state 
before their lordships, had brought it for- 
ward as a temporary measure,—a bill to 
continue two years,—to try whether the 
sale of game would produce any effect on 
the crime of poaching. Whatever objec- 
tions he might have had to that bill, he 
should nevertheless have given his assent 
to it as an experiment; but since the bill 
had been first brought forward, an alliance 
had taken place between his noble friend 
and another noble lord, in consequence 
of which the bill had been totally altered. 
He confessed he could not consider, that 
facilitating the disposal of game would di- 
minish the crime of poaching. Under the 
existing law, a person might be seized, and 
was liable to conviction, for having game 
in his possession; but under the present 
act, with all the precaution which his no- 
ble friend had used, a man having ten 
acres of land might sanction any one for 
having game in his possession. _In his opi- 
nion, the measure would operate very 
much to disturb society, and produce liti- 
gation. For, in districts where property 
was divided among a number of tenants, 
and where each, began to be a game-pre- 
server, what would be the result? There 
would immediately spring up a great deal 
of jealousy: the farmers would be out at 
night looking after the game when they 
ought to be in their beds, and, instead of 
going on with the plough, they would be 
running to see who was shooting at what 
would not be game, but property; for it 
became a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. With respect to their lord- 
ships’ tenants, in how different a light 
would they see their lordships going over 
their farms to what they did before? They 
used to be glad to see their lordships 
amuse themselves, as they always got a 
share in the amusement: but how different 
would be the case, when any of their lord- 








ships, after having killed ten head of game, 
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sent his gamekeeper to the licensed house, 
and sold them. The idea created in the 
mind of the tenant would be, that he was 
having a new description of rent levied 
upon him. The bill would, in his opinion, 
lead to a variety of results of a very per- 
nicious nature, and he entreated their lord- 
ships to consider well before they passed 
it. If his noble friend should fail, as he 
trusted he would, in bringing up the report, 
and should afterwards bring forward a 
temporary measure, it was not his inten- 
tion to object to it. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he was 
one of those who sincerely supported the 
present measure, with the deep conviction 
that the subject was peculiarly entitled to 
the attention of their lordships, as affecting 
the morals of the country from one end to 
the other. He hoped their lordships were 
aware, as he was sure they ought to be, 
that they were dealing with the question 
at a time when, from some cause or other, 
there had been an increase of crime, pro- 
gressively advancing in this country, of a 
nature most appalling to every man who 
felt an interest in the religion, morality, 
and prosperity, of the country; which pros- 
perity depended on the presence of religion 
and morality. Their lordships were deal- 
ing with a measure at atime when, by the 
returns recently made up in the pubiic 
offices, it appeared that the amount of 
committals in England and Wales last 
year exceeded by one-hundred and seventy 
the amount of committals in the preceding 
year; and not only that, but it exceeded, 
by a third or a fourth, the amount of the 
committals on the average of six years. 
He knew that the noble earl, who was 
much alive to these considerations, was of 
opinion that the extent of poaching and 
the system of the Game-laws had no con- 
nexion with that state of things. If he 
looked at the state of the country genc- 
rally—if he went into the prisons, his no- 
ble friend would find, that though all other 
crimes had increased, the crime of poach- 
ing had increased in an infinitely greater 
proportion than any others. He would refer 
particularly to the northern part of Wilt- 
shire. In the House of Correction in De- 
vises, he found, in February 1827, that 
one hundred persons, out of two hundred 
and twenty-seven, had been committed to 
that gaol for offences against ile Game- 
laws. He had thought it possible that this 
might have arisen from accidental circum- 
stances, and he had, therefore, taken the 
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trouble last week to procure an account of 
the number of persons now in that gaol, 
and he was able to state that of two hun- 
dred and thirty-four persons, one hundred 
were confined on account of offences 
against the Game-laws. In proportion 
to other crimes, there was, within the 
last two years, an increase of from forty 
to fifty per cent in crimes under the 
Game-laws. He found that, in the House 
of Correction, at Winchester, during the 
years 1810, 1811 and 1812, the average 
number of commitments for poaching 
was twenty, while the average number 
of commitments for poaching during the 
last three years, was two hundred and 
seventy-seven, making an increase of not 
less than one thousand per cent in the 
crime of poaching between the two periods. 
But their lordships would take a very nar- 
row view of the question, if they supposed 
that a dry detail of the number of per- 
sons committed to gaol for poaching 
during a series of years, gave a correct idea 
of the whole mischief. It went far beyond 
this; and was, he believed, the cause of a 
great increase in other crimes. The bu- 
siness of a poacher furnished the person 
who followed it with much information. 
The poacher was gradually taught, by the 
practice of poaching, how to execute other 
crimes; he was taught to lose all respect 
for property; he was inspired with a love 
of nocturnal adventure; and in his exer- 
tions to overreach the law, he was strength- 
ened in that spirit of gaming and adven- 
ture which, in every class, was a very great 
evil, but which, when it prevailed among 
the lower classes, led to a violation of all 
their duties. He was able to confirm this 
by a comparison of two adjacent counties, 
similar in all respects, except that in one 
the Game-laws were rigidly enforced, in 
the other, they were not. In Bedford- 
shire, containing ninety-three thousand 
inhabitants, these laws were enforced; in 
Huntingdon, contaiming fifty-two thou- 
sand three hundred inhabitants, they were 
not; and their lordships would perhaps 
expect, that in the former county the num- 
ber of crimes should not be more than 
double the number in the latter. He was 
able, however, to state, from a comparison 
of three years, that the number of com- 
mitments in Bedfordshire under the Game- 
laws was six times greater, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, than in Hun- 
tingdonshire, and there were three times 
the amount of other crimes. It appeared, 
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therefore, that other crimes increased as 
the crime of poaching increased. He 
begged leave to state one fact which threw 
great light on the instrumentality of poach- 
ing in leading to other crimes. In a county 
of England there was, sometime ago, a 
great inundation of false money, which 
had suddenly got into circulation. An 
active magistrate, who had communicated 
the fact to him, undertook to investigate 
its source, and he found that it all pro- 
ceeded from strangers, who had gone 
down from London, and who were coiners, 
and who, on arriving in that neighbour- 
hood, had, as their first step, inquired into 
the character of all the poachers, and 
when they had found out this, they imme- 
diately applied to them to put the bad 
money into circulation, which they accord- 
ingly did; so that the money which the 
strangers could not of themselves put into 
circulation was put into circulation by the 
poachers. This was a proof of the manner 
in which one species of crime was dove- 
tailed into another. He might multiply 
instances of this kind to infinity, proving 
in the clearest manner that poaching ought 
not to be considered by itself, but also in 
regard to its consequences. As to the 
clauses introduced by the noble baron, 
they had unquestionably made it a very 
different bill, and gave it substantially a 
new character; but of these clauses his 
opinion differed very much from that of 
his noble friend. He should pay the 
noble baron a bad compliment were he to 
say that the bill wanted nothing to make 
it complete ; but he was sure that it wanted 
no perfection which great assiduity and 
extensive information could give it; and 
in his opinion, as far as it went, it was 
good, and went to the root of the evil. 
The great fault of the present system was, 
that there were but very few persons inter- 
ested in upholding it, while the great bulk 
of the community was interested in oppos- 
ing it; and it afforded a great temptation 
to poaching by enhancing the price of 
game. The measure of the noble baron 
met, he thought, both these evils ; on the 
one hand, it gave a check to poaching, by 
facilitating the sale of game; and on the 
other, it interested all the farmers of the 
country in checking poaching: it intro- 
duced, if he might so speak, the great 
bulk of the community into the garrison, 
and gave them an interest in defending it. 
At present no poacher, not even when 
found in the woods, could be seized with- 
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out the greatest trouble ; and it was found 
that there was an emulation not to sup- 
port the law, but to render it inoperative, 
The whole peasantry of the country were 
opposed to the system. Juries would not 
convict under it ; and not only juries, but 
judges, found a leaning in favour of the 
criminal. Such a state of things could 
not be suffered to exist : it was a disgrace 
to the country, and reminded him of what 
an eloquent orator had said of another 
country, and of another state of things : 
“ they had made penalty and crime run a 
race together, and each had grown weaker 
in the conflict, till at last penalty had not 
been able to keep pace, and the fugitive 
had turned round on his breathless pur- 
suer.” In that state the law could only 
be enforced by bringing public opinion 
round, and by making a large and respect- 
able body of men interested in enforcing 


the law, by founding it on a principle of 


property, and not upon any ancient rights, 
which were rendered odious to the com+ 
munity; upon that principle of property 
which was recognized by all, and which 
prompted a man to defend, not only that 
which was his own, but that which be- 
longed to others. That was the principle 
upon which the present bill came recom- 
mended to their lordships ; and, as far as 
it went, he gave it his cordial assent. 

Lord Goderich contended that, whether 
they passed the bill or not, it would 
be impossible to prevent the sale of game; 
and in proof of his argument, he reterred 
to the evidence of a man before the com- 
mittee, from which it appeared that that 
individual had sold nineteen thousand head 
of game in one year alone. The question 
was, then, whether or not it was fit to 
maintain a law which could not be en- 
forced. The only effect of so doing would 
be, to destroy all respect for the laws ge- 
nerally, but more especially for the laws 
connected with this subject. With respect 
to the clauses proposed by his noble friend 
(lord Wharncliffe), he thought they would 
tend to diminish the crime of poaching, 
and facilitate the detection of crime when 
it was committed, by giving a greater num- 
ber cf persons an interest in the preserva- 
tion of the game. His noble friend near him 
(lord Malmesbury) was mistaken in aittri- 
buting the increase of poaching to the 
operation of those causes to which he as- 
eribed the depression of agricultural pro- 
perty. The persons who were most fre- 





quently engaged in the offence of poaching 
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in the northern parts of England, were 
not agricultural labourers out of employ- 
ment, but manufacturers, who were earning 
at the same time 18s. or 20s. a week, and 
who went out in bodies of fifteen or twenty. 
The moral mischiefs which this crime en- 
gendered were so extensive, that it had 
become absolutely necessary to adopt some 
measures for getting rid of this crying evil. 
There was no man more attached to the 
sport of shooting than he was, or more 
anxious to preserve it. But he was quite 
satisfied that the measure of his noble 
friend would not interfere with it; and 
even if it did, it was the duty of parlia- 
ment to do something to put down so 
prolific a source of crime. 

The House divided ; Contents 54; Not- 
contests 29. Majority 25. 


Gamer Laws—Nicut PoacuineG PRE- 
VENTION Bit. ]—Lord Wharncliffe moved 
the order of the day for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the Night 
Poaching Prevention Bill. The House 
having accordingly gone into the com- 
mittee, the noble lord said, he would 
shortly state what were the objects of this 
bill, and what the alterations which it 
proposed to make in the existing law. 
Their lordships were aware, that under 
the act, commonly called Mr. Bankcs’s act, 
any persons found armed at night in cer- 
tain enclosures or game-preserves, for the 
purpose of killing game, were liable to be 
sent before a jury, and if convicted, to be 
transported for seven years, or suffer such 
other punishment, short of that, as the 
court might think fit. Now, great diffi- 
culties existed in the way of conviction 
under that act. Juries were unwilling to 
subject a man to be transported merely 
because he was found armed, when he had 
not killed any game; and thus, from the 
severity of the punishment, the offender 
escaped conviction. Now, he thought it 
wrong that a first offence of this descrip- 
tion shouid subject a man to the same pu- 
nishmentas if he were proved to be an old 
offender. He therefore proposed, that 
when a person was detected committing 
this offence, provided he were not in com- 
pany with more than a certain number, 
he should be taken before a magistrate, 
and for the first offence be sent to prison 
for three months, and ordered to find 
sureties in a moderate sum for his good 
behaviour for a year ; for the second of- 
fence, to be imprisoned for six months, 





and to find sureties for two years; and for 
the third, to be liable to be transported. 
He knew that the notion of finding secu- 
rities for good behaviour was not considered 
likely to check this crime in the south of 
England ; but from experience he could 
say, that he knew of nothing more likely 
to produce that effect in the north of Eng- 
land. Young men, when they found that 
by committing a repetition of this offence, 
they placed their relatives or friends in 
jeopardy, were naturally deterred from so 
domg. With respect to a conviction a 
third time, the juries, upon perceiving that 
the offenders were hardened in crime, 
would not have the reluctance which they 
now felt to finding them guilty; well 
knowing that such persons, when they 
went out at night, would not stop at com- 
mitting other crimes. He also proposed 
that, even in the case of a first offence, if 
the party had used fire arms to prevent 
apprehension, he should be rendered liable 
to transportation; and lastly, he would 
make it felony in a party to go out accom- 
panied by a certain number, say three, or 
five. Some distinction ought certainly to 
be made between persons who went out 
singly, and those who went out in gangs. 
Every person who read the evidence given 
before the committee must see to what a 
dreadful extent these practices had gone. 
He had no wish to press the bill at present, 
as he was anxious first to have the advice 
of certain learned persons as to the ad- 
vantages which it was calculated to 
produce. 

The Marquis of Salsbury agreed that a 
man ought not to suffer as great a punish- 
ment for a first offence as for a repetition 
of it; but then he thought that his noble 
friend had gone into the opposite extreme. 
He should prefer, that, instead of three 
months, the first offence should be pu- 
nished with six months imprisonment and 
hard labour; and the second with twelve 
months. The third he should leave as it 
was, namely, rendering the offender liable 
to transportation. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was favourable 
to the principle of taking security, in pre- 
ference to extending the term of imprison- 
ment; and he also thought that a great 
deal of good might be done by allowing 
poachers the option, under given circum- 
stances, of volunteering into the army, 
instead of undergoing punishment. Many 
aman, who was an idle or dissolute la- 
bourer, under different control would 
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make avaluablesoldier. As for the propo- 
sition on the subject of going out in gangs, 
he thought it ought not to extend to men 
going out two together; because in most 
cases, they went out two and two, for the 
greater convenience of taking the birds, 
and not for the purpose of resistance. 
Where more than two went, he thought 
the object of mutual protection might be 
presumed ; but to make the law too severe, 
would be only making a dead letter of it. 

Lord Tenterden thought that three was 
the number which should constitute a 
gang: three was the number which the 
law held necessary to constitute a riot. 
He was opposed to the clause for aliowing 
the poacher an option how he would be 
tried. It would be better, he thought, to 
leave the word “ poaching” out of the bill 
altogether. The words “destroying game,” 
included all that was necessary. 

Lord Wharncliffe agreed to give up the 
clause as to the option, and the word 
“‘ poaching,” if the noble lord desired it ; 
but he differed from the noble marquis 
entirely upon the subject of the duration 
of the imprisonment. It was certainly the 
policy of the law to mark its disposition to 
punish the offence of the poacher at first 
lightly, and to increase its severity as his 
habits of crime became confirmed. 

The clause for making the imprison- 
ment for the first offence three months was 
then put and carried. On the clause 
fixing the amount of sureties to be de- 
manded, 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that he 
thought the offender himself in 10/. and 
two sureties in 5/, each was too little. 
The amount ought to be doubled. As it 
stood, a man would find his colleagues 
ready to enter into the surety; and such 
sureties were nearly nominal, from the 
difficulty of levying in cases of forfeiture. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that by a law 
recently passed, the levy in such cases was 
made easier ; and he fixed the security low 
purposely, in order to enable the poorer 
people to obtain it. 

The several clauses were agreed to. 
After which the House went again into a 
Committee on the Penryn Disfranchise- 
ment bill; in which several witnesses 
were examined. 
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or Reat Prorrrty.|] Mr. Sugden rose 
to move for “ leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Act of the 3rd of William and 
Mary, chap. 14th, forthe Reliefof Creditors 
against Fraudulent Devises, and a similar 
Act of the 4th of Anne, relative to Ire- 
land.” The hon. and learned gentleman 
went into an historical review of the law 
of Devises, from the enactment of the law 
called Statute Merchant, passed in the 
reign of Edward Ist, for the assurance of 
debts, which he observed proceeded on 
the basis of the old law of that day, evi- 
dently founded on the still older system 
of the feudal law. That law had been 
framed with reference to the exigences of 
the times, and like most laws thus judi- 
ciously framed, it had, either by the in- 
genuity of the judges, or the consent of 
the people generally, been accommodated 
to the improved state of society, and gene- 
rally acted on since. By this law, an 
attempt had been made to render the pro- 
perty of the higher orders extra-commer- 
cial; which, in effect, proved a public 
benefit to the community. At that period 
the existence of a great public debt was 
unknown in this country, spreading itself 
over a large portion of the property of the 
community, and the enactment he con- 
templated would have been almost need- 
less. Since that period, the state of 
society and of property had materially 
changed; and this change had produced 
an impression on his mind, that it would 
be wise to extend the statute of king 
Edward, for the assurance of debts, which 
now only affected landed property, to 
property in the funds; for why should a 
man who was possessed of large property 
in the funds, be allowed, as he was at 
present, to live in prison, rioting and 
wasting that property in defiance of 
his creditors, and defeating the intentions 
of the legislature? The object of this 
bill was, to render the property of any man 
dying in the possession of a large sum of 
money or funded property, liable to the 
payment of that person’s debts, though in 
the hands or possession of the heir or a 
devisee. Our law knew of but two sorts 
of debts—specialty debts, and debts 
on simple contract. Estates descending 
to the heir were bound by specialty debts ; 
but in case of a devise to a stranger, if 
the party possessed himself of the property 
under the devise, and spent it before this 
action was brought by the testator’s 
creditor, no remedy remained for the 
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creditor, as in the case of an hcir similarly 
cireumstanced. And this, because the 
former took by devise and notas heir. In 
order to amend the law in this respect, 
the act of the 3rd of William and Mary 
was passed. The bill he should propose 
to introduce would be framed so as to give, 
in these cases, the same remedy and assu- 
rance for debt against the devisee as 
against the heir at law. The act intro- 
duced by that eminent and justly-esteemed 
lawyer, sir Samuel Romilly, had totally 
failed of its effects. He was bound to 
state his own sentiments upon the subject, 
and he would venture to assert, that a 
more mischievous measure had seldom 
been introduced, for altering the practice 
of the court of Chancery in equity cases. 
By the 47th of the late king, facility was 
given to obtain execution, in cases of the 
decease of debtors possessed of real pro- 
perty. By that law, if a man died a 
bankrupt his simple contract debts could 
be recovered out of his real estate. The 
measure introduced by sir Samuel Romilly 
tended to increase the costs of the court 
of Chancery; as otherwise it would be 
impossible to proceed under it. But when 
a person did so proceed, he was stopped 
at the very threshold by an inquiry, as to 
whether the deceased was or was not a 
trader; which inquiry had the effect of 
still further increasing the expenses. It 
was a singular fact, that the law of the 
present day stood precisely as it did in 
feudal times, with respect to infant 
heirs. The guardian now, as_ then, 
received the produce of the lands, and 
might be looked upon as the owner of the 
ward and lands, until the infant became 
of age; and in case of an action being 
brought against a minor, he was allowed 
to plead his non-age in stay of the action ; 
so that a creditor in such a case might be 
deprived of all remedy for twenty years. 
His object was, to remedy the evil by 
taking away this shield, and thereby pre- 
vent the delay and expense which took 
place in the suits of creditors. Another 
point upon which he proposed to make 
an alteration, which he considered of 
great importance, and which, if adopted, 
might be looked upon only as a prepara- 
tory step to a still greater and more im- 
portant alteration in this branch of the 
law, went to enable the infant to consent 
to a sale for the payment of creditors, in- 
stead of pleading his non-age. As the 
case now stood, a court of Equity would 
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sell an estate in cases where the infant 
was under twenty-one years of age; but 
after a man had paid his money, they 
refused to make a conveyance of the 
property, alleging that they had no power 
to do so until the minor came of age. The 
purchaser might remonstrate against the 
injustice of paying his money to the cre- 
ditors of the property, without securing 
to him a proper title to it, but without 
effect; the bargain was made, and he 
must wait for years until the minor became 
of age. There was one case, where a 
purchaser who had been so treated by a 
court of Equity, sold again to a second 
purchaser; who, however, refused to fulfil 
the bargain, unless a proper conveyance 
was made to him. “Oh, but” said the 
first purchaser, ‘‘ I'll make you fulfil it; 
I purchased from a court of Equity ina 
similar way but could receive no con- 
veyance.”” The case went into Chancery, 
and what. did the then lord chancellor do ? 
He decided that the second sale was 
defective, inasmuch as the first purchaser 
had not obtained a good title to the pro- 
perty ; so that the unfortunate first pur- 
chaser had his money divided amongst 
the creditors of the estate, while he was 
left not only without a conveyance, but 
was also saddled with the additional ex- 
penses of his application. The clause 
which it was his intention to introduce 
would allow the infant to make a convey- 
ance at once: in short, his object was so 
to alter the general law upon this subject, 
as to give every facility to the recovery 
of the debts owing by persons dying 
possessed of landed property. This he 
proposed to do, by at once simplifying and 
consolidating the other acts, which as they 
now stood, were couched in difficult 
phraseology, and not easily understood. 
It had been stated on a former occasion, 
that he was an enemy to all reform in the 
court of Chancery. Those who enter- 
tained this opinion, laboured under a 
great mistake. No man was more anxious 
than himself, to do away with the com- 
plex and surplus forms of those laws, 
which, taken as a whole, he looked upon 
as the best by which any country was 
governed. He admitted that there ex- 
isted anomalies which ought to be re- 
moved. He looked at the substance and 
at the forms of those laws, and where these 
forms were intricate, or unnecessary and 
useless, he was anxious that they should 
be removed. He hoped the motion he 
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was now about to make would be taken as 
an humble pledge of his sincerity upon 
this point. When allusion was made to 
the appointment of a commission on this 
subject, it was hinted that he was likely 
to be appointed one of its members and to 
have a certain control over it. He was 
decidedly opposed to any such appoint- 
ment, and was not to form any part of 
such commission. But it was objected, 
that gentlemen of the profession ought not 
to be appointed members of that com- 
mission, because they were prejudiced in 
favour of existing forms ; but if they were 
not to appoint such men, were they to 
select unlearned men ; men unacquainted 
with the evils which existed, and the reme- 
dies which ought to be applied? The 
learned member concluded by moving 
“for leave to bring in a Bill for further 
facilitating the Payment of Debts out of 
Real Estates.” 

Mr. Wallace supported the motion, and 
expressed a hope that the learned mem- 
ber would obtain, as he deserved, the 
thanks of the country for his exertions to 
amend the law in this respect. 

Mr. Hume said, he congratulated the 
learned gentleman upon the course he had 
taken upon this occasion, as he, for one, 
had set the learned member down as an 
opponent of all reform in the court of 
Chancery. If the hon. member acted up 
to his statements of that evening, he would 
effect all that was desired by those most 
anxious to reform the abuses of that court. 
He thought that the estates of a debtor, 
dying possessed of landed property, ought 
to be made available to the payment of 
his debts, as well as personal property. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Scorcn ParocutaL SETTLEMENTS 
Biix.] Mr. Kennedy moved the further 
consideration of the Report on the Scotch 
Parochial Settlements Bill. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that his opposition 
to the bill was solely with a view to in- 
duce the House to assimilate the bill to 
the lawof England. Great inconvenience 
was felt in this country from the permis- 
sion allowed to foreigners of gaining a 
settlement here ina year, or he believed 
in less time; while in Scotland, even ac- 
cording to the present law, a settlement 
could not be made under three years. It 
was now attempted to extend the period 
to seven years; a change which would 
have the effect of relieving Scotland at 
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the expense of England, from the multi- 
tudes who daily came over from Ireland. 
But overlooking that circumstance, he 
could not see any reason for such a difler- 
ence as the bill was intended to make be- 
tween the two countries. 

Mr. Fergusson thought it would be very 
difficult to assimilate the laws of England 
and Scotland in this respect, while there 
existed so great a difference between their 
laws in other respects. He bore testi- 
mony to the good conduct of the poor 
Irish who emigrated, and some of whom 
settled in Scotland, but represented their 
multitudes as most alarming. It was a 
mistake to suppose that they had not 
poor-laws in Scotland. They had, but 
the people were too independent in mind 
to depend upon those laws. The present 
facility of gaining a settlement in Scot- 
land would burthen it beyond its capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Maxwell said, that the present bill 


was anxiously desired by the people of 


Scotland, under an apprehension that, 
without it, that country could not bear 
the burthen imposed on it by the emigra- 
tions from Ireland; especially as in I[re- 
land they had no reciprocal provision for 
their poor. 

Sir £. Knatchbull said, that though the 
efiect of this measure would be one which 
he must regret as far as England was con- 
cerned, it could not fail to be of consider- 
able advantage to Scotland. The object 
of the bill was to keep the poor Irish out 
of Scotland; but he feared the effect of 
it would be to make them come in greater 
numbers into this country; and if Scot- 
land was exempted from the consequences 
of that evil, and England was more ex- 
posed to its influence, hon. gentlemen 
must not wonder that the English repre- 
sentatives should show some jealousy as 
to its success. ‘The bill seemed scarcely 
to place England and Scotland on a fair 
footing ; since it went to free the former 
from an evil which would only fall the 
heavier upon the latter. 

Mr. Hume did not consider it fair to 
object to a law on the ground that, though 
it was a good law in itself, the people of 
Scotland ought not to have it, because the 
people of England had a bad law upon 
the same subject. He thought the people 
of England were called upon to protect 
themselves against the additional pressure 
which the influx of the Irish poor flung 
upon their poor-rates, if no measure were 
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adopted for their relief in Ireland. He 
was not, however, one of those who con- 
ceived that the emigration of the labour- 
ing population of Ireland into England 
was hostile to the interests of England. 
As long as labour was wanted, the Eng- 
lish land-holder was glad to receive the 
Irish labourer, because his appearance in 
the market diminished the rate of wages : 
now that labour was superabundant, he 
changed his tone, and called for a pro- 
tection against his becoming a burthen 
upon the poor-rates, before he had re- 
sided three years in the country. He 
thought that some protection was neces- 
sary for the people of England; at the 
same time he hoped that those who in- 
tended to oppose this measure would not 
object to it, because it was calculated to 
do good to Scotland. He would say to 
the people of England, “Get a similar 
measure for yourselves; and do not de- 
prive us of the means which we have de- 
vised for benefitting ourselves.” 

Mr. Fergusson said, that though he 
supported this bill, he did not object to 
the introduction of Irish labourers into 
either England or Scotland, on the score 
of the reduction which it produced in the 
rate of wages. It might be an evil; but 
he did not know how to prevent it, unless 
they prevented all intercourse between the 
three countries. The times were bad 
now, but it was not unreasonable to hope 
that they would be better soon. It was 
intended to prevent any future burthen 
from being imposed on Scotland, in the 
shape of poor-rates. The Scotch had no 
means of preventing the Irish labourer 
from settling among them ; neither did he 
wish that they had. What he wished was, 
to prevent the Irish labourer from obtain- 
ing any settlement in Scotland without a 
previous residence of three years or more 
within it. In Scotland, the people wanted 
no support for their poor, either trom Eng- 
land or Ireland: all they wanted was, that 
each country should support its own poor. 
How that consummation was to be brought 
about, was another question; but he 
thought it unjust that England and Scot- 
land should be called upon to provide for 
the poor of Ireland, merely because Ire- 
land would not provide for them herself. 

Sir J. Newport said, it must have been 
observed by the House, that almost every 
gentleman who admitted the benefit which 
had accrued to England and Scotland 
from the introduction of Irish labourers 
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into those countries, had lamented over 
the increased introduction of them within 
the last few years. But in their lamenta- 
tions over the introduction of the poor, 
they had entirely forgotten the introduc- 
tion of another class; he meant the rich 
landed proprietors of Ireland. They were 
anxious to prevent the emigration of the 
poor from Ireland; but they said nothing 
about remitting back to Ireland the ab- 
sentee proprietors ; whose rents, however, 
they sought to diminish by the imposition 
of poor-rates. He was not exaggerating 
when he said, that a sum of three millions 
was annually drawn from Ireland by its 
absentee landlords; and that that sum 
was expended in giving employment to 
the artisans of England, and was therefore 
withdrawn entirely from any employment 
which might produce benefit to the pauper 
population of Ireland. To the introdue- 
tion of the rich Irish landlord into Eng- 
land, no gentleman had yet made any 
objection ; but many appeared astounded 
at hearing that the withdrawal of the rich 
land-holder from Ireland had brought 
pauperism on its inhabitants, and an influx 
of Irish poor on the neighbouring coun- 
tries. He would not urge the objections 
which he felt to the establishment of a 
system of poor-laws in Ireland, until some 
person declared himself ready to point out 
to him a mode, by which a fair adminis- 
tration of the money levied as poor-rates 
could be ensured in that country. There 
were whole districts in Ireland, where, if 
rates were to be levied for the relief of the 
poor, it would be impossible to discover 
individuals who would administer them 
in such a manner as to give the poor the 
full benefit of them. He would appeal to 
the members of the committee appointed 
a few years ago in the city of London, to 
distribute the contributions of the charita- 
ble among the distressed peasantry of 
Ireland, whether they did not repeatedly, 
in the course of their inquiries, find them- 
selves at a loss to discover proper persons 
in Ireland to intrust with the distribution 
of the funds committed to their care. He 
believed that, owing to the selfishness of 
their agents, the poor of Ireland did not 
receive one half of the funds which were 
sent over from this country for their re- 
lief. That was owing to the unfortunate 
condition of Ireland; and he was afraid it 
was beyond the skill of any gentleman to 
devise a scheme, which would ensure the 
fair distribution of poor-rates in Ireland. 
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Mr. Kennedy said, that so far was he 
from feeling any hostility towards the 
natives of Ireland, that he had absolutely 
introduced this bill to do away with any 
hostile feelings which their influx into 
Scotland might have generated. For his 
own part, he wished to be able to deal 
more liberally with the Irish paupers than 
he could do under the existing law. The 
Irish poor were at present relieved in Scot- 
land upon as niggardly a scale as was 
possible, from a prevalent belief, that if 
they were relieved more liberally, a greater 
number of them would come over, and thus 
a greater burthen would be thrown upon 
the country. The hon. member for Kent 
seemed to dread the effects of this mea- 
sure upon England. Now, he was sanguine 
enough to hope that this measure would 
confer benefit upon Scotland, though not 
to any large amount; and he was quite 
certain that England would not suffer by 
it. He did not think that this bill would 
turn the tide of Irish emigration from 
Scotland into England, nor that it would 
even turn it from flowing direct to Scot- 
land. He did not believe that the crowds 
of Irishmen who landed almost every day 
in Scotland, came there for the purpose of 
obtaining a settlement in either three years 
or seven. They were driven by the craving 
wants of nature to get that support in 
Scotland, which they were not able to find 
at home. He hoped that when they did 
come to Scotland, the people would treat 
them well; but he also hoped that they 
would not permit them to become a per- 
manent burthen upon their industry. Such 
was the principle of the measure which he 
had introduced into the House. 

The report was further considered ; and 
the amendments agreed to. 
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Roman Cartuoric Criaims.] Numer- 
ous petitions were this day presented for 
and against Catholic Emancipation. After 
which, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose, and address- 
ed the House to the following effect :— 

Before I cnter upon the subject which 
stands for discussion this evening, I beg 
leave to offer a few words of apology to 
those gentlemen who, I understand, have 
been put to scme inconvenience, in con- 
sequence of my having altered the day on 
which I intended to bring it forward. 
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It cannot, Sir, be necessary for me to 
assure those gentlemen, that no disrespect 
to them, but a consideration which ought 
to direct the conduct of any one charged 
with bringing forward a subject of this im- 
portance alone directed mine; that is, a 
consideration of all the circumstances most 
advantageous to the question itself. Many 
reasons must be obvious to every one, of 
the propriety of this postponement. One, 
however, I would beg leave to mention, 
amongst others; which was its having 
been suggested to me, that it was hardly 
fair towards the administration, under 
their peculiar circumstances, not to have 
afforded them the short delay. 

I shall now proceed to state to the 
House the grounds upon which, in my 
humble opinion, the great question which 
stands this evening for our determination 
may be said to rest. I cannot but be very 
sensible of the great difficulty under which, 
upon this occasion, | labour; owing, first, 
to the question itself having been, for many 
years, as it were, exhausted by the greatest 
abilities the country has ever produced, 
and under these circumstances being de- 
prived moreover of the support received, 
upon former occasions, by those splendid 
talents which, in this instance, I am de- 
prived : first, by the removal to the House 
of Lords, of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney-general for Ireland, who had, as 
it were, consecrated his great powers to 
the support of the rights of his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen ;_ still, however, in 
another place, the cause will receive the 
benefit of his exertions. 

But, with respect to the right honour- 
able gentleman late at the head of the 
Administration, his loss is altogether sub- 
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ject of unmitigated regret ; and certain I 


am, that those whose rights are this even- 
ing to be advocated will feel as I do, how 
irreparable it is, not only on account of 
the eloquence of the right hon. gentleman, 
but of the authority also to be derived 
from his situation. It is a consolation to 
me to reflect, at this moment, that although 
almost invariably opposed to the late Mr. 
Canning, during the far greater part of 
my political life, constantly, indeed, and 
zealously opposed, upon topics of the 
greatest public interest, well calculated to 
excite the strongest and the warmest feel- 
ings, still I am able to say, that my political 
hostility to the right hon. gentleman was 
never debased by feelings of a malignant 
nature, nor my judgment warped by envy 
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of talents, the use of which, however much 
I lament, never for a moment made me 
blind to his merits, or induced me to 
withhold from them that admiration they 
were so well calculated to excite. 

It must still be a greater consolation to 
those who were the nearest and dearest 
friends of Mr. Canning to reflect, that, 
however deeply they may deplore his loss, 
at no moment could they have sus- 
tained it, attended with circumstances so 
calcuiated to alleviate their sorrow, and 
so honourable to himself, and in which 
it may, without exaggeration, be said, 
they are sympathized with by the whole 
civilized world —that at no moment 
could they have been deprived of him 
with more advantage to his own last- 
ing fame and reputation—that at no mo- 
ment could he have left behind him a 
memory more endeared by the fond hopes 
and expectations conceived of him by his 
own countrymen, and by the regrets of 
Europe, which have accompanied him to 
the grave. So that to him may be applied 
the memorable words of the great Roman 
historian to his illustrious father-in-law— 
“ Tu vero felix, Agricola, non vite tantum 
claritate, sed e‘iam opportunitate mortis.” 


Had Mr. Canning lived a thousand years, | 


he could have never found a moment more 
favourable for terminating his political 
career with more lustre and renown ; 
placing his reputation out of the reach 


of fortune and beyond the injuries of 


time. But, Sir, though he is dead, 
upon this subject “he yet speaketh ;” 
and I avail myself of his authority upon 
this subject, by declaring myself actuated 
by the same spirit and the same feeling, 
with respect to it, which he professed in 
advocating the same cause ; and I propose 
to end the observations which it will be 
my duty to offer to the House, with a Re- 
solution, which having been enforced by 
that right hon. gentleman in former times, 
and having met, in former times, with the 
sanction of a large majority of the House, 
will, 1 trust, enable me to call upon 
the House, in point of consistency, again 
to adopt, and not suffer itself to be out- 
stripped by the rest of the civilized world 
in the career of liberality and justice. 

I contend, with the late Mr. Canning, 
that there is nothing in this question 
hostile to the well-being and the true 
principles of the Established Church. 
To that Church I belong, and as a friend 
to it, I urge the question of Catholic 
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Emancipation on the attention of the 
House; and though the accident of birth 
and education originally attached me to it, 
yet reason and principle would now lead 
me to adopt it. Indeed, private as well 
as public feeling strongly operate, no 
doubt, upon my mind, with respect to it. 
It has been my lot to have had some of 
my earliest and most valued friends 
amongst its members ; nor can I refuse to 
myself, at this moment, the satisfaction of 
stating, that I have still the happiness to 
possess the friendship of one of its most 
distinguished ornaments — an individual 
who, however he may court retirement, 
can never be hid in obscurity—adorned 
by talents and virtues fitting him for any 
situation, but peculiarly adapted to that 
in which he is fortunately placed, as Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford. At 
the risk even of giving him offence, I can- 
not refrain from using the unauthorized 
liberty of mentioning the name of Dr. 
Routh— 


“ 





quantaque nostra, 
“$Pars tua sit, Cornute, anime tibi, dulcis amice, 
** Ostendisse juvat.”’ 

All who have the happiness to be person- 
ally acquainted with him will acknowledge, 
that never were great abilities and deep 
learning accompanied with more candour 
and more sincere desire to investigate 
truth, than in the instance of the indi- 
vidual to whom I allude. So that still it 
may be said, as in former times, that no 
where can truth be sought after with more 
advantage than in 


“¢ Mandlin’s learned grove.” 


These things I chiefly mention for the 
purpose of shewing to the House, that I 
am not standing here advocating the 
claims of the Roman Catholics under any 
hostile influence towards the Establishment, 
but that upon every account, private as 
well as public, my prepossessions and fvel- 
ings are strongly in its favour. 

With respect, Sir, to the question 
about to be discussed, it rests upon many 
and different grounds; all and cach of 
which, in my mind, are conclusive in its 
favour. I shall first endeavour to make 
out, I hope to the conviction of the House, 
that on the ground of an existing treaty— 
I mean the Treaty of Limerick—the de- 
parture from which has, in my opinion, 
been the origin of all the ills under which 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
laboured—those claims ought to be 
satisfied, — 
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That treaty, entered into at the period 
of the Revolution, clearly entitled the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to an equal 
share of all the rights and liberties enjoyed 
by the people of this country, at that time. 
The Treaty of Limerick, indeed, is the 
Magna Charta of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and it will not be thought unne- 
cessarily to dwell upon this subject, when 
it is recollected, that the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has placed the contingency of his 
vote upon the construction which that 
treaty would bear; for he repeatedly de- 
clared, upon former discussions of this 
subject, that if it could be shown, that 
public faith had been violated by non- 
observance of the Treaty of Limerick, he 
would give to the Roman Catholics the 
advantage of his support. The right 
hon. gentleman has twice stated, that if 
my interpretation of this compact entered 
into under the walls of Limerick was 
correct, the immense advantage of his vote 
should be given to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. It therefore becomes a matter 
of great importance to establish the posi- 
tion I maintain, that the Articles of Lime- 
erick have been violated; which I shall, 
therefore, endeavour todo, and to show, that 
all which is now asked for the petitioners, 
they were entitled to, on the guarantee of 
the public faith of England by that treaty ; 
and if I should be successful in making 
this out, I trust I shall have done enough 
to induce an English House of Commons, 
as well as the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, to grant the prayer of their petitions. 
Afterwards I shall endeavour to shew, that 
this prayer ought to be granted on other 
grounds—upon the faith also of another 
treaty, at the time of the Union with 


Ireland ; but still more upon grounds of | 
sound policy and expediency, natural right | 


and justice. 

The violation of the Treaty of Limerick 
is, then, the first proposition I shall attempt 
toestablish. In order to this I must refer 
to the Treaty of Limerick itself; when, I 
think, it will be sufficiently apparent, that 


my construction of its intent and mean- | 
But before I enter upon | 
this part of the subject, I will take the | 
liberty of reading to the House a small | 
portion of a declaration made by the right | 
hon. the Secretary of State for the Home , 


ing is correct. 


Department, with respect to this treaty, 
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“I think it necessary,” said the right 
hon. gentleman, “to state, that | will not 
shrink from what I said, when this ques- 
tion was discussed in 1825, and which 
was as follows—that if I could be satisfied, 
that any of the political privileges which 
were withheld from the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, were withheld in violation of 
the Treaty of Limerick, it would very 
materially influence my judgment in de- 
ciding on the present question : but, after 
having examined into this matter, with the 
greatest attention, I feel a more perfect 
conviction, that that Treaty afforded the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland no claims 
whatever to have their disabilities re- 
moved.” 

Upon this point, then, we are now at 
issue ; and in this point of view it will be 
allowed to be one of infinite importance. 
Would that it were to be argued by a 
more able advocate, and before a tribunal 
differently constituted! Would that this 
point were to be decided by twelve honest 
men in a jury-box, bound by their oaths 
to abide by the result of testimony and 
fact ! 

The first Article of the Treaty of Limerick 
is as follows :— 

‘“‘ The Roman Catholics of this kingdom 
“shall enjoy such privileges in the exercise 
‘of their religion, as are consistent with 
“the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy 
‘in the reign of Charles 2nd; and their 
‘¢ Majesties, as soon as their affairs will per- 
‘*mit them to summon a parliament in this 
“kingdom, will endeavour to procure the 
‘said Roman Catholics such further se- 
‘¢ curity in that particular, as may preserve 
* them from any disturbances upon the ac- 
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| “* count of their said religion.” 


It consists of two distinct members, or 
parts. The first secures the free exercise 
of all the religious rights of the Roman 
Catholics; the second contains a promise 
of further security in that particular, in 
order to preserve the parties from any 
disturbance upon the account of their said 
religion. Can any impartial or candid 
man assert, that it is no disturbance on 
account of religion, to make the enjoy- 
ment of political rights and liberties de- 
pend upon the abandonment of religious 
faith; or rather is it not a great aggravation 
of disturbance on account of religion, to 
make the very religion itself the means of 
annoyance, and to place the Roman Ca- 


so recently as the year 1827, in which he | tholics in the painful situation of being 
re-assures us, that he will abide by a| obliged, either to abandon their religion 


pledge previously given. 
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and violate their conscience, or give up 
the enjoyment of their rights and liberties ? 

This is the predicament in which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are at this 
moment placed ; and it appears to me im- 
possible to conceive a situation in which 
it is more unjust and cruel for one set of 
human beings to compel another to remain 
in, than thus to make their liberties de- 
pend upon a compromise with their con- 
sciences, so that an honest man must 
abandon either one or the other. 

I now come to the second Article of the 
Treaty of Limerick ; which the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment contended, upon a former occa- 
sion, had relation merely to private 
rights of property and estates, and 
guaranteed only their enjoyment. I shall 
endeavour to shew, that this Article 
distinctly recognizes the public liberties 
of the Roman Catholics, and guarantees 
to them their possession, as they existed 
in the time of Charles the 2nd. Indeed, 
the right hon. gentleman did contend, at 
the outset, that this treaty applied solely 
to the garrison of Limerick ; but, as this 
is a position the right hon. gentleman has 
already abandoned, I proceed to the 
consideration of the second Article ; 
which is one extremely material. After 
stating, that — “all the inhabitants, 
“or residents of Limerick, or any other 
“ varrison now in the possession of the 
‘‘ Trish, and all officers and soldiers now 
“in arms under any commission of king 
“« James, or those authorized by him, to 
“parcel the same in the several counties 
“of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, and 
“Mayo, or any of them, and all the 
““ commissioners, officers in their Majesties’ 
‘quarters, that belong to the Irish regi- 
“‘ments now in being, that are treated 
“with, and who are not prisoners of war, 
“‘or have taken protection, and who 
‘shall return and submit to their Ma- 
“«jesties’ obedience, and their or every of 
“ their heirs shall hold, possess, and enjoy, 
“all and every their estates of freehold 
“and inheritance :”—it goes on to say, that 
the partics included in the treaty shall 
enjoy—“ all their rights, titles, and inter- 
“ests, privileges, and immunities, which 
“they and every or any of them held, 
“enjoyed, or were rightfully and lawfully 
“entitled to in the reign of king Charles 
“the 2nd, or at any time since, by the 
“laws and statutes that were in force 
“in the said reign of king Charles the 2nd, 
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‘and shall be put in possession, by order 
“ of the government, of such of them as 
“are in the king’s hands, or in the hands 
“ of his tenants, without being put to any 
“suit or trouble therein; and all such 
‘estates shall be freed and discharged 
“from all arrears of Crown rents, quit 
‘rents, and other public charges incurred 
‘‘ and become due since Michaelmas, 1688, 
“to the day of the date hereof; and all 
‘persons comprehended in this article, 
“shall have, hold, and enjoy, all their 
“goods and chattels, real and personal, 
‘to them or any of them belonging and 
“‘ remaining, either in their own hands or 
“the hands of any persons whatsoever, in 
“ trust for, or for the use of them, or any 
“ of them, and all and every the said _per- 
“* sons, of what profession, trade or calling 
** soever they be, shall and may use, exercise 
“and practise, their several and respective 
“¢ professions, trades, and callings, as freely 
‘as they did use, exercise, and enjoy, the 
“same in the reign of king Charles the 
‘¢ 2nd; provided that nothing contained be 
‘construed to extend to or restore any 
“ forfeiting person now out of the king- 
* dom, except what are hereafter comprised, 
** provided also, that no person whatsoever 
“shall have or enjoy the benefit of this 
“article, that shall neglect, or refuse, 
“to take, the Oath of Allegiance made 
“ by act of Parliament in England, in the 
“‘ first year of the reign of their present 
“‘ Majesties, when thereunto required.” 

Now, I ask, what can be more distinct, 
clear, and decisive, than this? For my 
part, I know not how it is possible to 
frame words more expressly or directly 
stipulating for the enjoyment of all rights, 
public and private, than they are stipulated 
for in this Article. Having first secured 
the enjoyment of their estates and private 
rights, it next declares, that the party 
shall enjoy all the rights, titles, privileges, 
and immunities, which they were entitled 
to in the reign of Charles the 2nd. I 
would ask the right hon. gentleman, if he 
thinks that these words can, by possibility, 
have reference to any thing but political 
and public rights. The only question, 
therefore, as it appears to me, which re- 
mains is, what were the rights, titles, pri- 
vileges, and immunities enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, in the reign 
of Charles the 2nd ? 

With respect to that question, I fancy 
there is no dispute. ‘I believe I am justified 
in stating, that, at the time referred to, 
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the Roman Catholics of Ireland possessed 
and enjoyed all the rights, titles, privileges, 
and immunities, which the constitution 
afforded their fellow subjects. I therefore 
repeat, that all such civil and _ political 
rights as they possessed in the time of 
Charles the 2nd, they were clearly entitled 
to, under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Limerick : and, if they are now, therefore, 
excluded from them, they are so excluded, 
in direct violation of the stipulations of 
that treaty. 

Another part of the treaty appears to 
me also not a little remarkable. It seems 
to evince, that there existed at the time, 
in the minds of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, not only a presentiment of the 
“ disturbance” to which they were likely 
to be exposed, on account of their religion, 
but also a fecling of prophetic apprehen- 
sion of the very manner in which that 
disturbance was to take place. For, by 
the ninth Article of that treaty, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated, that “the Oath to be 
“administered to such Roman Catholics 
“as submit to their Majesties’ government 
“‘ shall be the Oath aforesaid, and no 
“other.” Now, the oath referred to, as 
“the Oath aforesaid,” was the oath of 
Allegiance, and no other. From this 
Article of the treaty, therefore, I infer, 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland had 
the wisdom and foresight, or fecling and 
presentiment, call it what you will, to per- 
ceive the means by which they were likely 
to be disturbed in the exercise of their 
religion, and excluded from the enjoyment 
of their rights and liberties. They accord- 
ingly provided against this special disturb- 
ance, by this special Article of the Treaty 
of Limerick. 

Unhappily their fears were but too well 
verified, by the enactment of the Penal 
Code; with respect to which I trust there 
is not now a single member of this House 
hardy enough to justify it, or to consider 
it in any other light than that in which 
Mr. Burke placed it—as a code of 
tyranny, injustice, and wickedness ; not 
Jess marked by impolicy than cruelty and 
malignity, and by every feature that could 
constitute a tyranny the most unmitigated 
and relentless. No man now, I should 
suppose, will deny, that this tyrannical 
code was a direct infringement of the 
Treaty of Limerick. Still less will any 
one be hardy enough to maintain, that it 
ought to be re-enacted. The right hon, 
gentleman opposite, indeed, has expressed 
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his satisfaction, that this odious, impolitic, 
and unjustifiable, system has been departed 
from. He, at least, has declared, that 
he would never concur in returning to it 
again. 

Now, Sir, let us consider the right hon. 
gentleman’s construction of the Treaty of 
Limerick, in opposition to mine ; and the 
argument by which he has supported it. 
The main argument, to the best of my 
recollection, was this—that when sir Theo- 
bald Butler, that great, able, eloquent, and 
patriotic lawyer, was advocating the case of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, at the bar of 
the Irish parliament, it was said by the 
right hon. gentleman, that he did not 
insist, that the Treaty of Limerick had 
been violated, by depriving the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, of any public rights 
—that he confined his argument only to 
private rights of property and estates. 
But it will not be difficult to shew, that the 
right hon. gentleman is wholly and en- 
tirely mistaken, both as to his construction 
of the treaty itself, and as to the fact, 
upon which he so mainly relies, 

Not that I should have thought it of 
any great importance, had the fact 
been otherwise — even if sir Theobald 
Butler had not, upon the occasion 
alluded to, insisted upon the violation 
of the rights and liberties of the coun- 
try; seeing that he was principally en- 
gaged in advocating the private rights of 
his countrymen, with relation to the en- 
joyment of their property and estates ; so 
that if upon such an occasion, he had 
omitted all allusion to public matters, no 
reference could have been deduced from 
that circumstance, which could have led 
to any conclusion as to his opinion of the 
violation of the treaty, regarding public 
rights and liberty. What would have 
been so natural, as that this great and 
eminent lawyer, in times so full of peril and 
danger, should, in maintaining the cause 
of his clients, have carefully excluded from 
his consideration all extraneous circum- 
stances, or any thing not immediately and 
necessarily coming under his view. It is the 
well known habit of skilful and prudent 
advocates, not to travel, as the phrase is, 
out of the four corners of the brief. So 
that had the fact been as the right hon. 
gentleman conceived it, that sir Theobald 
Butler had solely and exclusively applied 
his argument to the private wrongs and 
injuries sustained by his clients, that cir- 
cumstance could not have afforded any 
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ground for asserting, that the Treaty of 
Limerick did not embrace public as well 
as private rights. 
But, Sir, how does the fact stand ? 
Sir Theobald Butler did take the oppor- 
tunity afforded him, in advocating the 
private grievances of his countrymen, 
boldly to insist upon the public rights 
and liberties, stipulated for by the 
Treaty of Limerick. He embraced 
the opportunity of being placed at the 
bar of the House of Commons, on 
behalf of individuals, to plead the cause 
of the nation. He complained, with just 
indignation, of the public wrongs, as well 
as of the private injuries sustained by the 
people of Ireland, and appealed against 
its violation in this particular. He vindi- 
cated successfully, as far as eloquence, 
spirit, talents, and integrity could vindi- 
cate, the violated liberties of his country- 
men. To shew the correctness of this 
statement, it is only necessary to quote a 
passage from sir Theobald Butler’s argu- 
ment upon this occasion. Although con- 
tending, that the act against which he was 
speaking, was a faithless violation of the 
treaty, with respect to private rights, he 
proceeded to say, that, “ by the compact 
entered into at Limerick, the Roman Ca- 
tholics were as rightfully entitled to all the 
privileges, immunities, and otheradvantages 
whatever, according to the laws then in 
force as any other subjects whatsoever, and 
which, therefore, without the highest in- 
justice, could not be taken from them, 
unless they had forfeited them them- 
selves. * * For, by those Ar- 
ticles, all therein comprised were par- 
doned all misdemeanors whatsoever, of 
which they had, in any manner or way, 
been guilty, and restored to all the rights, 
liberties, privileges, and immunities what- 
ever, which, by the laws of the land, and 
customs, constitutions, and native birth- 
right, they, any and every of them, were 
equally with every other of their fellow 
subjects entitled unto. And by the laws 
of nature and fations, as well as by the 
laws of the land, every native of any 
country has an undoubted right and just 
title to all the privileges and advantages 
which such their native country affords.” 
He went on to say, that ‘by the first 
of the Limerick Articles, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the kingdom of Ireland were to 
enjoy all their rights, as they did in the 
reign of king Charles 2nd, and then there 
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Roman Catholics of that kingdom of any 
such their native birth-right, or any other 
thing which, by the laws of the land then 
in force, any other fellow subjects were 
entitled to.” 

He goes on to complain that the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, were, by certain 
clauses in a bill, prohibited from various 
privileges, the deprivation of which was 
neither more nor less than a gross in- 
fringement upon public liberty and equal 
justice, He complained, for instance, 
that they were prohibited from visiting. 
or residing in, certain towns and places, 
without first finding such securities as 
were not required, nor could be demand- 
ed, by the law of the realm, as it had 
dhewbilione existed. Further, he com- 
plained, that they were ‘ prohibited from 
voting for the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, unless they take the Oath of Abjura- 
tion, which to oblige them to is contrary to 
the Limerick Articles; which, as aforesaid, 
say, that the Oath of Allegiance, and no 
other, shall be imposed upon them; and, 
unless they abjure their religion, takes away 
their advowsons and right of presentation, 
contrary to the privilege of right, the laws 
of nations, and the great charter of Magna 
Charta, which provides that no man shall 
be disseized of his birth-right, without 
committing some crime against the known 
laws of the land, in which he is born or in- 
habits.” 

These passages, I trust, the right hon. 
gentleman opposite must admit, prove 
him to have been greatly mistaken in 
thinking, that the Treaty of Limerick did 
not stipulate for political liberty, as well 
as private rights. — 

Before I take leave of the eloquent ar- 
gument of sir Theobald Butler, there is 
one circumstance so remarkable, that the 
mention of it ought not to be omitted ; 
and it is the more so, as sir Theobald 
Butler held a high and important situa- 
tion, as well as devoted great abilities 
to the service of his country. From 
his sentiments, therefore, those of the 
public mind, in his time, may be fairly 
collected; and this celebrated speech of 
his affords an’ evidence of liberality and 
generosity, which perhaps to some honour- 
able gentlemen, may cause considerable 
surprise—to those, certainly, who have been 
in the habit of forming their notions and 
opinions of the Irish Roman Catholics 
from the misrepresentations, and calum- 
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mies. And it will afford a satisfactory 
answer to those remarks made the cther 
day, satirically and ironically, as to the 
feeling said recently to have been evinced 
by the Roman Catholics, with regard’ to 
their Protestant brethren, the Dissenters ; 
at the same time it was invidiously in- 
sinuated, that the Roman Catholics were 
now, for the first time, pretending a fellow- 
feeling for the Dissenters, with a view 
to their own immediate question—a feel- 
ing which was new to them, and of very 
late as well as questionable growth. 

It is, therefore, a very agreeable and a 
very favourable opportunity, of drawing 
the attention of the House to the incor- 
rectness’of such remarks, and of proving 
by a reference to indisputable evidence of 
former periods, that the good- -fecling and 
liberality of the Catholics is neither insin- 
cere nor of recent date; and I will venture 
to say, that the more we make ourselves 
acquainted with, and examine into the cha- 
racter and conduct of, our Catholic coun- 
trymen, the more we shall find cause for 
trusting and esteeming them. Sir Theobald 
Butler, at the time before alluded to, affords 
abundant proof of this assertion, and a sa- 
tisfactory answer to the before-mentioned 
apparently smart, but really ignorant, re- 
mark as to the pretended cordiality, but 
actual perfidy, evinced by the Roman 
Catholics towards the Dissenters. Sir 
Theobald Butler might, indeed, have been 
naturally expected to have confined him- 
self solely to complaining of the op- 
pression under which his Roman Catholic 
fellow countrymen laboured ; an op- 
pression the more detestable, because ex- 
ercised under the form and semblance of 
law. At that very moment, however, 
when his friends and clients were suffering 
under the acts of those very persons before 
alluded to, the Dissenters, he nevertheless 
embraced the opportunity of advocating 
their cause in the following manner :— 

“Whatever we, the Irish Papists, may 
have done, yet surely the Dissenters did 
not do any thing to render them liable to 
the same injustice, or to deserve worse at 
the hands of the government than other 
Protestants ; but, on the contrary, it is 
more than probable, that if they (I mean 
the Dissenters) had not put a stop to the 
career of the Irish army at Enniskillen and 

Londonderry, the settlement of the govern- 
ment both in England and Scotland might 
not have proved so easy as it thereby did ; 
for if that army had got to Scotland,—as 
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there was nothing, at that time, to haye 
divided them but the bravery of those peo- 
ple, who are mostly Dissenters, and charge- 
able with no other crimes since, unless 
their close adhermg to and eatly appear- 
ing for the then government, and the many 
faithful services they did their country, 
were crimes,—I say, if they had got to 
Scotland, when they had boats, barks, and 
all things ready for their transportation, 
and a great many friends there in arms, 
waiting only for their coming to join them 
—it is easy to think what the consequence 
would have been to both these kingdoms; 
and these Dissenters were then thought 
fit for command both civil and military, 
and were no less iastrumental in contribut- 
ing to the reducing of the kingdom than 
any other Protestants: and to pass a bill 
now, to deprive them of their birth-rights 
(for those their good services,) would surely 
be a most unkind return, and the worst 
reward ever granted to a people so deserv- 
ing. Whatever the Papists may be sup- 
posed to have deserved, the Dissenters 
certainly stand as clear in the face of the 
present government, as any other people 
whatever; and if this is all the return they 
are like to get, it will be but a slender 
encouragement, if ever occasion should 
require, for others to pursue their exam- 
ples.” 

Such were the sentiments of - sir 
Theobald Butler, and the Roman Catho- 
lics of Treland, in relation to the Pro- 
testant Dissenters at that early period. It 
is hardly necessary for me to observe, that 
none of those malignant feelings, usually 
attributed to the Roman Catholics were, 
or are, entertained by them against any 
men, on account of their religion. This is 
but one of the many instances which might 
be produced, of the generosity, liberality, 
and disinterested spirit frequently evinced 
by them. ‘Thus did they exhibit a noble 
feeling, under the influence of which, 
they buried in oblivion recent animosities 
of the greatest magnitude—their hostile 
feelings subdued by oné of generous in- 
dignation, at the injustice done to their 
bitterest and most uncompromising ene- 
mies. 

I should hope, Sir, that it will not now 
be denied, that the Treaty of Limerick did 
stipulate for the political rights of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. I trust I 
have successfully maintained that it did ; 
and, moreover, that the mischiefs which 
have grown outofits non-fulfilmentfuniish a 
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bad example of the many evils attendant 
on all violations of national honour and 
good faith. 

As to the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman, which he supported by a re- 
ference to a letter of king William, to sup- 
port his construction of the treaty of Li- 
merick, to that I will oppose the authority 
of the historian of that time, Burnet; who, 
in his narrative of the transactions of that 
day, distinctly states, that, “ by the 
Treaty of Limerick, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland have guaranteed to them all 
the rights and privileges, civil as well as 
political, which they enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles 2nd.” 

Now, I beg the House to observe, that 
the act which excluded the Roman Ca- 
tholics from sitting in parliament, was an 
act of the English legislature, and applied 
to English Catholics only; and that the 
breach of faith, complained of, on the part 
of the Irish Catholics, was the extending 
those disqualifications to Ireland, by a par- 
ticular Act. This was done by the most 
pitiful shuffling and evasion; although 
the faith of the king stood solemnly 
pledged, that the people of Ireland should 
be restored to all their rights, on taking 
the Oath of Allegiance alone, and were 
not to be compelled to take the Oath of 
Supremacy. Therefore, if there is any 
meaning in words-—if promises freely given 
and implicitly relicd on, are entitled to 
weight—the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland are, by the Treaty of Limerick, 
entitled toa fair and equal participation 
in all the rights enjoyed by the rest of 
his majesty’s subjects. By slow degrees, 
indeed, but grudgingly, and with an ill 
grace, many of those rights, of which 
they had been deprived—especially in 
the reign of queen Anne—have been 
granted to them. But, though much has 
been granted, much still remains. There 
is still a long arrear of injustice to be 
brought up. 

The history of those times abundantly 
proves, that the treaty of Limerick was no 
improvident agreement. It should, nore- 
over, never be lost sight of—though, up to 
this time, it seems to have been so—that 
when that treaty was executed, the people 
of Ireland had been guilty of no offence— 
they were charged with no crime, and were 
not justly liable to have inflicted upon 
them penalties and pains. The people of 


Ireland were true to their allegiance to 
their king—they were, at that time, fight- 
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ing under that king, for their own con- 
stitutional liberties—and not, as bigotted 
Papists, the blind instruments of a 
miserable superstition, but as men reso- 
lutely standing up for their rights, for the 
kings of that race, who had been their 
greatest benefactors ; who first extended 
to their country the protection of equal 
laws, and admitted her to the participation 
of the English constitution. 

Nor was it in the moment of triumphant 
power, but in the midst of difficulties and 
distress, that the Irish discharged their 
debt of gratitude to the family then upon 
the throne of England. In discharging 
this debt faithfully and generously, they in- 
volved themsclves in the same ruin to 
which those whom they were defending were 
devoted. The people of Ireland fought to 
the last, in defence of their sovereign, with 
a constancy and a courage, rendering it 
doubtful which party would have pre- 
vailed, had king James defended him- 
self with the same courage which they 
exerted in his cause. In a word, if he 
had been as true to them, as they were 
to him, no one can say how that. conflict 
would have terminated. But when that 
cowardly monarch fled—when he aban- 
doned his own and their cause—they were 
left to fight their own battle, and were 
guilty of no crime, in seeking to secure 
their own liberties, by acceding to the 
Treaty of Limerick. This they did, like 
brave men, with arms in their hands, free 
from all offence as soldiers or as citizens, 
and stipulated for that, to which they 
were well entitled—the full enjoyment of 
their religion and their liberty. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland still 
demand to be admitted into the English 
constitution; and they have proved, by 
their undeviating loyalty and faithful ad- 
herence to their country and to their so- 
vereign, that they are well worthy to ob- 
tain it. This high and generous feeling, 
this disinterested devotion of the Irish 
nation, becomes a more striking feature 
in their history, when put in contrast with 
that of Scotland, upon something like a 
similar occasion; which was so far from 
being distinguished or characterized by any 
similar example of honourable feeling, that, 
on the contrary, it was characterised by a 
base betrayal of the king to his enemies. 
Since that period, too, the conduct of the 
two countries had been no less different 
—the Irish having been as faithful to their 
new sovereign, haying once sworn their 
O 2 
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allegiance, as the Scotch were the reverse, 
in taking up the cause of the Pretender, 
in 1715 and in 1745, Thus, while Scot- 
fand was in open rebellion, the ailegiance 
of Ireland remained firm and unshaken— 
thus may it be said, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland can be reproached with no 
breach of faith, but have displayed a 
generosity of mind, which should have 
rendered them objects of admiration, and 
uniformly pursued a conduct, which ought 
to have disarmed hostility. Yet, strange 
and unaccountable as it must appear, they 
have been treated as a nation of delin- 
quents, while grace and favour have been 
prodigally showered on a people, whose 
conduct has been directly the reverse, and 
who, till very lately, indeed, were supposed 
to be hostile to the established government 
and liberties of the country. 

Iam also supported by the best histo- 
rians in asserting, that at the time of sign- 
ing the Treaty of Limerick, the situation 
of king William was critical in the ex- 
treme. So little confidence, indeed, had 
he himself in his own situation, that he 
had sent orders to general Ginkle to close 
the Irish war upon any terms. The same 
historian also informs us, that the garrison 
of Limerick were in no way pressed or 
distressed ; that the besieging army were 
daily becoming more straightened; that 
the cattle were dying and the men wasting 
away from the effects of the season— 
while the reinforcements of men and ships 
had arrived from France to strengthen the 
garrison; that the French fleet was in the 
Shannon, and the tide of battle might 
easily have turned in favour of the Irish. 
They never, however, availed themselves 
of these circumstances, but manifested 
their good faith, by ratifying the articles 
they had entered into. Had they not so 
adhered to them, who can pretend to say, 





what consequences might have ensued ? 
If, under these circumstances, Limerick | 
had still held out, and king William’s 
army compelled to retreat, who can pre- | 
tend to say that Ireland might not have | 
been irrecoverably lost 4 | 
Nor was this the only disaster that | 
such a state of things might have brought | 
along with it. It would be no great ex- | 
aggeration to say, that to the Treaty of | 
Limerick we owe the establishment of our 
own Revolution. So that we obtained an 
ample and valuable consideration, for any | 
benefit conferred by that treaty upon the | 
Irish, All, however, that the Roman Ca- | 
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tholics of Ireland ask, is that to which they 
are naturally entitled —the quiet enjoyment 
of their religion, and to participate in the 
constitution of the country. 

Such is the history of the Treaty of 
Limerick—such the consequences flowing 
from it—such the claims the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland are entitled to advance, 
grounded upon the public faith with which 
that treaty was ratified. 

From this period follows a dreary, 
doleful, and disgraceful page, in the history 
of Ireland—a page I would willingly pass 
over, but upon which I feel it a duty 
shortly to comment. Under the unprin- 
cipled system pursued, in violation of the 
Treaty of Limerick, the people of Ireland 
were humbled in spirit and broken hearted ; 
and we ourselves began to recoil from the 
effects of a system to which we had given 
existence. Men of all parties, of enlight- 
ened and liberal minds, of experience and 
of information, began boldly to deprecate 
the severities exercised upon an unoffend- 
ing people. The Protestants of Ireland, 
too, manifested a similar spirit. When 
upon being threatened by a foreign inva- 
sion, arms were put into the hands of the 
people indiscriminately, having deterred 
the invader, they determined to recover 
their own importance, and those rights to 
which they were entitled, and the Irish 
volunteers demanded to be admitted into 
the pale of the constitution. 

But it was not until the year 1793, in 
the viceroyship of lord Westmoreland, 
that the body of the people obtained 
freedom by having conferred upon them 
the elective franchise. Never was there 
a grosser mistake in policy, than to yield 
such a power to the Irish Catholics, if it 
were intended to stop short and withhold 
from them equal rights with the rest of 
their fellow countrymen. By giving them 
the elective franchise, we gave them that 
which Archimedes required —a_ point 
from which to move the world. 

Still, however, disunion and distrust 
arose between the Catholics and Pro- 
testants of Ireland. The eternal bane of 
Ireland still worked with most diastrous 
effects; which led at last to a scene of 
blood and desolation from which the 
mind recoils with horror, and which will 
for ever raise a blush in the cheek of 
every honest Englishman. The san- 
guinary period of 1798 will for ever 
stain the page of English and Irish history 
—a scene of misery, unequalled, and 
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scarcely to be described, even by the lan- 
guage of the most impassioned poctry— 
«6 Each new morn 
New widows howled—new orphans cry’d—new 
sorrows 
Struck Heaven on the face.” 


And I do implore every member of this 
House to recall, with those feclings of 
contrition with which it ought to be ac- 
companied, the recollection of those deso- 
lating scenes, before he makes up his mind 
to decide against this question. Let him 
reflect upon the persecution, upon the 
tortures inflicted—when, it is scarcely ex- 
aggeration to say, as the Viceroy rode 
through the gates of his Castle, his horse’s 
hoofs were stained in the blood of the peo- 
ple—a period that may be best described 
in the words of the great Roman historian, 
when painting the most afflicting period of 
the most flagitious tyrrany—* planum ex- 
iliis mare, infecti cedibus scopuli, atrocius 
in urbe sevitum. Nec minus premia 
delatorum invisa quam scelera; ferrent 
cuncta, odio et terrore. Corrupti in domi- 
nos servi, in patronos liberti; et quibus 
deerat inimicus, per amicos oppressi.” It 
should be our business to endeavour to 
obliterate from the minds of all men the 
memory of those disastrous times. We 
should endeavour to compensate this long 
and cruel period of misrule; and, above 
all, to efface it from the minds of the suf- 
ferers. Nor would this be a difficult task. 
The Trish are a warm-hearted and a grate- 
ful people. Though quick and alive to a 
sense of injuries, they are no less suscepti- 
ple of gratitude for benefits conferred. 

This brings me to the period of the 
Union. The violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick is the first proposition which I 
have attempted to establish. [ have now 
to call the attention of the House to 
another treaty, one of a more recent date, 
the obligations of which ought to have been 
considered not less sacred, though they 
have not, any more than the former, been 
adhered to. At the period of the Union 
pledges as solemn as were ever made upon 
any occasion were given, by supposed com- 
petent authorities, to the people of Treland ; 
and itis not too much to affirm that, with- 
out those understood pledges, the measure 
of a legislative Union could never have 
been effected; for no one, I suppose, will 
now maintain, that had Ireland possessed 
an independent, separate parliament, it 
would have been possible that the measure 








of Catholic Emancipation should not long 
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since have been carricd. But, indeed, 
had there been no grounds on account of 
faith plighted, upon the broad principle of 
policy and justice, the claims of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen ought to have been 
granted. No man will deny Mr. Pitt 
to have been a supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation; and J have a right to call 
upon those gentlemen who profess to be 
adherents of Mr. Pitt’s system, who pro- 
fess respect for his name and reverence 
for his memory, to bear in mind, that his 
reputation must remain tarnished, must 
remain exposed to a charge of insincerity, 
until those pledges, given by him to the 
Catholics of Ireland, at the time of the 
Union, shail be redeemed. 

It will be in the recollection of all who 
acted with Mr. Pitt, at that period, that 
he looked at this question in a large and 
extensive point of view, and that he thought 
the completion of it of vital importance to 
the interest of the whole empire; that he 
had long witnessed and lamented the evils 
which afflicted Ireland; that he felt that 
such a state of things was not to be, and 
could not be, longer endured; that he 
wished, earnestly wished, to apply a re- 
medy ; and that, in his opinion, the time 
had then arrived, when Ireland and Eng- 
land ought to be firmly united. He saw 
that the possibility of effecting this desira- 
ble purpose depended altogether upon 
conciliating the Catholic population; and 
with these hopes held out by him, and re- 
lied on by them, he carried the Union into 
effect. He strongly contended, that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was the crowning mea- 


‘sure of the Union. Without it, indeed, 


the very heart of that measure is plucked 
out—without it the rankling wounds of 
Ireland can never be closed. Mr. Pitt 
saw, that the old and leng-established 
maxim, “divide and govern,” was nolonger 
applicable to the affairs of that country. 
He saw that the Parliament of Ireland, 
had, by its corrupt and tyrannical con- 
duct, rendered itself hateful to the nation ; 
and he compelled it, after a long course of 
injustice to others, to do at least one act 
of justice upon itself, and to put an end to 
its own existence. To effect this, he dis- 
played to the Catholics of Ireland the ad- 
vantages they would derive from an in- 
corporated Union with this country. He, 
at the same time, placed in a clear point 
of view, the narrow-minded, bigotted, and 
virulent, system, under which Ireland then 
groaned. 
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In this state of Ireland, and with these 
intentions on the part of Mr. Pitt, a 
pamphlet was published by Mr. Cooke, 
the then Secretary for Ireland, holding out 
the most consolitary hopes and prospects to 
the Roman Catholics. Hestated, that the 
objections to the emancipation of the 
Catholics would, by the measure of Union, 
be removed. Nay, even Dr. Duigenan, 
the most virulent opponent of Catholic 
Emancipation, had himself declared, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Grattan, in the 
year 1797, that, “if we were one people 
with the British nation, the prepon- 
derance of the Protestant interest in 
the whole State would be so great, that 
it would not be any longer necessary to 
eurb the Roman Catholics by any re- 
straints whatever.” Here, then, is testi- 
mony that nobody can doubt—the testi- 
mony of the most implacable political 
enemy the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
ever had. ‘ 

Mr. Pitt having despatched his mani- 
festo from the Castle of Dublin, by the 
hands of Mr. Cooke, and finding that the 
Catholics were disposed to lend a willing 
ear—as they always were—to the voice 
of conciliation, proceeded to push forward 
this great measure; and he authorized 
lord Cornwallis, then viceroy, to give to 
the Catholics the most solemn pledges 
that the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion should follow that of Legislative 
Union, and that all their disabilities, on 
the score of religion, should be removed. 
The Irish people placed the most implicit 
reliance on the power of Mir. Pitt and the 
good faith of this country. Acting from 
these impressions, and from this convic- 
tion, they supported the proposition for a 
Legislative Union between the two coun- 
tries—a measure, indeed, which were it 
completed, would be of the utmost benefit 
to both. 

To corroborate this statement, I will 
call the recollection of gentlemen to Mr. 
Pitt’s own speech to the House, on re- 
tiring from office in 1801. Explaining the 
grounds of his resignation he says, “‘ With 
respect to the resignation of mysclf and of 
some of my friends, [ have no wish to dis- 
guise from the House, that we did fcel it 


an incuibent duty upon us to propose a | 
. 


measure on the part of government, which, 
under the circumstances of the Union, so 


happily effected between the two countries, | 


we thought of great public importance, 
and necessary to complete the benefits 
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this opinion so strongly, that when we met 
with circumstances which rendered it im- 
possible for us to propose it as a measure 
of government, we equally felt it incon- 
sistent with our duty ana our honour any 
Jonger to remain a part of that govern- 
ment. What may be the opinion of others 
I know not; but I beg to have it under- 
stood to be a measure which, if I had re- 
mained in government, I must have pro- 
posed.” 

As a further corroboration of the ad- 
mitted necessity of this measure, I may 
adduce the Speech of his late majesty from 
the throne, on the prorogation of the first 
session of parliament after the Union, in 
July 1800—“ This great measure,” said his 
majesty, “on which my wishes have been 
long earnestly bent, I shall ever consider 
as the happiest event of my reign, being 
persuaded that nothing could so effectually 
contribute to extend to my Irish subjects 
the full participation of the blessings de- 
rived from the British constitution, and to 
establish on the most solid foundation the 
strength, prosperity, and power, of the 
whole empire.” 

This, then, is the second case made out 
in favour of the justice of the claims of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. One 
more complete in all its parts it seems to 
me impossible to imagine; and that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation is as much due, on the 
ground of good faith pledged to them at 
the Union, as previously by. the Treaty of 
Limerick. In opposition to these claims, 
scruples of the most extraordinary kind 
have been raised, and, it seems entertained, 
with respect to the Coronation Oath ; 
and it has been asserted, that, con- 
sistently with that Oath, Catholic Eman- 
cipation can never be carried. 

I trust, there is no member of the 
House who will be inclined to give much 
weight to such an unfounded suggestion. 
Should there be any, however, they must 
be of a description of persons who are 
more swayed by authority than reason. I 
will, therefore, adduce, for their satisfac- 
tion, an authority which, upon this subject, 
they will not be inclined to disregard. I 
mean that of lord Liverpool; who, in speak- 
ing upon this point, in the House of 
Lords, in 1825, said—‘ I cannot consider 
the Coronation Oath as any obstacle to 

the removal of the civil and political dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics. The 
‘Oath was an Oath to protect the Estab- 





likely to result from that measure: we felt | 
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lished Chureh and the clergy of the realm. 
The removal of the disabilities may possi- 
bly affect that Church, but it can only do 
so consequentially. Many wise and good 
men are of opinion that it would strengthen 
the Church; and if parliament were to 
present a bill to the king for his acceptance, 
grounded upon this assumption, ! do not see 
how the king could be advised to consider 
it to be at variance with the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath which he has taken.” 
And I think it is impossible for any one 
to differ in opinion with the noble lord, 
who bestows the slightest consideration 
upon the subject. I therefore feel it 
unnecessary to occupy further the atten- 
tion of the House upon this topic. 

I trust, therefore, that I have made 
out a satisfactory case on behalf of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. I hope I have 
made it clear—In «he first place, that ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Limerick, the 
whole Catholic population of Ireland are 
entitled to a full participation of all 
the benefits of the English constitution, 
to the extent to which they enjoyed 
them, undér the reign of Charles 2nd :— 
secondly, that the act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland was obtained 
through their co-operations in conse- 
quence of solemn assurances made by 
the Administration of the time, that they 
should be admitted to a full share of 
that constitution. 

Now, Sir, I will contend, that, in both 
instances, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
only required what, in sound policy, with- 
out being required, ought to have been 
bestowed. The claim of the people of 
freland, it is true, is founded in good faith 
and justice. But, even had the people of 


Ireland no claims to prefer in point of | 


right—no pledges in point of justice—if 
she stood strictly in the situation of a con- 
quered country, at the mercy of the con- 
queror alone—I contend it would never- 
theless be sound policy—the policy of a 
wise conqueror—to conciliate her affee- 
tions, to consolidate her interests with 
ours, by extending to her the benefits of 
our Own institutions. It has, in most 
cases, been the policy of those who have 
conquered countries to endeavour to obli- 
terate all distinctions between conquerors 
and conquered, and to amalgamate the 
interests of both. But if this has been 
considered a sound policy in common 


cases, how much more imperiously are we | 


called upon so to act with respect to Ive- 
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succeed in persuading the House, not to 
reject, in the year 1828, that which, by its 
vote, it conceded to the Catholics in the 
year 1823; lest we should give coloura- 
ble pretence to the observation which has 
frequently been made—that the Catholics 
of Ireland have every thing to expect from 
our fears, but nothing to hope from our 
generosity or our justice. Let us not be 
the last in the race of civilization—the 
last to seem to appreciate the advantages 
to be derived from the extension of equal 
rights and liberties to all denominations 
|of Christians. Let us profit at least by 
the examples of our own times, and the 
present history of the world, as it now 
presents itself to our view. Let us take 
advantage, at least, of the experience oi 
others, and be guided, if not by theory, 
at least by the evidence of facts. 

There are one or two arguments which 
have been advanced against the claims of 
the Catholics, to which I think it necessary 
briefly to advert. The right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment says, that he would not stand on 
minor differences, were he once convinced, 
that the faith of treaties called on him to 
make good the claims of the Catholics ; 
and yet it is upon such minor differences, 
that he rests principally his argument in op- 
| position to them. And, what are these dif- 
ferences? ‘Will they bear the test of in- 
quiry? Will they, above all, bear the test 
of comparison, when weighed in the ba- 
lance of difficulty and danger? There 
are those who, with the noble earl I have 
just alluded to, setting aside the suggested 
scruple concerning the Coronation Oath, 
place great stress, as he does, upon the 
assertion, that the professors of the Roman 
Catholic religion hold a divided allegiance. 

In the first place, I beg leave to deny, 
on the part of the Roman Catholics, any 
such divided allegiance. I thought that 
this question had been set at rest, by the 
answers made by the different Catholic 
bodies throughout Europe, who were ap- 
plied to by Mr. Pitt upon this subject. 
To take as an example that of the Catholic 
University at Louvain, They say—that 
“the Faculty of Divinity at Louvain is 
struck with ‘astonishment, that such ques- 
tions should; at the end of the eighteenth 
century, be proposed to any learned body, 
by inhabitants of a kingdom that glories 
in the talent and discernment of iis natives, 
| and declares, that no man, nor assembly 
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of men, however eminent in dignity and 
power, nor even the whole body of the 
Catholic church, though assembled in 
general council, can, upon any ground or 
pretence whatsoever, weaken the bond of 
union between the sovereign and the 
people; still less can they absolve, or free, 
subjects from their oath of allegiance.” 

The same answer in almost the same 
terms, was given by the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland. But what is still 
more singular, or rather more striking and 
satisfactory—the Pope himself, on the 29th 
of January, 1825, in answer to an appli- 
cation on the part of the States of Mexico, 
requesting his interference on their behalf, 
assigned as a reason for not acquiescing 
in their request, that ‘‘ the papal see did 
not consider itself authorized to interfere 
in the civil concerns or rights of any in-. 
dependent State.” And yet, Sir, we stand 
in awe of the thunder from the Vatican! 
Whatever may have been its effects in 
former times, it is now at least evidently 
become perfectly harmless. 

A more singular question than the for- 
mer was addressed to the Catholic college 
of Douay ; as if for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing Protestant ignorance, prejudice and | 
illiberality ; for it is scarcely to be believed, | 
that the question was really put to this 
college, whether or no the Roman Catho- 
lics considered themselves bound to keep 
faith with heretics? The answer re- 
turned by that celebrated seminary was 
this—“ We positively and unequivocally 
declare, that there is not, nor ever has 
been, amongst Catholics, or in the doctrine 





of the church of Rome, any law or prin- 


ciple which makes it Jawful for Catholics | 
to break their faith with heretics, or | 


others of a different persuasion from them- | 
selves in matters of religion, either in 
public or private concerns.” 

Other questions of a similar nature 
were put to different Universitics; with | 
which I am really ashamed unnecessarily 
to trouble the House. For I am satisfied, 
that no member of this House, at this time | 
of day, canentertain such false and injurious | 
impressions as those quesions imply. 
To enter into arguments to prove that 
the Roman Catholics consider an oath 
as binding, would only be to expose | 
one’s own illiberality, and to offer in- | 
sult to them. The fact is, the Roman | 
Catholics have been faithful to their 
country, loyal to the king, and devoted | 
to the constitution. It was, indeed, to | 
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the wisdom and the courage of our Ca- 
tholic ancestors, of whose glorious deeds 
we are so justly proud, that we owe that 
liberty which we enjoy, and for which we 
now make such an ungrateful return. 

But, Sir, in pleading this cause, I am 
not pleading the cause of the Catholics 
alone; for this is not a Catholic question 
merely. Itis equally a Protestant question ; 
and as such ought to be argued. It 
is a question which involves the dearest 
interests—the honour, the happiness, and 
the peace, of England, no less than of Ire- 
land. It is whether Ireland, that impor- 
tant part of the English dominions, should 
continue in a state at once degraded and 
degrading, or be restored to the equal 
enjoyment of those rights, of which she 
has been so long and so unjustly deprived ; 
no less to the disadvantage of England 
than of herself. Every English interest 
is bound up, or connected with, this great 
question. As a matter of Finance, it is 
worth while asking ourselves, whether it is 
policy and wisdom to exhaust the finances 
of England, in a worse than fruitless 
attempt to enforce a system of ‘oppression 
upon the people of that country. There 
is no point of view in:which we can look 
at it—whether with, the microscopic eye 
of detail, or with liberal and extended 
views, taking in the whole horizon—with- 
out perceiving the inseparable connection 
between the interests of the two countries. 
And if there are those who consider power 


oppressively acquired as a luxury, I beg of 


them to consider, that it is of all luxuries 
the most expensive, and that our finances 
are not ina state to afford its enjoyment. 
Whereas, justice is the cheapest, as well 
as the best of all expedients. If, then, 
there were no other motive for our con- 
duct upon this occasion but a conviction 
of the necessity of economy, Ict us adopt 


a system which shall save us millions of 


money, whilst, at the same time, we are 
acquiring the safeguard of the affections 
of millions of our fellow subjects, who are 
as well entitled as ourselves to those rights 
which they claim; which at present we 
have it in our power to offer gracefully as 
a boon, but which we have it not in our 
power much longer to withhold. 

Let us cast our eyes abroad, and take 


the example set us by the nations of 


Europe. We shall see that in those places 


_ that were, in former times, torn by dis- 


sensions, where religious persecution once 
raged with violence, the opposite principle 
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of religious liberty has been productive of 
harmony and peace. Let us look to 
Germany. Let us look at France. Bigotry 
no longer reigns over that great and 
enlightened nation, Nay, even Hanover, 
Prussia, the Netherlands, one may 
say nearly the whole civilized world, 
including the two Americas, Old and 
New —all with one voice proclaim— 
“religious freedom is the parent of 
peace !” 

If, therefore, it is—as every one admits 
that'it is—of importance to procure tran- 
quillity in Ireland, this experiment is well 
worthy of being made. And indeed, who 
can be accused of rashness, in trying any 
experiment there? The condition, we are 
told, of that unhappy country is such, 
that every change would be an improve- 
ment. By the extension of religious 
liberty to that suffering land, one can 
have little doubt, that the same beneficial 
effects would be produced, which have fol- 
lowed the adoption of it in all countries, 
and under all forms of government. Re- 
publics and despotisms, monarchies and 
aristocracies, simple and mixed forms of 
government—all have equally felt the 
benefits of this healing principle. Let us, 
therefore, apply it asa cure, at least as pro- 
bably a cure, and certainly a palliative for 
the agitations and misfortunes of Ireland. 

The right hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, stated, in 
answer to an argument of the late Mr. 
Canning, who was advancing, in favour 
of these claims, the policy of France upon 
this subject ; which he deseribed as a wise 
toleration, contrasting it with that imper- 
fect toleration which consists in abstain- 
ing from injuries towards men, on account 
of their differing from the religion of the 
State ; and which complete toleration has 
been so satisfactorily shewn in a pamphlet, 
by Mr. Gally Knight, who was an eye- 
witness to its effects. One instance of 
which, in passing, I beg leave to mention 
to the House. 

In Prussia, he tells us, it is computed 
that there is a population of four millions 
of Catholics, and six millions of Luther- 
ans; and the remainder of the population, 
about a million more, are Presbyterians, of 
which persuasion are the family on the 
throne. It is difficult to conceive a state of 
society better calculated to illustrate the 
blessings of religious toleration than this ; 
for, under these very peculiar circum- 
stances, and singularly proportioned dif- 
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ferences of religious opinion, the king being 
of the religion of a small minority, such 
is the result of religious freedom, the 
most perfect peace and harmony pre- 
vail. There is no jealousy between 
the sects; no jealousy of the reigning 
family, nor any thing to interrupt the 
general confidence, peace, and tranquillity 
of the country. 

But, to return to the argument to which 
I was going to allude, in answer to the 
statement of the late Mr. Canning. Mr. 
Canning had been quoting the instances 
of countries, where the Roman Catholics, 
forming a majority, gave toleration to the 
minority who were Protestants. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite replied, upon that 
occasion, “it is very well for my right hon. 
friend to quote the instance of France or 
Germany, where the Roman Catholics 
form the majority of the community—no 
danger can, in those countries, be appre- 
hended to the majority by concessions to 
the Protestants, who form the minority— 
no danger can be apprehended to the 
Established Church of the Catholics from 
admitting the Protestant minority to the 
exercise of their political rights. Now, 
my right hon. friend must shew me the 
similarity of these cases to that of Ireland, 
where the Catholics are the majority, and 
the Protestants, that is to say, those of the 
Established Church, are the minority.” 

Now, Sir, I take the right hon. gentle- 
man upon his own shewing, and I affirm, 
that his argument equally appliestothe state 
of Ireland, and in support of the claims of 
the Catholics, since the legislative Union of 
the two countries. It is true that, before 
the Union, when Ireland was an indepen- 
dent country, and had a separate legisla- 
ture, the Catholics of Ireland were a ma- 
jority, and the Established Church a small 
minority. But, is that the case now? 
The right hon. gentleman declared, upon 
that occasion, much to his honour, that he 
relied upon argument for the maintenance 
of his opinions, and would scorn the aid 
of religious bigotry or prejudice, and to 
raise the miserable No-Popery cry, that 
had been formerly resorted to. “If I 
am asked,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
“‘whethcr I am afraid of the Pope and the 
Pretender, I distinctly answer, no: but 1 
cannot consent to what is asked for Ire- 
land, seeing that the state of that country 
is the reverse of those which have been 
mentioned, and the arguments arising out 
of their condition are inapplicable to her, 
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and cannot therefore have any weight in 
influencine: my view of the question.” I 
think, however, I have indisputably shewn, 
that the argument which Mr. Canning 
applied to France, is equally applicable to 
Ireland since the Union. 

It isa great admission, on the part of 


the right hon. gentleman. that he is not | , 
| consequence of the Union, the majority of 


“afraid of the Pope.” It is a great point 
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Mr. Pitt recommended 


be insisted on. 
the legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, upon those grounds ; 


| as rendering, under those circumstances, 


gained: because, though no man could | 
use such an argument out of doors, with- | 


out being laughed at, or Gonsidered asa 


fit subject for Bedlam; yet, within these 


walls we have been called upon, year after | 
not deny, that in consequence of the 


year, to meet that argument, to find secu- 
rities against this supposed danger, and to 
prove the incapacity, as well as the disincli- 
nation of the Pope, to injure us, or to inter- 
fere in our concerns. Thank God, how- 
ever, the right hon. gentleman declares 
he is not “afraid of the Pope”-—he is not 
either afraid of the-Pretender. There are, 
however, other unsubstantial apprehen- 
sions, which seem still to haunt his ima- 
gination. The Pope and the Pretender, 
at any rate, have lost their terrors. 

If, therefore, the right hon. gentleman’s 
fears are at an end, with respect to the 
Pope and the Pretender, the inference is 
obvious, that no reason remains for his 
continuing the laws of exclusion from the 
constitution, of Roman Catholics; since 
the only grounds upon which they were 
ever attempted to be justified—the only 
grounds upon which unconstitutional 
enactments were attempted to be palliated, 
have, in his mind, ccased to exist. The 
whole question, therefore, as far as he is 
concerned, is surrendered, if these points 
are given up. 

What, therefore, is it, that he substi- 
tutes in their place? What is it that re- 
conciles this oppression of the Catholics 
to the mind of the right hon. gentleman ? 


Catholic Emancipation a matter of sound 
policy and wisdom, and as obviating 
every danger which had ever been appre- 
hended upon that score. Therefore, in 


the people of the united empire being 
Protestant, the argument of the right hon. 
gentleman, like Pyrrhus’s elephants, which 


' destroyed his own army, turn against him- 


) sides. 








Has he discovered any new danger—and | 


what is it? If any, let him propose the 


| 


securities he may think calculated to mect | 


it. But let him not continue to support 
these groundless measures, producing real 
insecurity and real danger, both to the 
Church and the State, when, by his own 
admission, the danger is past, against 


which they were intended to protect us. 
But the argument of the right hon. 
gentleman, respecting the safety of reli- 
gious toleration, where the majority of a 
people are of the Established religion, 
makes too much in favour of the Roman 
Catholic claims since the Union, not to 





self, and support his opponents. He can- 
Union, this argument has entirely changed 
It is no longer the Church of Ire- 
land, but the Church of the United King- 
dom—or else it is no Union between the 
two countries, 

This, therefore, being the only new dan- 
ger, and this the only new argument still 
relied upon, in opposition to the claims of 
the Catholics—the state of the fact being 
reversed by the measure of the Union— 
both the supposed danger and the argu- 
ment founded thereon, fall to the ground. 
It is, therefore, not too much to expect 
from the candour and good sense of the 
right hon. gentleman, as well as of his 
grace, the duke of Wellington, that they 
will see, in this new state of things, sufti- 
cient ground for altering their opinion, as 


| to any danger arising from the admission 
of the Roman Catholics to the exercise of 


their constitutional rights. I indulge, in- 
deed, sanguine hopes, that the manly mind 


of the noble duke will see the absurdity of 


continuing restrictions, the more irksome, 
as the pretended necessity for them, real or 
imaginary, has passed away. I do implore 
ministers to support a just and righteous 
cause. They have already done much. 
They have repealed the Test and Corpo- 
ration acts. Those ‘ bulwarks of the 


| Church,” as the bigotted have been accus- 


tomed to denominate them, have been re- 
moved ; and, that they ever existed, will 
soon be forgotten. 

Is it too much to hope, that the noble 
duke, under whose administration has been 
obtained this victory over prejudice, bigotry, 
and injustice, will take the same large and 
statesman-like view of a much greater and 
more important subject of the same nature 
—that as his mind has never shrunk 
from real danger, the unsubstantial phan- 
tom of injustice will not deter him from 
being the noble instrument for consum- 
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mating a nation’s happiness. To his other | and it is to be hoped, that no vague ap- 


titles will then be added that of the pacifi- 
cator of Ireland, the consolidator of the 

ower of the English empire, the rewarder 
of those brave Catholics who fought under 
his banner, and toiled in the acquiring 
his renown. This will be adding another 
wreath to the laurel of victory, and will 
obtain for him a more transcendant and 
ever-during glory; as brilliant as unenvied, 
accompanied as it will be, by the well- 
earned and everlasting gratitude of his 
country. 

There is an argument supposed to be 
unanswerable, relied upon by many of the 
opponents of this question, and which, in 
their opinion, scems to preclude all possi- 
bility of reply. It puts me in mind of the 
famous answer of the Clown, in the play, 
who calls it the courtier’s answer, and says, 
itis fitted to every question, and seems to be 
about as significant. The answer of Touch- 
stone to every question is, ‘ Oh! Lord, 
Sir.” The answer of those to whom I al- 
ludeis—Really, at this moment, it escapes 
my memory. I beg pardon for my forget- 
fulness; but my excuse must be found in 
the silly nature of the objection itself— 


which now, however, occurs tome. It is | 


this—that the Catholics hold a divided al- 
legiance between the King and the Pope— 
that they owe the same allegiance to a 
foreign Catholic sovereign, the Pope, as to 
the Protestant king at home. Now, this 
is so far from being a peculiar objection 
against the admission of Catholics to office 
in a Protestant state, that it applies much 
more forcibly to a Catholic state. This 
divided allegiance, I contend, is much 
more formidable to a Catholic than a Pro- 


testant government; because, where the | 


bulk of the subjects are under the influence 
of the Pope, there the power of the Pope 
will be more difficult to resist. But, on 
the contrary, where the bulk of a nation 
are Protestants, there is cither no divided 
alleziance, or the influence arising from it 
is impartially weaker ; as, in the one case, 
it can only act partially, whilst, in the 
other, it acts universally. Therefore, as 
far as divided allegiance is concerned, a 
Catholic state is far more exposed to any 
danger arising from it, than a Protestant 
state can be. In fact, however, no danger 
whatever can be apprehended from this 
source in either. All history proves, that 
Roman Catholics are as true to their al- 


prehension on account of divided allegiance 
will have any effect, in this House, hostile 
to the claims of our Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects. 

Another most unworthy method resorted 
to, in order to excite the prejudices and 
passions of people against the claims of 
the Catholics is the exaggerated repetition 
of the tales of days long past, sophistically 
attributing to religion the acts of utiprin- 
cipled and ambitious men in power—acts, 
sufficiently detestable—acts, not only not 
in accordance with, but contrary to, and 
repugnant with, all religions, and of which 
bad men, of every religion, have been 
equally guilty. Thus to visit on the heads 
of the present generation the crimes of the 
past, is sophistry of the most vulgar de- 
scription, Persons indulge themselves, 
and attempt to mislead others, by obsolete 
stories of “ bloody queen Mary,” of “ the 
monster, Philip 2nd,” and of another mon- 
ster of the same species; I mean bishop 
Bonner; and their crimes, which were at 
the time, probably, looked on by a!l good 
Catholics, with the utmost abhorrence— 
which they were compelled to endure and 





unable to prevent—to reproach the Catho- 
lics with those acts is as reasonable as it 
would be to reproach the Romans of the 
present day with the cruelties practised by, 
and under, Nero; or to reproach the pre- 
sent French nation with the horrors that 
were transacted in the reign of Charles 
9th; and, indeed, nothing can be more 
unjust than to reproach a whole nation, 
at any time, with the atrocious acts of par- 
ticular delinquents. 

Upon this subject, I will mention an 
instance which came within my own 
'knowledge. It is that of a petition 
which was sent to the House of Commons. 
A farmer, in a village in Leicestershire, was 
applied to by his clergyman to sign a pe- 
| tition against the claims of the Catholics. 
| The farmer objected, saying, that he had 
| no ill-will towards the Catholics—he knew 
; no harm of the Catholics. The clergyman 
then edified him with the old stories of 
‘bloody queen Mary,” and the faggots of 
Smithfield, and asked him, with great ap- 
parent simplicity, if he would like to see 
Protestants burned again in Smithfield, 
as in the time of queen Mary? The 
‘ honest man replied, he would by no means 
‘like to see or hear of any person being 


legiance as Protestants—that there is no | burnt; and was prevailed on to sign the 
fear to be apprehended from such a cause ; | petition, 
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Here, Sir, is a sample of the manner in 
which certain zealots go about extorting 
signatures for petitions against the rights 
of their Catholic countrymen. But what- 
ever may be objected to the conduct of 
our English Catholic ancestors in the 
time of queen Mary, the Irish Roman 
Catholics stand clear from every impu- 
tation of persecution, even in those days. 
So far were they from being guilty of any 
acts of atrocity in those times towards the 
Protestants, that, according to the unde- 
niable testimony of sir James Weare, the 
Solicitor-general to James the 2nd, that 
“when those that were persecuted in 
England fled to avoid the persecutions of 
Bonner ard the fires of Smithfield, they 
took refuge in Ireland, where they were 
received with all that kindness and all that 
hospitality, for which the Irish have at all 
times been remarkable.” Sir John Davis 
adds his testimony tothe general charac- 
ter of the Irish, when he observes, that 
“there is no people under Heaven who 
more love impartial justice than the Irish ;” 
and indeed this was the reason why they 
adhered, with such fidelity to the Stuarts, 
who had first extended to them that bless- 
ing’. 

I cannot help observing, for one, that 
such a religion, producing such fruits, 
cannot be bad. So far were the Irish 
from participating in the feclings of ven- 
geance which actuated those v. vho held the 
power in England, on the re-establishment 
of the Catholic faith, that they, ‘the 
savage Irish,” as they are sometimes 
called, so far from concurring with these 
persecutions, instead of inflicting ad- 
ditional sufferings upon those victims 
who had fled to them for refuge, they, 
with characteristic kindness and generosity, 
stood forward as their protectors, gave 
them shelter, extended to them hospitality, 


and permitted the undisturbed exercise of 


their religion. Is it then becoming, is it 
fit, is it honest, or any ways justifiable, to 
reproach the Catholics of Ireland of the 
year 1828, with the delinquencies of our 
own countrymen, in the year 1500—and, 
in lieu of the gratitude which we owe 
them, hold them up as objects of reproach ? 

It is sufficiently clear, from all history, 
that violent men have committed atro- 
cious acts in all times and in all coun- 
tries, whatever might have been their reli- 
gion. Would it not be as fair and as 


just to reproach the people of Geneva of 
the present day with the crimes of Calyin 
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in burning Servetus, or the Presbyterian 
people of Scotland, with encouraging 
principles of assassination, on account of 
the fanaticism of former times having oc- 
casioned the assassination of archbishop 
Sharp? The members of that Church, 
once so remarkable for their fanaticism, 
are now universally admitted to be well- 
conducted, liberal, and enlightened. Nor 
should we now think of reproaching them 
for the errors committed by their party 
in former times; nor can we, without 
great injustice, prejudice the rights of 
the Catholics of the present day, by visit- 
ing upon them the sins committed by their 
forefathers. There is, in fact, no partici- 
pation, no community of feeling, upon such 
subjects, between the times present and 
the times past. 

Nor is it fair, as it regards religion it- 
self, to attribute to its principles the crimes 
of those who profess it. All religions 
have been made use of for purposes of 
violence, oppression, and injustice. It 
has often been the pretence for bad men 
to indulge in their bad passions. it was 
not the religion of bishop Bonner that pro- 
duced the cruelties which have loaded with 
execration his name; but the malignant 
and interested passions of his heart. It 
would become us rather to guard ourselves 
against, than to rail at, wickedness of this 
description. If, indeed, we could believe 
in transubstantiation, or had any faith inthe 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, we might be induced to believe 
that the spirit of Bonner, which we 
execrate, had been transfused into some 
living politicians of our own age and coun- 
try; for there are men now alive who seem 
actuated by Bonner’s spirit—men who, 
had they!lived in his time, would have 
done as he did, or as he would now, were 
he still living as they are. 

We have witnessed a recent instance of 
pertinacity and zeal—so furious in its 
display, so repugnant to the spirit of the 
times, so unbecoming in all respects an 
enlightened statesman and an enlightened 
age—as more to resemble the awakened 
bigotry of that persecutor, than the tem- 
per of a mind upon which the progress of 
social refinement and knowledge had pro- 
duced any effect. Of all infatuations it 
is the greatest and most melancholy to 
observe one reproaching others with the 
very spirit with which he himself is ac- 
tuated. A singular phenomenon presents 
itself at the present moment of a person 
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so acting—one upon all other occasions 
remarkable for hesitation, delay, indecision, 
and doubt. Is it not surprising, that an 
acute, legal understanding, fraught with 
knowledge of law, and yet so timid and 
doubtful upon subjects with which it is 
most familiar and best informed upon— 
carrying want of decision to an extent of 
weakness, receives often in its conse- 
quences, more destructive even than wrong 
decision, to those who are compelled to 
await its judgments — betraying such 
self-misgivings, doubts and _ perplexities, 
on all legal points on which it is most 
competent to judge, and yet, upon this 
great question of religious liberty, become 
at once the firm, unshaken, unhesitating, 
opponent. Is not this an inconsistency 
of mind, lamentable in its consequences, 
and surprising to behold—that upon this 
question, which has engaged the attention 
of all the great statesmen of the preced- 
ing century—which has been advocated 
by them all, and advanced by their exer- 
tions to its present position—which, as 
established in principles of truth and rea- 
son, all the great ornaments of this House 
have gloried in supporting—whose suc- 
cess, whenever it shall be accomplished, 
will have been owing to the exertion of 
their talents—that, on such a subject, 
with such advocates, and so sustained, a 
great lawyer should, for once, ke con- 


fident in his own opinion, and without | 


doubt or hesitation reject that of men who 
have enlightened the world, who have 
broken up the ground of ignorance, whose 
labours have prepared the soil and sown 
the seed, leaving it to their successors, 
under happier auspices, though with 
humbler hands, to reap the harvest. In 
this glorious band stand foremost the names 
of Burke, Fox, Grattan, Sheridan, Pitt, 
Windham—to which I may also add 
lord Grenville, the state of whose health 
alone prevents him from raising his voice 
in favour of the suffering Catholics, and 
advancing his claim to the title of a friend 
of religious freedom. Notwithstanding 
these authorities, the great legal person 
before alluded to, whose life has been 
passed in doubts and difficulties, has 
ceased for once to find either difficulty or 
doubt. The authority of these great men, 
Sir, upon this subject, comes with addi- 
tional force: no grains of allowance are 
required to be taken with it; for their 
opinions were not rashly, but maturely 
formed, in the vigour of their lives, in the 
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strength of their judgments; and what is 
of still greater importance, their decisions 
were free from all suspicion of interested 
| views, On the contrary, though every 
feeling of interest conspired to lead them 
to a different conduct, they strenuously 
laboured to establish this great question, 
from a sense of its permanent necessity. 
It stands, therefore, before the world, not 
only cloathed with eloquence and wisdom, 
but undeniably recommended by honest 
conviction. The only influence to which 
they have bowed upon this point, is to be 
found in the importance of the measure 
itself, and their unfeigned belief of its 
being essentially necessary to the peace 
and happiness of the country. That a 
person of long forensic habits should be 
“with darkness and with doubt encom- 
passed round about,” when all authorities 
are in its favour, and yet, in defiance of 
all authorities, of transcendent eloquence, 
and acknowledged wisdom, should make 
up his mind at once in opposition to all, is 
one of those strange moral phenomena, 
which men cannot but wonder at, and is 
certainly the standing miracle of our day. 

Sir, to dwell upon, or to controvert the 
notion, of the pope’s influence in Ireland, 
would now be idle in the extreme. The 
_idea is become ludicrous. The Pope no 
longer alarms the most timid mind, by 
thunder from the Vatican. Like Bottom, 
in the play, he “ roars you like any suck- 
|ing dove.” So little, indeed, is his au- 
thority and power with the Catholics of 
| Ireland, that, not long ago, they refused 
ito comply altogether with his wishes. 
: Indeed, there was an end to the Pope al- 
together, if this country had not thought 
fit, when he was fallen, to set him up 
again. It is the government of England 
that placed him again in the Vatican. 
They it was who set up this idol at which 
they now tremble. Such fears, one would 
have thought, might have been dismissed, 
in the nineteenth century; and the same 
magnanimity at least, which had been 
displaved in the fifteenth, by the minis- 
ters of queen Elizabeth, might have been 
expected from the ministers of the present 
day. Ido not, however, ask them to at- 
tempt impossibilities, or to aim at that 
ereatness which is beyond their reach. It 
{ should, however, never be forgotten, that 
queen Elizabeth, encompassed with dan- 
gers of every description, the legitimacy 
of her birth questioned by all the Catho- 
lic states of Europe, her titles unacknow- 
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ledged, her own Catholic subjects there- 
fore exposed more naturally to suspicion, 
and which would undoubtedly have at- 
tached to them by any less magnanimous 
prince—she, in the midst of her difficul- 


ties, little regarding what titles were or | 


were not denied to her, content with pos- 
sessing the affections of her subjects, with 
her parliamentary title to the throne, se- 
cured herself, by a course of liberal and 
enlightened policy, and infused into the 
whole nation a spirit of wisdom and mag- 
nanimity, which directed her whole govern- 
ment. 

This system of policy her wisdom 
pointed out as the most effectual security 
for the Church and for the State; and she 
thus set at defiance the whole Catholic 
world arrayed against her. Undismayed 
she regarded the colossal power of Spain, 
then in the height of its glory, and di- 
rected by the bigotry and power of Philip 
2ad---an empire, of which it was said in 
those days the sun never set—when its 
armies had acquired the highest renown 
in Europe, for military discipline; when 
its newly-discovered mines in the new 
world were supposed to be inexhaustible 
treasures—and when, at the same time, the 
power of France was wielded by the 
Guises, the uncle of her rival, united with 
Philip 2nd, and leagued with the Catholic 
provinces of Germany to extirpate heresy 
from Europe—when assassinators was 
deemed a justifiable part of State policy 
—when the dagger of an infuriated 
fanatic had laid low her only ally, Henry 
4th—when the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was a recent event—when the duke 
of Alva was exercising his bigotry and 
cruelty uncontrolled against the Protes- 
tants in the Low Countries—in such a 
state of the world, and when the Reforma- 
tion had but just been effected ; whilst the 
people of England were, perhaps, for the 
major part, Catholic, Irish Catholic, and 
Scotland hostile—her magnanimity under 
these combined difficulties and dangers, 
forbad her listening to the weak sugges- 
tions of narrow-minded politicians, and 
her wisdom pointed out to her her proper 
course, in confiding to her loyal and brave 
Catholic subjects. When minds of an in- 
ferior cast, entertaining selfish or honest 
apprehensions, endeavoured to poison her 
ear with suspicion, she replied with cha- 
racteristic wisdom and resolution, ‘‘ I can- 
not believe in the disloyalty of my Catho- 
lic subjects. Have they not, like the Pro- 
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testants, their honour, their estates, and 
their country to defend; and will they be 
ready to sacrifice these upon any consi- 
deration, and least of all to the pope?” 
She trusted them; and that she wisely 
trusted them, their conduct sufficiently 
proved. They served her with a courage 
and devotion worthypf the noble confidence 
shereposedinthem, Thusstood queen Eli- 
zabeth alone, in the midst of appalling dif- 
ficulties ; not looking to a standing-army 
for support, but relying entirely on the 
native courage, and resolution, and affec- 
tion of her people: and the page of his- 
tory exhibits her as a rare example of sa- 
gacity and fortitude, and does justice to 
the consummate ability with which she 
extricated herself from apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties. It should not be 
forgotten, that to a Catholic nobleman was 
intrusted the conduct of her fleet ; who, 
notwithstanding the anathemas of the pope 
upon her and all who assisted her, scrupled 
not to meet and conquer that invincible 
Armada, which had concentrated the force 
of Catholic Europe. 


Will any one compare the dangers of 


the present time to those to which I have 
alluded? Can any one think Catholics 
now less worthy to be trusted, than in 
those times? That they would serve less 
faithfully and bravely now, than they did 
then? Or can any doubt that a similar 
result would flow from a similar policy ? 
Nay, so devoted was the Catholic ad- 
miral to his queen and to his country, 
that when Elizabeth, with characteristic 
consideration for her subjects, wished, in 
order to spare their pockets, to lay up her 
fleet, as soon as she had heard of the 
dispersion of that of Spain, lord How- 
ard, the Catholic admiral, ventured to 
remonstrate against that order, and _re- 
quested to be permitted, at his own ex- 
pense, to keep the fleet together until the 
country was secure. 

Thus, Sir, did the Catholics of those 
days resist Catholic powers and the pope 
to boot, in defence of their country. Nor 
were the Catholics in that great cause 
more to be distinguished from their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, or less forward in 
their endeavours to obtain victory with 
their blood, than in the recent victory of 
Waterloo, or in the obtaining of any 
other glory, which they have successfully 
achieved together. 

Bearing these circumstances in mind— 
reading history with the eye of reflection 
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—and considering it as the voice of past 
times for the instruction of the present, 
let us apply it to the important question 
now under consideration, and ask our- 
selves, whether it may not be worth our 
while to take a lesson from the page of 
English history to apply to Ireland. Let 
us ask ourselves, if it be not worth while 
to extend the beneficial principle of reli- 
gious liberty to that country, which has 
been found, upon all occasions, so pro- 
ductive of benefits to this? And whether 
Mr. Pitt was really mistaken, in anticipat- 
ing the advantages which would: flow 
from it? Surely those who lay claim to 
particular respect for the name or cha- 
racter of that statesman can hardly refuse 
their co-operation. 

Whether this equal justice administered 
to the people of Ireland would or would 
not be a panacea, as some are pleased to 
call it, for all its various miseries, is more 
than 1 can pretend to say; and if it is 
true, that he would be a bold man who 
should assert that any single measure, or 
panacea, could affect a cure for all the 
ills incident to Ireland, yet would he be a 
still bolder man, im my opinion, who 
should assert that he can point out any 
single grievance to which this measure 
would not bring some alleviation. 

Let not gentlemen indulge in the habit 
of repeating what is often so thoughtlessly 
asserted, that the great bulk of the Irish 
nation care little for Emancipation—in 
fact, that they care nothing about it. 
Surely they must recollect, how sensibly 
alive the people of Ireland are to this 
grievance—that owing to this they have 
been kept in uninterrupted sympathetic 
opposition to the government of England ; 
so that it has become so mixed up with 
all the affairs of Ireland, that it is impos- 
sible to separate it from any thing com- 
plained of. It is, indeed, the only point 
that equally affects the whole population. 
The poor man subscribes his mite, the 
rich man contributes his wealth, in order 
to remove it. Every thing relating to it 
runs through the whole nation, and, from 
the highest to the lowest, like an electric 
shock, it runs through every link of the 
chain of society. Indeed, it seems impos- 
sible to deny, that civil disabilities arising 
from difference of religious opinion, at | 
the same time that it is an outrage upon 
common sense, is also a stigma from the | 
degradation of which there is scarcely any | 





sacrifice, that almost any people would | 
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not be willing to make to relieve them- 
selves from. That stigma and that de- 
gradation are heavily felt by the people 
of Iveland. It is the iron that has enter- 
ed deepest into their souls. Indeed, this 
is the nature of man. Steep a man in 
poverty to the very lips, he may have for- 
titude to bear it ; but add insult and con- 
tumcely to poverty, and the mental degra- 
dation which is inflicted becomes too 
great for mortal endurance. A people 
alive in all their feclings, as are the Irish, 
feel most acutely upon this score; and it 
betrays the grossest ignorance of the state 


| of opinion in that country to suppose that 


the poorest inhabitant of the poorest cabin 
does not consider it as his greatest mis- 
fortune. No man can have been in Ire- 
land, for ever so short a period, without 
perceiving that the whole population are 
feelingly alive to this degradation. From 
this it would be the wisdom and the policy 
of England to relievethem. A wise legis- 
lature will endeavour to elevate, and not 
to depress, to raise and not to lower, the 
tone of human nature—to realize the 
poet’s boast of his country— 

“Where e’en the peasant knows his rights to 

scan, 

And learns to venerate himself as man.’’ 

If it be true, as stated by some present, 
that Catholic Emancipation is only re- 
garded with anxiety by a few aspiring 
lawyers or ambitious noblemen, desirous 
of eminence and influence in the state, 
or, added to them, a few commoners 
anxious to get within these walls—if this 
were a true statement, how do the ene- 
mies of concession upon this point, ac- 
count for the voluntary taxation and pro- 
ductiveness of the Catholic rents ?—~for 
the poorest inhabitant of a cabin eagerly 
contributing a pittance of his pittance, in 
the hope of removing what he considers 
an odious stigma, an intolerable disgrace ? 

But it has been said, that the granting 
of these claims of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would do them no good—that it 
would be of no benefit—that it would not 
remove their poverty and want of employ- 
ment. Yet this is asserting more than 
can be casily proved. It would not make 
the poor rich—still it would increase riches 
and alleviate poverty. Mr. Pitt’s opinion, 
however, was quite the reverse. He held 
out, as inducements to the people of Ire- 
land to agree to the Union with this coun- 
try, that all being rendered peaceful, by 
the removal of religious intolerance, a 
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state of things would be produced in Ire- 
land, that would recal the wealthy to re- 
visit their country ; would attach them to 
the soil; and would, moreover, offer a 
tempting field of speculation to English 
adventure, would thereby cause the intro- 
duction of English capita! ; which, vivyfy- 
ing Irish industry, would introduce wealth, 
tranquillity, and peace. Mr. Pitt thought, 
that profitable employment of the popula- 
tion would be the best means of relieving 
abject poverty : and that even if it did not 
produce all these desirable effects, it would 
unquestionably prevent the constant drain 
of capital from Ireland, which the present 
unsatisfactory state of that country occa- 
sioned, which rendered it ineligible for 
any man who had any option there to re- 
side; and that, in fact, none, excepting 
those connected with government, or com- 
pelled by necessity, would continue in a 
country, where a state of things existed, 
which excluded all hope of tranquillity 
and peace. 

There is no saying, indeed, what would 
be a panacea fer so dreadful a state of 
things. At all events, it is fit that some- 
thing should be tried ; and it would be pro- 
ductive of great good to try this measure, 
even though it should produce no more 
good, than those who oppose it prognosti- 
cate ; as, at all events, it would relieve the 
people of Ireland from being the dupe of 
those false—if they be false—expectations, 
which they now entertain. But, can any 
man contend, that to place all men ina 
country upon an exact footing—that to de- 
clare, that there should be no class marked 
for proscription, no class taught to look 
down upon every other as their inferiors— 
would not be gratifying to the proscribed 
would not tend to allay jealousies and 
heart-burnings, and to diffuse joy and 
peace ? 

To those who oppose this measure, on 
account of their attachment to the Church 
of England, I would say, it is the means, 
not of weakening but of strengthening that 
Church. It is, indeed, but an ill compli- 
ment to any church to proclaim, that it 
can only be supported by the aid of penal 
statutes and the bayonets of soldiers. 
But, considering the Church, for a mo- 
ment, as these zealous supporters of it 
seem to consider it themselves—that is, as 
not capable of being maintained, except 
by such aids and assistance, I will venture 
to affirm—even if the Church of England 
were such a grievance as this mode of 
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defence necessarily implies—which, how- 
ever, I deny—it seems to me a necessary 
consequence, that if you separated from 
an acknowledged great grievance other 
grievances which are considered as con- 
tingents and as adjuncts to it—so far from 
endangering it, you will free it from a load 
of odium, from a harshness of character, 
which is not necessarily connected with it, 
and would be thereby more firmly estab- 
lishing it, or at least mitigating hostility to 
it, in the minds of the public. But to 
hold up the Church of England as in it- 
self a grievance, as its zealous supporters 
do—to represent it as the cause of, or ex- 
cuse for, most other grievances complained 
of, is a line of argument in support of it, 
which, in any rational view, seems to me 
perfectly inexplicable. 

I repeat what I stated at the outset of 
my speech, my preference of the Church 
of England to all others. I prefer it on 
various accounts, and for various reasons. 
First, because I was brought up in it; 
which is, perhaps, the best of all reasons. 
But I prefer it also, because I consider it 
as founded on more liberal and tolerant 
principles than any other. Indeed, so 
tolerant and so liberal is the Church of 
England, as it appears to me, that to de- 
fine it precisely would be no easy task. 
Were I called upon so to do, I should 
rather be induced to attempt it by nega- 
tives than by affirmatives. For instance, 
I should say, that it was not Catholic— 
and yet that it had many points of strik- 
ing similarity to it. The late bishop of 
Rochester, Dr. Horsley, was accustomed 
to declare, that the Catholics, as they 
were nearer, so they ought to be dearer, to 
us, than any other Church differing from 
the Establishment. I should say, that it 
was not Calvinistic—and yet so much is 
there of Calvinism in it, that Calvinists 
may conform to it. I should say, it is not 
Lutheran—and yet that there is enough of 
Lutheranism in it for Lutherans to con- 
form to it. I have always understood 
from history, that the main principle upon 
which the English Church was founded 
was a principle of comprehension; and 
being liberal and tolerant and wise, it 
naturally was adapted to enclose all ra- 
tional Christians within its pale. 

Therefore, in contending for religious 
liberty, I am contending for that which is 
conformable to its principles ; and in com- 
bating the principle of intolerant exclu- 
sion, I am combating that which is most 
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prejudicial to its interests. I am endea- 
vouring to persuade the Church of Eng- 
land to shed the benignant influence of its 
principles upon unhappy Ireland; to com- 
plete the Union which Mr. Pitt com- 
menced ; and place the Church on stronger 
ground, by freeing it from those miserable 
props and supports; which should rather 
be called incumbrances than props, and 
which, instead of strengthening, under- 
mine its foundations. If it is at all in- 
secure, it is owing to those securities which 
nave been devised for preserving it. Re- 
ligious tests have been recently deprecated 
by the heads of that Church, in the other 
House of Parliament. They have done 
honour to themselves by their candour and 
their charity ; and by removing those bul- 
warks, as they have been called, the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and deprecating a 
system of exclusion and of religious tests, 
on account of the insincerity they neces- 
sarily engender, have secured to themselves 
a strength of public opinion far more effi- 
cacious and honourable, as support of the 


Church, than oaths and tests and penal , 


laws. 

Sir, I cannot help flattering myself, that 
I am entitled to the support of every man 
of sense and candour, upon this great 
question. To ensure it, it is enough to 
remark, that the circumstances which gave 
rise to that state of things which I seek to 
remedy, have no longer any existence— 
that we are now living, not in the fif- 
teenth, but in the nineteenth century— 
that it is the year 1828. If it be true, as 
stated, that the Church is really inter- 
woven with the State—if the Church is 
wound round the State, like ivy round 


the oak —by invigorating the one, you | 


strengthen the other. 
But if these evils complained of are 
great in themselves, they are aggravated 


by the mode of their infliction. They may | 
be said to be twice caused; that they are 


a mutual annoyance to both parties—to 
the one who imposes, as well as to the 
one who endures. I will appeal to every 
member of the House, whether it is not a 
most painful circumstance, previously to 
taking a seat in a new parliament, to be 
compelled to pronounce at the table a 
declaration revolting to one’s feelings— 
which, from habit indeed, he is little ac- 
customed to reflect upon, and considers a 
matter of form; but on which, if he did 
reflect, he would be shocked at being 
compelled to pronounce what he must 
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consider as foul calumny upon men, with 
many of whom he is in the habit of living 
upon terms of friendship and esteem ; 
whom he mixes with in all the ordinary 
transactions of life; whose virtues he 
frequently witnesses; and yet is obliged 
to impute to them sentiments, and to make 
assertions himself, degrading to both, which 
nothing but parliamentary privilege could 
protect him against the indignation of 
those injured, if pronounced in any other 
place, and which must be painful to his 
feelings as a gentleman. 

It is high time to get rid of this oppro- 
brium and shame, to relieve ourselves 
from this painful conflict of feeling. 
If there are new dangers that have 
arisen to the State in these times, let it be 
plainly stated what they are, and let new 
remedies be provided against them ; 
but let us, at all events, clear away those 
old and useless and clumsy contrivances, 
the causes and reasons which gave birth 
to them having long ceased to exist. 
Were I arguing as an English lawyer upon 
such a topic, I should say, that, on that 
plain, common-law, maxim, “ cessante 
rattone cessat et ipsa lex,” these laws had 
themselves died a natural death, and 
were obsolete. 

It will, perhaps, be remarked, that I have, 
upon this occasion, omitted all mention of 
that fertile topic of dispute—securities. And 
this I have done, because I am firmly of 
opinion, that it is an interminable subject 
of dispute, and that they are, in fact, of 
no value. The great security both for 
Church and State is—equal laws and 
equal justice. ‘“ Id enim est firmissimum 
| imperium quo obedientes gaudent :” and 
there are no people in the world more 
easily satisfied than the Irish. I call 
upon you to pay them a long-contracted 
debt. At the same time, it will be re- 
ceived by them with gratitude, as a boon ; 
and with the same good feeling and good 
‘faith which have been evinced by the 
Irish upon former occasions, will you be 
repaid on this. I therefore implore the 
House to consolidate the feeling of the 
United nation, by procuring the best of 
all securities for a State—equal laws and 
equal justice. At the same time, if there 








are gentlemen whose minds are so differ- 

| ently constituted from my own, or whose 

heated imaginations, or long-indulged 

prejudices, give rise to apprehensions, 

_which I cannot participate, or compre- 

_ hend—who are still alive to the old and 
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exaggerated and now worn-out dangers of 
past times; or if they apprehend other 
dangers, and wish for other securities, 
they may propose them. But I own their 
fears appear to me as childish, and the 
securities as feeble and unavailing, as hang- 
ing an amulet round the neck of an infant, 
to protect it against agues, or nailing a 
horse-shoe on the threshold of a door, to 
protect a house against witches. 

If, I say, there are those still who seek 
securities, it is for them to propose them. 
I stand upon no trifles ; and, on the part of 
those I advocate, knowing their spirit of 
conciliation, I have no doubt of their wil- 
lingness to acquiesce in any securities that 
can be proposed, consistently with their 
honour and their conscience. Securities 
which infringe upon these, they cannot 
grant; and such no wise government will 
ever exact. 

I trust and hope, that in advocating 
this great cause, I have not unintentionally 
made use of any argument which, by pos- 
sibility, can excite angry or unpleasant 
feelings on the mind of any man; but 
that as J have been anxiously endeavour- 
ing to harmonize the jarring spirits of all 
parties upon this subject, I shall prevail 
upon the House, with liberality, and dis- 
passionately, to consider it; to look at it 
only in one point of view, as beneficial to 
the whole country ; and that they will not 
retrograde from those sentiments which 
they formerly expressed, but will again 
sanction by their vote that measure of 
peace and justice which I am now about 
to propose. 

I move, Sir, “That this House -do re- 
solve itself into a Committee to consider 
the State of the Laws affecting his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a view to such a 
final and conciliatory adjustment, as may 
be conducive to the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom, to the stability of 
the Protestant Establishment, and to the 
general satisfaction and concord of all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects.” 

The motion being seconded by Mr. 
Brougham, 

The Soltcttor-general said, that nothing 
would have induced him to offer himself 
at that early period of the debate, but his 
great anxiety to explain to the House and 
to the country the grounds on which he 
intended to give his presentvote. He would 
endeavour to make that explanation with 
the same moderation and candour which 
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had distinguished the able, argumentative, 
and temperate speech of the hon. baronet. 
He would endeavour to adhere as closely 
to the subject matter of this argument, as 
the hon. baronet had done ; though he re- 
gretted to say, that on one important 
branch of it, on which he had been most 
anxious to hear the hon. baronet, he had 
been completely silent. For when we 
found that from the Reformation down- 
wards to the present times, it had been the 
anxious desire of the nation to unite the 
Protestant establishment with the State, he 
expected that some argument would have 
been offered, and some proof adduced, for 
the purpose of showing that there had 
been such an important change in the 
spirit, opinions, and reasonings, of the 
persons in whose favour the motion was 
made, as ought to induce the House to 
accede to it. As the proposition of the 
hon. baronet required no security from the 
Catholics, and as the Catholics were them- 
selves unwilling to give any, our acceding 
to it, would, in effect, be to let six millions 
of Irishmen, who were completely under 
the dominion of their priests and bishops, 
remain free from any control on the part 
of the Crown, and would lead to the direct 
interposition of a foreign potentate in the 
affairs of this country. Now, from the 
earliest history, such a state of things had 
never existed in England. He would 
endeavour to follow the hon. baronet 
through his different arguments; and as 
he had placed the foundation of them all 
upon the Treaty of Limerick, he would 
offer a few observations on the wording 
and fair construction of it, which would 
convince the House that it ought to come 


to a very different conclusion from that of 


the hon. baronet upon that treaty. The 
hon. baronet said, that he wished to have 
the question argued, as if it were before a 
court of justice. Now, he would deal 
more fairly with it; for lawyers construed 
all instruments to the letter: he would 
give it a liberal construction, and would 
contend, that even if it were construed 
according to its spirit, it would not bear 
out the construction which the hon. baronet 
had put upon it. In the Treaty of Limerick 
it was quite evident that there were two 
sets of persons contemplated in two differ- 
ent clauses. The first article referred to 
all Catholics in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
the remaining articles to those Catholics 
who were in Limerick, or under the con- 
trol of certain officers in the neighbourhood 
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in the pay of king James. He said that 
this was done advisedly ; for if the hon. 
baronet would refer to an act passed in 
1695,—he meant the 7th Will. 3rd, s. 4, 
—he would find that it was passed with 
the avowed intention of disarming all the 
Catholics of the kingdom; all such per- 
sons as were in Limerick and in the neigh- 
bouring garrison towns were specifically 
excepted from its operation. Now he 
contended, that if a general act was passed 
for disarming all the Catholics of Ireland, 
and if an exception was made in favour of 
the inhabitants and garrison of Limerick, 
it was only fair to infer, that the prevalent 
construction put upon the treaty shortly 
after its signature was, that, excepting the 
first article, no article applied to all the 
Catholics collectively. The first article 
certainly applied to all the Catholics of the 
kingdom; but then it merely admitted 
them to the enjoyment of “ such privileges 
in the exercise of their religion as were 
consistent with the laws of Ireland ;” and 
surely those words could not embrace 
advantages which had so little to do with 
religion as seats in parliament. If the 
garrison of Limerick had intended to bar- 
gain for any such advantages, they would 
never have used words so foreign from 
their intentions; for everybody knew that 
sir Toby Butler was then in Limerick, and 
that he passed out of the gates with the 
army, and sir Toby was too good a lawyer 
and too accomplished a scholar, to have 
furnished his couatrymen with language 
so difierent from the meaning it was in- 
tended to convey.—It was said in the 9th 
article of the Treaty, that the oath to be 
administered to such Roman Catholics as 
submitied to their majesties’ government, 
shall be the Oath of Allegiance and noother. 
The meaning of those words was, that if 
they who were in arms against king 
William, and submitted to him, W ould 
swear allegiance to him, it would be con- 
sidered enough. If it were said, that it 
was then agreed that the Oath of Allegi- 
ance should be the only oath which the 
Roman Catholics should take in future, 
he would meet that assertion by remind- 
ing hon, gentlemen, that there were at 
that time in existence various acts of par- 
liament, requiring various oaths to be 
taken by Roman Catholics, as, for instance, 
the oath against the Pope’s Supremacy, 
enacted in the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
last Oath of Supremacy enacted in the 
reign of Charles 2nd. Now, it would be a 
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very narrow construction of this treaty to 
say, that when king William required 
those who submitted to him to take no 
other oath than the Oath of Allegiance, he 
also agreed to require no other oath from 
all the Catholics in the kingdom. It 
always appeared to him, that the’ argument 
which the other side raised on this Treaty 
of Limerick proved, if any thing, a little 
too much; for if the treaty were to be 
construed as they insisted, it followed, that 
happen what might, no further yoke could 
be imposed on the Roman Catholics. If 
that were so, then was the Roman Catho- 
lic placed in a much better situation than 
his Protestant fellow-subject. No one 
would pretend to deny that parliament 
had not a right to limit the qualifications 
of persons elected to serve in it. Now, 
did any one suppose, that if, after that 
treaty, a law had been passed, declaring 
that no Protestant who had less than 3004. 
a year should sit in parliament, the Ro- 
man Catholic would have been exempt 
from its operation ? ? If, therefore, the 
argument of the hon. baronet meant any 
thing, it meant this—that the Roman 
Catholics were to go scot-free, whilst the 
Protestants were to be liable to all sorts of 
parliamentary restrictions. Was that, he 
would ask, a statesman-like argument ? 
Was it a statesman-like way of viewing 
this great question, to allude in this man- 
ner to a treaty a hundred and thirty years 
old, to dwell upon its having been broken 
—if broken it was—contrary to the faith 
of nations, without reference to what had 
since taken place, without reference to the 
Union with Scotland and the Union of Ire- 
land, both of which had for ever asserted 
the pre-eminence of the Protestant religion, 

as inseparably connecied with the state 
establishment ? Why, as well might the 
hon. baronet select some obsolete ‘record, 

passed during the contentions between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, and argue 
from it conclusively, upon any subject 
connected with general British history, as 
quote in this manner the Treaty of Lime- 
rick. Suppose the hon. baronet were to 
go still further back, and say that the 
Breton Law was the law of Ireland, because 
it was undoubtedly so in ancient times, 
and Henry 2nd had agreed to observe it, 
but his successor, Edward, took it away. 
The argument would be just as good in the 
one case as in the other. These argu- 
ments, drawn from remote antiquity and 


founded upon documents which were 
P2 
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really a dead letter, ought not, in the pre- 
sent day, tobe raked up among deliberating 
men. ‘And, after all, in what sense did 
the Irish themselves consider this treaty ? 
If the House would refer to the Journals 
of the Irish parliament, they would find 
that that body in the October of the year 
which followed that treaty, commenced 
business by reading an English act of par- 
liament, to the binding power of which 
over their country not the slightest objec- 
tion had been made. This binding power 
of England over Ireland had been main- 
tained by the ablest lawyers, from lord 
Coke downwards. He knew this doctrine, 
be it right or wrong, had been denied ; 
still he would repeat, it had received the 
sanction of the ablest men. At that time 
there was only one Roman Catholic (the 
member for Tuam) in the House of Com- 
mons. Indeed, he was convinced, that 
nobody ever dreamt to admit the Catholics 
generally as a body into parliament during 
the reign of Charles 2nd; all that they 
required was, a security for the free exer- 
cise of their religion. 

The hon. baronet had, in the second 
branch of his argument, insisted that what 
the Catholics were now seeking was a 
natural right, by the exclusion from which, 
he says, they are deprived of an inalienable 
right, which they held, as derived from 
God. Now, that this was not the case, 
any man must see who reflected upon the 
well-understood distinction between natural 
and acquired rights. Life, liberty, pro- 
perty, were all natural rights : all govern- 
ments being instituted for the good of the 
governed, were bound to protect these ; 
and any authority not exercised with that 
view, and opposed to their protection, 
must be deemed to be guilty of something 
like an act of suicide, and as abi indoning 
its legal municipal functions. What the 
Catholics claimed were not natural rights, 
but privileges which, from the very earliest 
ages down to the present times, had been, 
in different states, uniformly denied to 
certain classes of people who paw 
opinions destructive of the social order 
which the legislature had framed for its 
own civil polity. These might be called 
scruples of conscicnce, but the legislature 
could not palter with them. Who would 


think of appointing a Quaker, who inter- 
preted to the letter the passages of Scrip- 
ture against resistance, to be a general ? 
Who would think of intrusting a man, 
holding the doctrines of the German Ana- 
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baptists, as to the community of property 
among Christians, with the office of a 
judge? Who would have thought of ad- 
mitting the Fifth Monarchy men, in the 
time of Cromwell, to join in the adminis- 
tration of any regular government ? Only 
those who held opinions consistent with 
the safety of the state could be admitted 
to office : those must be kept out who held 
opinions leading directly to its destruction. 
The violation of natural rights sounded 
well, but the abridgment of political pri- 
vileges were not to be confounded with 
penal laws. Penal laws were those enact- 
ments which inflicted punishments on a 
man for worshipping the Divinity accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. 
Against such laws he would ever raise his 
voice ; but to exclude from office persons 
holding opinions detrimental to the State, 
was not a punishment; it was a matter of 
self-preservation. 

** Sensus moresque repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas, justi propé mater et equi.” 
When we considered what were the grounds 
on which the existing laws were passed, 
in order to knit and unite together for 
ever the Protestant Church with the State ; 
when we saw the caution with which these 
statutes were enacted, let us ask ourselves 
if any thing that now appeared before us 
justified us in repealing them? Did it 
not rather appear, on the contrary, that 
the necessary result of throwing open the 
door of political power, and letting i in those 
who, in opinion, doctrine, and acts, were 
under the dominion of foreign influence, 
would be to endanger the whole fabric of 
the government, in Church and Siate ? 
He would follow the example and advice 
of the hon. baronet, end would not revive 
the memory of those cruel disputes in 
which these laws had their origin. He 
knew it would only tend to bring back 
those animosities which, in the discussion 
of this subject, of all others, ought to be 
avoided. But he would not consent to 
pass such a libel on the wisdom of our 
ancestors, who enacted these laws, with 
all the events of those times fresh in their 
minds, as he should be a party to, if he 
did not beg the House to remember, that 
these laws had been supported and upheld 
by some of the greatest men that adorned 
the history of this country. At the Re- 
volution, were not those safeguards against 
the encroachments of the Roman Catho- 
lics moulded by statesmen who were orna- 
ments of mankind. 
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He would take up the subject histo- 
rically, and show that these laws which 
excluded Catholics from the enjoyment of 
high official power, had gone on regularly, 
with the deliberate sanction of the greatest 
authorities, and had been invariably in- 
troduced in the most solemn enactments 
of the state. Take the time of the Re- 
formation, and it would be seen that, in 
the very first year of Elizabeth’s reign, she 
began by resisting an appeal to repeal the 
principle of these restrictive laws. She 
insisted upon maintaining the policy which 
her father had adopted, of utterly extin- 
guishing and putting away the influence 
of all foreign power within this realm. 
She denied and denounced all foreign in- 
terference with the ancient discipline, 
authority, superiority, and pre-eminence, 
of the Church as by law established. 
And in this determination she did not 
profess to introduce a new principle of 
government, but to maintain an undoubted 
prerogative of hereditary power vested in 
the crown of England. She introduced an 
act for “ Restoring the Rights, Privileges, 
and Pre-eminence, of the Church of Eng- 
land,” and repealed the Ist and 2nd of 
Philip and Mary, which contravened 
them; and the intention was clearly ex- 
pressed in the preamble of the act of Re- 
peal, which stated, that it was to abolish 
“for ever, all foreign power, spiritual as 
well as temporal, in this realm.”—At the 
Restoration, the Test and Corporation acts 
were passed precisely for the same reason ; 
namely, the security and well-being of the 
Established Church. He mentioned them, 
to show the jealous apprehension with 
which in those times the Church of Rome 
was viewed by the British government, 
and the firm intention to fortify, by re- 
strictive clauses, the indissoluble connexion 
between Church and State. Then fol- 
lowed the Revolution; and there again 
the principle was recorded, in the most 
solemn manner, of the supremacy of the 
Church, as by law established, which had 
been previously endangered by the ma- 
chinations of James the 2nd. It was then 
that the monarch was required by law to 
take what had since been called the Coro- 
nation Oath, and to pledge himself, “ that 
he would to the utmost of his power main- 
tain the laws of God, and the Protestant 
reformed religion, as established by law.” 
He knew that various interpretations had 
been put upon the oath to which he re- 





ferred ; that by one party it was contended ; had not felt the evil practically against 
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that no alteration of parliament could 
affect so serious and solemn an obligation, 
and by another, that it was capable of a 
new construction, at the will of the legis- 
lature. Both these opinions he believed 
to be wrong: in his own view, the sub- 
stantive meaning of the law which im’ osed 
the oath ws, that the king had no power 
to do any act which tended to subvert or 
endanger the pre-eminence of the estab- 
lished religion of the country. 

He had shown what was the feeling of 
parliament both at the Reformation and 
Revolution, and the same principle was 
re-asserted in still later times. The next 
occasion after the Revolution for any great 
legislative enactment connected with this 
principle was in 1707, at the time of the 
union with Scotland; and in that cele- 
brated settlement the same solemn pledge 
was required and given in the most ex- 
pressive and significant words, that the 
oath should be taken and subscribed, “ for 
the maintenance and preservation in- 
violably of the constitution, discipline, and 
authority, of the Church of England, as 
by law established.”—-At the distance of 
another century came the Act of Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the same clause, in the same words, was 
embodied, to give permanence to the prin- 
ciple which was recognized at the Re- 
formation, the Revolution, and the Scot- 
tish Union. The faith of the nation had 
been, in this solemn manner, pledged over 
and over again, at every important epoch 
of British history, that the Church should 
be inviolably maintained, as an inseparable 
and integral part of the State. He knew 
it had been said, that this abolition of 
Catholic power within this realm was only 
intended to apply to spiritual supremacy ; 
in fact, to ecclesiastical interference, quite 
unconnected with the practical business 
of life, merely to overthrow the spiritual 
domination of the Church of Rome within 
this realm. This he must deny: the 
legislature meant for ever to exclude the 
interference of the see of Rome with the 
domestic affairs and allegiance of British 
subjects, and thereby to maintain the 
policy which, from Richard 2nd downwards, 
the sovereigns on the British throne had 
jealously observed in this respect against 
the bishops of Rome. Was it likely that 
at so many different periods of our history 
great men would have been so scrupulous 
in preserving these restrictive laws, if they 
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which they meant to guard? Why 
the statute of Premunire passed, if no real | 
inconvenience had been felt ? 

But he was prepared to prove, from the | 
authority of the Catholics themselves, that | 
to this very hour they maintained the doc- | 
trines against which, by a uniform current | 
of enactments, the levislature had scrupu- 
lously and inflexibly sought to guard. 
Here the hon. and learned gentleman re- 
ferred to the pastoral letter of Dr. Troy, 
in the year 1793, to show that Catholics 
held the pope to be the vicegerent of St. 
Peter, to derive his authority direct from 
God, and to exercise it independent of 
human tribunals. Was it not known that 
the ecclesiastical tribunal of the Romish 
Church took cognizance of testamentary 
causes of marriages, and other important 
civil contracts, by which it, in point 
of fact, sought to regulate and control the 
most important and influential temporal 
concerns of life? Was he not, then, war- 
ranted in asserting, that there had been 
no change in the opinions of Catholics, to 
justify that House in throwing open the 
door for their admission into place and 
power ? for that, after all, was the ques- 
tion whiclt they had to discuss—it was ad- 
missibility to place and power, as discon- 
nected from religious toleration. It had 
been contended, that the Catholics of the 
present day were not men_ harbouring 
the same opinions as those of the past-— 
This he must deny: they did maintain the 
same opinions, and their introduction to 
power with them would be exactly that 
which it had been at various times the po- 
licy of their ancestors to prevent. There 
was another thing which struck him as 
singular; and which, indeed, added greatly 
to his distrust in the conduct of the 
Catholics of the present day. They, in 
point of fact, asked more of this Protestant 
State than they had been ever sutfered to 
enjoy by sovereigns of their own commu- 
nion. There never was a time, from 
Richard 2nd downwards, in which Catholic 
potentates had not carefully guarded 
themselves against the operation of the 
bulls and other politico-religious machi- 
nery of the see of Rome, and insisted that 
these documents should pass through their 
hands, and not be promulgated without 
their previous sanction. The hon. baronet 





was | maintained the direct contrary. 


ym return, 





had said, that the present race of Catholics 
disavowed this domestic interference of 
the see cf Rome: no such thing, the au- | 
thorities to whose jurisdiction they bowed | 
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In proof 
of this, he quoted the resolutions of the 
Irish Catholic bishops and parochial 
cmeey of the diocess of Dublin, on the 
27th of May, 1813, who, upon seeing the 

copy of the Roman Catholic Relief bill 
of that day, had resolved, “that the guards 
and securities therein contained were in- 
compatible with the discipline of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church!” Now what were 
these guards and securities? That the 
Crown was to have a negative upon the 
appointment of the Catholic bishops, and 
the same, restricting the promulgation and 
enforcement of the papal rescripts within 
this realm. The Catholic clergy, however, 
formally declared, that “they could not 
admit this interference of the Crown of 
England ;” and that “the granting of 
any power to an anti- Catholic govern - 
ment, directly or indirectly, in the appoint- 
ment of the Catholic bishops, would be at 
all times inexpedient, and now highly 
detrimental to the interests of our religion.” 
Here was a clear proof, that while they 
sought confidence from the legislature, 
they were not disposed to afford the same 
This was one reason why he 
must withhold his confidence from them, 
and another was, that the Cathclics were 
now asking more from this Protestant state 
than they had required in any other coun- 
try in the world, where the subject had 
been agitated.—The hon. baronet had 
quoted the various states of Kurope, in 
which, as he read their history, Catholic 
privileges were not withheld, and where 
they enjoyed those privileges which were 
denied to them in this country. Now, 
beginning with Austria, which is perhaps 
the most Catholic country of those alluded 
to by the hon. baronet, was not the nomi- 
nation of the Catholic bishops vested in the 
Emperor? Was it not also vested in the 
crown of Sicily, and in that of Napies, 
which closely approximated to the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of the see of Rome. Not 
in one of these countries, Catholic as were 
their governments, could a papal bull or 
rescript circulate and have validity, without 
the royal assent previously obtained. Even 
in Spain, which might be said to be the 
very child of Catholicism, the king exerci- 
sed exactly the same control over the con- 

nesion of his subjects with the pope. 
‘here were, besides, two countries, which, 
though not as strictly Catholic, were yet 
(one of them at least, Russia) to the point. 
In Russia, in the year 1780, there was no 
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Catholic episcopal establishment in that 
empire; but the empress, when she then 
established a Catholic archbishop, speci- 
tically enjoined that no papal authority 
should be exercised within her jurisdiction, 
without having been previously submitted 
to her for her approval. 
where the majority was a Lutheran popu- 
lation, and the minority Catholic, Mr. 


Adams, who was the American plenipo- | 
| doctor) was fallible, yet with his council 


tentiary at the court of Berlin, had stated 
that the authority of the pope was a nullity 
in Silesia, without the previous concurrence 


of the king, who had the appointment of 


the vicar-general and bishops, the confirm- 
ation by the pope being a mere formality. 
Some attempt was made to resist the king’s 
supreme authority in this matter by the 


Tn Prussia, | 
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exclaim of the Catholic church, that it 
was—“ Immortal and unchanged.” To 
say it was immortal was rather a stretch of 
the poet’s imagination, but “ unchanged” 
it certainly was, and would to all appear- 
ance remain. He referred again to the 
evidence of Dr. Anglade, to show how 
uncandid and unsatisfactory were his an- 
swers respecting the pope’s infallibility, 
for, although the pope (according to the 


his decision became infallible. But when 
he was asked, should the council and the 
pope decide so and so, (alluding to doc- 
trines repugnant to Protestant supremacy 


‘in this realm), then would not their deci- 


sion be final throughout the Catholic 


church?” “No,” answered the bishop, “ I 


synod ; but it soon ceased, when he firmly | 


held his power ; and the same result would 
now attend similar conduct on the part 
of parliament, if they persevered in refusing 
the Catholics what they had never at- 
tempted to extort even from Catholic 
princes. 

From every consideration which he could 
give this subject, he was unable to find 
the slightest alteration of the Catholic 
opinions, against which these penal re- 
strictions had been framed. Not a single 
renunciation of any obnoxious tenct had 
taken place-—not the least attempt to qua- 
lify or restrict that power of the pope 
which had been felt so dangerous to the 
civil liberties of the country. He wished 
to be understood as looking at the ques- 
tion politically, not theologically, and as 
alluding to the fearful connexion between 
popery and tyranny, an alliance teo plainly 
demonstrated by the page of history, in 
which the spiritual and temporal dominion 
of the see of Rome went hand in hand. 
Well might Andrew Marvel have said, 
that they had risen and grown up together, 
and would only separate when they both 
perished. His objection to the Catholic 
church was its exclusive pretensions. They 
allowed the sanctity of no other sect; they, 
and they alone, were the true Church, 
and descended from God. ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman here referred to the 
evidence given before parliament by Dr. 
Doyle, who, in obvious terms, denied the 
validity of the ordination of a Protestant 
bishop, as being derived from an authority 
without the pale of the Catholic church ; 
whose infallibility, though disguised with 


| 


should think the church never will decide 
that, and the supposition therefore never 
can be realized.” The doctor was asked, 
‘Do you not hold the church in the de- 
finition of articles of faith to be infallible ?” 
Answer—‘ Yes.” And he then went on 
to admit, that there was always in these 
admissions an exception raised for the 
“rights of superiors ;” and in the class- 
book of Maynooth college, it would be 
seen, upon reference to the evidence taken 
before the commissioners of Education, 


‘that this reservation was practically en- 
joined, although a qualification of its foree 


was'referred to, which, however, was found 
introduced in the class-book, twenty pages 
before the rule itself [hear]. In the year 
1773 the Jesuits were suppressed, and 
from that moment the Catholics received 


| greater protection in the different states 





of Europe. After the suppression of that 
order, the empress of Russia allowed a 
Roman Catholic archbishop to become a 
resident in her dominions. Indeed, from 
the dissolution of the order of the Jesuits 
might they date the rise of that good feel- 
inex towards the Catholics in those Euro- 
pean states, where reasons of state and 
policy had hitherto debarred them from 
countenance or power. However, but 
three or four years had now elapsed since 
the pope re-established the Jesuits in all 
their former power, and with all their 
former immunities. In a bull which the 
pope issued in the year 1814, he says, 
that the Catholic world had called aloud 
and with one voice for the re-establish- 
ment of the order, and that by the many 
petitions which had been addressed to him 


some flimsy qualifications, was yet plainly | from different countries to that effect, he 
asserted. Wellmight a highly-gifted poet | had received abundant proofs of the desire 
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which existed throughout the Catholic 
community for the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits. The bull then went on to re- 
establish the order as it formerly existed. 
All those circumstances were so many 
proofs that the spirit of this church was 
only sleeping, but not extinguished ; and 
it was on this ground that he would ob- 
ject to the introduction of the Roman 
Catholics into power [hear, hear]. While 
the circumstances which would warrant a 
measure of that description had gradually 
diminished since the year 1813, the de- 
mands on behalf of the Catholics had gra- 
dually increased. Was not that a sus- 
picious circumstance in itself? He would 
say also that the tone in which the Ca- 
tholics thought fit to make known their 
complaints to that House was not that of 
respect, but a tone of a very different de- 
scription. No one could read their ad- 
dresses and their petitions without being 
Sensible that their tone of complaint was 
much higher and bolder than it had hither- 
to been. If he were told, as he had been 
told in that House, that he should cast 
aside all fears and apprehensions regard- 
ing the admission of Catholics to power, 
he would beg of them to pause, and to 
consider what took place at the last gene- 
ral election in Ireland. He would ask 
those who had seen the species of domin- 
ion which was at that period exercised by 
the Catholic priesthood of Ireland, in 
drawing the peasantry of the country from 
the duty which they owed to their land- 
lords, whether it did not show that such 
a power, if it were allowed a greater scope, 
would be pregnant with the most danger- 
ous consequences. ‘The hon. baronet had 
dwelt upon the distresses of Ireland ; and 
those distresses had been attributed by 
the petitioners to their political exclusion. 
There was no man who felt more for those 
distresses than he did; or who was more 
anxious to see a real and practical amelio- 
ration effected in the condition of that 
country. But he differed widely from the 
petitioners as to the causes of the evil, 
and the remedies by which it could be 
eradicated. Let them commence by edu- 
cating the people, by diffusing amongst 
them a better system of instruction, by 
spreading throughout the land the Sacred 
Scriptures, and by introducing the powers 
of industry and wealth. By the intro- 
duction of industry and the diffusion of 
true religion, the population of Ireland 
would at length be placed in the right 
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way; and then, and not till then, would 
they be capable of appreciating that full 
portion of liberty to which it was now pro- 
posed to admit them. ‘These were the 
considerations which weighed with him in 
opposing this motion. He had delivered 
his sentiments plainly, fearlessly, and 
openly; and believing as he did in his 
conscience, that the admission of the Ca- 
tholics to power would be highly danger- 
ous to the constitution of this country, he 
should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Perceval said, that in rising to 
support the motion which had been brought 
forward by the hon. baronet, he felt him- 
self bound, in duty to himself and to the 
House, to state the reasons which induced 
him to do so, The opinions which had 
been entertained on this subject by his 


lamented father were well known, and if 


he did not feel a reverence for that father’s 
opinions, he should not only not be worthy 
of a seat in that House, but he should not 
be worthy to hold up his head in society. 
It might be well supposed, that the senti- 
ments of his lamented parent had had a 
great influence in the formation of his 
political opinions; indeed, from his habits 
and education, he was naturally biassed 
against the question which had been that 
night submitted to their decision. But 
when he came to reflect upon the subject, 
he began to waver, and when he first had 
the honour of a seat in that House, his 
mind had already been pretty nearly con- 
vinced that the fears and alarms which 
were excited upon the subject were not 
the offspring of sound wisdom, and had 
not any foundation in fact. Impressed, 
however, as he then was, with those doubts, 
yet wishing to pay a due deference to the 
opinions of that parent whose name he 
should ever respect, and being unwilling 
to hazard his own judgment in opposition 
to them, he gave at the time a silent vote 
against the measure. In acting thus upon 
that occasion, he trusted he had done no- 
thing which was unbecoming, or which 
could now be thrown in his face as incon- 
sistent with his present line of conduct. 

Having said that he had given a silent 
vote upon a former occasion against this 
measure, he was now the more anxious to 
state the grounds upon which he did not 
support the question, than those upon 
which he had determined to give it his 
support. He did not support the motion 
with the feeling that those who resisted it 
were chargeable with bigoted and intole- 
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rant motives. Such an accusation, in his , her principles; but he would say, that she 
opinion, was equally unjust and unfound- | was controlled, mitigated, and subdued by 
ed. He would confess, then, that he was | all that had taken place around her. 
sorry to see a charge of that nature con- | Many might suppose that the Roman Ca- 
veyed in the speech of the hon. baronet. | tholic religion had become changed, but 
This great question had been for years | he did not think so. If the Protestant 
the chief, if not the only land-mark of ; mind could be deluded into the notion 
those divisions which separated the two | that the Roman Catholic religion had un- 
great parties in the state, and their re- | dergone a change, its vigilance against the 
spective leaders at least might be said to | growth of that religion would become re- 
stand upon one common principle. What | laxed. He believed that the Roman Ca- 
said the advocates of the measure? What | tholic religion was controlled by Protest- 
was the language of Mr. Grattan, lord | ant light and principles; that it was dimi- 
Grenville, and the other illustrious men | nished in the form which it presented to 
whose names had become identified with | the eyes by the Protestant atmosphere by 
this question? All of them admitted, | which it was surrounded, and by that free 
that if they conceived that the success of | circulation of opinion and that spirit of 
the question would endanger the Protes- | inquiry which belonged to the Protestant 
tant establishment, they would not support | religion. Notwithstanding the abomina- 
it. What, on the other hand, was the tions and the enormities of the Roman Ca- 
language uniformly held by the opponents | tholic church, he believed that by the vigi- 
of the measure? ‘ We will agree to the | lance of the Protestant mind, and by the 
concessions,” say they, ‘if we could be | pressure of Protestant principles, it had 
brought to believe that they might be | been reduced to a state of comparative 
granted with safety to the Protestant es- | harmlessness. But if that vigilance were 
tablished church.” There was no differ- | relaxed, if that pressure were removed, sure 
ence then of principle between the oppo- | he was that she would put forth her toils 
nents and the advocates of this question; | again—that she would stretch her limbs 
but there was a difference of judgment as | and fill every space of power which she 
to the future effect of an untried law. He | formerly occupied. He was here, how- 
wished to stand completely clear from the | ever, speaking of a probability of which 
suspicion, that in supporting this question, | there was no chance. If the sun by its 
he participated in the feelings of indiffer- | rising did not alter the nature of the tiger, 
ence which had been expressed by some, | it drove him to his den, and mitigated that 
as to the immaterial nature of the differ- | ferocity which it did not change. He 
ences between the Protestant and Roman | would fearlessly maintain that the prospe- 
Catholic churches. Such feelings he | rity of this nation was bound up with her 
totally disclaimed. He should be sorry, | Christianity; and he could not help think- 
indeed, if any words which he should utter | ing that he, who had been pleased to set 
went to countenance such a mischievous | up the true light of religion in this coun- 
delusion upon the human mind respecting | try, would also be pleased to continue it 
the most important of all subjects, as, in | here in spite of all the attacks that might 
his conscience, he considered the Roman | be made upon it: how else were we to ac- 
Catholic religion to be. That religion | count for the fact, that while political 
was, in his opinion, a foul pollution of the | storms had been harassing the rest of 
word of God. That sacred word was | Europe—while every popish capital had 
clouded and shaded by the superstitious in- | been visited by calamity—while almost 
terpolations and corruptions of thatchurch; | every popish royal family had by turns 
which, while it pretended to lead its vota- } been banished from the land of their an- 
ries to heaven, led them astray from the | cestors—England alone had been able to 
pure undefiled word of God. Nor could | ride on her course secure and triumphant ? 
he admit that the Roman Catholic church | As long as this Union continued, her great- 
had undergone any change in its princi- | ness will continue; and he would rather 
ples, but he differed from his hon. and | drop down dead in his place at that mo- 
learned friend, in considering that fact as | ment than aid in dissolving such a Union. 
any ground for resisting the present mo- | If the Protestant religion of England was 
tion. He would maintain that she still | now worth five years’ purchase, we could 
remained unaltered as to principle—that, | admit the Catholics with perfect safety. 
in fact, she had not retracted one jot of ; There could be no danger with them, but 
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there might be danger without them. 
The Protestant religion was the true reli- 
gion, and no danger could accrue to it 
from the admission of Catholics to par- 
liament. When popery had every thing 
in its power—when its dominion possessed 
an unlimited extent—when peers, com- 
moners, and all classes were Roman Catho- 
lics—even at that time a few men, with the 
truth upon their lips, dislodged popery from 
its strongest holds, and established that 
pure religion which now existed in this 
country. Let but the same principle be 
still maintained, and it would be impossible 
for popery to make any successful inroad 
upon the establishment. That principle, 
they should recollect, had to contend 
against the inveterate prejudices of all the 
inhabitants of this country; and had to 
fight its ‘“ upward and laborious way,” 
against the various obstacles which power, 
place, dominion, and long-established ha- 
bits, then opposed to its progress: but, in 
spite of these, truth became triumphant— 
it now possessed all the secular advantages 
for its maintenance which at one period 
belonged to popery in this country, and 
with ‘‘all these appurtenances to boot,” 
he could not bring himself to think that 
it would give way, on account of the ad- 
mission of a few Roman Catholics to par- 
liament. He would repeat, that ifit should 
fail under such circumstances, it could only 
arise from its being rotten at heart. If 
the Protestant principle and the Protestant 
religion be true and sincere, they never 
can fail. He would be the last man to 
support this motion, if he could perceive 
a chance of the least danger to the Pro- 
testant religion from the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to parliament. He would 
not say that the thing would be impos- 
sible; but, when he took into consideration 
the increased vigilance which the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics would excite on 
the part of the Protestants against the 
Roman Catholic religion, he conceived 
that the measure would be productive of 
beneficial consequences. That vigilance 
would succeed, as prayine, preaching, and 
printing, had done in former days, in pre- 
serving the truth, and in dispelling false- 
hood. If, then, there existed but a pro- 
bability of danger on the one hand, while 
on the other the measure would be at- 
tended with practical good, he felt himself 
justified in supporting it. He would ask 
the opponents of this measure what were 
their reasons for continuing their opposi- 
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tion? There was no doubt but Ireland 
was at present under the dominion of the 
priests—would they maintain a system 
which produced such consequences? He 
deplored the miseries and misfortunes of 
unhappy Ireland: a set of demagogues, 
whose ruffian eloquence but too well an- 
swered their purposes, kept up a continual 
state of irritation, and divided and dis- 
tracted society by their inflammatory ha- 
rangues. But if unprincipled men like 
these were able thus to divide and disturb 
the country, how could they be removed, 
if the causes which had drawn them forth 
and imparted to them such undeserved 
importance were allowed to exist? He 
had spoken plainly on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic religion. In doing so, it 
was not his wish to offend the feelings of 
any individuals ; but he could not avoid 
giving expression to his sentiments. He 
prayed that justice might be done, ‘and 
that it might not be imputed to him, that 
he had done that which was calculated 
to weaken or endanger the religion or con- 
stitution of this empire. If he had been 
so unfortunate as to have adopted a wrong 
course on this occasion, he could only in 
conclusion say that he could not help it. 
Mr, MW. Fitzgerald said, there was one 
point in the speech of the hon. baronet 
who had introduced this motion, in refer- 
ence to the Union, to which he was de- 
sirous to advert, as he had been intimately 
connected with that transaction. But be- 
fore he did so, he could not refrain from 
offering some observations on what had 
fallen from the learned Solicitor-general. 
The admirable exposition of the Treaty of 
Limerick, which had been given by the 
hon. baronet, had been characterized by 
the learned Solicitor-general as a most 
unstatesman-like view of it. Now, he did 
imagine, that when the learned gentleman 
applied such an epithet to what he con- 
sidered a masterly and statesman-like view 
of that transaction, he would have been 
prepared to justify his description of it, 
not by a point of special pleading, but by 
some special act of parliament which fol- 
lowed that treaty. He was sure the hon. 
and learned gentleman must feel, that he 
had put not alone an unstatesman-like, 
but an illegal, construction upon the arti- 
cles of that treaty. He would beg to call 
his attention to the words of the second 
article of the Treaty of Limerick. This 
article, the hon. and learned gentleman 
seemed to think was confined exclusively 
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to the residents and inhabitants of Lime- 
rick, and to the army serving there. On 
reading the terms of the article, it would 
be impossible to give them that construc- 
tion. He would beg the attention of the 
House to the words of the second article. 
‘< All the inhabitants or residents of Lime- 
rick, or any other garrison now in the 
possession of the Irish, and all the officers 
and soldiers now in arms, under any com- 
mission of king James, or those authorized 
by him to grant the same in the several 
counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, 
and Mayo,” &c.—all these were admitted 
to the benefit of the treaty. Now, if the 
learned gentleman would wish to exclude 
from the benefit of the treaty his majesty’s 
Catholic subjects in Ireland, he should be 
glad to know what earthly reason could 
induce the Crown to grant more to those 
who were found in actual rebellion against 
the government then in Ireland, and who 
were considered as rebels, than they would 
confer upon the remainder of their Roman 
Catholic subjects in that kingdom? The 
learned gentleman had manifestly put an 
interpretation upon this article of the 
treaty, which was neither supported by 
argument, nor warranted by the words of 
the treaty itself. 

The next point to which the learned 
gentleman had applied himsclf consisted 
in a history of the statutes which formed 
that boniglets code, which he said ended 
in the oath imposed upon the sovereign. 
He would deny that that oath was the 
completion of the code. But if a neces- 
sity had arisen for the imposition of that 
oath upon the sovereign, the other laws 
must appear as the consequences of it. 
That oath was considered at the time as 
a perfect security against all dangers. 
He would ask the learned gentleman, 
whether he would maintain, that the dan- 
gers which formerly existed were still in 
existence? Was it not a fact, that the 
pope of Rome was now perfectly impotent 
and innocuous? There was a time, how- 
ever, when queen Elizabeth was excom- 
municated by the pope of Rome, and her 
subjects released from their allegiance. 
That was then an efficacious sort of terror, 
and likely to be followed by the most 
dangerous consequences. But that mag- 
nanimous princess did not think the 
less of the disposition of her Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. To many of them she 
gave public tokens of her confidence ; and 
in addressing her parliament, she used 





of a great deal of obloquy. 
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| these remarkable words :—“I agree with 
| you in distinguishing the papist in princi- 


ple from the papist in faction.” That was 
what this House was now called upon to 
do. They were not called upon to grant 
that which would confer a factious power 
upon the Roman Catholics, but to consent 
to a measure which, by extending to the 
Catholics an equality of rights with their 
fellow-subjects, would unite them more 
firmly in their attachment to the State.— 
The learned gentleman had also read, out 
of a mass of controversial papers, things 
that appeared to have puzzled the con- 
troversialists themselves. On this subject, 
however, he would make one remark: if 
there were difficulties connected with the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome and of 
England, this was not the time to start 
the question as to what securities should 
be demanded to protect the latter; nor 
did he see how that which was to come 
afterwards was any fair ground for object- 
ing to the appointment of a committee. 
The hon. baronet had very wisely con- 
fined himself to a general view of the 
subject, and had left it to some future 
stage of the business to take into con- 
sideration all those points which were 
calculated to settle the establishment of 
the proper securities. He entirely con- 
curred with the hon. baronet, that the 
best security the Protestant religion could 
have from the Catholics, was their civil 
allegiance to the king. When Mr. Pitt 
had contemplated the relief of the Catho- 
lics, in the year 1789, he had taken the 
opinion of all the universities, as a pre- 
liminary step, on the question whether 
any doctrine was held by the Catholic 
Church that would tend to prevent con- 
eessions being made to them; on that 
head, he had received from the universi- 
tics the most satisfactory answer ; and, in 
consequence, in 1791, he introduced a 
legislative measure, granting certain rights 
to the Catholics. 

The hon. baronet had alluded to the 
legislative union, and on that point he 
wished to say a few words. It had been 
his fate to have given a decided concur- 
rence in that measure at the first moment 
that it was broached. He had afterwards, 
therefore, to contend against the preju- 
dices, and, if they would, the patriotism 
of his countrymen, and to stand the brunt 
But of that 
obloquy he was perfectly careless, as he 
was satistied with the purity of his mo- 
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tives; it being his decided conviction at 
the time, as it was still, that in the then 
situation of Ireland, that measure was the 
only mode for preserving the connection 
between the two countries. The necessity 
of the measure was first suggested to the 
mind of Mr. Pitt, at the period of the 
collision between the two respective par- 
liaments on the Regency question. Mr. 
Pitt conceived, that one of the best means 
of preserving the connection consisted in 
giving to the Roman Catholics an interest 
in its preservation. Accordingly, in the 
very year that the collision occurred be- 
tween the parliaments, he had the queries 
put to the universities, which he after- 
wards followed up by the introduction of 
the bill into parliament, granting several 
concessions to the Catholics. The Union 
had been preceded by one of the most 
alarming and best-combined conspiracies 
that had ever been formed. He alluded 
to that of the united Irishmen. Ireland 
was then in a most alarming situation ; 
and this conspiracy, combining as it did 
upwards of five hundred thousand men, 
was well calculated, if not arrested in its 
career, to overturn the government, and 
establish in its stead a republic, in imita- 
tion of that of France, This society com- 
menced in the north, and was originally 
confined exclusively to Protestants: no 
Catholic was admitted, as in the opinion 
of the directory, the Catholics were not 
to be trusted ; they would reveal the se- 
cret in confession to their priests, and 
their priests were considered too loyal to 
conceal it from the government. 

The next circumstance which must have 
drawn the attention of Mr. Pitt to the 
necessity of a Union, consisted in the 
frequent attempts of the French to make 
a descent upon Ireland. In_ 1796, 
fifteen thousand men arrived in Bantry 
Bay. They consisted of some of the best 
troops in France, and under the command 
of one of the best generals. Had they 
landed, nothing would have prevented 
them from marching to Dublin, and over- 
turning the government. Why Hoche did 
not reach Bantry Bay, and how he was 
prevented from arriving there, he would 
not pretend to say; though perhaps, Mr. 
Pitt, if he had thought proper, might 
have been able to give some explanation 
of the circumstance. The consequence, 
however, was, that the rebellion, by the 
deprivation of this foreign aid, had not 
the vigour that had been expected, and 
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the authorities in Ireland had fortunately 
been enabled to get it under. Mr. Pitt 
now felt, that it was become absolutely 
necessary to remedy the dangers which 
must result from the exclusion of that vast 
proportion of the Irish population, who 
differed from the doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church; and that he did intend to 
remedy them, by making Catholic Eman- 
cipation a measure consequent upon, if not 
concurrent with,the Union, is amatter which 
his declarations, as well as the evidence of 
all those who were connected with the ac- 
complishment of that project, place beyond 
the slightest dispute. The marquis Corn- 
wallis was sent to Ireland for the purpose 
not only of quelling the rebellion, but of 
putting down the system of exclusion 
which had so long prevailed in that 
country, and at the same time of extin- 
guishing that faction which had so long 
ruled the government itself with the most 
despotic sway, and had directed and con- 
trolled all the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland in the support of their 
doctrines of exclusion. That system, 
lord Cornwallis attacked; and, with his 
(Mr. F.’s) perfect concurrence, he exerted 
his best efiorts to put down that corrupt 
system which had so long ruled over the 
country. From that circumstance arose 
the intimacy which afterwards subsisted 
between him and lord Cornwallis — an 
intimacy which was a subject of pride to 
him. The course pursued by lord Corn- 
wallis, and the hopes which are held out 
that a Union between the two coun- 
tries would lead to Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion, induced him to vote for that 
measure. The hon. baronet had stated, 
that the intention of proposing a 


Union was first announced by a pam- 
phlet written by Mr. Cooke, who was 
then under-Secretary of State in Ireland 
a gentleman of considerable ability, and— 
whose own private doctrines and feelings 
leaned entirely towards the Protestant 
monopoly. That individual drew up his 
pamphlet in concurrence with lord 
Castlereagh, and in accordance with the 
language of Mr. Pitt’s statement. He 
said, “ It is necessary to hold out to the 
sectaries of Ireland certain advantages 
as likely to result to them from the accom- 
plishment of the Union.” It was not 
necessary to state specifically what should 
be granted, but to raise an expectation, 
that if the Union were carried, those 
persons should derive from it all the 
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benefit they could desire. There was one 
short sentence in Mr. Cooke’s pamphlet 
which he thought it necessary to quote. 
That gentleman stated, seriatim, the ad- 
vantages which he conceived would ac- 
crue to the country from the Union; and 
in the seventh proposition he observed ; 
that “an opening may be left, in any plan 
of Union, for the future admission of 
Roman Catholics to additional political 
privileges.” Now, at that time the Roman 
Catholics were in possession of the elective 
franchise; and, therefore the passage which 
he had cited could only apply to the 
privilege of sitting in parliament. Mr. 
Cooke was an advocate for the Protestant 
monopoly, but in stating, as he had done, 
that it was impossible for Ireland to re- 
main as it then was, what did he mean by 
the phrase “ establishing a steady adminis- 
tration?” Was his meaning that the 
Protestant ascendancy should be exclu- 
sively supported, and that the claims of 
the Roman Catholics should be cast aside ? 
That could not have been his meaning ; 
for he asked, “¢ Will the Roman Catholics 
allow this?” And he went on to say, 
“It is utterly impossible that, in the ccn- 
templated new state of things, the Roman 





Catholics can continue to be excluded.” 
‘aside their jealousies and distrusts, being 


This was Protestant authority, and it 
tended to show distinctly the grounds on 
which the Union was founded. Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas in this House, and 
lord Grenville and lord Minto in the 
other, all, as appeared by their speeches, 
looked forward to an United parliament, 
not merely for a temperate discussion of 
the Roman Catholic claims when they 
were brought forward, but for the ultimate 
success of those claims. Lord Castlereagh, 
in his place in the Irish parliament 
observed — 

“The Protestant, so long as the Estab- 
lishment remains separate, and is im- 
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and property of the empire, and the es- 
tablishment will be placed upon its natural 
basis. The cause of distrust must vanish 
with the removal of weakness; strength and 
confidence will produce liberality, and the 
claims of the Catholics may be temperately 
discussed and impartially decided, before 
an imperial parliament, divested of those 
local circumstances which produce irrita- 
tion and jealousy, and prevent a fair and 
reasonable decision.” 

Such was lord Castlereagh’s language 
before the Irish parliament : and he spoke 
thus guardedly, knowing perfectly well 
that it was a critical acknowledgment, 
and that if he went further, and spoke 
directly of concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, he might risk the loss of the 
measure which he was endeavouring to 
carry. Indeed, so much apprehension 
was entertained at the time, that the 
measure would lead to the relief of the 
Roman Catholics, that Dr. Duigenan 
described the Union “ to be a treacherous 
project to cheat the Protestants, and to 
admit the Roman Catholics to all the 
privileges of the constitution.” Mr. Dun- 
das, speaking on the subject in the House 
of Commons in 1799, observed— 

“The Protestants would of course lay 


certain that against any attempt to en- 
danger the Protestant Establishment in 
Ireland, the whole strength of the United 


parliament would be exerted, and, on the 
other hand, every Catholic who is a friend 


to the connexion with Great Britain, but 
is desirous to obtain any indulgence, and 


be admitted into a participation of every 


privilege and benefit consistent with that 
connection, would be confident that their 
cause would be candidly and impartially 
considered by a United Parliament, the 


great body of which would be free from 
‘those apprehensions, jealousies, and in- 


peached on local grounds will feel his | 
frame and constitution of the separate 
| Parliament of Ireland.” 


power, his property, and his establishment 
insecure, and must naturally look with 


distrust, and jealousy, on the Catholic. | 


The Catholic will feel proportionate 
alienation and resentment, and will con- 
tinually urge his claims against the estab- 
lishment of the minority; and there ap- 
pears no hope whatever of a termination 
to distrust, jealousy, and alarm. But so 
soon as the Church Establishment of the 
two kingdoms shall be incorporated into 
one Church, the Protestant will feel him- 
self at once identified with the population 


veterate animosities interwoven into the 


He would now call the attention of the 
House to the sentiments of a noble mem- 


_ber of the other House (lord Minto) upon 
| the subject of these consequences of the 
| Union. So important were the expressions 
of that noble lord considered by the ad- 
‘ministration, and so completely did they 


| coincide 


with the opinions of the 


ministers of the Crown, that a pam- 





phlet containing the speech was actually 
circulated by their order in that king- 
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dom, and he had himself transmitted 
it at their request to many of the 
leading Catholics of Ireland. He was 
aware that it must be irksome to the House 
to listen to so manyextracts from documents, 
but he trusted the House would forgive 
his attempting to bring into a connected 
shape that documentary evidence which 
went, in his opinion, to establish virtually 
a solemn pledge upon the part of the go- 
vernment of England to make the con- 
cession of the claims of the Catholics a 
consequence of the accomplishment, by 
their consent, of the Union with Great 
Britain. The words of lord Minto were 
these :— 

“ Treland requires a legislature founded 
on a broader and more liberal basis to ad- 
minister important laws to all, and reconcile 
security with justice. In the United parlia- 
ment, right may be done unaccompanied 
with wrong, Irish Catholics may be invested 
with their political capacities without the 
slightest danger to Protestant establish- 
ment or property. He considered the 
probable admission of the Catholics as the 
principal recommendation of the measure 
of Union, when disposed to have an article 
to that effect, but would not hazard the 
measure, and would expect it as a natural 
consequence of the Union.” 

When such was the feeling of the 
ministers of the Crown at that period— 
when such were the sentiments of the 
greatest administration, perhaps, that this 
country ever saw — when such language 
was used in the two Houses of parliament, 
without calling forth a dissentient voice— 
when that language was echoed by the 
general approbation of the English 
parliament — when they considered of 
whom that parliament consisted ; namely, 
of two parties, the one devoted to the 
support of that cabinet, and the otier 
known to be friendly to emancipation— 
when they recollected, that those speeches 
to which he had referred were printed by 
the command of government, at the public 
expense, and sent from the castle of Dublin 
to the military commanders in diferent 
districts, and were disseminated through- 
out Ircland—if this series of circumstances 
did not contain as positive an affirmative 
declaration of the opinion of the ministers 
of that day on the subject of emancipa- 
tion, as could be made, he could not con- 
ceive what ought to be denominated a 
positive affirmative. He had taken the 
liberty of making himself a witness and an 
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authority on this subject. He had sup- 
ported the Union on this particular point ; 
and he should be wanting in his duty to 
himself, if he did not state, that the inten- 
tion of the government, which had never 
been denied or concealed from him, was, 
that the Union should be followed up by 
the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims, and on that ground he had voted 
for the measure. 

Now when he spoke of a pledge, he felt 
himself called upon to observe, that he 
had seen it remarked in a pamphlet—the 
production of an author who, he believed, 
published one annually, previous to the 
discussion of this question—that no pledge 
whatever was given. The author stated, 
that after great research he could find but 
one solitary passage in Mr. Pitt’s speech 
on the subject, that afforded the slightest 
foundation for saying that any pledge had 
becn given—that, in fact, no general pledge 
whatever was entered into; and he added 
this reason for coming to that conclusion ; 
namely, that Mr, Pitt could only pledge 
himself. Truly, that was so. Mr. Pitt 
unquestionably could not bind the parlia- 
ment. 
to any article with respect to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland ;” and in answer to Mr, 
Sheridan, he observed that “ to take such 
a step would be to create an embarrass- 
ment which might prevent the Union.” 
Mr. Pitt, however, and every other minister 
of the Crown declared, that “ the separate 
legislature of Ireland prevented the grant- 
ing of emancipation, because that legisla- 
ture feared that such a measure could not 
be conceded without danger to the Pro- 
testant establishment; but that when the 
Union of the two countries was effected, it 
would be followed by relief being extended 
to the Roman Catholics.” 

He had stated, that a great degree of 
caution was imposed on those who so spoke 
in favour of the Roman Catholics. It was 
indispensably necessary that it should be 
so, lest an alarm should be excited which 
would prevent the measure of Union from 
being carried. Such was the violence of 
feeling manifested on this subject by the 
Protestant parliament of Ireland with re- 
ference to this question, that when the 
last appeal was made there on behalf of 
the Roman Catholics, he had voted for the 
motion ina minority of fifteen against three 
hundred, although that motion was con- 
nected with another very desirable measure, 
that of parliamentary reform. He could 


He said, “ I cannot pledge myself 
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not adduce a stronger fact, to show the 
hopelessness of carrying Roman Catholic 
emancipation in the Irish parliament, 
under such circumstances. Was it sup- 
posed, by those who denied that any pledge 
was intended to be given, that Mr. Pitt 
meant the Union to be a final compact ? 
Could any man imagine that Mr. Pitt, 
who had stated that Ireland was threaten- 
ed with great danger from the exclusion 
from political privileges of the Dissenters 
from the Established Church—that body, 
as compared with the latter being six or 
seven to one—could any man say that 
Mr. Pitt thought the country would be 
relieved from that danger, by the mere 
measure of an Union with Great Britain ¢ 
The thing was ridiculous. But every 
doubt on that point had been removed by 
the able and intelligent letter which Mr. 
Pitt addressed to his late majesty; in 
which he stated, in the most explicit 
manner, that he wished that great ques- 
tion to be set at rest; and to that letter 
he would appeal as the best proof of his 
intention. 

But, on the other side, he would ask, 


what was the feeling and impression of 





the Roman Catholic mind on this subject, | 


pending the Union? That was a most 
important point for consideration ; because 
every man who reverenced good faith 
would feel, if hopes were held out to the 
Roman Catholic body which induced them 
to concur in this measure—and he con- 
tended that such hopes were held out to 
them—if they acted under an impression 
of that kind, that it would be utterly base 
and unworthy, they having performed their 
part of the compact, to leave them in the 
lurch, and deprive them of that considera- 
tion which they had been taught to expect. 
Now upon that point he would beg the 
serious consideration of the House while 
he read a very few lines, to show what 
the feeling of the Roman Catholic body 
was. The communication which he was 
about to read was made in a letter ad- 
dressed to him by a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman whom he would name; and when 
he had named him, he was sure it would 
be admitted that a man of higher character, 
of purer honour, or of more unimpeachable 
integrity, did not exist —he alluded to 
Mr. Howard, of Corby. Mr. Howard 
stated in his letter, that he had had many 
conversations on the subject of the Union 
with lord Cornwallis; and he proceeded 
to say :— 
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“ Whatever was at first the subject of 
conversation, it soon turned to the impend- 
ingmeasure of Union, and with me generally 
to the interest the Catholic would derive 
from it. He always called the exclusion 
of Catholics the odious monopoly, and re- 
peatedly urged that the measure was the 
only means of getting rid of it. But he 
further, particularly on two occasions, de- 
sired me to speak to all the Catholics | 
knew, and which I did, to urge them to 
place confidence in him for success. ‘ If 
they will only place their trust in me, it 
will be to their best advantage.’ Ofcourse 
I repeated this to every Catholic I knew, 
and among the rest to lord Fingall, who 
will remember it, and to whom he had 
said this and more. I recollect also, that 
Dr. Moylan told me that lord Cornwallis 
had spoken to him to the same effect. 1 
do not believe that lord Cornwallis was 
capable of deception; and inferred then, 
as I must now, that this had been assented 
to by both the king and the cabinet (and 
though this did not amount to an absolute 
pledge in words, yet, from a gentleman 
and a chief governor, it could not be in- 


| terpreted otherwise), I cannot attribute the 


failure in any other way than to the sub- 
sequent state of the king’s mind.” 
The next passage to which he would 


call the attention of the House was taken 


| 





from notes made by Mr. Howard, either 
on the evening on which the conversation 
occurred, or on that which followed :-— 

“‘ Speaking” observed Mr. Howard “ of 
the inflamed state of the mind between 
sect and sect, I said that I thought it was 
owing to him that it had not come to the 
full extent of mutual extermination, which 
I conceived had been daily gaining ground. 
This, lord Cornwallis said, must have been 
the event. I trusted, however, that with 
respect to the Catholics, as it appeared to 
be the interest to conciliate them, that 
would be an object of the Union, and that 
without it, I thought the Union was 
nothing. He repeated that certainly 


without it the Union was nothing ; that it 


was, however, impossible to bring any 
thing forward before, because in an Irish 
parliament it would not be carried. 1 
said that, however, the silence and 
mystery created both uneasiness and 
impatience. He answered, that he be- 
lieved it to be so, but that he thought the 
Catholics had shown a great deal of 
temper, more than he could have expected, 
by some joining for it, none appearing 
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actively against it, and not coming forward 
to distress him with their claims: he wish- 
ed they would place confidence in him. 
We had some conversation about an es- 
tablishment for the clergy, which he said 
he had talked over with lord Fingall, 
whom he highly esteemed—that, depend 
upon it, the Catholics will be the first 
objects of consideration when they were 
able to act free from shackles. He said 
that he was most fully convinced that an 
establishment for the clergy would be most 
amply compensated by loyalty; that he 
knew priests were not their own masters. 
I repeated, that a loyal priest with a dis- 
loyal flock must starve. He said, he knew 
many were driven to silence or inaction, 
or to take part with their flock.” 

This was the language used by lord 
Cornwallis, one of the most honourable 
and prudent men that ever existed: and 
that honourable man expressly directed 
his sentiments to be circulated amongst 
the Roman Catholics. Could there, then, 
be a doubt but that declarations such as 
these must have biassed the minds of the 
Roman Catholic body on the Union 
question? He should only trouble the 
House by reading one more passage, one 
very short sentence, but both curious and 
important, which was communicated by 
lord Fingall to Mr. Howard. It was this 
— “Immediately after a conversation with 
lord Cornwallis, on the 13th ef December, 
lord Fingall told me that lord Cornwallis 
had said to him, that, in the event of the 
Union being carried, he hoped lord Fingall 
would call on him to rise from his seat in 
the House of Lords, and to propose the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics ; that 
he meant so to do, and that he depended 
for success on the assistance given by the 
Roman Catholics to the measure 
Union.” Such was lord Cornwallis’s de- 
cided and expressed opinion. He stated 
these facts from that which had been, at 
the moment, a confidential communica- 
tion; but it was now no longer confiden- 
tial ; and he conceived that it was nothing 
more than justice to the parties concerned 
to quote that communication, for the 
purpose of showing what their known and 
avowed opinion was, to the last moment of 
their lives. Lord Fingall asked lord 
Cornwallis “if such were the feelings of 
ministers and of the people in England on 
the subject of the Catholic claims, as con- 
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measure of Union?” He said, “ You 
know the difficulty we have to encounter 
in carrying the Union; and if it were at- 
tempted, in conjunction with the other 
measure, all the zealous Protestants would 
fly off, and neither measure would be car- 
ried. But what doubt have you that 
emancipation would not follow the mea- 
sure of Union? What parties does the 
parliament consist of? Mr. Pitt and his 
cabinet on the one side, and Mr. Fox and 
the Opposition on the other. The measure 
of emancipation will be supported by that 
cabinet on account of the Union, and Mr. 
Fox and his party, from principles of de- 
votion to religious liberty, will also support 
the proposition. What party then re- 
mains? None.” He begged pardon. 
An hon. gentleman whom he had in his 
eye (Mr. Bankes) would have reinained ; 
for he candidly and manfully, at the time 
the measure was proposed, spoke against 
the Union. He was the only exception, 
the splendid exception, amongst the whole 
of Mr. Pitt’s friends, in opposing that 
measure. He said, “I do not like the 
measure—I cannot approve of Catholic 
concessions.” Could any man stand in 
a more singular situation than the hon. 
gentleman did at that period? And did 
not his notice of Catholic concessions go 
to confirm the fact, that the general un- 
derstanding was that such concessions 
were to follow the Union? The hon. 
member for Dorsetshire opposed the Union 
because he feared that concessions would 
subsequently be made to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; but Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, while 
they opposed the Union, expressed their 
determination to support the Roman Ca- 
tholics.—He had read the last extracts to 
show, that the government of this coun- 
try, looking to the Union as essential for 
the security of the peace, tranquillity, and 
almost the existence of the empire, felt 
that it would be impracticable to carry 
that measure in Ireland, without the ac- 
quiescence of the Roman Catholic body. 
The opinions he held upon the subject of 
religious freedom, made _ him at that time 
the organ of the government in its com- 
munications with the Irish aristocracy, 
and to them he had repeatedly expressed 
his conviction that it was determined to 
concede all that they desired. If any 
evils had arisen from the failure of those 
promises, they owed them to themselves. 


nected with the Union, why he did not} If the natural control of a high-minded 


Neen : | 
make emancipation an integral part of the | and honourable aristocracy over the mass 
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of the people, had been transferred to 
more dangerous hands? If the clergy 
had lost their influence over the minds of 
their flocks, and had become subservient 
to the laity? Ifa state of things existed, 
to which the best friends of the country 
looked with alarm? ‘To what, he asked, 
was it owing? To the postponement of 
this question—a course which, if persevered 
in, would lead to a state of confusion, 
from which, perhaps, it would be found 
impossible to return. He should now lay 
before the House the statement sent over 
to lord Cornwallis by Mr. Dundas, on 
the resignation of Mr. Pitt’s government 
in England. In that document, the rea- 
sons which induced them to retire, were 
stated in strong and emphatic language. 
It was there set forth that— 

“The leading part of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, finding insurmountable obstacles 
to the bringing forward measures of con- 
cession to the Catholic body, whilst in 
office, have felt it impossible to continue 
in administration, under their inability to 
propose it, with the circumstances neces- 
sary to carrying the measure with all its 
advantages; and they have retired from 
his majesty’s service, considering this line 
of conduct as most likely to contribute to 
its ultimate success. The Catholic body 
will, therefore, see how much their future 
hopes must depend upon strengthening 
their cause by good conduct in the mean 
time. They will prudently consider their 
prospects as arising from the persons who 
now espouse their interests, and compare 
them with those which they could look to 
from any other quarter: they may rely 
on the zealous support of all those who 
retire, and of many who remain in office, 
when it can be given with a prospect of 
success. They may be assured that Mr. 
Pitt will do his utmost to establish their 
cause in the public favour, and prepare 
the way to their finally attaining their ob- 
jects; and the Catholics will feel, that as 
Mr. Pitt could not concur in a hopeless 
attempt to force it now, that he must at 
all times repress, with the same decision 
as if he held an adverse opinion, any un- 
constitutional conduct in the Catholic 
body. Under these circumstances, it was 
not to be doubted that the Catholics will 
take the most loyal, dutiful, and patient, 
line of conduct ; that they will not suffer 
themselves to be led into measures which 
can, by any construction, give a handle 
to the opposers of their wishes, either to 
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misinterpret their principles, or to raise 
an argument for resisting their claims; 
but that, by their prudent and exemplary 
demeanour, they will afford additional 
grounds to the growing number of their 
advocates to enforce their claims on proper 
occasions until their objects can be finally 
and advantageously attained.” 

This advice was scrupulously followed : 
but the situation of the Roman Catholics 
continued the same. The message to the 
Irish parliament was to the same effect. 
In that the king declared, that he should 
feel it the proudest day of his reign in 
which, by the Union, he could consider 
all his people as one, confer all privileges 
and immunities on all classes of his sub- 
jects, and see them all participating in 
the fullest blessings of the British consti- 
tution. He had now brought the subject 
down to the accomplishment of the Union. 
In the king’s speech in England the word 
““extend” was introduced. “This great 
measure, on which my wishes have long 
been earnestly bent, I shall ever consider 
as the happiest event of my reign, being 
convinced that nothing could so effectually 
contribute to extend to my Irish subjects 
the full participation of the blessings de- 
rived from the British constitution.” Now, 
it had been stated by some persons—with 
a degree of effrontery for which he was 
unable to account, except from their ig- 
norance of the subject—that if Mr. Pitt 
were now alive, he would change his opin- 
ion and withhold any concessions to the 
Catholics. Communications had been 
made to him (Mr. Fitzgerald) by high in- 
dividuals; and when he communicated 
them to the House, he begged it to be 
understood, that he was not betraying 
private confidence, or altering or misre- 
presenting the sentiments and opinions of 


| the great authorities he cited. All he in- 


tended was fairly and honestly to state 
the medium by which the Union had been 
accomplished, and then to leave it to the 
good sense of the House to decide whether 
Mr. Pitt, or any of the other persons con- 
cerned in that measure, would have be- 
come so frivolous as to change their opin- 
ions on such grounds as it had been stated, 
would have had that effect upon them. 
He knew very well that, after the Union, 
Mr. Pitt entertained the same opinions 
and the same intention. Soon after that 
measure had been carried, there were fre- 
quent communications and consultations 
in and out of the cakinet, on the subject 
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of granting concessions to the Catholics. 
Mr. Pitt desired lord Castlereagh to draw 
up an argument in favour of those con- 
cessions, while he requested the opponents 
of them to draw up a similar argument in 
support of their opinions. For the latter 
argument, he had the authority of Mr. 
Pitt for saying, that nothing could be 
more inconclusive and unsatisfactory. But 
lord Castlereagh had given him (Mr. 
l'itzgerald) the argument which he drew 
up, and he would read an extract from it. 
The whole of this argument was extremely 
creditable to lord Castlereagh ; but it was 
too long to trouble the House with. The 
right hon. member then read the following 
extract :— 

“Should the necessary concessions be 
decided on, the advantages of its proceed- 
ing from government will naturally sug- 
gest themselves. Much benefit might 
arise from the boon being attributable to 
that settlement under which we are here- 
after to live. It would make the Catholics 
in Ireland feel that their exclusion has 
been the necessary consequence of a sepa- 
rate constitution, and that their advantages 
have arisen out of an incorporation with 
Great Britain. It is idle to hope that 
Dissenters of any denomination or de- 
scription can ever be so zealously attached 
subjects as those who are of the establish- 
ed religion; but the question is, what 
system, without hazarding the power of 
the state itself, is best calculated, if not 
warmly to attach, at least to disarm, the 
hostility of those classes in the community 
who cannot be got rid of, and must be 
governed. This latter consideration is of 
most pressing importance with respect to 
Ireland. That kingdom must in fact be 
considered as a country of security, and 
if we are to indulge an expectation that 
it may be redeemed from its present mise- 
ries, it must be by the adoption of some 
system, which, without relaxing the en- 
ergy of government, shall relieve the public 
mind from its fundamental principles of 
perpetual struggle. Unless the power and 
stability of the united government shall 
afford the means in safety of adopting 
some principles of compromise amongst 
the contending factions, the difficulty of 
governing the country will rapidly increase, 
as every war adds materially to the rela- 
tive importance of the dissenting interests. 
If the same internal struggle continues, 
Great Britain will derive little beyond an 
increasing expense from the Union, If 
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she is to govern Ireland upon a garrison 
principle, perhaps in abolishing the sepa- 
rate parliament, she has parted as well 
with the most effectual means, as with her 
most perfect justification. In uniting 
with Ireland, she has abdicated the colo- 
nial relation: and if that country is here- 
after to prove a resource, rather than a 
burthen to great Britain, an effort must 
be made to govern it through the public 
mind. It is obvious that the government 
of Ireland has difficulties incidental to it, 
which will require a much greater propor- 
tion of ministerial attention than Scotland 
did subsequent to the Union. Scotland, 
at that day, was but thinly inhabited ; 
the people poor and industrious, and of 
habits so peculiarly regular, that, with the 
exception of the rebellion which sprung 
from a feeling of attachment to the exiled 
family, it may be said to have almost go- 
verned itself. Ireland, on the contrary, 
is highly populous, acquires wealth more 
rapidly than civilization. It is inhabited 
by dissenters from the establishment, split 
into factions, and these factions committed 
against each other, with all the raneour of 
past injuries as well as present distinct- 
ions. The law is imperfectly obeyed, and 
very ill administered by the magistrates, 
who are too frequently partisans rather 
than judges. In short, the tranquillity of 
the country is alone preserved, even in the 
degree in which it exists, by the perpetual 
intervention of the hand of government, 
exercising the most summary powers.” 

He would contend, therefore, that up 
to the year 1805, so great was the con- 
fidence which the Catholic body derived 
from the hopes which had been held out 
to them, that it was their favourite purpose 
to place this measure in the hands of Mr. 
Pitt; and it was not till Mr. Pitt urged 
the delicacy of his situation, as a reason 
why he should not bring it forward, that 
they confided the advocacy of their claims 
to others.—But it had been stated, that 
although the ministers of the Crown might 
once have contemplated this measure, yet 
it was in a time of greater peace and tran- 
quillity, and that opinions were now 
broached, and actions now committed, 
which rendered it impossible that the Ca- 
tholics could be treated with at present. 
Now he, for one, was not insensible to the 
dangers which might result from the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland, and no one saw 
better than himseif, that the serious at- 
tention of the House ought to be turned 
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to the state of that kingdom. At the 
same time, he was well convinced, that 
while this measure was procrastinated, the 
state of Ireland was not likely to be other- 
wise than they saw it now. He might en- 
tertain a singular opinion upon the subject, 
but he confessed that, if he were opposed 
to the Catholic claims as firmly as he was 
friendly to them—if he thought it danger- 
ous to admit them, instead of believing, as 


he did, that danger must result if they | 


were not speedily admitted, he should not 
desire to separate the Catholics from the 
pope. But the fact was, that they were 
rapidly separating themselves. It was 
not from events which were passing then, 
or which had passed lately, that he came 
to this conclusion, but from a calm and 
serious consideration of the inevitable con- 


sequences which certain measures must | 
Some years ago he had solicited | 
an interview with lord Liverpool, for the ' 


produce. 
purpose of drawing his attention to the 


Liverpool then what was likely to occur. 
He told him that the people of Ircland 
were every day relaxing, and that the Ca- 
tholic question was becoming more and 
more a national question. What he had 
anticipated had taken place. Why con- 
ceal it? It was no mystery: every body 
saw it; and their leaders boasted that the 
people were organized. He knew Ireland 
as well as any body, and he believed that 
that country was organized-—that they had 


the concurrence of the clergy, and that | 


their leaders could wield the whole popu- 
lation as one man. A few years ago this 
was not the case. What he had prophe- 


sied to lord Liverpool would come to pass | 
in ten years, had come to pass in four. | 


Four years ago the Catholic leaders had 
no power; they could do nothing to dis- 
turb the peace and tranquillity of the 
country. But this state of things was 
now no more. And to whom was this 
charge to be attributed? It was the act 
and measure of those persons who con- 
tinued to oppose the claims of the Catho- 
lics ; and on them must fall the heavy re- 
sponsibility of answering to parliament and 
to England for any fatal consequences 
which might result frora a state of things 
which had been brought about by their 
conduct. He did not mean to say that 
this organization was intended for bad 
purposes ; but he did say that it existed, 
and that it was an awful circttmstance 
that a country, in stich a state of disaffec- 


He told lord | 
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tion to the government from disappointed 
hope, and protracted expectation, should 
have become so organized that the whole 
of its population could be wielded and 
directed as one man. 

Such was the prospect which Ireland 
exhibited to their view; and yet they were 
told by the learned Solicitor-general, that 
as long as the Catholic doctrines remained 
the same, there could be no change. He 
believed that he, personally, was as likely 
| to live uninjured in Ireland as any other 
| person ; but he would beg to ask, in what 
| Situation did they place the country gen« 
| tleman of Ireland? What did they im- 
| pose upon him? The country gentleman 
jin Ireland was surrounded by myriads of 
| people, headed by leaders who could turn 
| them all to any purpose that they pleased ; 
nay, even to the very destruction of pro- 
perty and life. He entertained no appre- 
hension that any thing of the kind would 
happen; but it was enough for his case, 
that the people of any country could be 
thus wielded to any purpose. He could 
not see the policy or the wisdom of slur- 
ring over this fact in mystery. Such was 
the condition of Ireland, and it ought not 
to be concealed. There was now an ultra 
Catholic, or apostolical feeling, as it was 
called, throughout Europe. There was 
America, too, in which many Irishmen, 
leaving their own country from disaffec- 
tion, had settled and declared that they 
had been driven away from the land of 
their fathers. They were great in number, 
and had already, from the zeal and ardour 
of their conduct, obtained such a station 
in the country, as to enable them to ex- 
ercise considerable influence on the elec- 
tion of a president. Moreover, they were 
actuated by irreconcileable hatred towards 
England, and a lively recollection of the 
wrongs which their countrymen endured. 
| Was it wise to urge men into this hos- 
| tility 2 He would not pretend to say how 
far that hostility might lead them. He 
did not mean to say that they would exert 
what influence they might acquire in any 
country to induce that country to practice 
upon Ireland. He was aware that this 
was at once a dangerous and a difficult 
topic to touch upon. He would pursue it 
no further; but why, he would ask, should 
they seem not to know a fact, which was 
within the knowledge of every one else? 
Why should they appear to be unacquaint- 
ed with the main fact, that Ireland was 
disaffected to this country? The fact was 
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known, and a remedy must be applied to 
this notorious evil. He could not con- 
ceive that there was any other remedy but 
the measure which their greatest statesmen 
had advised and supported. He besought 
them not to leave Ireland, to use an ex- 
pression of the late Mr. Windham, a ma- 
gazine of panic and danger—an expression, 
the truth of which would be calamitously 
realized, if they did not concede a ques- 
tion which at all times, he thought might 
have been safely conceded, but which could 
no longer be delayed with justice to Ire- 
Jand, or with safety to the connexion be- 
tween the two countries. 

Mr. Moore said, he felt it his duty to 
make one observation upon what had been 
thrown out with respect to the Treaty of 
Limerick. It was not his intention to 
discuss that subject fully ; the able man- 
ner in which the learned Solicitor-general 
had answered the arguments founded upon 
that treaty precluded the necessity of his 
adding any thing upon the subject. He 
wished, however, to call the attention of 
the House to a cotemporary authority, a 
proclamation that was issued by the Irish 
parliament, which, making use of the same 
janguage as the treaty, said, that they 
should be allowed the free exercise of their 
religious worship. He would ask the 
House whether the terms meant to imply 
any thing of a political nature, and whe- 
ther their meaning must not be liinited by 
the preamble of the proclamation, which 
was confined to religion? He would now 
add a word or two upon the line of argu- 
ment which had been pursued by the right 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down. 
With respect to Mr. Pitt, he would say, 
that that statesman told them that in ar- 
gument, and in argument alone, the 
Union would give facilities, not so much 
to the accomplishment of the measure, as 
to the fair discussion of it. He would 
appeal to the authority of Mr. Pitt him- 
self, not only for the correctness of the 
spirit of this proposition, but for carrying 
the proposition farther than he had stated 
it. Mr. Pitt, in holding out the advanta- 
ges which would result from the Union, 
not only held out to the Catholics, but to 
the Protestants also, the prospect of a fair 
and calm discussion of their rights. Mr. 
Pitt, on the 13th of May, 1805, in reply 
to what had fallen from Mr. Fox, said “I 
also felt that, in no possible case, previous 
to the Union, could the privileges now de- 
manded be giyen, consistently with a due 
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regard to the Protestant interest in Ireland, 
to the internal tranquillity of that king- 
dom, the frame and structure of our con- 
stitution, or the probability of the perma- 
nent connection of Ireland with this coun- 
try. Itis true, Sir, that after the Union 
I saw the subject in a different light ; but 
whilst that event was in contemplation | 
did state, as the hon. gentleman says, that 
the measure would make a material dif- 
ference in my opinion. But he has also 
stated what is very true, that I did not 
make a distinct pledge ; on the contrary, 
I believe the line of argument I took was, 
that if it should be thought right to give 
what the Catholics required, it might be 
given after the Union with more safety to 
the empire; or, if it were thought proper 
to refuse giving it, that it might then be 
refused without producing those disastrous 
consequences which might have been ap- 
prehended before the Union.” Had he 
not now redeemed his pledge, of adducing 
Mr. Pitt’s authority. Had he not shown 
to the House that it was only fair amd 
temperate discussion, and attention to 
their rights, that was held out equally to 
Protestants and Catholics? It appeared 
also, that the impression upon the royal 
mind was, that the Union would shut the 
door to any farther importunities from the 
Roman Catholics. He begged leave to 
refer to a correspondence which was now 
well known. In one of those letters his 
late majesty wrote thus—“ My inclination 
to an Union with Ireland was principally 
founded on a trust, that the uniting the 
Established Churches of the two kingdoms 
would for ever shut the door against any 
further measures with respect to the 
Roman Catholics.”—The hon. baronet 
had called their attention to the high re- 
nown acquired by their Catholic ancestors, 
and had passed an eulogy upon them, in 
which he warmly concurred. But he 
must be allowed to say, that he thought 
no renown they had ever acquired was 
more bright and creditable to them than 
that which resulted from the resistance 
with which they met papal encroachments, 
especially in the reign of Henry 8th. That 
resistance was most successful. All this 
tended, although the hon. baronet might 
not think so, to establish a proposition 
which was the fundamental characteristic 
of the British constitution; namely, that 
the power of the pope, whether spiritual 
or temporal, should not have the slightest 
interference with the political government 
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of the country. The spirit of this propo- 
sition was embodied at the glorious Revo- 
lution, when the security of the Protestant 
establishment was considered as one of the 
ereatest bulwarks of their liberties, and 
the firmest barrier against the encroach- 
ments of the Church of Rome. Need he 
refer to the Speeches of the king who then 
filled the Throne; need he refer to the 
speeches of the leading members of both 
Houses of Parliament, to prove that the 
main object then was the establishment 
and security of the Protestant Church ? 
He thought the House ought to be very 
slow to admit such arguments as had been 
urged by the supporters of the Catholic 
claims.—As to the Coronation Oath, 
which had been treated as a matter of ri- 
dicule, though he did not rely upon it as 
furnishing any argument against the le- 
gislature deliberating on the subject, yet, 
as long as that oath was thought neces- 
sary, and an act of parliament existed 
which prohibited the king from being a 
papist, or from marrying a papist, he did 
think it a strong argument against the le- 
gislature granting the claims of the Ca- 
tholics. That great principle, which ex- 
cluded the Catholics from the legislative 
body, was sought to be subverted by the 
present measure; and on what ground ? 
On the ground of expediency; and that 
the measure proposed was in perfect 
consistency with Protestant security. 
For the first, he confessed he felt great 
reluctance in sacrificing a constitutional 
principle to the doctrine of expediency ; 
which must generally depend, in a great 
measure upon opinion. The House was 
told that the passing of the measure 
was necessary to secure the tranquillity 
of Ireland. Now, he did not believe 
that it was either necessary to the tran- 
quillity of that country, or even cal- 
culated to produce it. In his view, the 
disturbances which prevailed in Ireland 
were in no way connected with the ques- 
tion of emancipation; and to treat them 
as being so connected was to do injustice 


to the whole body of the people. The | 
Protestants certainly required no such | 


measure to induce them to use their best 
efforts to preserve tranquillity ; and as for 
the Catholics, their greatest boast was, 
the exertions which they were making, 


and had been making for a long series of 


years, to obtain it. But the merest obser- 
vation was an answer to the argument 
which would connect the question of Ca- 
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tholic concession with the disturbances 
that agitated Ireland. Among what 
class of the community was the spirit of 
turbulence found to prevail? Was it not 
among the peasantry ; and would eman- 
cipation, if it were carried to-morrow, re- 
move any one of the causes by which that 
spirit was excited? He knew the pea- 
santry of Ireland well; he knew them in 
all their various relations. A braver, 
more hospitable, or more generous, race 
of people, did not exist; nor a race 
better disposed to do well, if they were 
well treated—if they received employ- 
ment, and could obtain a competent 
reward for it. But, would the passing 
of Catholic emancipation give them 
these advantages, or could it be be- 
lieved that they imagined it would? A 
ferment existed in Ireland upon this ques- 
tion ; but it was a ferment engendered by 
the Catholic Association, and spread 
through the country by the inflammatory 
documents which that body was in the 
habit of circulating. This was an evil of 
the extent of which he was not ignorant. 
He had warned the House of the danger 
of permitting the Association to proceed 
in the system of excitation and organiza- 
tion which they were pursuing ; but it was 
not an evil which should be mistaken for 
any genuine development of feeling, upon 
the subject of the Catholic question among 
the peasantry of Ireland. One word more 
as to the conduct and evident objects of 
that Association. It was said that it was 
the Catholic grievances which had called 
that Association into being, and that the 
removal of those grievances would put an 
end to it. He did not believe one word of 
this. If he thought the Catholic claims 
could be granted with safety to the con- 
stitution of the country and to the Estab- 
lished Church, no man would be more 
ready to grant them than himself; and he 
| believed he spoke the sentiments of every 
Protestant in Ireland: but if the mere 
removal of the Catholic disabilities was 
_the object of this self-elected junta, why 
did they embrace, in the wide range of 
their discussions, almost every measure, 
| not only of Irish but of English policy ? 
|He did not believe the views of the 
Catholic Association were bounded by 
| the carrying this question. He thought 
| they were attempting to raise themselves 
into a species of independent ministry, 
_to challenge and overawe the conduct of 
| the legislature; and in the establishing 
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themselves in that position, they had suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent. He 
thought that it was by distinct and spe- 
cific measures only, not by concessions to 
the Catholics, that that Association would 
ever be put down, But be this as it might, 
he would again ask how was it possible 
that such concessions could remove dis- 
tress and discontent from the mass of the 
Irish people? Would the carrying of 
emancipation increase the rental of the 
landed interest? Would it improve the 
condition of the unemployed poor? Would 
it bring the waste lands of the country 
into cultivation? Would it tempt 
speculation to explore her mines and 
open her collieries? Would it trans- 
plant manufactures from England to Ire- 
land? Or would it raise a market for the 
sale of Irish manufactures? [cheers and 
laughter]. He understood the cheers of 
the hon. gentlemen; but they did not 
form an answer to his arguments. These 
were the advantages the people of Ireland 
wanted — the advantages which would 
satisfy and tranquillize them — not the 
measure of Catholicemancipation. It was 
not because Ireland was in a disturbed 
state, but because they saw no advantages 
in employing labour in that country over 
that of using it at home, that English 
speculators forbore to carry their capital 
thither. When he saw the enterprises in 
which the capitalists of England were 
always ready to engage, he did not believe, 
that if probable profit could be shown to 
them in Ireland, the condition of the 
country would deter them from en- 
deavouring to secure it ‘The House would 
remark, too, that in those years in which 
an ample market had existed for the 
general manufactures of Great Britain— 
in the year 1824, for instance—the trou- 
bles which distressed Ireland had not im- 
peded the progress with English capital, 
of the linen-manufacture. — Upon the 
ground of expediency, he trusted he 
had shewn that there could be nothing 
gained by granting the measure. He 
would now say a few words as to the 
dangers likely to be consequent upon the 
passing of it. It was in the highest degree 
dangerous, as it appeared to him, to 
do any thing which could increase the 
power or influence of the Catholic church. 
He did not mean to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the peculiar tenets of the 
Catholic faith; nor did he believe that, in 
the present altered state of society, any 
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thing could ever bring us back to the system 
which, in the middle ages, had charac- 
terized the Church of Rome; but he be- 
lieved that the spirit and doctrines of that 
Church had a tendency to inflict evils and 
privations upon any community. The 
oppressive and intolerant spirit which 
in former times had distinguished the 
Romish Church still continued an integral 
part of its character. If it was said, that 
a change had taken place; he desired to 
know what proof existed of that change, 
and by what acts it had been manifested. 
Was it in the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition, that the evidence of this dis- 
position to tolerance was to be sought ? 
In the rescripts transmitted by the pope to 
the French government? In the declara- 
tion of the Belgian bishops in the year 
1823? In the intolerant decrees of the 
Spanish Cortes; or the still more intole- 
rant regulations of the republican govern- 
ments in South America ‘—all forbidding 
and resisting, by every course of power, 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
within the limits of their rule or influence ? 
In every one of these acts, in all the con- 
duct of the Church of Rome, there worked 
a spirit foreign to the spirit of the British 
constitution ; the first principle of which 
was the free allowance of thought and 
opinion to every being who lived under it, 
with the power of circulating that thought 
or opinion among his fellows. It was a 
mere quibble to assert, that, even suppos- 
ing these to be the principles of the 
Catholic Church, the concessions now 
asked were not for the benefit of the 
Church, but of the laity. It was impossible 
to separate the conduct of the clergy from 
that of the laity, or to believe, either upon 
principle or from the result of experience, 
that the latter could cease to be governed 
by their spiritual guides and advisers. In 
all the momentous epochs of the history 
of that country, the Catholic clergy were 
found practically exerting that influence 
over the Catholic laity which, by the 
tenets of that mutual faith, it would be 
evident they might be presumed to do. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, in the reigns of 
James Ist, and of Charles Ist, examples 
of this control were perpetually occurring. 
Tn recent times every proposition tending 
to accommodation or the acceptance of 
security, had uniformly been resisted by 
the exercise of the same power, and it 
was impossible to doubt, from every 
appearance that even at this hour, while 
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the House was deliberating, the conduct 
of the Catholic Association was connected 
with, if not swayed by, the voice and 
opinions of the Catholic _ priesthood. 
When he saw the Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land actually joined with the laity in ex- 
pressing the most decided hostility, not 
merely to the Protestant Church, but to 
every thing connected with Protestant 
institutions and Protestant feelings, it was 
impossible for him not to believe, that the 
granting political power to one of their 
orders would not be to increase the 
strength and consequent danger of the 
other. The more he thought upon the 
subject, the more he was convinced that 
these concessions had no single tenable 
argument in their favour; that they were 
no more called for by expediency than 
they were consistent with the security of 
the State. In answer to an eloquent 
observation of the hon. baronet who had 
spoke first in the debate, he fully believed 
the highest gratification to the noble per- 
sonage to whom that hon. baronet had 
alluded, would be to take any course 
which could contribute to the happiness 
and tranquillity of Ireland. But the noble 
duke, he was confident, would never con- 
sent to attempt, even that desirable object, 
by an experiment which would amount to 
a surrender of the citadel of the British 
constitution. 

Mr. Doherty said, he trusted the 
House would excuse in him the natural 
anxiety which he felt to state his senti- 
ments on the present occasion, and the 
more especially, as he never before had 
addressed the House on this question. 
The anxiety he felt to be permitted to say 
a few words, did not arise from any ex- 
pectation on his part, that he could add 
any thing to what had been already urged 
upon that important subject; that he 
could by any new fact, or any new argu- 
ment, give the slightest additional weight 
to those of the speakers who, on that and 
on other occasions, had addressed the 
House. For many years he had been an 
attentive observer of all that had been 
passing in Ireland, and he trusted he had 
observed what had been passing on that 
distressful scene, with a temper which 
entitled him to be called impartial. He 
had mingled with the ardent and the 
violent of both parties, he hoped without 
having imbibed the prejudices of either, 
he threfore trusted that the House would 
bear with him, while he shortly stated the 
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conclusion at which his mind had arrived 
after long and attentive observation. He 
did not presume to state that conclusion 
from any arrogant idea that it possessed 
any value as coming from him; he merely 
offered it as the unbiassed and honest 
conviction of a man who had ever kept 
himself aloof from public proceedings in 
Ireland, and who on that, as well as on 
other grounds, might be allowed to call 
himself a dispassionate observer. True, 
he had not always succeeded in keeping 
himself unconnected with the politics of 
Ireland ; but when forced into them, his 
object had uniformly been to allay, and 
not to excite the existing ferment. 
Thus, then, he thought he might be con- 
sidered as at least possessing some claim 
to credit, on the ground of impartiality. 
Now, he felt that he should not be dealing 
fairly or honestly by the House, if he did 
not at once avow his full persuasion, that 
the time had arrived at which the question 
ought to be set at rest. He had heard 
the wish to see it set at rest expressed in 
almost every quarter; but of this he was 
assured, that it could only be set at rest 
in one way. It was now three and twenty 
years since he had first heard the subject 
debated in parliament; and in that first 
debate, as on the present evening, an hon. 
member who opposed the Catholics had 
expressed his wish that the question should 
be negatived by a large majority, so as to 
put an end to it ‘for ever.” He well 
remembered the emphatic comment of the 
distinguished statesman who on that day 
supported the claims of the Catholics upon 
that expression—‘ Man, and for ever !”— 
and the eloquence with which the same 
highly-gifted orator had gone on to point 
out the reasons why it was impossible that 
such a question could by a negative be 
settled for ever. Twenty-three years had 
shown the truth of that prophecy. The 
majority which followed it had been suffi- 
ciently decided; it had been 212; and 
what had even that majority done towards 
crushing the question? For three and 
twenty years it had been brought forward, 
year after year, and all the exertion that 
could be commanded had been unavailing 
to put an end to it. Then, was it not 


high time—surely one policy had been 
tried long enough in vain—to change our 
course, and try whether some other treat . 
ment might not put an end to it ; for there 
was no person conversant with the present 
state of Ireland who would not acknow- 
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ledge the necessity of dealing with it some 
how or other? The time, in short, was 
come when every statesman of any bold- 
ness would speak out, and own, that to 
take some definite and conclusive measure 
without delay was indispensable. Now, 
he saw but three courses by which the 
question could be dealt with. The first 
was to leave it as it stood; the second 
was to concede to the Catholics what they 
asked; and the third was to adopt a 
system which should enforce silence by 
means of stern and unrelenting coercion. 
To leave things as they stood, he appealed 
to every Irish member in the House, he 
was indifferent whether for or against the 
question, whether violent or moderate, 
whether any conclusion would not be pre- 
ferable to this? He had heard with a 
full feeling of their force the lines quoted 
by the hon. baronet who introduced the 
subject, as to the condition of Ireland, and 
he could bear witness, in the words imme- 
diately following that quotation, that the 
“ relation was too nice and yet too true.” 
But, if there was a member in the House 
ignorant of the state of Ireland, or, being 
acquainted with it, who thought it ad- 
visable to perpetuate the present state of 
things, on the question of the Catholic 
claims, he could assure him that to do so 
was impossible. Things could not remain 
in the state in which they now were. 
They could not rest, and they had not 
been resting for a single year, in the same 
state. From year to year they had been 
growing worse, and they would continue 
to do so.—He wished the House not to 
understand him as using the language of 
menace. He appealed, not to the fears, 
but to the justice, the humanity, the wis- 
dom, of the House. He called upon them, 
but not in a tone of threat, to rescue Ire- 
land from the tremendous effects of a con- 
tinuance in the present system. He 
called upon hon. members to lay a-side— 
he would not say their prejudices, but 
their preconceived opinions, and to sce 
what had been the result of the policy 
hitherto pursued. He did not wish to 
square his judgment by any speculative 
notions. He wished to investigate the 
subject with a reference only to its exist- 
ing merits; and as if it were for the first 
time considered. Thus regarding the 
question, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that it was impossible that things could 
remain in Ireland as they were. What, 
then, was the remedy? He had heard 
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intimations, not exactly embodied in words, 
but which sufficiently indicated the opin- 
ions of those from whom they proceeded, 
that there were means of terminating the 
present condition of Ireland by the hand 
of power. He did trust, however, that in 
this age of improved knowledge, it would 
be felt that force was not the way to tran- 
quillize Ireland. What, then, remained ? 
To grant her just demands. What ob- 
jections existed to this latter course? If 
he had collected accurately what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Dublin, 
his principal objection was, that it would 
be a violation of the constitution. If it 
were really the fact, that to grant the 
Catholics seats in that House would be to 
violate the constitution, dear as concilia- 
tion was to him, he for one would not ac- 
quiesce in it. Buthe entertained no such 
opinion. Individuals of much higher au- 
thority entertained no such opinion. It 
was evident, from what had, on a former 
occasion, fallen from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on the 
subject, that that right hon. gentleman 
entertained no such opinion. He well 
recollected that right hon. gentleman’s 
having said, that if he could persuade 
himself that to concede the Catholic ques- 
tion would lead to the restoration of tran- 
quillity and harmony in Ireland, he would 
not resist the concession on any mere 
theory of the constitution. That was an 
admission on the part of the right hon. 
gentleman that the concession would not 
be a fundamental violation of the consti- 
tution ; because, if it were so, he was per- 
suaded the right hon. gentleman would 
not consider any boon, however great, a 
sufficient compensation for such a sacri- 
fice.—Then came the question, whether 
the concession of the Catholic claims 
would really secure the tranquillity of 
Ireland. He did not say that it would do 
so entirely and immediately. If he were 
to make such an assertion, he should be 
as much mistaken as he was persuaded 
those were who declared that no advan- 
tage would result from it. This, however, 
he would say, that all the means of tran- 
quillizing that country which had been re- 
commended by the hon. member for Dub- 
lin, would be so many wasted efforts with- 
out Catholic emancipation. Why should 
we persevere in a course which had so 
utterly failed? The hon. member for 
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Dublin had talked as if Ireland was in 
possession of a large British capital, and 
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as if manufactures were flourishing in 
that country. It was no such thing. It 
was impossible that such should be the 
case, until tranquillity was restored. Let 
that great object be effected, and British 
capital would soon find its way into Ire- 
land. It had found its way every-where 
else. What was it that now prevented it 
from finding its way into Ireland? No 
natural or physical impediment, but sim- 
ply the distracted state of the country, 
which rendered all properiy insecure. 
What danger could by possibility be in- 
curred by allowing Catholics to sit in that 
House? From the moment at which the 
elective franchise was given to the Ca- 
tholics, they possessed virtually seats in it. 
The Catholics were in that House in the 
most noxious shapes—those of passive and 
unreasoning instruments. Give them this 
measure, and they would then have active, 
vigilant representatives. He had witness- 
ed what passed at the last general elec- 
tion, and so long as the present system 
was perpetuated, worse scenes would 
occur. He would appeal to the members 
around him, and who knew the facts to 
which he referred. The people would 
rush blindly forward, in search of persons 
to represent them, without reference to 
their talents and qualifications, merely 
because they consented to become their 
instruments ; and it was to be feared that 
this would be the cause of displacing some 
valuable members, for no other blemish, 
in the eyes of the Catholics, than their 
giving their votes against them from sin- 
cere conviction. Such were the sen- 
timents which he entertained upon this 
most important subject; and he hoped 
that he had stated them with moderation. 
. He implored those who might follow him 
in the debate, to imitate the example 
which had been set in that respect by the 
hon. baronet. Under any circumstances 
moderation was desirable. If the House 
refused to do what he conscientiously be- 
lieved it to be their duty to do, at least let 


them not inspire despair by the mode of 


their refusal. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, that his only 
apology for obtruding himself on the 
House was one which he shared in com- 
mon with his hon. and learned friend who 
had last spoken, as, since the subject had 
been under discussion, he had never of- 
fered his sentiments on the general ques- 
tion, although he had frequently done so 
on incidental matters connected with it. 
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He might also apologise to the members 
of the sister country for taking up a sub- 
ject belonging to them, if it were one of a 
partial nature; but he looked upon it, and 
always had done so, as one of mighty mo- 
ment, the decision upon which must affect 
the interests of the empire from the centre 
to the circumference ; and although the 
hon. member for Dublin had endeavoured, 
by acurious mode of reasoning, to prove 
that it was one which ought not to be 
considered in the light of expediency, it 
was principally with regard to its expedi- 
ency that he would confine his observa- 
tions. Before, however, he said any thing 
of his own, he would beg to refer to the 
words of one of the greatest advocates of 
the Catholics who ever lived—of one high- 
ly admired for his extraordinary talents, 
and whose loss was universally lamented— 
he meant the late Mr. Canning. On the 
memorable occasion of the debate of 1812, 
after stating that the prima-facie case was, 
that all the members of a community should 
enjoy equal rights, Mr. Canning proceeded 
to say, “‘ that it was essential to the pro- 
motion of the best interests of a commu- 
nity, that there should be an identity of 
interests among all the members of that 
community. Entirely assenting, as he 
did, to the truth of these arguments, he 
nevertheless doubted the universality of 
their application; for if there was any 
one thing which more affected the inter- 
ests of a community than any other, it was 
the difference between a good anda bad 
government ;—the difference between an 
arbitrary state and our own. The ten- 
dency of the one was to rule by a division 
of interests, that of the other to rule by a 
concentration of them. As Austria had 
been spoken of, he would give it as an in- 
stance ; and one which had many of the 
faults which we despised. There the 
bond of connection was different, and as 
one well acquainted with that govern- 
ment had said, the Hungarian despised 
the inhabitant of Vienna; the Galician 
both; and the Tyrolese had views differ- 
ent from either; yet that was the way in 
which all the dominions of that monarchy 
were bound together: for the connection 
was kept up by the Hungarian being quar- 
tered at Milan, while the Italian regiments 
were dispersed over the fertile plains of 
Hungary. Far was it from him to wish 
to see such a system introduced into this 
country; for it was a fact that in this, 
where all possessed equal rights, that 
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equality of rights produced an equal 
interest for the safeguard and glory of the 
country, and enabled it to direct its un- 
divided energies, wherever there was a 
necessity for their exercise. If, however, 
there was any principle which could, more 
than another, divide those energies, and 
encourage dissentions, it was that of ex- 
ercising the power of imposing religious 
tests, as a qualification for the possession 
of political power. It was very easy for 
persons to lay the flattering unction to 
their souls, and say that one class of a 
divided community could make excellent 
laws for the other, and that both were 
flourishing under them ; but that assump- 
tion was, in point of fact, false. Besides, 
the next question was—where were you to 
get a receipt for making the Catholics be- 
lieye it was true. He had often heard 
that the evils of Ireland were theoretical. 
He himself thought that they were not 
entirely derivable from Catholic disabilities, 
and examples might be drawn from our 
triumphs in war, and our prosperity other- 
wise, to support this argument; but he 
would in answer say, that it was no doubt 
true that the Treasury had been filled 
from the coffers of Catholics, and that 
the blood of Catholics had watered the 
fields of Europe, in achieving our triumphs, 
as freely as the blood from Protestant or 
Unitarian veins.—There was another sub- 
ject to which he would refer, and on which 
much misrepresentation prevailed. When 
rebellion raised its unabashed front in 
Treland, it proceeded not from the Catho- 
lics, but from the Presbyterians of Ulster ; 
and it was the Protestant Wolf Tone, who, 
‘In answer to the desire of the French mi- 
nister, that the body of the people and 
those who influenced them should be en- 
gaged said, that he did not wish the Ca- 
tholic priesthood to be at all sought after, 
seeing that they were the natural enemies of 
the French revolution. Were they, after 
all these considerations, to dismiss from 
their bar petitioners who applied to them 
for that to which they were so justly en- 
titled? Was any honourable member 
prepared to say to those petitioners, ‘I 
know your claims upon us ; but, inasmuch 
as you have lavished your blood and trea- 
sure in our cause—inasmuch as, under 
circumstances of great temptation, you 
have adhered faithfully and loyally to the 
State, so help me God | will not admit 
you to a participation in the privileges of 
the constitution.” Even if any danger 
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was to be apprehended from putting an 
end to the present state of feeling in Ire- 
land (which he denied), a much greater 
danger was to be apprehended from its 
continuance. Every consideration, there- 
fore, of safety, as well as of expediency, 
demanded that that state of feeling should 
be changed. He hoped he was not weak 
or foolish enough to treat with contempt 
the arguments of many persons who were 
hostile to the Catholic claims; but he 
could not yield his reason up to theirs; he 
could not shrink from the duty of de- 
liberately weighing all the circumstances 
of the case; he could not forego the pri- 
vilege of forming and of expressing his 
own opinion upon them. An hon. gen- 
tleman had talked of the consequences 
that would result from any further con- 
cession to the Catholics, as if such a step 
would renew all the scenes of the times of 
Charles 1st. He, however, could never un- 
derstand the process by which these things 
could be brought about by the admission 
of a few Catholic gentlemen into parlia- 
ment; and he would merely repeat the 
opinion expressed by an eloquent member 
of that House, now transferred to the 
House of Peers—he meant lord Plunkett 
—that if the hundred members for Ireland 
were all imbued with the very worst prin 

ciples of the Jesuits, he had no fear that 
the talent, the sense, and the wisdom 
of this country would be overborne by 
them. If they proved to be the enemies 
of the Church, let them be put front to 
front, with her defenders, and he would 
have no fear as tothe result. With respect 
to the demand for securities, hon. gentle- 
men really talked as if the Pretender were 
on the shores of France ready to invade 
this country. They talked as if that little 
machine, the printing-press, with its 
gigantic powers, was not the best security 
against the revival and general prevalence 
of bigotry and superstition. In his esti- 
mation, all parchments, all oaths, all de- 
clarations, considered as securities in such 
acase, shrunk to nothing, as compared 
with that potent machine. His opinion 
of the Catholic religion was such, that he 
did not believe in his conscience, that its 
absurd tenets, the tenets from which so 
much danger was apprehended by some, 
could stand the test of argument and free 
discussion. To printing we were indebted 
for the hope of such a benefit ; and all the 
efforts of the Russels and the Somerses, in 
the cause of human improvement, faded 
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before those of Caxton, and Wynkyn de 
Worde. Let the House contemplate the 
struggle which had, for some time, been 
going on in France between the friends of 
education and intelligence and the sup- 
porters of Jesuitism. The latter, under a 
government not unfavourable to it, was 
made by a press, even not altogether free, 
to reel to its very base. He did not know 
how long the monster of bigotry would 
disturb the world with its expiring troubles ; 
but he knew that the arrow was in its 
vitals ; he knew that the genius of educa- 
tion and liberty now stood erect, like the 
divine statue of ancient Greece, and having 
drawn his shaft to the head, was watching 
in its flight, and surveying with scorn and 
defiance the death-struggles of his victim. 
If he were, which he was not, disinclined 
to adopt the hon. baronet’s proposition, 
there was one consideration which would 
make him reluctant to oppose it. That 
consideration was, the impossibility of pre- 
venting emancipation. The right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment might ask him on what grounds he 
made that assertion? He begged to 
answer, that on that point he might, per- 
haps, have better means of judging than 
the right hon. gentleman. Youth had, in 
some respects, an advantage over expe- 
rience. If the right hon. gentleman knew 
better than he did the opinion of the in- 
dividuals who then governed the state, 
probably he knew better than the right 
hon. gentleman did, the opinions of those 
who would probably one day govern the 
state. The annual discussion of the sub- 
ject had a great effect in influencing 
opinion. Of that the House had hada 
striking instance, during the discussion of 
that evening. The effect of investigation 
was, to separate the opinions of a son from 
those of a father ; to destroy prejudices in 
mature life, which had been imbibed with 
the milk of infancy. On these grounds 
it was that he asserted, that to prevent the 
emancipation of the Catholics was impos- 
sible. The only question, therefore, was 
the expediency or inexpediency of delay- 
ing it. For himself, his firm conviction 
was, that every hour of postponement 
would only add to our difficulties. The 
power possessed by the Catholic priest- 
hood had been much insisted on. History 
instructed us, that religious power always 
flourished under persecution. Effectually 
to repress any religion, the only choice 
was between complete extirpation and 
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mild toleration. The former had been 
the effort of our ancestors ; but he wished 
humbly to employ himself in repairing the 
ravages which they, had committed, rather 
than to sit down to enjoy the inheritance, 
rich as it might be, of their successful 
guilt. He would detain the House no 
longer. He had partially explained some 
of the reasons which had brought him to 
the conclusion to which he had arrived. 
Those reasons had been often much better 
stated by men much abler than himself. 
His voice on this occasion was but the 
feeble echo of the voice of Pitt, of Fox, of 
Grattan, and of that great advocate for 
Catholic Emancipation, who yielded to 
none in zeal in the cause, Canning. But 
it was also the echo of sounds much 
deeper, of sounds much more important, 
than the voice of any individual. It was 
the echo of the voice of a whole nation, 
which arose like the murmur of a deep 
sea, and, like that sea, must in its force 
be irresistible. What talent was there so 
great that it could meet the conse- 
quences? What policy so sound that it 
could bear the responsibility, of not listen- 
ing to that voice, or of attempting to 
withstand the encroachments of that sea 
by barriers, which common sense, reason, 
and justice, alike rejected. Much was 
said of the violence and bitterness of lan- 
guage in which the Catholics expressed 
their complaints. He confessed he did 
not see this in the same light: he did not 
think that the language was stronger than 
the feelings by which it had been excited 
justified. But even if it were so, what 
right had the persons who had provoked 
that angry language to complain that it 
sounded harshly upon their ears, or that 
the murmurs of that sea which they had 
so agitated should be deep and discordant 
as it rolled back, baffled and defeated, 
from the shore ? 

The debate was then, on the motion of 
sir Robert Inglis, adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 9. 

Roman Carnouic Cratms.] The 
order of the day being read, for resuming 
the adjourned debate on sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion, 

‘“‘ That this House do resolve itself into 
a committee, to consider the state of the 
Laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Subjects in Great Britain and Ire- 
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land, with a view to such a final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment, as may be conducive 
to the peace and strength of the United 
Kingdom, to the stability of the Protestant 
establishment, and to the general satisfac - 
tion and concord of all classes of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects,” 

Sir R. H. Inglis rose, and addressed 
the House as follows* :— 

Mr. Speaker : when, at one o’clock this 
morning, I proposed that the further dis- 
cussion of this question should be post- 
poned to the present time, I should, if I 
had consulted my own inclination only, 
have greatly preferred to solicit the at- 
tention of the House to the observations 
which at the time I was desirous of ad- 
dressing to you. But, though I have 
always experienced the indulgence of the 
House, I felt, that, at such an hour, and 
after such a debate, I could not hope to 
receive, and certainly had no right to ask, 
their patience. 

I did indeed desire, Sir, if I could have 
caught your notice, to rise immediately in 
answer to the hon. baronet, the member 
for Westminster: not from any presump- 
tuous confidence in myself, but from a 
perfect conviction of the strength and 
justice of the cause which I support, a 
strength and justice which would sustain 
the weakest advocate. 

It is no disparagement to that hon. baro- 
net to say, that on such a subject, even his 
ingenuity and talent could produce little 
new in fact or in illustration, nothing new 
in argument. His statement, indeed, on 
the present occasion, is founded on the 
same grounds as those on which he him- 
self, as well as others, in former discus- 
sions, have rested the merits and the 
claims of their clients. After a slight and 
passing allusion to the natural rights and 
general demands of the Roman Catholics, 
the hon. baronet proceeded to argue in 
favour of the claims, on nearer and surer 
authorities ; namely, on the specific con- 
ventions of the Treaty of Limerick, and 
the pledge assumed to have been given at 
the time of the Union with Ireland. He 
added an argument ad verecundiam on the 
different treatment which Roman Catho- 
lics receive from all the other Protestant 
states of Europe. 

Sir, before entering into the question 
of the Treaty of Limerick, or the pledge 








* From the original edition, printed for 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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at the Union, I will stop for one minute 
to notice the preliminary argument of the 
hon. baronet, not so much from any intrin- 
sic value in it, not so much from any great 
value which it seemed to possess even in 
his own eyes, as from the importance 
which the Roman Catholic petitioners are 
fond of attaching to it. That preliminary 
argument implies, that all men have an 
equal right to be called, according to their 
personal merits, to civil office ; that no man 
ought to be in a worse condition than his 
neighbour, in respect to such eligibility ; 
and that all disabilities, therefore, which 
fetter it, are an injury to the state, and a 
tyranny to the people. Sir, what may be 
the facts in other countries I will not stop 
to inquire, nor will I here discuss the 
general reasoning. The principle, as ap- 
plied to England, I deny on the authority 
of all the analogies of our constitution. 
Until there shall be no distinction of civil 
rights between the copyholder and the 
freeholder: until there shall be no inequa- 
lity in political power, as electors, or as 
candidates, between the freeholder of 39s. 
a-year, and the freeholder of 40s.; be- 
tween the freeholder of 290/. per annum 
and the freeholder of 300/. : [I say nothing 
of the anomailes of Scotland—I say nothing 
of the caste of the clergy, who are proscrib- 
ed, very properly—but still proscribed—as 
candidates for the House of Commons]— 
until there shall be no difference between the 
legal infancy of twenty years, and the legal 
manhood of twenty-one (a distinction as 
artificial as any of the others): until there 
shall be no inferiority in the alien-born 
and the native inhabitant of these coun- 
tries, both paying the same taxes and 
liable to the same personal burthens : 
until, in the progress of universal suffrage, 
there shall be no difference between the 
political rights of rich and poor, of boy- 
hood and age, of male and female, I shall 
not cease to maintain that the constitu- 
tion has never vested in any of the inha- 
bitants of England, as inhabitants, any 
political power whatever, or even, in the 
abstract, any eligibility to power: and 
consequently that no men, and no class of 
men, are entitled to demand here, as 
natural rights, any political power over 
their fellow-men; or indeed, even the 
capacity of such power in this country. 
The whole is a question not of right but 
of expediency ; and as such, may be de- 
cided, either way, without injustice.* 





* T compare not the degree of privation by 
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Dismissing with this sentence the ar- 
gument of the rights of man, on which 
the hon. baronet, to do him justice, rested 
little of his case, and which I should 
scarcely have noticed at all, if it were not 
urged at great length by the petitioners 
themselves, in most of their addresses to 
this House ; I proceed to the examination 
of those positions, on which the hon. 
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‘principle; nor was a crime ever necessary 


in the conduct of human affairs.” I am 
sure, that if it be true in our local law, that 
“‘nullum tempus occurrit regi;” it is equally 
and immutably true in respect to general 
law, that “ nullum tempus occurrit fidei 
publice.” Iwill not here inquire, with 
my honourable and learned friend, the 


_Solicitor-general, referring to the wars 


baronet has chiefly relied for maintaining | 


his cause; and which, I trust to shew, are 
equally and absolutely untenable. 


His first stand is on the Treaty of 


Limerick. 


those rights and privileges, of which | 


the Roman Catholics have been since 
unjustly, not to say unlawfully, deprived.” 
—“T again assert,” he repeated, ‘ that 
the whole people of Ireland are, by the 
Treaty of Limerick, entitled to the fullest 
participation in all the rights and privi- 
leges, civil and political, of the British 
constitution.” Sir, I have paid to the 
construction of this treaty a most unpre- 
judiced, though most anxious, attention. 
It deserves such attention from the House, 
not merely from the immense importance 
attached to it by the hon. baronet on this 
occasion, as indeed on two other occa- 
sions at least, when in this House he has 
urged it as a main foundation of the claims 
of the Roman Catholics, but from its 
having furnished, in later years, the most 
frequent and the most popular arguments 
to the Roman Catholics in their own as- 
sociation, and, above all, in their petitions 
to the House; the petitions of thousands, 
or, if you please, millions of our fellow- 
subjects. Still more it is entitled to at- 
tention, because, whether urged by few or 
by many, it involves the dearest of all 
national interests, the public faith. 

Sir, I do not forget the immortal words 
of Roscoe on another occasion. ‘ No 
advantage can justify the sacrifice of a 





which the duke of Norfolk, the premier duke 
and earl of England, is withheld from his seat 
in parliament, with the privation by which a 
frecholder of 39s. a year is withheld from voting 
at a county election: but I contend that the 
principle, however different the degree, is the 
same. The State has arbitrarily and artificially 
allotted its powers to age, to sex, to class, to 
fortune, and to opinions: and the question is 
in every case one of mere expediency, whether 
more or less public safety, or public danger, 
will be ensured by retaining, or removing, any 
one of those distinctions, 


*‘T look upon that treaty,” | 
says the hon. baronet, ‘as the charter of | 


| 
| 





between the two Roses, how far by an en- 
tire change of circumstances, any treaty, 
or any law, may become obsolete. I hold 
the principle, that where the parties are in 
existence, capable of giving and receiving 
the objects intended, the public faith can- 
not die: “ time alone destroyeth not an 
act of parliament,” says a great legal 
authority ; and it is for those who resist a 
claim founded on the national faith, to 
shew that the circumstances of the parties 
have honestly so changed, as to render it 
impossible to act upon it. I have made 
these observations to satisfy the hon. 
baronet, that I resist not the principle 
which he assumes: on the contrary, I 
admit it strongly ; while, at the same time, 
I deny as strongly the application of it to 
the facts of the present case. I will never 
allow an argument from expediency to 
overturn a claim of right; and if the 
Roman Catholics could fairly derive their 
present demands from the terms of the 
Treaty of Limerick, 1 would concede 
them, without reference to the conse- 
quences to any establishment, and to any 
other interests. 

The hon. baronet, on a former occasion, 
answered an argument, of which, I am 
happy to say, I never, except in that 
answer, heard*; namely, that the Irish in 
Limerick were rebels, and therefore had 
no claims under the treaty. The hon. 
baronet’s own answer was most satisfac- 
tory: if the Irish were rebels, it was a 
very good reason for not making a treaty 
with them ; but no reason for breaking it, 
after you had made it. 

The position, then, Sir, which I am 





* I had forgotten the Sermon of Antony 
Dopping, bishop of Meath, who is said to have 
disgraced the pulpit by preaching this doctrine ; 
and to have been himself struck out of the 
council for it, by king William. [Harris’s 
Wars, p. 214]. I had also forgotten, that “ to 
obviate this doctrine, the bishop of Kildare 
mounted the pulpit the following Sunday, and 
shewed the obligation of keeping the public 
faith.” See agood deal more in Plowden’s 
Treland, ii, 9, 10, 
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prepared to sustain, and which has been 
defended on a former occasion by my 
right hon. friend, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, is this, that no 
advantage now withheld from the Roman 
Catholics, can be claimed under the terms 
of the Treaty of Limerick. Whatever 
rights secured by that treaty, may, sub- 
sequently to its date, have been withdrawn, 
they have all in succession been long since 
restored; and nothing now remains to be 
claimed, which that treaty professed to 
guarantee. I may here incidentally re- 
mark, in reference to the prominent place 
which this treaty now occupies in the 
front of the Roman Catholics, that it was 
never, I think, brought forward at all, till 
the year 1793, in any petition seeking the 
present objects: it was not so brought 
forward by sir Theobald Butler, if I rightly 
recollect his argument. I know, indeed, 
that it was quoted in an address to lord 
Halifax, I think in 1761. It was quoted 
also by lord Taaffe, in 1766, but there, ap- 
parently, without the least allusion to the 
construction now put upon it; and, in short, 
though quoted, I believe, on another and 
much earlier occasion, I think in 1723* ; 
it was never used as an argument of right 
in respect to the matters now at issue, 
till more than one hundred years after 
the date of it. I cannot, however, omit 
noticing here, that though desuetude does 
not in itself abrogate the sanctions of any 
public treaty, the hundred years’ silence 
of the lrish Roman Catholics, as to the 
support which the Treaty of Limerick 
gives to their present demands, is a strong 
presumption that the parties most in- 


terested in those demands did not at that 


time regard that treaty as securing them. 


1 am unable ta say how any treaty can | 
be better explained than by the parties at | 


the tithe : the interpretation to be given by 
third persons, at any time, least of all by 
third persons in another age, and in an- 
other country, can never be binding, while 
there is any mode whatever of determin- 
ing the intentions of the contracting par- 
ties on the spot, and at the time in ques- 
tion. Burnet, therefore, whose words the 
hon. batonet quotes, ‘“ they were also ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of subjects, 
upon their taking the Oaths of Allegiance 
to their majesties, without being bound to 
take the Oath of Supremacy,” cannot be 





* See also Wogan’s letter to Swift. Plow- 
den, ii, 14. 
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considered as an authority whose evi- 
dence ought to have much weight as to 
the construction of this treaty, since his 
history was not written till, I think, thirty 
years after the transactions in question ; 
and, certainly, was not published till forty- 
three years after them, ze. till 1734. I 
should say this, even if he had recited all 
the articles, and had reasoned upon them 
one by one: but when I find him con- 
densing the substance into seven lines, 
I cannot but see, that though in life he was 
contemporary with the transaction, yet as 
an author, he wrote from memory of a 
distant event, in which he had no personal 
interest to secure the accuracy of his recol- 
lections. 

Before I enter into detail upon the 
treaty itself, the hon. baronet, the mem- 
ber for Westminster, will not deny, in 
respect to the campaign which preceded 
it, that the army of king James was, in 
_ the summer of 1691, in no very favourable 
position, The language of king James 
himself, writing, of course, from the reports 
made to him by his generals, presents a 
deplorable picture of the condition of his 
people.* I am, however, as little entitled, 
or inclined, to deny, that, on the other 
hand, the army of king William was much 
required abroad ; and that the close of the 
war in Ireland was, on every account, 
peculiarly desirable to the English cabinet: 
| but, as it is sometimes said that the Irish 
| were in the highest condition, and that 
‘the English were desperate, I beg to re- 
call to the recollection of the House one 
| fact, as preliminary to my general state- 
ment, viz. that Tyrconnel, the lord lieu- 
tenant of James, whose almost only merit 
' was, that his devotion to that master was 
never suspected, is represented to have 
recommended to his countrymen to make 
the best terms they could, when, on the 
14th of August, of the same year, he was 
dying in the very city of Limerick.t+ 








* See his Memoirs, Life of James 2nd. 
vol. ii. 

+ The last words of Tyrconnel were, “ not 
to let things go to extremities, but to accept of 
such terms as could be got ;” “ and his words,” 
says Burnet, “ seemed to weigh more after his 
death than in his life-time, for the Irish began 
generally to say, that they must take care of 
themselves, and not be made sacrifices to serve 
the ends of the French.” [Burnet, ii. p. 80.] 
This is further evident from king James’s own 
Memoirs. On the surrender of Galway in the 
pteceding month, 20th July, 1691, Tyrconnel, 
after making all preparations for the defence 
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I now proceed to the more close analysis 
of the treaty. Now, how can this treaty 
be explained, how can the intentions of 
the contracting parties be discovered, 
except by such considerations as these ? 
What was the general proclamation ad- 
dressed by the lords justices, as a rule to 
themselves, to the army, to the enemy, 
and to the people, in respect to the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland, when the last campaign 
was opening? What were the terms 
granted to other cities in the progress of 
that campaign? what the terms refused to 
this? What the grammatical meaning of 
the terms actually granted? What the 
meaning, compared with the state of 
things in Charles the 2nd’s reign, to which 
by those terms reference is specifically 
made? What the understanding at the 
time of the parliament of England, and of 
the parliament of Ireland, on the one 
hand? What the understanding of king 
James himself ? 

In the summer of 1691, the English 
army in Ireland swept the kingdom, and 
approached Limerick. As they advanced, 
they took every fortress, and every city 
which resisted ; so that, at last, Limerick 
alone remained in the cause of James 2nd. 
Now, in endeavouring to explain the 
sense in which the disputed articles of the 
Treaty of Limerick are to be understood, 
I ask, in the first place, what were the 
general terms intended to be granted by 
the government in Ireland to those who in 
the progress of the war might voluntarily 





of Limerick, “dispatched an express to St. 
Germain’s, to beg either a speedy succour, or 
leave to make conditions for themselves.”— 
{King James’s Memoirs, ii. 459]. He goes on, 
“but the enemie pressed too hard to give any 
great hopes they (the Irish) could wait the re- 
lief which was to come from a country so re- 
mote : they made my lord Tyrconnel aprehend 
the army would capitulate in spite of his teeth; 
and many persons of distinction were so much 
inclined that way, as had like to have brought 
it about even before the enemie apeared in 
sight of the town.”—ii. 460. Again, in p, 
462. The Irish officers were so impatient to 
make terms with the English army before 
Limerick, (1691), that T'yrconnel had great 
difficulty in managing them: “ but he pressed 
them only to have patience twenty days, there 
being no likelyhood of their being forced so 
soon, and that in so much time an answer 
might be had from the king :”’—but, whilst he 
was thus struggling, he was seized with apo- 
plexy, on St. Lawrence’s day, and died two or 
three days after, 14th August, 1691.—See 
Story’s Wars in Ireland, ii. p. 187. 
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submit? Those terms are to be found in 
the Declaration of the lords justices, dated 
7th July, 1691: quoted on a former 
occasion by the hon. member for the city 
of Dublin (Mr. G. Moore); and that De- 
claration is, within two years after its date 
recited at full length by Story, himself a 
party in the war, as ‘‘ being that, upon 
which the Articles of Galway and Limerick, 
and all the Irish capitulations were after- 
wards founded.”* After promising to 
restore the forfeited estates to those who 
shall come in peaceably, they state, “ and 
lest those who are to take benefit by this 
proclamation may be apprehensive of 
being prosecuted for exercising their 
religion, though their Majesties have 
sufficiently manifested to the world by the 
rest and quiet not only Roman Catholics 
of this kingdom, but those of England 
have enjoyed under their government, 
may be sufficient to remove any such ap- 
prehensions, we are commanded further 
to publish and declare, and we do here- 
by publish and declare, that, as soon as 
their Majesties’ affairs will permit them to 
summon a parliament in this kingdom, 
they will endeavour to procure them such 
further security in these particulars as 
may preserve them from any disturbance 
on account of their religion.” This, then, 
was the general boon held out to the 
Roman Catholics as the inducement to 
them to submit to William and Mary: 
that is to say, their majesties would not 
invoke the penal laws against them; would, 
so far as they had the means, give to them 
rest and quiet in the exercise of their 
religion : and (as neither a dispensing nor 
a legislating power existed in the Crown 
singly) would endeavour to procure from 
the supreme authority of parliament such 
further security in these particulars as 
might preserve the Roman Catholics from 
any disturbance on account of their re- 
ligion. Slight as, according to this con- 
struction, the advantage appears to us, its 
value must be measured by a comparison 
not with our own situation to-day, but 
with that of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, at that time, generally, before this 
Declaration, and with that of those Roman 
Catholics in particular who did not sub- 
mit to it, and who were accordingly left 
to make, as they could, their own terms 
afterwards. 





* Story’s Wars in Ireland, 4to. 1693, vol. i. 
p- 117—120. 
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Let us see, then, what was the condition 
of those who declined to accept these 
terms, and continued accordingly to resist 
the government. 

No man continuing to resist the govern- 
ment had under this proclamation any 
right to any terms whatever. It will be 
remembered, that, in the preceding year, 
when the army of William approached 
Waterford, then perhaps the fourth city 
in the kingdom, and the garrison de- 
manded as a condition of their surrender 
the freedom of a private exercise of their 
religion, that article was distinctly refused.* 
The same took place in the Fort of 
Duncannon, and boih surrendered with- 
out any security whatever even for this 
humble privilege ; a sufficient proof, first, 
of the value which both parties attached 
to what we should now call so moderate a 
claim; and, secondly, of the strength of 
the English party, and of the weakness of 
those who had resisted them. And yet 
we are told by the Orators of the Roman 
Catholic Association, that the “ privileges 
in the exercise of their religion,” granted 
soon after to Limerick, and, through 
Limerick to all the Roman Catholics of 
the kingdom, meant something far more 
than merely the rights of worship; that it 
would have been an insult to them to pro- 
claim as an indulgence that they might 
without molestation say their prayers in 
their own mass housest—a right which 





* Story’s account is in vol. i. p.109. Le- 
Jand’s account is as follows: “ William was 
now doubly solicitous to gain a secure station 
for his transports, and, for this purpose, to re- 
duce Waterford and Duncannon. He hastened 
his march; Wexford had already declared for 
him, and now received his garrison ; Clonmel 
was abandoned by the Irish; Waterford was 





summoned ; the garrison, after some hesitation, 
demanded the enjoyment of their estates, the 
freedom of their religion, and liberty to march | 
out with arms and baggage. This last article | 
only was admitted. They accepted it, and | 
surrendered. The fort of Duncannon threat- | 
ened a more obstinate resistance; the governor 
demanded time to consult Tyrconnel; and, | 
when refused, boldly declared that he would | 
take it; but, on the approach of the army, and | 
the appearance of sir Cloudesley Shovel with | 
sixteen frigates, he accepted the same condi- 
tions with Waterford.”—Leland, vol, iii. p. 575. | 
+ Mr. O'Connell is reported to have said 
[Speeches, 12mo. Dublin, 1828. p. 53], “ Yet 
Mr. Peel pretends to have discovered that all 
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could not have been denied to any one— 
(they forget how it was denied to Water- 
ford); and that the privileges in the exer- 
cise of their religion which were secured 
by the treaty, meant, rather and inclu- 
sively, all privileges in the exercise of civil 
and military functions ! 

The army approached Galway, then the 
second city in thekingdom. As it threat- 
ened a long defence, the besiegers con- 
sented to grant terms* superior to those 
which had been obtained by Waterford. 
Similar terms were granted to the fort of 
Buffin’s Island in the mouth of the Shan- 
non.t By the Articles of Galway, the pri- 
vate exercise of their religion was secured 
to the Roman Catholics in the garrison 
and in the city: the Roman Catholic law- 
yers were admitted to such liberty of prac- 
tice as they had in Charles the 2nd’s time, 
and the estated gentlemen (a phrase ex- 
plained in a proclamation of the lords jus- 
tices a few months afterwards{ to mean 
gentlemen of 100/. per annum) were _per- 
mitted to carry a gun and a brace of pis- 
tols. 

The north and east of Ireland had now 
submitted to the English; Sligo, at least, 
alone in the north-west held out; and 
Sligo, I think, was taken while the army 
was before Limerick. The authority of 
James had a partial and divided influence 
in the six counties, Limerick, Cork, Kerry, 
Clare, Sligo, and Mayo; but the real and 
almost the entire strength of his cause 
was centered in the city of Limerick itself. 
I am willing to admit that De Ginckel was 
empowered to bring the war to a conclu- 





be granted or taken away? * * what shameless 
nonsense!” It is fair to add, in reference to 
some figures of speech used here, that the 
editor of the “Speeches” states, that Mr. 
O‘Connell has not revised this Speech, or any 
in the collection, except that on Church rates 
already quoted, p. 50. 

* Art. X. That the names of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the town of Galway be given 
to the general on or before Tuesday next, and 
that they, as well as the laity of the town, shal 
have the private exercise of their religion with- 
out being prosecuted on any penal laws for the 
same, and that the said clergy shall be pro- 
tected in their persons and goods.—Story, 
vol. ii. p. 168. See postea, p. 93. 

+ Story, vol. ii. p. 200. 

} By the proclamation of the lords jus- 
tices, dated Jan. 1692, this phrase is ex- 


the immunities guaranteed by the Treaty of plained to mean “housekeepers with estates of 
Limerick are included ina power merely to pray. | frechold of one hundred pounds a year.”— 


What impudent nonsense! How could that | Story, vol, ii. p. 298, 
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sion on almost any terms; but it will be 
conceded, on the other hand, to me, that 
king James describes his own garrison to 
have been at least equally anxious to ca- 
pitulate. 

The terms eventually granted by De 
Ginckel will be best understood by the 
terms refused by him. 

The House will observe, that on the 
23rd September, 1691, the garrison of 
Limerick, after an unsuccessful sally, 
asked fora cessation of hostilitics; and 
on the 27th September sent out their pro- 
posals,* which were these :—“ 1. An act 
of Indemnity for all offences whatsoever, 
without reference to their date or quality. 
2. Restoration of all Irish Catholics tothe 
estates possessed before the Revolution. 
3. A free liberty of worship, and one priest 
to each parish. 4. Irish Catholics to be 
capable of bearing employment, military 
and civil, and to exercise professions, 
trades and callings of what nature soever. 
5. Irish army to be kept on foot by their 
majesties. 6. The Irish Catholics to be 
allowed to live in towns corporate and ci- 
ties, to be members of corporations, to ex- 
ercise all sorts and manners of trades, 
and to be equal with their fellow Pro- 
testant subjects in all privileges, advan- 
tages, and immunities accruing in or by 
the said corporations. 7. An act of par- 
liament to be passed for ratifying and con- 
firming the said conditions.” 

Now whatever be the extent and mean- 
ing of some of these articles, it is clear that 
the 6th article, if it were found singly, in- 
cludes every thing which the present Ro- 
man Catholics profess io require. It would 
have placed the Roman Catholics of the 
kingdom on the same footing as the Pro- 
testants. By this article, they would have 
been rendered eligible to places in corpo- 
rations, to the bench, and to seats in par- 
liament: in fact (and I admit it freely, 
for it strengthens my case), every thing 
which has been since granted, every thing 
which is now withheld, would have been 
secured to them. Such would have been 
the consequences of De Ginckel’s accept- 
ance of this article. Did he accept it? 
His answer was decisive and instant - 





* Story, ii. 230. There are various accounts 
of the origin of these proposals. Burnet says, 
“the Irish insisted on very high terms, which 
was set on by the French, who hoped they 
would be rejected.” ii. 81. Story says, “the 
Trish were instigated by Mack Guire and the 
Priests.”—ii, 231, 

VOL. XIX. 
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“ Though he was ina manner a stranger 
to the laws of England” (I quote his 
words from Story’s Journal )* ‘¢ yet he un- 
derstood, that those things they insisted 
upon, were so far contradictory to them, 
and dishonourable to himself, that he would 
not grant any such terms, and so returned 
them; and ordered a new battery to be 
immediately raised to the left of Mackay’s 
fort, for mortars and guns. Then the 
Irish sent again to know what terms his 
excellency would please to propose to 
them ;” and then he sent in the twelve ar- 
ticles which formed the basis of the Treaty 
of Limerick. 

Can there linger a belief in the mind of 
any man, that De Ginckel, having indig- 
nantly rejected terms, which directly and 
specifically secured to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland all the privileges which their 
descendants now require, could have in- 
tended by the counter terms which he 
sent in, on the very same day, to grant 
to them by implication, the very same 
advantages ¢ 

Sir, I feel reluctant to occupy the time 
of the House on a proposition so obvious ; 
but, recollecting the use which the Ro- 
man Catholic petitioners perpetually make 
of the Treaty of Limerick, as the strongest 
argument of right which they can urge in 
support of their present claims— recol- 
lecting the triumphant cheers of some 
honourable members, when, on the mo- 
tion for the production of this treaty, 
the terms of it were claimed by the hon. 
mover and his friends, as conclusive of 
the whole matter at issue, 1 do think, 
that it is important to discuss fully, and 
I hope finally, the question. 

The subject involves a new, though not 
a higher interest, when the hon. baronet 
tells us, that it was to the surrender of 
Limerick that Great Britain owed the 
Revolution. Of course, he could have 
meant only the permanence of the Irish 
settlement, for the Revolution had been 
for nearly three years consolidated in Eng- 
land before the date of this treaty. The 
same exaggerated importance is attached 
to the surrender of Limerick, whenever 
it is mentioned in the Roman Catholic 
Association. In one of his late speeches, 
Mr. O’Connell appears to have said, that, 
“Were it not for the Treaty of Limerick, 


— 





* Story, vol. ii. p. 231. 

+ Speeches of Daniel O’Connell, esq. and 
Richard Shiel, esq.—Dublin, 1828. p, 48, 
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his majesty king George the 4th would 
not at this day be on the throne of England. 
Instead of being the sovereign of the first 
empire in the world, he would be a petty 
elector in the north of Germany ; or, pro- 
bably, through the bounty of that good- 
natured man, Napoleon, he might be a 
king; for we should recollect, that his 
sister was indebted to the emperor Napo- 
leon for the title of Queen,”"* Whensuch 
claims are founded upon this treaty, 
when such consequences are drawn from 
it, it becomes important to shew the fal- 
lacy of the one: it is scarcely neces- 
sary to expose the absurdity of the other. 

By reciting the terms allowed to Water- 
ford in the preceding year, and to Galway 
during this same campaign, and the terms 
refused to Limerick, I have, I trust, pre- 
pared the House to follow me in the fair 
and inevitable construction of the terms 
actually granted by De Ginckel in this me- 
morable treaty. 

The articles, then, on which the princi- 
pal stress is laid by the advocates of the 
Roman Catholics, as sustaining their spe- 
cific rights, are the first, second, and ninth. 
I will proceed to examine them in detail ; 
but the whole treaty should be examined 
to see how utterly impossible it is that any 
one part of it, or the whole together, can 
bear the weight now attached to it. Is it 
to be believed, for instance, that any one 
article of the treaty can have been intend- 
ed to convey to the Roman Catholics an 
equality of civilrights with the Protestants, 
when another article gives to the noblemen 
and gentlemen comprised therein, “ liber- 
ty to ride with a sword and case of pistols 
if they think fit, and keep a gun in their 
houses for the defence of the same, or for 
fowling.” Canany other inference, on the 
contrary, be drawn from this very article, 
than that it was the intention of the victor, 
(an intention admitted by the vanquished) 
to disarm all who were not specifically ex- 
cepted? Can it be contended, that all 
which is now asked, was guaranteed by 
any general terms in the treaty, if it were 
necessary to frame a special provision, as 
was done in the seventh article, without 
which no Roman Catholic gentleman, not 
even the earl of Lucan himself, could le- 





* In another passage, he says, “all the 
blessings ‘of her glorious Revolution,’ as she 
calls it—-England owes to the honour and 
trust-worthiness of the Irish. I arraign her 
not only of perfidy, but of ingratitude.”— 
Speeches, p. 52. 
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gally have kept a fowling-piece in his 
house? 

To proceed :* the first article provides 
as follows. “The Roman Catholics of 
this kingdom shall enjoy such privileges in 
the exercise of their religion, as they did 
enjoy in the reign of king Charles the 2nd ; 
and their majesties, as soon as their affairs 
will permit them to summon a parliament 
in this kingdom, will endeavour to pro- 
cure the said Roman Catholics such fur- 
ther security in that particular as may pre- 
serve them from any disturbance upon the 
account of their said religion.” 

The hon. baronet, the member for West- 
minster, last night, distinguished between 
what he denominated the first and the se- 
cond clause, or division, of this article; 
the first clause guaranteeing the privileges 
of the Roman Catholic religion as they 
existed in the time of Charles 2nd; the 
second promising such further security as 
might preserve the parties accepting these 
terms, “from any disturbance,” in other 
words, any civil disabilities, ‘‘ on account 
of their said religion.” 

Now admitting, what I will scarcely, 
even for the sake of argument admit, that 
there is an ambiguity in the latter member 
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* The treaty to which the Roman Catholics 
appeal, is called “ the Civil Articles of Lime- 
rick :” but there proceeded, part passu, between 
the same parties, another convention, called 
“the Military Articles,” referring more im- 
mediately to the transport of the army to 
France. The first article, however, is quite 
general. It certainly shews no intention, on 
the part of the contracting parties, that the 
Irish were to be favoured, or even placed on 
any equality with the other subjects of the 
king. Whether this were just or unjust, pru- 
cent or imprudent, is not the question: we 
have now only to decide the fact. “ Art. I. 
That all persons, without any exception, of 
what quality or condition soever, that are 
willing to leave the kingdom of Ireland, shall 
have free liberty to go to any country beyond 
the seas (Fngland and Scotland excepted), 
where they think fit, with their families, house- 
hold stuff, plate, and jewels.” Art. IT. relates 
to the officers and soldiers; and also to the 
Rapparees. [Story, ii.329; Leland,627]. It 
appears, by this article, that the Irish were 
scarcely considered subjects of the same 
king ; at any rate, not in pace domini regis, but 
rather as outlaws, permitted to transport them- 
selves. It is curious that Charles 1st, “ in his 
humiliation” (says Leland, iii. 75), should 
have granted this, among other demands of his 
Irish parliament, viz. “to allow all Irish sub- 
jects to repair to any part of his dominions 
without restraint,” 
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of the sentence, which, taken singly, 
might be open to the interpretation of the 
hon. baronet and the petitioners, I contend 
that, though he may thus collect ¢otidem 
literis, the sentence which he desires to 
find in the treaty,* the context of the first 
member of the sentence will disprove his 
inference, even if I had not already shewn 
how utterly incredible it is, that De Ginckel 
would have granted, by implication, in the 
evening, when he was dictating the terms, 
what in the morning he had indignantly 
refused, when the terms were proposed to 
him, and when this particular provision 
was asked in direct words. The truth is, 
that the very words in the second clause, 
“in that particular,” obviously connect it 
with the words of the first clause, viz. 
“in the exercise of their religion;” and 
both together contine, accordingly, the 
meaning of the first article of the Treaty 
of Limerick to the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic Religion. 

The second article provides more speci- 
fically for certain civil rights, But, before 
I proceed to the examination of it, I will 
stop to inquire into the limitation of the 





* My right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Peel), 
brought forward, in a subsequent part of the 
debate, an argument of great force, which had 
not occurred to me, from the analogy of the 
treaty with Ormonde. There, where both 
had distinctly in their contemplation civil 
rights, they used legal words unequivocally 
conveying them. See particularly Arts. I. IIl. 
VIII. IX. The treaty was not ratified; but 
that point does not bear upon the argument. 
It is enough to shew—in fact, the terms brought 
forward by the Irish in Limerick have shewn— 
that the Irish knew sufficiently the value of 
direct and specific words, when legal privileges 
were to be secured: they used them in the 
treaty with Ormonde: they tried to use them 
in the treaty with De Ginckel: and those terms 
being distinctly rejected by De Ginckel, can- 
not be held to have been re-instated by him on 
the same day, by any vague and circuitous 
inference. The treaty with Ormonde is 
curious, as illustrating the manners of the 
people at the time. One of the first measures 
of Strafford’s government was to propose a 
bill, prohibiting the ploughing by the tails of 
horses. The Irish Parliament passed the act, 
[10 and 11 Car. I, c.15.]; and the Irish, in 
treating with Ormonde, distinctly required, by 
Art, XXIL., the repeal of this very statute [See 
Milton’s observations on it, Milton’s Prose 
Works, ii. 362]. It may be added, that even 
so late as the year 1780, Arthur Young found 
the practice lingering, I think, in the centre of 
Ireland, 
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first article, even as to religion, by the 
words, “‘as they did enjoy in the reign 
of king Charles the 2nd.” It was well ob- 
served, on a former occasion, by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin (Mr. G. 
Moore) that the construction would have 
been very different, if the period referred 
to had been the reign of James 2nd, in- 
stead of Charles 2nd. The reign of James 
was the more obvious point of reference, 
if the article had intended to grant to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland many pri- 
vileges, even in the exercise of their reli- 
gion: in that day they were legally equal, 
and practically more than equal, to the 
Protestants. But the victor deliberately 
fixed on the reign of Charles 2nd, as the 
period, the privileges of which he was will- 
ing to concede to the Irishe Now, what 
was the state of the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland at that period ?* I will not enter 
into details: they are well given in the 
work of Dr. Browne,+ to which the hon. 
baronet, the member for the Queen’s 
County (sir H. Parnell) referred us, in the 
course of his temperate and candid speech, 
on a former debate. I will quote no more 
than four points:—1. Every person in 
office had, by early statutes, been long 
previously required to take the Oath of 
Supremacy :—by the 17th and 18th of 
Charles 2nd,{ that oath was furtherrequired 
to be taken even by Schoolmasters. 2. 
At that period the Roman Catholics might 
not, it is true, have been formally and 
iegally excluded from parliament, but it is 
quite clear that, by resolutions of the two 





* Father O‘Leary, in denying any obliga- 
tions of the Roman Catholics to the House of 
Stuart, speaks thus of Charles 2nd. “ He con- 
firms Cromwell’s grants to the adventurers, who 
followed the banners of that regicide tinctured 
with the blood of the royal martyr, obliges his 
enemies by the sacrifice of his defenders, con- 
sents to the special exemption of Irish Catho- 
lics from the general act of indemnity, refuses 
the least assistance to lord R » who sold his 
estate to support him during his exile, and 
gives his sanction to a ridiculous law, declaring 
it high treason to call the king a papist. * * 
* * Tlowever, the Irish Catholics can never 
sufficiently thank him for not punishing with 
halter, gibbet, and exenteration, a requiescat 
in pace.”—O‘Leary’s Tracts, 1782. p. 93-4. 

+ Brief Review of the Question, whether 
the Articles of Limerick have been violated, 
by Arthur Browne, esq. representative in par- 
liament for the University of Dublin.—Dublin, 
8vo. 1783. 

{ 17 and 18 Car. 2nd, c. 6. § 6. see Browne, 
p. 33, 
R2 
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Houses (1661), requiring their own mem- 
bers to receive the communion according 
to the rites of the Established Church, the 
peers from the hands of the lord primate, 
the Commons from the same, or from any 
whom he might appoint,* the intention of 
each House was to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics. 3. The English parliament peti- 
tioned the king, that no papists should be 
admitted justices of the peace: that all 


licences to papists for inhabiting within | 


corporations should be recalled. The 
king complied, as we readin Leland.t It 
will be recollected, that the Act of Settle- 
ment and Explanation, prohibited them 
from inhabiting within corporations, unless 
by special licence from the lord lieutenant 
and council.{ 4. Roman Catholic priests 
were liable to banishment: and the duke 
of Ormond, when lord lieutenant, exercised 
the power of the law, and banished all 
their bishops except three.§ Sir, I state 
these facts historically, to shew, if one 
word of comment be necessary, that even 
the conditicn to which—in matters of reli- 
gion—the treaty restored the Roman Ca- 
tholics, was not Utopian. I describe the 
previously existing state of the Roman 
Catholics, not to defend it. My argument 
does not require, my inclination would not 
lead me, to uphold it. It is enough for 
me to describe, simply, the facts as they 
stand in history. 

But it may be asked, what, then, did 
the Roman Catholics gain by this first 
article? They gained for themselves, and 
for ail the people of Ireland, so, far as De 
Ginckel could grant it, so far as their ma- 
jesties could confirm the grant (the limita- 
tions I will presently state), the right of 
the private exercise of their religion—a 
right, as I have already shewn, denied to 
Waterford, and in the case of Galway 
scarcely|| granted; and when it is recollect- 
ed, that the benefits of the terms so 
granted to Galway were confined to its in- 
habitants and garrison ; when it is recol- 
lected, that Cromwell, in his Irish wars, 
had directed his generals never to admit 
any fortress to stipulate for any parties, 





* Commons Journal (Ireland), I. 395, 21st 
May, 1661: for the Lords, see Browne. 

+ Leland, iii. 466. 

{ Browne, p. 33. 

§ Curry, p. 93. in Browne, p. 23. 

|| It appears by Story, ‘ii. 165, that major 
general Talmash was believed to be inclined 
o lay aside the treaty, i. e. not to grant even 
uch terms to the garrison and town, 
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‘except those within its walls; and when 
it is seen, that the defenders of Limerick 
stipulated for the whole kingdom, as well 
as for themselves—the distinction is suffi- 
ciently marked between this, and any other 
| treaty made in Ireland. 
| I proceed to the consideration of the 
‘second Article; that on which the hon. 
baronet chiefly relied, in his address to the 
| House last night. 
The first Article having, then, relation 
_to religion, the second, I contend, has re- 
lation to property only. The terms of the 
| first Article, whatever they were, extended 
to all the Roman Catholics of the king- 
'dom: the terms of the second Article 
were limited to the parties therein de- 
| scribed :—1. The inhabitants of Limerick, 
| and of any other garrison in the possession 
of the Irish. 2. The officers and soldiers 
then inarms. 3. The officers detained in 
_ their majesties’ quarters, “ that are treated 
| with, and who are not prisoners of war, or 
have taken protection, and shall return 
| and submit to their majesties’ obedience ” 
|—the House will notice the expression. 
| These several parties, and all their heirs, 
| shall hold their estates of freehold and in- 
| heritance, and all their rights, titles, and 
| interests, privileges, and immunities, which 
| they and every or any of them held, en- 
| joyed, or were rightfully and lawfully en- 
| titled to in the reign of king Charles the 
| Second, or at any time since, by the laws 
| and statutes that were in force in the said 
| reign of king Charles the Second.”—-The 
hon. baronet, with great skill as an advo- 
| cate, here closed the book from which he 
|read this passage last night, and said, 
Can there be a doubt as to this treaty? is 
it not clear, that it restored and secured 
the unrestrained exercise both of political 
/and private immunities by the Roman 
| Catholics, as they enjoyed them in the 
reign of Charles 2nd? Could any jury 
draw any other conclusion? ‘ For my 
| part,” says the hon, baronet, “I do not 
| see how it is possible for words more ex- 
pressly or directly to stipulate for the en- 
joyment of all rights, public as well as 
private, by the parties to the treaty and 
their heirs.” I was almost induced to in- 
terrupt the hon. baronet at the moment, 
so far at any rate as to request him to 
read on: and if the whole construction 
of the Article be not completely changed 
by the next two lines, I will own myself 
utterly incompetent to draw any conclusion 
of law, or of common sense, from any 
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writing whatever. The words which 
follow, define the rights restored to be 
rights annexed to estates :* they provide, 
that the parties described ‘shall be put in 
possession, by order of government, of 
such of them as are in the king’s hands, 
or the hands of his tenants, without being 
put to any suit or trouble therein; andall 
such estates shall be freed and discharged 


from all arrears of crown-rents, quit-rents, | 


and other public charges incurred and be- 
come due since Michaelmas, 1688.” I 
ask, can there be a doubt that the rights 


here referred to are manorial rights, seig- | 
norial rights, and other franchises con- | 


nected with property, and not with per- 
sons, and which as such might be seized 
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the whole is this: that those whose 
' estates are restored or confirmed to them; 
those who, laying down their arms, live 
peaceably in future ; those, who exercise 
their professions, trades, and callings, 
quietly, shall not be required to take any 
other oath than the Oath of Allegiance to 
the government? Again 1 say, can it be 
supposed that such an article gave to the 
Roman Catholics of the whole kingdom a 
right by implication to eligibility to all 
civil functions and privileges, of corpora- 
tions, of the bench, and of parliament, an 
eligibility which had been asked distinctly, 
by the same parties, and had been refused 
| decisively, the very same day, by the same 
_ Victorious general ? 





or again restored by the Crown? Upon) Limited as this Article is by all analogy, 
the construction of this Article, I would , by all fair rules of construction, and by 
appeal fearlessly to the judgment of any , much contemporary evidence, as I am pre- 
jury in England, if my whole property de- | pared to shew, it still conveyed so much 





pended on the issue. 

The remainder of the Article provides 
that the parties therein described shall and 
may exercise their professions, trades, and 
callings, as freely as in the reign of Charles 


2nd, provided that they, and all parties | 
seeking the benefit of this Article, shall | 


take the Oath of Allegiance. 

The third Article extends the benefits of 
the first and second, to parties absent be- 
yond the seas, if within eight months they 
shall return to the kingdom. 

The ninth Article, one of those on which 
the hon. baronet has chiefly relied, one, 


on the alleged breach of which the orators | 


of the Association most clamorously insist, 


provides as follows: “The oath to be ad- | 
ministered to such Roman Catholics as | 


submit to their Majesties’ government, 


shall be the oath abovesaid and no other.” | 
Can there be a doubt, that the words | 
‘‘ submit to their Majesties’ government,” | 
in this Article, and the words “ submit | 


to their Majesties’ obedience” in the 


second Article, mean the same thing? 
Can there be a doubt, that the meaning of | 
' Lymerick, with the said addition, may be 

laid before your Commons in parliament, 





* So in the Articles of Galway: “ 1X. That 
they shall enjoy their estates, real and personal, 
and all other liberties and immunities as they 
held, or ought to have held, under the acts 
of Settlement and Explanation, or otherways 
by the laws of this kingdom,” (the phrase, 
“ other liberties and immunities,”’ might imply 
something of political power, if it were not for 


the words immediately fellowing), “ freely dis- | 


charged from all crown-rents, quit-rents, and 
all other charges to the date hereof.”—Story, 
li, 165-171, 





| more to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
than the Protestants of the empire thought 
| them entitled to receive, that it gave great 
| dissatisfaction. Dalrymple* has recorded 
' some specimens of this feeling ; but I will 
not quote any private authority, while I 
can quote an address of the House of Com- 
| mons to the Throne+.— We, your Majes- 

ties most dutiful and loyal subjects” * * 
(this is the address of this House to king 
William, 4th of March, 1692) “crave 
| leave to represent to your Majesty, that 
‘the addition made to the Articles of 
| Lymerick,” (I will call the attention of the 
House to this point presently), “ after the 
| same were finally agreed to, signed, and 
the town thereupon surrendered, hath 
been a very great incouragement to the 
Trish Papists, and a weakening to the 

English interest there * * *. Andas 
to the additional article” (the words above 

referred to) ‘‘ which opens so wide a pas- 
sage to the Irish Papists to come in and 
repossess themselves of the estates which 
they had forfeited by their rebellion, we 
most humbly beseech that the Articles of 


that the manner of obtaining the same 
may be inquired into, to the end it may 
appear by what means the said Articles 
were so enlarged; and to what value the 
estates thereby claimed do amount.”* 





* Dalrymple, iii. 166. 

+ Journals, 4th of March, 1692, Vol. x. p. 
842-3. 

{ The King’s Answer is dated 10th of 


. March 1692, Journals, x. p. 848. 
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There is not one word said here about the 
grievance of power being granted to the 
Roman Catholics; there is notan allusion 
to any thing but property restored: that 
is to say, within a few months after the date 
of the treaty, the House of Commons of 
England present an address to the Crown, 
recording their deliberate condemnation of 
that treaty: —here, therefore, if any 
where, would have been exposed that ag- 
gravation of the evil of the treaty, as it 
would have been felt, if, by any article of 
it, any Roman Catholic could have claim- 
ed political power in Ireland. 

This, Sir, was the opinion of the House 
of Commons of England, almost at the 
very time when the treaty received its ra- 
tification from the Crown. A few years 
afterwards, in 1697, the whole parliament 
of Ireland concurred in the same conclu- 
sion; and, by the act passcd for the con- 
firmation of the Articles of Limerick, dis- 
tinctly proved, that, in their judgment, 
political power was not, and could not be, 
conveyed by any one, or by all of its arti- 
cles, to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

The other great party interested in the 
surrender of Limerick, king James 2nd, 
speaks with considerable satisfaction of the 
favourable terms which his garrison had 
obtained : but, in the specification of them, 
he does not seem, even for one moment, 
to have assumed, that those terms included 
any concession of political privileges, He 
appears, indeed, to think that the recog- 
nition of the freedom of the religious wor- 
ship of the Roman Catholics was itself a 
sufficient advantage, secured as it was, 
not for the garrison only, but for the whole 
kingdom. His words, after describing the 
siege, are these :—‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
ill situation they were in, their forts taken, 
a breach made, and their condition in 
short desperate, yet they had the courage 
to insist upon, and the dexterity to obtain, 
articles not only for their own security, but 
which had a respect to the whole kingdom, 
consulting in the first place the king’s 
honour and advantage, in getting permis- 
sion to go,” &c. [then follows a passage 
about the numbers so going, thirty thou- 
sand men] “in the next place, they arti- 
cled for as free an exercise of the Catholic 
religion as in king Charles the Second’s 
time, and a promise to procure a further 
security from any disturbance on that ac- 
count: that all the inhabitants of 


Limerick, all officers, soldiers, &c. in the 
army, garrisons, or counties of Limerick, 
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Clare, Kerry, Cork, and Mayo, should, 
upon submission, be restored to the 
estates they were in possession of in king 
Charles the Second’s time; all persons to 
exercise their trades, and follow their pro- 
fessions, possess their goods, cattles, &c. 
as before the war.” 

It is sometimes said, it may be said 
again, that, even if the Treaty of Limerick 
did not, necessarily, bear the full con- 
struction now put upon it, the benefit of a 
doubt ought to be given to those who sur- 
rendered an impregnable city to a des- 
pairing besieger ;* and, by so doing, fixed 
the succession of the Crown in a Protes- 
tant line: and that the Roman Catholics 
of this dav are entitled to claim, if not 
from our justice, yet at least from our 
generosity, a large and liberal interpreta- 
tion of articles so gained by their prede- 
cessors. Bishop Burnet appears to as- 
sumet that such a clause, giving the be- 
nefit of a doubt tothe Irish, really existed ; 
and Mr. O’Connell argues upon it as if he 
had read it.t No such clause exists: nor 
did the Irish entitle themselves to any 
thing but the letter of their bond. I have 
shewn their distresses: let me add, that, 
when in a dispute with De Ginckel pend- 
ing the negotiation, Sarsfield said “ we 
are in your power,” intimating that De 
Ginckel was taking advantage of him, he 
was answered, ‘‘ Not so: but you shall 
go in (again) and then do the best you 
ean.”§ But Mr. O’Connell says, that 
“before the treaty was actually signed, the 
French fleet appeared off the coast. ‘ Here,’ 
it was said, ‘is the succour. Drive these 
invaders back to Dublin. The deed has 
not yet received seal or signature. Let 
none of its stipulations be fulfilled.’ 
‘No,’ said the Irish chieftains, ‘ the bond 
is certainly not executed, but Irish honour 
is plighted for the performance of its con- 
ditions—that honour has hitherto been 
untarnished ; it shall remain so.”|| Now, 
what are the facts? In the first place, let 
me ask what is the merit of any man, or 
any body of men, uot breaking their ho- 

* “They treated,” says Mr. O’Connell, of 
the English generals, with soldiers having 
arms in their hands, and being the masters of 
an impregnable fortress.”—Speeches, 1828, 
p- 54. 

+ Burnet, ui. 81. 

t Speeches, 1828, p. 54. 

§ See Story, ii. 257. See also Continuation 
of Rapin, xiii. 474. 





|| Speeches, 1828, p. 55. 
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nour? but, in the next place, let me re- 
mind the House, first, that the fleet did 
not arrive till after one half of the city 
was in the hands of the English ; and se- 
condly, that the Irish, so far from not 
taking advantage of it, did forthwith “ in 
consequence,” says Story, “of the pre- 
sence of the French fleet in the Shannon,”* 
urge the English general to introduce into 
the treaty those words—so few but so 
comprehensive—those words, of which the 
House of Commons of England complain- 
ed, as I have already shewn ;—those 
words, which restored the forfeited estates 
to all such as were under the protection of 
the Irish army in five of the six counties, 
as well as to that army and to the inha- 
bitants of Limerick. De Ginckel had 
withdrawn his principal forces towards 
Dublin; and his instructions being to 
close the war on almost any terms, he 
admitted the insertion of these words, on 
the plea that they had been accidentally 
omitted by the copyist: (a supposition 
sufficiently improbable, when it is con- 
sidered that they were the most compre- 
hensive and important in the whole ar- 
ticle); and king William ratified the act 
of his general : but the parliament of Ive- 
land, on a full knowledge of these facts, 
expunged the words, and confirmed the 
article without them.t This is enough to 
prove that the Irish of this day are not 
entitled to claim any benefit from the 
chivalrous honour of their ancestors. So 





* Story, ii. 272. In another passage Story 
says, that the Irish officers behaving “ very 
high” in consequence of the presence of their 
allies, the General wrote twoletters to sir 
Ralph Delaval, the admiral, directing him to 
proceed forthwith to the Shannon.—This, it 
may be added, he did not do; though he 
fought at La Hogue. He was one of the Tory 
admirals, by whom the naval service had been 
scandalously neglected ; [Coxe’s Shrewsbury, 
p- 19.] and whom the king in consequence 
dismissed, 1693. 

+ The protest in the Irish House of Lords 
against this bill was signed by fourteen peers, 
of whom seven were bishops; and seems to 
have been founded in some measure upon the 
injury which would arise to property by ex- 
punging, at such an interval, words introduced 
into the treaty at its ratification. ‘ Because 
we apprehend many Protestants may, and 
will, suffer by this bill, in their just rights and 
pretensions, by reason of their having pur- 
chased and Jent money upon the credit of the 
said articles, and as we conceive in several 
other respects.” Lords’ Journals (Ireland), 


23 Sept. 1697, vol. i. p. 635. 
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far as their claims are founded upon this 
Treaty, they must stand or fall by the 
strictest construction of it. 

It is true that king James complains 
that some of the articles of the Treaty were 
subsequently violated; but this charge, 
be it true or be it false, is of no effect in 
respect to the demands of the present 
Roman Catholics, unless it can be proved 
that any thing now withheld from them 
had ever been guaranteed to them by any 
of those articles. It is alleged, that all the 
penal laws of the reign of William, of 
Anne, and of George Ist, were successive 
violations of this treaty. Sir, I think it 
unnecessary to enter into that question: 
those laws are now all repealed. I am 
not the defender of them; but while I do 
not feel myself called upon-to support the 
penal code, or even to explain the general 
history of its enactment, I suppose that 
none will uphold, few can forget, the 
tyrannies of king James which preceded 
and almost caused them. The last par- 
liament of James 2nd in Ireland repealed 
the acts of settlement and explanation ; 
and passed a bill of attainder against all 
Irish Protestants of rank and property to 
the number of more than two thousand.* 
As, therefore, the parliament of James had 
the precedency in time, it has the pre- 
cedency in guilt also; but enough of 
these recriminations: the acts of James 
2nd are no more: the penal code is no 
more. 

Sir, in reference to these charges of the 
infraction by parliament of the Treaty of 
Limerick, ii is necessary to recollect, what 
both the parties to that treaty well knew, 
that, admitting for the sake of argument, 
that the articles as signed hy De Ginckel 
and by Sarsfield secured to the Roman 
Catholics of that day, and to their de- 
scendants, all the rights which those de- 
scendants now claim, it was still subject 
to two conditions, viz. the ratification by 
the sovereign, and the confirmation by the 
parliament. Three timest in the course 
of the treaty are words introduced imply- 





* See Archbishop King’s State of the Pro- 
testants. App. p. 1—40. So indiscriminate 
was their vengeance, that the surname only is 
sometimes'put ; thus, there is one Graham, 
of Co. Letrim ; another, Weagh, of Co. 











Londonderry; by no other description, con- 
victed and attainted of High Treason! 

| + See Art. ist, 5th, 12th, besides their ma- 
| jesty’s own reference to it in their words of 
| confirmation. 
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ing the necessity of parliamentary sanction 
in order to give validity to particular pro- 
visions of that treaty; their majesties’ 
generals and lords justices engaging for 
them that they would endeavour to pro- 
cure such sanction. Is it contended by 
any one that king William wanted the will 
honestly to endeavour to procure from his 
parliament the confirmation which parlia- 
ment only could give? Sir, it was not so 
contended by lord Taaffe, himself an Irish 
Roman Catholic, who thus speaks of 
king William’s government: “It was an 
engagement which king William could 
never be persuaded to depart from, and it 
soon produced its natural consequences. 
The security he granted to religious Dis- 
senters of all denominations, restored in- 
dustry, and plenty of all things; useful 
arts were introduced; the land was cul- 
tivated, and a fine island, reduced to a 
desert by the late war, soon assumed a 
new face. In fact, Ireland was never 
happier than under that monarch. He 
saw, though others could not, or would 
not, see, that the Irish Catholics might, by 
kind treatment, be rendered as good sub- 
jects as the Catholics in Holland, who 
served him faithfully, and fought under 
him against king James. 

“Neither the vicinity of king James, 
who still had friends in the kingdoms he 
abdicated, nor the power of Louis 14th, 
who maintained an army of Irish, who fol- 
lowed the fortune of that prince, could in- 
fluence king William to alter his conduct 
towards the Catholics, who submitted to 
his government. He trusted to their en- 
gagements with him, and to the sccurity 
he gave them ; and their steady adherence 
to those engagements brought him daily 
proofs that his confidence was well 
placed.”* 

So much for the personal character of 
king William, his will, his intentions, and 
his success, where he had the means. Sir, 
it will not be contended that king William 
had the power to control his parliament, 
when it is recollected, that a House of 
Commons of England, even before he 
could ratify the treaty, remonstrated 
against it; and when it is further recol-- 
lected, that it was a House of Commons 
which deprived him even of his own Dutch 
guards. No man at the time denied the 





* Observations on Affairs in Ireland from 
the Settlement in 1691, by Nicholas, viscount 
‘Taaffe, p. 6. Second Edition, 1766. 
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personal sincerity of king William ; and it 
was therefore with considerable surprise 
that I heard from the honourable baronet, 
last night the expression the “ shuffling 
policy of king William;” an expression 
which I might rather have expected from 
the old Tories or the Jacobites than from 
him. 

The utmost which could be required 
from king William was, that he should 
heartily try to give effect to the pledge 
made in his name; but the ultimate appeal 
was, as all knew, to the deliberative 
wisdom of parliament; and rested not 
with the single person of the sovereign, 
It is true, that some treaties require not 
such intervention; but all treaties con- 
nected with domestic interests necessarily 
involve it: and William 3rd could no more, 
by his single authority, in confirming the 
atticles of Limerick, virtually repeal any 
statutes then existing against Popery, than 
the king of Hanover could, by a procla- 
mation, naturalise in England all his 
German subjects. Yet even what king 
William did, in his own name, and under 
his own prerogative, attempt to do in the 
matter of this treaty, appeared to king 
James to be any thing but a proof of 
want of sincerity. 

The king says—“ it was an additional 
mortification to him in this conjuncture to 
see his people so willing to overlook such 
stretches of power and pretended pre- 
rogative in an usurper, they had so vehe- 
mently resisted in their lawful prince, for 
the prince of Orange’s granting, on this 
occasion, by his sole authority, such pri- 
vileges in respect to the exercise of re- 
ligion, preserving arms, excusing from 
oaths, and such like concessions in the 
Treaty of Limerick, was taking much 
larger steps towards a dispensing power, 
than what he himself was now so griev- 
ously persecuted for, and which it seems 
could never be forgotten or atoned for.”* 

But it will be said that the treaty was 
violated, inasmuch as it was not ratified 
by parliament. It will not surely be con- 
tended by any Whig, that the two Houses 
were only appointed to register the king’s 
ordinances, or treaties. It will not be 
contended, that it is not the perpetual 
right and duty of parliament to watch 
over them: it will as little be denied, that, 
in this very matter of religion, the au- 








* Treaty of Limerick. Life of James 2nd 
vol. ii, p. 467. 
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thority of the sovereign has, even in later 
times, been scrupulously restralned. My 
right hon. and learned friend over the way 
(sir James Mackintosh) than whom no man 
is better acquainted with all history, and 
particularly with the history of this coun- 
try and that period, and from whom we 
look impatiently for the result of his la- 
bours on it, must be fully aware, that a 
case somewhat analogous occurred no 
longer ago than in 1763. I will read to 
the House a passage from a table on their 
table : it is an extract of a letter from the 
Earl of Egremont to Governor Murray, 
dated Whitehall, 13th August, 1763.* 
“Though the king has, in the fourth 
article of the Definitive Treaty, agreed to 
grant the ‘liberty of the Catholic religion 
to the inhabitants of Canada,’ and though 
his majesty is far from entertaining the 
most distant thoughts of restraining ‘ his 
new Roman Catholic subjects from pro- 
fessing the worship of their religion ac- 
cording to the rites of the Romish church,’ 
yet the condition expressed in the same 
article must always be remembered, viz. 
‘as far as the laws of Great Britain per- 
mit ;’ which laws prohibit absolutely any 
popish hierarchy in any of the dominions 
belonging to the Crown of Great Britain, 
and can only admit of a toleration of the 
exercise of that religion. This matter 
was clearly understood in the negotiation 
of the Definitive Treaty. The French mi- 
nisters proposed to insert the words comme 
ct-devant, in order that the Romish reli- 
gion should continue to be exercised in 
the same manner as under their govern- 
ment; and they did not give up the point 
until they were plainly told, that it would 
be deceiving them to admit those words, 
for the king had not the power to tolerate 
that religion in any other manner than ‘ as 
far as the laws of Great Britain permit.’” 
I think, Sir, I have proved sufficiently 
that the Treaty of Limerick was never in- 
tended to bear the weight which has been 
hung upon it: with that weight it has 
broke down; and it now overwhelms the 
hon. baronet, and the cause which he de- 
signed to shelter under it. There the ruin 
may remain: the materials are not worth 
picking up again: nor should I linger 
upon the spot for another minute, if it 





* Papers on the Roman Catholic Religion, 
No. 181, of Session 1814, p. 20. See the Art. 
of the treaty, p. 24, and the king’s instruc- 
tions, p. 25. 
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were not to remind the House of the pomp 
and circumstance with which the fabric 
had been erected, the importance attached 
to it, and the character of solidity and va- 
lue given to it in the speeches of those 
who so latcly supported it. 

The next position which the hon, baro- 
net takes up in defence of the claims of 
the petitioners, is the pledge given to them 
at the Treaty of Union. I do not mean 
that the hon. baronet quotes such a pledge 
from any article of the act of Union, or 
from any speech either of the king or the 
lord lieutenant. The words which he read 
from the late king’s speech on the proro- 
gation of the first parliament after the 
Union, could convey no such specific se- 
curity, even if the king’s personal opinions 
had been less known both to his ministers 
at that time and to the world. There is 
one passage, indeed, in a speech from the 
throne in Ireland, in 1799, which, if read 
now, with a view to this question, the 
hon. baronet might have quoted as an au- 
thority in his favour. It is this :*—“‘And 
his majesty, as the common father of his 
people, must look forward with earnest 
anxiety to the moment, when, in con- 
formity to the sentiments, wishes, and 
real interests, of his subjects in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, they may all be insepa- 
rably united in the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of a free constitution.” But no 
notice was taken of this at the time; 
because at the time all parties knew that 
it referred to an union of the two nations, 
and not to any equalization of the two 
religions. 

Sir, there was not only no official pledge 
given publicly by the government at the 
Union, in respect to this matter: there 
was scarcely any semi-official declaration 
by which the public mind in Ireland could 
be led in any direction at that time. The 
pamphlet which the hon. baronet seemed 
to regard as the manifesto of the govern- 
ment on the occasion of the Union was, 
though no name appears to it, written by 
the late Mr. Cooke, then private secretary 
to the chief secretary to the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland.t The pamphlet to which, as 
I think, far more attention is due, as re- 
presenting the mind of the English govern- 





* Lord Cornwallis’s speech, 1st June, 1799. 
See Sylvester Douglas’s (late lord Glenbervie) 
speech on the Union, p. 184. 

+ Arguments tor and against an Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, considered, 
Dublin and London, Dec. 1798. 
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ment, is the celebrated speech of Mr. Pitt 
on the Union.* Mr. Foster, at least, the 
Speaker of the Irish House, regarded it as 
the authoritative exposition of the princi- 
ples of the administration in respect to 
that measure. He complains, that the 
influence and purse of government had 
been employed in circulating it, and that 
ten thousand copies had been printed by 
the king’s printer.t Does Mr. Foster 
find in this speech, so printed, so circu- 
lated, any pledge, or even much encou- 
ragement to the Roman Catholics ? 

His words are these: ‘I will only ob- 
serve upon it, that Mr. Pitt’s language is 





of such a nature, that one would imagine 
he had the two religions on either side of | 
him, and one was not to hear what he | 
said to the other. He tells the Catholic | 
in his speech, that it is not easy to say | 
what should be the Church establishment | 
in this kingdom; and his fifth resolution | 
states that the present Church establish- 
ment is to he preserved. He tells them, | 
that the time for discussing their situation | 
must depend on two points, ‘ when their | 
conduct shall make it safe, and when the | 
temper of the times shall be favourable ;’ | 
and Mr. Dundas adds, ‘if ever such a| 
time shall come.’” This was Mr. Foster’s | 
construction of Mr. Pitt’s speech. He, | 
at least, did not conceive that Mr. Pitt | 
was circulating any distinct and positive 
pledge to the Roman Catholics: he, an- 
swering Mr, Pitt at the time, did not col- 
lect from that speech any assurance on 
the part of Mr. Pitt to that body, that if 
they would support him in his object, he 
would support them in theirs. Let the 
House judge from Mr. Pitt’s own words :t 

. many 1 know it will be con- 
toned, that the religion professed by a 
majority of the people should at least be 
entitled to an equality of privileges. I 





* Speech of the right hon. William Pitt, 
81st Jan. 1799. Wright. London. 1799. 

+ “In discussing the subject, I must often 
allude to a speech published as Mr. Pitt’s, and 
as various editions of it have been circulated, 
T shall select that to which the government 
has given the sanction of its authority, the one 
printed by the king’s printer, under their di- 
rection, of which ten thousand copies have 
been circulated gratis by them, and all of 
which have been paid for at the public ex- 
ense.” Speech of the right hon. John 


‘oster, 11th April, 1799, p.1. London, 1799. 

t Speech of the right hon. W. Pitt, on the 
Union, 31st Jan. 1799, pp. 39, 40. 
London. 1799. 
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have heard such an argument urged in 
this House; but those who apply it with- 
out qualification to the case of Ireland, 
forget surely the principles on which Eng- 
lish interest and English connexion have 
been established in that country, and on 
which its present legislature is formed. 
No man can say that, in the present state 
of things, and while Ireland remains a se- 
parate kingdom, full concession could be 
made to the Catholics without endanger- 
ing the state, and shaking the constitution 
of Ireland to its centre. 

“‘ On the other hand, without anticipat- 
ing the discussion, or the propriety of agi- 
tating the question, or saying how soon, 
or how late, it may be fit to discuss it, 
two propositions are indisputable: First, 
when the conduct of the Catholics shall 
be such as to make it safe for the govern- 
ment to admit them to the participation of 
the privileges granted to those of the Es- 
tablished religion, and when the temper 
of the times shall be favourable to such a 
measure: when these events take place, 
it is obvious that such a question may be 
agitated in an united Imperial parliament 
with much greater safety than it could be 
in a separate legislature. In the second 
place, I think it certain that even for what- 
ever period it may be thought necessary 
after the Union to withhold from the Catho- 
lics the enjoyment of those advantages, 
many of the objections which at present arise 
out of their situation would be removed, if 
the Protestant legislature were no longer 
separate and local, but general and impe- 
rial.” 

I might quote much more from other 
members of the government, and other 
supporters of the measure; but, as they 
are only the public speeches of private 
men, and not clothed with the authority 
of a speech from the Throne to the two 
Houses, they could not, even if they con- 
tained distinct pledges to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, do more than bind the individuals 
who delivered them. 

The right hon. gentleman, the knight 
of Kerry, states, that there were private 
pledges given hy the Irish government, to 
the Roman Catholics, in order to secure 
their support of the Union; that he him- 
self was a member of that government at 
that time; and was not merely cognisant 
of the fact, but a party to it. No one 
who has the advantage of knowing that 
right hon. gentleman, will hesitate for a 
moment to receive any fact on his state- 
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ment of his personal knowledge of it, much 
more one connected with himself: but 
admitting, as I admit, all his facts, I ask 
again, what do they prove, except the 
obligation which such pledges imposed 
upon those who gave them? They left 
no obligation on others; they could attach 
no obligation upon the king, or upon par- 
liament. 

Sir, in the first place, there was no 
official body to whom pledges of a public 
nature could be given; there was no re- 
cognized organ of the Roman Catholics, 
with whom the government could commu- 
nicate : all the intercourse was from indivi- 
duals to individuals. The nearest approach 
to an assembly supposed to act for the 
Roman Catholics, was the meeting of the 
prelates of that communion then sitting in 
Dublin; and, though they deliberated on 
the question of a state-provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy,” it does not ap- 
pear that the larger subject ever came be- 
forethem. In the next place, the Roman 
Catholics could do little in the matter, if, 
in return for any pledges made to them, 
they had been disposed to exert themselves 
in support of the Union. They had not 
then sitting a rival parliament, or associa- 
tion, the resolutions of which might have 
been accepted by their brethren throughout 
the island. 

In the last place, Sir, Mr. Plowden,t+ 
one of their own church, and no mean 
authority on the subject, says distinctly, 
that though they “ generally gave all the 
weight they could command to Mr, Pitt’s 
proposition for the Union,” * * * “though 
the predominant interests of the Catholics 
was certainly in favour of the Union, no 
public act of the body ever passed upon 
it: many Catholics in Dublin entered into 
very spirited and judicious resolutions 
against that fatal measure, and several of 
the most independent and best-informed 
Catholics individually opposed it. Of 
all the king’s subjects, the Irish Catholics 
had eminently the most reason to oppose 
the Union, by which they lost their own 
consequence.” If, therefore, any pledge 
had been given, it does noi fully appear, 
that the condition on which only, by the 
argument, it is assumed to be binding, 
was, on their part, fulfilled. 





* Papers before parliament, No. 298, of 
Session 1815, p. 59. 

+ Plowden’s “Treland since the Union,” 
vol. il., ps 120, 
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But, Sir, no pledge was or could be 
given, except by individuals; and no pledge 
was given, even individually, by many 
whose names are quoted on these occa- 
sions. The late lord Auckland,* referring, 
in his speech on the Roman Catholic 
question in 1805, to the Union, in the 
arrangement of which measure he states 
himself to have been much engaged, dis- 
tinctly declares that he never heard of any 
such pledge ; nay, more, that if the conces- 
sions were in the contemplation of the 
government, they were industriously con- 
cealed from him and others of their 
associates. Abuve all, in 1805 Mr. Pitt 
as distinctly denied that any pledge was 
given by him.t 

The utmost which can be made out is 
briefly this, that Mr. Pitt was not directly 
and in words, and to the Roman Catho- 
lics, but by conviction, and to his own 
conscience, pledged to bring forward his 
measure for their relief. That measure he 
found that he could not bring forward 
with the authority of government; and 
therefore he resigned his office, and thus 
redeemed his ‘“ pledge.” Let no man 
accuse Mr. Pitt of breach of faith to the 
Roman Catholics: every expectation 
which they were entitled to form, as raised 
by him, he realized at a cost to himself 
greater almost than any mind except his 
own could measure. What greater object 
could there have been to a mind like Mr. 
Pitt’s than to have closed the war which 
he had commenced? What greater object 
could any man at any time have resigned, 
than power was, to a mind like that of Mr. 
Pitt? Yet his favourite projects of foreign 
policy, and his own unrivalled station, he 
resigned, when he found himself unable 
to. carry into execution his wishes in favour 
of the frish Roman Catholics. 

And, on another branch of this subject, 
let it always be recollected, that, in taking 
office again, without stipulating for any 
measure in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
he violated no pledge to them. The 
paper in which lord Cornwallis used the 
word pledge, as applied to the members of 
government retiring in 1801, was an “ un- 
signed, undated, paper, hastily given by 
me,” says lord Cornwallis, to Dr. Troy, 
to be circulated amongst his friends, with 
the view of preventing any immediate dis- 





* Parl. Debates, 13th May, 1805, vol. iv. p. 
826. 
* Jbid. 14th May, 1805, p. 1015. 
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turbances, or other bad effects, that might 
be apprehended from the accounts that 
had just arrived from England; and if I 
used the word pledged,* I could only 
mean that, in my opinion, the ministers, 
by resigning their offices, gave a pledge of 
their being friends to the measure of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ; for Ican assure you 
that I never received authority, directly or 
indirectly, from any member of adminis- 
tration who resigned his office at that time, 
to give a pledge that he would not embark 
again in the service of government, except 
on the terms of the Catholic privileges 
being obtained.” 

Admitting, however, that there was a 
pledge, all that can be said is, though the 
illustration is familiar, that the government 
of 1801 finding themselves unable io carry 
on their engagements, threw every thing 
up, and took the benefit of the Insolvent 
act: but when they returned to the world, 
they were at liberty,—assuming again 
that there had been a pledge,—to con- 
sider that pledge redeemed, and a new 
account opened. 

After all, Sir, I am surprised at the 
doctrine, and still more at the quarter 
from which it comes, as if the opinions, or 
even the pledges, of a minister, were to be 
binding not only upon himself and his 
colleagues, but upon his sovereign and 
upon parliament. Sir, admitting to the 
utmost, for the sake of argument, the 
positiveness and solemnity of every pledge 
assumed to have beer given by Mr. Pitt 
to the Irish Roman Catholics, the pledges 
were for his best exertions, and could not 
have been for the success of them. 

While, then, the Roman Catholics of 
the present day cannot, on the grounds of 
natural right, or on those of specific con- 
vention, claim the concession of the poli- 
tical privileges still withheld from them ; 
while they cannot, on the faith of any 
honourable understanding at the time of 
the Union, urge the legislature of the 
United Kingdom to surrender any further 
advantages to them, there may be, on the 
other hand, a preliminary and a fatal 
objection, in point of principle, on the part 
of one of the three branches of the legis- 
lature, to the adoption of any such mea- 
sure. To that objection I am old-fashioned 
enough to attach some weight. 

I will not enter into the animus impon- 





* The word is used. Plowden’s Ireland 
since the Union, vol. i. p. 46. 
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entis, in respect to the Coronation Oath, 
further than to say, that if the sovereign 
for the time being were told in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, by the voice of the two 
Houses on the day of his coronation, that 
the oath which he was about to take had 
respect to the preservation, for instance, 
of the existing tythe-system, the sovereign 
so receiving the oath, and so taking it, 
could not be released from its sanctions by 
the unanimous declaration of the two 
Houses of Parliament, ten years after- 
wards, in favour of the suppression of 
tythes. No bill which they might present 
to him for such a purpose could he pass 
into a law, without violating his oath ; and 
without thereby destroying the sanctity of 
the principle by which he himself could 
claim the allegiance of his people. But 
there may be cases in which (no distinct 
explanation of the meaning and intent of 
the Coronation Oath, being given to the 
sovereign by parliament), the individual 
sovereign may himself, as an independent 
branch of the legislature (as independent 
as either House of Parliament,) refuse his 
consent to any bill, on any ground. I 
trust that this House will never forget the 
right of the sovereign to exercise his judg- 
ment equally with either House on every 
measure before parliament. And there are 
other and mixed cases, perhaps the Roman 
Catholic question is one, in which the 
sovereign, for the time being, might feel 
that, if the legislature shall not have pre- 
scribed an authoritative exposition of his 
intended oath, he is bound, seeking the aid 
of history and of the general context of 
the constitution, to give his own conscien- 
tious interpretation to the oath, and to act 
upon it accordingly. This was clearly the 
case with our late illustrious monarch. If 
the sovereign, for the time being, shall 
judge himself to be bound by the oath to 
a particular line of conduct, it is a question 
altogether between him and his maker: 
but even if the king’s conscience be not 
necessarily bound, his judgment, which is 
constitutionally free, may equally lead him 
to the same result; and though the 
doctrine is unpopular in this House, I will 
repeat, that the king of England is not, as 
some half republicans call him, merely the 
first magistrate, but an original integral, 
essential part of the legislature, and as 
much entitled to a deliberative voice in 
any measure, as either House of Parlia- 
ment; though by the indulgence of the 
House of Hanover, the right has never, I 
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think, been exercised since their accession. 
I refer to the question only lest I should 
appear to overlook the subject altogether. 
I mean not to enter in detail upon it; it 
is sufficient for my purpose to state, that 
though future parliaments might suggest 
to future sovereigns a difierent interpreta- 
tion of the oath, there might now be legal 
and constitutional objections to the mea- 
sure, fatal, and justly and constitutionally 
fatal to its success, even if it should be 
recommended by the unanimous voice of 
the two Houses. But I waive the point ; 
and will consider the whole question as 
one open freely to the consideration of 
parliament, on the general grounds of 
political expediency. 

I mean not to degrade the question 
when I so regard it; I wish not to speak 
slightingly of the interests of so many of 
our fellow-subjects ; but if their claims be 
not of right, they must be of expediency ; 
and if of expediency, though the extent 
may vary, the principle is the same, 
whether its objects be ten men or ten 
millions. Ihave hitherto put wholly out 
of the question the number of the appli- 
cants: if a claim be founded in right, I 
should be ashamed to withhold it from one 
poor and silent man ; if it be not founded 
in right, I should be ashamed of a govern- 
ment which could be bullied by six 
clamorous and sturdy millions into a weak 
and inconsistent concession. The whole 
question, then, is, whether the concession 
be weak and inconsistent, or wise and 
prudent. 

I say, then, that the question of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation is like the merest 
and meanest question of domestic policy 
for which a bill is introduced into this 
House, to be canvassed and decided on 
the grounds of more or less public conve- 
nience following the rejection or the 
concession of it. ‘“ Right,” as Mr. Pitt 
stated, “is independent of circumstances 
and paramount to them; whilst Expediency 
is the creature of circumstances, and, in a 
great measure, dependent upon them :”* 
and I am very willing to admit, that in 
this point of view, it is a very different 
question whether the number of the peti- 
tioners be ten or ten millions: but I will 
not stop here; but say at once, that the 
argument cuts two ways ; and, if it be more 





* Parliamentary Debates, May 14, 1805, 
vol, iv. p. 1014, 
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important to conciliate millions than 
hundreds, assuming that the measure 
asked would conciliate them, it is on the 
other hand, more important and a more 
imperative duty to resist all concession, 
and to disregard all threats, when there is 
a moral certainty that we are only arming 
discontent with power, that we are leaguing 
physical strength with political importance, 
and putting new weapons of assault in the 
hands of those who have already shewn us 
that they want not the spirit and the will 
to use them. 

My hon. and learned friend, the Solicitor- 
gencral for Ireland (Mr. Doherty) in a 
speech of great force which he delivered 
last night, told us, that there were three 
different lines of conduct open to us to 
pursue ; and he urged us to strike into that 
which he called the new and untrod line 
of concession and conciliation. I should 
like to know in what path the imperial 
parliament, or the separate legislatures, 
have been treading for the last forty years, 
if not in the path of concession? Has it 
led to conciliation, or to any thing like 
conciliation? If it have not, why should 
we advance further upon it? And why 
should we entertain greater hopes of suc- 
ceeding now, than we entertained forty 
years ago? Have we, after all our efforts, 
yet come in sight of conciliation? And if 
we have not, when do we expect to reach 
it ? 

I proceed, then, to compare the 
language of the Roman Catholics of former 
times, before their existing measure of 
political power was conceded to them, with 
their later language. It will thence be 
seen whether concession be conciliation, 
and whether peace and harmony have or 
have not been promoted by granting 
political power to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. Let me not be misunderstood : I 
make now, as I have always made, the 
widest distinction between political power 
and religious toleration: I ask not in 
foreign countries for any thing more than 
a toleration of Protestants: I think that 
the measure of policy, in a government so 
mixed as ourown, with a limited monarchy, 
a church united with the state, and a 
representative body so open to popular 
influences, should be to confine power to 
those who will give their undivided allegi- 
ence to a state so constituted ; or at least 
to exclude from power, the power of legis- 
lating for Protestant interests, a body 
consistently and conscientiously opposed 
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to Protestantism, and bound to promote 
the advancement of their own church.* 
The question is, whether the Roman 
Catholics, when all penalties on their re- 
ligion, as such, were removed, were not 
better subjects than they are now, when 
political power has been given to them, 
and they are seeking more? I might go 
back even to a date within the period of 
the penal laws, and show instances of 
such kind and right feelings, on both 
sides, as would prove that, practically, 
there was and must have been a great 
relaxation of those laws, long before the 
formal repeal of them. I refer, among 
other instances, to bishop Berkley’s ad- 
dresst to the Roman Catholics, and to 
their answer also, included in his works: 
and I refer to the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics in the year 1745. I will not, 
however, rely on such precedents. I will 
take only declarations made by the Roman 
Catholics subsequent to the period when 
the freedom of their religion was restored 
in 1782. And first, Sir, I will quote the 
language of Dr. James Butler, a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic of the highest rank 
in Ireland, titular archbishop of Cashel :t 
and here, Sir, let me remark by the way, 
not merely the modesty of his title, for, in 
the first page, he calls himself simply Dr. 
James Butler, but the studied apology for 
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* Upon the general principle, Burke admits 
that “there are considerations which may 
render it advisable for a wise government to 
keep the leading parts of every branch of civil 
and military administration in hands of the 
best trust ; but a total exclusion from the com- 
monwealth is a very different thing.” He is 
speaking of the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics under the constitution of Ireland in 
1782, before the relaxation of the penal laws 
by the act of that year. [Letter to a Peer of 
Ireland. Works, vi. p.275.] Bolinbroke said 
long before ; “‘ The good of society may require, 
that no person should be deprived of the pro- 
tection of government on account of his 
opinions in religious matters ; but it does not 
follow from hence, that men ought to be trusted 
in any degree with the preservation of the 
establishment, who must, to be consistent with 
their principles, endeavour the subversion of 
what is established.”—Letter to sir William 
Windham. Works, ix. 23. 

+ Berkley’s Miscellanies, p. 108—9. 

{ He was of the House of Ormonde [see 
evidence before the Commons, 1825].. His 
work is entitled “ Justification of the Tenets 
of the Roman Catholic Religion, and a Refu- 
tation of the Charges brought against its 
Clergy, by the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Cloyne. By Dr, James Butler.” 1787. 
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afterwards introducing himself under any 
other designation, though it is still only 
titular archbishop :* in the greater part of 
the book, it is “ superiors of the Roman 
Catholic communion in Ireland :” now, 
Sir, words are things, if any where, cer- 
tainly in the Church of Rome; and the 
resumption of the old titles of their sees, 
by the present Roman Catholic prelates, 
marks pretty conclusively their own re- 
liance on the advance of their cause, and 
their confidence, I trust their vain con- 
fidence, in its ultimate success. 

The work which I quote is an answer 
to the celebrated pamphlet of Dr. Wood- 
ward, bishop of Cloyne: and speaks of 
the state of the Roman Catholics before 
they were permitted to enter on the career 
of political power. In this work, which is 
of a controversial nature, and in which, 
as such, he might be supposed rather to 
have magnified the evils, than exaggerated 
the blessings, of their condition, Dr. James 
Butler speaks thus justly and gratefully 
of the then existing situation of the Ro- 
man Catholics. He speaks of the duty 
of the Roman Catholics, as “a grateful 
body of people towards the sovereign and 
the legislature, under whom we have de- 
rived so many and great immunities :”+ 
he says, “‘ We had heard the trumpet of 
persecution * * blowitslast. * * * 
The storms and clouds of an inauspicious 
century had been dispersed by the mild 
sunshine of peace, and the harmless Ca- 
tholic reposed under his vine and fig-tree, 
safe and unenvied.{” This was written, 
let it be remembered, in the interval be- 
tween the period in which the Roman 
Catholics first obtained security for the 
exercise of their religion, and that, in 
which their appetite was first whetted by 
a taste for political power. I will con- 
tinue to quote Dr. Butler: he is speaking 
of the insurrection in the south, the White- 
boy system, &c., and he says that ‘ when 
the first troubles broke out in the south, 
the most active exertions in their power 
were used by the Roman Catholic clergy 
to bring back their deluded flock to a 
sense of duty, order, and obedience. We 
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* “The reader will therefore pardon me, if 
he sometimes hears of such men as titular 
bishops and their clergy, and if I am some- 
times obliged to speak of my own titular 
Suffragans.” Butler, p. 7. 

+ Butler, p. 10. 

} Butler, p.14. Seea similar passage by 
the late Dr. Milner, in the Appendix, p. 168. 
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exhorted them in the name of our religion : 
we threatened with the fear of punishment 
from that Almighty whom their wicked- 
ness might provoke. We argued upon 
the impolicy—and pointed out the ingra- 
titude—of irritating a legislature, whose 
power to depress us had been so mani- 
festly evinced in the very privileges it had 
opened to us.”* Compare this with the 
language of Dr. Doyle ia 1825, not writing 
under the initials J. K. L. but in his own 
avowed character: the passage has been 
often quoted, once already by myself on 
a former occasion ; but I again entreat the 
attention of the House to it. “If a re- 
bellion were raging from Cape Clear to 
Carrickfergus, not a priest would denounce | 
it from the altar.’t There is a strange 
and wonderful difference between the lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic bishop, who 
forty years ago considered that the secure 
exercise of his religion, the freedom of his 
property, and the personal privileges re- 
stored to him, were inestimable advan- 








tages, and the language of the Roman 
Catholic bishop of the present day, who 
wishes to raise his creed to political 
power. 

So much for the declarations of the 
Roman Catholic prelates : I will not, how- 
ever, confine myself to such evidence. I 
will place before you the declarations of | 
the laity; and I call upon you to mark | 
the difference between the language of 
the addresses of the Roman Catholics 
thirty years ago, and the language of the 
petitions presented at present. I have 
endeavoured to find some place which sent 
addresses at both periods, in order to 
contrast the difference in their language, 
but I have not been able to find exactly 
any such; but I will compare an address | 
from two places in the county of Wexford, 
in 1797, with the general address of that 
county in 1827, | 

The people of Moyacomb and Barragh, | 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-one 
in number, assembled at Clonegal chapel, 
in the county of Wexford, declare as 
follows :—‘‘ We, the Roman Catholic in- 
habitants of the parishes of Moyacomb 
and Barragh, think it incumbent upon us 
at this crisis of internal disturbance pub- 
licly to declare our unaltezable attachment 
to his sacred majesty king George 3rd, 





* Butler, p. 29. 
+ Dr. Doyle’s letter to Mr. Robertson, in 
Letters on the Re-union of the Churches, p. 4. | 
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and that most excellent constitution which 
his mild and paternal reign has restored 
to us. * * * Loyalty has ever been 
the distinguished trait of the Catholic 
body ; superadded to this we have now a 
common interest to defend: his majesty, 
in admitting us to the constitution, has 
bestowed on us an invaluable heritage :* 
and we solemnly promise at this altar, in 
the presence of Almighty God, that we 
will cling to him, and defend him and 
that heritage which he has conferred on 
us, if need be with our blood.” 

Now the language of the last petitiont 
which I can find “ of the body of the same 
county,” is that the parties are “‘ excluded 
from the free constitution of these realms ;” 
they, the Roman Catholics, who thirty 
years ago declared that they had a com- 
mon interest in it with ourselves, and pro- 
fessed their gratitude to their sovereign for 
bestowing on them so invaluable an heri- 
tage.{ ‘‘ They have learnt by experience,” 
said some other petitioners last year from 
two parishes close to Clonegal, that ‘ the 
exclusion of seven millions from their 
rights and privileges has been the source 
of perpetual discord and discontent.”§ 

I have now placed before you a sin- 
gular contrast between the Roman Catho- 
lic as he was before you gave him a 





* On the subject of the condition of the 


| Roman Catholics at that period, I add a few 


lines from the work of a friend, whose name 
I do not think it fair to quote, as, since writing 
them, he has changed the opinions which they 
express :—‘‘]s there a single burthen which 
either is or can be imposed upon them, without 
equally affecting all the members of the com- 
munity? Where then is the insufferable 
grievance? Why, merely this; one in twenty 


| thousand of them cannot have the full gratifi- 


Since that day, the 
army and navy, to their highest ranks, besides 
other advantages, have been opened to the 
Roman Catholics. 

+ Journals, 1824, p. 446. 

{ “Gratitude soon wears out,” as Wolfe 
Tone says, speaking of the feelings of his Ro-« 
man Catholic clients in respect to the conces- 
sions of 1793, while he was pointing out to 
them other and higher objects, i. 187—“f When 
Mr. Secretary Ilobart pressed the Roman 
Catholics of that day to say that they were 
satisfied, those who were willing to say so 
argued that the minister did not say the Ca- 
tholics were to acquiesce for ever under the 
measures intended, but only that the public 
mind should not be irritated; that every ac- 
cession of strength enabled them the better to 
secure the remainder,” &c,—Wolfe Tone, i. 93, 

§ Votes, 1827, p. 682. 
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draught of political power, and as he was 
in the first hour of enjoying it; and, on 
the other hand, the Roman Catholic as he 
is, now that, having obtained what then 
appeared his object, he asks, dissatisfied, 
for more. I ask you to tell me what you 
have gained in the loyalty, and good order, 
and affectionate submission, of your Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, by all your conces- 
sions? Are you authorised by your ex- 
perience of the past, to expect that your 
future concessions, if you yield more to 
their claims, will be attended by more 
favourable results? My hon. and learned 
friend, the Solicitor-general for Ireland, 
described in very forcible language the 
difficulty—and no one can overrate the 
difficulty—of our present position: but I 
contend that the difficulty will be increased, 
not ten-fold but a hundred-fold, by any 
further concessions. The claims of the 
Roman Catholics in the beginning were 
humble and obscure ; they are now shroud- 
ed in clouds and darkness; and it is 
hardly possible to say to what extent they 
aspire : 

Parva metu primo: mox sese attollit in auras 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit, 
I correct myself: this is not strictly the 
case; they have looked down from their 
cloud, and have shown their fronts openly, 
and told us at once what it is which they 
demand. They demand open, absolute, 
unqualified, Emancipation. They have 
well followed the hint of Wolfe Tone, 
“‘ my-advice has been for the Catholics to 
rise at every refusal in their demands like 
the ancient Sybil, which they seem de- 
termined to do.”* J might quote many 
daring declarations from the volume which 
I hold in my hand, entitled the Speeches 
of D. O’Connell, esq. and Richard Shiel, 
esq., just published ; and which, on first 
looking at it, I thought must have been 
compiled by a Protestant, for I could not 
conceive that any Roman Catholic would 
have formed an armoury, from which so 
many weapons could be drawn against 
himself. In this, I find, I was mistaken ; 
and the volume may be received as a 
genuine Roman Catholic work. 

So much for the progress ‘of demand 
among the Roman Catholics, whether 
priests or laity, individuals or in bodies. 
I will now consider the language of their 
supporters in parliament. I will not go 
back to the days of the Revolution to re- 





* Vol i, py 205, 
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mind the House of the opinions of their 
great predecessors. Lord Somers and 
king William may be dim lights in a dark 
age: and I will therefore go no further 
than the memory of many still living. The 
House will recollect that, from the com- 
mencement to the close of the reign of 
our late excellent king, measures were 
continually in progress to meliorate the 
civil condition of all his subjects. The 
Roman Catholics shared largely in these 
benefits. One by one, as has been well 
said, each link of the penal chain was 
joosened, every manacle unfastencd, and 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
went forth without fetters among the 
people. If will not detail the history of 
the acts of 1772 and 1778. I will go on 
at once to the proceedings in 1782. Then 
was brought into the Irish House of Com- 
mons the first great bill for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics. It was moved by 
Mr. Gardener :* he said, that he limited 
his claims on their behalf to five points, 
the object of his wishes and his hopes, but 
not of his expectations or plan; since he 
thought that he perceived a spirit so hos- 
tile to the concession of the fifth, that he 
excluded it from the bill which he subse- 
quently brought into the Irish parliament. 
The five were as follow: the first related 
to their right of property ; the second to 
the exercise of their religion ; the third to 
the education of their children ; the fourth 
to their marriages ; and the fifth and last, 
to their right to carry arms; the last, the 
right of self-defence, was the one which 
Mr. Gardener thought it imprudent to 
press. Not a whisper was then heard 
about the elective franchise, not one word 
about eligibility to parliament; not one 
word about the army, the navy, corpora- 
tions, the cabinet, or the Crown. Even 
on the first point, that of property, what 
was the language of Mr. Grattan? He 
said, “three years ago, when this ques- 
tion was debated in this House * * * 
I do declare I was somewhat prejudiced 
against granting to the Roman Catholics 
estates in fee; but their conduct since 
that period has fully convinced me of their 
true attachment to this country. * * * 
I give my consent to the clause in its 
principle, extent, and boldness.”+ 

If Mr. Grattan, in 1782, thought him- 


* Irish Debates, vol. i. p. 248, 15th Feb, 
1782. 
ft Irish Debates, vol. i. p. 257259, 
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self a bold man in granting to the Roman 
Catholics the measure of 1782,* what 
must he have thought of his own boldness 


—I ask what opinion we ought to form of 


it—on finding himself, within ten years 
afterwards, urging their claims to an al- 
most unqualified emancipation ? 

In the same debate, Mr. Grattan saidt 
on the first clause about property : “ it is 
a clause of union and incorporation ; it 
says, ‘Countrymen, that have been so 
long separated from us, we hold out our 
hands to you; we are willing to become 
one people; we are willing to grant you 
every privilege compatible with the Pro- 
testant ascendant’”—that very technical 
and peculiar phrase, which is sufficiently 
understood every where, but which at that 
time and in that place,—within the hear- 
ing of lord Charlemont,—was peculiarly 
intelligible. Sir, I quote Mr. Grattan’s 
words, not from his works collected after 
his death,t but from the second edition 
of the Dublin Hansard’s Debates, which 
second edition was itself published so 





* On another occasion, 25th Jan. 1782, sir 
Hercules Langrishe stated —“ If they were not 
to be satisfied with any concession, while any 
thing remained to be conceded, in that case 
common sense must suggest to us that we 
should not, by any new concession, unite more 
power with their discontent.” 

+ Feb. 15, 1782. Irish Debates, vol. i. p. 
243. 

t In the collected works, vol. i. p. 100, the 
phrase is vague, and dilated “into every pri- 
vilege compatible with the constitution.” If 
the phrase were altered by Mr. Gratian on the 
ground of any growing disinclination to “ the 
Protestant ascendancy,” it is a fresh proof of 
the hazard of taking the opinions of any advo- 
cate of the Roman Catholic claims as a given 
standard at any one time: if the phrase were 
altered not by him, but by others, it loses all 
the authority due to his name. 1 give a defi- 
nition of Protestant ascendancy by a high con- 
stitutional Irish whig in 1792. ‘ By Protes- 
tant ascendancy” (said Mr. Sheridan, cousin 
of KR. B. Sheridan), “he meant a Protestant 
king, to whom only, being Protestant, we owed 
allegiance ; a Protestant House of Peers, com- 
posed of Protestant lords spiritual in Protes« 
tant succession, of Protestant lords temporal 
with Protestant inheritance; a Protestant 
House of Commons elected and deputed by 
Protestant constituents ; in short, a Protestant 
legislative, a Protestant judicial, and a Protes- 
tant executive, in ail and each of their varie- 
ties, degrees, and gradations.” Irish Debates, 
vol. xii. p. 135, 18th Febr. 1792. Of Sheri- 
dan, then member for Charlemont, see Hardy’s 
Life of Lord Charlemont, vol, ii, p. 316~320, 
VOL, XIX, 
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early as 1784: if, therefore, there had 
been any error in the phrase in the first 
edition, it could in the second have been 
corrected. But, I repeat it, that at that 
time Mr. Grattan was not ashamed of the 
words, or of the things signified by the 
words ‘‘ Protestant ascendancy;” on the 
preservation of which, I believe in my 
conscience, that the union of the two 
countries mainly depends. Such was the 
limitation, without which Mr. Grattan 
was not at that time prepared to think of 
granting any boon to the Roman Catho- 
lics. But what said Mr. Grattan in 1793? 
‘‘He must be a visionary politician who 
imagined that after what had been granted 
to the Catholics, they could long be kept 
out of the state: for (added he) the bar- 
rier which you have now erected cannot 
stand—it is in vain keeping out of the 
offices of the state the men whom you 
have admitted into the constitution.”* 
Do I blame Mr. Grattan for this extra- 
ordinary change in his language in the 
course of ten years? Do I wish to bind 
Mr. Grattan, or any other statesman, to 
the constant advocacy of the same set of 
opinions at all times and under all circum- 
stances? Is it said that I allow no change 
or modification from enlarged experience 
or deeper reasoning? Sir, I deny the 
charge. I contend that it is the right, 
and, yet more, that it is the duty, of every 
man to change his opinions, when circum- 
stances change around him; but I say, 
that in elementary questions of civil go- 
vernment, the principles are permanent, 
and ought not to be hastily embraced, or 
as hastily exchanged; and I ask, if there 
be no security in the language used by 
the advocates of the Roman Catholic 
claims in 1782, against a change of opin- 
ion, not merely in their successors, but 
even in themselves in 1793—what security 
have we against any change of opinion in 
the hon. member for Westminster, or in 
his successor, or even in himself, only ten 
years hence, on this most important of all 
political questions? Having granted in 
1793 what was then considered so much, 
and is now considered so little, what se- 
curity have we, that, if we shall grant still 
more in 1828, the same parties may not 
again turn round upon us and say, “ you 
have done nothing, you have given no- 
thing, you have left the Roman Catholic 
as an insulated and degraded being; he 








* March 4, 1793. Irish Debates, p, 363, 
Ss 
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still cannot be lord chancellor ;* he still 
cannot be king. The heir apparent is the 
only person in the kingdom who must 
sacrifice his conscience or his inheritance !” 
What security have we, that we shall not 
be called upon to release the ‘“ suffering 
millions” from the payment of tythes to a 
Protestant priest; or, perhaps, to make 
Protestants pay for a Roman Catholic 
ehurch there, and then to surrender the 
whole island to “the religion of the peo- 
ple?” Sir, I see before me an hon. friend 
of mine who is prepared, I know, to give 
up the Protestant church in Ireland: I 
will not quote him farther, as he has not 
yet openly declared his opinions in the 
House, and is not therefore here respon- 
sible for them : but my hon. friend argues, 
that as the established religion of England 
is the Protestant episcopal church, and 
the established religion of Scotland is the 
Presbyterian, because the majority of the 
inhabitants of each are respectively Pro- 
testant episcopalians and Presbyterians, so 
ought the established religion of Ireland 
to be the Roman Catholic church, because 
the majority of the people there are Roman 
Catholics.t 

Such demands we must be prepared to 
hear and to meet. Let us not suppose, 
that by granting the present claims on the 
scale urged by the advocates of the pe- 





* “When the question for going into the 
committee on the Roman Catholic Claims was 
carried in the Liouse of Commons, I remember 
(said a friend of mine in a letter to me from 
Ireland) congratulating a highly respectable 
and intelligent Roman Catholic priest, on the 
prospect now before him. His reply I never 
can forget: ‘Isee no cause for congratulation. 
What will they give us,—a few seats in parlia- 
ment, &c.? But will they make a Roman 
Catholic lord Chancellor? or a Roman Catho- 
lic lord Lieutenant? can we expect to see a 
Roman Catholic premier? No, Sir, while 
they hold back such things from us, it is not 
emancipation, and we ought not to accept it 
from them.’” 

+ If every state ought to establish the reli- 
gious sect which is the most numerous, the 
establishment, so elected by the state, may 
vary every year, or with every parliament. 
The true principle appears to me to be this, 
viz. that the governing powers of a state, being 
responsible to God for the well-being of the 
people committed by Him to their charge, 
should give to that people such facilities of 
education and of worship as they, the go- 
vernors, think to be most consistent with truth 
and wisdom ; leaving to the people to choose, 
as they will, any other modes either of instruc- 
tion or of religion, 
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titioners in this House, we shall satisfy 
them :—Sir, that scale will not satisfy the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; at least it 
will not satisfy their leaders: and if our 
object be the pacification of Ireland, in 
that object we shall be as much dis2p- 
pointed when we have granted the pre- 
sent demands, as if we did nothing. If 
conciliation be ‘ nine-tenths of the divine 
value of the measure,” according to a 
speech which 1 heard from an hon. and 
learned gentleman three years ago, you 
will never attain more than the odd 
tenth of such value, whatever that may 
be. By the system now proposed, you 
will do nothing but arm discontent with 
power. Grant not, then, the present 
claims, unless you are prepared to grant 
more ; grant not the political power now 
demanded, unless you are ready to grant 
in the following year that which will 
remain. Consider what is the expediency 
of granting power to those, who tell us at 
once—if their language did not tell us, 
their conduct is loud-tongued—that they 
will not be satisfied with that power. If 
then you are still to leave the Roman 
Catholics dissatisfied and discontented, 
for what purpose have you made the 
Protestants also dissatisfied and discon- 
tented? Mr. O*Connell states, that he, 
as an individual, would never be satisfied 
with emancipation alone :* and Dr. Doyle 
told us four years ago, “that the excess 
of the Establishment in Ireland must be 
corrected :” — “ this mammon of iniquity 
in the hands of Churchmen.”t And he 
says, significantly, that ‘ emancipation 
will not remedy the evils of the tythe sys- 
tem.”{ Mr, O*Connell, indeed, in a speech 
revised by himself, speaks of the legisla- 
ture of England as “a foreign parlia- 
ment.”§ These harangues have done 
more harm to the cause of the Roman 
Catholics than any opposition elsewhere : 
they are not the speeches of individuals 
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* Dublin Evening Post, Dec. 6, 1826. 

+ Letters of J. K. L. p. 35. 

{ Letter to Mr. Robertson, in Letters on 
the Re-union of the Churches, p. 47. 

§ Speech on Church Rates, 1827, p. 12. 
It is no more “ foreign” to Dublin, than it is 
to Cornwall or to Cumberland. The whole 
passage is this : he is speaking of the Church- 
rate Bill — “In fact, this Act was stolen 
upon us by the means of that ignorance of 
what is going on in a foreign parliament, 
which that most mischievous measure, the 
Union, necessarily produced,” 
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only, but they have been stamped with 
delegated authority by the resolutions of 
different aggregate bodies of their country- 
men. Thus, at the general meeting of 
Catholics in the county of Clare, it is said 
that Mr. Shiel (the House will recollect 
enough of his speeches last year, to spare 
me the trouble of quoting them), “ Mr. 
Shiel deserves the confidence of the Irish 
people.”* At the meeting at Drogheda, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop and 
Primate, Curtis, in the Chair, it was 
“‘resolved, that Daniel O‘Connell, esq. 
and Richard Shiel, esq. are entitled to 
our grateful thanks, which are hereby 
given to them.”+ Nor is this sanction 
given to Mr. O‘Connell by Irish Roman 
Catholics only: I grieve to say, that the 
British Roman Catholics, who, up to a 
late period, have conducted themselves 
with temper and discretion, departed, 
July 26th, 1826, from their former 
prudent course, and at a meeting, Charles 
Butler, esq. in the Chair, passed a reso- 
lution of ‘‘ thanks to Daniel O‘Connell, 
esq. for his zealous and efficient services 
to the Catholic cause.” In this way, Sir, 
the Roman Catholics of the empire have 
unhappily adopted the violent sentiments 
of those whom they thus hold forth as 
entitled to their public gratitude; and 
have to blame themselves and their advo- 
cates only for the hostility of public 
opinion against their cause. I cannot 
but see symptoms of the deep, growing, 
and enlightened, hostility of the people of 
this country to this question; of its lite- 
rary men, largely; of its gentry in a con- 
siderable proportion ; and generally of the 
middle orders,{ in whom pre-eminently in 





“* Dublin Evening Post, 22nd March, 1828. 
+ Dr. Phillpotts has quoted the unanimous 
thanks of the Meeting at Ballinasloe, (present 
** Wis Grace the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam 
in the Chair,”) to Mr. Shiel, “ the pride and 
bulwark of his suffering fellow-countrymen.”’ 
—Phillpots’ Letter on the Coronation Oath, 
1828, p. 201. 
{ Edinburgh Review, vol. xlvi. p. 253. 
“ The friends of the Catholics have, indeed, 
too long kept out of sight the real difficulty 
which impedes the progress of all measures for 
their relief. There has been a nervous reluc- 
tance—perhaps a natural unwillingness, to 
approach this subject. Yet it is of the utmost 
importance that it should at last be fully under- 
stood. The difficulty, we believe, is neither 
with the King nor with the Cabinet—neither 
with the Commons, nor with the Lords. It is 


with the people of England ; and not with the 
corrupt nor with the servile, not with the rude 
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England reside the strength and the prin- 
ciple of our institutions. One of the 
weapons with which we are assailed is the 
use of “ great names,” not one of whom, 
pethaps, would have agreed with the 
other, in the point of concession to which 
they would go, or in the securities which 
they would require. Another weapon, is 
‘“‘the advance of the cause in society :” 
and we are taunted with the holes and 
corners to which bigots and bats are 
driven: but so long as a large majority of 
the House of Lords, and a nearly jequal 
division of the House of Commons, shall 
resist the concession of these claims, so 
long am I entitled to state that the higher 
orders are against them ; so long as I see 
the opinions of the great bodies of the 
Church, and of the country gentlemen 
of England, opposed to these innovations 
—so long am I entitled to say, that the 
most influential classes are against them. 
The hon. member for Westminster 
addressed to us, in passing, an argument 
ad verecundiam, when he alluded to the 
policy of foreign States, in employing 
their subjects of every religious sect, with- 
out distinction, in the public service. 
The House has indulged me with a patient 
hearing so long, upon this great question, 
that I hardly know how to trespass 
further upon its attention ; but this point 
is one of so much importance, that I 
venture to advert to it before I sit down. 
Theargument ad verecundiam, by which, 
looking at the liberality of ‘‘all other 
Protestant States,” as the case is de- 
scribed, we are to be shamed into a con- 
cession of the demands of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen, as if it were equally 





and uneducated, not with the dissolute and 
turbulent — but with the great body of the 
middling orders ; of those who live in comfort, 
and have received some instruction. Of the 
higher classes the decided majority is beyond 
all dispute, with the Catholics. The lower 
classes care nothing at all about the question. 
It is among those whose influence is generally 
asserted for the most salutary purposes— 
among those, from whom liberal statesmen 
have, in general, received the strongest sup- 
port — among those who feel the deepest 
detestation of oppression and corruption, that 
erroneous opinions on this subject are most 
frequent. 

* * * “They think as the most en- 
lightened men in England thought seventy or 
eighty years ago. Pulteney and Pelham would 
no more have given political power to Papists 
than to Qurang-outangs,” 

9 
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unjust in all ages, and unfashionable* in 
the present, to keep up any political dis- 
tinctions on the ground of religion, is 
founded on the assumption, not merely 
that the fact is so, namely, that all other 
Protestant States do admit Roman Catho- 
lics to equal civil privileges, but, above all, 
that the situation of the British empire is, 
interiorly, the same with that of the 
several States brought forward as exam- 
ples ; and therefore, that it is as wise and 
safe for her to pull down all those barriers, 
which all men admit were once necessary 
for her, as itis for the other States in 
question, not to erect them. 

The newest authority to which, on this 
subject, the hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) 
referred, is the pamphlet of a friend of 
mine, Mr. Gally Knight.+ When [I say 
that this work was published immediately 
before this discussion, and therefore I pre- 
sume with a view to influence it, I mean 
not by such a statement, either to deny 
the merit of the execution, or to impeach 
the fairness of the principle. Any clever 
man may write a clever book, at any time, 
on either side, without blame. I refer to 
the fact now, only because the hon. 
baronet, not content with quoting Mr. 
Gally Knight’s work so published, in- 
sinuates it as a charge against a writer on 
the opposite side (Dr. Phillpotts), perhaps 
the first controversialist of the day on these 
subjects, that, under similar circumstances, 
he has published this year, as well as last 
year about the same period, a work on the 
same question, and equally intended to 
enlighten our judgments upon it.t 


Mr. Gally Knight assumes in_ his 





* To prove that our conduct in endeaveur- 
ing to check the power of the Roman Catholic 
Church is not condemned universally on the 
continent, I might quote more than one 
opinion, even of enlightened members of that 
Church, who are jealous, and justly jealous, of 
the court of Rome. I will quote one only 
from a Frenchman who held office under 
Napoleon, and was, when he wrote, in office 
under the Bourbons. He writes thus to a friend 
who holds the opinions which I do—“ vous n’y 
avez pas émis une seule opinion sur l’esprit 
de la cour de Rome, que je ne partage 
entitrement, tous les faits récens prouvent que 
non seulement cet esprit est le méme qu’avant 
1789, mais qu’encore il se fortifie, et cherche 
tres activement a étendre son influence.” 

+ Foreign and Domestic View of the 
Catholic Question, by H. Gally Knight, Esq. 
1828. 

¢ Letter to a Layman on the Coronation 
Oath, 1828, 
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pamphlet that ‘ England is the most 
illiberal of all civilized countries ;” and, to 
the same effect, a noble lord states, I think 
in his letters to the late sir George Lee, 
that the only exceptions in Europe to 
universal toleration are Spain, Turkey, 
and England; and that, therefore, it is 
with Ferdinand the 7th, and the Grand 
Seignior, that Great Britain must be con- 
tent to run the race, and divide the prize, 
of bigotry : that, in short, no other States 
profess to found on the religious distinc- 
tions of their subjects any claim on the 
one hand, or any impediment on the other, 
to the attainment of civil honours. 

Sir, I deny the fact: though even if I 
admitted it, I could easily shew that it is of 
no use in the argument, unless the circum- 
stances of the several countries shall be pre- 
cisely the same with those of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is true, that at the Congress of 1815 
the old laws in the several States com- 
posing the Germanic body were altered, 
as stated in papers before this House, 
and as repeated by Mr. Gally Knight: 
but to this day the religion of Sweden is 
Lutheran :* and the laws in Sweden, 
against persons of a “ foreign religion” 
appear, by the papers on the table 
of this House,t to be very severe. In 
respect to one provision, there seemed 
in 1809 to be some relaxation; but it is 
immediately followed by this rule, “such 
only as profess the true Evangelical Creed” 
(I read from the Supplementary Papers 
of 1817) “can be appointed to be 
Ministers of State, Counsellors of State, 
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Counsellors of Justice, Secretaries of 


State, Men in all Civil Offices, and 
Judges within the Kingdom.” And in 
the following year, there appeared another 
regulation from tlie Diet, established by 
the king and States-general, ‘“ Persons 
professing any other doctrine than the 
Reformed one, cannot be adopted as 
Members of the Diet; but the right of 
Election cannot be refused to those who 
are Christians.’ 

Now, Sir, as to Denmark. From a 
paper drawn up by the celebrated Schlegel, 
and transmitted to lord Castlereagh by 





* Charles John the present king, was com- 
pelled to conform to the Lutheran Church on 
entering the country. 
+ Supplementary Papers, 1817, p. 41—43. 
+ Eighteenth Section of the Regulation 
dated Stockholm, February 10th, 1810, Sup» 
plementary Papers, 1817, p. 43. 
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Mr. Foster, then the king’s minister at the 
court of Copenhagen, that gentleman 
draws this conclusion, which I will read 
from his despatch: ‘‘ Frem this paper it 
appears, that the laws of Denmark pro- 
hibit the Roman Catholics generally from 
exercising their religion within the king- 
dom, and that, whatever liberty of worship 
particular communions of men may enjoy, 
exists in virtue of special favours conferred 
upon them; in Holstein, by the ancient 
Sovereigns of that country, which were 
afterwards confirmed by the kings of 
Denmark ; or in Denmark itself by the 
Danish Crown, out of regard to the 
French and Austrian Missions.”* 

Denmark, it is true, is an almost ab- 
solute monarchy; and perhaps the so- 
vereign who to day prohibits the Roman 
Catholic worship, may to-morrow call a 
Roman Catholic to his councils, having 
always the uncontrolled power of dismiss- 
ing him the next day : but in a small and 
free state adjoining Denmark, the state of 
Hamburg, there appears, when the re- 
turns which I quote were made to this go- 
vernment, to have been in 1816 the same 
system of exclusion, which our new 
authorities tell us, is confined to Turkey 
and to Spain. 

“The right of public exercise of reli- 
gion, as also the rights of the dominant 
Church, remain solely reserved to those 
who profess the Evangelical Lutheran re- 
ligion; also especially in civilibus, and 
namely for the faculty of places of honour 
in this place, burghers, collegiis, officiis, 
services of the town, and whatever else 
may be in this way.”*+ 

“The subjects of the Crown of Por- 
tugal,” says Mr. Chamberlain in his dis- 
patch, “must be Catholics, at least out- 
wardly: they are not permitted to be 
otherwise. 

“‘ Foreigners of different persuasions 
are not molested on that account; but 
with the exception of British subjects 
who, by the treaty of 1810, are permitted 
to have chapels and churches, under cer- 
tain restrictions, they have no right, nor 





* Report (1816) p. 429. There is an ap- 
parent discrepancy between this and the 
statement given by the bishop of Zealand to 
Mr. Foster, and printed in Supplementary 
Papers (1817) p. 40: but the papers furnished 
by the Danish minister of justice as well as by 
Schlegel, are strong and distinct, as to the 
laws against the Roman Catholics. 

+ Appendix to Report (1816) p. 464. 
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would they be permitted, publicly to ce- 
lebrate divine service.”* 

Now to revert to freer states: let us 
look to Switzerland. In the Roman Ca- 
tholic Cantons of Switzerland, with the 
exception of Soleure, and a late addition 
to Fribourg, the Roman Catholic religion 
is the exclusive religion of the State. 
Even in the democratic Cantons, the 
cradle of Swiss liberty, ‘the Catholic 
faith is the exclusive religion of these 
Cantons, none other is tolerated.” + 

I will not state to the House the con- 
dition of Protestants, as such, in Italy. 
have already proved, I trust satisfactorily 
to the House, that the assertions lately 
hazarded in respect to the conduct of “ all 
the civilized powers,” ought to be abun- 
dantly qualified. Admitting, however, 
for the sake of argument, that there are 
no exceptions to the correctness of this 
general proposition, and conceding what 
I never will concede, that the authority of 
other states ought to be brought forward 
to influence us in a matter of domestic 
policy ; I contend that the distinction be- 
tween the cases is sufficiently great, to 
render that measure very dangerous in 
Great Britain, which may be safe if not 
salutary in Prussia. 

Though I will confine myself chiefly to 
Prussia, on which most stress has been 
laid, I will ask, in passing, whether the 





* Despach from H. Chamberlain, esq., 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal. Rio de Janeiro, October 
30, 1816. Suppl. Papers (1817) p. 15. 

+ Suppl. Papers, (1817) p. 21. In all the 
cantons in which Protestantism is dominant, 
the Roman Catholics are free : except, indeed, 
I think that in Basle they would not be allow- 
ed to have monastic institutions, “ more par- 
ticularly,” says the authority transmitted by 
the British minister to his government, “ since 
the Pope, forgetting what he owes to Protes- 
tant princes, has re-established the Jesuits, 
and the Inquisition, and laughs at the liberties 
opposed to his own ultra-montane principles.” 
I may add indeed that in Appenzel the estab- 
lished religion of each half is exclusive: “no 
Catholics are admitted into the Protestant 
division of the canton,” p. 32. I remember, 
two years ago, asking a most respectable man 
in Zurich, within a day’s journey of these 
“ most free of the free states,” whether, by the 
general international law of the Confederacy, 
the natives of one canton might not settle in 
any other? Ife replied, certainly, in law ; but, 
in fact, no Protestant could buy the least land 
in any of them; and when I urged again the 
law, he said, the Protestant cantons will not 
go to war with them to enforce it. 
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king of the Netherlands did not banish the 
bishop of Ghent, the prince de Broglie, 
for some part of his ecclesiastical conduct ; 
and whether the king of France did not 
prohibit another bishop from circulating 
one of his mandemens;* and whether if 
the king of England were, however wisely, 
advised to attempt any such remedial pro- 
cess upon Dr. Doyle, or Dr. Mac Hale, 
as a mere prohibition of a mandement, 
there would not be such a clamour, about 
rights of Englishmen, and right of con-4 
science, as is now raised about emancipa- 
tion? 

I ask, then, is there no difference be- 
tween the power enjoyed in Ireland by 
the Roman Catholics, of bearding the 
legislature, if not the law, by their asso- 
ciation meetings; and the power enjoyed 
by the Roman Catholic in Prussia, where 
no public meeting whatever would be al- 
lowed ?—Is there no difference between a 
country where every product of the press 
is free, where all the proceedings of all the 
incendiaries of Ireland are circulated with 
impunity; and a country where, if tech- 
nically there be no licenser, it is suffi- 
ciently known and felt, that no work ob- 
noxious to the government can be pub- 
lished with safety ?— Is there no difference 
between a population of six millions, con- 
centrated in one island, with an O’Connell 
and a Shiel at their head, brandishing 
their physical force against us, while they 
urge us to add to it political power; and 
a population of two-thirds of the number, 
scattered over an immense area, without 
any political leader, or bond of union, and 
without any whisper of an expression of 
hostile design ?—Is there no difference 
between a country where nineteen twen- 
tieths of the property is in the hands of 
one class, perhaps not the fifth in number ; 
and a country, where the population and 
the property are nearly equally divided, 
and where, therefore, it is not necessary 
to keep political power in one scale, in 
order to maintain the balance of the other? 





* It was said, I remember, that when M. 
D‘Astros, since bishop of Bayonne, who had 
held intercourse with the Pope after his ex- 
communication of Buonaparte, made his ap- 
pearance at the Tuilleries, Buonaparte said to 
him—*I should do well to have you tried and 
shot within twenty-four hours.” I ask not 
whether the king of England could do or even 
say this, but whether he could have any redress 
at all without great delay, some uncertainty, 
and much popular excitement ? 
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Is there no difference between a country, 
where offices of trust and power in corpo- 
rations are elective ; and a country where 
all magistrates are nominated by the 
Crown; and where, as Ellys said long 
ago, ‘“‘the government need not fear 
having more persons than they desire, in 
public posts, of a religion different from 
the established one:” being themselves 
quoad hoc absolute, ‘‘ they want no stand- 
ing laws to keep them out ?”*—Is there 
no difference between a country, the go- 
vernment of which is itself largely vested 
in an elective body [which body, if the 
power were granted to the Roman Ca- 
tholics to morrow, would, in ten years, re- 
ceive from the popular elections in Ireland, 
an immense and most influential accession 
of Roman Catholic members; the Pro- 
testants, whether friends or foes, being 
weeded out one by one]; and a country, 
where there is no elective body, and no 
power therefore, except in the king and 
the law ’—Is there no difference between 
a country, where the king cannot deprive 
the meanest subject of his liberty, and 
cannot check the speeches of an O’Connell, 
or the letters of a J. K. L., except by 
tedious and perhaps uncertain processes ; 
and a country where, if a demagogue 
were to rise up, whether layman or eccle- 
siastic, he would be sent at once to 
Spandau or to Magdeburg? Is there no 
difference between a country, the bishops 
and the people of which, so far as they 
are Roman Catholics, resist all inter- 
ference on the part of the Crown with 
their ecclesiastical appointments, and say 
that a veto would be death to their 
faith ; and a country, all order and de- 
grees in which, the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant hierarchies, are equally and 
willingly subject to the control of the 
sovereign ? 

I have now stated the reasons on which 
I resist the present motion. Let us con- 
sider well and deeply to what we are ad- 
vancing. If I know any thing of the 
history of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
of their progressive, and still increasing 
demands; if I know any thing of the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church, 
its unaltered and unalterable character ; 
if I know any thing of human nature it- 
self, I am too well satisfied that the Roman 
Catholics are not likely to be quiet under 
the present system of civil disabilities. 








* Ellys’ Tracts, p. 120. 
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Am I then asked why I would continue 
them? I would reply, that in this, as in 
every thing else of human growth, or 
affecting human interests, there is a com- 
promise : there is no pure good, no un- 
mixed evil; there is a compensation ; and 
I believe that more good and less evil will 
be produced by the continuance, than 
would be produced by the removal, of the 
restrictions. If, indeed, I admitted that 
there was positive justice on the one side, 
and positive injustice on the other, I would 
allow no compromise ; but convinced as I 
am, that the Roman Catholics are not 
urging a demand of justice, that they are 
asking only that which I may in conscience 
either give or withhold, I call upon the 
House to stop here, and to say to the 
Roman Catholic body, “ Thus far shalt 
thou go and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” It may not be 
in our power to replace the Roman Ca- 
tholic in the same relative position as that 
which he occupied before 1793, a position, 
let it never be forgotten, which secured to 
him the free exercise of his religion, the 
free enjoyment of his property, and the 
possession of every civil right not con- 
nected with political power: it may not 
be in our power to bid the wave retire to 
its former level: it may not be in our 
power to still the tempest of the people, 
which is now gathering round us in cold 
and cheerless howlings: it may not be in 
our power to preserve the sea-banks, which 
have hitherto resisted the inroads of these 
waters : another age may overthrow these 
glorious ramparts; but let us at least, be 
true to ourselves; let us at least, never 
break down the barrier, and open a 
passage for the deluge to overwhelm that 
fair domain, in which we have so long en- 
joyed the blessings and the repose of se- 
curity and strength. 

Let me not be misunderstood : I would 
not resist the present demands of the 
Roman Catholics one hour longer, if I 
could be persuaded either that the con- 
cession of those demands would satisfy 
Jreland ; and, while it pacified the Roman 
Catholics, would not irritate and alienate 
the Protestants; or that, sooner or later, 
whether with or without this blessed re- 
sult, such concession must, in the course of 
human things, take place. If any prophetic 
wisdom told me of cither of these results, I 
would, as I have said over and over again, 
yield at once: anomalous as I believe the 
constitution would thenceforth become, | 
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would with my right hon. friend, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, incur a change which, by the very 
terms of the first proposition, would be 
without a risk: or, by the terms of the 
second, would be inevitable. In the one 
case, I would cheerfully, and even grate- 
fully, open the gates to those who now 
stand without: in the other case, I would 
only consider the best terms which I could 
make in the surrender. In either case, I 
would, when once the barrier was removed, 
do all which might ever be in my power, 
to unite the hearts and the interests of all 
men. But without such authority for the 
change, and compelled to look to ex- 
perience and analogy as guides, I resist 
the claims, because I do not see that to 
grant them would be to produce a certain, 
a probable, or almost even a possible 
good; while, on the other hand, I cannot 
but fear that I see demands rising upon 
demands; irritation transferred, rather 
than relieved; the Protestants of Ireland, 
weakened and exasperated; the Roman 
Catholics strengthened, but not satisfied. 
The present objects, if granted at any 
time, would never, I think, have satisfied 
the Roman Catholics: I am too sure that 
they will not satisfy them now. No, Sir, 
the parties are formed: and believing, as 
with deep sorrow I believe, that the Roman 
Catholic Association will never cease to 
agitate Ireland, till, in the great struggle, 
Protestantism shall be extinguished, and 
the countries separated; or, till on the 
other hand, by the awakened energy of 
the parliament and the people, and their 
just though tardy sense of their own in- 
terests and duties—Popery shall be again 
humbled, avd taught to bear in peace the 
supremacy of a power, the very existence 
of which, it would not itself, if triumphant, 
tolerate, | await the onset where I am: at 
least | wili concede no more power to my 
assailants: I will put no more weapons in 
the hands of those who are already col- 
lecting all their forces against us. If a 
foreign war should break out to-morrow, 
I would not grant to-morrow to the Roman 
Yatholies of Ireland, what I refuse to them 
in peace to-day. I know the risk of the al- 
ternative: bu: | know and calculate alsothe 
risks of the concession: I know that every 
concession has been met by larger demands 
in bolder tones: I know that for every step 
which we have receded, the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland have advanced with louder 
outcries: | see that our only human safety 
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is in our own unshrinking firmness :* one 
step more, and we are prostrate. Believ- 
ing, then, that in our defeat, the interests 
of a Protestant Union, the rights of Pro- 
testant property, the integrity of a Pro- 
testant Church would be sacrificed, I will 
not yield: relying on the strength, and 
justice, and sacredness of our cause, I will 
not despair. On these principles, and 
with these feelings, I oppose the motion 
which has in view any further concessions 
of political power to the Roman Catholics. 

Sir John Newport said, he could assure 
the House that he would only trespass on 
its attention for a few moments. Indeed, 
he should be guilty of great presumption 
were he, after all the indulgence which he 
had received at its hands, to venture upon 
occupying their time on so important a 
question at all unnecessarily. He would 
refrain from entering into the numerous 
questions which hon. gentlemen had raised 
upon the construction of the Treaty of 
Limerick; for he was content to leave it 
on the argumentative explanation of his 
hon. friend, the member for Westminster, 
on the one side, and on the bare and naked 
statement of the hon. baronet who had 
just sat down, on the other. He made 
this declaration with one exception only ; 
and that was, that he was happy to find 
that the hon. baronet who spoke last was 
notinclined to follow the precedent of bishop 
Doppin, who, shortly after the signature 
of the Treaty of Limerick, had preached 
a sermon against the faithful observance 
of it, and had publicly defended the doc- 
trine, that no doctrine should be kept 
with recreants. The hon. baronet had 
disclaimed that maxim, and had marked 
his reprobation of that abominable sermon 
in the most pointed terms. He would 
not refer to times so distant as those in 
which the Treaty of Limerick was passed ; 
but would come at once to the period of 





* The language held by some of the Asso- 
ciations for Parliamentary Reform, in 1781, is 
now almost forgotten. It is worth remember- 
ing, to shew that firmness in the government 
will do every thing necessary to repress po- 
litical grievances of thatclass. Even the quiet 
little county of Huntingdon resolved, “That 
it be recommended to every housekeeper to 
have proper arms, such as musket and 
bayonet, and to be ready and expert in the 
use of them ; to be prepared against all emer- 
gencies that may arise from any attack of our 
many surrounding enemies, or any invasion of 
our rights and liberties.” Ann. Reg. 1781, 
p. 141. 
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the legislative union of the two islands. 
He rose for the purpose of stating to the 
House a circumstance, which some who 
were present would recollect to have oc- 
curred many years ago in a former par- 
liament. ‘I request,” said the right hon. 
baronet, ‘‘ the attention of the House to 
what I am going to relate, as I conceive 
it to be quite conclusive upon this sub- 
ject. Ina debate which took place soon 
after the Union, on a Dill founded upon 
principles similar to those on which the 
present motion rests—the House, by-the- 
by, was then in a committee—I charged 
the late lord Castlereagh with having 
broken faith with the Catholics of Ireland, 
and with having violated the pledges he 
had solemnly given them, to induce them 
to assent to the Union. On hearing that 
charge, lord Castlereagh rose with that 
indignation which it is natural a noble 
mind should feel at hearing itself accused 
of violating pledges which it had solemnly 
given. I particularly call the attention of 
the House to the words which I then 
used: they were, that the noble lord had 
violated the pledges which he had solemnly 
given to the Catholics of Ireland. The 
noble Jord disclaimed the imputation I 
had made against him, and added ‘I ap- 
peal to my right hon. friend opposite (Mr. 
Elliot) in confirmation of my assertion, 
that no pledges were given by me to the 
Catholics of Ireland.’ My right hon. 
friend, Mr. Elliot, than whom a man of 
more spotless integrity, never existed, rose 
and said, ‘ My noble friend opposite is 
perfectly correct in what he has just as- 
serted: no pledges were given by him to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland.’ Lord 
Castlereagh, as soon as this declaration 
had passed the lips of my right hon. friend, 
called out, ‘ Hear, hear;’ on which mv 
right hon. friend addressed himself more 
particularly to lord Castlereagh, and said, 
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) 6 My noble friend should hear me out be- 


fore he cheers ; because, if my noble friend 
means to say, that no inducements were 
held out to the Catholics, that no expec- 
tations were excited in their minds, that 
no suggestions were conveyed to them 
either directly or indirectly, that the con- 
sequences of the Union, if it were effected, 
should be concession to the claims of the 
Catholics, and if my noble friend means 
to say, that without those inducements, 
expectations, and suggestions, the Union 
could have been carried, I am sorry to be 
under the necessity of differing with him 
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entirely. But Tam sure my noble friend 
does not mean to assert any such thing; 
for he knows that I was privy to all the 
negotiations which preceded the Union, 
and he likewise knows, that it could not 
have been carried otherwise.’ The noble 
lord uttered not a syllable in answer to 
my right hon. friend, and thus admitted 
the truth of my right hon. friend’s ob- 
servations. Let this matter, however, 
pass, and let us take the Union on its own 
merits. The hon. baronet opposite says, 
that supposing lord Castlereagh to have 
made any such pledges to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, they were pledges 
given without any consideration. I deny 
this entirely; I say that consideration was 
given for those pledges, and I have the 
authority of the negociator of them for 
saying so. Every one who knows any 
thing of the character of Mr. Elliot, knows 
well that a man of higher honour never 
existed, and that no one would have been 
more reluctant to give weight, by a cur- 
sory observation, to an unjust accusation. 
1 again say, that a consideration was 
given ; and if you persist in asserting that 
pledges were given to the people of Ire- 
land, for which no consideration was paid, 
I persist in telling you that it was not so; 
for you have the united and imperial par- 
liament of these realms as the considecra- 
tion. For my own part, I believe, in my 
conscience, that if a Union between the 
two countries had not been effected at the 
precise moment at which it was effected, 
and if each had had a separate parliament 
after the treaty of Amiens, Ireland would 
have ceased to form part of the possessions 
of the British empire.” 

The Hon. William Duncombe said, that 
entertaining, as he did, a strong and de- 
cided opinion upon this subject, and re- 
presenting, as he did, those who enter- 
tained opinions equally strong and decided 
with himself, he could not reconcile it to 
his sense of public duty to give a silent 
vote upon this occasion. It had been 
stated, during the debate of last night, 
by an hon. gentleman below him, who 
had addressed the House with great effect, 
that although the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was still unchanged and unaltered in 
its principles, he considered it to be greatly 
modified, mitigated, and controlled by the 
spirit of the age in its practice. Now, 
although he was ready to subscribe to the 
first part of the hon. member’s proposi- 
tion, he could not sce any reason for sub- 
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scribing to the latter. Undoubtedly, the 
Roman Catholic religion might appear to 
be mitigated and partly subdued ; but, as 
was well stated by the Solicitor-general, 
inhis unanswered and unanswerable speech, 
it was only the spirit that was dormant ; 
and whenever a fit opportunity occurred, 
that spirit would rise from its slumbers 
with ten-fold energy. And here he could 
not avoid alluding to a paragraph con- 
tained in the petition he had presented 
against the Catholic claims from the cor- 
poration of Leeds, declaring that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion had undergone no 
salutary alteration, either from the effect 
of surrounding improvement, or of dis- 
passionate inquiry. If any alteration had 
taken place in the doctrines of that religion, 
it behoved the professors of it to make 
that alteration known in a declaration, 
authorized by the great bulk of the Ca- 
tholic body. He was afraid, however, 
that semper eadem was more the maxim 
of their religion than it was of our juris- 
prudence. He had heard it said, that 
you could pluck more easily a beam from 
the sun, than a particle from the system 
of the Roman Catholic religion. If such 
was the assertion of the Catholics them- 
selves, the House had no reason to believe 
that any change had yet occurred in the 
system which they dignified by the name 
of religion, but to which he should rather 
apply the title of superstition. He would 
frankly confess, that the speech of the 
hon. baronet, the member for Westminster, 
did not appear to him to contain much 
novelty, in point of argument or of facts. 
The hon. baronet had entered at great 
length into the merits of the Treaty of 
Limerick. He should not follow the hon. 
baronet into that discussion, because the 
question had been considered not only 
last year, but in the course of the present 
session ; and it appeared to him, that all 
the arguments which the hon. baronet 
had raised upon the treaty had been most 
satisfactorily answered. It was idle to 
say, that those who framed that treaty 
intended to give to the Roman Catholics 
a participation in all the civil privileges 
of the state. They must have been most 
singularly deficient in the knowledge of 
language, if they intended, by the words 
which they used, to admit Roman Catho- 
lics to the participation of political power. 
There was another topic on which the 
hon. baronet had delivered his sentiments 
at great length ; and that was, the means 
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by which the union with Ireland was 
effected, and the opinion which Mr. Pitt 
had expressed as to its results on the Ro- 
man Catholic question. Now, if they 
were bound to consider Mr, Pitt’s conduct 
at the time of the Union, and also of his 
resigning office, to be favourable to the 
claims of the Catholics, surely they had a 
right to infer from his resumption of office, 
that he had not entirely made up his 
mind as to the way in which it was to be 
granted. He left us in a state of consi- 
derable uncertainty as to his ultimate in- 
tentions: but on one point he left us in 
no uncertainty. He never argued the 
question in the way in which it was now 
argued, He said he would never grant 
Catholic Emancipation, without receiving 
the fullest securities for the Protestant 
establishment ; whereas the hon. baronet 
said, it appeared idle to him to talk of 
any securities.—He would now advert, for 
one moment, to the coronation oath. He 
must say, that notwithstanding the eulogy 
passed by the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster on the earl of Liverpool, for avowing 
that that oath could not stand in the way 
of emancipation, it appeared to him to be 
highly improper in any one to make light 
of an oath, and to put upon it a meaning 
So very different to that put upon it by 
those who were placed in the hig rhest 
situations. The construction which George 
3rd put upon it was well known. “I am 
ready,” said that magnanimous sovereign, 
“to lay my head on the block, if need be, 
for the benefit of my people, but I never 
can consent to violate the solemn oath 
which I took at my coronation, by making 
these concessions.” He trusted the House 
would reject this motion, and show by 
their vote that they were the representa- 
tives of the feelings and opinions of the 
large majority of the people. 

Mr. Vilhkers Stuart said, he was ready 
to take up the mode of discussing this 
subject which had been suggested by the 
hon. gentleman opposite, “and was ac- 
cordingly prepared to do so without 
reference to the principle of abstract 
right, and merely upon the point of 
expediency. Agreeing, therefore, on this 
basis for the argument, he desired 








no more remote reference than the act | 


of Union furnished in support of the 
view which he was prepared to take of 
this question. Among the great variety 
of feelings and opinions which prevailed 


| rest by speedy concession. 
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and political condition, there were none 
upon which it was more desirable to fix 
the attention of this country, than those 
that were connected with the undoubted 
anxiety so generally known to prevail in 
the sister kingdom for the repeal of the 
act of Union. If, therefore, it was the 
wish of the government to cherish and 
nourish such a feeling, they could not 
take a more certain course to promote 
that purpose, than by showing the people 
of Ireland how little they had to expect 
from the imperial legislature ; for such a 
purpose they could adopt no better means 
than to show forth the act of Union as an 
instrument, by which England had been, 
and still was, enabied to resist the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Irish nation, and 
to blight the hopes which had once been 
so sedulously cultivated, of a very different 
consummation of the international alliance. 
If this remained to be done by a vote of 
that House, as constituted since the Union, 
what had the Irish people to expect from 
the connexion to which they had been so 
long and so confidently referred? But as 
it was notorious that the wishes of the 
Irish people, as expressed by a large 
majority of their own representatives, were 
prevented from being successfully realized 
by a majority of the English members, 
who could only so interpose, by the oppor- 
tunity which the act of Union alone 
furnished them, he was bound to de- 
nounce, in behalf of Ireland, the manner 
in which that solemn act of the imperial 
legislature had been, in its practical opera- 
tion, made subservient to the views of 
those who were prepared to defeat the 
Catholic question, when it was notorious 
that one of the great and influential means 
resorted to for carrying that act of Union, 
was a pledge, express or implied (he be- 
lieved expressed, though he cared not 
which) that that question should be set at 
Was it since 
the solemn enactment of the Union that 
the legislature cculd question its wisdom, 
alter its principle, and limit the extension 
of its operation? If, as he believed, it had 
been the object of the framers of the 
Union to promote a community of rights 
throughout the kingdom, to diffuse com- 
mon privileges and common benefits, there 
were no words adequate to express thebless- 
ings and advantages which must have flowed 
to both countries from the realization of 
so beneficent a principle. Upon the fact 
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in Ireland, with reference to her moral | of that being the intention of the framers 
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of the act of Union, it was impossible for 
him to entertain a doubt; but how had 
that intention been acted upon? Looking 
at the result, judging of the effect of the 
measure, was it not obvious that the 
original view was soon lost sight of, and 
the wise and expressive words of the 
preamble of the act permitted to remain a 
dead letter. What was the preamble of 
the act of Union? It was this—‘* Whereas, 
in pursuance of his Majesty’s most gracious 
recommendation to the two Houses of Par- 
liament in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively, to consider of such measures 
as might best tend to strengthen and con- 
solidate the connexion between the two 
kingdoms, the two Houses of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and the two Houses 
of the Parliament of Ireland, have severally 
agreed and resolved, that, in order to 
promote and secure the essential interests 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and to con- 
solidate the strength, power and resources 
of the British empire, it will be advisable 
to concur in such measures as may best 
tend to unite the two kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, in 
such manner, and on such terms and con- 
ditions, as may be established by the acts 
of the respective Parliaments of Great 
Eritain and Ireland.” What had been 
done “to strengthen and consolidate the 
connexion between the two kingdoms,” to 
promote the “strength, power, and re- 
sources of the British empire?” He 
would fearlessly appeal to the House itself, 
and ask, whetherthey could at that moment 
say, that the representatives of the two 
countries were now concurring in the best 
way of giving effect to the recital of this 
preamble? Was it by dividing against 
and opposing each other upon points of 
national principle and feeling, they were 
strengthening and consolidating the con- 
nexion between the two kingdoms? Did 
any man think that this happy consumma- 
tion was merely to consist in transporting a 
hundred Irish voters from College-green, in 
Dublin, toan English House of Commons ? 
Did any one imagine that Mr. Pitt, in 1801, 
thought this removal was alone sufiicient 
for realizing his just intentions, or that a 
statesman of his mind could imagine, that 
the best mode of uniting and knitting 
together the two countries was by putting 
their respective representatives into direct 
collision upon important questions in the 
imperial parliament? If that were to be 
called Union, it was one at least in which 
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harmony formed no ingredient; and Ire- 
land had the bitter regret of knowing, that 
had she withheld her generous confidence 
from the British government, her own 
voice might still be raised in her own 
legislature, where the voice of England 
could not be heard to drown her cries for 
relief, and deny the boon for which she so 
ardently supplicated. Was there in the 
history of the Irish parliament a single 
instance in which (though sometimes with 
equivocations and delays) the appeals of 
the people for relief were eventually and 
permanently refused and disregarded ? 
Was there even an instance where Eng- 
land, in despite of her pretensions and 
asserted rights, was enabled finally to 
counteract the movement of the Irish 
parliament to redress the wrongs of the 
people? Not one could be found in the 
page of history, beginning with the con- 
tests in the early part of last century upon 
manufacturing prohibitions, going down 
to the debates of 1753, upon appropriating 
the surplus of the Irish revenue, and 
ending with the memorable declaration of 
Irish independence in the year 1780. 
He would repeat, that at no period had 
Ireland asked relief when she had her own 
parliament, without ultimately having had 
her claims allowed. Concession invariably 
followed discussion ; and so far back as the 
reign of queen Anne, Primate Boulter had 
declared, during the tumult about Wood’s 
half-pence, that unless concession were 
speedily given, Ireland would be estranged 
from England. So long as Ireland pos- 
sessed an independent legislature, con- 
cession however tardy, however reluctantly 
yielded, would be always found to have 
followed in the wake of national demand. 
Such a state of things, however, only 
applied to the period before the Union. 
Since that time the appearance of her fate 
assumed a very different aspect. If, un- 
fortunately, this lamentable alteration was 
attributable to the Union, which had 
promised so different a result, what must 
be the feelings of the people who found 
themselves the victims of such misplaced 
confidence? Was it the interest of Eng- 
land that Ireland should be so placed— 
that when the Union was held out to them 
as the means of feeding their industry 
with British capital, as an inducement for 
obtaining their confidence—they should 
in the end find nothing but a series of the 
most mortifying disappointments? And 
these, too, to arise out of the delay of 
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settling one great national question, which, 
while kept in abeyance, rent and divided 
the two countries, and withheld all hopes 
of diffusing peace and concord throughout 
the Irish community. Upon no other 
question had there been such an intensity 
of feeling excited ; and there could be no 
doubt that, were the Irish parliament still 
in being, this bond of peace would have 
been long since cemented, and the subject 
not left, as it unfortunately had been for 
twenty-five years, a source of disquiet for 
the community. The time must come, 
when these unhappy differences would 
cease, and when all opposition to this 
question must be withdrawn. But with 
what grace would this cessation be accom- 
plished? The time was, when the con- 
cession would have been hailed with 
gratitude, but he feared the opportunity 
for that desirable consummation had 
passed away for ever, and given place to 
different feelings when the question 
must be surrendered ungraciously—when 
the Catholics would take what they felt 
to belong to them, without regard to the 
slow surrender of the act, and at the same 
instant tauntingly complain of the injustice 
of their adversaries, at so long withholding 
the implied, if not expressed, condition of 
the bond of Union. Was it expedient to 
force these reflections upon a sensitive 
and indignant people? Wasit expedient, 
when emancipation was known to have 
been promised by Mr. Pitt, when, with 
the mind of a great statesman, he sought 
to heal national discord and erect a temple 
of peace, that those who professed to be his 
followers should employ themselves in 
crumbling away his superstructure ; and, 
with a strange inconsistency, in attempting 
to persuade others, that they alone were 
the genuine admirers of the departed 
minister, while they were marring his 
promises and defacing his work? Far 
different was the aim of Mr. Pitt in nego- 
ciating the Irish Union. He felt that by 
liberal treatment the amalgamation of the 
two kingdoms might be rendered complete. 
As a philosopher and statesman, he knew 
that as it was the property of water to 
seek the level of its fellow elements, so it 
was in the nature of the subjects of the 
same free State, to seek the level of their 
fellow people, and it was a principle of 
both to struggle until they had attained 
the level of perfect equality. He knew 
that the bubbling, and boiling, and 
gurgling, of the popular torrent ceased, 
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as did the natural one, the moment 
that fair level was attained; and that 
the popular element, then commingling 
in the calm security of the same serene 
unruffled surface, became settled and 
subsided : so was it in the moral world, 
so it was between the two countries, and 
so must it remain, as long as the one en- 
forced a superiority of privilege over the 
other, and arrayed Protestant England 
against Catholic Ireland. So long as 
these excitements were unjustly upheld, 
jealousy, strife, and distrust, must prevail, 
through a people, who were denied their 
civil rights; and this, because they had 
too implicitly confided in English honour, 
English justice, and English policy. 
What peace could be hoped for in Ireland, 
as long as England withheld the promised 
advantages of her connexion? An ad- 
vantage, indeed, had been acquired by 
England ; but it was an advantage unfair- 
ly cbtained by one party exercising power 
over the other. To every contract there 
were two parties. Was not the fair mean- 
ing of the contract of the act of Union 
this—“ If you will co-operate with me, I 
will, on the other hand, undertake to 
emancipate you?” Otherwise what in- 
terest had Ireland in the arrangement? 
The Irish were a people shrewd to a pro- 
verb. Was it probable they could be 
brought to make a bargain, by which they 
were to lose all they had, and obtain 
nothing in return? What was the general 
foundation of the act, but the reciprocal 
advantages which it held out to both par- 
ties? What advantage could Ireland 
derive from it, but Catholic Emancipation, 
and the admission into British rights and 
privileges? The non-fulfilment of the 
British share of the contract left Ireland 
in an infinitely worse situation than she 
was in before the Union. The language 
used at the time, and the induce- 
ments held out, were the harbingers of 
concession. Were not the people of Ire- 
land told that they would grow rich and 
prosper, by British connexion—that their 
poor would find employment—that they 
would obtain new scope for commercial 
enterprise 2? Was nat the contrary of all 
this the fact? What capital had been 
sunk among them—what employment had 
been provided for their suffering poor— 
what confidence had been inspired by 
British connexion? And why had not 
England embarked her capital in Ireland ? 
Security was the only condition on which 
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that capital could be obtained, and secu- 
rity was incompatible with discontent ; 
and discontent was the companion of civil 
strife, which could be only got rid of by 
conceding this motion. How different 
was the present condition of Ireland from 
that which she enjoyed when she had a 
resident nobility, when her capital was 
expended on her own internal improve- 
ment—when her agriculture and manufac- 
tures were nourished and diffused—when 
her moral and political condition was 
superintended by her resident gentry. 
When she lost these, see of what she was 
deprived ; and could there be a shadow 
of doubt that, were the option now given 
her, she would say, ‘‘ Give us Ireland as 
she was before the Union, or grant us the 
fulfilment of the conditions upon which 
alone you had our consent to that mea- 
sure?” Ireland well might say, call this 
Union if you will, it is the Union which 
Petruchio gave Catherine, when he ex- 
claimed— 

“Thus have I politicly begun my reign, 

And ’tis my hope to end successfully : 

My faulcon now is sharp, and passing empty 3 

And till she stoop, she must not be full gorg’d.” 
Exactly in this spirit had Ireland been 
treated by this country, and in this spirit, 
and with this policy, after dashing to the 
ground the hopes we had raised, did we 
turn round and say—‘‘ Nay, good sweet 
love, be merry.” And yet the people who 
wedded Ireland in this happy disposition 
for connubial bliss, turned round and de- 
clared that they would not be overawed 
by Catholic demagogues, that they scorn- 
ed the intimidation of factious menaces, 
while they in reality encouraged the one, 
and gave force to the other, by the unwise 
provocative of their own absurd and im- 
politic distinctions. He knew that some 
intemperance had prevailed in Ireland ; 
but how ought that to be met? Why, as 
Mr. Burke had truly said, “ if, while a man 
is dutifully employed in soliciting a favour 
from parliament, any other person should 
improperly choose to support his cause, 
and that that impropriety should neces- 
sarily destroy the object of the petitioner, 
then not only is the reasonable applicant 
but the legislature itself in the hands of any 
weak enemy, or insidious opponent.” 
But he trusted, that this great question 
would be decided, not by the merits or 
demerits of its advocates, but by its own 
intrinsic claims to acquiescence, If it was 
decided in the affirmative, no long time, 
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he was confident, would elapse, before, as 
one man, the nation would find reason to 
condemn the present system of policy. 
That system might afford matter of com- 
placency and congratulation to the venal 
and upprincipled monopolist, the furious 
bigot, the mischievous enthusiast, the de- 
signing rebel; but every man who knew 
the true interesis of the two countries, the 
real benefits of an honest and substantial 
Union, and the mode in which Ireland 
might be best conciliated and most rapidly 
improved—every man who had watched 
the progress of past events, and saw the 
present prospect of affairs—who could 
draw present conclusions from past his- 
tory—who remembered what, for years, 
had been the watch-word of rebellion, 
would join with him in reprobating the 
existing system. A truce then to these 
needless and odious distinctions in the same 
free state. Let us place Protestants and 
Catholics on the same footing. Let us 
communicate to them equality of rights, 
equality of privileges, and we should see 
the whole Irish people cherishing an 
equality of affection for that constitution, 
in the welfare of which they felt an 
equality of interest. Then would the 
division between the two countries be 
marked as a mere geographical distinction ; 
then would the hearts, minds, and affec- 
tions, of both nations, be united in an in- 
frangible bond of moral union ; and then, 
but not till then, we might safely throw 
down a bold defiance to surrounding na- 
tions, and exclaim in the concise but 
energetic language of the motto of the 
Order of St. Patrick, ‘‘ Quis separabat 
nos ?” 

Mr. Lesie Foster began by asserting, 
that he was no Orangeman, belonged to 
no party, and had never been at a public 
meeting where this question had been dis- 
cussed. He saw a specific danger in 
the proposition of the hon. baronet ; and 
he had not yet seen, nor been able to un- 
derstand, what preservative was intended. 
It was now nearly twenty years since he 
had first resisted the claims of the Catho- 
lics, who required political power and to 
become agents in the constitution of the 
country. The statements he had then 
made were, by many, considered visionary, 
and especially the anticipation in which 
he had indulged, that the time would come 
when the Catholic clergy would be seen 
exerting their influence at elections. His 
fears had been yerified, and at an earlier 
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period than he had ventured to predict ; for 
at the last election, the priesthood was ac- 
tually in collision in order to loosen the 
tie subsisting between landlord and tenant. 
It was said, that this condition of things 
was merely temporary; but perhaps he 
might be allowed to suggest, that formerly 
it was asserted to be impossible. The 
ossibility had been proved, and whether 
it would be temporary remained to be 
seen. Thehon. gentleman who last spoke, 
had said, that in the moral, as well as the 
physical, world, these floods would find 
their level, and the agitated elements 
would settle in peace. Now, if he could 
persuade himself that the consequence of 
emancipation would be tranquillity, he 
would vote in its favour. But because he 
was convinced that no such consequences 
would follow; because he was satisfied 
that concession would only lead to fresh 
irritation, he was bound to persevere in 
the resistance he had always given to it. 
It was said, that if emancipation were 
granted, the property of the Roman Ca- 
tholic aristocracy would find its legitimate 
influence, and that they would become the 
representatives, and the only representa- 
tives of the Catholic Church.—If he 
thought so, he would be the last to object 
to the introduction into parliament of a 
moderate number of such individuals. 
But he would state what he conceived 
would be the result. If emancipation 
were conceded, no doubt, what was now 
called the Catholic Association would be 
dissolved ; but, as surely it would soon be 
revived under some other name: it might 
be called “a society for the Improvement 
of Ireland,” or “a society for the Disso- 
lution of the Union,” or, perhaps, ‘<a 
committee for regulating Education.” But 
in all essentials it would continue the 
identical Catholic Association, furnishing a 
sort of lay executive for the direction of 
ecclesiastical affairs. The Catholic clergy 
and the Catholic Association well under- 
stood their mutual importance, and upon 
this point he might quote the undisputed 
authority of the hon. member for Kerry : 
they would act with one soul, and co- 
operate for general Catholic interests in 
Ireland, to the exclusion of all others, and 
wanting nothing but one central and 
directing mind. So long as it continued 
the natural desire of the Catholics of Ire- 
land to endeavour to make what they con- 
sidered the most sacred of all causes tri- 
umphant, there never would cease to be a 
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repetition of these associations. What 
was the practical consequence of this state 
of things? At every election, there would 
be candidates standing on that principle. 
There would, again, be the same induce- 
ments held out to the electors, the same 
influence exercised over them, and the 
same spirit of interference and denunciation 
on the part of the priests, that had taken 
place before. The Catholics would again 
be told, that the interest of their Church 
was at stake, and they would be asked 
** Will you vote against your religion ?” 
It was said, that the natural leaders of the 
Catholics were the gentlemen of property 
among them ; but he did not believe there 
were enough of these to fill up the ranks 
of the phalanx who would be arrayed in 
support of the Catholic Church. The 
present members would, perhaps, be re- 
turned at first; but if they ventured to 
express their disapprobation of the conduct 
of the priests, or opposed themselves in 
any shape to the peculiar interests of those 
who sent them to parliament, they would 
become more obnoxious than even the best 
friends of the Protestant Church ; because, 
as had been well said by the Solicitor-ge- 
neral for Ireland, they would be required 
to be the unreasoning and obedient in- 
struments of the Association, to whose 
factious influence they owed their return. 
He was aware that a great difference of 
opinion existed as to the power which such 
a body, thus sent, would possess in this 
House. It was said—‘‘ Suppose there 
were a hundred Catholic members return- 
ed, do you think they would have suffi- 
cient power over the House of Commons 
to vote away the existence of the Church 
Establishment ?” Certainly not, if they 
proposed to do so in direct terms; but the 
citadel might be taken by stratagem, 
thought not by storm. They could go 
on, step by step, until they had by in- 
direct and covert means accomplished that 
which could not be effected by direct and 
open force. The right hon. member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Wilmot Horton) had lately 
suggested a plan, which he was surprised 
had not been more noticed. He had pro- 
posed to prevent that part of the phalanx 
which might be in parliament from giving 
their votes on any question relative to the 
Established Church. He believed, how- 
ever, that his right hon. friend would shrink 
from pursuing his own principle to those 
legitimate consequences, which, if his right 
hon, friend was content to go so far, would 
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afford some species of security. He pre- 
sumed his right hon. friend would not 
prevent the Catholic members from speak- 
ing on any question, nor from presenting 
petitions against Vestry bills and Tithe 
bills, and* other bills relating to the Es- 
tablished Church. He would ask his 
right hon. friend, then, if the Catholic 
members were left free to do these things, 
and were afterwards ordered out of the 
House, when a division took place, whe- 
ther every argument as to the degradation 
of the Catholics under the existing laws, 
now used in the Irish Association, would 
not be applied with tenfold force to per- 
sons in so unfortunate a situation as these 
Catholic members would be? But the 
security would be inefficient. These 
members would propose measures which 
would not go directly to weaken the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, but te confer 
power and authority, wealth, revenues, 
and influence on the Roman Catholic 
Church—by far the most likely way to 
accomplish their ultimate object, the over- 
throw of the Protestant establishment. If 
all the precautions were taken which the 
wit of man could devise, the Protestant 
Church would still be in danger; but 
there was one most important considera- 
tion, to which he could not shut his eyes, 
and that was the influence that would be- 
long to a large party, and which might be 
more effectually exercised out of the 
House than in it. Times might arise 
when, upon great and important questions, 
parties in that House might be nicely ba- 
lanced. Suppose, that at such a critical 
conjuncture, this Catholic party should 
wait upon the minister, and represent to 
him, that the Catholics expected to be re- 
lieved from the payment of church rates, 
suggesting at the same time, that they 
had not made up their minds as to how 
they should vote in reference to the Corn- 
bill, or whatever other particular measure 
happened then to be before the House of 
Commons ; would not their representations 
and their influence weigh much with a 
minister thus situated? Might not this 
party select the Canadian or the West 
Indiaa question, and thus make it subser- 
vient to their particular views and pur- 
poses? He would suggest to the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, who were now occu- 
pied with a certain great and wonderful 
proposition, whether such a party might 
not say, that though they had a great ob- 
jection to the paying of tithes, they had 
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none at all to a lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance? [Hear, hear.] The truth 
was, that the result would be the existence 
of two established churches ia Ireland, 
one possessing all the authority, all the 
revenues, and the influence belonging to a 
real establishment, while the other would 
only continue in possession of the name 
of an establishment, and the appearance 
of its authority. Such a collision, which 
would thus inevitably follow between the 
Catholic and Protestant churches in Ire- 
land, would excite increased turmoil and 
dissension, and instead of those prospects 
of peace held out by the advocates of this 
measure, the state of Ireland, on the con- 
trary, would become infinitely more dis- 
turbed and distracted than it was at pre- 
sent. He was aware of the pains taken by 
some hon. gentlemen to establish the pro- 
position, that the state should be totally 
indifferent as to the religion of its subjects. 
But that was not the law of England It 
might be a good principle for adoption ; 
but, as yet, no lawyer had been found to 
assert that it was in accordance with the 
constitution of England. Ever since this 
country had been a Christian state, the 
constitution had been decided with regard 
to the importance of religious opinions ; 
and he trusted we should continue to have 
it so, as long as we aspired to the charac- 
ter of a Christian nation. If any indivi- 
dual pretended to hold two systems of re- 
ligious belief, essentially opposed to each 
other, we should all know what opinion to 
form of such absurd and inconsistent con- 
duct. The same principle applied to the 
constitution of the country. If the law 
was to recognise two religions essentially 
opposite to each other; if it established 
and supported them both, a shock would 
be given to the religious feelings of the 
country, and a degree of excitement pro- 
duced, which that House could not anti- 
cipate. He cautioned them, therefore, 
arainst sacrificing solid principles at the 
shrine of expediency. He did not ask 
them to shut their eyes wholly to con- 
siderations of expediency in political af- 
fairs; but he could not help declaring, 
that he believed it was the specific vice of 
our time to make expediency everything, 
and principle nothing— 
“ Sed te 

‘* Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, celoque locamus.” 
It was asked, whether we had not an es- 
tablished religion in Scotland, different 
from that of the Church of England? He 
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had heard it insisted upon in argument, 
that there was a greater difference between 
us and our Protestant dissenting brethren 
than between the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome. Though he was 
averse to enter upon a theological ques- 
tion, he thought it extremely useful that 
the House should understand how small 
was the distinction that separated us from 
the sister Protestant Church of Scotland. 
It had happened to him, in the execution 
of his duty as a commissioner of inquiry 
concerning Education, that he had asked 
an eminent minister of the Church of 
Scotland, his opinion of the articles of the 
Church of England. The answer of the 
reverend gentleman was, that as to three 
or four of the articles relative to the na- 
ture of the church government, he totally 
dissented from them; but as to all the 
rest, excepting one, he embraced them, as 
containing the essence of religious truth. 
“They exactly express my own feelings,” 
he said; “and as to the one to which I 
object, it is, I am aware, suceptible of two 
meanings, one of which expresses mine 
also.” That was a pretty fair degree of 
religious agreement. With regard to the 
two great denominations of Dissenters, 
the Independents and Baptists, he had 
put the same question to their ministers, 
and had obtained a similar answer. There- 
fore, he contended, there was nothing 
anomalous in our upholding the establish- 
ed religion of Scotland, as well as our own 
church in England. There was no differ- 
ence, except as to the respective forms of 
church government ; which were in each 
country such as were best suited to the 
feelings and habits of the people. But 
the case was widely different with respect 
to the Church of Rome. He felt that he 
should not discharge his duty if, when he 
heard it asserted, that there was no differ- 
ence between that church and our own, 
he did not protest against the doctrine. 
Nothing appeared to him so totally ir- 
reconcileable as the two systems of the 
Church of Rome and the Church of Eng- 
land. The difference amounted to this, 
that one or the other was an awful per- 
version of all that was vital in the hopes 
of a Christian. Nobody in that House 
could doubt to which side the balance of 
right inclined; but he would contend, 
that it was contrary to all principle and 
all law, and would be a shock to all ideas 
of religious truth, if the legislature were 
to treat as indifferent the establishment 
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of two such systems in one and the same 
country. One argument against the pre- 
sent proposition was, that it would neces- 
sarily lead to this result—he would not 
say that the Protestant Church would be 
abrogated, or abolished in Ireland; he 
had no such apprehension; but he was 
afraid that all that substantiated our es- 
tablishment—its wealth, power, and in- 
fluence—would attach to the other Church, 
which would gradually possess itself of 
political power, nor cease to exercise it, 
as long as any thing remained for it to 
gain, or for its rival any thing to lose. 
His learned friend, the Solicitor-general 
for Ireland, had suggested, and he was 
sure with no unkind feeling, that by the 
avowal of these opinions, he was laying in 
no small store of aversion among his con- 
stituents, which might probably exclude 
him from the high honour of representing 
them in that House. Though he could 
not shut his eyes to the extent of this dis- 
advantage, he should despise himself if, 
with his strong conviction of the impor- 
tance of the question, and his deep sense 
of the importance of the principles he de- 
fended, he allowed any views of personal 
interest to interfere with the discharge of 
his duty. His learned friend was right so 
far as this, that if he could consent to 
change the vote he had constantly given 
on this subject, no member in the House, 
he believed, was more certain of an easy 
and unexpensive return. But, with all 
the consequences open to his view, he 
could not take the advice of his learned 
friend. Still entertaining the opinions 
which he had avowed in that House for 
nearly twenty years, with the blessing of 
God, come what might, he would not 
change them. 

Mr. Doherty in explanation, said, that 
his observations had been applied, not to 
an individual, but to a class of members, 
whose opinions might, possibly, be the 
means of dispossessing them of their seats. 
For should they persevere in the mainte- 
nance of such opinions, the Catholics 
would make the votes of members on this 
question (most unwisely as he thought) 
the sole criterion of their merits as repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he hoped for 
the indulgence of the House, as the pre- 
sent was the first occasion that he had 
taken to express his sentiments upon this 
subject. His hon. friend who had just 
addressed the House, appeared to him to 
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have entered upon a train of arguments 
and reasonings, which, if followed up, 
were alarming to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. His hon. friend had admitted the 
existence of all the unhappy character- 
istics which at present distinguished the 
unfortunate government of Ireland. He 
had admitted the great power possessed 
by the Catholic priesthood in Ireland, and 
that at the last general election they had 
exercised a practical interference in the 
election of the members of that House. 
His hon. friend had admitted that that 
power, instead of declining, would be 
every day upon the increase ; and he had 
further admitted the statement made by 
the right hon. member for Kerry, that the 
opposition to the claims of the Catholics 
would aggravate the dissentions which 
prevailed amongst parties in Ireland. 
Now, if all this were true, and as no man 
said that things could be maintained as 
they were in Ireland, what other inference 
could be drawn from what had fallen 
from his hon. friend, than that he wished 
to have a state of things restored, to which 
he did not, certainly, allude, but which 
could be the only mode, according to his 
view of the case, of preserving the con- 
nection between the two countries? His 
hon. friend had adverted to certain opin- 
ions which he (Mr. W. Horton) had ex- 
pressed elsewhere on this subject, but 
which he had never presented to that 
House. Now, it seemed to him, to say 
the least of it, extremely inconvenient to 
allude to matters which were not before 
the House. Good God! did his hon. 
friend suppose that he had ever imagined 
that his hon. friend would be satisfied 
with any securities, however ample and 
comprehensive? Why, his hon. friend 
would not be satisfied with tons of secu- 
rities. It was not to those who had stceled 
their minds against this great question, 
that he had addressed himself, but to 
those out of doors who were animated 
with a different spirit; to that large pro- 
portion of the Protestant population of 
this country, who feel that this state of 
things cannot go on, and who are anxious 
to yield every thing to the Catholics, con- 
sistent with the interests of that estab- 
lishment which it was their duty, as well 
as their desire, to maintain. His hon. 
friend appeared to be convinced that the 
introduction of fifty Catholic members 
into that House would be the means of 
destroying the church establishment and 
VOL, XIX, 
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the constitution of the country. How his 
hon. friend had arrived at this conclusion, 
he could not possibly divine, and it would 
be therefore quite out of his power to 
suggest securities against those ideal ap- 
prehensions which supplied thesole grounds 
for the arguments of his hon. friend. 
But those arguments did not meet with a 
responsive feeling on the part of the people 
of England. His hon. friend had objected 
to the principle of expediency, as the sole 
ground for the support of this measure. 
He also would object to that principle, if 
the measure were not equally supported 
by the principles of justice and equity. 
If the question were not bottomed upon 
far higher considerations than those of 
mere expediency, he would not be found 
amongst its advocates. His hon. friend, 
in condemning the principle of expediency, 
had said— 
“ Sed te, 
“Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, czeloque locamus:”’ 
but his hon. friend seemed to forget the 
line which immediately preceded that— 
“ Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia.”’ 
He would suggest to his hon. friend, that 
it would be prudence, sound policy, and 
wisdom, net to prevent this question from 
going to a committee of that House, and 
the attention of parliament being thus 
called to the evils which at present so 
grievously afflicted unfortunate Ireland. 
The Solicitor-general for Ireland had di- 
vided the parties in regard to this question 
into three classes; those who were for 
leaving things as they were—those who were 
for granting concessions to the Catholics 
—and those who were for reviving the 
state of things past. Now, he would 
rather classify them into those who were 
prepared to grant concessions with or 
without securities, and those who were 
prepared, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, to grant concessions to the Ca- 
tholics. He had never disguised his opin- 
ion, that the true security, if concession 
were made, consisted in the cessation of 
religious distinctions; but, on the other 
hand, he could not disguise from himself 
the fact, that a great proportion of the 
people of this country were not prepared 
to take the same view of the matter ; that 
they looked with anxiety for such security 
as would reconcile them to the removal of 
the disabilities of their fellow-countrymen, 
without hazarding those interests which 
it was their duty to defend. Now, he did 
not see why such a class of persous were 
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not entitled to such security as did not 
interfere with the conscientious opinions 
and belie? of their Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects. He did not share the opinion 
of the hon. baronet who had so eloquently 
opened this debate, that it was disrespect- 
ful to the Catholics to call upon them to 
afford such securities. He found, upon 
referring to the opinions of those men who 
had distinguished themselves in support- 
ing this question, that there was no period 
at which securities, to satisfy Protestant 
alarm, and which should not trench upon 
Catholic conscience, were not suggested. 
When he instanced Mr. Ponsonby, he 
named one who had. greatly interested 
himself in the support of this question. 
Mr. Ponsonby emphatically stated, that 
as to himself he was of opinion that the 
Catholics ought to concede every thing, 
to satisfy the Protestants, which would 
not be obviously inconsistent with their 
conscience. Ifthe Catholics, he continued, 
asked that which could only be granted 
by the parliament, they should give an 
equivalent to that parliament for the con- 
cession: but he added, that the Protes- 
tant would have no right to ask what it 
would be inconsistent with the conscience 
of the Roman Catholics to give. Those 
hon. members, then, who would be inclined 
to grant the required concessions upon 
being supplied with satisfactory security, 
should vote for the motion of the hon. 
baronet. In a committee, the nature and 
amount of these securities could be dis- 
cussed and determined. Some hon. gen- 
tleman had said that this measure, even 
were it passed, would not be received with 
gratitude by the Catholics. He was per- 
suaded that if it were passed now, it would 
be gratefully received by the Catholic 
body; but if it were delayed much longer, 
then indeed the question of gratitude 
might be postponed, as one of a secondary 
nature. He never felt greater pleasure 
than in giving his vote for the hon. baro- 
net’s motion, as he trusted that in a com- 
mittee the measure would be framed so as 
to be perfectly consistent with the security 
of the Established Church, and that thus 
at length this great question would be 
settled; for in no other way could it be 
settled. He could not believe that six 
millions of Catholics could expect to ob- 
tain certain concessions from ten millions 
of Protestants, without giving to them 
that security which they had a right to 
demand, as long as they deemed it neces- 
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sary. For his own satisfaction, he would 
not ask for any security whatever. Abun- 


dant security, he conceived, would be 
afforded in the cessation of religious dis- 
tinctions, and in the healing effects of 
concession and conciliation. He knew, 
however, that there were many in this 
country who looked for securities, and 
with a view to satisfy the Protestant mind 
on that head, he should vote for going 
into the committee. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, it was once 
more his pleasing duty to support this 
question, which had been advocated by 
all the wise, all the great, and all the 
geod men, who had adornea that House 
and done honour to their country, since 
the termination of the last century. It 
had been well remarked by an hon. gen- 
tleman who was himself opposed to the 
measure, that such a combination of in- 
tellectual superiority had never before been 
united for the attainment of any single 
object. Now, he did not think so highly 
of his own judgment as not to feel great 
relief when he found it strengthened and 
corroborated by the judgments and opi- 
nions of such an illustrious body of men, 
He did not think so ill of the moral and 
intellectual character of England and of 
Ireland, as to believe it possible that this 
whole class of persons, comprising her first 
statesmen and most celebrated men, had 
acted contrary to their substantial interests 
for the period of eight-and-twenty years. 
If he could really believe that such a con- 
spiracy had been formed, and by such 
men, what idea should he then entertain 
of the character of the English itellect ? 
What was this question, upon which, 
during this long period, all these great 
men had uniformly agreed? It was not a 
matter of speculation, but of civil policy 
and national redress. The whole first 
class of statesmen in this kingdom, who 
differed, perhaps, upon all other questions, 
combined upon this. This was not an 
appeal to authority against reason. The 
concurrence of the judgments of so many 
great men respecting this question, was a 
proof in itself that it was founded upon 
reason, and based upon the immutable 
principles of justice. Otherwise they must 
suppose that the splendid array of the 
greatest characters that adorned _ this 
country in modern days had combined to 
maintain a delusion upon this question ; 
and the absurdity of such a supposition 
was too evident to require any comment. 
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Such an extraordinary combination could 
be ascribed to nothing else but the power 
of truth. There was no other mode of 
explaining the coincidence in opinion 
on the question between those who dif- 
fered most widely on every other subject— 
between the advocates of what was called 
innovation, and the most zealous sup- 
porters of the establishment—between the 
friends of reform and the most determined 
opponents of that measure—in fact, be- 
tween men who in every other particular 
were diametrically opposed to each other. 
Seeing this measure effect such a Union 
between such discordant characters, he 
felt bound to ascribe the phenomenon— 
for such it was—to the power of truth 
alone. He did not regret that last evening 
he had given way to two hon. members, one 
of whom had made oneof the mosteffective, 
and the other one of the most convincing, 
speeches that had ever been delivered 
within those walls. He had no reason to 
regret that he had given way to his hon. 
friend, for he should be proud to call him 
his friend, the hon. member opposite (Mr. 
Perceval) who had exhibited such a beau- 
tiful union of private affection with public 
principle, and who, yielding to the power 
of truth, had afforded in his person an 
instance of a true Protestant and real 
Christian. Neither had he any reason to 
regret that he had given way to the right 
hon. member for the county of Kerry, 
who had given to the House such a satis- 
factory history of the engagements which 
had been entered into, and the pledges 
which had been made to the Catholics of 
Ireland by the government of Great 
Britain, in order to induce them to ac- 
quiesce in the measure of the Union; 
upon the faith of which pledges and en- 
gagements, as the right hon. member had 
abundantly proved, the Catholics gave 
that acquiescence, which had it been with- 
held, the measure of the Legislative Union 
would never have been carried: and the 
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mind by speeches he had heard in the 
course of this debate ; and the conviction 
must have sunk so deep into the heart of 
every one who had listened to them, that 
he by no means regretted that he had 
given way to those by whom they had 
been delivered. At the same time, he 
should have liked to have followed his 
hon. and. learned friend the Solicitor- 
general. For that learned gentleman he 
felt the greatest esteem and respect per- 
sonally; he admired him for his legal 
ability, as well as for the calm and dis- 
passsionate manner in which he had 
brought forward his arguments, and the 
judicial candour and correctness with 
which he generally investigated even 
political questions. But he felt it to be 
necessary to go back to the consideration 
of certain principles, which otherwise 
might be taken for granted. His hon. and 
learned friend had asked, ‘‘ What has a 
seat in parliament to do with the full and 
free exercise of religion?” A philological 
definition of such a complex point as that 
which his learned friend had introduced, 
might be difficult; but it was easy enough 
to lay down a rule by which the approxi- 
mation to, or the deviation from, the great 
standard of religious freedom could be as- 
certained. He would say, then, that 
religious liberty was that which prevailed 
where the law fixed no penalty—where it 
imposed no disabilities — where it placed 
no mark of inferiority of any sort on a 
man for avowing his opinion with respect 
to religion ; or, to use shorter words, where 
no individual was rendered the worse on 
account of the mode of worship which he 
followed—where every man declared his 
sentiments on the subject of religion, 
without encountering that mark of public 
displeasure which, where such freedom 
did not exist, was imposed by the law. 
For he would contend, that every man 


excluded from certain situations on the 
ground of his religion, and not on civil 


government of Great Britain at that day | grounds, had the mark of public displeasure 


confirmed the truth of the statement, by 


affixed on him by the law ; and he was borne 


the best proof which they could possibly | out in that argument by the hon. member 


give of its correctness; namely, by re- 
signing their different offices. Yet, now at 
the end of twenty-seven years, the Roman 
Catholics were still soliciting that boon, 
which the government of England, at the 


for Louth; for what was the statement 
of that hon. gentleman ? It was, in effect, 
that the State viewed with natural distrust, 
any man who professed such or such a 
religion, that religion not being established 


time of the Union, had given them hopes} by law. Now, he would say, that every 
to expect would be speedily granted to 
them. 


portion of penalty—that every particle of 
disability of any sort—which may be im- 
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religion, beyond that which was not strictly 
necessary for the preservation of the State 
and its institutions, was persecution and 
intolerance. It might differ from the 
auto da fe in point of humanity, but not 
in point of principle. A man might be 
restrained by particular feelings — he 
might be prevented by the dictates of a 
certain policy—from proceeding to ex- 
tremities, with reference to those whose 
religious opinions differed from his own ; 
but it was clear, if he were consistent 
with himself, that the same argument, 
which, in his opinion, justified him in 
interfering at all with those whose creed 
differed from his own might be advanced 
if he wished to proceed further. The only 
question was, as to the prudence and 
policy of the severity that might be em- 
ployed to protect the State from any 
danger to be apprehended from those 
who dissented from the established re- 
ligion. 

Such, however, was not his doctrine. 
Much had been said in that House, rela- 
tive to lord Somers, whose name had been 
a good deal abused. What said lord 
Somers? And here it ought to be ob- 
served, that the circumstances of the times 
in which lord Somers lived were very 
different from those of the present day. 
Lord Somers quoted the principles which 
had been alluded to with reference to the 
Protestant Dissenters, and he (sir J. M.) 
would quote them with pleasure on this 
auspicious day, when his majesty had 
given his royal assent to the most just, 
the most wise, and the most paternal, 
measure that had been passed in this 
country since the era of the Revolution. 
By that measure the Dissenters were 
restored to thew long-lost, but never 
justly-forfeited, birth-right. Lord Somers 
was quoted as speaking of Dissenters ; 
but he (sir J. M.) would apply the prin- 
ciple laid down by lord Somers to the 
Roman Catholics and to all mankind. 
What was that principle? It was, that 
the punishment of incapacity which was 
inflicted under the bill for the Prevention 
of Occasional Conformity was, next to 
loss of life, the heaviest that could be in- 
flicted : for an Englishman could not be 
placed in a more wretched condition, than 
by being deprived of an opportunity to 
serve his prince, and to defend his coun- 
try; and therefore nothing but a crime of 
the most detestable nature ought to debar 
him from proceeding in that honourable 
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path. Such was the opinion of lord 
Somers, who was at the head of the 
conference relative to the bill, and who 
was supposed to be the writer of the 
reasons against the measure which ap- 
peared on the Lords’ Journals. But his 
learned friend, the Solicitor-general, had 
thought it sufficient to say, that the laws 
established in the time of Charles 2nd, 
and afterwards by king William, proved 
the wisdom and foresight of our ances- 
tors. His learned friend had contented 
himself with a very short course of rea- 
soning on this point. He said, “it was 
the wisdom of their ancestors that placed 
these bars against the Roman Catholics, 
and that religion had, in no respect, 
changed since those measures were deemed 
necessary.” Now, in his opinion, a 
mind so logically constructed as that 
of his Jearned friend, had never before 
argued so illogically. He (sir J. M.) felt 
grateful for what had been done by the 
wisdom of their ancestors, he felt a 
deep respeet for their wisdom, and he 
would do much to place it in the most 
favourable point of view; but no praise 
was less called for, than that which was 
lavished on the wisdom of their ancestors, 
when they enacted laws which, on account 
of religion, inflicted civil incapacity on a 
numerous body of individuals. Speaking 
of that system they could not say “ Hec 
sapientia guondam.” Their ancestors might 
have gone on with this system of exclu- 
sion, till one feeling of jealousy, of distrust, 
of hatred, prevailed through the country 
—they might have excited the most furious 
passions of various sects, till they en- 
gaged in bella internectna—they might 
have adopted measures of this rovolting 
nature, until neither peace nor safety 
could be found in the country—but surely 
such a system would not speak much for 
the wisdom of their ancestors. That 
species of the wisdom of their ancestors 
was only to be removed by the progress of 
intelligence and reason. 

He should not speak further of that 
wisdom; but would call the attention of 
the House to the change which had taken 
place in the sentiments of mankind, on 
this subject of exclusion on account of re- 
ligion. Only two hundred and fifty years 
had elapsed since the reign of that queen 
who was considered to be the head of the 
Protestant religion. At that day every 
state in Europe punished the professors of 
that Protestant religion with death, when- 
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ever they were discovered. Scarcely had | lieved that there were few or none of that 
two hundred years elapsed since two | persuasion in the Swedish territories. 
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He 


Arians were, on account of their religious | knew, however, that the system of exclu- 
tenets, put to a cruel death in this coun- | sion did not hold with respect to Denmark ; 
try ; and, in the time of Edward 6th, the | because he had been acquainted with a 


cradle of the Protestant Church 
covered with blood. These scenes had 


was | Roman 


| 


Catholic gentleman, of Irish 
descent, though born in one of the Danish 


taken place under the eyes of a man who, | West-India islands —he meant the late 
in some respects, was very amiable, and | Mr. Morton—who had filled the situation of 


for whom, considermg the age in which 
he lived, he was ready to make an ample 
allowance. A lapse of two hundred and 
fifty years had since taken place, and they 
had arrived at a time, when every state 
professed toleration, and almost all of them 
practised what they professed. They had 
arrived at a time, in which religious liberty, 
in the sense in which he had described it, 
when no man was the worse, when no man 
suffered any exclusion from civil privileges, 
on account of his religious opinions, gener- 
ally prevailed. If they looked from the 
Pyrenees to the Alps, from Archangel to the 
confines of Kamtschatka, they would find 
that this feeling was predominant, and was 
every hour becoming stronger. They would 
find it prevalent in Russia; they would find 
it triumphant in all the states which com- 
posed the Germanic body. The ruling 
power in Saxony acted on this pinciple : 
the Roman Catholic king of Bavaria go- 
verned with an equal hand his Protestant 


subjects, while the Protestant monarch of | 


Prussia extended the same paternal and 
protecting hand to his subjects of the 
Roman Catholic faith. England and 
Prussia had long been at the head of those 
powers which considered the protection of 
religious liberty as the proud badge of 


| 





representative of Denmark in this country. 
He knew another Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, a native of Northumberland, who was 
a resident at the court of the king of the 
Netherlands. Where, then, he asked, 
did the system of exclusion prevail. In 
the states of the south of Europe, where 
there were many infidels, but no Pro- 
testants? Yes: the system existed in 
England, and it existed in Spain? It ex- 
isted in the country of Locke, and also in 
the country of Loyola; in the dominions 
of the House of Brunswick, and under the 
government (if I may dignify it with the 
title) of Ferdinand 7th. It was in this 
base society that the wisdom of their an- 
cestors was cherished and keptup. There 
they might see every attempt made to per- 
petuate a few fragments of that ancient 
tyranny and intolerance which had created 
so much misery-— which was even now 
endangering the tranquillity and integrity 


(of the empire—which was breaking the 


civilization ; and they ‘ooked on other na- | 


tions as coarse and uncultivated, when 
they countenanced a system of exclusion 
on account of reiigious opinion. 
still retained her high situation, under a 
prince of the House of Nassau, as the pro- 
tectress of liberal principles. That was, 
perhaps, the best governed and most pros- 
perous state on the continent. He re- 
joiced in the illustrious name of Nassau, 
which was dear to every friend of freedom ; 
and he only regretted that England, under 
a prince of the House of Hanover, should 


have retrograded from her proper place in | 


the van of tolerant and liberal nations, and 
fallen into the rear. By the late change 
in Sweden, a Catholic king had been 
placed on the throne. Whether she still 
persisted in excluding Roman Catholics 
from power, he could not tell ; but he be- 


link that joined us to the most, precious 
member of the British State—which was 
keeping shut that door which effectually 
precluded the commencement of improve- 
ment, and would continue todo so uatil it 
was thrown open, which continued to 
inflict on the great body of the people of 
Ireland that unworthy treatment under 
which they had so long suffered. It is 


‘now seven hundred and fifty years since 


Holland | 


the first landing of the Anglo Romans on 
the Irish soil, and from that time down- 


‘wards, the chieftains and the people of 


Ircland had been stretching out their 
hands towards England, praying to be ad- 


mitted to an equal share of those rights 


which all ought alike to possess. Tor 
seven hundred and fifty years had Eng- 
land been reftising the concession of those 
rights, which so far from denying, she 
ought to have been the first to implore 
them to accept. By that means Ireland 
would have been made the strength and 
bulwark of Great Britain, instead of being 
a point of weakness and insecurity. But, 
by a just dispensation of Providence, 
England was inflicting on herself all the 
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miseries which the great body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland had been made to suffer. 
England felt it in a tottering government, 
in the distrust of public men, in the differ- 
ences which existed to such an extent 
amongst them, and in the difficulty that 
presented itself against the formation of a 
hearty and effectual coalition for the 
service of the country. By and by, she 
would feel the ruinous consequences in a 
still more vital part. She would feel it in 
the utter beggary and ruin of the labour- 
ing classes in this country ; who would be 
ruined by the influx of myriads of starving 
wretches from Ireland, whom misery and 
misgovernment would assuredly drive 
upon the shores of England. She would 
feel it by starvation being brought upon 
her by the presence of thousands whom she 
would be unable to support, and who would 
find themselves under the dire necessity 
of venturing hither with the knowledge 
that they could not do worse, and in the 
hope that they might drag on a wretched 


existence, at a point just above that of 


starvation. To this state would things 
most certainly arrive. It then became 
the question, whether it was worth while 
to make a stand for the continuance of a 
system which must render the government 
weak and tottering, and reduce the people 
to the lowest scale of degradation com- 
patible with the bare preservation of 
human life. He felt more strongly than 
he could convey to others the debt which 
they owed to the people of Ireland, 
for such a long period of misrule. Con- 
sidering the character of both nations— 
considering the time this system had con- 
tinued—considering the one people as the 
bravest and the most free on earth—con- 
sidering the other as the most gallant, and 
possessing as much genius as any people 
in Europe—he could not avoid thinking, 
that the course of misrule and misgovern- 
ment which had been followed was with- 
out a parallel in the history of the world. 
If gentlemen chose to look to the sort 
of rule which barbarians exercised over 
their fellows, or to mark the contests 
of savages and canibals, it was possible 
that the scenes displayed might be matched 
by others equally atrocious; but, con- 
sidering the two countries as nearly allied 
to each other—considering the character 
of the people of England and Jreland— 
he must again declare, that the case was 
without a parallel. ; 





He felt binself called on to say, that if] and exhortation. 
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the question of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts had been carried, as a 
matter of triumph over any party in Eng- 
land, and more especially over the Esta- 
blished Church, he should have abstained 
from any notice of it, in considering the 
present subject. It was not, however, 
carried in a spirit of triumph, but in a spi- 
rit of conciliation. He hated the word 
triumph, when applied to the success of 
any measure that was fairly argued between 
citizen and citizen. Tohim, “ Bellanullos 
habitura triumphos.” It was not, he re- 
peated, a triumph over the Church, but a 
triumph of liberality, which they owed to 
the improvement of the age The most 
enlightened prelates had given the measure 
their support—men equal to the most pro- 
found consideration of subjects of that na- 
ture—and not more estimable for their 
great learning, than for the possession of 
all those Christian qualities that became 
their sacred character. They possessed a 
proper zeal for the interest of religion, and 
at the same time were not unmindful to 
protect that establishment of which they 
were the guardians. They had, on the late 
oceasion, treated with cool indifference 
every taunt and slander that had been 
thrown outagainst them. They considered 
wiscly and well, their own rights ; they took 
care of those interests that were intrusted 
to their superintendance ; and they proved, 
that calmness and temper were much bet- 
ter qualities than the most hot-headed 
zealotry. We owed to those reverend 
prelates the distinction which had been 
so well drawn between ‘a church,” 
and an “established church,” and a dis- 
tinction might also be drawn between a 
religion anda church. Religion consisted 
in the Jove and reverence which were due 
from man to perfect wisdom and unmingled 
goodness. The seat of religion was in the 
soul; no human power could reach it; no 
human eye could scrutinize it. It was the 
strong chain of relationship between man 
and his Creator. It was too sacred to be 
made the subject of any legislative enact- 
ment; it was too pure and reverential to 
be treated with that levity which was inci- 
dental to all discussions in a deliberative 
assembly. A church, as they had been 
well taught by those reverend prelates, was 
a different thing from an_ established 
church. A church was a society of men 
agreeing in opinion on religious points, and 
meeting together for mutual instruction 
Such a church was the 
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Christian church before any establishment 
was made forit. That church was as pure 
and dignified under Domitian at it was 
under Theodosius ; the light of that church 
shone as brightly when Cyprian was led to 
the flames at Carthage as when Chrysos- 
tom ruled over it in Constantinople. The 
episcopal church of North America, pos- 
sessing all the simplicity of the primeval 
church, flourished under equal laws, but 
had no establishment. The rev. gentleman, 
who was at the head of that church, paid a 
visit to this country some years ago, and 
was received by all classes of the clergy 
with an unfeigned welcome. He returned 
to his country, and soon after preached a 
sermon in his cathedral church. In the 
course of that sermon, he said, that not- 
withstanding the gratitude he felt towards 
the clergy of this country, for their kind- 
ness to him, and the admiration with which 
they had inspired him, still “‘ he would ra- 
ther have his church persecuted than esta- 
blished.” He did not mean to applaud 
this sentiment, to praise the discretion of 
the gentleman who had uttered it, or to 
approve of the language in which it was 
couched; but merely to show the distinc- 
tion which was felt between the establish- 
ment of a church, instituted by the civil 
power, to disseminate religion and mora- 
lity throughout the community, and that 
which had no connexion with the civil 
power. The former was the creature of 
the law, and over religion the law had no 
power. An established church was, how- 
ever, one of the most venerable institutions 
of every community, and deserved to be 
protected and secured. 

The only question, then, in this case was, 
“* What are the best means of securing and 
supporting the church?” Now from the 
course of discussion on the repeal of the 





Corporation and Test acts, they had learned 
something important. One of the most | 
learned prelates, Dr. Marsh, bishop of Pe- | 
terborough, published a charge last year | 
entirely on the subject of the Roman Ca- | 
tholic claims, and decidedly directed | 
against them. Now, what was the first | 
evil which that learned prelate apprehended 
as likely to arise from granting concessions | 
to the Roman Catholics? The learned 

prelate said ‘‘ such a measure would be so | 
pregnant with evil, it would be so destruc- | 
tive to the interests of the country, that | 
it was impossible to say where the mischief | 
would end—it might even bring about the | 
repeal of the ‘lest and Corporation acts.” | 
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[A laugh.] It followed, then, that, in the 
opinion of that learned prelate, the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts would be 
a greater evil than concession to the Ca- 
tholics ; for otherwise he would not have 
considered the former evil as a grievous 
aggravation of the latter. He had never 
heard stated, by the opponents of the Ca- 
tholic claims, what mischief was likely to 
arise to the church by conceding those 
claims. But, with respect to the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts, it was 
feared by those who opposed that repeal 
that it would open the door to every sort 
of sectarianism i the Church of England. 
Therefore they were hostile to any interfe- 
rence with that which Blackstone had fool- 
ishly enough called the bulwarks against 
Jews, Turks, and Infidels — those bul- 
warks had been removed, and the event 
had left no unpleasant impression on the 
mind of any person, and the secure slum- 
bers of the church were not at all likely 
to be disturbed by the machinations of 
Jews, Turks, or Infidels. The repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts ought to 
show the possibility of individuals at length 
agreeing ona point of principle, even in 
cases where prejudices had been'strong and 
inveterate. It showed that by prudence, 
by conciliation, and by weighing a subject 
calmly, many difficulties might be over- 
come. It was now admitted that a test 
of belief was a most useless expedient for 
supporting an established church, and he 
hoped that the right rev. prelates, who had 
shown such enlightened wisdom on the sub- 


ject of the Testand Corporation acts, would 


bring their minds to consider, with the same 
charitable feelings, the case of the Roman 
Catholics, and the cruelty of keeping men 
from civil privileges on account of their 
religion. It was telling them that society 
distrusted them on account of that which 
they most revered—it was pointing out 
that as their shame, which they looked upon 
as their chief praise and glory. It wasa 
dart that struck the finest feelings of man : 
it was not awound on his body, but it was 
an attack on his conscience, and that too 
through that worship which he most ve- 
nerated and loved. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
proceeded to say, that he did not under- 
stand the policy of those who acted on a 
system of delay and hesitation, with re- 
spect to the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics. He could understand the two ex- 
tremes of those on the one hand who would 
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have the courage to revive the whole of 
the penal code, and of those on the other 
who were willing to grant the concessions 
which the Catholics claimed: but he could 
not understand the policy of that party 
who admitted that the Roman Catholics 
ought to be put in possession of their 
rights, but who always objected to the 
time. Their conduct was the most mon- 
strous, absurd, and extravagant, that could 
be conceived. He called on them to con- 
sider if, by these reserves and hesitations, 
they would reveal to the world that most 
fatal of secrets; that they would not do 
it until it was extorted from them. They 
would lose all the merit of concession, 
and deprive conciliation of all its healing 
power. As in the case of America, so in 
the case of Ireland, they were heaping up 
humiliation for their country. The Crown 
of England had been made to sue for 
peace, at the hands of those who, but a 
few months before, she had denounced as 
rebels. Thepeople of America were called 
vagrants, and branded by every opprobrious 
epithet, while their speeches in their as- 
sembled Parliament were treated by the 
zealots of the day as the speeches of the Ca- 
tholics were treated now. Let them be- 
ware. The symptoms of the disease had 
appeared: for the language complained 
of, though it might provoke a foolish go- 
vernment, instructed a wise one. Would 
this government continue, by calling for 
coercion or by opposing conciliation, to 
draw the House into a silent acquiescence 
in the system which now reigned in Ire- 
land? ‘They had succeeded so far, to so 
great an extent had the delusion gone, that 
a gentleman whose character he knew to 
be one of the mildest, he meant the hon. 
member for Ripon, (Sir R. Inglis) had 
concluded his speech by saying, “ I will 
not yield these points ; and if they are to 
be obtained, let them be got from us by 
force.” Hedid not pretend to have caught 
the exact words, but that wastheir import. 
Now, when he heard such language trom 
a man like his hon. friend, whose intelli- 
gence, benevolence, and kindly feeling, 
were so universally acknowledged, he could 
not but call upon the House to consider of 
what intensity must be the mischievous 
principle, which glowed under the ashes 
of such a political profession. There were 
too many, who, like his respected and hon. 
friend, were prone to talk of the “ vigour 
and determination” necessary to be mani- 
fested by government towards Ireland. 
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For his own part, he never heard those 
words, without remembering how eloquent- 
ly and how powerfully he had heard them 
dilated upon in that assembly, by a voice 
which never was heard within those walls 
without delighting him, at least; and 
which, not more unfortunately for him 
than for the country, had now ceased to be 
heard, for ever. What, however, must he 
hink of the principles of this opposition 
to the Catholic Claims, when he found 
that it could induce a member, of a de- 
portment so mild, of manners so gentle- 
manly, and of temper so usually unrufiled, 
as those which were peculiar to the hon. 
member for Ripon—to declare in his place 
that he would rather the Irish Catholics 
should extort by force the objects of their 
petitions,than yield them to their entreaties. 
He asked what probability there was of 
the people of Ireland abating in their ar- 
dour for the attainment of those rights ? 
What was there in the conduct or condi- 
tion of England to induce them to do so ? 
Let them look at the retribution which 
England was sufiermg on account of her 
injustice and oppression towards Ireland. 
This very question had overthrown no less 
than three administrations, and prevented 
the formation of a great many more. Let 
them look at the elections too, and they 
would see that this question had kept up 
a perpetual state of division in England. 
From 1812 to the present moment, no man 
had been hardy enough to propose an ad- 
ministration which should be purely anti- 
Catholic. From that period that was to 
say for sixtecn years, no administration 
had dared to avow themselves friends to 
the permanency of the present system. 
Could gentlemen be serious in thinking 
the permanency of such a state of things 
desirable 2? Could it be expected that the 
people of Ireland, witnessing what they 
had witnessed, would desist from their im- 
portunities, when they heard the right 
hon. gentleman, who last year had rested 
the condition of his services to the State 
upon the higher or lower shade of Protest- 
antism in the cabinet, and who had com- 
plained of the painful and difficult situa- 
tion in which he was placed, he being 
nearly the only one amongst his colleagues 
opposed to the Catholic claims— when 
they saw that right hon. gentleman, short- 
ly after his return to oftice, declare that 
the majority of only four showed the im- 
possibility of forming an administration 
upon extreme or exclusive principles,— 
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could they doubt of ultimate success ? 
The present administration had happily 
disappointed the hopes of the exclusives 
and the zealots. It had been truly said 
by an hon. gentleman, who had spoken so 
ably and so beautifully on the preceding 
night, that the only palpable mark of dis- 
tinction now remaining was that betwecn 
the favourers and the opposers of the Ca- 
tholics. It wasclear, therefore, that sooner 
or later the balance must be struck, and 
that victory or concession must determine 
this dispute. If it continued, the govern- 
ment could never be so constituted as to 
ensure that confidence at home, and thai 
respect abroad, which were absolutely ne- 
cessary to the effective application of the 
resources of the state. They told them 
that they were agreed on every other point. 
They might whisper this to their hearts : 
ambition, and a desire to believe that it 
was really so, might persuade them of the 
truth of it; but he did not believe it would 
support them through the difficulties in 
which they might find themselves placed. 
He believed that when they saw the pros- 
pect of a dissolution of a ministry, each 
would begin to make provision for the hour 
in which they might be opposed to each 
other. If there was any truth in these 
views, and if it were clear that under cer- 
tain circumstances the government must 
be essentially weakened, from a difference 
of opinion in the cabinet on this subject, 
then the situation of this country ought 
and must teach Ireland not to despair, and 
that they must succeed at last. The peo- 
ple of Ireland would note the signs of the 
times; and, among those signs, they would 
note the inclination of the rising genera- 
tion, especially among men of talent. And 
what was that inclination? Letany man look 
around that House, and tell him why it 
was that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
was the only exception, a splendid excep- 
tion, he admitted—that he was the only 
great parliamentary character, who, with- 
in the last twelve years had em- 
braced that party, which, in court 
favour as well as Parliamentary in- 
fiuence, was considered to surpass all 
others. The reason of this want of con- 
currence with the priaciples of that party 
among the rising youth of the day, might 
be found in the conviction thattheir talents 
ought not to be exerted against the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom, and that they 
could not lend their aid to the views of 
that party without placing themselves in 
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opposition to their principles, and to the 
general feelings of mankind. One more 
observation. Youth was not the age of 
fear. The apprehension of doubtful or re- 
mote evils were peculiar to the more ad- 
vanced stages of life; and he rejoiced, 
therefore, that it was among the youth of 
the country that the disposition to support 
this measure more particularly manifested 
itself. He rejoiced, too, that while there 
was the less to apprehend from the influ- 
ence of fear, there was the less likelihood 
that, under the cover of fear, the base vice 
of personal fear would be confounded with 
fear for the public good. On which side, 
too, had the conversions on this subject 
been? On the one side there was the 
whole influence of Government; for what- 
ever might be said to the contrary, it was 
well known that promotions in the church 
and the law were greatly influenced by 
the circumstance of men being friends or 
enemies to the Catholics. With all this 
influence what conversions had there been 
onthatside? He knewof none. On the 
other side, however, they had instances of 
men, possessed not only of talents, but of 
ambition too, who, in the face of place, 
power, and promotion, had clung to gene- 
rous principles, and resisted the tempta- 
tions which were held out to those who 
would support a cold and narrow policy. 
The people of Ireland would see that they 
had youth and virtue on their side, and 
that men espoused their cause who had 
prevailed against the temptations of place 
and power. And therefore neither he nor 
they could feel any doubt that, if those 
fatal measures of coercion, which had been 
obscurely hinted at, were ever attempted 
to be put in practice, they would see more 
conversions, more members of a gallant 
and gencrous nation listen to the voice of 
their country: but he did wish that 
House to hear the voice of generosity and 
justice before that took place ; he did not 
wish that they should be last in the race. 
Let it be recollected, that in times of fo- 
reign confederacy the minister of the 
state might be suddenly converted to Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and occupying him- 
self no longer with quibbles upon the jus- 
tice or the expediency of granting the 
claims of the Catholics, think only of the 
preservation of his country. Let those 
who wish these concessions to be still with- 
held consider, that the time may not be 
far distant, when the government may find 
that to be a matter of necessity which was 
now prayed at their hands. 
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As for the Treaty of Limerick, he was 
willing to omit all considerations respect- 
ing it. He was ready to admit that the 
interpretation of that treaty which was 
now contended for was not originally con- 
sidered by the Catholics to be the real in- 
terpretation of it. He had thought it 
right to investigate the merits of this part 
of the question ; and, though he was open 
to conviction, yet, as at present advised, 
he did think that any number of equitable 
arbitrators,—though they must allow that 
there was great laxity in the terms, and 
consequently that there might be difference 
of opinion in the interpretation of the 
treaty,—would agree in the opinion of 
Burnet, that the fair interpretation of the 
treaty was, that things in Ireland should 
be restored to the state in which they were 
in the time of Charles 2nd. And to show 
that, independently of the consideration of 
the treaty itself, he had grounds for 
the opinion which he held, he would 
remind the House that Dr. Brown, 
the member in the Irish parliament 
for the University of Dublin, had express- 
ly declared, in his pamphlet upon the sub- 
ject, published in 1782, not a hundred 
years after the treaty, that it was the ge- 
neral impression throughout Ireland that 
the Treaty of Limerick had been violated. 
This was a strong evidence upon the sub- 
ject, of the feeling of one of the contraci- 
ing parties. He said this because his right 
hon. friend the member for Kerry, and his 
hon. friend the member for Westminster, 
had strongly insisted upon the fact of a 
breach of covenant under this treaty. 

But his honourable and learned friend, 
the Solicitor-general, had used a very sin- 
gular argument in the course of his speech. 
His hon. and learned friend had cited, as 
a proof of the danger which would result 
from Catholic Emancipation, the statutes 
of premunire which were passed in the 
reign of Richard 2nd. How stood the logic 
of his hon. and learned friend? Why, 
that as the Catholics were at one time so 
jealous that they actually passed laws re- 
stricting the papal authority,—therefore 
he would not trust Catholics now, lest 
they should pass laws to extend the papal 
authority. Now, not only did he not see 


the force of his hon. and learned friend’s 
reasoning, but he really thought that it 
would have been more fair to have inver- 
ted the argument, and to have said, that 
they ought not to be afraid of trusting the 
more civilized and enlightened Catholics 
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of the nineteenth century, since the less 
civilized and the less enlightened Catholics 
of the fourteenth century passed very se- 
vere laws against the papal authority. If 
it were meant—and that was all it could 
mean—that there would be a clashing be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual courts, 
this could be a matter of little moment. 
The power vested in spiritual courts, of 
whatever kind, was merely a branch of 
the civil power, delegated by princes or a 
people to spiritual judges, and might be 
withdrawn by those who had delegated it 
whenever it should seem fit to them so to 
do. Had the Christian bishops any power 
or jurisdiction of this nature before the 
time of Constantine? Certainly not; and 
it had been shown, as clearly by the Abbé 
Fleury as by Warburton and Jeremy Tay- 
lor, that this jurisdiction was not inherent 
in the church, but a delegation from prin- 
ces andthe people. If it were contended, 
that the interference of the pope would be 
inconvenient, he would use the argument 
of his hon. friend, the member for West- 
minster, which had not yet, and which 
never would be, answered; namely, that 
it was the same in Catholic countries, and 
that the civil power was never obstructed 
in its operations in those countries by the 
interference of the church of Rome. Be- 
sides this—and let it not be lost sight of— 
the Catholic religion had, since the refor- 
mation, completely changed its character. 
As the manners and opinions of society 
changed, so had the opinions and conduct 
of adherents tothe church of Rome, al- 
tered. They had done that which he 
now prayed the House to do,—not to adapt 
things to the reign of Elizabeth, or to the 
reign of Charles 2nd. or to the reign of 
Anne; but to the reign of George 4th. 
The main objection which was so constant- 
ly put forward was, that they were bound 
to protect the Established Church. Now, 
every established church must rest on one 
of two grounds—on power, or on the at- 
tachment of its adherents. The Church 
of England was growing stronger and 
stronger every day, from no other cause 
than the attachment of its adherents. 
The Church of Ireland never could and 
never would become stronger; because it 
relied wholly on the power of this country 
forits support. It followed, therefore, be- 
yond all controversy, that no men were so 
much interested in acceding to the measure 
of Catholic Kmancipation, by which that 
permanency of connection would be en- 
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sured, as the members of that Established 


Church, whose influence and power must | 


crumble to atoms, at the very moment of 
the separation from England. That Church 
might fall in the lapse of time, or by the 


revolution of opinions, but it must fall, if, 


any accident should separate Ireland from 
England. It was for the members of the 
Established Church of Ireland, therefore, 


to consider well whether its security was _ 
more endangered by the hostile acts of per- | 


haps fifty Catholic members in that House, 
with their hostility imstigated and con- 
trolled by the majority, than by the enmity 
of the whole Irish people. This consider- 
ation resolved the question into a mere 
matter of policy, independent of all reli- 
gious feelings. The simple question then 
is, whether the state of things in which 
that country was placed at present might 
be regarded as operating for or against the 
security of the connection with this coun- 
try, and the consequent security of the 
Protestant Church ? 

He now came to a subject of a very 
grave and important nature, and one which 
he should not have ventured to touch upon 
in that House, if it had not been argued 
with so much force and energy by his 
hon. and learned friend, as one of 
the obstacles to the concession of the ob- 
jects of the hon. baronet’s motion. Un- 
der the circumstances in which it had been 
mentioned, he could not, notwithstand- 
ing the delicate nature of the ques- 
tion, avoid making upon it a very few ob- 
servations. The constitution of this 
country had wisely exempted the king 
from the exposure of being present at any 
of the stormy debates which take place in 
parliament; and rendered his person in- 
violable, and his conduct unimpeachable, 
so long as his advisers continued responsi- 
ble for his actions, done by their advice. 
This was one of the great expedients by 
which our ancestors contrived to recon- 
cile the doctrines of a monarchy with the 
principles of liberty. The advantages of 
such a provision were numerous to the 
monarch, as well as to the subject; but 
the misfortune was, that the least invasion 
or infraction of the law exposed the kmg 
of such a country to greater reverses of 
affairs, than the rulers of other countries, 


apparently less happily situated. The | 


king was the fountain of mercy, the re- 


dresser of the wrongs and grievances of | 


his subjects, until a perverse and iniquitous 
system of law deprived him of his most 
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| valuable privilege, and robbed him of the 
brightest jewel of his Crown. The privi- 
lege of advising his majesty rested with his 
ministers, under the control of the Houses 
of parliament; but such was the jealousy 
that parliament entertained upon this 
subject, that all attempts to influence its 
decisions by any statement of the inclina- 
| tion of the king, was looked upon as a 
high misdemeanor. There could, indeed, 
be no doubt, that any attempt to state the 
opinion of the Crown to that House, was 
against the principles of the constitution ; 
nor was it less doubtful, that any indivi- 
dual was guilty of the highest presumption, 
who ventured to influence the decision of 
the House by any reference to the opinions, 
orthe situation, or the duty, of the Crown. 
He did not mean to say that his majesty 
was fettered as some had dared to say that 
he was fettered. He would not enter into 
the discussion of the delicate subject of the 
principle ofan oath; but would merely refer, 
on that occasion, to what lord Kenyon had 
said in his correspondence with his late 
majesty, in 1795. Lord Kenyon said, 
“It is a general maxim, that the supreme 
power of a state cannot limit itself.” Per- 
haps, it would have been more correct to 
have said, that the supreme power of a 
state was always the same. For if this 
were not so, then the supreme power of 
one and the same state would at one time 
be less than it was at another. It was a 
principle of law and justice, that what 
could not be done directly, could not be 
done indirectly; and, therefore, it was 
clear, that by no means whatever could 
the king bind his successor; for, if such 
a proceeding was tolerated, the course of 
legislation would be impeded by measures 
producing endless confusion, and every 
party who wished to bind the legislature 
to a perpetual adherence to some private 
plan, would endeavour to have an oath 
tacked to the bill, in order to secure it 
against violation and perpetuate its enact- 
ments. Circumstances of state which 
never could be foreseen might suddenly 
arise ; emergencies, beyond the power of 
calculation, might occur. If the supreme 
power could bind the successor, the mon- 
strous doctrine must be maintained, that 
'a king might be bound by an oath not to 
perform a duty which might eventually 
i save his country. ‘The distinction, in his 
opinion, was perfectly clear. The king in 
Parliament exercised the supreme power, 
‘and with the authority of that parliament 
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he might bind himself by oath to abide by 
such acts as to his conscience and judg- 
ment might seem right. The power, how- | 
ever, which gave might take away; and | 
the same parliament and legislature which, | 
in its supreme power, bound the king to | 
one course,might determine upon another. 
The Coronation Oath was relied upon; | 
but, besides other satisfactory arguments 
which had been adduced, to show that 
this could be no impediment to Cathoiic | 
concession, he would say that this was a | 
matter of political reasoning; that it was | 
a question of degree; and that the king, 
if advised by his councillors, and sup- 
ported by the two Houses of Parliament, 
would not resist a measure of concession 
to the Roman Catholics. 

He would trouble the House only with 
one word more. If it was to be the for- 
tune of parliament that night to see the 
relief which had been recently granted to 
the Protestant Dissenters, followed by an 
equal measure of justice towards the Ca- 
tholics,—if that one wise decision should 
be followed by another, which should re- 
lieve the long-protracted sufferings of Ire- 
land, and open to that unhappy country 
something like the prospect of a better 
scene-something like the commencement 
of reform,—then he should look upou any 
discussion of the question of oaths as a 
work of inere supererogation. In such a 
ease, he should ever be disposed to say 
with the noble Roman, who held all forms 
or tests as mean and trivial compared with 
the common advantage—“ Maximuin illud 
pulcherrimumque jusjurandum, se conser- 
vasse rempublicam.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the right 
hon. gentleman who had last spoken held 
out little encouragement to discussion, 
on the part of those opposed to him. Ac- | 
cording to his view, those who happened to 
think the laws which he desired to get rid 
of connected with the security of the Pro- 
testant Church, stood opposed to such a 
mass of authority, as well as such a force 
of general opinion, as ought to induce them 
at once to defer, almost without taking the 
trouble to exercise their judgments. But | 
though he admitted the combination of ta- | 
lent by which those who resisted the ques- | 
tion before the House were opposed, and | 
the truth and the sincerity of the conver- | 
sions which had recently taken place upon | 
it, still those in whose minds no disposition | 
to change existed, but who rather found | 
their original belief strengthened by consi- | 
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deration, were entitled to state to the House 
the grounds upon which that original be- 
lief was fixed. Let the real merits of the 
question be what they might, it was the 
bounden duty of persons so situated, both 
to the Crown and to the country, to come 
forward and declare temperately, but man- 
fully and firmly, how it was that the argu- 
ments which had wrought conviction on 
others, had failed to produce any effect on 
them. There was another reason beyond 
those stated by the right hon. member, 
which would have inclined him to remain 
silent, if it had been possible for him to do 
so; and that was, the slight hope which 
he felt of being able to say any thing new 
upon the subject. He should be compelled 
to repeat, he feared, to a reluctant audience 
topics and arguments which had been al- 
ready urged almost to satiety, and upon 
which the most promising expectation he 
could hold out was, that he would detain 
the House not one moment longer than was 
absolutely necessary. The case, however, 
as it stood, left him no alternative but to 
take this course : he had no desire to ob- 
trude his sentiments ; but the repeated and 
personal allusions of the hon. baronet who 
opened the debate, made it incumbent 
upon him. 

The hon. baronet who introduced the 
question, had made a particular appeal to 
him upon one part of the subject, which it 
was Impossible not to perceive was peculi- 
arly distasteful to the House. He alluded 
to the Treaty of Limerick. The hon. ba- 
ronet founded his claim, not upon any 
ground of abstract right or justice, but 
upon the plea, that on a certain occasion 
a solemn compact had been entered into by 
those who might be considered as the re- 
presentatives of the Irish nation at the time 
being, for which a valuable consideration 
had been given by that people, and which 
had never been perfected, up to the present 
hour; and he had reminded him of a for- 
mer declaration which he had made, -- 
that if he could be satisfied, that any of the 
privileges which the Roman Catholics now 
demanded could be claimed under the pro- 
vision of that treaty, it would materially 
alter his view of the question. Now, he 
did not mean to escape from this pledge 
by any denial or qualification of the terms 
in which it had been given. There were 
some persons who thought that the length 
of time which had elapsed since the execu- 
tion of the treaty would be an answer to 
the contents of it; but he was not of that 
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opinion. He had stated distinctly—and | 
it was a principle from which he felt no de- | 
sire to depart—that it would be a case of | 
a very different nature to justify the with- | 
holding of privileges stipulated for by treaty, ! 
and to refuse granting those same privi- 
leges as a question of abstract policy ; but, 
after having again and again referred to 
the Treaty of Limerick itself, and to every | 
contemporary document which could go | 
to explain it, if he were placed in the situ- | 
ation of arbitrement proposed to him by | 
the hon. member for Westminster, he 
should conscientiously say, that of all the 
points ever presented to his mind, the 
reading of that treaty was the plainest. 
He was at a loss, indeed, to understand 
how any man who read the Treaty of Lime- 
rick, taking it in connexion with the laws 
and institutions of the time in which it | 
was executed, could find a shadow of rea- | 
son for supposing that it had ever contem- 
plated the unrestricted admission of the 
Catholics to political offices and to seats | 
in parliament. He had never denied, or | 
doubted, that the first article of that treaty | 
had reference to the whole of the Roman | 
Catholic body. No doubt it had been | 
meant to include the Catholics of Ireland | 
generally, and had not been confined to 

the population of Limerick. But the dif- 
ference between him and the hon. baronet 

was upon the nature of the privilege which 

the treaty conveyed ; and it was impossi- | 
ble for him not to be of opinion, that its 

effect, in the hon. baronet’s argument, was 

entirely overrated. He addressed himself 

to this subject, not merely to vindicate his 

own views upon the question, but to pro- | 
tect the names of king William himself, of | 
lord Somers, and of the whole body of the | 
Whig ministers of that day, as well as of 
Mr. Pitt, lord Cornwallis, and Jord Castle- | 
reagh, from the infamy which must attach | 
to them, if the arguments of the hon. ba- | 
ronet were capable of being sustained. If, 
it were possible that William 8rd had in- | 
tended, by the Treaty of Limerick, to grant | 
the Catholics any of the privileges which | 
the hon. baronet contended for, merely 
upon their taking the Oathof Allegiance, 
he would deserve, instead of being quoted 
as of ‘ glorious memory,” to be held infa- 
mous for a violation of good faith, which | 
no circumstances could justify. He be- 
lieved, however, that he should be able to 
show that the illustrious persons of whom 
he had spoken were none of them obnox- 
ious to the charges which the hon, baronet 
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had made against them. Neither the re- 
presentatives of king William, nor the Ca- 
tholics themselves at Limerick, had ever 
contemplated that any of the privileges now 
talked of were to be granted. He regretted, 
indeed, for the sake of the Catholics them- 
selves at the present day, that the hon. ba- 
ronet, and those who thought with him, 
should have carried their case back to so 
remote a period. There were circumstan- 
ces in the conduct of the Catholics of Ire- 
land at the time to which the hon. baronet 
had referred, which it would have been 
wiser, on all accounts, to have left in that 
oblivion to which Catholic writers them- 
selves had felt the advantage of condemning: 
them. He was not disposed to revive ani- 
mositics by adverting to topics which it was 
impossible to touch, except in terms of re- 
probation ; but when a misapplied inge- 
nuity attempted to make a case for the 
Catholics out of these very acts and occur- 


_rences, such a course was calculated only 


to throw suspicion upon the cause which 
was believed to be supported by it. His 
present business, however, was with the 
provisions of the Treaty of Limerick : and 
this was the last time—he might promise 
the House so much—-that on any occasion, 
he would refer to it. He would not have 
dwelt upon it now, if he had not been 
challenged by the hon. member for West- 
minster to support the motion before the 
House, on the ground of a former declara- 
tion with respect to it, and if he had not 
feared that his silence on the subject might 
be misinterpreted or misunderstood. 

The hon. baronet argued, that the first 
article of the Treaty of Limerick gave an 
exemption to the Catholics from all distur- 
bance on account of their religious opi- 
nions. ‘The answer to this assertion would 
be short; and he trusted that the House 
would arm themselves with patience to at- 
tend to it. The first article of the Treaty 
of Limerick stipulated, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland should enjoy such pri- 
vileges, in the exercise of their religion, as 
were consistent with the laws of Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of king 
Charles 2nd ; and their majesties, as soon 
as their affairs would permit them to sum- 
mon a parliament in the kingdom, would 
endeavour to procure the said Roman Ca- 
tholies such further security in that parti- 
cular as should preserve them from any 
disturbance on account of their religion.” 
Now for the view which the Catholics might 
be supposed to have entertained of the ef 
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fect of this article. 
that the Catholics of Limerick, assisted as 
they would be by the best legal advisers of 
their own body, would have rested their 
claim to entire freedom from all disabilities, 
upon words so vague and unsatisfactory as 
these? The right hon. member who spoke 
last had alluded to the opinion of lord So- 
mers, and had denied the position of his 
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Was it to be believed | the case which he first alluded to upon the 


Dissenters, and that to which the Catholics 
were liable, which arose out of their inabi- 
lity to take anoath. But he went on to 
speak of the Catholics by name ; for he 
said—* Popery has ever been looked upon 
as that which we ought most to fear and 
guard against, being our most restless and 





right hon. friend near him, that there was | 


a wide difference between the freeing the 
Catholics from all disturbance on account 
of their religious belief, and allowing them 
to hold seats in parliament : and the right 
hon. gentleman had relied upon those words 
of iord Somers, in which he said, that *‘ the 
heaviest penalty short of death which 
could be imposed upon any man, was the 
rendering him incapable of tilling any pub- 
lic office.” But he entreated the House to 
hear, from the very same document from 
which that quotation was extracted, the 
real opinion of lord Somers upon the ques- 
tion of the disabilities of the Catholics of 
Ireland. The question, in the case to 
which lord Somers immediately referred, 
was one of exclusion wholly different from 


| 


| 














that under which the Catholics laboured. 
It was not an exclusion from office arising 
through or out of the administration of a 
particular oath. The law against which 
lord Somers complained was a law which 
inflicted penalties and disabilities upon 
Dissenters for mnon-appearance at the 
places of worship of the established church. 
{t was the well-known Occasional Schism 
bill, by which perpetual disqualification | 
for office was inflicted upon Dissenters, 
under particular circumstances. But when 
the right hon. member used the authority 
of lord Somers, against the severity of an 
exclusion which arose out of a qualification 
by oath, he was surprised that the right 
hon. gentleman could lay himself open by 
a statement which admitted of such ready 
answer. For lord Somers, in the very same 
document to which the right hon. gentle- 
man had referred, used these very words :— 
“ The lords look upon the fixing a quali- 
fication for places of trust to be a duty so 
entirely lodged in the legislature, that, with- 
out going so far even as to assign any rea- 
son, a government may put such rules, re- 
straints, and conditions, on those who serve 
in any place of trust as it sees cause for : 
but penalty or punishment is of another 
nature.” Then here, it appeared, lord So- 
mers himself distinctly laid down the dif- 
ference between the penalty imposed in 











formidable enemy; and therefore there 
has always been held to be a wide differ- 


| ence between the case of the Papists, and 


the Protestant Dissenters.” 

To quit, however, the question as to 
lord Somers, which went only to the de- 
claration of an individual, however highly 
gifted, he was anxious to say a few words 
more, to show the House how impossible 
it was that the Catholics themselves could 
have contemplated an entire freedom from 
all disabilities, by the terms of the Treaty 
of Limerick. He had already commented 
upon the vague and unsatisfactory terms 
in which that treaty was couched, for the 
purposes for which it was now desired to 
use it. Would it be believed, that the 
Catholics would have trusted to such 
terms—that they were not capable of 
having clearly explained and stated, all 
that they expected to be permitted to 
enjoy? Let the House look to the treaties 
signed about the same period — at the 
treaty with the marquis of Ormond, for 
instance, which was made in 1648. And 
it must be recollected, that all these 
treaties must be construed, where any 
thing as to which a question could be 
raised appeared upon them, with reference, 
not to the state of the law and of general 
affairs at the present day, but to the con- 
dition of things at the time when they 
were executed. Where “ toleration,” for 
instance, was promised, it became neces- 
sary to look back to what would be con- 
sidered as toleration in that day. The 
first article, therefore, of the Treaty of 
Limerick, which undertook to preserve 
the Roman Catholics from any molesta- 
tion on account of their religious faith, 
must be taken with reference to the laws 
of queen Elizabeth, which made it penal 
to deny the queen’s supremacy, and en- 
forced the uniformity of Common Prayer. 
By those laws, every subject was com- 
pelled, on pain of penalties, to attend the 
worship of the Established Church: the 
maintenance of the authority of the 
pope subjected a Catholic to punishment. 
[t was with reference to this state of things 
that the promise of full toleration to the 
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Catholics must be considered. They said, 
“Give us toleration: give us the full 
privilege of exercising our religion—vrelief 
from penalties, in case we do not choose 
to attend the Church of England, and 
freedom from fine, if we assert the supre- 
macy of the Church of Rome.” This was 
asked, and this was granted; but it was 
widely different from the grant of free ad- 
mission to political power. But, in the 
year 1648, a treaty was concluded with 
the marquis of Ormond. A short glance 
at this document would show, that the 
Catholics knew how to explain their mean- 
ing, and to obtain competent guarantees 
for what they wanted. By the first article 
of this treaty, it was stipulated—“< That 
all and every the professors of the Roman 
‘atholic religion within the said kingdom, 
shall be free and exempt from all mulcts, 
penalties, restraints, and inhibitions that 
are or may be imposed upon them by any 
law, statute, usage, or custom whatsoever, 
for or concerning the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion ; and that it shall 
be likewise enacted, that the said Roman 
Catholics, or any of them, shall not be 
questioned or molested in their persons, 
goods, or estates, for any matter or cause 
whatsoever, for, concerning, or by reason 
of, the free exercise of their religion, by 
virtue of any power, authority, statute, 
law, or usage, whatsoever.” Why, these 
words were at least far more full and com- 
prehensive than the words of the Treaty 
of Limerick. But, were the Catholics 
satisfied with these words? Did they 
feel them a sufficient security? No: they 
made a further article to the treaty— 
the fifth —which declared, that—‘“ It is 
likewise concluded, accorded, and agreed, 
and his Majesty is graciously pleased, that 
as soon as possible may be, all impedi- 
ments which may hinder the said Roman 
Catholics to sit or vote in the next in- 
tended Parliament, or to choose or to be 
chosen knights and burgesses to sit and 
vote there, shall be removed, and that 
before the said Parliament.” Then forty 
years earlier than the Treaty of Limerick, 
when the Catholics meant to treat for 
political privileges, did they trust to a 
vague and uncertain description of their 
rights? They did not. They declared 
distinctly what it was that they desired to 


have granted to them; and in the body of 


the treaty those rights, in plain direct 
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But, toadd one word more upon the Treaty 
of Limerick—to take it upon its own merits 
since it had been relied on: as it seemed 
to him (Mr. Peel), the argument of the 
hon. member for Dublin, as to the procla- 
mation which had preceded that treaty, 
was decisive upon it. This proclamation, 
which was published on the 7th of July, 
1691, the Treaty of Limerick being signed 
on the 3rd of October, warranted those, 
who accepted the offer of conditional sub- 
mission which is held out to them that 
they should have nothing to fear on ac- 
count of their religious opinions; and 
pointed out to them, the extent of 
toleration enjoyed by Catholics in Eng- 
land. Now, had the Catholics of Eng- 
land at that time access to political offi- 
ces? The whole House would be aware 
that they had not. But, to go even further 
than this, if, upon a proposition so plain, 
any thing further could be necessary :— 
one of the conditions proposed by the 
Catholics in Limerick (by sir Toby Butler) 
for capitulation, was, “That the Irish 
Papists should be capable of holding 
military and civil offices.” That propo- 
sition the besieging general Ginckel, 
rejected, because it was contrary to the 
law of Engiand; he erected a fresh battery 
on the same day, and pressed the town ; 
and the consequence was, that twelve 
other articles of capitulation were con- 
structed by himself, and accepted by the 
Catholics. Why, then, after absolutely 
refusing the Catholics the right of holding 
military offices in one capitulation, was it 
possible to say, on the authority of at 
most a vague and indefinite expression, 
that he gave them that right, and ten 
times more, directly after by another ? 
The question did not pass sub silentio: it 
was discussed in the English House of 
Peers. Here, then, was parliament on the 
22nd of October, before the ratification of 
the treaty, discussing the subject of the 
introduction into Ireland of the Oaths of 
Abjuration and Supremacy. It was un- 
necessary for him to enter into a grave 
consideration of this question: but he 
would ask whether, whatever might be the 
circumstances of the English parliament, 
it could be supposed that any set of men 
of eminent character would, two weeks 
after a treaty which gave up Limerick, 
consent to violate the conditions of that 


| treaty, and that the subject should not be 


words, and not accruing by any inference, | cven questioned ? There was a conference, 


appeared, 





too, and lord Rochester reported from the 
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committee of the Lords the reasons of! 
dissent, with regard to the proviso in the | 
treaty brought down to the Lords by the | 
earl of } Nottingham. The question of the 
treaty was, therefore, under consideration. 
The Tory party did insist, that the proviso | 
ought to be allowed: but there was no | 
exception as to any party’s $ admission into 
parliament. He made these observations 
to show that the question did not pass 
sub silentio. Whether the Catholics had 
or had not seats in parliament in the time 
he ad- 
mitted, would weigh in their favour if the 
fact were so—was a question which never 
entered into discussion; the question 
related to the free exercise of their religion 
without molestation. Having stated the 
grounds upon which he had come to the 
deliberate conclusion, that neither party 
considered the question of admitting the 
Catholics into parliament as the point in 
dispute, he should now close this part of 
the subject, and should never hereafter 
mention the Treaty of Limerick. 

Now, one word as to a more recent 
period of our history. The hon. baronet 
who introduced the subject had con- 
tended, that at the Union although there 
was no express engagement entered into 
by the legislature, still government did 
induce the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
entertain a firm persuasion, that after the 
Union they would be admitted to all the 
privileges of British subjects, and that 
thereby they were prevailed upon to sup- 
port the measure. It was impossible: to 
deny, that, after the Union, an attempt 
was made to introduce a condition for the 
admission of the Roman Catholics into 
parliament, which was left to Mr. Pitt. 
The Roman Catholics, no doubt, did | 
entertain a persuasion, which certainly | 
influenced them, that the Union would 
facilitate the question ; and Mr. Pitt 





thought that there would be less diffi- | 


culty in discussing such a question in 
the United parliament. 


lord Castlereagh, gave any engagement, 
express or implied, or did any act binding 
on honourable men which implied a pledge 
for the admission of the Irish Catholics to 
parliament. It was right, for the sake of 
the credit of distinguished men, that this 
blot of bad faith should not rest upon 
their characters, or be suffered to influence 
the present deliberations of parliament ; 
and therefore it was that he thought it 


But he must | 
deny that Mr. Pitt, lord Cornwallis, or | 
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incumbent upon him to rescue their names 
from obloquy. It had been said, that 
Mr. Pitt sent in his resignation, and that 
lord Cornwallis and lord Castlereagh 
| resigned, because the pledges they had 
given had not been redeemed. The right 
_ hon. member for Kerry might, if he pleased, 
| answer for those personages, but he (Mr. 
| Peel) thought it would be more satisfactory 
that they should be brought forward to 
answer for themselves. They denied that 
any pledge was given. He was satisfied 
that if the member for Kerry who spoke 
last night, had thought that there was an ob- 
ligation to resign office on this ground, he 
would have resigned himself. He, how- 
ever, continued in office after that event ; 
and therefore he was entitled to assume 
that he thought there was no obligation to 
resign. Lord Castlereagh and tord Corn- 
wallis proved that they cenceived there was 
no obligation to resign, for they distinctly 
denied that such was the cause of their re- 
signation. They admitted that thty attached 
great importance to the question ; and they 
also admitted that the rejection of the advice 
they had given rendered it necessary that 
they should resign their places as minis- 
ters; but there was a manifest difference 
between resigning because their sovereign 
did not receive their advice, and resigning 
| because they had given a pledge which they 





found it impossible to redeem. Whatever 
inference the right hon. gentleman had 


derived from the resignation of Mr. Pitt’s 
ministry, he (Mr. Peel) must place greater 
confidence in the declarations of Mr. Pitt 
himself and his coadjutors. In the year 
1801, immediately after his resignation, 
Mr. Pitt stated that he had entertained a 
belief that the Union would facilitate the 
question, but he denied that any pledge 
whatsoever had been given to the Roman 
Catholics. In 1805, when Mr. Pitt was 
'in office again, and when the subject 
of the Catholics of ireland was brought 
‘forward by Mr. Fox, he well recollected, 
(for he had heard the debate under the 
gallery) Mr. Pitt again repeated, that no 
| pledge or engagement whatever had been 
given by him ; and he then expressly used 
these words :—‘‘I therefore approach the 
discussion of this question perfectly free 
and unfettered.” If this, then, was the 
fact, it was impossible to argue that we 
were prevented, by a regard for justice and 
good faith, from treating this as a question 
of policy, but were concluded by a pledge 
given at the Union. The strongest evi- 
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dence on the subject was certainly the 
declarations of the parties to that arrange- 
ment, from whom the engagement must 
have proceeded, and in whose asseverations 
he did not hesitate to place unbounded 
confidence. Lord Castlereagh, in 1810, 
when challenged upon the subject in this 
House, had said, that lord Cornwallis had 
never considered any pledge or assurance 
to have been given, he had the means of 
proving it beyond the possibility of doubt, 
from a communication received from that 
noble Jord in 1801, in reply to inquiries 
made by himself, relative to two papers 
which were circulated in Ireland at that 
time, and which he had never seen till they 
appeared in print. The principle upon 
which lord Cornwallis acted was, that the 
measure, to be either conciliatory, or dig- 
nified, ought to be the spontaneous and 
gratuitous act of the legislature. Two pa- 
pers had, in fact, been issued ; but neither 
lord Cornwallis nor lord Castlereagh had 
been a party’to those papers. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh applied to lord Cornwallis on the 
subject, and received a communication to 
this effect:—‘*‘ When it was notified to 
the lord lieutenant that Mr. Pitt, lord 
Grenville, lord Spencer, lord Camden, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Windham, had re- 
quested permission to retire from His Ma- 
jesty’s councils, upon their not being sanc- 
tioned in bringing forward such measures 





as they thought essential to secure to the 
empire the full benefit of the Union, the 
most important of which measures was a 
concession of further privileges to the Ro- | 
man Catholics, his excellency conceived 
that it was expedient that tne Catholic 
body should have an authentic communi- 
cation upon a subject so deeply affecting | 
their interests, and so calculated to influ- 
ence their future conduct.” The House 
should listen to this communication from 
lord Cornwallis to lord Castlereagh :— 
‘* Lord Cornwallis had long held it as his 
private opinion that the measure intended 
by those of His Majesty’s ministers who 
were retiring from office was necessary for 
securing the connexion of Ireland with 
Great Britain. He had, however, been 
cautious in his language on the subject, 
and had studiously avoided any declara- 
tion to the Catholics, on which they could 
raise an expectation that their wishes were 
to be conceded.” Here was a positive 
denial from a gentleman, not only that no 
pledge was given, but that no expectation 
was held out, in consequence of their 
VOL, XIX, 
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compliance with the views of government. 
Lord Cornwallis added—‘ Through the 
whole measure of the Union, which was in 
discussion for two years, and during which 
period every effort was made to procure a 
resistance to the measure on the part of 
the whole body of the Catholics, no favour- 
able assurance or promise was made to 
them.” Now, was it possible that lord 
Cornwallis could have made that statement, 
if any expectation had been held out to 
the Catholics with a view of procuring 
their support to the Union? With regard 
to lord Castlereagh, he would appeal to 
any one in that House,whether there could 
be a man who entertained a nicer sense of 
honour, and whether it could be believed 
that he was a party to holding out such 
false expectations. Would any man be- 
lieve that lord Castlereagh would have 
read this statement if he had been a 
party? In 1810 lord Castlereagh said,— 
‘So anxiously solicitous was the Irish go- 
vernment not to mislead the Catholics 
with false hopes, that they never gave them, 
during the two years the Union was in agi- 
tation, any reason to know what line Mr. 
Pitt was likely ultimately to take upon 
this measure.” In consequence of this 
studious reserve on the part of the govern- 
ment, much of the influence of the Roman 
Catholic body was exerted against the 
Union; and so little did the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who had been in communication 
with the Irish government, feel themselves 


lentitled, from any previous explanations 


they had received, to expect Mr. Pitt to 
take the decisive line he did in favour of 
their claims, that he believed his doing so 


'was a matter of considerable surprise to 


them. Now, he must really beg leave to 


| place the testimony of Mr. Pitt, lord Corn- 


wallis, and lord Castlereagh, with respect 
to the measures they brought forward, 
against any counter-declarations, or any 
inferences from conversations. He placed 
confidence in their statements, and he 
therefore did not think that there would 
be any violation of faith, if the House did 
not adopt the measure submitted by the 
hon. baronet. 

As to the expressions in the king’s 
speech to parliament, it should be recol- 
lected what was the state of Ireland in 
1800, a country torn by discord, and ’ 
in which martial law was at that very pe- 
riod in force, There was nothing more 
natural than for a king of England to ex- 
“— a strong hope that such country 
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would, by the measure in question, “enjoy | tency, to this. 
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He distinctly recollected 


the blessings of the British constitution.” | that, when the noble lord submitted that 
But would it be contended, that this phrase | proposition to the House, he expressly sta- 
signified, “‘ 1 mean to remove all the dis- | ted, that his object was to give relief to 


abilities under which its inhabitants la- 
bour?” He felt confident it could never 
be supposed that Mr. Pitt would have 
suggested equivocal language on this oc- 
casion, or that His Majesty would have 
condescended to use it. He agreed that 
national faith overruled all questions of 
policy ; and if he could admit that a con- 
tract was in existence at the period of the 
Union, he should be a willing party to the 
fulfilment of it. 

With respect to the general question, 
he had on so many occasions stated his de- 
Jiberate opinion upon it, that he felt it to 
be scarcely necessary to do more than 
refer to what he had repeatedly stated, 
and to declare his firm adherence thereto. 
He considered it an important question in 
point of policy (dismissing the questions of 
justice and good faith) as it affected the 
general constitution of the country, and 
with reference to its bearing on the pros- 
perity of the empire. With respect to the 
first, he must say, that he thought the re- 
moval of all civil disabilities, and the 
laying down of this principle, that there 
should be no distinction in respect to re- 
ligious opinions, and no barrier between a 
professor of the Roman Catholic faith and 
that of the Protestant Established Church, 
was a material change in the constitution 
ofthe country. There were limitations, it 
was true, in this as well as every other 
proposition, as to the degree of change. 
If the constitution was considered to be 
the king, lords, and commons, it would be 
subverting that constitution to admit Ro- 
man Catholics to the privileges they sought; 
it would be an important change in the 
state of the consitution as established at 
the Revolution. It was most undoubtedly 
intended, at that time, permanently to set- 
tle the constitution of this country, so far 
as to connect it inseparably with the Pro- 
testant Established Church, and to exclude 
the professors of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion from those offices which constituted 
the secular government of the country. 
With reference to the act which had re- 
ceived the royal assent that day, he meant 
the act for removing the Sacramental Test, 
he thought it rather unfair that the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, should 
call upon those who supported that measure 
to give their yote on the ground of consis- 


| 


Protestant Dissenters, and that no mem- 
ber who supported that proposition was in 
the slightest degree concluded, with re- 
spect to the Catholic question. He should 
take his part without reference to this 
point, but he thought it unfair of the right 
hon. gentleman, to endeavour to take ad- 
vantage of this concession. The Protes- 
tant Dissenters stood in a very different 
situation, with regard to our constitution, 
from the Catholics. In 1688, although 
the government had then the experience 
of recent events, and might well recollect 
what had happened under Charles the Ist, 
yet king William and his ministers were 
anxious to give relief to the Protestant 
Dissenters. After the accession of the 
House of Hanover, it was several times 
proposed to parliament, and all the prin- 
ces of that House, but particularly George 
2nd, took considerable pains to procure 
the abolition of the disabilities which ap- 
plied to the Protestant Dissenters. He 
was also prepared to state, that they were 
bound with us, as dissenting from the 
Church of Rome, and though unfortunate- 
ly, they were not in communion with the 
Established Church, they, like us, protest- 
ed against the corruptions of the Catho- 
lic faith. He was therefore prepared to con- 
tend, that the question was very different, as 
to the Protestant Dissenters and as to the 
Roman Catholics. It appeared that we 
were to remove these disabilities, and then 
to open the constitution to the Catholics. 
He wished to argue this question with 
that forbearance and moderation which 
had been shewn in introducing it, but he 
was, at the same time, bound to state his 
Opinions conscientiously, firmly, and ho- 
nestly. Ifwe admitted Catholics into par- 
liament, we should remove every link but 
one which now bound the Protestant faith 
with the constitution in Church and State ; 
every link but one, that which required the 
person who wore the crown to be a mem- 
ber of the Established Church. There 
were, indeed, the bishops in the House of 
Lords ; but besides that, the only link be- 
tween the Protestant faith and the consti- 





tution of the country would be His Ma- 
jesty being a Protestant. What, then, he 
asked, would there be to protect the Pro- 
, testant Church. He made a clear distinc- 
| tion between the laws of mere exclusion 
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and those penal statutes passed on subse- 
quent occasions. The policy of excluding 
Catholics from being members of a Pro- 
testant legislature was emphatically ex- 

ressed in the words of the law to make 
the English Protestant Church a part of 
the State, and give the persons composing 
that church an over-ruling influence in the 
state. This was the object of those disa- 
bilities, and our Protestant State would be 
changed in its most important character, 
if those disabilities were repealed. 

We were told, indeed, that the religion 
against which those laws were passed no 
longer existed, that the tenets formerly 
avowed were now disavowed, and that 
the Catholic Church was entirely changed, 
and its character altered. His hon. friend, 
who spoke last night, with language more 
forcible than was generally used in that 
House, had described it as a tiger, which 
the rising sun of knowledge had not killed, 
indeed, but driven to his den. But how 
did he know, that the knowledge which 
had driven this tiger to his den, had not 
been cherished by those disabilities, which 
we were now required toremove? How did 
he know that priestly ascendancy would not 
again take possession of the land, if we 
gave to the Catholics political power? 
How did he know that if they removed the 
guards that had hitherto protected the civil 
and religious liberties of this country, that 
they would not fall under the power of the 
Catholic Church? And what proof have 
they that the bitter and usurping spirit of 
that church had not been curbed and mi- 
tigated by the very laws we were now 
called on to remove? We were told, in- 
deed, by the hon. member for Dublin, of 
the tendency of that religion to adapt it- 
self to changes of circumstances; and 
how did he know, if he now removed the 
disabilities imposed on its professors, that 
he might not have to meet it under a new 
form? We were told also, that England 
was the only country which still retained 
these exclusive laws; that there was no 
country on the continent where they were 
not abolished ; and we were called on to 
imitate those countries, and to remove all 
the disabilities which now prevented people 
of any religion from holding office. But 
were we prepared to imitate those coun- 
tries in all things? Should we, or could 
we, follow the example of the other states 
of Europe? We were taunted, indeed, 
with our refusal, but if the example was 
good for any thing it must be good through- 
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out. We ought to follow it without limit. 
But the hon. baronet, who recommended 
this, had not told us of the difference be- 
tween those countries and this, nor of the 
precautions and securities they had taken 
against the members of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Was he prepared to recom- 
mend similar precautions and similar secu- 
tities? Was the country prepared to 
adopt them? Would he counsel us to 
impose them on the Catholics? He thought 
not ; for he seemed to attach no impor- 
tance to them, and spoke of them last 
night as things of less moment than the 
amulet which was sometimes hung around 
a child’s neck, or even the horse-shoe 
which was sometimes nailed up at a door. 
He could not agree with the hon. baronet 
in those opinions He could not consent 
to open wide the door of political power to 
the Roman Catholics; he could not con- 
sent to give them civil rights and privileges 
equal to those possessed by their Protestant 
countrymen ; because, after taking the 
most deliberate view he was able to take of 
the relation which the Roman Catholics 
bore to the rest of the community, he was 
persuaded that the removal of their disabi- 
lities would be attended by a danger to 
the Protestant religion, against which it 
would be impossible to find any security 
equal to that of our present Protestant 
constitution, This country would be ex- 
posed to greater dangers in that respect, 
than any other country in the world. 
Take the case of Prussia. In Prussia, 
where undoubtedly the civil disabilities of 
the Catholics were removed, the Catholic 
benefices were endowed by the State, the 
appointments to them were not under the 
control of the pope; the nominations 
were by the king. In Ireland, however, 
it was evident that the greatest discontent 
would follow any attempt on the part of 
the government to assume a similar power. 
Under those circumstances, it appeared to 
him, that in the relation which the Roman 
Catholics bore to the State, there would 
be a perpetual struggle for ascendancy be- 
tween them and the Protestants; and that 
even if the Protestants were to be success- 
ful in that struggle, the evils attendant on 
the contest would be manifold and serious. 
In the Netherlands again; although the 
positive nomination was not in the Crown, 
the Crown enjoyed a veto, to a much 
greater extent than that which was pro- 
posed with reference to the Roman Ca- 
tholics in this country, and declined. The 
U 2 
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king of the Netherlands had the power to 
reject any name in the list presented to 
him, provided he left enough for the con- 
stitution of a chapter. In Hanover, also, 
the same power existed on the part of the 
government. He said, therefore, that there 
was no country in which the Roman Ca- 
tholics had been admitted to a participa- 
tion of political power with the Protestants, 
which was in the situation in which this 
country would be placed by the proposi- 
tion which the hon. baronet wished the 
House to adopt. 

It was true that we had now no Pretender 
to fear. It was true that the power of the 
pope was not so extensive as it was in former 
times. But were we entirely to forget the 
lessons of experience, and to leave out of 
our consideration the pernicious influence 
which the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
religion had been so repeatedly found to 
exercise on civil society ? The alteration 
proposed by the hon. baronet would tend 
to the destruction of that which we had 
obtained by the Revolution, and which it 
was incumbent on us to preserve ; namely, 
the Protestant character of the constitution 
of the state. Let the painful situation in 
which the Protestant monarch of this 
country would be placed, by the destruc- 
tion of all the existing barriers between 
the Roman Catholics and unlimited poli- 
tical power, be for a moment considered. 
And here he begged to observe that the 
question had been argued by persons who 
differed in opinion from him, and those 
who thought with him on the subject, as 
if they were anxious to secure to themselves 
all the temporalities of religion. For them 
and for himself, he totally disclaimed any 
such low and vulgar objects. What they 
wanted was, to preserve inviolate the Pro- 
testant character of the constitution. 
Feeling that in the present relations of the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant reli- 
gion, the one or the other must have the 
ascendancy ; they were desirous that that 
ascendancy—a qualified and moderate 
ascendancy—shculd belong to the Protes- 
tant Church. By the word “ ascendancy,” 
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Roman Catholic faith and the pure religion 
which we professed, he confessed that he 
listened to the assertion with some surprise. 
He did not mean to say that, on the score 
of religious opinions alone, any man ought 
to be excluded from civil offices; but he 
felt alarm and distrust when he was told, 
*“ their religion is nearly as good as your 
own : their doctrine of absolution does not 
differ much from that in your Church : 
you have your creed of St. Athanasius, if 
they have their opinions on exclusive sal- 
vation ; and therefore you ought to admit 
them.” All the apprehensions he had en- 
tertained were confirmed—all his fears in- 
creased—when he heard it asserted, that 
there was no tangible difference between 
that pure faith which he professed, and the 
Roman Catholic religion [Cries of “ No, 
no”|. He had heard this argument used, 
and he would not be prevented from re- 
plying to it. He had heard the hon. ba- 
ronet last night attempt to show, that there 
was no such difference between the two 
systems of religion as warranted the exclu- 
sion of the Catholics. He had said, that 
such difference as did exist was not suffi- 
cient to warrant any hesitation in granting 
the concession which they claimed. Now, 
he would say, that there was. The Protest- 
ants by their very name protested against 
the false doctrines of the Romish Church, 
and the distinction between them was open, 
palpable, and of great importance. So 
much for the general argument as it bore 
upon the constitution. As it bore upon 
Ireland, he confessed that it was a subject 
of the deepest interest, at the same time 
that it was one of the most painful nature. 
He wished he could see a prospect of tran- 
quillizing Ireland, by the removal of the 
disabilities complained of. If he could, 
he was ready to repeat the expressions he 
had used on a former occasion, and which 
had been recently alluded to in the House. 
He would do all in his power, if he could 
once see that prospect, to effect the remo- 
val of those disabilities. But it was be- 
cause he doubted,—because he in no de- 
gree believed that that measure would have 











he would not be understood to mean any | the effect of restoring peace and harmony 
thing obnoxious or invidious; but merely | to Ireland, that ke gave it his strenuous 
that the great offices of the state should | Opposition. He had heard every gentle- 
be in the hands of Protestants; because ; man who had spoken on this subject say 
that he considered necessary to prevent | he wished to maintain inviolate the estab- 
the struggles for political power which | lished Church and the Protestant consti- 
must otherwise engue. tution. Confiding in the sincerity of this 

‘When he heard it said, that there was | profession, he said in reply, then it would 
little difference between the tenets of the | not be safe to admit to equal eligibility for 
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power that large majority of the population 
of Ireland who professed a faith and doc- 
trines hostile to the Established Church 
and constitution. He did not deny that 
to reject the claims of those persons was 
an evil; but the alternative was so 
pregnant with still greater evil, that he 
could not accept it. It was said that 
the Catholic population of Ireland con- 
sisted of five or six millions, and that 
tlie Protestants amounted to five or six 
hundred thousands. No doubt the num- 
bers were greatly mis-stated; but it could 
not be questioned that the disproportion 
was immense. It was proposed, then, that 
the established religion, which was that of 
the minority, should be continued, but that 
the possession of power should be opened 
to all. It was impossible, when this pro- 
position was made, for him not to ask him- 
self, how the power which was possessed 
by this great majority was now exercised. 
What were the declarations, both of the 
laity and the priesthood. What, he asked, 
was to be hoped for from such declara- 
tions? Did they furnish any ground for 
believing, that if this question were carried 
there would be a permanent settlement of 
the cause of disquiet, and that the main- 
tenance of that establishment, for the wel- 
fare of which every one professed himself 
to be anxious, would be effected ? 
had been told by the right hon. member 
for Kerry, that there was a combination of 
civil and spiritual influence: and what se- 
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curity was there that the same combina- | 


tion would not exist ? They must give credit 
to the statement, for it came from unques- 
tionable authority ; they could not doubt 
the intentions of the Catholics ; for never 


had fairer notice been given of those inten- | 
tions. The House were told that they were | 


the cause of this. But were they not jus- 
tified in the caution they had persisted in 
using ? Had they not cause for the appre- 
hensions they entertained, when they saw 
the manner in which the Catholics used 
their present power? Let the House look 
at all the attempts which had of late been 
made to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and the manner in which 
they had been received. The sub-letting 
act was one remarkable example. That 
measure had been devised upon a principle 
which was solely for their benefit ; and yet 
the motives of the persons who had brought 
it forward had been grossly misrepresented. 
The law relating to vestries was another 
similar instance, and that for settling the 
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disputes respecting burials, which was 
brought in by lord Plunkett in the pure 
spirit of peace and conciliation, had been 
equally ungraciously received. When 
every one of those measures had been so 
treated, and when each of them had given 
occasion to an attempt to poison the public 
mind, he could not persuade himself that, 
if the result of this debate should be to 
carry the proposed measure, it would be 
more efficacious in restoring harmony and 
tranquillity than those which had gone be- 
fore it. The removal of the disabilities 
which at present existed would, if it should 
be resolved upon, effect a most important 
change in the circumstances of Ireland. 
The power which the Roman Catholics of 
that country sought, was of two different 
descriptions. First, they required to be 
eligible for political offices; and that would 
of course leave it in the discretion of the 
Crown whether to appoint them to those 
offices or not. The Crown could not be 
required to confer them, but if it refused 
to do so, the exclusion would be felt to be, 
and in fact would be, much more galling 
and injurious than in its present shape. 
The other species of power, and over which 
the government could have no control, 
was that derived from the people them- 
selves. Seats in parliament were of this 
description, and of these, whatever modifi- 
cation might be adopted, the great major- 
ity would always be Roman Catholics. 
At present they were represented by Pro- 
testant agents. He did not think that 
those agents were, as his hon. friend (Mr. 
Doherty) had characterized them, blind 
and unreasoning : but it was impossible to 
contend that the Catholics would be less 
earnestly represented by themselves than 
by their agents. Corporate offices were 
also of this latter description. There were 
one hundred and fifteen corporations in 
Ireland, and he had seen a calculation, by 
which it appeared that there were two 
thousand five hundred offices connected 
with them. These would ail be open to 
Catholics. There could be no doubt that 
to obtain them would be an object of am- 
bition to Catholics. Looking to their 
number, it was not more questionable, that 
they would be able to attain their object, 
and to get into their hands the greatest 
part of the corporations and corporate offi- 


ces. Theconsequence must be, a transfer 


of the power from Protestants to Catholics, 
and it was in vain to deny that the effect 
must be mischievous to that establishment 
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and constitution which it was the duty of 
every Protestant to preserve. If the result 
were to be harmony and peace, well and 
good, the argument would be conclusive ; 
but if this were not to be the case—and 
he was not prepared to say that it would— 
there was enough in the circumstances of 
Ireland (without taking into the account, 
any thing that related to the differences 
in religious opinions), to induce every man 
to fear, considering the quantity of power 
which would then be in the hands of the 
Catholics, and the manner in which the 
power they now possessed was exercised, 
that such an increase of power would pro- 
duce disastrous results. He did not be- 
lieve that such a measure could conduce 
to the maintenance of the Protestant estab- 
lishment in Ireland. Fresh causes of dis- 
content would be daily arising. Look at 
the conduct of the Catholic clergy now 
that they did not possess power, and upon 
subjects which bore immediate reference 
to religion ; for example, on education and 
marriage. The Roman Catholic bishops 
had declared, that they would do all in 
their power to discourage marriages be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants—not be- 
cause of any dislike to the Protestants for 
private and personal reasons, but because 
they insisted as a condition, that all the 
children of such marriages should be edu- 
cated in the Catholic faith—a condition 
which altogether prevented that intermix- 
ture between the two classes, which was 
so well calculated to mitigate their animo- 
sities. It was in vain to say, looking at 
these circumstances—looking at the con- 
duct of the Catholic priesthood, and at 
the demonstrations of physical strength 
which had lately been made, that there 
was no reason for distrust. What did the 
calling together the people of Ireland on 
one day mean? For what purpose was 
such a measure resorted to, if it was not 
for the purpose of intimidation? Astute- 
lawyers might excuse such a practice under 
the strict letter of the Statutes; but he was 
convinced that it formed an insuperable 
bar in the minds of Protestants, to that 
conciliation which was attempted to be 
effected. It might be possible, he thought, 
to take an intermediate line between grant- 
ing any further political privileges to the 
Catholics, and the re-enactment of those 
penal laws which they were told would be 
the only alternative, if entire emancipation 
should now be rejected. He saw no im- 
plied stigma in withholding from the Ca- 
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tholics that power which there was reason 
to fear would be injuriously exercised 
against the Protestant Establishment. He 
could discover in this nothing of unjust 
or stigmatizing persecution, although if 
the balance of real persecution were to be 
struck, the Roman Catholics would not be 
the persons who would have to complain. 

He had now gone through the various 
topics connected with this question, and 
had stated the grounds upon which he had 
acted, and upon which he avowed his in- 
tention of still acting. He had never re- 
sorted to any unfair opposition of the 
claims of the Catholics. The statement 
of his opinion he had reserved for this 
place; he had never attempted to ronse 
any religious feeling against them, because 
he thought it would have been wrong to 
do so, and because he thought the House 
was the only proper place in which this 
question could be decided on its true 
grounds. He had treated with constant 
respect the petitions which had been pre- 
sented on the subject, and had brought 
them before the House whenever he had 
been requested to do so. He had always 
been the steady and consistent opponent 
of the measure, but not without deeply 
considering it. Retaining his opinions, 
he should sit down as he had begun, with 
stating, notwithstanding the high author- 
ities which were cited in opposition to 
him, that, in the present balanced state of 
the government and of the parliament, it 
was not just nor expedient that the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants of Ireland 
slrould stand, in respect of civil offices, on 
precisely the same footing. 

Lord W. Paget said, he should vote for 
the motion of the hon. baronet, and felt con- 
vinced that, if the Catholics were admitted 
to equal rights, they would prove as loyal 
and as grateful subjects as any in the 
realm. He was anxious to vote in favour 
of a cause, the success of which he con- 
scientiously felt to be intimately connected 
with the peace and prosperity of Ireland, 
and the well-being of the empire. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald rose to explain. The 
right hon. gentleman, he said, appeared to 
think that he had stated his belief of the 
existence of a combination among the 
Catholic population of Ireland, excited by 
the influence of the priesthood. Now, 
what he said was, that the spiritual in- 
fluence of the Catholic priests was under 
the political dominion of the Catholic 
leaders, and that the entire population 
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was organized to a man in a spirit of dis- 
affection to this country. ‘The right hon. 
Secretary had also stated his disbelief, that 
he (Mr. M. Fitzgerald) would have con- 
sented to retain office, if he considered 
that the ground on which Mr. Pitt resigned 
was connected with the objection of the 
Catholic question. Now, he had tendered 
his resignation, and was only induced to 
retain office by the assurance that the ob- 
ject of Mr. Pitt and his friends was, that 
the friends of the Catholics should continue 
to hold the situations which they occupied 
at the period of his resignation ; because 
by this means it was more likely that their 
end might be attained, than by withdraw- 
ing from the public service. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that when he con- 
sidered the manner in which the question 
had been introduced to the notice of the 
House by the hon. baronet, and reflected 
on the way in which it had been conducted 
up to the present moment, he could not 
but entertain a hope of its ultimate success. 
He should not say one word in relation to 
the Treaty of Limerick. The right hon. 
gentleman, after what had been adduced 
by the hon. baronet on the subject, was, 
no doubt, justified in discussing it in the 
copious manner he had that night done. 
At all events, he could readily conceive 
how much easier and more agreeable it 
was to do so, thau, as a British minister, 
to deal with the necessities of the present 
case and period. With respect to the 
Union it was not his intention to add any 
thing to what had been already said. It 
might be desirable to know what were the 
views of Mr. Pitt and the cabinet of the 
day in regard to the connection between 
that measure and Catholic Emancipation ; 
but it was still more important to learn 
what the right hon. gentleman opposite 
and the present cabinet were disposed to 
do with respect to the latter question. 
The proposition of the hon. baronet 
affected the interests of seven millions of 
people, who came before the House, 
praying to be admitted to equal rights 
with the rest of their fellow-subjects. He 
never could admit that there was any 
thing unconstitutional in the case which 
the petitioners brought before the House. 
It was certainly the duty of a govern- 
ment to protect itself from those holding 
opinions hostile to its interests. No one, 
for instance, would give the oftice of chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to an Anabaptist, 
who held that all things should be in com- 
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mon. But he denied that such reasoning 
had application to the present question. 
The Solicitor-general had dealt abun- 
dant!y in mysterious hints, although he 
had not stated any broad reason why the 
Catholic claims should be rejected. It 
had been formerly said, that this body 
held a divided allegiance. Nothing of 
that nature, he was happy to find, had 
been imputed this evening. Had the 
charge been brought forward, it would 
only have sent abroad the information, 
that Ireland was the vulnerable part of 
the empire, the place where British 
power was the weakest, and most cpen to 
the attacks of our enemies. Lord Liver- 
pool had said, two years ago, that Ireland 
was a place where the liberties and the 
glory of England could be overthrown. It 
had been said, that the king gave a divided 
protection to Ireland, and that Ireland gave 
but half its allegiance to the king; that 
in Ireland every subject was a traitor, and 
the king a tyrant. He had heard nothing 
of the sort this night ; but if this were not 
the case, the present was a system of 
religious persecution. It was impossible 
for any person who came from Ireland to 
explain the state of that country. If the 
House thought the present to be the cause 
of a few orators and politicians they were 
much mistaken, and by their mistake they 
would only make the danger greater. 
Catholic Emancipation was the popular 
hope of Ireland ; and like all other popular 
hopes, it was impatient of delay and con- 
tradiction. They clung to it the more 
tenaciously in the midst of their misfor- 
tunes, and had not been disheartened by 
disappointment and rejection. He would 
remind the House of the case of Spain 
and her American colonies, in 1809, when 
lord Wellesley was at Madrid in the 
capacity of a mediator. The South 
Americans complained of unmerited dis- 
qualifications. They solicited redress, as 
the Irish Catholics petitioned England. 
“‘ Remove those restrictions, and we will 
fill your coffers with our wealth—we will 
nerve your arm against the enemy.” 
So said the Irish Catholics. But “ the 
deaf adders would not hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” Spain rejected the claims, and 
thereby lost one of the fairest realms 
annexed to a European Crown, Were 
this question carried in favour of the 
Irish nation, how different would be the 
aspect of affairs in thet miserable country! 
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With security must flow in capital; with 
capital employment; and with employ- 
ment wealth. The body were daily in- 
creasing in numbers, knowledge, and im- 
portance. Those men whose name, in the 
words of lord Plunkett, had a power to 
bear them ever buoyant down the stream 
of time, were their advocates. There had 
been repeated decisions of the House in 
their favour, and there was no reason why it 
should now reverse its former judgments. 
It was impossible to settle the question ex- 
cept by the concession, and by identifying 
the views of Great Britain with the inter- 
ests of the Irish people. He would say, 
that the British constitution did not exist 
in Ireland; for the Irish lived under the 
Catholic Association and the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland, and the British 
constitution was there tumbling to pieces. 
He had the honour of representing a county 
which was called the most Protestant 
county in Ireland, and he would assure 
the House that he was not speaking for 
the Catholics alone, but also for the Pro- 


testants; who, in the present state of 


things, were hemmed in on all sides by 
enemies. The Catholics complained, 
that they were treated with unkindness, 
while their Protestant neighbours were 
treated with too much kindness; hence 
dissentions arose, which placed the latter 
in a state of the greatest danger; and 
nothing, he was convinced, could remove 
that danger, but the placing of Catholics 
and Protestants on terms of equality. 
Let the House make it the interest of the 
Catholics to obey the laws, and he pledged 
himself they would as cheerfully submit to 
them as any other class of the community. 
Let the measure be conceded whilst there 
was yet time, and it would be received by 
the people of Ireland with all the gratitude 
that it deserved. It had been urged that 
it would be attended with danger to the 
Established Church. This he did not 
believe. If the Catholics, when this mea- 
sure had passed, should violate the laws, 
let them be punished. If they attempted 
to compass that which they had no right 
to do, then the laws would reach them. 
With such opinions as these he should go 
into the committee. If the House would 
repeal the remnant of those intolerant 
laws which remained on the Statute-book 
respecting the Roman Catholics, the 
country would be secure. No security 
could be calculated upon, so long as they 
were permitted to remain, The whole 
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must be repealed, if peace were expected. 
Not a single fibre of the cancer ought to 
remain. The fetters which still bound 
the Irish Roman Catholics must be torn 
asunder, otherwise no permanent satis- 
faction could be hoped for. The remnant 
of those laws must be repealed. Justice 
demanded, and safety required, such a 
course to be adopted. Then would the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, who were 
deeply attached to the constitution, and 
as disposed as any of his majesty’s subjects 
to obedience, be satisfied. Their claims 
were placed on a foundation which could 
not be shaken — they were founded in 
justice. 

The Hon. William Lamb said, that the 
situation which he had the honour to hold 
in the government of Ireland, imposed 
upon him the necessity of trespassing, for 
a short period, upon the attention of hon. 
members ; and he could not avoid feeling 
that the repeated discussions of this ques- 
tion—argued, as it had been, over and 
over, and considered in every possible point 
of view—justified him in the determination 
to be brief in his observations; and, con- 
sidering this question, as he should do, 
with reference to the times in which we 
lived, and the circumstances under which 
we were now called upon to consider it, he 
felt himself bound to exclude many of 
those topics which had been, on former oc- 
casions, introduced. He should leave out 
of his arguments all those laws passed at 
the Reformation aud the Revolution; not 
because he had no respect for those laws, 
but because, if parliament should think 
that they were irreconcileable with present 
times, and that it would be wise to change 
them, parliament had unquestionably the 
power so todo. Those laws were not ir- 
revocable, and might be changed. He 
should also omit from his arguments all 
comments on the spirit manifested by the 
Roman Catholic laity and clergy ; because 
if he admitted it was hostile and to be con- 
demned, his opinion was, that it was ag- 
gravated by exclusion, and might be soft- 
ened by conciliation. The only means of 
meeting’, the certain method of averting, all 
danger was by some such measure as that 
proposed by the hon. baronet. If the re- 
moval of disqualitications was to be con- 
sidered as not consistent with a Protestant 
government, he should deeply regret it ; 
because it would not augur well for the 
future peace and tranquillity of the country. 
fle would say to the British House of com- 
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mons, “ do not let us raise the flag of dis- 

cord in our own territory; do not let us | 
create divisions and dissentions among | 
our own people; do not let us light the | 
torch of religious animosity, which may be 

converted into aconsuming fire. It is your | 
duty to do all you can to amalgamate, and | 
nothing todivide. By amalgamating alone | 
you can expect to prosper. There will be | 
difficulties enough to arise without your | 
adding to the number :— there will be 
dangers enough to encounter without your 
inviting their increase.” He was sure he 
had never said, he was sure he had never 
felt, that there were no difficulties in the 
way of this great and important question. 
He knew that there were difficulties. If 
it had been an easy and a simple question 
it would have been settled long ago. His 
right hon. friend ,had pointed out some of 
those difficulties, the existence of which 
he did not deny; all he denied was, that 
right hon. gentleman’s conclusion. He 
had pointed out many anomalies; but 
upon a question of such paramount impor- 
tance, involving so many interests, and en- 
listing on its side, or creating against it, so 
many prejudices, was it possible that there 
should not be some anomalies, was it pos- 
sible that there should not be some risk. 
Nor did he deny that some difficulties 
arose in consequence of the intemperance 
of the Catholics themselves, and the still 
greater intemperance of those who pro- 
fessed to be their leaders. Upon this 
topic he would not express himself in 
stronger language; not because he did 
not hold a strong opinion, but because he 
was not desirous of introducing such a 
matter into the observations he meant to 
address to the House. It had been always 
said, and it was a main argument of the 
right hon. gentleman, that though you in- 
cur much danger, you obtain no result,— 
that you run much risk in Ireland, yet that | 
you give no satisfaction there. Now, the 
real danger, and certainly the most plausi- | 
ble danger, was that which had been sta- | 
ted by the hon. member for Louth, (Mr. | 
L, Foster,) and adopted by another hon. | 
gentlenan—the danger to be apprehended 

through parliament. No power that could | 
be given to corporations could produce any 

ill effect, except so far as it gave a power 
of introducing Catholic members into! 
parliament. An hon. member had 
stated the number of members  elect- 
ed by the influence of the Roman 
Catholics. With respect to that oum- | 
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ber, it must depend on the growing 
means of the Roman Catholics, and on 
the fitness of individuals to fill such high 
stations as representatives of the people ; 
for it was not to be supposed, that to 
unfit persons would be delegated so import- 
ant a duty. The same hon. member had 
drawn a picture of the danger that might 
arise from a union of Roman Catholic 
members in the House of Commons. Now, 


| the extent of that number, it was not worth 


his while to state ; but one thing he must 
deny—their union. He denied that they 
were at all likely to act in concert. They 
would be divided by circumstances, by pe- 
culiarity of temperament, and by the thou- 
sand other circumstances by which man- 
kind were invariably divided. In this opi- 
nion he was borne out by the fact, that 
there was in that House a body, bound to- 
gether by a religious union, but who had 
never been found to act together except 
upon questions with which their religion 
was concerned. With respect to Scotland, 
also, it would be remembered, that we had 
to encounter those whose views were more 
opposed to the Established Church than 
those of the Roman Catholics, and that 
the legislature had been once asked, 
whether it would encounter the danger to 
be apprehended from the admission of six- 
teen peers and forty-five commoners to the 
united parliament of Great Britain. This 
danger vanished with the carrying of the 
measure; and they had been never heard 
of, as combining together for the purpose 
of injuring the Established Church. He 
did not say that the granting this measure 
would heal all the wounds, or remedy all 
the evils of Ireland. Many other causes 
existed to which those wounds and those 
evils might be attributed, but this he did 
say, that it would give rise to a general 
feeling, that justice had been done, and 
this would be a ray of light which would 


| illume the darkest cabin of that country. 


We had been told,thatwe should do no good 
to the Catholics, and give no satisfaction 
to the Protestants, by granting this mea- 
sure. He thought very differently. He 
was ready to admit that prejudices did 

xist, on the part of the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and in those prejudices he was dis- 
posed to sympathise; but, as they were 
founded in error, they would rapidly pass 
away ; but the satisfaction that would arise, 
as it had its root in the best, the noblest, 


and the proudest, feelings of man, so it 


would be, like the foundation en which it 
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was fixed, permanent and eternal. With 
respect to those gentlemen whose minds 
7 | been made up upon this question, who 
thought that making these concessions 
would be injurious to the religion, and to the 
policy of this country; and who consi- 
dered it possible that we could remain as 
we were, it would be great presumption in 
him to imagine that he could change their 
minds, but if there were any gentlemen 
present, and doubtless there were many, 
so many as to reduce the former to great | 
insignificance, who thought that this ques- | 
tion must, some time or other, be granted, 
to those he addressed himself, and intreat- | 
ed them not to incur danger by procrasti- , 
nation. If it were now granted, the gift | 
would be one of grace: if it were longer. 
delayed, it might be attributed to appre- 

hension. He knew not whether he should , 
be in a majority or a minority; but this he | 


knew, that if the votes of all those who | 
felt that, sooner or later, the question must | 
be granted, were now given in favour of it, | 
it would be carried by the largest majority | 
that ever passed through the doors of the | 
House. 

Mr. C. Grant rose to address the | 
House, but the cries of ‘* question,” “ with- | 
draw,” and “adjourn,” became so loud | 
and general, as to prevent the right hon. | 
gentleman from being heard. After se- | 
veral ineffectual attempts to gain atten- | 
tion, he resumed his seat. Lord Sandon 
then moved the adjournment of the debate 


to Monday ; which was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 12. 


Sate or Game Biiu.|] The marquis 
of Salisbury moved the third reading of 
this bill. 

The Earl of Winchelsea said, it had ! 
been contended, that the crime of poach- | 
ing would be diminished by legalizing the 
sale of game. He, however, still enter- 
tained the opinion which he held last 
year, that such a measure would have a | 
contrary effect. He was convinced, that | 
the greater the facility which was given 
for the disposal of property stolen, the 
more would that property be stolen. He 
could not agree in the opinion that the 
great increase of crime was owiug to the 
game-laws, because it would be found that 
crime had increased in those districts 
where there were no game-preserves, in 
the same proportion as in those where 
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there were. Such was the case in the 
county in which he resided. He objected 
to the qualifications, because they would 
give the power to every individual possess- 
ing twenty acres of land, without the 
slightest reference to the value, to transfer 
the right of killing game. Such a system 
was calculated to encourage the crime of 
poaching. He thought the measure was 
at once the most aristocratical and demo- 
cratical that had ever been introduced into 
parliament. It took great care of the 
large, and it gave a boon to the small, 
landholders ; but the interests of the great 
body of the country gentlemen were en- 
tirely overlooked. By the new qualifica- 
tion, a new class of sportsmen would be 
introduced into the country, and the ad- 
vantages now possessed by the middling 
classes of country gentlemen would be 
diminished. He was afraid it might in- 
duce them to desert the country, which 
would occasion much of the money now 
spent in it, to be spent elsewhere. He 
should therefore move “ that the bill be 
read a third time this day three months.” 

The Earl of Darnley thought the prin- 
ciple upon which the bill was framed was 
the right one. He could not agree with 
his noble friend, that making game sale- 
able, would increase poaching, any more 
than that the taking the duty off tobacco 
would increase smuggling. The present 
law was violated, not only by persons of 
low condition, but by titled gentlemen, and 
he put it as an argumentum ad verecun- 
diam, whether such a state of things 
ought to be allowed toexist. He thought 
that the bill would put an end to the sym- 
pathy of the public for a poacher, even in 
cases where murder had been committed. 

The House divided: For the original 
motion, Present 48; Proxies 2] — 69. 
For the amendment, Present; 43 Proxies, 
19—62. Majority 7. The bill was ac- 
cordingly read a third time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 12. 


Roman Caruoric Cratims.] The 
order of the day being read, for resuming 
the adjourned debate on the question, 
“That this House do resolve itself into a 
committee, to consider the state of the 
laws, affecting his majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; with a view to such a final and 
conciliatory adjustment, as may be con- 
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ducive to the peace and strength of the 
United Kingdom, to the stability of the 
Protestant Establishment, and to the gene- 
ral satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his majesty’s subjects,” 

Mr. Charles Grant rose and said :— 
Sir, before I proceed to offer to the House 
the remarks which I feel called upon to 
make upon this question, I beg to express 
my regret at having offered myself to the 
House at so late an hour of the discussion 
on Friday last. 1 hope I am not guilty of 
obtruding myself improperly upon the 
House ; and I beg to assure those who 
hear me, that nothing but an anxiety not 
to give a silent vote upon the question 
could have induced me to act as I did 
upon the occasion. I now hope for the 
indulgence of the House, while I express 
the opinions which I have entertained ever 
since I first came into parliament, and 
which, upon the coolest consideration 





which it has been in my power to give the 
subject, I still entertain upon this great 
question. I have narrowly watched the 
working of the present system of exclu- 
sion, both in this country and in Ireland; | 
and I make allusion to this fact, in order | 
that hon. members may know the very | 
peculiar situation in which I am placed, 
and the grounds upon which I have held 
my present opinions, unchanged. The 
question now before us has been regularly | 
brought under the consideration of the | 
House during a long period, and upon | 
every succeeding occasion it has become 
more and more connected with the state 
of Ireland. At this moment, we cannot | 
enter upon the discussion without looking 
directly at the internal state of that coun- 
try ; and the more we do so, the more ne- | 
cessary it becomes for us to enter into an 
inquiry, with a view to our coming to 
some satisfactory results. 

Had I had an opportunity of delivering 
my opinions upon this question on the first | 
evening of the discussion, I should have 
entered more at large into details; but the 
course which the debate has taken, and 
the impression made upon the House by | 
the speeches of hon. members, prevent the 
necessity of my doing so. One point pe- 
culiarly presents itself to my consideration : 
I mean the present state of Ireland, and 
the manner in which the adoption of the 
proposed measure would affect it. The 
House cannot have forgotten the speech 
made the other night by my right hon. 
friend the member for Kerry, in which 
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such a representation of the state of Ire- 
land was given. I will not say how far 
that representation was overcharged. I 
will not stop to inquire whether my right 
hon. friend infused into that description a 
little of the warmth of his own feelings ; 
but I will say, that that statement is borne 
out by all that has fallen from the other 
Irish members who have spoken during the 
debate. My learned friend, the Solicitor- 
general for Ireland, has described the si- 
tuation of that country, and he is well 
qualified to give an opinion on the subject, 
having been lately called upon to deal 
with those who are the disturbers of Ire- 
land—a task, of which he acquitted him- 
self with honour. In the able statement 
which my learned friend made to the 
House he delivered his opinions on the 
subject openly and fairly ; and those opi- 
nions were confirmed by the statements of 
the hon. member for Louth, whom I also 
look upon as a great authority upon this 
question. Nor is it upon this occasion 
only that such statements have been made. 
If I mistake not, the hon. member for 
Derry made a statement of a similar nature 
last year. It appears, on all hands, that 
there does exist in Ireland a vast and 
compact body, exercising a power not re- 
cognized by the government—exercising, 
i may say, a fiscal authority, and collect- 
ing sums of money from the public, in 
furtherance of their objects; and no mat- 
ter whether the statements we have heard 
on this subject be over-charged, or the 
deductions made from them correct, I say, 
that if only a slight portion of those state- 
ments be true, it is right that this House 
should without delay, inquire into the 
causes by which they are produced. The 
present state of Ireland affords memorable 
lessons of the impolicy of retaining a pro- 
hibitory and persecuting system of laws, 
after the necessity which caused their 
enactment has passed away. Whoever 
has listened to the statement of the 
right hon, the member for Kerry, must 
perceive the necessity of inquiry and 
amendment. The hon. baronet who in- 
troduced the motion has at once pointed 
out the evil and suggested the remedy of 
concession. And what, let me ask, are 
the objections made tothat remedy? We 
are told that the Roman Catholics will not 
rest satisfied with what we propose to give 
them, and that, therefore, the tranquillity of 
Ireland will not be secured. Other hon. 
members object to any concession, on the 
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ground of the violent language in which 
the Roman Catholics express themselves 
in demanding what they call their rights. 
This, Sir, is a specimen of the kind of 
argument always used when all improve- 
ments are resisted, and when oppressive 
laws, being no longer necessary, are sought 
to be removed. If the law be so severe 
and oppressive as to excite strong feelings, 
and to urge men on to acts of violence, 
are these to be made the grounds upon 
which hon. members contend that there 
ought tobe no change. But, Sir, such 
has been the case upon the attempted 
removal of every oppressive measure. 
When it was proposed to abolish the 
traffic in slaves, the opponents of the mea- 
sure grounded their arguments upon the 
barbarism of the Africans. So in a more 
recent but minor case, arguments of a 
somewhat similar nature were urged, in 
opposition to the adoption of a more libe- 
ral system of commerce. The argu- 
ments urged in opposition to concessions 
to the Irish Roman Catholics are of this 
description. But who is it that produced 
the present state of things in Ireland? 
You destroyed the influence of rank and 
property—you throw the body of the 
people at the feet of the priest or incen- 
diary— you have deranged the whole 
system. And why? Because you give 
to numbers what you refuse to property. 
I here allude to the elective franchise. I 
want to know, Sir, what benefit can be 
contemplated by giving to Ireland small 
portions of the British constitution, and 
that by shreds and patches? The very 
essence of the British constitution is 
equipoise ; but when you give only a part 
of that constitution, you destroy this ba- 
lance, and instead of conferring a benefit 
you probably inflict an injury. You give 
influence to one party, but you abstain 
from giving a counteracting influence to 
the other. This course of things keeps 
the affairs of Ireland in a continual state 
of revolution. 

Again, the Catholic Association is 
pointed at as a reason why the Irish people 
would never be satisfied ; and, in support 
of this argument, the violent language and 
extravagant demands of that body have 
been cited. But is it not in the very 
nature of things that such should be the 
case? When you refuse everything, is it 
not natural that the aggrieved persons 
should ask everything to which they con- 
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of things the most violent persons natural- 
ly become the most forward, whilst the 
more moderate are placed in the back- 
ground. But let this House take a dif- 
ferent course— let us shew the Irish Catho- 
lics, that we are willing to hear their claims 
and examine their complaints, and you 
will reverse the case. The moderate party 
will then come forward, while the violent 
party will be restrained and kept within 
bounds. But we are told that the Catho- 
lics will not be satisfied, inasmuch as they 
have followed each concession, step by 
step, and will never rest until they have 
obtained all. The hon. member for Rippon 
has taken a course which, I must confess, 
somewhat surprised me. He has told us, 
that some forty years ago great concessions 
were made to the Roman Catholics, with 
which they ought to be satisfied, and yet 
they had the boldness to come forward 
and require more: they had received the 
right of property, the right of marriage, 
the right of education, and the right of 
religion ; and yet, forsooth, they still came 
forward and demanded more. ‘The hon. 
member looked upon all these concessions 
as unexampled boons to the Roman Catho- 
lics, who expressed their gratitude and 
satisfaction at the time. But, Sir, let me 
ask whether it be fair thus to turn round 
upon and tax them with having expressed 
their gratitude even for a partial relaxation 
of the laws by which they were aggrieved ? 
But if they did so express their gratitude 
for even a partial restoration of their rights, 
let the House judge from that of the de- 
gree of degradation and disgrace to which 
they were then sunk. Sir, I am ready to 
admit not only that they did, but that they 
were entitled to seek more. If we look 
into the history of nations, we shall find 
that where any persecuting laws have been 
relaxed, the persecuted parties, no matter 
how far sunk in apathy before, immediate- 
ly aroused themselves, and struggled for 
the full attainment of their rights. Let 
the House recollect the quarrels between 
the Patricians and the Plebeians at Rome, 
until the latter attained the full enjoyment 
of their rights. So it was in our own his- 
tory. But, Sir, it is a delusion to say that, 
after having so far relaxed those laws, we 
can now stop where we are ; it is contrary 
to history—it is contrary to nature, and 
the arguments of the danger to be incurred 
are totally groundless. As well might a 
person who saw the tide encroaching on 





ceive themselves entitled? In such a state 


the beach, endeavour to stop it half way, 
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from a fear that when it reached its height 
it would deluge the country. 

There are three clear and intelligible 
positions, upon any one of which the op- 
ponents of this measure might have taken 
astand. The first position is that which 
allowed the Roman Catholics neither .the 
exercise of their religion nor admission to 
civil or political rights. The second is 
that which gives them the exercise of their 
religion, but refuses the exercise of civil 
rights. The third is that which gives them 
the exercise of their religion, and the exer- 
cise of civil rights also. In the first in- 
stance, they were in reality in that situa- 
tion i2 which Swift described the Irish to 
be—they were literally ‘“‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” As we now stand, 
I think we are between the second and 
third positions which I have described; we 
have given the Roman Catholics the ex- 
ercise of their relizion—we have conceded 
to them their civil rights to a certain ex- 
tent, and if our opponents oppose those 
further concessions recommended by the 
hon. baronet who introduced this motion, 
they ought to do so upon good grounds. 

The hon. member for Rippon has ex- 
pressed his apprehension for the safety of 
the Established Church, in the event of 
any further concessions to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Sir, I am as anxious as the hon. 
member can be upon that point. Being 
myself, as well from conviction as educa- 
tion, a member of that Church, I feel 
bound to it by the strongest ties, and am 
most anxious to uphold and protect it. 
But I should like to ask the hon. member, 
if he is satisfied of the safety of that Church, 
if we continue in the state in which we now 
are? I too, as I have stated, am anxious 
for the safety of that Church, because I 
look upon its preservation as a security to 
the nation. But, Sir, the safety of the 
Established Church rests not in its temporal 
power, but in the purity of its doctrines, 
the exemplary lives of its clergy, and in the 
Christian liberality of its sentiments; 
which, if it were not before known, must 
have been proved, by events which have 
recently taken place—events which have 
proved, that that liberality exists not in 
theory but in practice. In no way can the 
safety of the Established Church be so ef- 
fectually insured, as by acting up to the 
principles of its Divine Founder. But when 
we are told of securities from the Roman 
Catholics, let us consider what is their 
situation now. Can we be more unsafe 
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than we are at present? We are told that 
there is a large, a powerful, and a united, 
body, seeking to overthrow, by every 
means which art and cunning can devise, 
the Established Church of this country. 
Yet we exasperate that very body, by laws 
of a most irksome and degrading character, 
and expose the Church to the odium of 
being the bar to their admission to civil 
privileges. To me, it seems impossible to 
leave the Established Church in a more 
unsatisfactory state. 

I have alluded to the security of the 
Church, and I know there are many gen- 
tlemen sincerely desirous of conceding the 
claims of the Catholics, provided such con- 
cession could be given in such a way as to 
secure the interests of the Church. They 
consider it right that the Catholics should 
have what they demand; but they are 
deterred by some vague apprehension of 
danger, not through the medium of this 
House, but from the interference of some 
foreign power. Sir, I think that the best 
security is in the measure itself. At pre- 
sent, I know that all is utterly unsafe. 
Still 1 consider that the House is bound to 
obtain securities, in every way that securi- 
ties can be given ; provided such securities 
are sought as are not opposed to the creed 
or the consciences of the Roman Catho- 
lics. The pamphlet recently published— 
and published very seasonably—by Mr. 
Gally Knight, is most satisfactory on this 
point. It proves that a state of things 
exists in other countries which might, and 
which undoubtedly would, exist here, if a 
similar course were adopted. When I 
heard, the other night, the English Soli- 
citor-general quoting a variety of docu- 
ments relative to the connexion of the 
Roman Catholics with foreign powers, I 
was quite at a loss to guess to what con- 
clusion he would arrive. But when, at 
his close, to my great surprise, I found my 
learned friend contending, that if we im- 
posed any securities we pleased on the 
Roman Catholics, they would submit to 
them, this was the very argument on which 
I was satisfied to rest my cause. I always 
saw and felt, that if the House thought 
proper to place securities, and if such and 
such was our law, we ought to say to the 
Catholics, if you wish to live un- 
der this law, you must be satisfied to obey 
it. But it has been always most difficult 
to say to what extent you would impose 
those securities. That difficulty is now re 
moved, for it appears, by various states 
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ments made in the House, and it is shown 
by the pamphlet of Mr. Knight, how far 
we can goin demanding securities, with- 
out interfering with the consciences of the 
Roman Catholics. We may not, perhaps, 
consider it necessary to go so far, but we 
are at least aware to what extent we can 
satisfactorily go. The hon. member for 
Rippon expressed his strong desire to have 
satisfactory securities: his complaint was, 
and the usual complaint has been, that 
sufficient securities cannot be given to us. 
But we can now see the point to which 
we can go; and we are enabled to say to 
the Catholics, we do not ask whether or 
not you will give them, because those, and 
even more, you have given in other coun- 
tries. 

And now, Sir, J am pressed to take ano- 
ther view of this subject, as connected 
with foreign power. It will not be denied 
that since the long and protracted war, 
which has for some years terminated, all 
the nations of Europe have been placed 
in a peculiar situation—that all of them 
have been induced to examine their inter- 
nal state, with a view to prepare their re- 
sources, and to gather strength so as to be 
ready either for war or peace, as the event 
might be. This country has been thus 
engaged. It has been turning its strict 
attention to its finance, and to all its other 
internal affairs—trimming the vessel, as it 
were, to prepare her for the storm which 
might in time gather around her. We have 
not been alone in our movements— the ex- 
ertions and the preparations we have made, 
have been made by every other European 
nation. In safety we have been arranging 
the state of our finances, utterly forgetful 
of that, for which we might sacrifice all 
else, the strengthening of ourselves in ano- 
ther way, against the danger that might 
arise. Sir, I will not dwell upon the dreary 
anticipation of a war, but if a war should 
come, I ask, considering the state in which 
Ireland is at present, with what feelings 
could we enter into it,—the more especial- 
ly when we recollect by what almost mi- 
raculous interference we were not long ago 
saved from a danger the most imminent. 
During the war, and before it, we stood in 
the almost undisputed supremacy of the 
commercial world. The war ceased, and 
channels were opened to other nations for 
commetcial speculations, and the wealth 
that follows them. If we have the wisdom 
to adopt the wisest course—if we have 
energy enough to act as policy as well as 
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justice calls upon us to act, we may for 
ages to come retain the power and influence 
we have so long held. But let no man 
undervalue the effect of a united people— 
let no man undervalue the importance of 
union at home. Be it remembered, that 
foreign nations are no strangers to the 
complaints which Ireland has been conti- 
nually making. They have heard of them 
long, and they have acted upon them. 
There is no power that can at any time be 
at war with this country, which would not 
fix its eye upon Ireland, as the vulnerable 
part of Great Britain. 

Are we, then, to go on in the course we 
have heretofore pursued ? Have any other 
remedies been proposed? I have heard 
of none. We only hear from our oppo- 
nents, that we are to dismiss the question 
precisely in the same state in which it was 
introduced—that we are to leave things 
just as they are, and to be at perfect liber- 
ty to reject this proposition altogether. 
We have heard, Sir, of plans for improving 
the condition of Ireland; we have heard 
of plans for exploring mines, for giving 
education, and for the spread of capital in 
that country. There are many excellent 
propositions for bettering its state, and I 
heartily wish them success; but without 
this measure of emancipation I firmly be- 
lieve that none of them can succeed. Not 
that I pretend that this measure of Catho- 
lic emancipation can effectually tranquilize 
Ireland; but, Sir, it is undoubtedly the 
preliminary step. All who know Ireland, 
know well that so long as her present spi- 
rit remains, so long will that spirit coun- 
teract every effort for her improvement : so 
long, then, will her irritation be kept up; 
so long will she be sensibly alive to the 
most galling recollections; so long will 
her miseries continue ; so long will every 
means to do her good be of none avail ; 
so long will her progress in arts, and her 
advance towards happiness, be checked or 
prevented. Every one who has been in 
Ireland knows this well: no one who has 
not been in Ireland can be fully aware of 
the truth of this statement. With the 
spirit 1 refer to I am well acquainted—I 
have seen it, I have watched its effects, 
experto credite quantus. I know how 
deeply it affects, how totally it poisors, all 
her hopes and prospects ; I know with how 
much subtilty it insinuates itself into all 
her undertakings, and mars every design 
for her advantage. I know that it will 
always destroy the hope of her prosperity, 
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so long as it continues unchanged. How, 
Sir, are we, then, to change it? What 
course are we to adopt? All those great 
subjects are affected by this important 
question. The energies of the country are 
suspended, the best designs for her im- 
provement are defeated, and discontent is 
making daily progress among her people. 
Like the hero of Virgil, whose perpetual 
exertions were constantly defeated—whose 
virtuous labours were ever met by some 
evil genius— 

*¢ quacunque viam virtute petivit, 

Successum dea dira negat.’’ 

I would call upon the House to reflect 
on the state of Ireland, and of this coun- 
try, as it ought to be and as itis. I have 
not referred them to any treaties or decla- 
rations, nor shall I do so, because, in truth, 
I do not think that such arguments are 
available in such a case. I place the 
claims of the Catholics not upon any 
grounds of temporary expediency, but on 
the eternal principles of justice, which 
neither sovereigns nor warriors can alter. 
I place their claims upon that high ground, 
upon that unwritten and undying compact 
between the governors and the governed, 
which make protection and allegiance re- 
ciprocal duties, and entitle the governed 
to all the advantages of the constitution 
under which they live. If these are the 
principles by which the question ought to 
be tried and decided, I appeal to the 
House of Commons, and through them to 
the people of England, to apply them on 
the present occasion. That the measure 
will be carried soon, I do not entertain a 
doubt. It matters not whether to-day or to- 
morrow is fated to witness its success, suc- 
cess will come, and shortly. I see the 
prognostications of it in every thing around 
us; I see them in this House; I see them 
out of this House. I may mention, as 
one instance, the conduct of the two Uni- 
versities with respect to this question. 
Oxford has presented but a partial peti- 
tion, and Cambridge, for the first time, 
has presented none at all. I say, there- 
fore, that I see in every thing around me, 
anticipations of the ultimate success of 
this question. I know there are many 
who agree with me in thinking that it 
must ultimately be carried, but who feel 
reluctant to vote in its favour at present. 
To them, Sir, I appeal, whether, if it must 
be carried, it is fair or just towards Ireland 
thus to delay its adoption? I ask them, 
whether it is fair to Ireland, (for I will not 
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appeal to their generosity, but to their 
justice) that this measure should be re- 
fused, only that the question of its adop- 
tion may be renewed year after year, and 
the country thrown into a perpetual state 
of excitement and irritation? If the ques- 
tion must be carried, why should it not be 
carried now? Why will you not give to 
an act of justice, the grace of an act of 
generosity? Let the House enter on the 
consideration of this subject with the ge- 
nerous feelings of Englishmen, let us fill 
up the measure of a former legislature, let 
us complete what they left undone, and 
make the Union which they created, Union 
in reality, as it is in name. Let us fill up 
the large and generous anticipations of 
those by whom the measure was proposed ; 
let us act according to the views of Mr. 
Pitt, when he exclaimed, in the language 
of the poet,— 
os Paribus se legibus ambe 
Invicte gentes eterna in foedera mittant.’? 

Let us, I say, verify this description— 
let us teach foreign nations that we are 
really united. If they knew the point 
where our weakness existed, let them know 
where we are now strong; and if in any 
dreams of hostile aggression, the ruler of a 
foreign power should, in future wars, look 
to Ireland as a point where we may be 
attacked, let us show him that we are most 
strong where we have been most vulnera- 
ble. Let us exhibit the glorious spectacle 
of a nation formerly weakened by dissen- 
tions, but now, by union, improved in re- 
sources and stability. Having conquered 
other nations, let us show them that we 
know how to conquer ourselves; and let 
us, on the ruins of our prejudices, erect a 
monument of imperishable greatness. I 
intreat the House to listen to these consi- 
derations, and, with the strongest confi- 
dence as to the result, [leave the question 
in your hands, fully expecting that in your 
decision you will be guided by the prin- 
ciples of fair and impartial justice. 

Colonel Davies said, he was anxious to 
be indulged for a few moments, while he 
stated, for the first time, the opinions he 
entertained on this subject. When he 
first heard of the motion he was disposed 
to give it his decided negative. He sup- 
posed that little new, either in fact or ar- 
gument, could be adduced in its support. 
He had been of opinion, that the question 
was not intimately connected with the ex- 
isting situation of Ireland, and that the 
distresses of that country arose from other 
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and different causes. He further supposed 
that the discussion could do no real good 
to Ireland, but that, in all probability, it 
would excite in this country strong feelings 
against the Catholics. In one respect, at 
least, he had not been deceived. He had 
heard many eloquent and able speeches, 
but in the way of novelty he had not heard 
any thing offered. He differed from the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, in that part of his speech in which 
he had argued, that the Catholics had ab- 
stract, indefeasible rights to political pow- 
er. He denied that proposition. He 
maintained, that the State had, or ought 
to have, the power to impose on any of its 
subjects such restrictions as might be 
found necessary; and that those who did 
not think fit to take the tests thus imposed 
upon them by the legislature, had no right 
to political power. Indeed, if they were 
to dispose of the question on the principle 
of abstract right, to what extent might 
they not carry that principle? If abstract 
right was sufficient to give a title to poli- 
tical power, on what principle was it that 
women were excluded from its enjoy- 
ment. A woman might be a queen, and 
she might exercise peculiar offices in the 
State, but from the general possession of 
power she was excluded, on the great 
ground of expediency.—Much stress had 
been laid on the faith of treaties, and that 
on which hon. members had gone most 
into detail was the Treaty of Limerick. 
On that subject he should not attempt to 
add any thing; but he could not but ex- 
press his astonishment, that men of the 
acuteness of many of his hon. friends 
should ever have thought of bringing for- 
ward that treaty as an argument. If the 
claims of the Catholics did not rest upon 
better grounds than the language of a 
loosely-worded treaty, which, after all, was 
nothing without the sanction of parliament, 
it was in vain to talk of violated rights. 
It mattered not to him whether Mr. Pitt, 
or lord Cornwallis had given assurances to 
the Catholics at the time of the Union. 
They might, perhaps, have pledged them- 
selves, but they could not pledge him, they 
could not pledge parliament. When he 


heard the knight of Kerry, however, in his 
able and masterly speech describe the Ca- 
tholic Association as wielding the power of 
six millions of men, whom they could use 
like a machine for any purpose they might 
wish,—when,too, he heard the Solicitor-ge- 
neral of Ireland state that Ireland could not 
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be tranquillized without the grant of po- 
litical privileges, he was strongly impressed 
with the importance of the question before 
the House. But he could not go the 
full length of the hon. baronet’s motion ; 
he could not agree to surrender to the Ca- 
tholics the whole of their claims, as the 
motion of his hon. friend implied. What 
he had asked for was, a committee of the 
whole House, and, coupling his motion 
with his speech, it pledged him to support 
their claims to the full extent. In fact, 
it constituted a stronger pledge than ever 
Mr. Pitt had given. He did not believe 
that any danger would arise to the State, 
or to the Established Church from grant- 
ing many of the privileges sought for by 
the people of Ireland. He thought the 
prejudices of the people of this country 
against granting them were unfounded ; 
but believing, as he did, that the majority 
of the people were against them, he 
thought that the members of that House, 
who were the representatives of the people, 
ought to hesitate, and consider maturely 
before they embarked in the cause. While 
the gentlemen of Ireland differed so widely 
on the subject, some of them recommend- 
ing conciliation, and others coercion, asthe 
only mode of putting down the Association, 
he could not but feel considerable difficul- 
ty in approaching so momentous a quesion 
with conflicting authorities upon both sides. 
If his hon. friend had moved for a select 
committee, to inquire into the distresses 
of Ireland, and ascertain how far they were 
attributable to the existing disabilities, he 
would gladly have voted for such a motion. 
But if the present motion was carried, 
they could not stop there, they must go 
the full length of the Catholic demands. 
Such a course was the more objectionable, 
as changes were daily taking place in Ire- 
land, which could not be met by one con- 
sistent measure, for the measure that 
might have applied before, could not apply 
now under a different state of things. 
The situation of that country could only 
be investigated bya select committee, with 
power to examine witnesses. If such a 
committee were to report in favour of con- 
cession, he was confident that the people 
of this country would surrender their own 
judgment to a committee so constituted 
and informed. It was painful to him to 
differ from those with whom he generally 
acted, but he could not consistently sup- 
port the motion of his hon. friend. If the 
question was carried, it would not pacify 
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Ireland. Ireland was in want of other 
things. She wanted good government; 


she wanted justice ; she wanted an unpaid 
magistracy, and an impartial administra- 
tion of the laws. She wanted to feel and 
to know that there was not one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. They 
would be more tranquillized by one year 
of really good government than by twenty 
years’ possession of what was called Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. If he wanted any 
proof, that emancipation was not looked 
to by the bulk of the people as the remedy 
or their misfortunes, he might appeal to 
the indifference with which they saw their 
hopes in that respect disappointed by the 
lamented death of Mr. Canning, and the 
transfer of his power to those who were 
politically opposed tothem. Was not such 
an event calculated to exasperate their 
feelings, if they felt so strongly upon the 
question as their advocates were fond of 
representing? But what was the fact ? 
Instead of manifesting any impatience, 
they were more tranquil at this moment 
than they had been for many years. They 
were now in a situation, which, though it 
might be called disturbance in England, 
was tranquillity for Ireland. It was true 
that, when the peasant was told that Catho- 
lic emancipation was a remedy for all the 
evils under which he suffered, he would 
naturally be anxious to see it carried. 
But it was a false impression to encourage, 
and it was evident from their present tran- 
quillity that they harboured no such opi- | 
nion themselves. For these reasons he 
should feel himself bound, though with 
great reluctance, to oppose the motion for 





a committee of the whole House, but he 
was ready to vote in favour of a select com- 
mittee as the best means of ascertaining 
the true state of the case with respect to | 
the importance of emancipation and its | 
probable effect in correcting the evils, and | 
tranquillizing the spirit, of that country. | 
Mr. Henry Grattan deprecated the rea- | 
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soning of the hon. member for Worcester, 
in denying the existence of unalicnable 
rights on the part of the people. Would 
the hon. gentleman deny that we had a 
right to liberty? If so, he might with 
equal justice go one step further, and deny 
that we had aright to our existence. It was 
not from the articles of treaties, but from 
the principles of the constitution that we 
derived those unalienable rights, which the 
hon, gentleman had ventured to question 
and deny. The question of emancipation 
VOL. XIX, 
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was a question of right and wrong: he 
hoped it would never become a question 
of peace or war. The conduct of the 
English government, and of some of the 
English kings, towards Ireland was marked 
by bad faith. All the treaties and arrange- 
ments entered into by the two countries 
had been basely and shamefully broken by 
England. Charles 1st had broken his en- 
gagements. Charles 2nd had done the 
same: and when a final arrangement was 
pretended to be settled in 1782, the volun- 
teers had no sooner laid down their arms, 
than the arrangement was violated by Eng- 
land. If hon. gentlemen would refer to 
the evidence of colonel Curry, they would 
find that he stated that he had received 
such instructions from Mr. Pitt, and that 
he had been desired by him to circulate 
them throughout Ireland. The document 
to which his right hon. friend (the knight 
of Kerry) had alluded on a former evening, 
bore on the face of it sufficient marks not 
only of authenticity, but also of the object 
for which it was written. He held in his 
hand a copy of it, which was given by 
lord Cornwallis to lord Fingal and Dr. 
Troy, on the 15th of February 1801. The 
first words of it were—‘ Sentiments of a 
real friend to the Catholics of Ireland.” 
Would any reasonable man, after reading 
the contents of that paper, contend that 
the meaning which it was intended to con- 
vey to the Catholics of Ireland was nothing 
further than this, that the question should 
be considered open to discussion, and that 
there should be no express stipulation 
for further concession? The people of 
Ireland must be the greatest simpletons in 
the world, if they suffered themselves to 
be deluded by a document which was cir- 
culated among them for no other purpose 
than to tell them that their just claims for 
emancipation should, after the Union was 
effected, be put into a train for discussion. 
What was there to prevent that from being 
the case even without an union? No treaty 
between the two countries could prevent 
any independent member of parliament 
from bringing theiz claims forward whenever 
he thought fit; and therefore he contend- 
ed, that some more definite promise must 
have been held out to them in that docu- 
ment, than that which was now relied upon 
by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. Besides, it was quite evident that 
one of the objects for which that document 
was issued was, to promote a dutiful and 
patient line of conduct towards the admi- 
x 
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nistration, on the part of the Catholics. 
And, did it effect that object? Let the 
House judge. In 1801 there was no peti- 
tion from the Catholics: in 1802 there 
was no petition : in 1803 there was no pe- 
tition—in 1804 there was no petition—so 
that the administration obtained a com- 
plete suspension of the Catholic question 
for four years, by consent of the Catho- 
lics themselves. In 1805 they felt it their 
duty to rest in silence no longer ; and when 
they again presented their petitions, it was 


not through the agency of the Pitts and 


the Cornwallises, the ministry of the day, 
but through the agency of Mr. Fox and 
those other gentlemen who constituted the 
Opposition. To argue insuch a manner 
against the solemn promises which were 
given to the Catholics previously to the 
Union, was not only futile in itself, but 
contrary to all the rules of common sense. 

One argument on which the other side 


had insisted was, that the priests had got | 


full possession of Ireland, and had esta- 
blished such an influence over the minds 
of the people, as to impregnate them with 
a spiritual allegiance completely at vari- 
ance with their civil allegiance. If that 
were the case, it was entirely the effect of 
our present bad laws; for the public mind 
of Ireland was not originally imbued with 
any such spirit. For proof of it, he re- 
ferred to the debate which took place 
on the subject of establishing a Roman 
Catholic college at Maynooth. The pro- 
priety of making such an establishment 
was argued chiefly upon this point—that 
if you sent the Catholic priesthood for 
education to Catholic countries, they 
would imbibe the principles of popery in 
its most rigid and unreienting shape ; 
whereas, if you provided for their education 
at home, they would imbibe the principles 
of popery as those principles were con- 
trolled and mitigated by the spirit of the 
times in your own country. He would re- 
fer to another authority to show that in for- 
mer times the Catholic priesthood did not 
possess any despotic influence over the 
minds of their flocks—the authority of 
the great lord Clarendon. In those beau- 
tiful frescos, which adorned the walls and 
pages of his historical writings, that illus- 
trious writer, speaking of the Irish, said, 
“The Catholics, though transported by 
zeal upon all questions affecting their 
religion, had steadily adhered to the 
Crown under all vicissitudes, and had 
performed every duty which could be ex- 
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| pected from good and loyal subjects.” 
Such was the opinion which lord Claren- 
don had deliberately recorded of the 
Catholics of Ireland; and he would now 
say that, if their disposition was altered, 
it was not owing to any principle in their 
religion, but to the badness of the laws 
by which they were governed. Lord Cla- 
rendon then proceeded to observe, that 
by the exertions of the Catholics, the 
_pope’s nuncio was driven out of the 
kingdom, and that in consequence he put 
it, before he left it, under the ban of ex- 
communication as an apostate nation. 
Did the Catholics of that day, he would 
ask, fall upon their knees to obtain ab- 
solution and remission of the enormous 
offence which they had committed against 
the pope and his representative? No 
such thing: they persisted in their mis- 
conduct ; and, as lord Clarendon observed, 
the whole of the province of Munster 
immediately came under the king’s alle- 
giance. If, therefore, the disposition of 
| the priests had become adverse to your 
government, it must be because your laws 
had deteriorated. Give them good laws, 
and you will find them loyal and obedient 
subjects. Give them penal laws, and 
those who suffer under them, no matter 
whether they wear black clothes, or gray 
clothes, or clothes of any other colours, 
will return you for that reward, that 
which is always one of the penalties of 
tvranny-—he meant curses, not indeed 
loud but deep. 

On the question of spiritual allegiance, 
it might perhaps be sufficient to refer the 
House to the answers which Mr. Pitt 
received from the six different foreign 
| universities. The answers to those ques- 
| tions were in Mr. Pitt’s possession, among 
ithe records of the State Paper office, 
| years before he sent his questions to those 
| universities, not indeed to satisfy his own 
| mind, but to soothe the scruples of terrified 
| lords and ladies of the bed-chamber.—It 
| appeared from certain papers in the State 
| Paper office, which had recently been 
| made public, that in the reign of James 
| Ist. a deputation was sent from Ireland to 
‘complain of the grievances under which 
that country then suffered. One or two 
| of the members of it were summoned 

to attend before the king in council, and 
among these was sir Patrick Barnewall. 
| He was interrogated about the power of 
_the pope, and among other questions he 
| was asked, whether he believed that the 
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pope had the power to depose princes. 


He replied instantaneously, that the doc- | 


The 


trine was profane and _irreligious. 


leaders of the Irish Catholics of that day, | 


were so offended by the charge insinuated | 
against them by that question, that they | 
followed up sir Patrick Barnewall’s denial | 
of it by a petition to the king, in which | 
they disavowed, in the strongest terms, | 
the proposition, that the pope had the 
power to depose princes, and to absolve | 
subjects from their allegiance. This pe- 
tition was subscribed by several noblemen 
and gentry, who signed themselves “all 
the peers and burgesses recusants in the 
parliament of Ireland,”—a fact which 
proved, by the way, that at that time 
Roman Catholics were not excluded on 
account of their religion, from seats in 
parliament. But it was said that the 
Roman Catholics were unaccommodating, 
and were actuated by a spirit of oppo- 
sition to all constituted authorities. Now, 
he begged leave to deny this charge en- 
tirely : for the pope, on more than one 
occasion, had altered the oath of the 
English and Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
to make it less objectionable to the oppo- 
nents of all concession. The words of 
the oath were originally “ Hereticos pro- | 
posse persequar et impugnabo,” of which | 
the clear meaning was—“ I will persuade | 
the heretics and attack their doctrines; ” | 
but to obviate all quibbling, they were | 
changed by the pope into “ Hereticos, | 
proposse persequar et humiliabo.” Every | 
one who knew any thing of the Latin lan- | 
guage must be aware that “‘persequar” | 
did not mean to persecute, in the modern | 
sense of the word ;—so that the alteration | 
of “ impugnabo,” into “ humiliabo,? was | 
not made from any conviction of its being | 
necessary, but from a desire to allay the | 
fears of the unlearned part of the com- | 
munity.—Again, to meet the wishes of 
the English government, the pope had 
added a clause in the oath of the bishops, 
stating, that the oath of spiritual alle-/ 
giance to him was not to interfere with 
their civil allegiance to their natural so- 
vereign. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
had also acted in a spirit exactly conform- 
able to that which had been displayed by 
the pope—for they had prepared a form 
of prayer for the safety of his majesty, 
which now constituted a regular part of 
the service of their church. Now, if the 
pope and the Catholic bishops were wil- 
ling to go so far to gratify a government 
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which had done so little to gratify them, 
did it seem so very impossible to establish 
with the pope some concordat which should 
place the state of the Catholic church in 
Ireland on such a basis as would be satis- 
factory to rational men of all parties ? 

He would call the attention of the 
House to the manner in which it had for 
so many years treated the Catholic sub- 
jects of his majesty. Look at the Catho- 
lic soldier. When he tells you of the 


battles he has fought and the fields he 


has won, and when he points out the 
scars which he has received and the lau- 
rels he has wreathed around your brows— 
what is the answer he receives? A sneer 
at his loyalty, and a sarcasm on his re- 
ligion. Had they considered, too, the 
extensive degree in which, by such in- 
fatuated conduct, they had acted, as 
recruiting sergeants to foreign powers ? 


| A calculation had been made of the num- 


ber of Irish Catholics who, in consequence 
of the absurd penal laws, had entered the 
service, and fought the battles of foreign 
powers. They were found opposing your 
forces at Ramilies and Fontenoy—they 
were found in the service of the king of 
France and of the king of Spain—they 
rendered good service to the Austrians at 
the battle of Cremona, in 1734—they 
fought for France, for Spain, for Austria 
—in short, they might say, 

‘¢ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.”’ 
The result of the calculation to which he 
alluded, proved, that in fifty years no less 
than four hundred and fifty thousand 
of your bravest subjects had entered 
the service of foreign powers, and as- 
sisted them in fighting their battles 
against you. It was hardly credible, that 
an assembly, which consisted of men of 
sense and practical wisdom, could pay so 
much attention to the religious creed and 
so little attention to the militant services 
of one class of its subjects, as to allow 
a system to continue which had produced 
such lamentable consequences. It was 
true, that, after the bursting out of the 
French Revolution, you began to pursue 
a different career ; you took into your pay 
six regiments of the Irish brigade ; and 
at theirhead was—‘ nomen inter hereticos 
non nominandum”—General Count Daniel 
O’Connell! And yet the spires of Lam- 
beth Palace are still standing, and the 
Bench of bishops rise and sleep as calmly 
as before. 

He would now call the attention of the 
X 2 
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House to a point which was established, | forward in that House as the defender of 


not by the researches of the government 
of Ireland—for that government was liable 
to such perpetual fluctuations as to be 
unable to establish any point except its 
own imbecility—but by the researches of 
one of the committees of that House, 
which had produced a report so bulky, 
that it would require a porter to carry, 
and months to read it. What was the 
answer of Mr. Delacour of Cork—of Mr. 
Driscoll of Limerick — indeed of every 
man acquainted with the state of Ireland, 


when examined as to the consequences | 


which emancipation would produce in 
Ireland? They replied, that it would be 
productive of every possible advantage 
to Ireland—that it would be difficult to 
govern Ireland long without it—that it 
would extinguish every dissension which 
now distracted that unfortunate country— 
and that, if it were once granted, no 
Catholic would ever think of assailing 
the Protestant establishment in either 
church or state. Now, what was the use 
of referring a subject to a committee, and 
of taking evidence upon it, if it were not 
intended either to adopt the opinions of 
that committee or to avail themselves of 
the evidence which it had collected ? 
There was, however, another body, 
which, in the course of the discussion, had 
received considerable castigation; he 
meant the Catholic Association. 
when we are talking of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, let us not forget what it has al- 


ready done, in our wild speculations of | 


what it is capable of doing. He would 
neither enter into the praise or dispraise 
of that body; but he would merely call 
on the House to recollect the evidence 
which had been given upon that point 
by Mr. Delacour and major Warburton, 
both of whom stated it to be their belief, 
that the Catholic Association had been of 
great service in promoting the tranquillity 
of Ireland. Indeed, major Warburton, 
in a letter to the marquis Wellesley, abso- 
lutely attributed the preservation of the 
peace of Ireland to the exertions of that 
body. Was the country, he asked, to be 
left any longer in its present condition ? 
and if it was, would they persist in assert- 
ing that the Catholic Association was the 
cause of all the dissatisfaction which pre- 
vailed in it, when they had indisputable 
proof, that it was owing to the exertions 
of that body, that its tranquillity had re- 
mained undisturbed? He did not come 





Now, | 


'the Catholic Association; but he came 
| forward to see that justice was done to 
'those who had been wrongfully accused. 
| He contended that not only the Catholic 
| priests , but also the Catholic Association, 
| had performed their duty to their country, 
_in a manner that was far beyond his hum- 
ble powers of praise and admiration. The 

opponents of emancipation were, however, 
“not quite consistent in their modes of ar- 
'gument; for some of them did not com- 
' plain so much of the activity of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood in the present times as of 
their activity in times that were gone. 
' His hon, colleague (Mr. Moore) had said, 
that if any disturbances should hereafter 
_ break out in Ireland, the priests would be 
|as active in the next rebellion as they 
‘were in the last. His hon. colleague had 

said, that in the last rebellion individuals 
‘had been sent over to France to obtain 
‘assistance from the French government. 
| It was true that individuals had been sent 
| over to France but it was not by the Roman 
| Catholicsofthenorth, but by the Protestants 
| of the north of Ireland. His hon. colleague, 
| he supposed, alluded to Mr. Wolfe Tone, 
| who, in the year 1796, had several inter- 

views, on the subject of a French invasion 
| of Ireland, with Carnot, then a member of 
‘the Directory, general Clarke, the de- 
| scendant of an Irish family, and general 
Hoche, who afterwards commanded the 
force which invaded Ireland. As his hon. 
colleague had alluded to that subject, he 
would take the liberty of reading an ac- 
count of the interview which Mr. Tone 
had with Carnot and Hoche in July, 1796, 
on that subject, and which was to be found 
in the autobiography of Mr. Tone, recently 
published. “‘ Speaking of Ireland,” says 
he, ‘‘ general Hoche asked me what I 
thought of the priests, or was it likely 
they would give us any trouble? I replied, 
I certainly did not calculate on their as- 
sistance, but neither did I think they 
would be able to give us any effectual op- 
position.” Now, if it were true, that the 
priests would not give any opposition to 
the disaffected at present, might it not be 
attributed to our persevering in maintain- 
ing those penal laws which had hostilized 
them against us? But Mr. Tone pro- 
ceeded—“ I stated, that their influence 
over the minds of the common people was 
exceedingly diminished of late, and I in- 
stanced the case of the Defenders, so often 
mentioned in my memorials, and in these 
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memorandums, I explained all this at 
some length to him, and concluded by 
saying, that in prudence we should 
avoid, as much as possible, shocking their 
prejudices unnecessarily, and that, with 
common discretion, I thought we might 
secure their neutrality at least, if not their 
support.” It was clear, therefore, from 
this statement, that the English govern- 
ment at that time had enlisted on its side 
the Catholic priesthood, or that it had at 
Jeast neutralized their hostility. If the 
case were now altered, ought they not to 
attribute it to the bad system of law, which 
they had long pertinaciously supported 
against them? Could any thing be more 
satisfactory than this evidence, as to the 
loyal disposition of the Catholic priests 
during the melancholy period of 1798, and 
of the lamentable scenes which preceded 
it? Hewould next examine the opinions 
which several Protestant bishops had ex- 
pressed on this most important subject. 
They had heard much of the seven bishops 
who, by their firmness in resisting the 
despotic commands of James 2nd, had 
brought about the Revolution; and the 
conduct of other bishops had been equally 
meritorious in endeavouring to loosen the 
fetters in which religious intolerance had 
bound their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Dr. Horsley, bishop of St. Asaph, had as- 
serted, that there was nothing in the 
Roman Catholic religion repugnant to the 
principles of loyalty. That prelate had 
also expressed his strong persuasion, that 
the Roman Catholics were sincere in their 
disavowal of foreign authority; and the 
venerable bishop of Norwich had expressed 
Opinions equally liberal and honourable. 
The bishop of Elphin, well known to many 
individuals, had used this remarkable ex- 
pression—“ My 
and myself have but one religion—the 
religion of Christians,” and had main- 


tained that securities were needless for the | 
The names of | 
such men were not only venerabiles but | 
venerati, and children were taught with | 
delight to lisp their names—education, ' 


Protestant establishment. 


vestries, and the burial bill, had been in- 
stanced as proofs of obstinacy on the part 
of the Catholics. As to vestries, was it 
not known that an archdeacon had de- 
clared, that certain votes of vestries were 
unwarranted by law? So that objections 
did not proceed from the Catholics only ; 
800/. had been voted, in one instance, for 





Roman Catholic brethren | 


an organ; and if, in another, 100J. a-year | 
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were paid for a curate, what security was 
there, that they might not, for the same 
reasons, give him 500/. or 1,000/. per 
annum? He had been present at one of 
the ceremonies under the burial bill, and 
could assert that nothing could be more 
offensive and disgusting. The allusion 
made by an hon. member to the subject 
of marriages was by no means warranted. 
No doubt it was the wish of the priest, 
that the children should be Catholic; but 
the parents would not be controlled by the 
clergy upon such matters, and might re- 
fuse to have their offspring educated in 
that religion. He begged the House to call 
to mind what was the law on the subject of 
marriage in this country not a hundred 
years ago. Any Roman Catholic priest 
marrying a Catholic to a Protestant was 
subject to the punishment of death; and 
even though he could prove that he acted 
inadvertently, he incurred the same penalty, 
for the law concluded, most mercifully, 
that he did the act knowingly. Such 
being the law a hundred years ago, the 
same priest is now punished with proscrip- 
tion for not forwarding and encouraging 
marriages between Catholics and Protest- 
ants. I need not (continued the hon. 
member) thank the House for the patient 
indulgence with which it has heard me: 
the task I have performed has been dis- 
agreeable and painful— 

—* ] have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood.” 

I only wish to discharge my duty to my 
country and to my Creator, and to unite 
England and Ireland in the solid bonds of 
prosperity, or what is infinitely better, of 
peace and liberty. Until this be effected, 
Ireland will have no peace, and the Protest- 
ant establishment no security. The situa- 
tion of Irish gentlemen is cruel beyond mea- 
sure ; they are exposed to the fuulestcalum- 
nies ; and if they take part with the friends 
of emancipation, they are immediately 
charged with having some political motive 
for their conduct. Peace at present is 
unknown in Ireland ; and, as the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke first this evening, 
said in a speech full of ability and heart, 
expressive of the sentiments of an upright 
minister of the Crown, this question 
harasses all ranks, and mixes itself with 
the private feelings of every family, 
sowing discord and dissension where affec- 
tion ought only to spring. There never 
was atime when this subject came more 
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home to the fire-side of every individual 
in Ireland, from the highest peer to the 
lowest peasant; it has spread over the 
country a mass of inflammable matter, 
and whether it breaks out in violent 
Catholic Associations or Orange Lodges, 
I care not—the element is equally de- 
structive. The question is, whether you 
shall put them down by force or by con- 
ciliation : they may be considered animals 
Sere naturd, and if they cannot be se- 
duced and tamed by kindness, it may be 
necessary to follow them and hunt them 
to their hiding-places. I call upon the 
British parliament to consider the oppor- 
tunities it has lost, the fair occasions gone 
for ever by—for accomplishing this great 
work of peace and conciliation. ‘Time 
presses, for who can say how soon we 
may be involved in a new war, and how 
soon we may again have occasion for the 
services of the brave and loyal Catholics 
of Ireland? Have they not met in America 
a spirit of sympathy until lately unknown ? 
Let us take care not to excite in our 
Trans-atlantic colonies a feeling that may 
lead to their ultimate separation. The 
Irishman who returns from America 
exhibits a degree of thoughtful stubborn- 
ness, which surprises by its contrast. He 
goes where the spirit of Washington still 
survives, and the genius of Washington 
still animates; and when he revisits his 
native country, he is no longer the humble 
and subservient Catholic, but the re- 
flecting and stubborn Irish-American. It 
is my sincere advice, that the British 
government should do all in.its power to 
strengthen, instead of weakening, the con- 
nection between the two countries. You 
lost the opportunity of doing this great 
work in 1782; and in 1795, although 
there was no distinct plan, there was 
certainly a general understanding in the 
words of Mr. Pitt, that the government 
should give the claims “a handsome sup- 
port.” In 1802, 1808, and 1812, oppor- 
tunities of concession were also thrown 
away; and even in 1822, when a bill of 
Relief was actually carried in this House. 
What now is the situation of my unfortu- 
nate country? I saw his present majesty 
arrive in that fair portion of his do- 
minions, more glorious than the restora- 
tion of Louis 18th, who, after having 
fallen below all hope of recovery—was at 
length re-established on the throne of 
his ancestors, mainly by the instrumentality 
of that great captain, who had the keys 
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of Paris in his pocket; and not only of 
Paris, but half of the continent beside. 
The arrival of his majesty in Ireland was 
hailed as the dawn of liberality and jus- 
tice : he was looked upon as the harbinger 
of concession—almost as the great political 
Messiah, ‘ with healing on his wings ”— 
and was welcomed by the hands and 
hearts of tens of thousands of loyal sub- 
jects, refuting by this display of honest 
and fervent affection the calumnies of 
centuries. I saw him thus joyfully re- 
ceived, and it could not fail to remind me 
of the words of that great queen Elizabeth, 
who, in her well-grounded confidence in 
her faithful people, exclaimed, ‘ these 
are my guards!” Such, too, might justly 
have been the language of George 4th on 
his visit to Jreland, when all ranks 
struggled to evince their loyalty. Here 
he saw all the securities needed for the 
Church establishment, in honest hearts 
and steady allegiance. That opportunity 
for an act of royal justice was lost; and 
when will it return? If the nation be at 
war, concession is refused because the 
House will not yield to intimidation : if it 
be at peace, it is asserted that the Catholics, 
with all their hostility, can do no harm. 
No harm? Does the House know what 
the Penal-laws against the Catholics cost 
Great Britain? Are there not thirty 
thousand troops in Ireland, and are there 
not besides, five thousand police to pry 
into the affairs of every family? To this 
condition, Ireland has been reduced— 
Penal-laws, the violation of all rights, 
and the wreck of a constitution. I trust, 
nevertheless, that the two countries will 
long be united—not by intimidation and 
tyranny, but by extending to all equal 
liberty and equal laws, by that system of 
government for which Vattel, Burlamaqui, 
Locke, Paley, Milton, and many others, 
the greatest names in letters and politics, 
had invariably contended. They will 
not, surely, re-enact the Penal-laws. The 
hon. baronet has almost hinted as much ; 
and my honourable colleague said, that if 
force was used, it would be repelled by 
force. If so, they will generate a spirit 
and feeling among the Catholics of Ire- 
land that will produce effects as direful as 
ever befel any country. I trust that the 
British lion, while with one arm, it up- 
holds the Crown, will not with the other, 
tear in pieces the Charter of Irish free- 
dom. 

Lord Ennismore said, it might appear 
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like presumption on his part, in rising to 
express his opinions, were it not that, 
being the representative of a large body 
of Roman Catholics, he felt that he owed 
it to them to speak their and his own 
sentiments in the face of that House and 
the country, with boldness, and with a dis- 
regard of all personal consequences. The 
question had been so ably and eloquently 
discussed in all its bearings—it was so 
irradiated with the brightest names of the 
past and present age—-that he was aware 
it was far beyond his scope to retrace the 
many powerful arguments which had been 
urged to prove the justice of repealing the 
laws imposing disabilities upon the Roman 
Catholics. This he would say, that those 
laws were a disgrace to the age, and that 
they were contrary both to the spirit of 
the religion we professed, and to all prin- 
ciples of true policy, and at variance with 
the sense of justice implanted in our breasts 
by nature. He would not weary the House 
with details of transactions long since 
passed. He had no wish to dwell on the 
stipulations of the treaty of Limerick ; but 
would take his stand on the expediency 
of granting the concessions required by 
the Roman Catholics. He contended, 
that the necessity of the measure grew 
out of the existing circumstances of the 
country, and that it was in accordance 
with the genius of the age in which we 
lived. He trusted that that House would 
never lose sight of the principle of expedi- 
ency, though his learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Lowth, had stated a very different 
Opinion the other evening. In calling on 
the legislature to remove the disabilities 
affecting the Roman Catholics, he entreat- 
ed gentlemen to consider seriously the 
actual degree of advantage and disadvant- 
age that practically attended the continu- 
ance of those disabilities. To begin with 
the advantages—what were they? Even 
as stated by those to whom he alluded, 
they were problematical, uncertain, and 
remote. Then, as to the disadvantages, 
their positive existence was equally ad- 
mitted; they were described as consti- 
tuting a crying evil of growing and accu- 
mulating danger, working its onward way 
in characters written in blood, and forming 
an insuperable bar to the peace, happiness, 
and tranquillity of Ireland, and to the 
progress of civilization and national im- 
provement. It had been said by those 


who were in possession of the splendid 
advantages of the Established Church, 
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“ Deprive us not of our rights; trench not 
upon our prerogatives;” and there were 
not wanting intemperate advocates, who 
thought the best mode of defending this 
church was tauntingly to tell those who 
were excluded, not to presume ‘“‘to come 
between the wind and their most reverend 
nobility.” But when he knew that there 
were reverend persons on the other side, 
thus galled, and thus excluded—persons 
of learning and high moral worth, he could 
not help appealing, on their part, for the 
benefit of that divine maxim, which ought 
to be equally diffused in the conduct of 
both—* Do unto others as you would be 
done unto.” He would ask, in what 
respect were these penal laws likely to be 
borne with more patience by the people of 
Ireland? If, as was obvious, they must 
speedily be relinquished, what time was 
better for so doing than the present, when 
it was admitted on all sides, that they 
affected the peace of Ireland, and the 
security of the kingdom at large. What 
did Ireland gain by being kept in this state 
of moral and political degradation ? What 
did true religion, which was an union of 
moraland peace-bearing attributes, acquire 
by this system, which was only calculated 
to subvert the great principles upon which 
Christianity was founded? It was a 
system, daily rendering property insecure, 
repelling the investment of capital, restrain- 
ing the advancement of commercial enter- 
prise, affording only checkered gleams of 
tranquillity between the convulsed efforts 
of faction, and widely afflicting the un- 
happy country that was subject to it, to 
the aggravation of every evil which could 
belong to distrust, jealousy, and galling 
restrictions. Until these were removed, 
for the Catholics of Ireland there could be 
no rest ; for the kingdom at large, no hope 
of peace. Again, if these laws excluding 
the Catholics were of no use to ireland, of 
what benefit were they to England? Were 
they not, in fact, a thorn in her side? No 
man living could say that this great coun- 
try had grown, or could grow, richer and 
stronger by them; nor could their in- 


justice be palliated by any supposition of 


their adding to the estimate of her cha- 
racter in the eyes of the world. Why, 
then, make this stand for their baneful 
continuance? He was not sucha vision- 
ary as to assert, that every advantage 
would arise from the adoption of conces- 
sion—that the ills of Ireland would 
instantly cease upon the emancipation of 
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the Catholics. He entertained no such 
unreasonable anticipation ; but he believed, 
that incalculable benefit would result from 
the proposed concession. One great 
barrier to harmony and improvement 
would be removed; faction and bigotry 
would be disarmed of their strongest 
weapon, and a season of calmness must 
follow, in which prejudices might be re- 
moved, and industry be permitted to flow 
into its proper channels. He admitted 
the power wielded by the Catholic Associ- 
ation, and he saw no hope of its being 
extinguished, but by doing justice to the 
people over whom that body ruled with a 
double-edged weapon so keen and effect- 
ive. He was aware of its evil, and deeply 
sensible that it exercised an influence 
which ought to be suppressed; not by 
coercion, for that had been already tried 
in vain, but by conciliation. They might 
attack these associators with all the 
severity of the law, and frame new laws 
for their suppression ; but still a spirit and 
fire would rise out of the smothered 
elements of popular feeling, which could 
never be extinguished but by the allaying 
of civil animosities, the banishing of social 
distrust, and the equalizing of religious 
privileges. In vain would coercion be 
tried upon these ready materials for wide- 
spreading excitement; the angry spirit, 
though silenced for the hour, would rise 
like the Phcenix from her ashes, or rather, 
like the water serpent, though it might 
hide itself beneath the surface of the wave, 
it would again rear its head above it, at 
other times and in other places. He im- 
plored the House to do itself justice by 
evincing a kindly disposition to interpose 
its authority between these conflicting 
classes of his majesty’s subjects, to lend a 
healing and a helping hand before the 
demands were more imperative, and the 
perils more impending. They would have 
to grant it in the end, when it could no 
longer be withheld; and they ought to 
pause while yet they had time for reflec- 
tion, before they precipitated so impolitic 
a result. Then as to securities, upon 
which so much stress had been laid. If 
those who opposed this question, would 
say what securities they required, as a 
condition for the repeal of those laws, 
he would be most happy to attend to this 
expression of their desire. There was one 
fact quite clear, that the existing state of 
things gave them no security ; and for his 
own part, he fully believed, that for the 
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full protection of the Established Church, 
and the preservation of the constitution, 
the best means were those which were 
incorporated in the great measure of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation itself. Emancipate 
the Catholics, and England would see the 
germ of national prosperity shooting out 
from the surface of that unhappy land. 
He implored this concession, on behalf of 
the dearest interests of Catholics and 
Protestants. He wished to render Ireland, 
naturally rich in her intrinsic resources, 
already powerful in the great mass of her 
population, a substantial part and an 
available portion of the British empire. 
This she could not fail to be, if once 
weaned from her animosities, dissevered 
from her excitements, and imbued with a 
sense of her own advantages, by having 
infused into her Jaws the rational princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. George Bankes said, he could not 
accede to the proposition he had heard 
so often advanced in the course of that 
debate ; namely, that emancipation, as it 
was called, would carry with it whatever 
securities would be desired. He had 
listened to the speeches of his right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, that evening, and of his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, on Fri- 
day evening, with some pleasure, but 
mingled, in no inconsiderable degree, with 
pain and disapprobation. They had told 
the House very decidedly, nay, impera- 
tively, what must be done, and he had 
expected they would tell the House also 
how it was to be done. His right hon, 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, had 
particularly failed in that respect; and 
when he considered that his right hon. 
friend held a station in which it was his 
duty, mainly to direct his talents to the 
consideration of the interests of that 
part of the empire which was most 
likely to be affected by this question; and 
when he considered that his right hon. 
friend had told the House, and the same 
assertion had been confidently repeated 
that evening by his other right hon. friend, 
that this measure, and this measure only, 
was the remedy for all the evils of Ireland, 
he thought the House had some right to 
expect, as this measure must have been 
under his right hon. friend’s consideration 
so earnestly and so long, that he would 
have been able not only to tell the House 
that they must do it, but also how it was 
to be done. It might be very well for 
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the hon. baronet, the member for West- 
minster, to bring forward a_ propo- 
sition affecting the constitution of the 
country, without detailing the steps by 
which it was to be carried into effect. 
The hon. baronet had a right to say— 
“Tam not going to submit any finished 
measure; I leave the completion of it 
to the government; it is our business only 
to draw the outline, it is for them to fill 
it up from the design we give them.” But 
when he heard members of the govern- 
ment using language so strong and deci- 
ded—when he heard them declare, that 
they considered this as the great and sole 
remedy for all the evils of Ireland, he 
thought they should not forbear to tell the 
House how it could be done. His right 
hon. friends had used expressions which 
were calculated to excite considerable 
alarm. His right hon. friend this evening 
had spoken of morsels and fragments of 
the constitution being given to the petition- 
ers. He wished his right hon. friend had 
been more explicit, when he used phrases 
of that description. His right hon. friend 
the Secretary for Ireland, had also used 
an illustration not calculated to lower the 
apprehensions of those who were opposed 
to this measure. He said, ‘“‘ Look at the 
Scotch members in your House. Do they 
give any disturbance to the established 
religion? Do they bring forward mea- 
sures calculated to derange that establish- 
ment which you justly consider so valu- 
able?” What, then, did his right hon. 
friend propose ?—That the Irish Catholics, 
with reference to their religious establish- 
ment, should be treated on the same prin- 
ciples as the Scotch Presbyterians. The 
Scotch members in that House certainly 
did not molest the Established Church of 
England, because they knew that the 
same law which confirmed their religion 
secured ours also. The vote that upheld 
one, maintained the other. This illus- 
tration should not be forgotten, as re- 
svected the religious establishment, for 
reasons which he would presently suggest. 
But if the Scotch members did not com- 
bine against the Church of England, 
they had acted together so as to interrupt 
the general measures of government. Had 
it never happened that the Scotch mem- 
bers had in a body combined to defeat a 
measure proposed for the public good ? 
They need not look far back for an in- 
stance, in which a great political mea- 
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by a union of these very Scottish mem™ 
bers whose example had been quoted 
to prove that such a resistance never had 
occurred, and was never likely to occur. 
He would ask his right hon. friend (Mr. 
C. Grant) how far he was prepared to 
obviate the difficulties attendant on the 
articles of the Scotch Union? His 
right hon. friend was aware that the oath 
taken at elections in Scotland was in a 
much higher degree binding, as a security 
for the Established Church there, than 
that required in England. The oath be- 
sides, in Scotland, was taken by all who 
were eligible, and was an infinitely stronger 
test and declaration on the part of those 
who were to be elected members of that 
House. His right hon. friend had, it 
was true, talked something of securities ; 
and had referred to Prussia as an instance 
of what might be obtained. But, was 
his right hon. friend sure that the Irish 
Catholics would agree to the terms on 
which their religion was governed in 
Prussia? He wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the House also to the speech of 
his learned friend, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, who in picturing in no 
exaggerated colours, the state of Ireland, 
more particularly with reference to the 
influence of the priests, endeavoured to 
shew, that we could not be in a worse 
condition than at present. His argument 
was—‘“ You have the Catholics among you 
now. The Irish members are the repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic priests, for they 
are by them chosen for their activity, their 
eloquence, their vigilance, and, he added, 
for their violence also. You have now 
in respect of the cause they are sent to 
promote, in respect of your fears of 
evil for the constitution, the influence of 
the priests in this House in its most 
noxious shape” [cheers]. In this respect 
he differed from his learned friend. Though 
he admitted the activity, the vigilance, 
and the unquestionable eloquence of the 
Irish members who advocated the Catho- 
lic claims, he could fancy that the same 
power might exercise an influence more 
noxious, more violent, and directed to 
more mischievous results. He had heard 
on a former night, a noble lord, (F. L. 
Gower) state, to his surprise, that he 
would prefer that the orators of the 
Catholic Association should come over 
to that House and pour forth their effu- 
sions of malevolence there rather than 
elsewhere. Now, this was a choice in 
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which he could by no means concur. He 
felt that the existence of that Association 
was a disgrace to the law which it 
insulted, and to the legislature, which had 
endeavoured to suppress it. But he would 
rather the Irish orators should pursue 
their mischievous course where they were, 
than be obliged to listen to their speeches 
in that House. He could not forget that 
the leaders of this Association had lately 
proscribed the dawning power of the duke 
of Wellington. He could not forget that, 
some time ago, they had libelled the late 
duke of York in his dying moments. The 
one was as cruel and wicked a libel as 
ever consigned its author to the punish- 
ment of the law; and the other a pro- 
scription the most insolent that ever 
remained uncancelled and unrecalled. 
But, though the noble duke at the head 
of the government was proscribed by the 
Catholic Association, he had heard with 
pleasure, the unequalled praises bestowed 
on that illustrious commander by the hon. 
baronet who opened this debate. Never 
was there so just, so glowing, so powerful 
a tribute to the merits of that great man. 
He regretted, however, that in another 
part of the hon. baronet’s speech he had 
treated another great and noble character 
(the earl of Eldon), with an unkindness 
so marked and uncalled for. The hon. 
baronet had alluded in very unkind terms 
to that noble person’s gravity and slowness 
of decision; and had expressed his sur- 
prise that, on a late occasion, the noble 
and learned lord had been found to act 
with so much readiness and energy. This 
was an attack which he considered un- 
founded and unfair. Was it extraor- 
dinary, that when that noble and learned 
lord’s principles had for half a century 
been known to the public, he should fall 
under an imputation of this kind, as if he 
had turned round on a sudden and de- 
serted his former professions? At all 
events, he thought the noble and learned 
lord was no longer a fit object for attack, 
either in that House or in any other public 
assembly ; and for himself, he trusted that 
the House would excuse him for the ex- 
pression of his feelings on the subject— 
feelings which, he was sure, would never 
change, in whatever situation the noble 
lord might be placed.—The hon. baronet 
who had brought forward this question 
had directed the attention of the House 
to the other countries of Europe, and even 
to South America, challenging them to 
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look at what was taking place all through 
the civilized world, and what progress 
was making every where, while England 
alone was standing still. He would adopt 
the proposal of the hon. baronet, he would 
look at what was taking place in Spain, 
in Italy and, above all, in Portugal. Could 
any one forget what had taken place in 
that country since the Catholic question 
had last been discussed in that House. 
But the House was also requested to look 
at what was taking place in South 
America. He was certainly much asto- 
nished at such an invitation, for he could 
not conceive how any one could call upon 
them to look there for the expression of 
liberal opinions or feelings. What was 
the constitution of Mexico? It was true, 
that their constitution was founded by 
a liberal Cortez, but that very Cortez was 
mainly founded on an oath, by which no 
religion besides their own could be tolera- 
ted, or even admitted into the country ; 
and though they boasted of their charters 
of liberty, those very charters had been 
burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man. They had been also told to look 
to France; but there the spirit of Jesuit- 
ism had arisen. It had been said, indeed, 
that the efforts of that intolerant spirit 
in France were powerless and _insignifi- 
cant; but he was of an opposite opinion. 
The spirit of Jesuitism was like the 
water serpent, of which they had heard 
so much: you could never know where 
you had him; when up in one place, he 
was down in another, and it was of little 
consequence to him whether or not he had 
an arrow in his vitals. The attention of 
the House had been directed to the exam- 
ple of Prussia. He was satisfied that the 
plan of Prussia was not such as this coun- 
try could adopt, unless they were prepared 
to go the length which the hon. baronet 
had stated in his speech, and to which his 
proposition certainly went. If they should 
first adopt the proposal of the hon. baro- 
net, and then talk of securities as baubles 
only to be sneered at,—if they did that, 
then, indeed, he would admit that conces- 
sion would have the salutary effect of con- 
ciliation, and that there would be some 
chance of tranquillizing Ireland. But, 
unless they were ready to make concession 
in the manner in which it had been made 
in Prussia, no such effects would follow in 
its train. The members of the Catholic 
religion would always hate the Protestant 
religion, and would be always indisposed 
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to contribute to its maintenance. With 
respect to the privileges alluded to in the 
treaty which had been mentioned, it was 
said, that the reason why no mention was 
particularly made in it of parliamentary 
privileges was, that at that time, and in all 
times previous, the Roman Catholics had 
enjoyed those privileges in a manner which 
made it unnecessary that any stipulation 
should have been made for them. Let the 
House consider in what way it was that 
they held their seats in parliament. This 
point was material : first, as respected the 
particular treaty to which he had alluded ; 
and secondly, because it was undoubted, 
that if Ireland had been governed by a 
parliament composed of Irish Papists, un- 
restricted by any oaths, arguments might 
be founded upon the government of Ire- 
land at that period, which might now be 
applied to the present question. But let 
the House look to the history of the par- 
liament of Ireland, and they would find 
facts utterly inconsistent with the proposi- 
tion so broadly laid down by the hon. 
member for Dublin. Catholics might sit 
in the Irish parliament in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth; but, aware of the difficulties 
that would arise from Protestants and Ca- 
tholics sitting together in the same House, 
the latter, being unrestrained, in order to 
provide against them,shedirected writs to be 
issued to such counties only as she thought 
likely to return Protestantmembers. Thus 
out of twenty counties only ten sent mem- 
bers to parliament during her reign. That 
was the state of the Catholics with respect 
to their privilege of sitting in parliament 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. On 
the accession of James the Ist, the same 
principle was acted upon. It was true he 
issued writs to an additional number of 
places, but it was only to places where he 
was assured of the sentiments of those who 
were to return the members. _It was not 
till the reign of Charles the Ist, that that 
principle was ina manner given up. Then, 
in the year 1634, the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics in the Irish parliament were near- 
ly equal in numbers ; and they would find 
in a letter of lord Strafford’s that there 
was precisely that state of things in Ire- 
land which might have been expected from 
such an arrangement. The noble writer 
of the letter stated, that in discussions and 
divisions, the Protestants were all on cne 
side, and the Catholics all on the other, 
but this arose from no ill feeling on the 
part of the Catholics towards the govern- 
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ment, or from a wish to embarrass its pro- 
ceedings ; as they adopted this course mere- 
ly for the sake of shewing their power, 
and forming for themselves that pre- 
dominant interest, which should enable 
them to regulate the supplies that should 
be granted the government. It had been 
said, upon the strength of this, that the 
Catholics were as faithful as subjects could 
be, and that if they were now treated in 
the same manner, they would be equally 
faithful. That might be true, and he 
would even grant that many of them sup- 
ported the interests of the Established 
Church; but when the House came to 
consider how nearly the Established 
Church was then accused of resembling 
popery, the merit claimed for the Catho- 
lics on that account must suffer some de- 
gree of diminution. It was not, however, 
his desire now, or on any occasion, to di- 
minish from the high and pleasurable feel- 
ings the descendants of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of that day must have, and which 
had been so eloquently described to them, 
in thinking of the conduct of their anzes- 
tors He concurred in the praise that had 
been bestowed upon them by the hon. ba- 
ronet. He perfectly agreed in what had 
been stated, that throughout our whole 
history, jealousy existed on the part of the 
Catholics with respect to the authority of 
the pope, but he thought that the right hon. 
member for Knaresborough had not treated 
his learned friend fairly, in his allu- 
sions to the statement made by him. His 
learned friend he understood to mean, 
when he had alluded to the struggles 
which took place between our Roman Ca- 
tholic ancestry and the pope, that in spite 
of their opposition to his power, continual 
innovations were made by him. It was 
the fear of his power and encroachments, 
that procured the passing of the statute of 
premunire, a statute which made the king 
that passed it so odious to the pope, that 
he gave his kingdom over to another. 
There was but one other topic to which he 
shouldadvert. In expressing his opposition 
to the claims of the Catholics, he wished 
to be understood as entertaining every 
respect for the religious opinions and feel- 
ings of that class of his fellow-countrymen. 
He felt that claims had been put forward 
in that House more strongly upon this ec- 
casion than formerly. It was for that 
reason that he had taken that opportunity 
of expressing his sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and he had only to. hope that his so 
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doing would not be construed into any 
mark of disrespect to his Roman Catholic 
countrymen. 

Mr. J. E. Denison said, he could not 
conceive by what process of reasoning the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had arrived at the conclusion, that 
nothing ought to be done in regard to this 
question. What better witnesses, or what 
greater authority, could the right hon. 
gentleman require than the Solicitor-gene- 
ral for Ireland, and the Secretary for that 
country? <s to the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel), it seemed to 
be a mere recapitulation of the opinions of 
those who had preceded him: the only 
arguments which it contained were drawn, 
as it appeared to him, from those brought 
forward in the course of the debate, and 
in this manner, the arguments which the 
right hon. gentleman had made against 
the motion, were weaker than those which 
he had made for it. The hon. gentleman 
who last addressed the House had 
asked, how the conciliation of the Catho- 
lics could be carried into effect? His 
answer to that question was,—by the 
House appointing the committee moved 
for by the hon. baronet. Great appre- 
hensions were entertained by the hon. 
gentleman, of the admission of Catholic 
members, as if they ‘would unite and 
thwart the measures of government. Had 
any inconvenience been produced by the 
introduction of the Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers into that House? ‘ But,” said the 
hon. member, “ do we not see many instan- 
ces of union and confederation amongst 
them?” That might be a good argument 
for expelling the Irish members from the 
House altogether; but it was no argument 
for the maintenance of that system of ex- 
clusion which it was the object of this 
motion te put down. The hon. member 
had pointed their attention to the example 
of Mexico. He, on the contrary, would 
call the attention of the House to a coun- 
try belonging to the same continent, but 
to a different division of it. While they 
saw in Canada, great divisions and differ- 
ences, while they beheld the disputes there 
carried to a high pitch and serious conse- 
quences resulting from ‘them, there was 
one ingredient absent from this civil tur- 
moil. There were no differences upon the 
subject of religion. In Canada there ex- 
isted a mixed population of Catholics and 
Protestants, but they all enjoyed equal 
rights and liberties. It could not be denied 
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that this great question was making rapid 
progressin England. Even those who were 
opposed to it were, in most instances, as- 
sailable by argument, and open to con- 
viction. Let the diffusion of knowledge 
and of just principles proceed, and the 
final settlement of this question could not 
be long delayed. Those principles of li- 
berality and toleration which had been 
adopted in the other countries of Europe, 
were making great way in England. He 
would not deny that there existed amongst 
many persons, a great prejudice against 
this question; but he was convinced that 
necessity would force them to reflect on the 
subject, and that reflection will produce 
their assent to the measure. They had 
already admitted Catholics to the possession 
of property ; and why should they deprive 
property of its just influence? They had 
admitted Catholic barristers to practise at 
the bar, and they would not permit them 
to enjoy the rewards of the profession. 
They had admitted Catholics to the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, and they 
would not suffer them to elect the mem- 
bers of their own choice. How could such 
a state of things subsist? [Hear]. And 
what were the advantages held out to the 
people of England to make them satisfied 
with such an anomalous state of things ? 
On the one hand, a few Catholic barris- 
ters were deprived of the honours of their 
profession ; a few Catholic members were 
kept out of that House ; and a few Catho- 
lic peers out of the House of Lords; on 
the other hand, five millions of fellow-sub- 
jects were excluded from the blessings of 
the British constitution. That exclusion 
was followed by continual irritation and di- 
vision: the energies of the country were 
paralyzed ; those resources to which the 
government might look for aid in seasons 
of peril were dried up, and last, though 
not the least evil, was the perpetual re- 
newal of the discussion of this question. 
This question formed a wall of separation 
between parties in that House, and it was 
set up as an almost insuperable barrier be- 
tween honourable minds, who would other- 
wise associate and co-operate for the pub- 
lic good. He trusted that such an evil 
would at length be put an end to. Sure- 
ly there was nothing so enviable in the 
present condition of the country and the 
question, as to make them tremble at a 
change. The greatest men who ever sat 
in that House had often told them, that 
those concessions could be safely made. 
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He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would at length, act upon that principle, 
and do justice to Ireland. 

Mr. North said, he had been anxious to 
follow the hon. member for Corfe Castle ; 
for, differing, as he did, so widely from 
him in his conclusions, he had heard no- 
thing which had given him so much plea- 
sure as that hon. member’s speech. Indeed, 
he hailed that speech as a happy omen of 
the success of the present motion. The 
hon. member had endeavoured to obtain a 
triumph over parallels and comparisons ; 
while he quarrelled not with the arguments 
of the supporters of the question, he 
thought it not beneath him to deal with 
metaphors and similes, while he shrunk 
from grappling with the arguments upon 
which the measure was founded. Did 
that hon. member, when he asked the 
House what was the mode in which they 
would consent to Catholic Emancipation, 
conceive that that of itself was the ques- 
tion before the House? Or did he sup- 
pose that the quere might not be re- 
torted upon him, and that he might not 
be asked, whether the real and practical 
question before the House was,—not 
whether they were prepared to emanci- 
pate the Roman Catholics, but whether 
they were determined to effect the tran- 
quillization of Ireland? If the hon. 
member should object to Catholic Eman- 
cipation as the mode of tranquilizing 
Ireland, could he point out any other mode 
by which that country could be tran- 
quillized? What was his scheme ?—in 
what consisted his plan? That this House 
should go on considering this question 
year after year? —that they should 
debate it, night after night, and ses- 
sion after session, and never come to 
a decision ?— that they should produce 
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upon its proper basis—The actual state 
of Ireland. That it was which pressed 
them to form a decision, if they were 
inclined to yield to the voice of wisdom 
and the force of circumstances. He 
would not refer this question to the Treaty 
of Limerick, or to the Union. These 
topics were now out of the debate; and he 
regretted that the former had been intro- 
duced by the hon. baronet who had brought 
forward the present motion. That treaty 
he would not consider as affecting the 
great question at isssue. He would yield 
the arguments on that head to the right 
hon. Secretary, and he would concede 
that, at the time of the Union, no pledges 
had been given by the then lord lieutenant 
of Ireland; and, after conceding all this, 
he would ask, were the great grounds for 
the necessity of Catholic Emancipation 
taken away from under its advocates? 
Were the great arguments upon which 
that question had been so often and so 
ably supported at all impaired? Would 
they not, on the contrary, press upon 
their minds with tenfold weight, and 
enforce a conviction of their justice and 
their truth? The hon. member for Corfe 
Castle had laboured under a fallacy 
which, were it not so general, he would 
not deem worthy of notice. That hon. 
member seemed to be of opinion, that by 
granting Catholic Emancipation — they 
would confer power upon the Catholic 
body. Gracious God! did they not see 
that by depriving the Catholics of their 
rights, whom they might thus have under 
the control and within the pale of the 
constitution, a power had grown up beyond 
them, which did not owe its existence to 
them, and which was not derived under 
any statute of theirs? Were they blind 
to the fact, that, by denying to Catholic 


a balanced government and a balanced | talent its just reward, and to Catholic 
legislature, rendering every man who! property and wealth its just privileges, 


otherwise might be neutral or passive, 
interested on one side or other, and each 
discussion cf the question furnishing new 
topics for irritation and division? This 
was the hon. member’s plan for tran- 
quillizing Ireland! The House should 
pause long before they adopted such a 
course. They could not keep back the 
question. He was glad that they had 
at length put aside the Treaty of Limerick, 
and the engagements said to have been 
made at the Union, or whatever other 
matters might have been recorded in 
history, and that the question was put 





that a power had grown up with which 
they did not know how to deal—which 
would not be controlled or brought under 
their direction-—and which the executive 
government had neither the means to 
regulate, nor the force to destroy? The 
hon. member for Corfe Castle was alarmed 
at the idea of admitting twenty or thirty 
high-born, educated, well-principled and 
wealthy Roman Catholics into this House ; 
but he was not alarmed at the Catholics 
forming a little parliament of their own 
in their own country—a parliament that 
was open to all the base, vulgar, unprincis 
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pled, and daring characters that thought 
proper to join it—an Association over 
whose decisions the voice of the parlia- 
ment had no control, and in which the 
eloquence of those who felt themselves 
aggrieved had full power to act upon the 
passions of the people. The hon. member 
had certainly declaimed against thisanoma- 
lous power, and had complained of its 
existence as a grievance, but the hon. 
member did not probe the matter to the 
bottom. He took things at the surface; 
the Association was only the symptom of 
the disease. As long as the original 
disease was suffered to exist, so long would 
they have the Association in existence, 
and so long would it continue to increase 
and to extend its power. Every session 
and every year that they delayed the re- 
peal of the statutes which debarred the 
Catholics from their constitutional rights, 
would but add new vigour to the influence 
of the Catholic Association. Honourable 
members who were aware of the history 
of that Association, must be convinced of 
the truth of these positions. There was a 
period when the Roman Catholic aristo- 
cracy kept aloof from the Association. 
They were now amongst the most open, 
foremost, and most determined members 
of that body. It was but the other day, 
but as yesterday, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy, did not at all interest themselves in 
the politcal concerns of the Catholic body. 
They remained perfectly passive ; and he 
knew it to be a fact, that the Catholic 
agitators themselves were not apprised till 
lately of the energies of that great power. 
That formidable engine was in their arse- 
nal, but it had grown rusty from disuse ; 
and no man, it was supposed, possessed 
skill enough to work it. Now it had been 
put forward; and what had it accom- 
plished? At its first effort it had beaten 
down the ascendancy of the Protestant 
proprietors in their own counties, upon 
their own estates, on the very thresholds 
of their homes—and with the arms of their 
own slaves, the 40s. freeholders. Would 
it be said that they knew the extent of 
that power? He would venture to assert, 
that the Roman Catholics themselves 
could not say that they had reached the 
‘extent of that power. That formidable 
power could not be measured—they could 
not fathom it—they could not take its 
gauge. He would ask any man, whether 
he was overcharging this picture 7—whether 
he was exaggerating the immense influence 
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now possessed and exercised by the Ca- 
tholic priesthood in Ireland? They were 
aware of the existence of that power ; 
and what were they doing? They were 
only confirming it in its growth, habituat- 
ing the people of Ireland to its exercise, 
and binding up their feelings and 
affections with its existence. It was in 
this way that that power had risen 
to its present magnitude, and they vainly 
imagined they were putting it down, 
while they were all the time protecting 
and promoting it. In all countries which 
were under a well-regulated government, 
political factions were confined in the 
regions of power and ambition, and did 
not descend amongst the vulgar and the 
lowly. How was it in Ireland? These 
politics followed the husbandman to the 
plough, and occupied the mind of the 
weaver at his loom. In all grades and 
classes of society in Ireland, politics 
formed almost the sole and all-engrossing 
topic of conversation and discussion. 
They had their political attornies, political 
farmers, political weavers, and political 
shop-keepers. In fact, in Ireland every 
man’s first concern was politics, and the 
next his business. He would appeal to 
the House, whether such a state of things 
should be continued? He would ask, 
whether they would maintain a system 
which generated division and animosity ; 
which kept alive irritation and discontent ; 
which ministered to all the worst purposes 
of faction? They had been told by an 
hon. gentleman, that the Roman Catholics 
possessed no indefeasible title to political 
power. On such a question as that he 
would not enter into metaphysical abstrac- 
tions and subtle reasonings. He would 
not tell the hon. gentleman who used this 
argument, what rights the Roman Ca- 
tholics possessed, but what rights the 
Protestants possessed. He would tell him 
what rights he (Mr. North) possessed. 
He would tell him what rights the king 
possessed. They had, then, a mutual 
right of co-operation to serve and assist 
their Catholic fellow-subjects, to restore 
them to their privileges, and to render 
them every good which lay within their 
power. It was time that such a co-opera- 
tion should be acted on—it was time that 
relief should be afforded to the Catholics, 
freely, honourably, and effectually—it was 
time that those barriers should no longer 
exist between two classes of people, which 
withheld them from giving the arm of 
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support one to the other—it was time that 
those disqualifications and disabilities 
should be removed, and that such mea- 
sures should be adopted as would assist 
him in uniting them, for the accom- 
plishment of any and of every object that 
tended to the general benefit of the country. 
—He did not mean to go further into 
the general question. If, in debating 
such a motion as this, he had sup- 
pressed general arguments altogether, that 
course was justified by the speech delivered 
early in the evening by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who opened the debate that even- 
ing. That speech, so highly distinguished 
by eloquence, by feeling, and by argu- 
ment, was calculated to carry conviction 
home to every mind. He therefore should 
forbear from entering on general argu- 
ments. He had, however, conceived it to 
be his duty, as an humble individual who 
had long resided in Ireland, to lay before 
that House the actual state of tl:at unfor- 
tunate country ; and he should conclude 
here, but that he felt himself called upon 
to notice one observation which had been 
made by the hon. member for Waterford. 
That hon. member had said, that the time 
had long since gone by, when the conces- 
sion of this boon would be viewed as a 
measure of grace and favour. He hoped 
it was not gone by—he hoped the hon. 
member was mistaken—he believed that 
he was mistaken. It appeared to him, 
that if ever there were a time when this 
measure could be conceded as a measure 
of grace and favour, that time was the 
present. He thought there was something 
in circumstances which had recently oc- 
curred—he thought there was something 
in the state of party as it at present existed 
—that would cause this measure to be now 
viewed most peculiarly as one of grace and 
favour. It would be considered not as the 
triumph of one party over another, but as 
the triumph of truth over error. Not only 
would it be considered as a measure of 
grace and favour, but it would be always 
viewed, from the eternal nature of things, 
as an act of great political justice—as an 
act which must produce great national 
benefit. 

Admiral Evans expressed his determi- 
nation to oppose any further concession to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. When 
he recollected the conduct of that body in 
1798, he was not inclined to trust them 
with power. In that year, one hundred 
and twenty-five persons were massacred 
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on the bridge of Wexford, because they 
were Protestants. When the rebellion was 
first planned in the north of Ireland, those 
who supported it set out on republican 
principles; but the moment the Roman 
Catholics got power in their hands, in 
consequence of the greatness of their num- 
bers, they abandoned the position they 
had originally taken; all idea of liberty 
was forgotten, and nothing filled their 
minds but the hope of securing the ascen- 
dancy of the Catholic religion. Nothing 
could be more insulting or degrading to 
the House than the arguments upon which 
some hon. members supported the neces- 
sity of conceding what was now claimed. 
He had served his country long, and was 
willing to serve her to the utmost extent 
of his power; but he never would be 
guilty of the pusillanimity of granting that 
to fear, which he withheld from conviction. 
If the Catholics and their supporters 
wished to advance their cause, let them 
not come to us with the language of inti- 
midation. It had been said many times, 
pending the discussion of this question— 
** Will you not concede this question to 
the Catholics—to the Catholic Aristo- 
cracy ?” But, good God, were there no 
Protestants in Ireland to be considered ? 
If those hon. gentlemen who were so zea- 
lous in their support of the Catholic 
claims, and their praises of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy were sincere in their 
professions, let them embrace the Catholic 
religion at once. He had lived eleven 
years in Ireland, and he knew enough of 
the kind of amalgamation and dove-tailing 
which hon. members represented as likely to 
arise from putting the Catholics on a foot- 
ing with the Protestants. He had talked 
a good deal with Catholics on the subject ; 
and he always found that they considered 
Catholic emancipation as a means of ex- 
emption from tithes. He would venture 
upon making a proposition to the House 
upon the subject of emancipation. Let 
the legislature pass a vote by which they 
would give all the tithes to the priests, and 
exempt the Protestants from the payment 
of any tithes at all. If they did so he was 
convinced they would not be troubled any 
more upon this subject; for they would 
have the people of Ireland all of one reli- 
gion almost immediately. When he first 
took his seat in that House he had taken 
a very solemn oath, which he confessed, 
he felt rather binding upon his conscience. 
Now, the members of that House, who 
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supported Catholic claims, were quite wil- 
ling to throw overboard the conscience of 
the king and the Coronation Oath, but 
they forget they had an oath to answer 
for themselves. The hon. baronet, who 
brought this question before the House, 
had quite scouted the idea of an oath, and 
had attempted to persuade them, that no- 
thing could be more childish than the de- 
nial of the claims of the Catholics on such 
pretences. But heconfessed he could not 
look upon the matter so lightly. He 
would ask the members of that House to 
tell him, whether they thought the king 
obtained any power from the retaining the 
right to nominate the bishops? If it gave 
the king nothing, then what he had to say 
came to nothing: but if it gave the king 
power, then what had they to say to the 
pope’s nominating the Irish bishops and 
clergy? The gallant admiral then referred 
to the oath which the members took at 
the table, by which they pledged them- 
selves to support the Protestant church 
and the constitution, as by law established, 
against all attacks; and that, too, with- 
out any equivocation, or mental reserva- 
tion whatsoever. How, then, could those 
who supported the Catholics advocate 
their claims, when they took an oath which 
declared that they ought not to be advo- 
cated. The gallant admiral said, he spoke 
the sentiments of his constituents on this 
subject. 

Colonel Chichester said, that the gallant 
admiral, though he had talked of the mas- 
sacre on the bridge of Wexford, and had 
referred to the feelings of the inhabitants 
of that town on the subject of Catholic 
emancipation, was not, he believed, very 
conversant with the sentiments of those 
whom he had mentioned. The gallant 
admiral was not sent to parliament by a 
large population, but by the mayor and 
a few burgesses of Wexford. Now, he 
was perfectly prepared to deny that the 
gallant admiral had uttered the real senti- 
ments of the town of Wexford. 

Admiral Evans said, that the position 
of the hon. member was not tenable ; be- 
cause the town of Wexford contained ten 
thousand inhabitants, and the freemen 
amounted to upwards of two hundred and 
seventy [a laugh.] 

The Attorney-general said, that the ob- 
jection made to the observations of the gal- 
Jant admiral, on account of the paucity of 
his constituents, had no relevancy what- 
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hard, if none but those who represented 
populous places were allowed to offer 
their opinions on this subject. If such a 
principle were adopted, his learned friend, 
the member for Knaresborough, would 
have been prevented from addressing them 
as he had done ; and his learned friend, 
the member for Winchelsea, would not be 
allowed the opportunity of illuminating 
the House, as no doubt, he intended to 
do. Such a principle might, perhaps, be 
adopted, if the debate were on the subject 
of parliamentary reform ; but it ought not 
to be introduced on any other occasion. 
He felt it to be his imperative duty to 
state his opinions on this question. The 
House had more than once permitted him 
to deliver his sentiments upon it, and 
those opinions remained unchanged. 
When Mr. Canning’s administration was 
formed, he might have retained his public 
situation, if his opinions on this question 
had beer in the slightest degree altered ; 
but he felt it to be his duty to resign his 
office, because he thought he might possi- 
bly have been called on to support a prin- 
ciple, which he was bound in his con- 
science and judgment to oppose. He 
had uniformly been an opponent to what 
was called Catholic emancipation, because, 
though he never denied the proposition, 
that the liberty of sitting in parliament, 
and of filling offices under the king’s 
government, might be conceded, still he 
always contended, that if such a con- 
cession were agreed to — ‘“‘ damus, pe- 
timusque vicissim” — the most ample 
security should be granted by those re- 
ceiving the favour to those who were be- 
stowing it. This was his feeling on the 
subject. His attention had been labo- 
riously and conscientiously applied to its 
consideration ; such was the conclusion 
at which he had arrived; such was the 
principle on which he had set out—and 
by that principle he would stand or fall. 
—He did not mean to travel through all 
the topics which had been introduced in 
the course of this debate. As many of 
them appeared to have been abandoned 
by the supporters of the motion, it was 
not necessary for him to do so. He in- 
tended to have risen after his hon. and 
learned friend, who had addressed the 
House just now (Mr. North), who was 
unquestionably, a very able advocate for 
any cause which he thought proper to 
support with his abilities. But he must 
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ever to the question, It would be very 


observe, that his hon, and learned friend, 
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in the course of his speech, had thrown | 


overboard two out of three of the topics on 
which the hon. baronet who brought for- 
ward this motion had relied. He had 
thrown overboard the ballast, or stones, or 


eravel, for the purpose of righting the ship, | 


and proceeded to sea, having, rather un- 


ceremoniously, got rid of two parts of the | 


hon. baronet’s cargo, namely, the Treaty 
of Limerick, and the engagements said to 
have been entered into at the time of the 
Union. Now, they all of them were given 
to understand, that this Treaty of Lime- 
rick was to afford new and _ substantial 
grounds for granting the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and if the treaty really 
had been what it was described to be, 


there would have been an end to the | 


question, because a positive treaty and 
convention must supersede all argument 


and reasoning, and must give to the Ro- | 
man Catholics a right to sit in parliament, | 


and to serve the king in his executive go- 
vernment. Now, as his hon. and learned 
friend, who never gave up an argument 


to have pistols in his holsters. 


that was tenable—who never threw any | 


thing overboard that ought to be kept on 
board—did not enter into the question 
whether the Treaty of Limerick did or did 
not afford a strong argument in favour of 
the rights claimed by the Roman Catho- 
lics ; and, when a ceicbrated jurist, a pro- 
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Mr. Brougham intimated, that he was 
reading an important document. 

The Attorney-general said, that if his 
learned friend had an important document, 
he also (producing a book) had another. 
When it was contended that, by the terms 
of the treaty, every Roman Catholic in 
Ireland had a right to sit in parliament, 
and to serve in office, it was exceedingly 
strange that Sir Toby Butler, that great 
lawyer, should leave those important 
points unnoticed. No stipulation was 
made with respect to the right of sitting 
in parliament and of serving in office, but 
it was stipulated, that every nobleman 
and gentieman in Ireland might ride, carry 
a sword, and display a pair of pistols. 
He might ride on a bay colt or a white 
colt (Sir Toby Butler did not set forth 
the colour of the charger or palfrey), but 
the right was secured to every man in Ire- 
land to ride a horse, to carry a sword, and 
The hon. 
baronet had said, he should like to see 
this point argued in a court of law—but 
if it were brought before lord Tenterden 
or Mr. Justice Bailey, either of those 
learned persons would say, “It is too 
much to say that, under this treaty, 
such rights can be claimed, when the 
question of eligibility is whoily left out of 
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_it—when the most important part of the 


fessor of the law of nations, one deeply | 
conversant with that law, and whose atten- | 


tion had been particularly called to the 
examination of treaties —when he, too, 
if he did not throw the Treaty of Limerick 
overboard, yet gave it a passing kick, 


and was marvellously short with a subject | 


which he was peculiarly fitted to deal 
with,—such being the facts, he did not 
deem it necessary to call the attention of 
the House to that point, as it seemed to 
have been abandoned [Hear, hear]. If 
he was to understand by that cheer, that 
the Treaty of Limerick was not given up 
by the gentlemen opposite, neither would 
he give it up. Sir Toby Butler, an emi- 
nent lawyer of that day, was said to have 
drawn up that treaty. He would not go 
through the treaty at large; but he would 
call on gentlemen to look at article 7th., 
which he thought must have caught the 
attention of his hon. and learned friend, 
who was, perhaps, reading it at that mo- 
ment. Perhaps it was a bull from the 
pope. His hon. and learned friend, he 
saw, had a paper in his hand, and he 
thought it might have been the treaty. 

VOL, XIX, 





subject is not even hinted at. The Ro- 
man Catholic may ride about on a palfrey, 
and carry a sword and pistols—that is 
provided for; but there is no provision in 
this treaty which gives him a right to sit 
in parliament and to serve in office.” He 
was very sure that, if the subject were en- 
tertained judicially, the court would hear 
only one side of the question, and 
would not ask the counsel on the opposite 
side to answer it. He concurred entirely 
with his right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department; namely, 
that if it could be shown that the right 
claimed by the Roman Catholics was borne 
out by the Treaty of Limerick, the ar- 
gument was at an end. There would 
then be no use in abstract reasoning, 
with respect to the expediency or in- 
expediency of conceding those claims. 
It would be unnecessary to show that 
expediency, because tie compact would 
give the right. And he thought his 
right hon. friend acted wisely, when 
he saw that the Treaty of Limerick 
did not give any such right, to apply him- 
self particularly to that point, It was a 
bf 
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remarkable circumstance, that Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Fox, lord Grenville, Mr. Grattan, and 
Mr. Plunkett, an eminent lawyer,—men 
who had for a series of years supported 
the Catholic question—never adduced this 
treaty as conclusive in favour of the Catho- 
lic claims [hearj. If, by the cry of 
‘** hear,” the hon, baronet meant to nega- 
tive his statement, he could assure him, 
that he had travelled through all the de- 
bates on this question, and he did not find 
the Treaty of Limerick mentioned till 
within the last year or two :—until then, 
it was only incidentally mentioned; but 
never as the foundation or substraium of 
the Catholic claims ; never was it pushed 
to such an extent as had been attempted 
on the present occasion.—With respect to 
the next topic, the pledge stated to have 
been given to the Roman Catholics by 
jord Cornwallis, and lord Castlereagh.-— 
He would not consider how far it was in 
the power of lord Cornwallis or lord Cas- 
tlereagh to enter into such an engagement. 
The private feelings of those individuals 
had no power to bind him as a member of 
parliament ; but he felt, in common with 
every gentleman, that their pledge ought 
to be carried into effect, if it had ever 
been given. He, however, after much 
examination, could not find any pledge of 
the kind; and it appeared, from a speech 
of Mr. lox at the time, that, in fact, no 
pledge had been given. His hon. and 
jJearned friend, like a skilful seaman, not 
choosing to sail with a load which his 
bark would not bear, threw also this part 
of the hon. baronet’s argument over- 
board, in order that he might proceed 
more glibly with his argument, as to the 
expediency of Catholic emancipation. He 
would not go through the whole of that 
argument, but he would state, why le 
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times gone into a committee, and, as the 
fruits which those committees had produ- 
ced were not palatable to the House, he 
did not sce the necessity of again pursuing 
the same course. In 1808 the subject 
was introduced into parliament under the 
auspices of persons of the greatest talent, 
—elsewhere by lord Grenville and other 
noble lords,—and in that House by Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Pitt, and other members of 
the Commons. By all these high and 
distinguished persons it was positively 
declared, that [reland would consent to 
the influence of the Crown in the nomi- 





nation of the prelates of Ireland; and, on 
that basis, the argument for Catholic 
emancipation was at that time rested. 
Many in that House, and lords Grey and 
Grenville elsewhere, had declared that 
they had the authority of the Catholics 
for saying, that there would be no objec- 
tion to the king, by his veto, exercising 
his influence in the nomination of the pre- 
lates of Ireland. Upon this basis was the 
bill founded. The bill, however, was lost 
in both places; and, in 1809, lord Gren- 
ville addressed a letter to lord Fingal, in 
which he stated and admitted, that the 
authority which the Catholics had given, 
had afterwards, through Dr. Milner and 
others of their Church, been withdrawn. 
That letter, which was approved of by 
lord Grey and others, declared that, if 
this concession on the part of the Catholics 
were withdrawn, the concession on their 
parts, of Catholic emancipation, must be 
withdrawn also. There was nothing 
doubiiul, or obscure, or unintelligible, in 
this transaction. It was admitted by the 
favourers and supporters of the measure, 
that there must be security on the one 
hand, while there was concession on the 
other; and, if that security were repudia- 








could not concede the resolution cf the 
hon. baronet. The hon. baronet called 
on the House to enter into a committee 
on the Roman Catholic claims, for the | 
purpose of imparting additional security 
and solidity to the Protestant establish- 
ment, and of introducing satisfaction and 
concord amongst all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects. Now, there were gentlemen in 
that House, who knew that those points 
had been considered, not in one commit- 
tee, but in several. He believed that four 
committees had been formed to effect 
those desirable objects. If this were the 
first time, he should say ‘* Go into a com- 
mittee ;” but, as they had three or four 





ted, there must be no concessions.—Then, 
in 1813, Mr. Grattan obtained a commit- 
tee. Many hon. gentlemen might recol- 
lect it, but probably many of the young 
gentlemen did not.—Those young gentle- 
men who had been the subject of so much 
eulogy, of whom it had been said that 
they were all fayourers of Catholic eman- 
cipation.—He had no doubt that, if not 
all, at least a great part of these young 
gentlemen were in favour of the commit- 
tee now moved for. And why were they 
in favour of it? Because they did not 
know what had been done in former com- 
mittees—because they had never read the 
Journals of the House. The former com- 
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mittee threw out Mr. Grattan’s bill, 
though it abounded in stipulations, and 
was fertile in oaths, and entered consider- 
ably into detail as to allegiance to the 
pope and allegiance to the king—oaths 
and stipulations, and details, framed most 
elaborately, and with the greatest precision 
as to the words. That bill, too, had the 
advantage of clauses, drawn up by a gen- 
tleman who was certainly one of the ablest 
draughtsmen of his age,—he meant Mr. 
Charles Butler. And what was the nature 
of these clauses? Whi, one of the clauses 
eave to his majesty’s chief Sccretary of 
State—to the Secretary for Ireland, and 
to others, the power of exercising control 
over the nomination of the prelates in Ire- 
land. Another clause introduced by Mr. 
Canning, controlled the intercourse of 
Catholics with the court of Rome; and by 
it, every document intended for that court 
must first be submitted to lay investigation. 
This was the principle of Mr. Grattan’s 
bill. One clause regulated the nomina- 
tion of the prelates of Ireland, and ano- 
ther afforded a check to unlicensed com- 
munication with Rome. On this bill being 
brought in, the Cathelics, on another oc- 
casion, and while the bill which gave the 
Crown a control over the nomination of 
the prelates was pending, withdrew the 
authority which they had given. He very 
well recollected Mr. Grattan on that oc- 
casion, though the precocious young gen- 
tlemen might not : he very well recollected 
Mr. Grattan, upon that authority being 
withdrawn ; and he would not say that Mr. 
Grattan shed tears, though he should not 
be very far from the mark if he did say so; 
but he would say that Mr. Grattan labour- 
ed under the momentary influence of feel- 
ings the most distressing, and of depres- 
sion the most painful. Let hon. gentlemen 
check him if he was not stating what was 
correct. He would contend, that the Ca- 
tholics rejected the bill ; and that, too, on 
the ground stated by Dr. Milner and 
others, who said, that they would shed 
every drop of blood in their veins, rather 
than admit the control of a non-Catholic 
king over the nomination of the prelates of 
their church. This was their language. 
He would say that they called this a schis- 
matical act of interference. He stated 
this, not only as the result of his own in- 
vestigation, and of the investigation of 
others, but as the result of his own per- 
sonal hearing.—He would now call the 
attention of the House to another point, 
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which had not yet been noticed. In the 
year 1799, be it recollected, there was a 
resolution signed by the Catholic prelates, 
which declared it to be right and proper, 
that the Crown should have that control, 
which was subsequently secured by the 
clauses of Mr. Grattan’s bill; and this it 
was, that led him to believe that, whatever 
might have been Mr. Pitt’s opinions on the 
abstract question, his idea of a practical 
measure had reference to that resolution 
which so acknowledged the perfect pro- 
priety of this control on the part of the 
Crown. But, to continue the history of 
these measures: in 1822, Mr. Plunkett in- 
troduced a bill founded on the same prin- 
ciple as that of Mr. Grattan’s ; for, though 
the details were not so minute, nor so long, 
as those in Mr. Grattan’s bill, yet the biil 
admitted and secured these two concessions 
of control. This bill was again rejected 
by the Catholics [Cries of “ No”]. Hon. 
gentlemen might say ‘“ No,” but he 
would say “Yes.” He recollected very 
well, on that occasion, that Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Plunkett said—“ We do not care 
whether they accept or reject it, we will do 
what is right.” Then came a third com- 
mittee and a third bill. Now, many of the 
very young gentlemen to whom he had be- 
fore alluded, might recollect this without 
possessing as much precocity of experience 
as they had been declared to possess pre- 
cocity of genius and talent. But he 
begged to remind them and the House, 
that there had been three committees ; 
that the warmest and the ablest of the sup- 
porters of the Catholic claims had intro- 
duced three bills, and that, on the face of 
each of those bills it was clear, that it was 
never intended to make concessions on the 
one side, unless there were securities given 
on the other side.— Well, then came Mr. 
Canning’s bill, which exhibited a complete 
dearth of securities: why, he could not 
iell. But, when so many eminent persons 
had not ventured to propose concession 
without security, it was not very likely 
that a bill without any securities would 
pass. If some of those great men had 
died, surely these securities had not died 
with them. His learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, had complimented 
the hon. member for Armagh, the other 
day, and told him that he would be placed 
in the page of history by the side of Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Fox. His learned friend 
liad said, that Mr. Grattan and Mr. Fox 
were adyocates of the same measure that 
Y2 
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he advocated: but if his learned friend 
meant to advocate a bill without securities, 
he must deny that he was supported 
either by the authority of Mr. Grattan or 
of Mr. Fox. Concessions on the one hand, 
and securities on the other, were the basis 
on which all the measures which received 
their support had been founded; and, 
therefore, though the motion of the hon. 
baronet was merely that the House should 
go into a committee, he must take 
the liberty of inquiring what it was intend- 
ed should be done, when they had got 
into a committee? Did they mean to 
propose those bills which had already been 
rejected ; or did they mean to propose a 
bill without any securities at all? He was 
loth to trouble the House with any discus- 
sions which might seem to turn upon par- 
liamentary tactics, yet he thought that 
they ought to have the bill, and see what it 
was like. He knew it would be said that 
they could not see this without going into 
a committee [cheers]. Hon. gentlemen 
need not cheer so loudly; though there 
might be a deal of precocity of talent in 
the House, they need not be so profuse in 
their cheers. He would contend that this 
resolution was adapted to mislead the 
House, because it asked them to go into a 
committee to do that which the House 
could not do; and for this reason, if they 
intended that the bill should provide se- 
curity while it granted concessions, then, 
as they had seen, the Catholics would not 
agree to it; and if they meant to propose 
a bill which should grant absolute emanci- 
pation without any security, the House 
would agree to no such measure.—He 
should now call the attention of the House 
to some other circumstances connected with 
this question. The professed object of 
the resolution was, to produce concord be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic subjects 
of his majesty, and secure the Protestant 
establishment. Now, in both the bills to 
which he had alluded, he read thessame 
Janguage. They both departed from the 
quaint peculiarity of parliamentary dic- 
tion, and declared the object of their enact- 
ments to be the knitting and uniting of all 
his majesty’s subjects: and therefore he 
must again take the liberty of saying, that 
the retrospect of what had passed might 
assist them in forming an opinion of the 
probability of their effecting this alliance 
of hearts, this sympathy of affection, this 
inviolable concord.—Some of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite had yery lightly, and 
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somewhat rashly, questioned whether, at 
the Revolution, the principle of Protest- 
antism was made irrevocable. He would 
say, that the constitution was not made to 
depend upon the existence of a Preten- 
der,—upon the extinction of the descend- 
ants of James 2nd.—but that it was in- 
tended to be permanent and irrevocable :-— 
and he was at a loss to conceive how an 

man, with the documents and the delibera- 
tions of that period before his eyes, could 
come to any other conclusion. The per- 
petual Protestantism in the constitution 
was secured, in the first place, by declar- 
ing that the king must be a Protestant; 
in the second place, by declaring, that the 
executive servants of the Crown must be 
Protestants; in the third place, by de- 
claring, that the parliament must be Pro- 
testant; and, in the fourth place, by pro- 
viding for the security of the Protestant 
Church of the realm. These four points 
made one consolidated proposition, by 
which the constitution was to be regulated 
for ever. Take away any two parts of this 
proposition, take away the exclusion of 
Catholics from civil offices and from par- 
liament, and they would make the support 
of the other paris depend upon whether 
certain posts were filled by Catholics or 
Protestants. Was it not true, that if the 
king married a papist, he lost his right to 
the Crown? Did the Bill of Rights say that, 
in the event of such an occurrence, an act 
of parliament should be passed to exclude 
the king from the throne? No; it declared 
that, ipso facto, the king lost his right to 
the throne. So also, if the king held 
| any communication with the see of Rome. 
Part of his fear, too, arose from the cir- 
cumstance, that the Established Church 
of Ireland would be endangered, and that, 
by the Union, was made one of the three 
Julcra, either of which, if injured, would 
materially affect the whole. By the prin- 
ciple of the present measure, too, there 
was given to the Catholic Church all 
management and control over the whole 
of the Catholic population of the kingdom. 
They had had a great deal of discussion 
upon this subject,—upon certain branches 
of the jurisdiction of the see of Rome. 
He admitted that, in all cases the line of 
demarcation between the civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the see of Rome 
was not very easily drawn. In some 
cases, this was not difficult. Let them, 

however, first recollect, that the Irish pre- 








lates, according to their own declaration, 
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would, rather than admit the control of! necessary. First, persons able to write, 
a non-Catholie king, lose every drop of | and next, persons able to read. But sup- 
blood in their veins. But, to return to | pose the priests would not allow of read- 
the Irish prelates. Let the House consider ers? The noble lord, who had argued 
what their power would be. First of all | that the press would do so much good, 
they would have the right of granting or might choose to engage in polemics ; and 
withholding every spiritual right,—of an- | if the noble lord did, no doubt they would 
nulling marriages,—of refusing to perform , be extremely valuable ; but then the noble 
the rites of baptism or burial. They | lord’s readers, however clever and con- 
would influence every quesiion, which, | vincing his polemics, might be excommuni- 
ever since the reign of Henry 8th, had cated for reading them.—There was ano- 
been under the uncontrollable authority ; ther argument too, founded on the cir- 
of the civil courts. And where would the | culation of the Bible, and the dissemina- 
appeal lie? Not to judges appointed by | tion of tracts intended to dissipate the 
the Crown, not to any tribunal consti- | dark clouds of popish corruption ; but it 
tuted and sanctioned by the legislature, | appeared to be forgotten how the pope, 
but to the see of Rome. Now, though | even now, had treated these exertions, 
he was not without sympathy, yet he | He was nota member of Bible societies ; 
must urge what the effect of this state of | but some of the first persons in the coun- 
things would be upon the population of | try, supported by their presence and their 
the country. Would any body here sub- | purses those associations, whose object 
mit to such an exercise of power on the | was, to extirpate prejudice and remove 
part of the Church? Suppose the pre- | false notions, by the circulation of the 
lates here had the same uncontrollable | Bible, and religious tracts. Perhaps hon. 
power as the Catholic prelates derived | gentlemen were not aware of the compli- 
from the see of Rome, would any gentle- | ments which the pope had passed upon 
man say that, in all the points which he | the persons who formed those societies. 
had mentioned, involving, as they did, | Probably they were not aware that the 
rights purely civil, he would be content | pope, in his encyclical epistle, had desig- 
to submit to the decision and jurisdiction | nated them as strolling players, who went 
of the bishops? He thought not; and /| about diffusing plague and_ pestilence. 
his argument, therefore, was this—Would | Besides this, had gentlemen, when they 
they give to the prelates of Ireland that | talked of the liberty of the press, for- 
firm power and authority over the popu- | gotten that the Catholics had an Jndex 
lation of Ireland, and leave the final ap- | Expurgatorius, into which the pope or 
pellate jurisdiction to the see of Rome?! priesthood put any book they pleased? 
—But this was not all. The power of | Suppose any gentleman who wished to 
the Church of Rome was still more ex- | write a treatise on whatever subject, had 
tensive. Most persons were in the habit , his name and his work put into the Index 
of reading the newspapers [hear, and | Expurgatorius, the bishops had the power 
laughter]. Yes, even the young gentle- | of excommunicating any one who should 
men; but then, if this were prohibited read such work. And yet the press was 
by the Church, the persons offending the mighty machine on which the noble 
would be liable to a sentence of excom- | lord rested—the fulcrum, powerful enough 
munication [hear and laughter]. They | to tear up prejudice, however deeply 
might laugh, but this was the fact. rooted, and to oppose, with success, the 
A noble lord (F. L. Gower), who had | exertions of that power which could at 
spoken in language the most classi- once deprive it of its strength by circum- 
cal, and with argument the most for- scribing its operations within whatever 
cible, had said, that the doctrines and limits it pleased. Let the House, then, 
opinions of the Church of Rome were so | look at the state of slavery to which the 
mischievous, that they would beat them population of Ireland would be reduced, 
down with that powerful machine, the if placed under the control of the Catho- 
press. But what became of their liberty of | lic priests. The right hon. member for 
the press, under such a system as he had | Knaresborough had alluded to the writ 
described? See how it vanished before | de heretico comburendo. What his learned 
the influence and authority of the priest- | friend had said on this subject was per- 
hood! For, in order to do any good by | fectly correct ; but he was afraid that 
means of the press, two agents were that doctrine still continued in the Catho- 
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lic Church [hear]. Hon. membeis 
might spare their cheers. He was not 
going to subject himself to their dadinage 
by saying that he had any fears on that 
score; his argument was this,—and he 
wished the friends of the liberty of the 
press to answer if they could,—that the 
priests of the Catholic Church could pro- 
hibit the reading of any book they t thought 
proper. W hat 1 would be said in this coun- 
try, if the king took upon himself the 
power of dictating what books shou!d be 
read and what not read, or delegated that 
power to the bishops? Would any gen- 
ileman present uphold such a system of 
things in England? No! Then why 
should they wish to put Ireland in such 
a situation? What could the learned 
member for Winchelsea, whose exertions 
had been productive of such incalcuiable 
benefit in the cause of education, say in 
defence of a religion by which the people 
were forbidden to read the Bible, except 
in a laneuage which they did not un- 
derstand? But he would request the 


attention of the House to a still stronger | 
[t was not for con- | 
or even for equality, that the } 


portion of the case. 
cession, 


Catholics of Ireland now contended; 
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minion of the court of Rome. Yet that 
was what the Catholics required. Why, 
then, go into a Committee on the 
question? What could be done in 
such a committee, when the Roman 


Catholic bishops in Ireland had declared 
that they would shed every drop of blood 
in their veins before they would consent 
to the slightest imtervention, on the part 
of the king, in the affairs of the Church? 

In the course of the debate he had heard 
allusions made by the supporters of the 
motion to the example of the continent ; 
and it had been said that we, as an en- 
lightened nation, ought not, in our policy, 
to be behind the states alluded to. Parti- 
cular allusion had been made to Prussia 
and the Netherlands. What were the 
facts respecting them? That in Silesia, 
the king of Prussia named the bishops— 
an arrangement which, if adopted in the 
present case, might perhaps be an adequate 
security ; and thatin Belgium, the Catholic 
bishops were made by theProtestant govern- 
ment. Asto France, the same control over 
the Romish Church existed i in that country 
land. No rescript of the pope’s 
was allowed to enter France without the 


as in Png 


_king’s sanction; and the king appointed 
superiority, intelligibly and almost openly 


avowed, was the object of the Romish | 
Church. Dr. Doyle and others had 
asserted, before the flouse of Lords, 


plainly and directly, that the bishops 
appointed by the king were not the legiti- 
mate and apostolic bishops of Ireland. 
In one of the letters of J.K.L., it was laid 
down, that the lawfully appointed arch- 
bishop of Dublin had ne right io, or real 


power in, his office: and it was notorious | 


that the see of Rome treated the Catholie 
as the Established Chureh of Ireland, 
and the Protestant establishment as intru- 
sive. 
there was no danger in having royal 
bishops named by the king, and papal 
bishops named by the pope? Was the 
Protestant Church in Ireiand secure under 
such circumstances? In the reign of 


Would any rational man say that | 


all the ecclesiastical judges. ‘The fact was, 
that those who adverted to other countries 
could produce no country in the world, in 
which there did not exist a control over 
the authority and influence of the see of 
Rome. What was there then to justify 
these violent attacks on the rights and pri- 
vileges of his majesty’s s subjects in Ireland, 
by what was called ‘ qualified emancipa- 
tion?” Not only in no Protestant coun- 
try, but inno Catholic country, in the 
world, was there an absence, or even an 
approximation to absence, of control over 
the power and influence of the see of 
Rome. Let it be proved to him that there 


| was no danger to lreland and to England, 


James 2nd, the see of Rome put forth | 


claims sacl resembling these; and, al- 
though James did not go the entire length 
of granting them, he allowed the pope 
to divide the king dom into four districts, 
and to appoint to each of them a vicar 
apostolic, exercising episcopal authority, 
It would be an utter abandonment of the 
right of the king’s Protestant subjects in 
Ireland, if they were Icit under the do- 


in that which was consi‘ered dangerous in 
every other country in Europe, and on the 
establishment of that solitary principle, he 
would admit that Great Britain and Ire- 
land ought not to be exceptions to the rule. 
He had heard it said, that the subject of 
the Catholic question was wholly exhaust- 
ed—that it was impossible to say anything 
new upon it. A pamphlet, however, which 
he held in his hand, proved that it was 
ce easy to say something entirely new. 

Vhis pamphlet was written by a right hon. 
member of that House (Mr. W ilmot Hor- 
ton) a very ingenious man, who had found 
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out a cure for what had hitherto perplexed | we were to surrender to them the Corona- 
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every body else. 
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That cure was to admit | tion Oath: nay, he had heard it stated in 


Catholics into the House of Commons; | broad terms, that the Coronation Oath 


but to institute an inquiry into the nature 
of the different subjects to be discussed, | 
and to compel them to be dumb and in- | 
active onall religious matters, and to speak 
and vote only on civil questions. On all | 
spiritual discussions the Catholic members | 
were to be like dummies ata game of | 
whist. A committee was to be appointed | 
to inquire what questions were ecclesiasti- 
cal, and what civil. Dr. Doyle, and the 
other Catholic doctors, had declared their 
inability, in many cases, to draw the line 
between civil and spiritual matters: but 
the ingenious author of this pamphlet, 
seemed to think that the distinction could 
be made without any difficulty whatever. 
Under such circumstances, the Catholic 
members would be placed in a situation 
similar to that of some of the voters of 
which the House had heard at Penryn and 
elsewhere, who were called half-men and 
quarter-men. The members of Parlia- 
ment whom this right hon. gentleman was 
disposed to admit would be only half-men; 
for on only half the subjects that came be- 
fore parliament would they be permitted to 
speak or to vote. Now, who, after this 
proposition, would say that the Catholic 
question was run quite dry, and that no 
novelty could be introduced into the con- 
sideration of it?—He had witnessed with 
great pain the departure, during the dis- 
cussion, from the tone of the hon. baronet 
by whom it had been commenced ; and he 
could not help feviing great regret at the 
change. The latter part of the debate 
had assumed a character which was a total 
dereliction of that which pervaded the 
hon. baronet’s speech. The House were 
now called upon, not to treat with equals, 
but to submit to superiors. We were not 
io talk for a moment of securities; but a 
concession of the full and unqualified 
claims of the Catholics was at once to be 
extorted from us. We were required to 
sue for peace,— 

“ Oremus pacem, et dextras tendamus inermes.”’ 
All the doctrines which had been urged by 
Pitt, by Fox, by Burke, were to be aban- 
doned. Conciliation was to be the sole 
object; and the unqualified demands of 
the Cathelics were to be at onee submitted 
to. We were to surrender to them, and 
even without the honours of war, nothing 
less than the British constitution : we were 





to surrender to them the Bill of Rights: 





ought not to be considered binding on the 
conscience of the king. On these grounds 
he contended, that the proposed commit- 
tee ought not to be agreed to. For, from 
committees of a similar kind two bills had 
emanated, the provisions and securities of 
which the Catholics had refused to accept ; 
and he trusted that no man was absurd 
enough to think that, by intimidation, the 
Protestants of England would be made to 
surrender, without protection, the princi- 
ples of the constitution ; or repudiate that 
Protestant feeling, which both in England 
and in Ireland, supported the throne, and 
the civil and religious liberties of the 
country. 

Mr. Wallace said, that although he 
certainly was not one of the young and 
highly-gifted members, of whom the 
learned Attorney-general had spoken so 
tauntingly, he would beg leave to trespass 
shortly on the attention of the House. 
The last observation which had fallen from 
the learned gentleman appeared not a little 
extraordinary. The learned gentleman 
had used an expression which conveyed 
rather the watch-word of a party than the 
meaning of any thing which had been 
addressed to the House in the course of 
the present debate; namely, the word 
‘‘ intimidation.” In his conscience he 
believed, that no hon. gentleman who 
had spoken fhad had the least idea 
of saying any thing which could be 
justly called intimidation. On so mo- 
mentous an occasion, it was the duty 
of every gentleman to put forward all 
that he thought calculated to throw a 
light on the subject ; and to state, honestly 
and fairly, the black part of the prospect 
as well as the white. It was scarcely fair, 
on the part of the learned gentleman 
himself, to “intimidate” hon. members 
from explicitly declaring their sentiments 
by the use of such a phrase. The learned 
Attorney-general had advanced some 
singular positions with regard to the 
Treaty of Limerick. Having observed 
that the hon. baronet who introduced the 
motion had dwelt emphatically upon the 
violation of that treaty as one of his argu- 
ments, he had added that an hon. and 
learned friend of his had tossed both that 
and the argument grounded on the Union 
overboard as worthless. The fact was, 
that the arguments derived from the vio- 
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lation of the Treaty of Limerick and of | of the hon. baronet? And he apprehended 
the Union might aid the present question ; | that no other interpretation could be put 
but on neither of those arguments did the | on the refusal: for, under what circum- 
question mainly rest. When, however, | stances could the people of Ireland hope 
the learned gentleman proceeded to say, | that such a proposition would be agreed 
that even lord Plunkett had never put| to, if it were now refused? When could 
forward the violation of the Treaty of|the people of Ireland stand a better 
Limerick, either as a main or as a col-| chance of obtaining the object which, for 
lateral argument in support of the claims | eight and twenty years, they had been 
of the Catholics, the learned gentleman | vainly soliciting the legislature to grant 
was in error. He well recollected, that in | them? Thelearned Attorney-general talked 
one of the most eloquent speeches ever | of the reluctance of the people of Ireland 
made in that House, lord Plunkett had | to give securities. But had the legislature 
described the Treaty of Limerick as aj ever suggested what securitics they re- 
solemn compact between the reigning quired? On the contrary, they left the 
power of the time and the people of| people of Ireland to guess what securities 
freland, and had proved to the conviction | would satisfy them; assuming the power 
of all unprejudiced persons, that that | of rejecting, from time to time, any se- 
compact had been grossly violated. He | curities that might be offered them, unless 
did not mean to dwell upon the Treaty | those securities happened by a successful 
of Limerick, but he called the attention | conjecture to hit their taste. Unless, 
of the House to the fact, in order to} therefore, the House consented to the 
vindicate lord Plunkett from the charge | appointment of a committee, in which it 
of having omitted to notice it. He would | might be stated what securities would be 
now pass to the main topics of the learned ; accepted, the people of Ireland would 
Attorney-general’s speech. The first wasthe | never believe but that the legislature had 
securities, which, it seemed, the learned | decided finally (as far as any legislature 
gentleman would have accepted, if they | could be said to decide finally) against 
had been given at an earlier period of the | their claims. If that was the true con- 
discussion on this great question. He} struction to be put upon negativing the 
was glad to hear a concession of this | motion, he would ask the House, if they 
kind; for he thought the learned gentle- | were prepared for the consequences likely 
man must acknowledge that he was mis-|to ensue? Would the people of freland 
taken, when he treated the committee | immediatcly forego their claims? Would 
sought for by the hon. baronet’s motion, | they cease to entertain the idea that they 
as a place where it could not be expected | were entitied to that which they had so 
that securities would be proposed. Hej|long and so ardently sought? Would 
apprehended that the committee sought for | they sit down in patience and in silence 
by the motion was one which would admit | under their disappointment? The House 
any discussions of that nature; and that would give him leave to say that the Irish 
an important part of its labours would be, | —a nation of united nobility, priesthood, 
to deliberate on what it might be advisable | and people—would not be disposed so to 
to require in the way of security from the | relinquish their rights, What followed ? 
Catholics, in order to establish the tran- | That this most mischievously protracted 
quillity of Ireland. This he most earnesily | question must go on, year after year, with 
hoped the committee, if appointed, would | the addition of fresh grievances. Nor was 
| 
| 














do. It would, in fact, be an essential part | it too much to say, that the dangers by 
of their duty to endeavour to settle for the | which it was now environed would be mul- 
people of Ireland such terms as mightadmit | tiplied, until they arrived at a height 
them to a share of the constitution of| frightful to contemplate; especially when 
the empire. And here he begged leave to | the character of the men to whose guid- 
ask ihe House whether, if they refused to; ance the Catholic population of Ireland 
appoint this committee, they were pre-| had been compelled to commit their 
pared to have it told to the people of} interests was taken into consideration. 
Ireland by their constituents, that parlia-; Could it be supposed that those men 
ment had finally decided never to concede ; would sit quietly under suchcircumstances ? 
to the Reman Catholics their fair share in| When once it became known that the 
the constitution? Was that to be the) decision of the legislature was against the 
effect of putting a negative on the motion | Catholics, the body to whom he alluded 
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would proceed in their course with an 
accelerated and accelerating velocity. 
He had ventured to throw out these obser- 
vations, not with any view to “ intimidate ;” 
but in the hope that they might assist in 
inducing the House not to refuse the com- 
inittee. By agreeing to its appointment, 
they would give no pledge whatever. 
Every member of the committee would be 
perfectly free. The only consideration for 
ihe committee would be, what were the 
securities which, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it would be expedient 
for the legislature to propose? [The 
House here began to expres great im- 
patience, and frequently interrupted the 
hon. member. Cries of “ question, ques- 
tion! time, time!” became frequent; and 
the noise made by the members, rendered 
the hon. gentleman inaudible for almost 
the whole time he was speaking.] The 
hon. member contended, that the Catholic 
Association was not illegal. He was not 
ihe advocate of that body—no man con- 
demned their proceedings more than he 
did ; but it was not an illegal it was only 
a mischievous body. If it were illegal, 
the petitions which had been sent to par- 
liament should have contained accusations 
against the government, and the law ofli- 
cers of Ireland ought to have been removed. 
If that body were illegal, why was it not 
prosecuted? merely because it violated no 
Jaws.—He admitted the Protestantism of 
the constitution. He admitted, that at the 
Revolution, the connection between the 
Protestant Church and the State had 
been established ; and he hoped never to 
see it dissolved, ‘There was no question 
now, however, affecting that dissolution. 
The only question concerning it, growing out 
of the subject then before the House was, 


whether the measure proposed had 
any tendency to weaken that con- 
nection, or hasten the dissolution ? 


He had listened attentively to the whole 
debate, and had heard no other argument 
agaisnt the motion than a metaphor. The 
metaphor was this—by doing away the 
disabilities, we should shake off one of the 
links of the chain; but he would meet 
this argument by the same metaphor. 
He admitted that it was striking off one of 
the links of the chain; but it was the end 
link by which the chain would be shortened, 
not weakened and it would continue to bind 
the Church and State together more firmly 
than ever [the cries of “ question!” here 
became louder than ever, and rendered 
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the hon. member inaudible.] We under- 
stood him to say, that the legislation on 
this subject had always been directed by 
the conduct of some few individuals, and 
not with regard to the interests of the 
whole Catholic body. The disabilities had 
been continued because some individu- 
als were violent. There was Dr. Doyle, 
on the one hand—[“ Oh, oh!” “ Question 
question!” “ Time, time!” now became 
so loud, that the hon. member sat down.] 

Mr. Butler Clarke begged pardon for 
obtruding himself on the House at that 
late hour, but he rose at that moment, 
conscious that another opportunity would 
not be afforded to him before the close of 
the discussion. As the representative of 
a large county in Ireland, not pledged to 
any party, not sent there, as had been 
said by an hon. member, by the Catholic 
Association, but as the representative of a 
most numerous body of respectable Roman 
Catholics, he felt it his duty to state his 
opinion on this question. What an hon. 
member had said of the Catholics was not 
correct. They were not hostile to the 
Church: if so, why had they paid tithes 
so cheerfully, and why had they agreed to 
the commutation? The manner in which 
they acted concerning tithes was a proof 
of their cheerful obedience. The Catho- 
lics were deserving of great praise. That 
they were increasing in numbers was a fact 
not to be denied; and if out of seven mil- 
lions of people, there were two millions of 
men in rags, who cared nothing for life 
the House could not expect that they 
would not show what their feelings were 
when an opportunity offered. The learned 
Attorney-general had not thrown overboard 
the Treaty of Limerick, though he had 
done so with the Union. Now, he would 
appeal to every Irish member, whether the 
Union could have been carried, if Catholic 
emancipation had not been promised to be 
conceded? If the Catholics had been 
hostile to the Union, it never could have 
been carried; but, in fact, they had been ca- 
joled into an acquiescence in that measure. 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson said :—At this 
late hour of the night, Sir, I must crave 
some litile indulgence, for offering myself 
to the House. I confess that, on a pre- 
ceding evening, I was not sorry at the ad- 


journment of the discussicn ; and if I was 


not sorry then, I am much less so now 
that the postponement of the question has 
had the effect of preventing the able and 
eloquent speech of my right hon, friend 
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who spoke first this evening, from being 
Jost. I confess 1 should, under any cir- | 
cumstances, have very reluctantly given a | 
silent vote; and before I give my vote | 
upon the question, I wish to record, as | 
briefly as possible, the views and feelings | 
by which I am directed in giving it. Hav- | 
ing had upon former occasions, an oppor- 
tunity of stating the views I entertain of 
this great question generally ; having been 
a member of this House during all the dis- 
cussions which have taken place upon it 
since the period of the Union; and not | 
being therefore one of those, ‘“ buds of | 
genius ’—one of those “‘ young germs” just | 
coming forth, whom my learned friend in- 
vited to retire from the debate, and im- 
prove their minds by reading all the 
Journals of the House, I confess I did not | 
expect to hear urged those topics which 
have been put forth so prominently, and I 
must say unfortunately, for the cause of 
the petitioners—I mean the Treaty of 
Limerick, and the transactions of the 
Unicn. With reference to the Treaty of 
Limerick, I almost entirely concur with 
what has fallen from the Solicitor-general, 
and from my right hon. friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
differing as I do from their general view of 
the question. Anxious as I am for the 
success of the hon. baronet’s motion, I 
wish to place the chance of that success 
upon more cogent reasoning, upon higher 
and better grounds than any that can pos- 
sibly be derived from the forced construc- 
tion of an old and gone-by compact. 
This, Sir, is all I shall say upon the sub- 








ject, except that I would, for those other 
reasons which were so ably stated by my 
right hon. friend, and which had reference 
to the characters of public men, as well as 
of the greatest of monarchs, recommend 
those who brought forward the treaty to 
follow the example of my right hon. 
friend, and give the House a promise never 
to introduce the topic again. I am sure 
Tam not the only person friendly to the 
question who wouid look at it with indif- 
ference, if it were to be discussed and 
settled, not with reference to the existing 
interests of Ireland, but upon the basis of 
the Treaty of Limerick. With reference 
to the transactions of the Union, and 
the communications which are supposed 
to have taken place upon that measure, I 
can state with the most perfect confidence, 
that no pledge, no promise, no assurance 





of emancipation, was given, at the time 
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of the Union, to the Roman Catholics on 
the part of Mr. Pitt. The right hon. 
member for the county of Kerry has stated, 
that he was in office when the negotiation 
of the Union took place, and that pledges 
were given on the part of the English mi- 
nisters. Sir, it was also my lot to be 
then in office in this country, in a si- 


_tuation which peculiarly placed me, in- 


dependent of habits of private friend- 
ship and of confidential communication 
with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, within 
the view of that transaction. JI must 
state, with reference to the explanation 
given by the right hon. member for 


| Kerry, that, although taking a dificrent 


course from him in the relinquishment of 
office, when Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas 
retired from the cabinet, I am prepared to 
confirm all that the right hon. member has 
stated, with respect to the views taken by 
those two statesmen, as to the non-relin- 
quishment of office by gentlemen on the 
ground of not being able to carry the Ca- 
tholic question! I was even pressed by 
Mr. Pitt to remain in office, that I might 
have the opportunity of serving the Catho- 
lic question by not retiring. Mr. Pitt de- 
clared, that there was no necessity for my 
retiring upon that ground, and added, 
that all who were not members of the ca- 
binet would best consult the interests of 
the Catholic question by not retiring from 
office. I relinquished my public situation 
at that time, and would gladly relinquish 
the possession of office now and for ever, 
if I could, by so doing, accelerate by one 
month, the final and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of this important question. But, 
Sir, when I say, that neither pledge nor 
assurance was given to the Roman Ca- 
tholics by Mr. Pitt at the time of the 
Union, I must, at the same time say, that 
strong impressions went forth, and be- 
came known, and had their influence 
upon Catholics and Protestants who were 
attached to the connection of the two 
countries, and who were impressed with 
the disposition to support the Union, in 
consequence of the impressions which they 
so received. 1 say, Sir, that those impres- 
sions had more or less weight with those 
respectable persons, in inducing them in 
the struggle of parties in Ireland, to side 
with the views of the English government. 
I speak now from recollection ; but J can 
say, with perfect confidence, that, seeing 
all that passed in Ireland, between 1793 
and 1799, including within that pe- 
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riod the memorable rebellion; seeing the 
act of 1793, which gave to the Roman 
Catholics the elective franchise; seeing 
the hair-breadth escapes which Ireland 
had from foreign invasion; Isay, Sir, that 
looking at all these circumstances, and 
foreseeing what, at no distant period, must 
be the consequences of giving the great 
body of the Irish the elective franchise, 
Mr. Pitt did consider, that the best chance 
of safety to the Protestant Establishment 
of this country, was to be found in incor- 
porating the Catholics with the Protest- 
ants. Mr. Pitt thought that it was by 
the union and identification of the two 
great bodies of the people, that the best 
prospects were afforded of giving the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland safety and 
permanency. On the other hand, Mr, 
Pitt thought the granting of further claims 
to the Catholics in the Irish parliament, 
would have the effect of endangering, if 
not of overthrowing, the Protestant Church 
—that if the claims were resisted in a 
separate legislature, a scene of contention, 
strife, and confusion, would ensue in Ire- 
land. Therefore, the conception of Mr. 
Pitt’s mind—a conception worthy of such 
a mind—was, that the two countries and 
the two parliaments might be united, and 
that thereby the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics might be safely conceded. On 
these views of Mr. Pitt, many persons of 
weight and influence in Ireland were in- 
duced to give their support to the Union. 
They were, on these grounds, induced to 
forego that reluctance which men naturally 
feel tosacrifice the independent existence of 
their national legislature. Mr. Pitt had in 
mind the former struggles of that unfor- 
tunate country; and he thought that a 
Union of the two legislatures would con- 
tribute to the safety of property, and of 
the two countries in general. Of the two 
parties, one had much to lose and every 


thing to apprehend from the separation of 
the two legislatures ; the other party, that | 


had every thing to expect, had been dis- 
appointed in all their expectations, ever 
since they consented to the Union. There 
had been no promise, no assurance, no 
pledge given by the English government, 
and consequently there can be no actual 
breach of contract; but there had been a 
ereat disappointment, and he had felt 
much force in the argument used on Fri- 


day night by the hon. member for Water- | 


ford, that as the people of Ireland had 
been deprived of the opportunity of ac- 
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complishing their own emancipation, they 
could make an appeal, if not to the strict 
justice, at least to the generosity of the im- 
perial legislature.—The view which I take 
of the question is the same as I have ever 
taken of it since it was first discussed in 
the united parliament. I have retired 
from every successive discussion, whether 
successful or not, with an increased sense 
of the growing urgency of concession. 
Whatever may be the decision of this 
night, I shall retire from the discussion 
with increased confidence that concessions 
to the Catholics cannot much longer be 
delayed. The question had occupied 
more of the time of parliament than any 
other; and it had, more than any other, 
elicited the greatest flow of eloquence, the 
greatest exertions of talents, from some 
of the ablest men that ever sat in this 
House. If the exertions of such men 
have not been brought to maturity, they 
have tended to form and direct the public 
opinion upon the subject. The public 
opinion has been passive; but let it be- 
come active, and from that moment the 
difficulties which are thrown in the way of 
this great question will be removed. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the less 
educated portion of the English commu- 
nity upon this subject, | do believe—or 
rather I did believe, until something in the 
course of this discussion induced me to 
doubt the fact—that among men of edu- 
cation and intelligence there no longer ex- 
isted any question, that this subject was 
not one which ought to be mixed up with 
considerations arising out of mere differ- 
snees of religious creeds; but that it was 
entirely a question of state policy. I shall 
not here stop to compare the purer doc- 
trines of the Established Church of Eng- 
land with the errors of the Church of 
Rome. Whatever may have been said to 
the contrary by the hon. member for 
Louth, I am borne out in my opinion by 
those whom I consider the established and 
legal guardians of the Church of England. 
To their honour, it cannot be too much 
known that one of the brightest ornaments 
of the bench of bishops, the bishop of 
Chester—had declared that the Catholic 
question ought to be looked at exclusively 
with reference to the security to the Esta- 
blished Church of England. The right 
rev. person to whose opinion upon this 
subject [ refer said, “ Tf all can give equal 
security, let all be admitted,’—and he 
concluded by expressing his conviction, 
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that “if parties can be admitted to the 
enjoyment of state privileges without dan- 
ger, exclusion becomes indefensible.” 
Sir, I wish these words to go forth to the 
public—I wish them to be known and read 
by every man in the country. I trust 


every obstacle that is to be found in the | 


public feeling of the country may be re- 
moved by, and give place to, the states- 
man-like, enlightened, and liberal doctrine 
of that right rev. prelate. The case be- 
ing one of abstract justice we have no 
right to exclude the petitioners, except a 
case of special danger can be made out 
against them. The question, being once 
made one of admission or exclusion, and 


being once considered with reference to | 


security only, becomes greatly simplified. 
Notwithstanding all I have heard from the 
learned Attorney-general, I am convinced, 
when the public comes to look at the ques- 
tion in this point of view, they will per- 
ceive that, in the absence of the evils com- 
plained of, they will find the best secu- 
rity; for the present system creates and per- 
petuates dangers, far more formidable than 
are to be apprehended from the concession 
of these claims. Sir, let us only shew that 
we appreciate in Ireland, as we have lately 
donein England, the great value of religious 
peace; let this be the foundation on which 
to rely for security; and then, as in a 
recent instance, there will not be found 
much difficulty as to the point of obtain- 
ing an adequate security, whether that ob- 
ject be accomplished by a statutory enact- 
ment, or bya simple declaration. But my 
learned friend, the Attorney-general, called 
on “ the buds of genius” to take care that 
they saw clearly that ail the securities 
could be granted which were requisite, and 
might be considered adequate, before they 
proceeded a step further in the way of con- 
cession. To those young and inexperi- 
enced members — whom my learned friend 
addressed, I, as an old stager, say, that it 
is amongst the stalest of all arguments for 
a call to be made for security by those who 
have already formed the resolution never 
to concede what is demanded. Sir, I 
should say, in fairness, let my learned 
friend, and those who think with him, be- 
gin by telling me, that they are not decid- 
edly adverse to the principle of this 
measure, and it will be time enough then 
to talk of security. But I repeat, it is 
not reasonable to call upon me to provide 
guarantees before they have admitted the 





principle of concession ; and I also say, that | sion, that in the king of England’s domi- 
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| before they ask me for security for this, 


that, or the other, it is incumbent on them 
to shew the existence of a specific danger, 
to lay before me its particular nature, to 
prove how it is likely to work, where it 
will commence its attacks on the body po- 
litic, how it may be expected to sap the 
vitals of the state. It is impossible, un- 
less the danger to be apprehended, be 
made evident, for a common understanding 
to provide remedies for the evil. Sir, 
when we are talking of these securities 
and safeguards, which formed so great a 
portion of the speech of my learned friend, 
I do not know how to point them out, un- 
til I have a more distinct view of the diffi- 
culties and dangers in question. If my 
learned friend will not tell us the "precise 
nature of the dangers to which he has allu- 
ded, at least let me be allowed to tell him 
what dangers are not to be apprehended. 
We have not to fear the power of the 
sword, because already the Roman Catho- 
lic portion of the community are eligible 
to high command both in the army and 
navy, and admissible to every situation of 
confidence and authority in these formida- 
ble branches of the public service. I may 
be answered, that this is a measure which 
was procured by stealth. Would to God 
that by an equal stealth the measure now 
before the House were conceded, and I 
ain sure as little danger would arise from 
its concession as from the admission of 
Roman Catholics to places of trust and 
confidence in the army and navy. The 
danger which my learned friend appre- 
hends cannot arise from the power of the 
Catholics over the revenue of the country, 
for I believe, at the present moment, Ca- 
tholics are as eligible as Protestants to 
fill all situations connected with the ma- 
nagement of the public revenue. Here, 
then, in the exercise of two great powers, 
with respect to the administration, of 
which a free and Protestant state may be 
justified in entertaining feelings of jealousy, 
it appears we have equal confidence in Ca- 
tholics as Protestants, without requiring 
any more pledge or security in the case of 
the former, than in that of the latter. Is 
the danger which my learned friend ap- 
prehends discoverable in the inability under 
which we labour to prevent the intercourse 
supposed to exist between the Catholics 
and the seeof Rome? My learned friend 
dwelt so much upon the subject, that 
young members may be under an impres- 
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nions there is not one individual who is in 
communication with the see of Rome. 
Why, Sir, the fullest intercourse exists be- 
tween the Catholics of Ireland and the 
Roman see, and that without the in- 
spection or cognizance of government. 
Does the danger relate to the nomination 
of the Catholic bishops? 
well that this is the only country of Europe 
in which the government has no power of 


interference on this subject. Butifwe re- | 


move the Catholic disabilities and pacify 
Ireland, the pope would not be backward 
to grant to England what he has granted 
to Prussia, Russia, Baden, the Netherlands, 
and other countries of Europe. The Pro- 


testant state of Prussia has the nomination | 
of all Catholic bishops, and has a control | 


over all their correspondence with the see 


of Rome; and only let us act as th king 
of Prussia has acted, and the pope of | 


Rome will act by England as he has acted 
by Prussia. This is an important part of 
the question, and I am anxious to see this 
intercourse which now exists between our 
Catholic subjects and the see of Rome 
brought under proper limits, and regu- 
lations. But, so long as the House refuses 
to entertain the question now before it, so 
long will it be absolutely impossible for the 


government to do any thing which can | 
control this intercourse and provide against | 


the evils to which it is liable. I repeat, 
that I think this is a most important view 
of the question; for although I do not go 
the length of the hon. member for New- 


port, Iam no advocate for the Catholic re- | 


ligion ; [ view with hostility its institutions 


and doctrines. This may be a prejudice | 


of early education ; but if it be, all I can 
say is, that it is a prejudice which I have 
submitted to the most rigorous self-exami- 
nation. I do not mean to say that the 
christianity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
taken apart from its institutions, contri- 


vances, and devices, is not a good system | 


of christianity; but, in the dark and bar- 
barous ages, in the times of superstition 
and bigotry, artful and designing men, 
profiting by the worst passions of our na- 
ture, did, by contrivance and by cunning 
devices, connect with that religion many 
of the most dangerous and mischievous 
institutions. It is against this perversion 
of religion, it is against this wickedness, 
that I am anxious to guard the people of 
this country; and the real question is, 
whether, by entertaining 'the present pro- 
posal, you are not taking the most effectual 





We know full | 
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steps to effect this desirable object. I 
agree with the hon. member for Newport, 
that mankind have experienced much be- 
nefit from the Reformation. Iwish I 
could say that I entirely agree with my 
right hon. friend, the Secretary of State 
| for the Home department, that the mea- 
sures taken to put down the Catholic as- 
cendancy had contributed to the same end. 
1 entirely concur with what was stated by 
a noble friend, with respect to the influence 
| of the progress of society, and of the press. 
| We see that in France the Catholic religion 
| has not been able to resist the power of 
| the press, imperfect as it is in that country, 
| and, notwithstanding,that religion received 
every possible support fromthe royal family. 
I say then, Sir, that if this cannot be done 
in France, where there exists a Catholic 
court, a Catholic army, and a Catholic po- 
pulation, how can it be done in England, 
| where we have a free press and a Protest- 

ant government? Sir, I may lay it down 
as a general principle, that the Catholic 
religion could noi exist in a country under 
the influence of a free press and a Protest- 
ant constitution, unless sustained by the 
| counter-acting effects of persecution. This, 

Sir, is precisely the case with respect to 
| Ireland; this is the power which paralyses 
every exertion ; this is the power that taints 
| every boon which we have extended to the 
| people of that country; this is the power that 
| drives the aristocracy and wealth of Ireland 
j into an unnatural association with demo- 
| cracy and the priesthood. Take from that 
country the influence which persecution 
| gives, and you will find that the evils 
| which we now deplore will dwindle, 
under the influence of discussion and 
a free pvyess, into an_ insignificance 
equal to that in which the once dread- 
ful crime of witchcraft is now held. 
| But witcheraft, it should be remembered, 
| had its votaries; and doubtless, if the 
| world could again be thrown into sucha 
state of darkness as to re-enact the punish- 
ment once attached to that alleged crime, 
it would again be believed in as fully as it 
everhas been. J call upon you, then, in 
the name of the Irish people— in the name 
of the Protestant church—in the name of 
Protestant England—in the name of the 
people of England, who are anxious to pre- 
serve peace, to give a free press, to give the 
Protestant Church and the energies of the 
country, fair play, by removing these perse- 
cutions and restraints, and thereby lessen- 
ing the influence of the Catholic priesthood, 
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An hon. member has used one argument, 
which I own appears to me to be a sort of 
libel upon the people of England, and a 
disparagement of this House. It is sup- 
posed that the introduction of a few Ca- 
tholic members into parliament would have 
the effect of setting at nought a Protestant 
Crown, Protestant representatives, and a 
Protestant people; in a word, that they 
would take both the House and the coun- 
try by surprise. But, Sir, supposing they 
did take the House by surprise, have we 
not a House of Lords? Have we not the 
Throne to interfere between them and such 
a result? but, above all, have we not that 
centinel that never sleeps, to put down and 
annihilate all such attempts—I mean a 
free press? I really think that this is a 
sufficient answer to what has fallen from 
my hon. friend, the member for Corfe Cas- 
tle.— Again, it has been urged, that if we 
admit Roman Catholics into this House, 
we shall find them combining, as the Scotch 
members are said to have done. I always 
understood, that all classes of society, 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial, were represented in this House: and 
we have heard of some interests occasion- 
ally combining against others; but that 
such a combination as that alluded to by 
my hon. friend could take place, I positively 
deny. I am ready to concede, that, by the 
Act of Settlement passed after the Revo- 
lution, it was expressly stipulated that the 
Established Church should be strictly Pro- 
testant. God forbid that it should not! 
God forbid also that that law should not be 
permanent; and not only Protestant, but 
Protestant according to the Church of Eng- 
land. The connection between Church 
and State existed long before the Revolu- 
tion, and will, I hope and trust, long con- 
tinue. But am I to be told, that the Act of | 
Settlement was intended to be permanent, | 
without the power of making altcration | 
oramendment? Am I to be told that all | 
points and provisions of that act are to be | 
continued in the same form in which they | 
were enacted in 1688? Why, Sir, that 
very Act was seriously affected by the 
Union with Scotland, for by that union 
persons of a different religious persuasion 
from the Church of England were admit- 
ted into both Houses of Parliament; nay, 
persons who were looked upon by our 
Church as fanatics and rivals ;—I mean 
the Scotch Presbyterians. Why not call 
this an innovation of the law as well as 








that now proposed? But there is another 
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deviation from that act. By the Act of 
Settlement, only hereditary peers, or peers 
by creation, were to sit in parliament ; and 
yet, upon the Union with Scotland, as 
well as that with Ireland, elective peers 
were allowed to be introduced. It is true 
that this was done, but still the principle 
of the law was adhered to, and neither 
Church nor State was in the slightest de- 
gree impaired by this partial deviation 
from the law itself. The hon. member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. Duncombe), made it a 
great objection to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, that it admitted of no alteration, 
and observed, that it was now what it was 
known to be during all time. Now, when 
the hon. member said this, I think he 
would, had he looked around him, have 
found, from the declarations made at the 
time of Mr. Pitt, that the vicious doctrines 
attributed to that Church were disowned 
by the Roman Catholics of that day, and 
by those who assumed to be their leaders, 
When the hon. member said that that re- 
ligion was always the same, did he mean 
to assert that the religion which prevailed 
during the reign of the haughty Louis 
XIV, when he repealed the edict of Nantz, 
and sent his bayonets amongst his Protest- 
ant subjects, was the same with the reli- 
gion now established in France, under the 
mild and beneficent reign of Charles X. 
The religion is the same, but the times and 
the people have changed. The lights 
which have pervaded the whole world have 
shed their influence upon the Catholic re- 
ligion, and have made it different from 
what it formerly was. There was one ex- 
pression contained in the temperate, able, 
and eloquent, speech delivered on Friday, 
by my right hon. friend near me (Mr. 
Peel), in which I fully concur. My right 
hon. friend thought it better that a barrier 
should exist between Catholics and cor- 
porate offices, rather than that they should 
be rendered eligible without being elected. 
I admit that if such were to be the case, 
it would be a galling hardship; but, Sir, I 
think, that if the legislature were once to 
decide that there was to be no religious 
difference as to eligibility to such offices, 
men of talent and character would not be 
repulsed on the ground of their being 
Roman Catholics. Roman Catholics are 
not now opposed when claiming admission 
to the other offices which are open'to them ; 
and if this be the case, how does the argu- 
ment apply to this House or to the House 
of Peers? I always thought it one of the 
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proudest boasts of an Englishman, that 
every office of the State was open to him, 
no matter how humble his origin. It is 
not for me to undervalue this great privi- 
lege, filling as I do, however unworthily, 
a principal office in the State; but with 
what face could I turn toa Roman Catho- 
lic and say, “no matter what may be 
your talent—no matter what may be your 
qualifications for office, you are a Catholic, 
and cannot be admitted ?” And if I were 
to say this, and were to be asked the reason 
why, the explanation must be of a most 
degrading nature, as I must say, “‘ because 
you are not considered worthy of trust— 
because we cannot believe you upon your 
oath.” And yet you call such a person to 
serve in your army, you call him to serve 
on juries, you call him to every duty which 
is dangerous or laborious, but all places of 
benefit are to be denied tohim. And why ? 
Because you say he does not possess 
moral honesty, and cannot be trusted ina 
country where he has the same interest as 
yourselves, and to which he is bound by 
the same ties of kindred and affection, 
The public opinion in favour of the remo- 
val of Catholic disabilities has made great 
progress in this country of late years, and 
that progress is still going on. We ought 
not, however, to forget, that while good is 
thus speeding, the progress of evil is not 
less rapid in Ireland. in this race of con- 
tending principles the evil will overcome 
the good, unless its retardation shall be 
effected by those measures which are now 
recommended to the government for the 
tranquillization of Ireland. When I hear 
it suggested, that if it shall become neces- 
sary, tranquillity may be restored to Ire- 
land by force, I beseech the House to re- 
collect, that if the government should ever 
be engaged in a struggle with Ireland, it 
would not merely be a contest with the 
people of that country, but also with the 
common feeling and the opinions of the 
educated and better part of the population 
of this country. Under such circum- 
stances, and where so many high authoii- 
ties concur in the views which I take of 
this subject, and who doubt the wisdom, 
to say the least of it, of the restrictions 
which now cxist—it would surely be fol- 
lowing the path of prudence, if those who 
are opposed to that view should distrust 
the conclusions they have come to. They 
will display the best feeling, and act with 
the most unquestionable justice and pru- 
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a good grace, and by granting now that 
which they will not be able much longer 
to withhold. My learned friend, the At- 
torney-general, has said that it would be 
useless to go into a committee now, be- 
cause the House has gone into committees 
before, without being able to find any sa- 
tisfactory securities; but I beg to differ 
from this statement. It might be true 
that we cannot find such securities as will 
satisfy my learned friend, because, perhaps, 
none can be devised with which he would 
be satisfied ; but, as far as the sense of the 
House is concerned, those securities have 
been found. The bill of 1813 grew out of 
a motion exactly the same as that now be- 
fore the House, and in that bill securities 
were proposed, although they were, unfor- 
tunately, not carried into effect. If, there- 
fore, my learned friend thinks securities 
necessary, it is clearly not impossible that 
they may be had. My learned friend has 
recommended the Journals of the House to 
the perusal of the younger members. I 
do not join in that recommendation, but I 
advise my learned friend to read the two 
volumes on the table. He will there find 
that the motion of 1822 was not fora 
committee, but for leave to bring in a bill. 
I am, however, inclined to prefer a com- 
mittee, because, in such committee, any 
proposition that may be made can be more 
conveniently considered, I am convinced 
that the longer the remedy proposed shall 
be delayed, the greater will be the growth 
of the mischief to which it is intended to 
be applied. I should be sorry to seca re- 
currence of events, such as took place du- 
ting the last war. Wehave already made 
many concessions, and some of them too 
much in the presence of a foreign power, 
and having too much the appearance of a 
parley with an armed population. Let us 
make this, the most important of all our 
concessions, an act of grace as it is an act 
of justice. Jt will be better to give wil- 
lingly and while we can, that which may 
one day be extorted. 

Mr. Brougham assured the House, that 
it was with unfcigned satisfaction he 
expressed his intention of detaining them 
only a few minutes on this very important 
subject [cheers]; and he took leave to 
say, that the House could not receive this 
declaration with greater satisfaction than 
he, on his part, made it. He should not 
have thought it becoming in him to in- 
trude at that period of the debate, after 





dence, by yielding at a good time and with 


the speeches which had been delivered,— 
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particularly after the speeches which had 
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| its agents, and that they obtained, by 


been delivered by those who thought | means of that pledge, the consent, without 


with him on this subject,—most of all, 
after the speech which the House had 
heard last,—but for the peculiar situation 
in which he stood. The House would 
recollect that to him and to his friend, 
the hon. baronet, had been intrusted the 
two petitions which gave rise to the pre- 
sent debate. He regretted as much as 
the House could do that he was compelled 
to trouble them with even a single sen- 
tence upon a question which had been 


over and over again discussed—a question | 


upon which so much of learning, talent, 
and ingenuity, had been exhausted, but 
not exhausted in vain,—for the efforts 
which had been made in that House and 
out of it had led, and were leading, gra- 


dually but surely, and therefore whole- | 


somely and safely, to that consummation 
which he felt assured, had arrived. On 
what was that confidence founded? Not 
on authorities only: although those au- 
thorities continued in an uninterrupted 
stream, from those who lived in former 
days to the hour in which he was speak- 
ing,—although all the greatest statesmen 
of this country, how different soever their 
opinions on every other subject relating 
to the Church and State,—however con- 
trary to the interests which, upon other 
occasions, they advocated, had, scarcely 
with one exception (he spoke in the pre- 
sence of that one) delivered their opinions 
on that side of the question which he 
(Mr. Brougham), supported. The question 
rested, however, not upon authority, but 
upon reason and evidence. He was not 
going to re-argue the question ; still less 


did he intend to debate the Treaty of | 


Limerick, the very name of which was at 
no premium in that House: although he 
was far from abandoning it, for, in the 
construction of all treaties made between 
a stronger and a weaker party, the am- 
biguities should be interpreted in favour 
of the weaker party. But he passed it 
over because it was superfluous, and be- 
cause the main question might be well 
discussed without it. He would say.nothing 
more than that if it had never been made, 
the motion had still the strongest claims 
upon the justice of the House. Nor would 
he say more about what took place at 
the time of the Union, between Mr. Pitt 
and lord Cornwallis; and he forebore, not 
because he was not convinced that the 
faith of this country was pledged through 


' which that Union could not have been 
| completed, — we having reaped all the 
| advantages of the mistake into which Ire- 
| land was then led—we having had all the 
| benefits, not as great as, if we had been 
| wiser, we might have derived, but as much 
as we propounded to ourselves—it did 
not lie in our mouths to refuse to comply 
with the strict letter of the engagement 
then entered into, the promise then made 
on our behalf. He passed that over too, 
only adding it to the scale of authority, 
| and remarking, that it was a striking prac- 
| tical authority, resting as it did upon t'e 
wisdom of those men who acted with a 
direct knowledge of what was due to Ire- 
Jand and its Catholic population, and of 
what the wants of the empire required. 
| He would therefore call it not a pledge, 
| but an authority, and one which must be 
| binding, unless it could be shown that 
| circumstances had so changed, that what 
io then necessary, instead of being so 
| now was a measure to be deprecated ; 
but, if it was necessary then, it was ten 
thousand times more necessary now, from 
the changes which five-and-twenty event- 
ful years had produced. — Those who 
opposed emancipation asserted that there 
was no danger, and therefore argued by 
no very illogical process of reasoning— 
why ruffle untroubled waters? Why ad- 
minister medicine where there exists no 
disease? But, instead of such assumptions, 
he would affirm that there was danger, 
great danger ; and, if this was the fact, 
it would remain for the opposite side to 
show whether the remedy proposed, or 
the anticipated danger, were the worse 
alternative. He should wish to see the 
arguments of his learned friend, and 
those of the gallant admiral who sup- 
ported him, tried by such a test. For his 
own part, he did not profess to adduce a 
single suggestion which had novelty to 
recommend it, after the eloquence which 
had already been expended on the subject 
during the last two nights,—after tne 
brilliant debates of twenty years during 
which the question had been agitated. 
The Attorney-general talked of the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from popery,— 
from a perpetual communication between 
the pontiff and this country; and had 
appealed to him more than once, as if he 
(Mr. Brougham) had preceded him in the 
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what was said as to the pope being a slave 
to illiberal prejudices, he was very willing 
to admit that he had acted illiberally in 
attacking very valuable and useful mem- 
bers of the community,—the society in- 
stituted for the purpose of distributing 
Bibles without note or comment. It was 
said, that the pope did not advance with 
the enlightened progress of the age. The 
argument of the learned gentleman was 
however felo de se, if he might be per- 
mitted the expression. Pope Leo 12th, 
who had addressed a bull to the Catholics 
of Ireland against the Bible Society, in 
1822, had professed opinions soon after 
directly contrary to those imputed to the 
head of the Catholic Church by the 
learned member. Two years subsequent 
to that period, he had issued a bull to 
one of the German states, on the appoint- 
ment of the bishops. Iz was not a little 
remarkable, that the preamble to this bull 
set forth :—‘‘ Whereas, it is necessary to 
keep pace with the improvement of the 
age, and expedient to modify our mea- 
sures according to the exigency of the 
times,” &c.—That state was Hanover. 
Before leaving this subject, he could not 
forbear to observe, that the proclamation 
of his gracious majesty to his people of 
Hanover, reflected infinite credit on the 
liberality of his principles. He admitted 
his Hanoverian subjects to all civil offices, 
without distinction of sect, creed, or 
opinion [cheers]. The hon. and gal- 
lant admiral (the member for Wexford) 
was pleased to ask, ‘‘ Are there no Protes- 
tants in Ireland ?-—have they no interest 
there?” In reply to this, he answered, 
that if the two interests were placed in 
the balance with reference to this question, 
the interest of the Protestants would be 
found incomparably greater. They were a 
small number surrounded by a great num- 
ber holding an opposite religion. The legis- 
lature rendered that religion opposite and 
hostile, in spirit and feeling, by their 
disqualifying statutes. In other countries, 
the members of this religion were neigh- 
bourly and amicable to those of the Pro- 
testant faith, in consequence of the salu- 
tary influence of equal toleration. Could 
things remain as they were now? He 
had listened attentively to hear if any hon. 
member would take upon him to answer 
in the affirmative. The Attorney-general 
had not said so. The right hon. the 
Home Secretary, in his able and temperate 
speech—a speech satisfactory in all things 
VOL, XIX, 
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but one—had not so asserted. He found 
not a word contemplating a continuance 
of the present order of affairs, from which 
the hon. member for Ripon derived com- 
fort—he alarm! His learned friend, the 
Solicitor-general for Ireland, whose speech 
had been rivalled but not eclipsed by the 
eloquence of that night, had put the ques- 
tion fairly.—Let the question be set at 
rest—let us come at once to the practical 
subject, without going back a quarter of 
a century, instead of discussing the ques- 
tion of present expediency. An hon. 
member had put the supposition of a jury’s 
decision being taken upon this subject. 
Humouring this idea, he would confidently 
say, that if any twelve members in that 
House were called upon to give their 
opinion as to whether this system could 
continue, they would come to but one 
conclusion. The public see the great 
progress which this question has made in 
parliament, and the much greater out of 
doors. In Ireland, it was no longer to be 
considered by its former designation. It 
had become essentially a Protestant ques- 
tion. Itinvolved the peace of the country, 
and affected the property of the people. 
There were but three courses out of which 
they must make their selection. One was, 
to go back, to repeal the acts of 1778, 
and 1793, to take away the elective fran- 
chise and re-enact all the rigours which 
they had formerly inflicted. This would 
make the penal code perfect, and con 
sistent; but it was too abominable and 
detestable an alternative to be entertained 
for a moment. The choice then was, 
whether we were to go forward or to con- 
tinue as we were. Could any one say, he 
would repeat, that affairs could long 
continue as they were at present? With 
respect to the securities—the first great 
security was the concession of the Catholic 
bill. If after that, other securities were 
deemed necessary, he would cheerfully 
go into a discussion on the subject. 
Honourable members had said, “ we will 
not be intimidated into any act, as a part 
of the legislature of the country.” He 
could certainly understand that people 
might be ashamed of suffering such a 
feeling to influence their conduct, if they 
were acting for their own interests, and 
for the purpose of gaining any paltry per- 
sonal end: but they ought to remember 
that they were trustees ; that they were 
guardians. When he said, that he was 
alarmed for the state of Ireland, he did 
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not mean to convey the notion that he 
shrunk with fear in his own person. This 
was the meanest of all motives that could 
influence human actions. He dreaded 
rushing by proxy into danger. It was, in 
his opinion, matter to be rejoiced at that 
they had come to the present discussion 
in a much more temperate frame of mind 
than on any former occasion. He was 
overpowered with the reflection of what 
mighty and momentous concerns were at 
that instant trembling in the balance. 
Not merely an abstract principle of justice 
was dependent on the issue of their coun- 
sels, but, perhaps, the destiny of peace or 
war—perhaps the possession of a part of 
the empire. He felt anxious for the hopes 
of millions who were their neighbours and 
fellow-subjects, now poised in the scale 
against the frivolous, though conscientious, 
scruples of a few. Before another hour 
was told upon the clock, the decision must 
go forth, which will strike dismay into the 
hearts of a people, or cheer them with the 
prospect of a glorious disenthralment. 

The House then divided: For the 
Motion 272; Against it 266; Majority in 
favour of sir Francis Burdett’s Motion 6. 
The House then went into the Committee, 
Mr. Spring Rice in the Chair, in which it 
was agreed, upon the motion of sir Francis 
Burdett, “That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it is expedient to consider 
the State of the Laws affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic Subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view to such a final 
and conciliatory adjustment, as may be 
conducive to the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom, to the stability of 
the Protestant Establishment, and to the 
general satisfaction and concord of all 
classes of his Majesty’s Subjects.” The 
House being resumed, the Resolution was 
reported.— Adjourned at half-past three 
o'clock on Tuesday morning. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 
MAJORITY. 


Abercrombie, rt.hn.J. Baring, F. 
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Arbuthnot, rt. hon.C. Bentinck, lord G. 
Althorpe, visc. Bingham, lord 
Bernard, T. Birch, J. 
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Balfour, J. 
Baring, A. 
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Boyle, hon. J. 
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Bouverie, hon. D. P, 
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Clarke, hon. C. B. 
Clerk, sir G. 
Clements, lord 
Clifton, lord 
Clive, E. 
Colborne, N. 
Cockburn, sir G. 
Cocks, J. 

Coke, T. W. 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Coote, sir C, 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cradock, 8. 
Croker, J. W. 
Daly, J. 
Davenport, E. 
Dawson, J. M. 
Dawson, A. 
Denison, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Doherty, John 
Douglas, W. R. 
Drummond, H. 
Du Cane, P. 
Darlington, earl of 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, sir R. 
Easthope, J. 
Eastnor, vise. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Eliot, lord 

Ellis, hon. G. 
Ellis, hon. A. 
Ennismore, vise. 
Euston, earl of 
Ellison, C. 
Farquhar, sir R. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Vergusson, sir R. 
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Fitzgerald, rt. hon. V. 


Fitzgerald, John 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 


Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Forbes, lord 
Forbes, John 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Frankland, I. 


Fremantle, rt. hon. W. 


French, A. 
Gordon, R. 
Gower, lord F. L. 
Graham, sir J. 
Grant, right hon. C. 
Grant, R. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grosvenor, T. 
Grosvenor, hon. R. 
Guest, J. 

Guise, sir W. 
Hulse, sir C. 
Hardinge, sir H. 
Hay, sir John 
Ifeathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Tleathcote, R. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W.P. 
llorton, R. W. 
Howard, H. 
Ilowick, visc. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Ifurst, R. 
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Hutchinson, J. LU. 
Ingilby, sir W. 
Jephson, C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
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Kavanagh, T. 
Kennedy, T. 
King, hon. R. 
Knight, R. 

Knox, hon. T. 
Lamb, rt. hon. W. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
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Lambert, J. 
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Lawley, F. 
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Lester, B. 
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Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macauley, gen. 
Macdonald, sir J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Maitland, vise. 
Maitland, hon. A. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marshall, J. 
Martin, John 
Maule, hon. W. R. 
Maxwell, Jobn 
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Monck, J. B. 
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Morpeth, visc. 
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Nugent, lord 
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Palmerston, lord 
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Philips, sir G, 
Philips, G. 
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Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, W. 
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Stanley, lord 
Stanley, hon. E. 
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Sykes, D. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 13. 


Roman Catuotic Crarims.] On the 
motion of Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Spring 
Rice brought up the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the whole House upon the Ro- 


man Catholic Claims. 


being read, 


The resolution 


Sir John Brydges said, he felt deeply 
impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject, and he should feel it a great derelic- 
tion of duty if he were not to use every 
means in his power to oppose the progress 


of the measure. 


He believed that so 


far from what was called Catholic Eman- 
cipation being a subject of such deep 
interest with the Irish, if he were to travel 
through Ireland with emancipation in one 
hand, and a sovereign in the other, he 
should scarcely find a man that would not 
take the money in preference to the 


boasted panacea. 


On the motion, that the resolution be 


read a second time, 


Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the reso- 


lution was the same as had been 


assed 


on the preceding night, after three days’ 
debate, and he did not mean to say that the 
subject had not been fully discussed. He 
rose merely for the purpose of tendering 
his formal dissent from the measure ; and, 
with reference to the course to be pursued, 
he trusted the hon. baronet would, at 
least, give the House some time to con- 
sider this very important part of the 


question. 


Sir F, Burdett said, he was not aware 
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what time was wanted by the right hon. 
gentleman, and, but for his request of 
delay, he should have followed up the 
vote of last night by the resolution he 
held in his hand, which merely went to 
say, that the resolution of the preceding 
evening should be communicated to the 
House of Lords, and a conference re- 
quested; or some words to that effect. 
He had no objection, however, to postpone 
the proceedings, if the right hon. gentle- 
man would name some specific time. 

After a short conversation, sir F. Bur- 
dett gave notice, that he would on ['riday 
move, “ That the Resolution agreed to by 
the House on the subject of the laws re- 
lating to Roman Catholics be communi- 
cated to the Lords at a Conference; and 
that their Lordships concurrence be de- 
sired thereto.” 


Provision FoR THE FAMILY OF 
Mr. Canninc.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Offices Pensions Bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchecquer said, 
he rose to discharge a public duty under 
the influence of feelings which were in 
some degree of a painful, and in some 
degree of a grateful, nature, — painful, 
inasmuch as the task he had undertaken 
to perform brought to his recollection the 
loss which the House had sustained by the 
death of one of its members most dis- 
tinguished for his abilities and virtues,— 
painful, also, as regarded the interests of 
a family, who had aright to look to that 
right hon. gentleman, not only for honours 
and distinctions, but also for the means 
of future support;— grateful, however, 
inasmuch as it gave him an opportunity 
of recording the opinion which he enter- 
tained of the talent and ability of that 
right hon. gentleman, and as it made him 
the instrument of rendering to his family 
what he considered an act of justice on 
the part of that House. His object in 
rising was, to propose an alteration of the 
Offices Pensions act, with the view of 
affording a provision to the family of Mr. 
Canning. He did not recommend the 
measure to the House on the ground of 
precedent, nor did he mean to propose the 
resolution in order that it might become 
a precedent. He did not mean to say 
that in every case the fact of an individual 
having held an exalted situation, either 
in public office or in that House, should be 
a sufficient ground for the interference of 
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parliament with the view of making a 
provision for his family. He rested the 
claim to such provision, in the present 
instance, on the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. He knew that there existed 
objections of a serious nature to what 
might be hereafter adopted as a precedent. 
But the vote which he meant to propose 
was founded on such peculiar circum- 
stances, that it never could be followed 
as a precedent, unless under similar cir- 
cumstances. It was known to almost 
every one present, that Mr. Canning 
entered into political life at an early period, 
and, like many others who had pursued 
the same course, with very moderate 
means. After having distinguished him- 
self in the senate sufficiently to interest 
those in the ministry to desire the aid of 
his talents, he obtained offers in the year 
1796. He need hardly state to those 
who were conversant with official situa- 
tions, that the higher offices in the state 
were uniformly accompanied by an income 
so small, that it was impossible to make 
out of that moderate income any provision 
for a family. To speak much nearer the 
truth, those who accepted those situations 
were aware, that if they must live in a 
style of expense suitable to their station, 
they must draw on their private resources. 
Mr. Canning was, therefore, obliged, in 
endeavouring to maintain respectably the 
situation which he had obtained, to trench 
considerably on his own resources; and 
he had at an early period of his political 
life, encroached further than he would 
have been authorized in doing, had he not 
been upheld by anticipating very advan- 
tageous results from the profession which 
he had adopted. After several years’ 
occupation in the public service, in 1822 
Mr. Canning received the appointment of 
Governor-general of India, which high 
situation a person circumstanced as he 
was, would hardly be disposed to decline, 
both on account of the very honourable 
nature of the appointment itself, and the 
field which it opened to his family’s ad- 
vancement. That situation he accepted, 
principally for the latter reason. But, at 
this period of his history, an event occurred 
which opened to him a situation for which 
he seemed eminently calculated by his 
talents and deserved popularity. That 
event turned the generat attention to Mr. 
Canning, as the most proper person to fill 
the chasm made in the ministry by the 
death of the noble lord at the head of 
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foreign affairs. The proffer of the office 
was resolved on by the king, and it was 
immediately accepted by Mr. Canning. 
Without balancing between the important 
advantages which his appointment to the 
office of Governor-general was likely to 
afford to his family, and the public emer- 
gency, he, by this acceptance of the high 
office then vacant, without any stipulation 
for futurity, established a claim on the 
gratitude of the country, in the event of 
any such untoward event as that which 
had since occurred. So much so, that it 
was now considered highly proper to re- 
commend to his majesty to grant to Mr. 
Canning’s family one of those pensions, 
which, by law, he was entitled to grant, 
with the advice of parliament, to persons 
who were similarly situated, having held 
high situations under his government. It 
was to be recollected, that at this time 
Mr. Canning was at that period of life 
which promised him, in the ordinary course 
of things many years of health to enjoy 
his elevation; and there was no reason 
to anticipate that we should have been so 
soon deprived of his splendid talents. 
Had Mr. Canning lived and possessed the 
opportunity of thus remunerating himself 
for the sacrifices he had made in earlier 
life, this would not have been a case for 
the interference of parliament: but, in 
consideration of his promptitude in ac- 
cepting the highly onerous and responsible 
situation of Foreign Secretary at this im- 
portant conjuncture, and his never having 
had the opportunity of entitling himself 
to the usual pension by service, the com- 
mittee would, no doubt, consider that 
there was a claim made out for his family. 
—It now remained for him to point out 
the mode in which this provision was to 
be made. If he were obliged to confine 
himself to precedents, he might choose 
to treat this appeal to the committee in 
the nature of an application to. it to pay 
the debts of the lamented individual. 
There were two courses clear for the com- 
mittee to adopt: he felt it his duty to 
decline that which would be attended 
with the greater aggravation of the public 
burthens, and should propose that the 
pension which that lamented individual 
would have been entitled to under the 
Pensions Act, had he filled the situation 
the full time required in order to entitle 
him to that pension,—namely, 3,000/. a 
year—should be settled on one of the 
branches of his family, and be vested in 
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trustees for the uses of his family, to be 
by them applied in the manner most eligi- 
ble. In this instance, he had departed, in 
some degree, from the objects intended 
to be embraced by the Pensions’ bill. That 
bill had been adopted in consequence of 
its being proposed to resume all that class 
of sinecures which had been at the entire 
disposal of the Crown until the passing 
of this act; and it was judged only fair, 
that, in taking away from the Crown that 
power which it hitherto had, to reward 
those who had rendered it eminent ser- 
vices, this power should be still vested in 
the Crown by means less objectionable, 
namely by pensions under the sanction of 
the legislature. It was a clear case, that 
if that act had not been passed, a branch 
of this eminent statesman’s family would 
have received one of those sinecures. It 
was, in fact, only granting to the son of 
that eminent servant of the public, through 
another form of proceeding, that which, 
there could be no doubt, he must have 
been under the former state of the law, 
eminently entitled to. This mode he had 
adopted in compliance with the system 
adopted by parliament, for the remune- 
ration of services of this kind; and he 
proposed it as the one most likely to make 
good the dilapidated resources of the 
family. Having thus explained the rea- 
sons for his application, as well as the 
mode in which his object was to be ac- 
complished, little more remained than to 
meet the possible objection, that he had 
not sufficiently dwelt on the merits, ser- 
vices, and distinguished talents of the 
late premier. The course he had adopted, 
he assured the committee, was not adopted 
through a servile adherence to precedent, 
but because he thought it was best adapted 
to the circumstances of the case. On 
those merits it would shortly become the 
province of history to decide. That Mr. 
Canning had eminently distinguished him- 
self within those walls, and, as a great 
statesman, served his country, he thought 
no one would question for a moment; that 
he had made great and willing sacrifices 
for the good of his country, no one would 
deny; and he trusted the committee 
would coincide with him in thinking, that 
it was its duty to make a suitable pro- 
vision for the family of this illustrious 
statesman in return. The right hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, that the 
chairman be directed to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to enlarge and amend the 
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57th Geo. 3rd., entitled, “An Act toenable' oppose the grant, however transcendent 


his Majesty to reward Public Servants hold- 
ing, or having held, high public offices.” 
Lord Althorp confessed he felt surprise 
that, previously to bringing on such a 
motion, no allusion had been made to the 
financial state of the country. Without 
any such reference, they had been called 
on to make an advance of the public 
money to the family of a late high officer 
of state. Not that he thought the sum 
of 3,000/. a year so great an object in a 
monied point of view at another time ; 
but it was to be borne in mind, that at 
present our farmers were in a state of great 
pressure and distress, and our manufac- 
turers were complaining of being unable 
to get any profits on the articles of their 
manufacture. When every thing appeared 
to be verging towards general distress, he 
could not but consider the proposition as 
ill-advised, and almost an insult to the 
country. Was the House in a situation 
to be called on to impose fresh taxes on 
the people? Were not our finances 
so low, that it was difficult to keep 
up the service of the country? The 
question really was, which of them 
must, in our present state of embarrass- 
ment, be left inefficient. And on this subject, 
he must say, it was not so much arising 
out of the expenses incident to govern- 
ing the country, as to the baneful influ- 
ence of the pension system. The last 
Pension Act had completely crippled every 
thing. He would oppose this application, 
also, because it stood on no precedent. 
Indeed, the right hon. gentleman had not 
put it upon any legal claim,or even upon the 
justice of the application, but had flung the 
case on the generosity of the House. He 
had witnessed enough of this sort of gene- 
rosity, and expected more from the minis- 
try than that they would have sanctioned 
such an application at this moment. When 
that ministry had been formed, he cer- 
tainly entertained no great hopes of it. 
But since then he had been encouraged 
to expect that it would have at least 
adopted economy as a principle of its 
government. Though the proposition of 
a pension to the family of Mr. Canning 


might have grown out of a compromise 


between him and some who were still in 
the ministry, that compromise was not 


to bind the House of Commons, nor were | 


they thereby to be influenced in their 
determination on this question. Pursuing 


this reasoning, he should be disposed to, 


the merit of the person for whom the pre- 
sumed claim to public gratitude was set 
up; but it should be recollected, that the 
whole of the late Mr. Canning’s life had 
not been uniformly the subject of eulogy. 
His opinions on our foreign relations, and 
on the abolition of the restrictions on 
commerce, had entitled him to respect 
certainly; but there were parts of his 
career, particularly in its earlier stage, 
which gave him little pleasure to reflect 
upon. Others might act as they thought 
proper upon this occasion. For himself, 
he felt, however painful the discharge of 
the duty must be, that he had stated 
sufficient grounds not only to justify him 
in withholding his assent to the proposi- 
tion, but to induce others to concur with 
him in opposing the motion. 

Mr. Stratford Canning said, that, how- 
ever delicately he felt himself placed with 
respect to the discussion of the merits of 
a distinguished statesman, he could not, 
without a dereliction of duty, abstain from 
addressing a few words to the House. 
The noble lord had confessed, that if this 
grant had stood, not on the grounds of 
liberality and generosity, but on justice, 
he would even then have opposed it. The 
force of this objection went to the extent, 
that let the merit of the party be what it 
might, he would not sanction the applica- 
tion, because, forsooth, the country was in 
so impoverished a state, that the paltry 
debt of gratitude to that merit, amount- 
ing to no more than 3,000/. a year for 
only one life, could not be discharged by 
this great and powerful nation. Thus the 
noble lord would not only set aside gene- 
rosity to save this trifle to the country, 
‘but justice. He did not envy the noble 
‘lord this sentiment, nor would the House 
| participate in it. What sort of language 

was this, to be disseminated in foreign 
'countries? But, if the question turned 
| on the merits of Mr. Canning, it would be 
rather singular, considering that, during 
| part of that period, he was associated in the 
| government with the nearest relative of 
that noble lord. Those actions, however, 
| which the noble lord blamed, had been 
‘sanctioned at the time by large majorities 
in the House ; therefore it was unnecessary 
to say any thing further, than that Mr. 
Canning’s memory and services stood now 
before the committee. With regard to 





the governorship of India, the committee 
were to decide whether he had not made 
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a sacrifice of emolument and advantage 
to the public emergency. He was the 
more surprised at the source from whence 
this opposition arose, because he thought 
the noble lord had expressed his accession 
to the government of Mr. Canning [“ No, 
no,” from lord Althorp]. Certainly, a 
disposition to support Mr. Canning’s 
government had been avowed. If, how- 
ever, the noble lord was so dissatisfied 
with the former part of Mr. Canning’s 
political conduct, he thought the latter 
was sufticiently meritorious to render the 
discharge of this debt an act of justice. 
In saying so, he felt not as a connexion 
of that great man, but as a member of the 
House of Commons, jealous of its honour, 
and of the faith and honour of the country. 

Lord Milton said, that the difficulty he 
felt in delivering his sentiments on the 
subject was greatly increased by the course 
which had been pursued by his noble 
friend. Heentirely agreed with his noble 
friend as to the financial difficulties in 
which the country was involved, though 
he could not go with him the length of 
supposing that those difficulties were of 
such a nature as to prevent the House 
from considering, even for a moment, the 
propriety of coming to such a vote as was 
now under their consideration. If he 
could bring his mind to that state, he 
would be saved all the trouble of further 
deliberation. But, great as he admitted 
the difficulties of the country to be, they 
were not so insurmountable as to put an 
absolute veto on the proposition of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, supposing there 
existed fit grounds for making that propo- 
sition to the House. It was not his inten- 
tion to enter into the history of the political 
life of Mr. Canning. He could not have 
sat so many years in the House of Com- 
mons, without having, upon many and up- 
on most occasions, differed from him in 
opinion. It would, therefore, be easy 
for him to select grounds of opposition, 
which would justify him, were he to con- 
fine himself to particular acts, in voting 
against the motion; but, as there ap- 
peared, in the course of every man’s life, 
a mixed character, he could not feel him- 
self authorized, in judging of another, to 
decide upon his merits, without taking 
the whole of his conduct into considera- 
tion. Could the stoutest partisan of any 
political leader, get up and say of the 
political conduct of him whom he sup- 
ported, that it was free from all reproach ? 
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[Hear, hear]. Could the stoutest opponent 
of any man say, on the contrary, that the 
whole of his conduct excluded him from 
all approbation? The two propositions 
were equally untenable. Whatever might 
be said of the different aspects under 
which Mr. Canning’s public conduct 
might be viewed, the fairest way of looking 
at his character was by taking that period 
in which he acted for himself, and called 
on this country successfully to act with 
him in the support of liberal opinions. 
It was impossible to look back at the last 
six years of Mr. Canning’s power, for place 
did not always confer power,—it was im- 
possible to contemplate these last. six 
years, when the government had called 
his vigorous mind into full action, without 
taking a high measure of the claims which 
he had established to public gratitude. 
He had held out a hand of encouragement 
and support to all the liberal governments 
in all parts of the world. The future his- 
torian, looking at these facts, could not 
fail to describe him as one to whose en- 
lightened policy the whole world was 
largely indebted. Not England, not Eu- 
rope, alone, but the whole population of 
the globe, in its most remote quarters, 
were acted on by the free and healthy 
spirit of his administration. Under these 
impressions, he should feel that he had 
acted upon ill-considered principles, if he 
were capable of raking up the political 
mistakes of Mr. Canning in the course of 
along political life, and especially as that 
life was occupied in transactions of great 
difficulty ; and when the best course to be 
pursued was not so clear at the moment, 
as those might think who lived after the 
events, and argued from what had since 
happened, what ought to have been done. 
Giving the proposition the fairest con- 
sideration, he thought that the House 
would reap more honour, in the opinion 
of posterity, from acceding to the vote 
which was proposed, than by opposing. it. 

Lord Morpeth said, that, as he was the 
person who had, at an early part of the 
session, given notice of his intention to 
bring forward a motion on this subject, he 
felt no doubt that the committee would 
exercise some degree of forbearance towards 
him, while he addressed a few observations 
to their notice. Indeed the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, and still more the 
speech of his noble friend, made it impos- 
sible for him to refrain from uttering his 
sentiments upon the subject. On a former 
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occasion he might have incurred the impu- 
tation of presumption, surrounded as he 
was by so many who had known Mr. 
Canning so much longer than himself; 
whohad had bettermeans of appreciating his 
talents; and who had better capacity for 
doing him honour. To clear himself from 
that imputation, it was his intention to 
have said, that, as no one had done what 
he thought necessary, he had been prepared 
to undertake the task ; and, from the opening 
of the session, had determined on bringing 
the subject before the House, unless it was 
taken up by some more competent person. 
He was aware that, to give others an oppor- 
tunity of doing this, it was necessary, in 
this new-modelled administration, that the 
subject should be left for a time at least 
unnoticed. He had acted upon that con- 
viction, and, for two months, had remained 
silent; but then, thinking he had waited 
long enough, he had called the notice of 
ministers to the subject; and still, with a 
view of giving them an opportunity of 
coming forward, he had named a remote 
day for its discussion. He expected that 
he should be anticipated in his intention of 
making his proposition to the House. He 
found, in fact, that he had been anticipated ; 
and yesterday he withdrew his notice. 
His feelings were satisfied, when he under- 
stood that the task he had proposed to 
himself was undertaken by one who would 
be more able to discharge it. He rejoiced 
that it had been transferred from his feeble 
and isolated efforts, to one of those whose 
authority and influence within those walls 
were necessarily greater than his own. On 
that point his feelings were satisfied, but 
they were not on all; and he must add, 
that, in his opinion, the proposition was 
hardly adequate to its avowed object—to 
acknowledge the merits of the dead, to 
meet the exigencies of the living, or to re- 
cord the sympathy and gratitude of a 
great nation to a meritorious servant. He 
might be asked, how it was that with these 
opinions he could support the proposition, 
and why he did not introduce another ? 
The reason was this. On a matter of this 
nature it was a point of importance to se- 
cure unanimity : any course was advisable, 
that would avoid unpleasant discussion, 
and steer clear of unnecessary irritation ; 
and anybody who, like himself, wished the 
best success to the measure, ought to make 
up his mind to sacrifice much that his 
feelings would otherwise urge him to retain. 
He was glad to hear that there was no in- 
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tention, on the part of the introducer of 
this measure, to place the claims or the 
merits of Mr. Canning on the same ground 
as those of any other person who might 
have plodded through office for a corres- 
ponding length of time; and he was also 
glad that the right hon. gentleman had not 
put the proposition on the ground of a 
provision for the peerage. It was safer not 
todo so. It was better, for the sake of 
the precedent, and for every other consider- 
ation. ‘The present proposition was not 
the first of the sort, nor did it recommend 
the grant of a larger sum of money than 
had before been given to the family of a 
minister. The grant to pay Mr. Pitt’s 
debts, and that to provide for the family of 
Mr. Perceval, were both greater in amount 
than that now proposed. He did not wish 
unduly to aggravate the burthens of the 
people ; but he thought they would not so 
consider a tribute to one whose policy they 
had approved, and whose measures they 
had supported. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to enter intoa defence of Mr. Can- 
ning’s policy, or to show that he had been 
absurdly called more brilliant than practi- 
cal—an objection which seemed to resolve 
itself into this, that he could not be prac- 
tical, merely because he was brilliant. Yet, 
his proposals on the Corn-laws had been 
recently characterised by one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in a way which left no 
doubt of the sound practical knowledge of 
Mr. Canning, and of his facility in its ap- 
plication. His foreign policy was also the 
subject of just eulogium ; and, though they 
might now hear with regret of the treache- 
rous tyranny of a prince who had lately 
quitted these shores, they should recollect, 
that Mr. Canning’s policy had prevented 
war when almost on the point of being de- 
clared, and when it had been clearly inti- 
mated that war was intended ; and that if 
that policy had been strictly followed up, 
this country might not, perhaps, have to 
regret the treachery to which he had alluded. 
He had stated what had been before done 
in cases similar to the present. There 
were precedents of grants for public fune- 
rals, for public monuments, for the pay- 
ment of debts, and for provision for the fa- 
milies of deceased statesmen. In the case 
of Mr. Canning, the monument to his name 
would be raised by subscription among his 
friends and admirers; and he trusted that 
when erected it would be a splendid monu- 
ment of British art. The funeral of Mr. 
Canning had been private; he had no 
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debts to be discharged ; and the only way 
for the country to testify its approbation 
of his services, was by granting a provision 
for his family—a mode that would have 
been, could we have known of it, the most 
acceptable to the feelings of the dead. 
Could they hesitate about granting that 
provision, when they had acknowledged so 
often the merit and wisdom of his counsels, 
and when, even by their vote of last night, 
they had rendered a high tribute of ap- 
plause to one of the great principles for 
which he long and strenuously contended, 
and in the triumph of which he would, if 
living, most sincerely have rejoiced? Of 
all the objections that might possibly be 
raised to this proposition, that of economy 
was the only one which he approached with 
any degree of respect, for, to his mind, 
the greater part of the duties of ministers 
and of parliaments was included in that 
single word economy. Now, he thought 
that that object of economy would be best 
obtained by voting such a proposition as 
this; for there was nothing that would 
stimulate the exertions of ministers, and 
secure his disinterested labour for the be- 
nefit of the people, more than to let them 
see that their families, to whose interests, 
under other circumstances, they would teel 
an exclusive devotion, would be pro- 
vided for by the country, to whose advan- 
tage they sacrificed their time, their for- 
tune, and their health. Such, at least, 
were the sacrifices which Mr. Canning had 
made, and such the grounds on which the 
claims of his family were rested. He was 
not one of those who would contend that 
the people were bound to minister to the 
extravagance, or to supply the profligate 
expenditure of their public servants. When 
such persons wasted their own fortunes 
through their own folly, they must take 
the consequences of their extravagance ; 
but those who knew Mr. Canning knew, 
from his unostentatious habit, that that 
charge was not one which could truly be 
brought against him.—The right hon. gen- 
tleman had told them, what he believed 
was generally admitted, that the allowance 
for those who held the highest situations 
in the state was hardly sufficient ; and, if 
that statement was true with regard to any 
of the public servants, it was peculiarly so 
with respect to Mr. Canning; who, during 
the last five years of his life, had held two 
offices which more than any other required 
the frequent and liberal exercise of hospi- 


tality—he meant the offices of leader of ! 
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the House of Commons, and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. In the office of Foreign 
Secretary, his policy had succeeded in pre- 
senting to the world a spectacle, such as 
had never before been witnessed in this 
country ; for, at his table were mixed toge- 
ther men from all countries, and the envoys 
from Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, sat side by 
side with the ambassadors from the ancient 
and powerful houses of Hapsburg, Bourbon 
and Braganza. He trusted they would all 
concur in voting for the proposition of the 
right hon. gentlefaan; but he would say 
of it,as Mr. Canning had said of a vote 
proposed and carried nearly unanimously 
after the death of Mr. Pitt—‘ I do not 
wish for your vote as an eleemosynary 
grant for posthumous necessities—not as 
a boon from your pity or compassion, but 
as a public debt due to a highly meritori- 
ous public servant.” He repeated his hope 
that they would pass this vote as a fair and 
honourable, though not an adequate ac- 
knowledgment for the services of a states- 
man who, in the discharge of his public 
duty, had forgotten all considerations of 
private advantage. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he would state, in a 
few words, the reasons which induced him 
not to give a silent vote upon the present 
motion. No one was more deeply im- 
pressed than he was with the duty which 
he owed to his constituents and to the 
country at large, to watch over ihe public 
expenditure; but, whilst he held that fru- 
gality was a duty, and economy a growing 
necessity, he likewise held that there was 
a generosity becoming the character of a 
great nation, and a remunerative liberality 
| which was calculated to promote the best 
interests of the country. He was not one 
of those* persons who thought that these 
remunerative rewards and _ distinctions 
should be applied only to those great men 
who were employed in the military and 
|naval service of the country: but that 
| they should be extended to those who, by 
their laudable exertions in the civil de- 
partments of the state, had promoted the 
public welfare. Did the late Mr. Canning 
stand in such a situation with regard to 
the public, or did he not? Had he esta- 
blished his claims to the remunerative re- 
wards and distinctions of the state, or had 
he not? He agreed that there might be 
found in his conduct public transactions 
which might not secure for him the gene- 
ral suffrage of that House. He might 
Jament over inequalities, which were inse- 
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parable from the character of man; but, 
on the other hand, when he recollected 
the great services which Mr. Canning had 
rendered to his country—when he recol- 
lected the regret and lamentation with 
which the intelligence of his decease was 
received, not only throughout the British 
empire, but throughout the world—when 
he recollected how South America had 
moaned his loss throughout all her rising 
states—when he recollected how the talent 
of France, to commemorate his fame, had 
combined her feelings “with the general 
sympathy of the world—when he recol- 
lected all this, he had sufficient proof be- 
fore him, that, from the policy of the late 
Mr. Canning had emanated great benefit 
to the cause of liberty, and indeed to the 
general civilization of the world. Under 
these circumstances, he felt himself impe- 
ratively called upon to give his vote in 
support of the motion. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that nothing 
could be more painful to him than to op- 
pose a motion, in which considerations of 
a personal nature were inevitably involved ; 
but, painful asit might be, he would shortly 
state the reasons which led him to concur 
with the view of this motion, which had 
been taken by his noble friend, the member 
for Northamptonshire. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who followed his noble friend was 
mistaken in supposing that his noble 
friend’s objection to the motion rested on the 
amount of the grant proposed. It rested 
on no such foundation. The amount of 
the grant was, he admitted, only 3,000. 
a year; but, as the House was now in- 
quiring, not merely how it could save 
3,000/, a year, but how it could save 
300. a year he thought that the principle 
of granting 3,000/, a year, where nothing 
ought to be granted, was one to which the 
House ought not merely not to accede, 
but which it ought to consider as a sufti- 
cient ground for rejecting the present mo- 
tion. He admitted that the present was 
not a fit time for discussing the wisdom of 
Mr. Canning’s foreign policy ; but, as the 
merit of that policy had been referred to 
as an argument to induce them to support 
the motion, he felt himself compelled to 
state, that he could not reconcile himself 
to support it on the grounds. stated by 
the other side. He admired, like every 
man who had heard Mr. Canning, his 
brilliant eloquence; he had listened to 
his speeches on various occasions, with 
the most profound admiration; but he 
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had yet to learn, that the eloquence and 
talent of a minister were sufficient grounds 
to justify par! ament in making a provi- 
sion for his family. He was likewise of 
opinion, that Mr. Canning’s powers as an 
orator, great as they were, were frequently 
employed in dazzling rather than con- 
vincing the minds of his countrymen ; and 
that they were sometimes employed in in- 
culcating doctrines which were not be- 
coming the minister ef this free country. 
He therefore could not consent to allow 
that the eloquence of Mr. Canning, during 
the whole of his public career, and the 
policy which he pursued during the few last 
years of it, were sufficient grounds for 
appropriating 3,000/. a year out of the 
public purse to the benefit of his family. 
He could not resist the present opportu- 
nity of performing an act of justice to Mr. 
Canning, which, at a former period of his 
life, the influence of excited party feelings 
had compelled him to withhold from him. 
He alluded to his own vote on a motion 
which, some years ago was brought for- 
ward by the hon. member for the county of 
Durham, who had recently been summoned 
to the other House of parliament. He 
would now declare that, after giving to the 
subject the fullest consideration, he was 
extremely sorry that he had concurred in 
the vote of censure which was then moved 
against Mr. Canning. It was not, how- 
ever by voting a pension to Mr. Canning’s 
family, that he was to make reparation to 
Mr. Canning, for the injury which he 
had then done to his feelings and to his 
character. That would be a reparation 
which it would be as much beneath him 
to offer as it would be beneath the 
family of Mr. Canning to receive. In 
conclusion, he could not, consistently with 
his sense of duty, and his deliberate opi- 
nion as to the public conduct and policy 
of the late Mr. Canning, which he had 
for years opposed, give his vote in favour 
of the grant. 

Lord Clifton said, he felt himself very 
unexpectedly called upon to make a few 
observations to the committee. He was 
one of those members who last year had 
endeavoured to express to the govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Canning was the head, 
the confidence which they were inclined 
to repose in its disposition to husband the 
resources of the country, and to secure 
the welfare of the state. Though it was 
with considerable diffidence that he ven- 
tured to differ on any subject from his 
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noble friend, the member for Northamp- 
tonshire, he could not refrain from de- 
claring, that he dissented entirely from 
the view which his noble friend had 
taken of this question. 

Mr. Hume said, he was anxious to offer 
a few words to the committee on this 
motion, because he was afraid it was likely 
to be led away by the eloquent appeal 
which had been made to its passions, by 
the noble lord who had addressed them in 
support of this grant, and also by the right 
hon. relative of the departed statesman. 
He considered the present motion to be of 
great importance in a public point of view. 
If it were carried, they could never refuse 
to make a similar grant to the family of 
any gentleman in office which thought 
proper to apply for it. What had Mr. 
Canning done for the public, which en- 
titled his family to so munificent a reward 
for his services? Had he, like the duke 
of Wellington, done any thing for his 
country which ought to make the House 
of Commons anxious to signalize his 
career, and to mark his decease? He 
was not aware of any such occurrence. 
If, then, their vote on this occasion could 
not rest upon such a basis, would kon. 
gentlemen consent that it should rest on 
the whole of Mr. Canning’s conduct dur- 
ing the thirty-two years of his political 
career? He was sure they would not: 
for Mr. Canning had been the regular and 
unwearied advocate of all the measures 
which, during that time, they had de- 
nounced, as unconstitutional. Until Mr. 
Canning became premier, none of the 
gentlemen by whom he was surrounded, 
had been in the habit of approving the 
measures which obtained his uniform sup- 
port; and he was certain that if this mea- 
sure had been proposed five years ago, it 
would have been vehemently attacked by 
many of the gentlemen who were most 
strenuous in defending its propriety. He 
should like to know what Mr. Canning 
had done for his country during the last 
five years, which entitled him to such a 
tribute of their esteem and gratitude. 
If he did his duty as a minister, did he do 
any more? Was the mere performance of 
his duty sufficient to justify the chancellor 
of the Exchequer in calling upon the 
House to make a provision for Mr. Can- 
ning’s family on the score that, when his 
majesty had appointed him to a lucrative 
situation in India, in which he might have 
amassed a fortune, he chose to stay at 
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home for the benefit of his country? If 
Mr. Canning had one feeling stronger 
than another, it was the feeling of ambition ; 
and could they believe that Mr. Canning 
had any difficulty in making his choice, 
when the government of so distant a de- 
pendency as India was in one scale, 
and the probability of being the first 
minister in the first empire of the world 
was in the other? Mr. Canning made 
his election between them: and if he 
suffered a pecuniary loss by the election 
which he made, surely that was no reason 
why the public should be called upon to 
make it good. But, said a noble lord, 
“Mr. Canning was a patriot.” When, 
where, and how had Mr. Canning earned 
that title? When had he advocated the 
rights of the many against the few? 
When had he shown himself the friend of 
liberty and the enemy of oppression? He 
asked these questions, because he believed 
that the noble lord had been misled by 
his friendship to Mr. Canning. He trusted, 
however, that the committee, before it 
suffered itself to be misled, would con- 
sider for a few moments the manner 
in which it was now called upon to 
act. They were to reward one of Mr. 
Canning’s sons with a pension of 3,000. 
a-year, as a mark of the gratitude 
which they felt for the services of the 
father. He trusted, however, that they 
would be just before they were generous; 
and if they were, they would consider 
whether they were in a situation to make 
any grants of public money, for which 
an overwhelming necessity was not estab- 
lished. Would hon. gentlemen mention 
to him any act which Mr. Canning had 
done, as a minister, for which his emolu- 
ments as minister were not-a_ sufficient 
reward? Was his family in want of 
assistance? The committee had been 
told that, as an act of compassion, the 
family of Mr. Canning did not wish for 
this grant. Was the country, then, in 
such a flourishing state, that we ought 
to force a large sum of money upon a 
reluctant family ? Nobody would maintain 
SO monstrous a proposition. The grounds 
which he had stated were sufficient to 
He 
had, however, another reason. He con- 
sidered it to be a dangerous doctrine to 
hold out to official men, that, if they neg- 
lected to provide for their families during 
their lifetime, the country would do it 
after their death ; and, he was sorry to say 
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that the doctrine, dangerous as it was, had 
too often been acted on in the course of 
the last twenty years. They had been 
told, that the conduct of Mr. Canning as 
a statesman had been so grateful to his 
majesty and to the country, that both 
were anxious to reward it, by making a 
provision for his family. Why, then, did 
not his majesty grant Mr. Canning’s son a 
pension out of the civil list? Surely the 
House could not be aware that if ministers 
were so strongly inclined to remunerate 
Mr. Canning’s merits, there was an annual 
fund of 200,0002. out of which they could 
do it. There was the English pension 
list of 95,000/., the Irish pension list of 
70,000/., and the Scotch pension list of 
30,0002. Let Mr. Canning’s family be 
placed upon one of those lists, and let not 
the country, which was already over- 
burthened, be called upon to make pro- 
vision for it. If his majesty has so great 
an opinion of Mr. Canning’s merits, let 
him reward it out of the sources expressly 
provided for such purposes. For the 
reasons he had stated, he was determined, 
if he stood alone, to take the sense of the 
committee upon this grant. 

Lord George Bentinck said, he had no 
intention to have taken any part in a debate 
which must naturally be so interesting to 
his feelings ; but, after the sentiments to 
which the hon. member for Aberdeen had 
given utterance, and the expressions in 
which he had clothed those sentiments, 
he felt himself compelled to address the 
committee, Jest he, as one of the con- 
nexions of the late Mr. Canning, should 
be supposed to concur in their justice. 
With respect to the objections which the 
hon. member had raised to this grant, 
either on account of the alleged demerits 
of his illustrious relative, or on the narrow 
grounds of that false economy to which 
the hon. member was so partial, he would 
only make one observation, and that was, 
that he was quite sure the hon. member 
would not carry the committee along with 
him. The hon. member had found fault 
with the friends of Mr. Canning for the 
grounds on which this demand had been 
brought before parliament. He would 
tell the hon. member for Aberdeen, that 
if there were no other grounds for the 
remuneration now proposed, his right 
hon. relative had laid sufficient grounds 
for it in having always been the foremost 
in Opposing the hon. member’s theoretical 
reforms, and his petty, paltry projects of 
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economy. It was one of Mr. Canning’s 
proudest merits that he had made the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, and the party which 
went with him, shrink into his present 
miserable dimensions. The country must 
be sunk low indeed, if it could not afford 
to pay its meritorious servants. It had 
frequently rewarded its ministers of State 
and its military officers, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their public 
services. It had rewarded the duke of 
Wellington very largely. It had voted to 
his grace at different times 700,000/. of 
the public money; and, was there a single 
man in the House who grudged the duke 
a farthing of it? The country must be sunk 
low indeed, if it could hold out no higher 
reward to its meritorious ministers than 
that which they received in the annual 
stipends attached to their respective offices. 
He was sorry to hear his noble friend 
(lord Althorp) assert, that it would be an 
insult to the feelings of the country to 
accede to this grant. Hedid not conceive 
that any person who had witnessed the 
sorrow which pervaded the land not more 
than six months since, would think that 
there was any disinclination in the 
country to show respect to the memory 
of the late Mr. Canning. He little 
thought last night, when that measure, 
for the success of which Mr. Canning 
so long laboured was once more cat- 
ried, that we should this night be called 
upon to deny him a reward for his meri- 
torious services. But so it was; and they 
had that day listened to a cold-blooded 
repetition of the various invectives which 
party rage had fabricated against him. 
For his own part, if he could quarrel with 
the vote of that evening, it would be on 
account of the coldness with which it had 
been brought forward. He would say, on 
behalf of ,the family of Mr. Canning, 
“We scorn to accept this vote as a vote 
of pity and compassion. We claim it on 
the broad ground of service rendered to 
the country, and on that ground alone we 
consent to receive it.” After the turn 
which the debate had unexpectedly taken, 
he should have left the House with pain, 
had it not been for the speech of his noble 
friend near him, and also for the manly 
speech of the gallant officer. He thanked 
them both for the manner in which they 
had supported the resolution. 

Mr. Bankes said, that in the line of ar- 
gument which he was going to pursue, it 
was hig intention to speak of the late Mr, 
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Canning with that respect which his great 
talents in public, and his pleasant man- 
ners in private society, entitled him to re- 
ceive from all who knew him. In the 
course of his life he had had much inter- 
course with Mr. Canning; no dissention 
ever took place between them ; and all his 
recollections of that great man were recol- 
lections of satisfaction, except on one par- 
ticular question. He was now, however, 
very unexpectedly called upon to consent 
to a grant of public money to the family 
of Mr. Canning. It was said, that such 
a grant was not conformable to precedent, 
and it was promised that it should not be 
made one for future imitation. He won- 
dered how any persons could suppose, 
that if the grant was once made, future 
ministers would not endeavour to put the 
merits of future statesmen on a level with 
those of Mr. Canning, and to propose si- 
milar remuneration for their families. He 
had expected that some alteration would 
have been made in the bill in the hands of 
the chairman during the session ; but then 
he expected that it would be an alteration 
which would retrench and not augment 
the expenditure which took place under 
it. That bill, though it went under the 
name of his bill, he disclaimed ; for, owing 
to the alterations which had been made in 
it, it had led to much greater extravagance 
than that which it was intended to check. 
In consequence of the recommendation of 
the finance committee, the House might 
have to reduce considerably, before the 
close of the session, the compensations, 
remunerations, and annuities granted to 
the families of those who had exerted 
themselves, and perhaps died in the public 
service. But how could they ever look in 
the faces of the persons whose small pit- 
tances they were going to make still smaller, 
if they now threw away in one sum, 
60,0002. ona lady who moved in their 
own rank of life? How could they reduce 
the pensions of clerks with 300/. a year, 
when they gave at once 5,000/. a year to 
the son of Mr. Canning? Much better 
would it be for ministers to look at the or- 
dinary expenses of the country, with a 
view to their reduction, than to propose 
throwing it away in this manner. He was 
perfectly ready to admit, that the means 
of the country were not so reduced as to 
be inadequate to the remuneration of emi- 
nent services to the state; but in this class 
he certainly could not, in this sense at 
least, comprehend Mr. Canning, Allusion 
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had been made to the services of the duke 
of Wellington. He meant not to dispar- 
age the late Mr. Canning when he said, 
that surely there was no comparison be- 
tween the merits to which he could lay 
claim, and those of such a person as the 
duke of Wellington. With all his admi- 
ration for Mr. Canning’s talents and elo- 
quence, he must be permitted to declare, 
that for this country he had proved a most 
unfortunate minister. This very day on 
which they were called upon to discuss his 
claims for having conferred eminent public 
services on his country, they had received 
intelligence which must lie heavily upon 
Mr. Canning’s memoryas a minister. 
They now knew for a certain fact, of the total 
failure of his interference in the internal 
affairs of Portugal ; and who knew whether 
they were not, at that very moment, on the 
eve of a war with the Porte, from inter- 
ference springing out of the same mis- 
chievous policy? It was Mr. Canning’s 
policy which had brought about these evils 
[Cries of hear, and murmurs]. It was 
that which had entailed upon his country 
failuresof the most disastrous kind [Cry of 
hear, and no]. He was most ready to admit 
that Mr. Canning meant well and anxious- 
ly for the good of his country ; but he re- 
peated, that he had been sadly mistaken in 
the policy to which he had resorted. 
Much had been said of the sacrifices which 
were made when men chose public life for 
theiremployment. Upon this subject his 
opinion had always been, that men who 
embarked in the public service made the 
selection at their own option, and had no 
right to turn round and expect, in the or- 
dinary course of things, this kind of in- 
demnification. It was no argument with 
him to state, that had Mr. Canning pur- 
sued the profession of the law, he must 
have risen to the highest station and ho- 
nours of that profession. Such would, in 
all probability, have been the case ; still it 
furnished no reason for adopting the prin- 
ciple of these grants out of the public 
money. Too many compensations had 
been already given to men who were, pro- 
bably, taken from a single brief. He had 
no notion of planting such people upon 
the public purse. He must condemn all 
precedents of this kind. They were very 
injurious in their tendency, and had Ied 
the House often to deplore the adoption 
of this principle of generous but wasteful 
extravagance.—The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that he wished, by the present 
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proposition, to amend the Pension Act. | gard to Turkey. He certainly could not 
Yes; but the principle of his amendment | fairly put to Mr. Canning’s account the 


went to make it ten times more extravagant. 
He had said, that Mr. Canning had addi- 
tional claims, because of his having sur- 
rendered a high and rich office in India. 
True; but when he made that surrender, 
as it was called, he did it at his own option, 
and at the same time he obtained as a sub- 
stitute an office of higher honour at home, 
and a contingent pension. They ought, 
besides to recollect, that Mr. Canning in 
this transaction had surrendered no emo- 
luments : for, not having gone out to India, 
he had received none. In every view which 
he could take of the present proposition, 
he must oppose it. It was an evasion of 
the economical principle, and a waste of 
the public money. Governments always 
required watching in pecuniary matters. It 
was but recently that the finance commit- 
tee had discovered a device by which mi- 
nisters were enabled to evade the principle 
of the half-pay annuity fund, and, instead 
of pursuing a plan which would go to its 
eventual extermination, they had managed 
to substitute young lives for others which 
were old and nearly worn out; thus put- 
ting a new class of persons in a better con- 
dition than their predecessors. It had 
been said, that Mr. Canning would, in 
the probable course of nature, ,have lived 
longer, had it not been for the cares and 
fatigues of office; and that it was reason- 
able to indemnify his family for pecuniary 
loss on that account, considering the con- 
tingent pension which he must have en- 
joyed had he lived. This was quite a fal- 
lacy. Upon the merits of Mr. Canning 
as a minister, he had already spoken; let 
the House only look at what his measures 
had cost the country? Would any man 
deny that Mr. Canning had incurred great 
expense to the country, in his endeavour 
to realize those sehemes which he had 
projected for re-modelling the policy of 
Spain, Portugal, and America? Did the 
House know, that besides the expense of 
sending out the armament itself to Portu- 
gal, not less than 160,000/. had been ex- 
pended upon the extraordinaries attendant 


on those movements? True, they were to | 


have a claim for this part of the amount 
upon the Portuguese treasury; but, if the 
chancellor of the Exchequer were to call 
upon Don Miguel to liquidate this debt, 
what chance was there of a farthing of the 
sum finding its way into our coffers, 
Then, again; look at his measures with re- 
a, 





loss of lives of those brave men who were 
sacrificed in the disastrous battle of Nava- 
rino; but, with the general expense of the 
expedition, he was certainly chargeable, in- 
cluding the damage done to -our fleet 
[Murmurs]. There was one other thing in 
the way of expense with which Mr. Can- 
ning was more personally chargeable. With- 
in the short space of two years he had 
expended 42,0002. of the public money 
solely upon his private and personal resi- 
dence [Cries of “ Oh! oh!”]. He reit- 
erated, that it was true [A cry of 
“‘ where?”]. In Downing-Street, at the 
Foreign-office. Had he not converted it 
into his domestic dwelling for his own 
personal accommodation? He did not 
mean to say that his successor in office 
had not the benefit of these improvements ; 
but still the expense was unjustifiable. A 
foreign minister ought not to fit up a 
house for his own convenience out of the 
public money; and, for this purpose, he 
repeated, Mr. Canning had expended 
42,0001. This was a pure job for Mr. 
Canning’s mere private accommodation. 
With regard to the pensions,which had been 
cited as precedents, and particularly that 
of lord Chatham, he really did not think 
that the name of that great man and that 
of Mr. Canning could be, for a moment, 
put in comparison. Both of them were 
eminent men, and admirable in respect to 
their eloquence ; but, contrasted as states- 
men, their names ought not to be mention- 
ed in the same breath. As to the case of 
Mr. Perceval, considering that he was cut 
off in an extraordinary manner, that did 
appear, under all the circumstances, to be 
a case partly of justice and partly of ge- 
nerosity. Mr. Perceval, too, it should be 
remembered, had been prime minister of 
the country for several years, and, while he 
had been in that situation, he had 
conducted the public affairs successfully 
and most honourably. With regard to 
this case, he wished it had never been 


|} brought before him, since it was impossi- 


ble he could concur in it. 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson said, that, 
having been alluded to by the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose as one of the nearest 
and dearest friends of the late Mr. Can- 
ning, and having been connected with him 
by the ties of personal attachment through- 
out rather a long political life, he felt per- 
fectly sensible, before he came down to the 
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House, that, were he to appear prominent in 
this debate, he should be liable to the re- 
flection of being actuated by that bias 
which this connexion would naturally sug- 
gest. He had, therefore, felt anxious not 
to say one word upon the subject before 
the House. But, after the speech of his 
hon. friend who had spoken last, and spoken 
in such a manner of his lamented friend— 
{here Mr. Huskisson laboured under stroag 
emotion, and was loudly cheered during a 
momentary pause ]—he could not sit silent ; 

and with all these disadvantages pressing 
around him, he could not refrain from 
giving vent to the feelings which agitated 
his bosom. His hon. friend had laid great 
stress upon what he was pleased to call 
this mischievous precedent, and had asked 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
he wished to establish such an example as 
this grant would afford. Now, his right 
hon. friend meant on this occasion to 
establish no precedent, and he must say, 
that he looked with some surprise at the 
attempt which was made to dwell upon 
this proposition as one which constituted 
a serious precedent. What was the fact? 
Because the parliament had, on a former 
occasion, taken away from the Crown cer- | 
tain offices, having little duties, or being | 
sinecures, no longer deemed desirable to 
be upheld, but which had been previously | 
bestowed as a reward for eminent services, 
and vested this act of the legislature in 
the Crown by way of indemnity, they 
were to be told that they were creating a 
new Office, and proposing an extravagant 
waste of the public money. He remem- 
bered that, when the new arrangement was 
made, by which the Crown surrendered its 
prerogative of rewarding by offices of this 
description, it was asked would they limit 
the Crown by the new act, and shut it out 
from the means of rewarding able and 
faithful services? To this it was at the 
time answered—he forgot whether it was 
by his hon. friend himself—that, whenever 
a special case arose, it could only be 
necessary to make application to parlia- 
ment, where a desire would always be 
found to do justice to eminent services per- 
formed for the state. In this spirit, on 
this occasion, they had come to parlia- 
ment; and -how were they met? not by a 
fulfilment of the former pledge; but by an 
exclamation—‘‘ You are going to create 
a most dangerous precedent.” ‘The an- 
swer is, they were not going to create any 
such evil, but were merely calling upon 
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parliament to fulfil its own expressed 
anticipation of the claims for the per- 
formance of meritorious services to the 
state. The Crown had, upon conditions, 
surrendered that which it need not have 
otherwise conceded, and it was hard to 
say, when they now came forward in the 
full spirit of the contract, that they were 
attempting to introduce a most dangerous 
precedent. What had the dead weight 
act to do with this discussion, seeing that 
the real object was, to give efficacy to an 
act which was entirely within the spirit of 
his hon. friend’s own principle of economy ? 
The arrangement which pervaded the act 
given to the Crown, when the sinecure 
offices were abolished, was simply this : 
—The Crown was empowered to grant 
Six pensions, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate 40,000/. a-year, to ministers who had 
performed eminent public services, accord- 
ing to their different stations and degrees. 
If the Crown were in course of paying the 
whole of this sum (which was not the case), 
the public would have no right to com- 
| plain, according to the strict terms of the 
| agreement; for it was a compensation given 
| by parliament, in exchange for the surren- 
| der of a much larger and more valuable 
amount of patronage. The only limits 
| were six offices, and 40,0007. What was 
| the present proposition ? ? To grant one of 
these for life to the son of Mr. Canning, 
in consideration of those services for which 
his father could, unfortunately, no longer 
receive reward in his own person. This 
entailed no increase upon the principle of 
the fund : it gave one claimant for another ; 
it substituted one life for that which had 
been withdrawn. That act, be it remem- 
bered, was passed in times of infinitely 
greater pressure upon the finances of the 
country than could now be said to exist ; 
it was passed likewise while a committee of 
finance was sitting, and with a careful and 
deliberate atteution to public economy. 
His hon. friend had said, that Mr. Canning 
had optionally given up the lucrative situa- 
tion in India, which had been conferred 
upon him, when his majesty called him 
to the high and honourable situation in 
his councils at home, and must therefore 
have considered what he had received as a 
full equivalent for that which he had sur- 
rendered—that, in fact, he had heartily 
exchanged the foreign service for the more 
glorious opening of his ambition at home. 
Now, upon the sense entertained by Mr. 
Canning upon what his hon, friend had 
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been pleased to call his choice, he begged 
to be heard forone moment. He regretted 
to be obliged to make reference, on such 
an occasion, to information derived from 
the privacy of confidential intercourse. 
He would state, however, upon his own 
personal credit, that whatever were the 
feelings of others, who were near and dear 
to Mr. Canning, it had for years been his 
own anxious wish (owing to circumstances 
that were likely to press upon the acute 
and sensitive mind of such a man) to be 
placed in some public situation, however it 
might sacrifice or compromise the fair and 
legitimate scope of his ambition, which, 
while it enabled him to perform adequate 
public services, would enable him also to 
place upon a better footing his wife’s private 
fortune, which he had decreased, and the 
inheritance of his children which he had 
impaired. He would not go so far as to 
say that this was a prospect fixed upon Mr, 
Canning’s mind, or an object that he was 
bent upon pursuing, for it was difficult to 
trace the springs of so susceptible a tem- 
perament; but under the circumstances, it 
was quite natural, considering his means 
and his family, that while he honourably 
sought a situation to render service to his 
country, he should not be unmindful of 
the means of repairing the family fortune, 
which he had diminished while in the 
service of his country.—His hon. friend 
seemed to think, that these conflicts 
between the acceptance of particular 
offices, and the performance of different 
duties, were perfectly optional. This was 
an egregious mistake, and a wrong view 
of the springs of human action. It was 
not the principle which governed public 
men in this country—he hoped and be- 
lieved not. The principle of Mr. Canning 
was, when his majesty had formally called 
upon him to forego one situation and fill 
another—not to look to the right or to the 
left—not to consider emolument, but 
public duty, and to obey the commands of 
his sovereign, if there was nothing in the 
nature of the proposition submitted to him 
incompatible with his public principles and 
personal honour. He had in his posses- 
sion a letter written by Mr. Canning, a 
very few months after he had relinquished 
the golden prospects of the East, and when 
his right hon, friend seemed to think he was 
engaged in the cheerful gratification of 
his splendid ambition, in which, speaking 
of the toils and anxieties of his official 
situation, he used these expressive words— | 
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“ Would to God I were now on board 
the Jupiter!”—the name of the ship des- 
stined for his voyage to India. So much, 
therefore, for his lamented friend’s grati- 
fying option: so much for the pleasures 
and profits of office, which he was sup- 
posed to have enjoyed with so much satis- 
faction! He entirely concurred with his 
hon. friend, as to the necessity of enforc- 
ing a principle of economy ; but, if he was 
not mistaken, his hon. friend had more 
than once acknowledged that the great 
offices of the state were not in this country 
sufficiently paid. He (Mr. H.) had, in- 
deed, always thought it would be a most 
unwise policy even with regard to economy, 
to raise the stipends of the high officers of 
state. Hisreason had been, that, circum- 
stanced as this country was in having an 
aristocracy possessing great wealth, a 
number of commoners likewise with large 
fortunes, among whom great talents were 
so often found suited to the service of the 
country to whom the salary of office would 
be no object; such a feeling ought on 
principle to be cultivated, while at the 
same time the Crown should not be de- 
prived of the means of calling into its 
service those talents which might be found 
placed in less fortunate circumstances in 
the community. He should be sorry to 
see the Crown restricted in the privilege 
of benefiting by the talents of any of these 
classes, whether by being excluded from 
the choice of servants among the less 
wealthy ranks, or tied down to the aris- 
tocracy, to the exclusion of whatever ad- 
vantages might be available in other 
quarters. His conclusion therefore was, 
that it was a wise principle to keep the 
salaries of high and efficient offices at a 
comparatively low rate; and, whenever 
great services had been received, and want 
of adequate means the result to the indi- 
vidual or his family, to come down to par- 
liament, once perhaps, in a quarter of a 
century, to make an appeal for the pay- 
ment of the debts of some statesman like 
Mr. Pitt, or some provision for the family 
of such a person as Mr. Canning. This 
was an infinitely more economical course, 
than raising the salaries of officers of state, 
which would entail a permanent expense 
to the nation. Instances would often 
occur when, as in the case of the present 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the earl of 
Dudley, or in that of the late Secretary for 
the Home Department, the marquis of 
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these distinguished persons having always 
large establishments, would have to incur, 
in consequence of official station, little or 
no additional expenditure. The more 
economical course was, to leave these 
salaries as they stood, and to leave the 
door open for any special case like the 
present.—Another charge of his hon. friend 
was, that Mr. Canning had expended a 
large sum of the public money, for fitting 
up his private residence. Now, he did 
not know the amount laid out upon the 
office in Downing-street ; but he knew that, 
with the extension of the business of the 
Foreign Office, it became necessary to en- 
large the building, and, when the expe- 
diency and value of personal residence 
was evident, and when it was considered 
that, in that neighbourhood it was 
not easy to obtain a house with suitable 
accommodation for maintaining the scale 
of hospitality which the office required, 
he thought it not too much that some 
expense should be incurred to secure 
such a public object; but he must repeat, 
that that expense could not have amounted 
to any thing like the sum mentioned by his 
hon. friend, in the way in which he had 
put it. Many persons who had filled office 
received more than their official salary as 
the reward for their services. Lord Gren- 
ville, for instance, had received other re- 
wards besides the salary attached to the 
office, which he had filled with so much 
honour to himself, and so much advantage 
to the country. He mentioned this, for 
the purpose of showing, that his hon. friend 
was not borne out in his argument on that 
point, by a reference to facts.—His hon. 
friend had said that, instead of the coun- 
try being a debtor to Mr. Canning for his 
services, she was his creditor on account 
of the expenditure of which he had been 
the cause, which had taken place in the 
foreign department while he was in office ; 
and his hon. friend had told them to look 
to Portugal, to Greece, and to the passage 
of the Pruth by the Russians. Every hon. 
member must see the unfairness of discuss- 
ing such questions on the present occasion. 
Standing there as a minister of the Crown, 
and a colleague of the late Mr. Canning, 
and willing to encounter all the responsibi- 
lity of those measures upon which his hon. 
friend opposite had passed such a sweeping 
condemnation, and ready as he was, on the 
fit occasion, to enter upon the defence of 
those measures, he would confess he felt, 
and sure he was it was a feeling in which 








the House participated, that it was exceed- 
ingly unfair to introduce such a subject 
into this discussion. He would say this to 
his hon. friend, that the expedition to Por- 
tugal was sent out with the concurrence of 
every minister who then sat in the cabinet, 
and that the measure had been approved 
of in another House, by the illustri- 
ous duke who now presided over his ma- 
jesty’s councils. He would say more, 
that that expedition was sent out to defend 
the oldest ally of this country against fo- 
reign machinations and aggression—that 
that was the sole, entire, and definite, pur- 
pose for which it was sent there; and that 
it had completely accomplished that pur- 
pose. The independence of Portugal had 
been preserved; she had been secured 
against foreign invasion, and those dangers 
had been dissipated, against which they 
had been called upon, by the faith of trea- 
ties and by the policy of this country, to 
provide. Nevertheless, his hon. friend 
would render Mr. Canning’s memory re- 
sponsible for the expenses of this expedi- 
tion—he would charge the purse of his fa- 
mily, if he could—and he would, if it were 
in his power, call upon them to pay for 
that expedition with their last shilling. 
Nay, his hon. friend would go still further, 
and charge upon the memory of Mr, Can- 
ning that folly and infatuation which evil 
counsels had produced in the instance of 
the prince regent of Portugal. But though 
he would say that the prince regent of 
Portugal had, by his mistaken and infa- 
tuated conduct, forfeited his word to this 
country, still he would insist, that Portugal 
had been preserved a free and independent 
state,—that it had been rescued from fo- 
reign aggression. All the engagements to 
which this country was bound by the faith 
of its alliance had been fulfilled, and, if the 
expedition had cost British money, it was 
not at the forfeit of British honour. But 
the Russians had passed the Pruth, and, 
according to his hon. friend, it was quite 
just that Mr. Canning should be held re~ 
sponsible for that too. This was not the 
time to discuss the questions growing out 
of the present state of things in the east of 
Europe; but he did not anticipate any 
such direful consequences to this country 
from them, as his hon. friend seemed to 
apprehend, But, let the consequences be 
what they may, he would tell his hon. 
friend, that, but for the policy of Mr. Can- 
ning, the passage of the Pruth would have 
been effected long since, and under cir~ 
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cumstances by no means so favourable to 
this country as those under which it had 
now occurred. All the obligations of the 
Treaty of London were in force, and were 
still binding upon that monarch who had 
found it necessary to take this separate 
step to vindicate the aggressions and inju- 
ries inflicted upon his subjects. His hon. 
friend had alluded to the force in the Me- 
diterranean, and had laid the expenditure 
and the occurrences there at the door of 
the late Mr. Canning. Did his hon. friend 
never hear that the Mediterranean had been 
infested by numerous pirates? That the 
commerce of all nations, and particularly 
British commerce, had suffered severe 
losses in consequence of their depredations ? 
It was to put down that system of piracy 
that the force had been sent out to the Me- 
diterranean, and no blame could attach to 
Mr. Canning or to those who concurred 
with him in the policy of sending out that 
force, if a shock had afterwards taken 
place, which had never been anticipated 
as one of the consequences of those instruc- 
tions which Mr. Canning, in discharge of 
his duty to the country and the Crown, 
had prepared. The next point to which 
his hon, friend had adverted was one upon 
which it was desirable that no discussion 
should have been provoked. His noble 
friend, who had addressed the House with 
so much eloquence and feeling, had ad- 
verted to the delay which had taken place 
in bringing forward this proposition. Now, 
he could assert, that there did not exist in 
the late administration, any indisposition 
to consider the claims of the family of Mr. 
Canning ; and he could positively say, that 
in the present administration there pre- 
vailed one unanimous concurrence in the 
present proposition, and that the delay 
which had taken place was not to be attri- 
buted to any desire on their part to defeat 
the object of the proposition. All personal 
feelings had been laid aside when this 
question came to be considered by then— 
all angry passions were for the time for- 
gotten, and they approached the consider- 
ation of the question as public men, look- 
ing only to the circumstances which had 
reference to the public services of the man, 
and the loss which his family had sustained 
by his death. In this they imitated the 
great example of Mr. Fox, who, at a pe- 
riod when the finances of the country were 
greatly embarrassed, notwithstanding the 
many angry and violent encounters which 
had taken place between them in parlia- 
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ment, was amongst the foremost to support 
the bill for the payment of the debts of 
Mr. Pitt, and, with the characteristic vir- 
tue of great men, laid aside all recollections 
of the differences which had prevailed be- 
tween him and his lost rival.—He felt that 
he had already trespassed too long on the 
attention of the House. He would, how- 
ever, say this of Mr. Canning,—that, during 
the course of a long parliamentary life, he 
had known all the great men who, for the 
last twenty-five years, had served this coun- 
try, and that he never knew one of them 
who exceeded Mr. Canning in the exclu- 
sion of every thing of self, when concerned 
in the discharge of public duties. In his anx- 
iety to discharge that duty, he was regardless 
of all other considerations: this desire for 
power arose from his love of fame; and 
his constant exertions, while in power, 
were directed to the advancement of the 
fame of hiscountry. Animated with those 
feelings, he had lighted up that flame in 
the Peninsula which had blazed throughout 
Europe, and at last restored the peace of 
the continent. The same feelings influ- 
enced him in the latter part of his career— 
the same desire still animated his breast, 
to promote the good and advance the great- 
ness of his country. The anxiety which 
he exhibited, and the incessant exertions 
which he devoted to the accomplishment of 
that great object, destroyed a frame which 
had been otherwise robust, and caused his 
premature decease. ‘Too soon, alas! for 
his country, though not for his own fame. 
He last saw his lamented friend in the 
month of July—his health was then droop- 
ing—his strength was gone—and his frame 
was fast sinking to decay; but his spirit 
was stili as young as ever, and his enthu- 
siasm in the cause of his country knew no 
bounds. If he had errors, they were the 
errors of a great mind. He had known all 
the great men who, for the last half cen- 
tury, had directed the interests of this coun- 
try, and in none of them had he seen the 
same devotedness of soul to the cause of 
the country which had been uniformly ex- 
hibited by Mr. Canning, with the exception 
of Nelson, and, as their feelings were simi- 
lar, so their fate was the same; for both 
had fallen in the service of their country. 
If departed spirits retain the feelings which 
animated them in their earthly sojourn, 
sure he was that those kindred spirits would 
be still pervaded with the desire for Eng- 
land’s fame and England’s greatness. That 
was the all-pervading ambition which in+ 
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fluenced the public conduct of Mr. Canning, 
and it was on that account that he called 
on the House to adopt the present motion. 
His hon. friend opposite had calculated 
what he reckoned Mr. Canning had cost 
the country, and had estimated it at 
60,0007. No doubt his hon. friend had 
discharged what he conceived to be a pub- 
lic duty, in opposing this proposal ; but sure 
he was, that the family of Mr. Canning 
would gladly relinquish more than 60,0007. 
if they could have restored to them that 
parent who had fallen a sacrifice to his de- 
votion to his country. 

Mr. Stanley said, that there were some 
points on which he should have addressed 
the House, had not the right hon. gentle- 
man who had preceded him answered the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire on everything 
that had been so invidiously urged by him 
against the late Mr. Canning. But, though 
those points had been much more effi- 
ciently answered by the right hon. gentle- 
man than he could have hoped to have 
done, he could nevertheless not consent to 
give a silent vote on this subject, as there 
were some matters in the course of the de- 
bate which had struck himas proper to allude 
to, at the same time he must dissent from 
an expression which had been used by a 
noble lord opposite, in reference to the hon, 
member for Aberdeen, and those who sat 
with him on that side of the House. 
The expression was one which had, no 
doubt, escaped from the noble lord (G. 
Bentinck) in the heat of debate, and which 
he would not have employed upon calmer 
reflection. He certainly was of opinion 
that in the present instance the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen had acted upon a mis- 
taken economy as to trifles, which would 
only lead to greater expenditure in more 
considerable matters: but he was sure 
that credit would be given to that hon. 
member, for his incessant exertions to curb 
the public expenditure. It was for this 
reason that he was sorry that his noble 
friead, in speaking of Mr. Canning, had 
made use of the expression that he had 
caused the member for Aberdeen and 
those who went along with him to shrink 
into their native and miserable insignifi- 
cance. It was with the turn of the ex- 
pression, and not with the substance, that 
he quarrelled ; for certainly Mr. Canning 
had caused those minorities to shrink into 
insignificance ; but how had he effected 
that? By the adoption of those liberal 
measures which that minority had for 
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years advocated, and recommended—by en- 
deavouring to keep pace with the spirit of 
the age—not to go before it; and always 
judiciously taking care that that House 
should not lag behind. On this it was 
that he wished to build the foundation of 
Mr. Canning’s fame; not upon great 
talents, which might be misapplied; 
not upon eloquence, which might be 
abused. No doubt, in the course of his 
long political life, he must have had a de- 
vious and difficult course to pursue; and 
though he might, perhaps, at times, have 
found it necessary to lean on one side, he 
had, nevertheless, steadily pursued that 
course which he believed would lead to 
his country’s good. But though the man 
was dead, he trusted that his spirit still 
remained among them, and that the same 
liberal policy would be continued to be 
acted upon, which he had so happily been 
the means of introducing. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that he should 
certainly vote in support of the motion ; 
and he thought that the House, when it 
took into consideration the zeal and the 
talent which the late Mr. Canning had 
uniformly displayed in the cause of his 
country, and the line of policy upon which 
he had acted, would follow the course 
which he intended to pursue. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he felt it his 
duty to offer a few observations to the 
House, in consequence of what had fallen 
from a noble lord (Althorp). The noble 
lord seemed to labour under the impres- 
sion, that this vote had been proposed in 
consequence of some compromise between 
the members of the present administration. 
He could assure the noble lord that that 
impression was entirely erroneous. For 
himself he would say, that if he never had 
happened to have had any official con- 
nexion with the late Mr. Canning,—if he 
had been but a private member of that 
House,—he would have given his cordial 
vote for this proposition. The proposition 
appeared to him to be founded upon the 
broad grounds of its being perfectly con- 
sistent with policy, and reconcilable with 
the practice which had been adopted in 
reference to former ministers under similar 
circumstances. It was a proposition af- 
fording a reward for talent which had 
been devoted to the service of the coun-~ 
try. He could not concur in the gloomy 
view which had been taken of the finances. 
of the country. He did not believe that 
this country was so degraded as not to be 
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able to fulfil the claims of justice, and to 
reward the services of its public men. 
His right hon. friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies had put the question upon its 
proper grounds. It was not a proposition 
to impose a burthen of 3,000/. a year upon 
the country: it was a proposition in per- 
fect accordance with the principle of that 
act which had given to the Crown the 
power of granting pensions to persons who 
had filled certain offices. The preamble 
to that act recited, that the giving such a 
power to the Crown “ was consistent with 
sound policy and proper economy.” The 
real question, then, came to this—are 
there not circumstances in this case so 
special as to make it come within the spirit 
of the act ? And the hon. member for Dor- 
setshire should have remembered, that they 
were not speaking of the regulations ne- 
cessary to be made for clerks’ salaries, but 
of the provision to be afforded by the 
country to the family of a deceased prime 
minister—that they were speaking of one 
to whom, under that very act, there might 
have been allowed a pension, had not 
Mr. Canning been prevented by circum- 
stances from enjoying it; and now all that 
was proposed to be done was, to transfer 
the income to which Mr. Canning would 
have been entitled, had he lived, to his 
family now that he was dead. That act 
empowered the king to grant pensions to 
any person who had filled certain offices 
for a space of time not less than two years. 
Mr. Canning had been a servant of the 
country for upwards of twenty years, and 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, which was one of the offices with- 
in the act, for at least eight or nine years. 
Were there, then, any fair or just grounds 
for resisting the proposition before the 
House ¢ ‘The whole proposition depended 
on the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and on the possibility of the embarrassing 
nature of the precedent to which it might 
lead. But, in the case of Mr. Perceval, — 
a case, the circumstances of which were 
very peculiar,—could he forget that pro- 
vision was made for the family of that 
individual? Could he forget, in consider- 
ing this question, that provision had been 
made, in the case of Mr. Pitt, as well as in 
the case of other eminent men who had 
been in the public service? In the case 
of lord Grenville, though no provision 
was made by parliament, yet it was de- 
rived from another source, because means 
applicable to the purpose then existed 
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which this act put an end to. Other 
means might, at that time, be employed 
for the reward of meritorious services 
which were no longer in being. Mr. 
Burke, a man of great genius and talents, 
was rewarded. Mr. Burke did not hold 
official station; but still a provision had 
been made for that eminent man. Such 
a provision could not now be made; the 
pension system which then prevailed hav- 
ing been discontinued. But, if no direct 
mode of granting reward existed, still 
this country, when appealed to, would 
never refuse a just and honourable remu- 
neration for great public services. It ap- 
peared to him that every gentleman might 
consent to this motion without in the 
slightest degree compromising his political 
opinions. In the case of Mr. Pitt all 
party differences were merged in a deter- 
mination to pay a tribute to his memory 
for great talents long employed in the 
service of his country. At that time a 
distinct difference was drawn between the 
erection of a monument to the memory of 
Mr. Pitt, and the grant of asum of money 
for the payment of his debts. Mr. Wind- 
ham and Mr. Fox said, ‘“‘ We cannot vote 
for a public monument, without recogniz- 
ing public services ; but we will vote, with 
alacrity, for the grant of a sum of money, 
to enable the family of a distinguished 
man to pay those debts which were im- 
curred in the service of his country.” 
That distinction he considered to be a 
plain and valid one; and, if the case of 
a statesman were laid before them, who 
for twenty years had devoted great talents 
to the service of his country, he conceived 
that every member would be justified in 
voting a sum of money for the benefit 
of his family commensurate with the ser- 
vices which had been performed. The 
hon. member for Montrose had said, that 
the gratification of ambition in holding 
high situations in the state, formed of it- 
self a sufficient reward. But why should 
it be so considered 2? When they saw in- 
dividuals acquiring high honours and great 
emoluments at the bar and in other pro- 
fessions, why should they turn round to 
the family of a deceased minister and 
say to them, “ The gratification of ambi- 
tion was his reward. It is true he gave 
his services to the state, but we will not 
listen to your claims for reward from 
his country, because your parent was 
satisfied with the gratification of his am- 
bition.” This would be a low and nig- 
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gardly way of dealing with public men. 
In the case of Mr. Canning he found 
combined all the circumstances neces- 
sary to support this claim. Mr. Canning 
had for twenty years held high stations 
in the government,—he had brought to 
the service of the state most splendid 
talents, — and he had discarded, during 
his whole career, all feelings of private 
and personal interest. There was here 
arrayed, therefore, that combination of 
circumstances which would prevent the 
present from being drawn into any incon- 
venient precedent hereafter. Under these 
circumstances, he would say, as he had 
said before, that if he had not been con- 
nected with Mr. Canning in the public 
service, as he had been for a number of 
years, —if he had been a private mem- 
ber of parliament, and not a member 
of the government—he should have felt 
himself perfectly justified, without the 
compromise of any public principle, in 
heartily assenting, as he did assent, to 
this proposition. 

Mr. Western regretted that a sense of 
public duty would prevent him from 
agreeing to the motion. He did not think 
that the public services of Mr. Canning 
called for such an expression of the na- 
tional gratitude. 

Sir George Murray said, it seemed to 
him, that some hon. members were desi- 
rous that the country should imitate the 
example of those states of antiquity who 
were remarkable for the ingratitude with 
which they had treated those illustrious 
men, through whose talents alone their ex- 
istence had now descended to posterity. 


It was a satisfaction, however, to perceive | 
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he had voted for the payment of Mr. Pitt’s 
debts. 
The committee divided: For the mo- 
tion 161; Against it 54. Majority 107. 
List ef the Minority. 
Althorp, lord Knatchbull, sir E. 


Arbuthnot, col. Keck, Legh 
Archdall, col. Knight, R. 
Bankes, H. Lloyd, sir E.P. 


Bankes, G. 
Bastard, E. P. 
Bright, L. 
Burrell, sirC. 


Lushington, S. 
Maitland, Viscount 
Maitland, hon. A. 
Monck, J.B. 


Burdett, sir F. Palmer, Fyshe 
Bell, M. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Brudenel, lord Robinson, G. R. 
Carter, J. B. Sebright, sir J. 
Chaplin, C. Sibthorp, col. 


Cholmeley, M. J. 
Drake, T. 
Dawson, A. 
Davenport, E, D. 
Egerton, W. 
Fane, J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 


Strutt, col. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Thomson, C. P. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Vivian, sir R. 
Waithman, ald. 
Warburton, Hen. 


Ferguson, sir R Webb, col 
Forester, hon.J.G.W. Western, C.C. 
Howick, lord Wells, J. 

Hay, lord J. Wilbraham, G. 
Ifeathcote, G. J. Wood, John 
Hferon, sir R. es 


Hobhouse, J. C. 
Ingilby, sir W. Joseph Hume 
Summary Convicrions—Perty Fer- 
Lonirs.] Mr. E. Davenport rose to move 
for leave to bring ina bill to afford to crimi- 
nals accused of Petty Felonies the option 
of Summary Conviction by two or more 
magistrates. In the first place, he begged 
gentlemen not to suppose that the object 





of his motion was to increase the power of 
magistrates. He thought that, in many 


that the younger members of the House | cases, magistrates had too much _ power, 


were net tainted with this blameable | 
apathy. He heartily concurred in the | 
motion. | 

Lord Palmerston did not consider the | 
proposition in the light of a reward for ser- | 
vices rendered, nor as an act of generosity ; | 
but as a measure of strict justice. He re- | 
gretted that the debate should have taken | 
so decidedly a party turn. With the life | 
of the eminent individual, all party differ- 
ences ought to have ceased ; and, as to the | 
plea of economy, the setting it up upon 
the occasion, was calculated to disgust the 
House with the very name. 

Mr. Wynn said, that even if he had dif- 
fered with the late Mr. Canning, on the | 
question of policy, he would still vote for | 
this motion, upon the same principle that 


and he should be happy to see it contracted. 
It did not however follow, that because 
they had too much power in some cases, 
they had not too little in others. He be- 
lieved that their power of inflicting severe 
punishments was too great, and that their 
power in tempering justice with mercy was 
too small. He begged hon. gentlemen to 
observe the inconsistency of giving two jus- 
tices at quarter sessions the power of trans- 
portation, while it deprived the same two 


| Justices at petty sessions of inflicting the 


most trifling punishment. All they could 
do was to commit the offender to prison, 
where he must remain for months, probably, 
until the period of his trial approached ; 
and this, too, perhaps, for an offence which, 
some years ago, would have been much 
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better punished by the parish stocks and 
the parish beadle. Gentlemen were not 
perhaps, aware, that those costly buildings 
called county gaols were no better than so 
many universities for the propagation of 
criminal knowledge, in which students took 
their degrees in vice.—After detailing the 
causes of the increase of crime, which he 
contended to have arisen from the profli- 
gate issue of paper money during the 


French war,—from the distress which arose ! 


from raising the value of the money in 
which the national debt had been con- 
tracted,—from the game laws,—and from 
the number and length of the commitments 
to gaols, where the criminals met with bet- 
ter lodgings, better fare, and worse com- 
pany, than they had before been accustomed 
to, the hon. member observed that his mo- 
tion was principally levelled at the last. 
He had consulted the most intelligent ma- 
gistrates and gaolers in the country, and he 
had found no difference of opinion on this 
point; namely, that men were certain to 
leave a prison worse than they entered it. 
It ought to be recollected, too, that in every 
gaol-delivery nearly one-third of the pri- 
soners were either acquitted or discharged. 
The object of the bill which he meant to 


introduce was, to give magistrates the 


power of committing boys under a certain 
age—say sixteen, for a limited period, to 
solitary confinement, for the first offence, 
instead of letting them remain among the 
usual inhabitants of prisons. For the se- 
cond offence whipping might be resorted 
to; but then it must never be public, and 
only inflicted in cases where there was no 


chance of reforming the offender by other | 


means. To adults he would leave the op- 
tion of appealing to a jury. 

Mr. Fergusson said, he was convinced 
that a biil of this nature could never pass 
through a single stage in that House. Un- 


til that part of the law which made the 


forfeiture of property consequent on a 
conviction for felony was altered, he was 


quite sure that the House would never trust _ 


such a matter to magistrates. This depri- 
vation of property seemed to be entirely 
forgotten by the hon. member. Cases 
of misdemeanor, such, for instance, as 
assaults, might be advantageously disposed 
of in the manner now suggested, but in 
felonies nothing of the kind could be done, 
while the law remained as it was. 

Mr. Sykes hoped the House would give 
his hon. friend leave to bring in this bill, 
because it was probable that some measure 
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might emanate from the House which would 
amend the criminal jurisdiction. At pre- 
sent, the objection of his hon. friend, who 
had just sat down, appeared to be insur- 
mountable. Every body must agree, that 
long imprisonments, so far from being cal- 
culated to do good, prevented men who 
had- once become inmates of gaols from 
afterwards returning to the paths of virtue. 
He never knew of a man being reformed 
by such a course of punishment; and he 
| had, therefore, always preferred transport- 
ing an offender at once, if the offence 
were a serious one. He recommended to 
| the notice of his hon. friend, a very able 
| pamphlet, written by sir John Eardly Wil- 
| not, which contained some useful sugges- 
_ tions on the subject. 
| Mr. Western thought the forfeiture of 
| property consequent upon felonies should be 
_ removed, before the magisterial jurisdiction, 
| proposed by the bill, was adopted. There 
were many cases of juvenile offenders, in 
which a summary power of conviction by 
the magistrates would be infinitely better 
than subjecting them to the contamination 
‘of a prison before trial. He felt how 
jealous the iegislature ought to be in giving 
the magistrates this summary jurisdiction ; 
but he did not believe that any evil could 
result from the measure now proposed. In 
truth, there were many little offences which 
it would be much better wholly to overlook, 
than to bring them before any tribunal. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 14. 


Gao. Discipuine.] Mr. £. Davenport 
‘moved, that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the best mode of intro- 
ducing a uniform system of Gaol Discipline 
throughout the united kingdom. The hon. 
“member stated, that his chief design in 
bringing this subject before the notice of 
the House was, to effect an equalization of 
‘gaol discipline over the whole country. 
| Every person acquainted with the existing 
‘regulations would admit, that they were 
‘susceptible of material improvement. A 
subject so essential to the public appeared 
‘to him deserving of serious consideration 
‘from the legislature. According to the 
| present system, there was a material dispro- 
' portion in the punishment for petty offences 
in different counties. In some places, the 
‘term of hard Jabour was much longer than 
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it was in others. The allowance of food 
was also unequal. 

Mr. Western coincided in opinion with 
the hon. gentleman. He thought that a 
committee might find much to amend and 
new model in the existing system. 

Mr. Peel said, he considered it quite im- 
possible to establish a uniform system of 
gaol discipline throughout the country. 
Indeed, his opinion was, that there already 
existed too much minute investigation on 
the subject, and therefore he would oppose 
the motion. 

After a few words from Mr. Leycester, 
sir F. Burdett, sir J. Yorke, sir W. Guise, 
Mr. S. Rice, and Mr. Estcourt, the motion 
was negatived. 


Provision FOR THE FAMILY oF Mr. 
Canninc.] The order of the day was 
read, for bringing up the report of the 
resolution of the committee of the whole 
House on the Offices Pensions Act. The 
report being brought up by Mr. Planta, 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that not 
having been present on a former occasion, 
when the grant to the family of Mr, Can- 
ning was proposed, he availed himself of 
that opportunity of stating his decided ob- 
jection to the measure. He begged that 
his objection might not be considered to 
rest upon economical principles, but as 
being intended to mark his disapprobation 
of the principles of Mr. Canning, princi- 
ples which he considered to have been pro- 
ductive of the greatest calamities to this 
country. 

Sir 7, Acland expressed his deep regret, 
after what had occurred on a former night, 
that any member should have expressed 
his opposition to the grant. 

Sir James Scarlett said, he was not 
sorry that the noble marquis, by reviving 
this subject, had given him an opportunity 
of expressing his regret, that he had not 
been present last night when this measure 
was proposed. He had not been aware of 
the proposition or he should have made it 
his duty to attend, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his warm approbation of it. He 
could not agree with the noble lord, that 
a difierence of judgment upon certain po- 
litical measures of itself afforded a suffi- 
cient ground for withholding that approba- 
tion. He was not disposed to think that 
a minister, whose personal honour and in- 
tegrity were above suspicion, was less sin- 
cere and zealous in devoting his life to the 
service of his country, because he might 





differ with him in opinion upon the policy 
of his measures. He should, however, 
not do justice to the memory of Mr. Can- 
ning, or to his own feelings, if he placed 
his support of the measure merely on the 
ground of his zeal and sincerity. On the 
contrary, he thought it a tribute due to 
that great and lamented statesman, how- 
ever humble as coming from him, to state, 
that during a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with him he had the means of ascer- 
taining and estimating his political princi- 
ples and opinions, and that he knew of no 
public man whose opinions and principles 
upon subjects of general as well as na- 
tional policy, so generally coincided with 
his own.—He did not mean to say, that no 
difference whatever existed upon any sub- 
ject; for that was scarcely# possible be- 
tween any two persons who sincerely 
thought for themselves, but that Mr. Can- 
ning’s views of British interests and British 
policy, and his principles of government, 
presented fewer grounds of difference, to 
his judgment, than those of any other 
statesman whose opinions he had equal 
means of knowing.—With respect to the 
objection of economy, he would only say, 
that the time was not yet arrived when 
this great nation was so reduced, as not to 
be able to reward the services of public 
men. If it were so, it would be necessary 
at once to discard all public servants. 
Many examples existed of similar and 
greater rewards, but he would venture to 
say, that no example could be found of ser- 
vices that more justly called for the grate- 
ful notice of the sovereign and the coun- 


try. Not to mention that Mr. Canning, . 


at the call of his sovereign, had relinquish- 
ed the government of India with the most 
ample and honourable opportunity of re- 
trieving the fortune of his family, impaired 
by the expenses of office, without any sti- 
pulation for his own personal interests ; not 
to mention his long services in various offi- 
ces, nor his incessant labours in the 
Foreign office, to the duties of which he 
was so entirely devoted as to leave no time 
either for amusement or health, he would 
state it ashis opinion, that, upon that occa- 
sion, which placed him at the head of his 
Majesty’s councils, he became peculiarly 
entitled to the gratitude of his country. 
It was far from his intention to insinuate 
blame upon any individual, with reference 
to that event ; but it must be admitted, as 
an historical fact, that in that important 
crisis the sovereign was surrounded with 
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peculiar difficulties. To these Mr. Can- 
ning was far from insensible, when he had 
the courage to undertake, by the desire of 
that sovereign, the formation of an admi- 
nistration, and the good fortune to accom- 
plish his object in a manner that he (Sir 
J. Scarlett) firmly believed to have been 
highly acceptable to the British empire, 
for he would venture to say that, short 
and precarious as that administration was, 
none had ever existed in his time which 
commanded a greater majority in that 
House, or conciliated and satisfied so great 
a portion of the people. It was formed 
under difficulties resulting from various 
causes; but it was formed upon a princi- 
ple of excluding no man of competent ta- 
lents, and of conciliating all who were 
willing to forego the petty feelings and 
triumph of party, for the purpose of 
uniting ali the practicable means of pro- 
moting the honour and interests of their 
country. He should be excused in saying 
for himself, that in accepting office in sup- 
port of Mr. Canning’s administration, he 
was actuated not less by what he thought 
his duty upon public grounds than by 
sentiments of personal regard and attach- 
ment to Mr. Canning. He knew that he 
held office under a precarious tenure, and 
probably with no advantage to himself; 
but, nevertheless, he felt the greatest an- 
xiety to support Mr. Canning’s government 
upon every ground of public duty as well 
as private friendship. The opportunities 
which his short-lived connection with of- 
fice had given him of witnessing Mr. Can- 
ning’s application to business, enabled him 
to say with confidence, that the life of 
that illustrious man had become a sacrifice 
to his unremitting labours. The peculiar 
circumstances in which that great man 
was placed had thrown for a season the 
whole weight of the government upon his 
shoulders. He had shown in {the struggle 
a spirit and an assiduity without example ; 
but he had at length fallen the victim of 
his own zeal in the public cause. Surely 
it could not then be doubted, that the fa- 
mily, which had been thus deprived of him, 
were entitled to the protection of their so- 
vereign and of the country, and to some 
signal mark of public favour.—He could, 
indeed, have wished that the sum proposed 
had been of much greater magnitude: ex- 
amples were not wanting to justify a larger 
vote, and he should gladly have concurred 
in it; but such as it was he should give it 
his unqualified support. He was aware 
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that this measure could be justified on 
public grounds only, but he could not help 
mixing up his personal feelings with public 
duty upon this subject, and he hoped he 
might be allowed to express his deep re- 
gret at the loss of one, who, to all his 
great and acknowledged qualities as a 
statesman, added, by his virtues and the 
charms of his society, a peculiar power of 
attaching to him all who had the good for- 
tune to approach him in private life; one 
who had, since his accession to power in 
1822, advanced the interests of his coun- 
try at home and her reputation and power 
abroad,and, by the wisdom of his measures, 
enforced, in a spirit of conciliation and 
peace, had drawn to their support men of 
all political parties, and had infused a de- 
gree of content and satisfaction long un- 
known in this nation; one who had the 
rare felicity of conciliating many enemies, 
political enemies he meant, for personal 
enemies he never could have had, and of 
never losing a friend. 

Lord Palmerston felt himself called 
upon, as a member of Mr. Canning’s go- 
vernment, to reply to the observations 
which had fallen from the noble marquis 
in a tone of such apparent rancour. He 
could not allow that statement to remain 
uncontradicted, considering, as he did, 
that the government of this country would 
be entitled to parliamentary support, in 
proportion as it adhered to the principles 
of Mr. Canning, whose name would be 
venerated long after his detractors had 
been consigned to oblivion. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge felt it his duty to say, 
that however much he had differed with 
Mr. Canning in his latter days, in con- 
sequence of his attempt to carry on the 
government by the most unnatural alliance 
ever contracted in politics, still he could 
not but recollect Mr. Canning’s eminent 
services, his unrivalled genius, and his 
public spirit. On these grounds he gave 
his unqualified assent to the motion. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished to seize the 
last opportunity that was likely to arise, 
to express his entire assent to the proposed 
grant. He considered the present likely 
to be the only opportunity that would 
present itself; for he could scarcely ima- 
gine that an opposition, so singular in its 
character, could be continued; and he 
anticipated, that the measure in its fur- 
ther progress would meet the unanimous 
approval of the House, as it undoubtedly 
would that of the country. The opposi- 
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tion to it would have astonished him, at 
any time and in any place ; but that in the 
House of Commons, the theatre of Mr. 
Canning’s exertions, the field in which his 
genius had displayed itself, any objection 
should have been made to a grant like 
this, was to him a matter of astonishment. 
But he wished to distinguish the two 
classes of whom the opponents to this 
measure consisted. The economists of 
money might, perhaps, think themselves 
warranted in refusing any grant, however 
deserved, provided they considered that the 
finances of the country would not warrant 
such expenditure. In this he could not 
concur; for he could not admit that Eng- 
land was in a position to refuse the reward 
of eminent services. Let it not be said 
that military glory and death in aetion 
were the only events that could justify 
natioual gratitude. Civil worth, if eminent, 
belonged to as high a class of exertions, 
and men might die, as Mr. Canning had 
died, for their country, without falling by 
the sword. But there were economists of 
another school, who objected to this vote, 
—economists of good feeling,—persons 
who wished to apply retrenchment to sym- 
pathy and gratitude, and who were desir- 
ous of reducing all generous and honour- 
able impulse. With them he would hold 
no communion; and of them was the 
minority chiefly composed ,—discontented 
agriculturists, who revenged themselves 
for the Corn-bill by their vote, and who 
marked their disapproval of Mr. Canning’s 
liberal policy by denying this pittance to 
his children. He could have wished the 
vote to have been larger; but, assuming 
its limitations to refer to the financial state 
of the country, he accepted it as a tribute 
to the services of Mr. Canning; and as 
such he thought it one highly honourable 
to the government to have proposed it. 
Mr. Dawson regretted that any personal 
warmth should have found its way into 
the debate, and conceived the observations 
made by the hon. gentleman who preceded 
him not calculated to produce the unani- 
mity they desired. Had he to give a vote 
as a private member of parliament, he 
could equally as at present, have supported 
the proposition ; feeling that such a grant 
was deserved by the length and eminence 
of the public services of Mr. Canning. 
He, however, thought that expressions had 
fallen from his noble friend (lord Palmer- 
ston) stronger than, on reflection, he could 
have wished to apply to the noble marquis. 
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Lord Palmerston regretted that an oc- 
casion should have arisen that called on 
him for the expressions he had employed, 
but that occasion having arisen, he did 
not regret what had fallen from him. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald concurred in the 
vote, and explained his connexion with 
Mr. Canning’s government. In continu- 
ing in office, he had made very considera- 
ble sacrifices, of a personal nature, to his 
public duty. 

Lord Morpeth.—I rise to mention one 
circumstance which I omitted to state 
when I addressed the House yesterday 
evening ; it is, however, a debt of justice 
due to individuals not to pass it over in 
silence. A rumour has gone abroad, that 
the peerage conferred upon the widow of 
Mr. Canning, was not so conferred until 
after it had been solicited by her. If such 
an impression does exist, from whatever 
quarter it may have been derived, I 
can say, that a more unfounded and 
flagrant calumny never proceeded from 
the lips of man. I am glad to take this 
public opportunity of stating, that this 
mark of favour was bestowed at a time, 
and in a manner, which reflected equal 
credit upon the Sovereign who so feelingly 
conferred it, and the statesman whose 
memory he thus honoured. 

Mr. Planta expressed his feelings with 
respect to the zeal, talent, and industry, 
with which Mr. Canning had applied him- 
self to the discharge of his official duties ; 
and to which his health had been sacrificed, 
and to which he had ultimately fallen a 
victim. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 15. 


Case oF Mr. Sernseant Roveu.] Sir 
James Mackintosh said, he had a petition 
to present from Mr. Serjeant Rough, late 
president of the court of justice of the 
united colony of Demerara and Essequibo, 
to which he earnestly desired the attention 
of the House. The petitioner’s case was 
one of peculiar hardship, and if it should 
meet with no remedy, it was deeply to be 
deplored. He was a man who, for his 
learning, integrity, and abilities, had been 
promoted to the office of president of 
the Supreme Court of a very important 
colony. From that office he was sus- 
pended by the governor. Such suspension 
was afterwards pronounced illegal and un- 
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necessary, by his majesty in privy council, 
three years ago. Notwithstanding which 
decision, the petitioner and his family 
were reduced to the brink of ruin by the 
suspension. No blame whatsoever was 
attributed to the government, past or pre- 
sent, on account of the distressing situa- 
tion to which the petitioner was reduced. 
On the contrary, effectual redress was 
anticipated from their power and inclina- 
tion to do him justice. It was not his 
object now to criminate the governor of 
Demerara. He had not come there for 
the purpose of reviving controversies, or 
kindling animosities. He appeared as 
a suitor, not as an accuser. In 1816, 
Mr. Serjeant Rough was appointed to 
the dignified and difficult office, for 
which he was well qualified by his judi- 
cial attainments. The office was diffi- 
cult, as it required a thorough know- 
ledge of a very complicated system of 
jurisprudence. The Roman law was the 
chief foundation of colonial courts of 
justice, and an expert civilian only was fit 
to preside in them. Few lawyers in this 
country were competent to discharge the 
functions of such an office, however dis- 
tinguished in other departments of the 
profession. From 1819 to 1821 various 
differences had arisen between the governor 
and the president, which were ascribed, 
by the Privy Council, to the ill-defined 
limits of their respective authorities. These 
misunderstandings he should pass over, as 
unnecessary to be discussed on this occa- 
sion. In October, 1821, the governor, it 
appeared, had suspended Mr. Rough from 
his official functions. If the suspension 
were just, his character must have irrepa- 
rably suffered from so extreme a measure. 
It would have proved him incapable of the 
discharge of a public trust, and unde- 
serving of public confidence. He natu- 
rally returned to this country to vindicate 
his professional character, which would 
have been utterly annihilated, if not openly 
purified. The peculiar hardship of the 
suspension was, that it occurred after an 
absence long enough to cut off all his pro- 
fessional connexions at home, and not 
sufficiently long to have enabled him to 
indemnify himself for such a pecuniary 
sacrifice. The affair had been now for 
three years negotiating in this country ; 
and he was still suffering under all the 
grievous consequences of the suspension. 
When he returned, he made application 
at the office of the Colonial Secretary of 
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State. From his knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the individual to whom he had 
there applied, no doubt his case had been 
treated with fairness and liberality. He 
had recourse to the professional assistance 
of two of his private friends, who held a 
high rank in the estimation of the public, 
and who felt a personal respect and esteem 
for the petitioner. The persons alluded 
to were the present lord chancellor, then 
solicitor-general, and Mr. Denman. By 
their advice, he was induced to abstain 
from an action or indictment, against the 
deputy-governor, as it was deemed indis- 
creet to press proceedings of so harsh a 
nature. He then petitioned for a hearing 
before the king in Privy Council. The 
reputation and qualities of the distin- 
guished persons who composed that tribu- 
nal were enough to ensure an attentive 
consideration to his case. The result was, 
that his reputation was cleared from all 
stain, and his suspension was declared an 
act of injustice. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then contended that Mr. Serjeant 
Rough had been prevented from pursuing 
his professional pursuits in endeavouring 
to obtain redress for the unjustifiable per- 
secution to which he had been subjected. 
Under these circumstances, he was com- 
pelled to invade the moderate provision 
which had been set apart for his children. 
Their money was expended in the defence 
of their father’s good name, which they 
considered the most valuable part of their 
inheritance. At the end of several years 
the petitioner was re-established in honour, 
but left without compensation. The pe- 
titioner desired that his case should be 
again brought under the review of ministers, 
in the hope that they would advise his ma- 


jesty to appoint him to some judicial office 


in the colonies, which would be an act safe 
towards the public, and liberal and equit- 
able towards the petitioner. It should 
not be forgotten, that the petitioner had 
been advised by the Colonial Department 
to forego his right of legal remedy, by 
which he might have obtained compensa- 
tion. That was a circumstance of which 
Mr. Rough ought to have the benefit. 
The petitioner's case was deserving of 
serious consideration, since it was inti- 
mately connected with the administration 
of colonial justice; for if he were left 
without redress, those persons who were 
best fitted for exercising judicial functions 
in the colonies would be deterred from pro- 
ceeding thither. 
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Mr. Wilmot Horton said, the Privy 
Council did not decide that the suspension 
of the petitioner was illegal ; but they said 


that, under all the circumstances of the | 


case, they thought the lieutenant-governor 
was not justified in suspending him. The 
Privy Council added, that they saw cause 
to regret the indiscreet conduct pursued by 
Mr. Serjeant Rough. The object of the 
presentation of the petition was to procure 
the appointment of Mr. Serjeant Rough 
to some judicial situation in the colonies. 
Now, it ought to be known, that lord 
Bathurst had offered Mr. Rough the 
chief-justiceship of Dominica, which he 
refused on account of ill-health. The 
right hon. gentleman was wrong in sup- 
posing that the petitioner had been ad- 
vised by the Colonial Department not to 
resort to legal proceedings. Mr. Rough 
was merely informed, that it would not be 
desirable to adopt both courses; namely, 
to bring an action, and to appeal to the 
Privy Council. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Rough adopted the latter proceeding, 
and he received every assistance from the 
Colonial Department in bringing forward 
his case. Upon the whole, he thought 
the House must be of opinion that this 
was a case which ought to be left entirely 
to the discretion of the executive govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Sykes hoped that something would 
be done to alleviate the sufferings of the 
petitioner. 

Lord F. Gower said, it was quite evident 
that an act might be legal, and yet come 
within the description given of the sus- 
pension of Mr. Rough by the Privy 
Council; namely, that it was not justified 
by absolute necessity. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Usury Laws.] Mr. P. Thompson 
presented a petition from certain mer- 
chants of London, praying “for the Repeal 
of the Usury Laws.” The hon. member 
took occasion to say, that if any intention 
existed of taking the sense of the House 
upon his motion, which stood for that 
evening, for the repeal of the Usury-laws, 
he would postpone it to a future day. 

Sir R. Williams expressed his determi- 
nation to divide the House on the question. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he also would oppose 
the motion, though he would have no ob- 
jection to the bill being read a first time 
pro forma, if it were made a government 
measure. 
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Mr. Maberly expressed his surprise that 
the agricultural interest should be adverse 
to the repeal of the laws which restrained 
the commerce in money. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought it would be 
best to fix a day for the discussion of the 
question. He was sorry he could not 
undertake that government would bring 
forward the measure. 

Sir G. Philips thought it betrayed great 
partiality in hon. members to declare their 
intention to oppose a motion before they 
had heard the grounds on which it was to 
be supported. 

Mr. Bright said, the question had 
already been so often discussed, that 
every person must be supposed to be ac- 
quainted with its merits. 

Sir J. Wrottesley declared himself un- 
willing to adopt any theoretical opinions 
upon the subject, unless they were recon- 
cileable with experience, which was, after 
all, the best guide that practical men 
could adopt. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Cities anv Borovucns Potts B1tt.] 
—Colonel Davies moved the further con- 
sideration of the Report of this Bill. 

Mr. Jones thought the clause was par- 
ticularly objectionable, which curtailed the 
period of voting from fifteen days to six, 
because it affected the rights of the 
electors. Besides, there would be a great 
difficulty in identifying the voters at the 
different booths. The provision, which 
empowered the returning officer to close 
the poll on any day when two hundred 
voters had not polled, intrusted too great 
a power to such persons. He trusted the 
hon. gentleman would delay his measure 
till another session. 

Colonel Davies was persuaded that six 
days would be sufficient to answer all the 
purposes of borough elections, and would 
persist in his motion. 

Lord Lowther was anxious to facilitate 
the taking of polls at elections, but 
thought that the present bill would, in 
most cases, have the effect of limiting the 
elections to two days, and was, in its 
general tendency, injurious. 

Mr. Baring thought the bill calculated 
to produce entire confusion in the pro- 
ceedings at elections, It gave great 
power to returning officers, a class of per- 
sons who ought not to be intrusted with 
much power; and the plan of dividing 
counties into different districts would add 
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greatly to the expense, by obliging the 
candidate to have confidential agents in 
every district. He objected to the limi- 
tation of the poll to six days, which, he 
contended was not a sufficient time, and 
thought that, in many contested elections, 
it would often be impossible to poll two 
hundred voters in a day. 

Mr. Ross stated several clauses in the 
bill which he considered objectionable, and 
would render it inoperative. He concluded 
by moving, as an amendment, that the 
report be taken into further consideration 
on that day six months. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the bill required 
pruning with no sparing hand, several of 
its clauses were too obnoxious to be carried 
into effect. 

Mr. North considered it desirable that 
a bill similar in principle to the present 
should be introduced in Ireland, where it 
was even more necessary than in this 
country. 

Mr. Bright objected to the bill, as it 
contained such exceptionable minutize 
that he believed it was unwise to attempt 
to amend it. For these reasons, he was 
for getting rid of the bill for this session. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that whilst others 
found fault with the bill for doing too 
much, he was opposed to it because it did 
too little. Although he approved of the 
principle of the bill, he thought it ineffici- 
ent, and should support the amendment. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought this bill 
was a very fair exemplification of the diffi- 
culty so generally experienced in attempt- 
ing to make a measure palatable to every 
one. The bill certainly was good in prin- 
ciple, though ill-shaped and defective in 
its application. It destroyed also the 
responsibility of the returning officer, who 
was too often a partisan at elections. If 
it passed, its effect would be to render it 
absolutely necessary to bring down all the 
metropolitan freeholders and voters in the 
first instance, even from the most distant 
parts of the kingdom ; which would prove 
encrmously and often very needlessly ex- 
pensive. 

Mr. Sykes hardly knew whether the hon. 
mover of this bill had been treated worse 
by his friends or his foes. He admitted 
that the bill ought to be simplified. With 
that view he hoped leave would be given 
by the House to his gallant friend to re- 
commit it. 

Mr. Wynn approved of the provisions 
of the bill, so far as they related to em- 
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powering the voting officer to remove the 
poll to more convenient places, if necessary, 
and limiting tne duration of the polls in 
small boroughs. He did not feel the weight 
of the objections which had been urged 
against the measure. 

Mr. Robinson felt the objection as to 
limiting the polling days to six, so strong, 
that he would vote for the amendment, 
although friendly to the general principle 
of the bill. 

Sir J. Newport believed the evil intended 
to be redressed by this bill was inherent in 
the system, and not to be reached by any 
thing short of a positive enactment to pre- 
vent the rights of the actual resident free- 
holders and persons having property in the 
county or city from being invaded and 
rendered valueless by the out-voters at 
elections. That corrupt influence was 
generally more easily discernible in that 
class of voters, no person, who had experi- 
enced the consequences of a contested 
election, would deny. He would confine 
the right of voting in boroughs to persons 
either residing or having property within 
them, for, without some such enactment, 
it would be impossible to have any security 
against corruption. 

The House divided : For the amendment 
20; Against it 23; Majority 3. On the 
question, that the bill be now recommitted, 

The Attorney-general said, he could 
not give his consent to a bill which was 
at once egregious injustice and egregious 
absurdity. He then entered into a minute 
investigation of its clauses, for the purpose 
of showing that it was calculated not only 
to multiply the expense, but to increase 
the confusion of elections. 

Mr. Wynn objected to the course taken 
by the opponents of the bill; whieh, to say 
the least of it, was most unusual. After 
an amendment had been negatived for 
deferring the consideration of a bill to that 
day six months, it was not very usual to 
call upon the House, within ten minutes 
afterwards, to reconsider its determination. 
He expressed himself favourable to the 
principle of the bill. 

Lord Lowther objected to the bill 
entirely. 

Mr. Ross defended the conduct of the 
Attorney-general. Surely hon. members 


were not bound to let this bill go into 
another committee, if the only object of 
the gallant officer was to alter the bill in 
such a manner as to make an entirely new 


bill of it. 
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Colonel Davies entreated the House to 
let the bill go into a committee. Hon. 
gentlemen did not so much object to the | 
principle of the bill as to its clauses. 

The House resolved itself into a commit- 
tee. After some discussion, finding it diffi- , 
cult to proceed with so few members in 
the House, colonel Davies moved that the 
chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again ; which was assented to. | 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 16. 


Roman Caruonic Craims.] Sir F. | 
Burdett, accompanied by several members 
of the House of Commons, brought up the | 
following message :—“ My Lords—I am | 
desired by the Commons to state, that they | 
desire a conference with your lordships on | 
the subject of the laws affecting his majes- | 
ty’s Roman Catholic Subjects in Great | 
Britain and Ireland, with a view to such | 
final and conciliatory adjustment, as may | 
be conducive to the peace and strength of | 
the United Kingdom, to the stability of | 
the Protestant establishment, and to the | 
general satisfaction and concord of all! 
classes of his majesty’s subjects.” On the 
motion of the earl of Shaftesbury, the 
members of the House of Commons were 
informed, that their Lordships would send 
an answer to the Commons by a messenger 
of their own. On the motion of the duke 
of Wellington, their lordships agreed to 
the proposed conference, and appointed 
Monday, at half-past five o’clock, for the 
same. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 16. 

Navy Estimates.| The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in moving the order of the 
day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of Supply, wished to say a few 
words, for the purpose of laying before the 
House what he conceived would be suffi- 
cient grounds to justify it in entering upon 
the consideration of the Navy Estimates, 
previous to its receiving the Report of the 
Finance Committee. On the appointment 
of that committee, it was expected that it 
would be enabled to make its Report in 
sufficient time to admit of being taken 
into consideration, antecedent to voting 
the estimates. In the course, however, of 
their investigations they had met with diffi- 
culties and delays, which in all probability, 





) it was impossible to get rid of. Another 
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would protract their sittings, and, if the 
House were to wait for their report before 
any estimates were voted, it would retard 
the public business. It was the opinion 
of the committee of finance, that the con- 
sideration of the estimates ought no longer 
to be delayed. 

Lord Althorp would not now have 
offered himself to the notice of the House, 
if he had not observed that the chairman 
of the finance committee was not then in 
his place, to confirm the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, relative to 
its being the wish of the committee that 
the mode now suggested for the disposal 
of the estimates, should be adopted. 
There was another reason which induced 
him to address the House. He alluded to 
a question of great public importance, on 
which it had long been his anxious de- 
sire to submit some observations; namely, 
that of impressment in the navy. He 
wished to state his opinions upon the sub- 
ject, because he knew that he went to an 
extent upon this point, to which others re- 
fused togo. He felt there were many and 
great evils in the system of impressment, 
but he believed that much of the evil was 
necessary and unavoidable. It would be 
impossible for us to maintain our naval 
superiority, or to man our fleet so effi- 
ciently and quickly as was desirable in the 
event of a war, without possessing the 
power of enforcing compulsory service ; 
but many things might be done in mitiga- 
tion of the evils occasioned by impress- 
ment. As matters now stood, circum- 
stances rendered it impossible to dispense 
with the power of impressment at such a 
time. If we could not man our fleet 
rapidly, the commerce of the country 
might be ruined at the commencement of 
hostilities. Besides, the principle of com- 
pulsory service was not confined to Eng- 
land—the practice, in one shape or other, 
existed in all countries of the world. He did 
not exactly know how America was cir- 
cumstanced in this respect. He would 
point out some of the evils connected with 
the practice of impressment. In the first 
place, he reckoned as an evil, the inter- 
ference with the personal liberty of the 
seaman, who was, perhaps, at the time, 
serving aboard a merchant vessel ; and the 
circumstance of his being deprived of the 
right to choose the nature of his employ- 
ment. But this was an evil which, as it 
formed the basis of the system, he feared 
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evil was, that the seamen who, at the 
breaking out of a war, happened not to be 
on board ships in the merchant service, 
were obliged to hide themselves, as if they 
had committed crimes and offences against 
the law, for the purpose of avoiding im- 
pressment. It was melancholy to re- 
flect, that a class of men, on whom our 
greatness as a country chiefly depended, 
should be placed in as great difficulties as 
criminals, and be obliged to conceal them- 
selves in the best manner they could. 
Again, our seamen aboard ships having 
been compelled to serve, were obliged to 
be watched, in order to be retained in the 
service into which they had been forced to 
enter. They seldom or ever could obtain 
leave of absence, and at times, during the 
late war, the indulgence was prohibited 
altogether: it being, doubtless, appre- 
hended, that if the men received leave of 
absence, they would desert. If a boat 
came ashore it was necessary to watch the 
sailors lest they should abscond. These 
evils might be removed, in a considerable 
degree. Where the merchant service re- 
ceived so great a degree of protection from 
the royal navy, no doubt the state had a 
right to claim the services of the seamen 
engaged on board trading vessels, when it 
became necessary. But he proposed that 
the circumstance of a seaman serving for a 
certain number of years on board a king’s 
ship, should exempt him ever after from 
impressment. He would not say how 
many years’ service should confer the ex- 
emption ; that would be matter for after 
consideration. The adoption of a prac- 
tice such as this would, in all probability, 
induce men to enrol themselve” as volun- 
teers in the royal navy. If this were once 
done, the mode of treatment of sailors 
aboard king’s ships was so much better, 
and the degree of comfort which they en- 
joyed there was so much greater, than in 
merchant vessels, that there would be little 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient number 
of seamen for the public service. He 
hoped by these means that at the begin- 
ning of a war there would be no necessity 
for impressment; at least, no necessity for 
putting it in practice to any thing like the 
present extent; and that, in the progress 
of the war, there would be little or no 
occasion for resorting to compulsory ser- 
vice. 


seamen would be unnecessary. He wished 


to throw these hints out for future con- 
sideration. 





Concealment, too, on the part of | ; 
/men a dislike to the service. 
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Sir G. Cockburn said, he should be glad 
to induce men to enter into the navy 
voluntarily, instead of compelling them to 
serve. At the same time, he agreed with 
the noble lord, that we could not give up 
our power of impressment without en- 
dangering the naval superiority of the 
country. He admitted that it was our 
duty to restrict the exercise of the power 
within as narrow limits as possible, and 
that the necessity of resorting to impress- 
ment should always be made apparent when- 
ever it was practised. The House had 
done much to mitigate the evils complained 
of in the navy in the course of the last 
war. By giving pensions to the men, the 
practice of desertion was greatly diminished, 
and the present situation of the navy was 
such, and the facility of obtaining sailors 
so great, that the Admiralty had been 
obliged to issue strict orders, restraining 
the officers in all the ports from taking 
men from the merchant service. Although 
this was the present condition of things, 
he feared insuperable difficulties stood in 
the way of the noble lord’s proposal, and 
that the system on which he proposed to 
act was impracticable. However, every 
attention would be paid by the Admiralty 
to that, or to any other suggestion that 
had for its object to lessen the necessity 
for impressment. 

Mr. Sykes said, that in the course of 
the last war, he had witnessed scenes of 
horror arising out of impressment, to get 
rid of a repetition of which no exertion 
ought to be wanting. During the whole 
of the warhe had seen the port of Hull 
disturbed by broils and contests, brought 
on by the state of the law as it regarded 
compulsory service. Men who had gone 
long voyages, and had just come home to 
enjoy the society of their friends and 
families, were put on board king’s 
ships, and kept afloat six or seven years. 
To avoid so terrible an infliction, men 
would go to all extremities. He remem- 
bered an instance of some men, who, 
having picked up a little of the Prussian 
language, all swore they were Prussians, 
with a view to escape. It was a shocking 
state of things under which men could 
be so seized and torn from their families 
for years. Arbitrary punishment was 
another great evil in the navy; and the 
consequence was, to occasion among sea- 
If any plan 
could be devised to induce seamen volun- 
tarily to enter the service, it would be ex- 
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ceedingly desirable to adopt it. What he 
complained of was, that no other mode 
than that of impressment had yet been 
tried. 

Sir J. Yorke said, the noble lord had 
chosen a singular time for introducing the 
subject. It would have been much better 
if he had asked for a select committee. 
Whenever such a committee should be 
called for, to examine the knotty question 
of compulsory service, he would be one 
of the first to recommend investigation, 
with a view to improvement ; for he was 
satisfied that many modes might be devised 
to mitigate or do away with a vast deal 
of the horrors which had been so forcibly 
described. 

Mr. Maberly spoke of the length of 
time the discussion of the estimates had 
been deferred. The whole of them, it was 
agreed, should be submitted to the finance 
committee, under the expectation that it 
would have been able to examine and 
report upon the subject this year. The 
House, however, was now given to under- 
stand, that the committee had not gone 
fully into the evidence connected with the 
estimates. But the committee, though 
unable to make a report, was in possession 
of a great deal of information, which 
would, in all probability, prevent its mem- 
bers from voting for the estimates, as now 
proposed by ministers, for the adoption of 
the House. Thus, the members of the 
finance committee were in possession of 
information not calculated to induce them 
to approve of these estimates, while the 
House was shut out from the information 
referred to. It must be allowed, that 
there was a great deal of difficulty in the 
situation of the House in this respect, yet 
it was called on to exercise that judgment 
which it would have had to exercise if no 
finance committee had ever sat. Again, 
the committee must deal with our exist- 
ing establishments, and report upon them 
as if the country was in a perfect state of 
peace, for the committee had not, and 
ought not to have, any political information 
upon the subject of peace or war; there- 
fore the House would also have to judge 
of the estimates with respect to the pre- 
sent state of the country, and without 
reference to future contingencies. But 
the difficulty which the House must feel 
in dealing with the estimates consisted in 
this circumstance—that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not stated in what 
state the country really was. The House 
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had received no information on the subject, 
and yet it was called on to vote agrant for 
thirty thousand seamen. We were with- 
out the slightest information as to the 
state and temper of other European pow- 
ers: we only knew that something like 
war had taken place, yet we could hardly 
pronounce the affair at Navarin the com- 
mencement of hostilities. We had a large 
force in the Mediterranean, —yet no state- 
ment was offered to enable the House to 
judge of the propriety of concurring in 
the votes about to be proposed. Minis- 
ters, before calling upon us to vote away 
twenty millions for the support of our 
establishments, ought to say, whether the 
country was in a state approximating to 
war, or in a condition of profound peace. 
Before a single seaman was voted, they 
ought to state what was the situation of 
the other powers of Europe. Under all 
circumstances, it was for the House to 
deal with the subject exactly as if the 
finance committee were not sitting. 

Mr. Calcruft declared it to be his fixed 
opinion, that impressment was necessary 
in the navy, under existing circumstances. 
The state had a right to command the 
services of its subjects in its defence. The 
navy was our principal defence, and must 
be supported by compulsory service until 
a substitute could be found. The princi- 
ple of compulsory service was also recog- 
nised in our militia system. From what 
he could collect, the naval service was 
now infinitely more popular among seamen 
than formerly, in consequence of the 
wants and comforts of the men being at- 
tended to, and great improvements having 
taken place in the whole system. The 
hon. gentleman proceeded to argue, that 
we were not at war. The occurrence at 
Navarin could not be denominated war. 
We were at peace, though not, perhaps, 
in a profound peace. He was surprised 
that the finance committee had not made 
a report on the subject of the estimates. 
It had now sat three months, and the only 
report that had been obtained from it was 
that respecting annuities. He therefore 
thought that the committee proceeded 
rather tardily in its labours, and that the 
House had a right to expect information, 
which, he was sorry to say, had not been 
afforded. His hon. friend, who preceded 
him, was in possession of information 
obtained as a member of the finance 
committee, and could, therefore, discuss 
the estimates with additional advantages. 
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However, he was ready, without the 
advantage of his hon. friend’s informa- 
tion, to take the estimates into consider- 
ation. He did think them calculated 
on too large a scale, or that the number 
of seamen proposed was too great, and he 
should therefore support the vote, except 
he heard something to convince him that 
he ought not to do so. 

Sir H. Parnell defended the finance 
committee from the charge of the want 
of due diligence or discretion in the course 
of its labours. It had had already forty- 
seven sittings ; thirty-eight witnesses had 
been examined: it had ordered the pro- 
duction of three hundred and thirty-seven 
accounts, and two thousand sheets of let- 
ter-press, the results of its investigations 
were already actually printed. He thought, 
therefore, there had been no lack of dili- 
gence. On the subject of discretion, 
with respect to the course it was prepared 
to follow, no blame attached to the com- 
mittee. It had acted upon the principle, 
that no report should be made to the 
House until it was in possession of every 
thing which could enable it to report 
with accuracy upon the important subjects 
submitted to its consideration. The com- 
mittee was well aware of the wish of the 
House for a report from it on the public 
estimates; and it had already gone 
through those of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, in a general way. In attempt- 
ing to prepare reports upon these branches 
of public expenditure, the committee 
found that its inquiries went to such an 
extent, as to render it impossible to make 
any thing like a perfect report. Had it 
originally taken up one branch the result 
might have been different. However, as 
the case stood, it appeared that public 
business would have been greatly delayed, 
if the right hon. gentleman had been 
compelled to wait for the committee’s re- 
port; and, accordingly, the present course 





was resorted to as the best that could be | 
adopted. 

Sir M, W. Ridley said, that the hon. | 
baronet had completely justified the com- | 
mittee from the charges of negligence and | 
inefficiency. With respect to the subject | 
of impressment he was sure that a disposi- | 
tion existed to remedy as far as possible | 
the evils to which it gave rise, but he was | 
completely satisfied that it was a power 
that never ought to be relinquished. 


| 
| 
| 


peace ? 
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never less than twenty members present, 
who commenced their sitting by five mi- 
nutes after twelve, and continued in de- 
liberation until the House met. It was 
impossible for any committee more dili- 
gently to discharge its duties. 

Mr. Hume said, it was impossible for 
one committee to do the duty devolved 
upon this. When he stated to the House 
that the committee had as yet only taken 
up three branches of the public service out 
of twenty that ought to come before them, 
and that it had not yet got half through 
these, it would be perceived that hon. 
members must exercise their patience. 
He had before stated that several com- 
mittees would be necessary to perform the 
duties devolved upon one. The hon. 
member for Wareham had as good a 
chance for obtaining information as the 
finance committee, for they had as yet 
only had before them official men, who, 
without attempting to convey any personal 
imputation on their honesty, were, gene- 
rally speaking, disposed to defend the es- 
tablishments with which they were con- 
nected. In consequence of this, the com- 
mittee had only succeeded in obtaining 
general information. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he thought the House must 
regret that so much time had been suffered 
to pass without taking the estimates into 
consideration. As far as he knew at pre- 
sent, there was no intention on the part 
of government, to reduce a single pound 
of the expense of any one of the estimates. 
If we went on as we did last year, we 
should be unable to pay our expenditure, 
without having a loan from the Bank. 
There was not an amount of income suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of the esti- 
mates then on the table; and he should, 
therefore, oppose them as long as they 
continued on their present scale. He 
called on the ministers of the Crown to 
say what reduction they contemplated on 
the whole of the estimates; and he did 
this because he was aware it rested with 
the minister, and not with the finance 
committee, to reduce them. The com- 
mittee calculated upon what was necessary 
in a state of peace. And he was ready 
to say, that if we were in a state of peace ? 
We only required the same number of sea- 
men as we had in 1793. Why ask forthirty- 
thousand seamen if we were in a state of 
The ministers ought to declare in 


Sir J. Newport said, that on sitting days | what condition the country really was, as 
the finance committee had seldom or | it regarded our foreign relations, and it 
2B 
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would then be seen whether we could 
spare a single man. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that the hon. 
member for Montrose had stated, that it 
was impossible for the finance committee 


to diminish the amount of the estimates, | 


and he had added, that the right of de- 
termining that point rested with his ma- 
jesty’s government. Now, he must say, 
the decision upon this subject rested nei- 
ther with the finance committee, nor with 


his majesty’s government, but with parlia- | 
There was no wish on the part of , 
the government to throw any difiiculty in | 


ment. 


the way of inquiry, or to prevent the ex- 


amination of any person able to give in- | 
The hon. member had stated | 


formation. 
his main principle to be, that the naval 
service required no more men now than 
was required in 1792. 


important aspect, he would leave the 
House to consider, whether the principles 
of the hon. member were just or not. 


mend this grant to be received by the 


House, without making any report, which | 
at present they were not prepared to | 


make. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that, as he was 
a member of the finance committee, he 
would say a few words on the present sub- 
ject. The hon. member for Aberdeen had 


told them, that the House and the public | 


would be greatly disappointed by the re- 
port of that committee. On that asser- 


tion he would merely observe that, if the | 


country was disappointed, it would be 
owing to the exertions of the hon. member 
himself and others, who had systematically 


deceived it on all matters of this nature. 


The hon. member had told them that great 
reductions ought to be made, he believed 
to the extent of seven or eight millions. 
Now, in examining the truth of such a 
position, he should have no occasicn, in 
the course of his remarks, to bring any 
ptinciple into dispute, for no difference 
could exist as to the propriety of remedy- 
ing abuses, when they were once detected, 
or reducing the establishments as low as 
was compatible with the interests of the 
country. The difference existing amongst 
them was a difference as to the degree of 
reduction. The House would certainly 
be disappointed if it expected that the 
committee, keeping faith with the national 


Now, without con- | 
sidering that the naval powers of other | 
countries had grown up and assumed an | 


He 
believed, that the best course the finance | 
committee could have taken was to recom- | 
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creditor and pensioner, should recommend 

them to cut away 7,000,000/. from the 
14,000,000/. which it annually voted, in 
| support of the different establishments, 
| He would say, speaking practically, that no 
such retrenchment could be made, and 
that the finance committee had never en- 
| tertained any proposition to such an effect, 
| The principle for which the hon. member 
' for Aberdeen contended was not whether 
| we should support establishments neces- 
| sary to the public service, but that, though 
the establishments were necessary for the 
public service, yet, if the finances were 
not in a flourishing condition, those esta- 
blishments should be cut down to a level 
with the finances. Now, he would con- 
tend, that no establishment ought to be 
maintained which was not necessary to the 
public service, but that if an establishment 
was necessary, it should not be done away 
with because the state of the finances hap- 
' pened, for the time, to be unprosperous. As 
to the state of our finances, he thought the 
hon. members opposite had not aright to al- 
ludetoit, asit had never yet been placed be- 
fore the finance committee, nor subjected 
| to their investigation. He protested 
against the principle that we were bound to 
reduce our establishments to the level of our 
revenue. He thought, that we were bound 
to reduce our establishments to the level 
of the public service and, by so doing, to 
reduce the expenditure by which they were 
maintained ; but he conceived it to be un- 
worthy of a great nation to reduce its ne- 
_cessary establishments, on account of the 
| pressure on its resources in any one parti- 
cularyear. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
had told the House, that the finance com- 
mittee had merely locked at the expenses 
of the different establishments belonging 
to the different departments. He thought 
| that, when the House saw the nature of 
the investigation which it had instituted 
into the Ordnance department, it would 
be of opinion, that instead of merely look- 
ing at it, it had actually picked it as clean 
as could be; and that, if an analytical ex- 
amination of the details of that depart- 
ment formed one of the duties of the 
finance committee, it had faithfully per- 
formed it. He did not intend to quarrel 
with the terms in which hon. members had 
spoken of the finance committee, though 
he did not like to hear that committee 
spoken of as if its labours would not tend 
to the public benefit. When the report of 
that committee should be printed, if the 
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evidence were printed along with it, the 
House would have abundant proof of their 
anxiety to discharge the task which had 
been imposed upon it, faithfully to the 
House and honourably to themselves. 
With regard to the estimates of the year. 
it appeared to him a wise and expedient 
course to proceed forthwith to their con- 
sideration. There was no prima facie 
case made out for their reduction, and 
therefore no harm couid be done by con- 
firming them in their present state for 
another year. 

Mr. Baring said, that he too must claim 
the attention of the House for a few 
minutes, as he also was a member of the 
finance committee. He was sorry to say, 
that there had been greaterivritation among 
the members of the finance committee in 
the course of the discussion of that evening, 
than had ever been felt among them during 
all its former sittings. He would say, that 
in the whole course of his parliamentary 
experience, he had never known any com- 
miitee appointed to examine into an im- 
portant subject in which greater harmony 
and good feeling had prevailed, than had 
all along prevailed in this committee; and 
he believed that there would be a general 
admission by individuals of all parties, 
that nothing could be more fair than the 
examination of the witnesses which had 
been brought before it. He differed 
entirely from the views which had been 
taken of the labours of the finance com- 
mittee by the member for Aberdeen, and 
by his right hon. friend, the member for 
Newcastle. Both of them had spoken as 
if little was to be expected from the labours 
of the committee. The impression on his 
own mind was very different. He antici- 
pated aconsiderable result from its labours ; 
not, indeed, in any great reduction of the 
naval estimates, but of the expenses of the 
other departments. He had already seen 
enough in the finance committee to be 
convinced, that there was a gieat deal ‘in 
them, all which required regulation, and 
which, when judiciously regulated, would 
be productive of a considerable saving to 
the country. His impression was, that it 
would, before it concluded its sittings, 
confer considerable benefit upon the com- 
munity. This was one of the few com- 
mittees of finance which had been con- 
ducted upon fair principles ; and in which 
some person had not been employed on 
behalf of the ministry of the day to throw 
Out some plan for the consideration of the 
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committce, to which it was expected the 
majority of members should ultimately 
agree. In the present case nothing could 
be fairer than the spirit in which all ques- 
tions had been put and agreed to by the 
committee; and he was really of opinion, 
that anv fair and rational proposal for re- 
duction—he did not mean any of those 
extravagant notions iv which the member 
for Aberdeen sometimes induiged—wouid 
have prevailed against all the mfinence of 
government, supposing it to have been 
inclined to exercise anv. 

Colonel Davies complained that, though 
the tinance committee was appointed to 
inquire into the state of the army, the 
navy, and the ordnance, departments, not 
a single naval or military officer had been 
appointed a member of it. The conse- 
quence was, that, from its want of profes- 
sional knowledge it could not conduct its 
inquiries as well as it ought to do. He 
censured the right hon. member for New- 
castle for the manner in which he had 
taunted the member for Aberdeen, on 
account of what he chose to style his ex- 
travagant notions of economy. He was 
one of those who approved of ‘hose notions, 
and, though he did not think that a redue- 
tion could be made to the amount of 
7,000,0002. or 8,000,0002., he thought 
that a very considerable reduction could 
be made, without at all diminishing the 
efficacy of the public service. 

Mr. John Wood said, he had heard with 
considerable surprise the statement which 
had been made by the right hon. member 
for Newcastle. He had said, that hon. 
members had no right to allude to the 
finance for the year, as the statement of it 
had not yet been laid on the table of the 
House. It was of that very point that he 
rose to complain. In his mind, a financial 
statement the House ought, as a matter of 
necessity, to have, now that it was going to 
vote the different estimates; for surcly, 
before they voted the establishmeuts, they 
should know what amount of revenue they 
had to pay them with. He was not a 
member of the finance committee ; but he 
understood that a statement of the finances 
of the country had been laid before it ; and, 
if his information was correct, there was 
an actual deticiency of 127,000J. for the 
year 1827, independent of the 5,000,0002. 
employed in the sinking-fund. Then he 
begged to know how the 5,000,0007. for 
the sinking-fund were raised? The 
127,000. was of course borrowed from the 
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Bank; 4,000,0007. and odd were received 
from the Bank on account of the dead- 
weight, and the remaining sum was raised 
by an issue of Exchequer-bills, and by 
other means of a similar description. In 
the year 1828, the calculation was, that, 
as regarded the sinking-fund, there would 
be a deficiency of 3,386,000/., supposing 
the revenue and the expenditure to balance 
each other, and the sum due from the 
Bank on account of the dead-weight to be 
paid in. We should then have to raise 
1,970,0002. to make good the sum destined 
for the sinking-fund ; and how should we 
raise it? By borrowing it of any person 
who would be fool enough to lend us it. 
In 1829, the bargain with the Bank on 
account of the dead-weight would be at an 
end, and we should have nothing to receive 
on that score. That bargain had been 
pregnant with ruin to the country: it had 
been denounced at the time it was made, 
by those who were competent judges, to 
be one of the most improvident bargains 
that. ever country entered into. Under 
such circumstances, was it not incumbent 
upon them to consider whether they could 
not reduce their establishments to a level 
with their revenue? All the anticipations 
which he had stated to the House were 
formed upon the supposition that the 
country would remain at peace. What, 
however, would be the case, supposing we 
were compelled to go to war? If we were 
obliged to borrow money in time of peace 
to support our establishments, what pro- 
vision could we make for ourselves in case 
we were assailed with that calamity ? 
Lord Howick said, the public had some 
right to be disappointed as to the result of 
the labours of the committee ; but it was 
the House, and not the committee, who 
were to blame, the House having put too 
much upon the committee. The committee 
ought to carry on its labours without re- 
ference to political circumstances. They 
must, then, consider what the circumstan- 
ces of the country required. How was it 
possible to go into a detail of so many sub- 
jects in a short time? As to the navy, for 
instance, the committee must inquire into 
the best possible means to be adopted for 
diminishing the expense of ship-building. 
On this point they must examine scientific 
men; and this was only a small branch of 
the subject. The committee should have 
confined their attention to the actual state 
of thecountry. He could not agree with 
the right hon, gentleman, that certain es- 
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tablishments should be kept up in any state 
of the finances. The committee ought to 
inquire what was the amount of the na- 
tional income, and the expenditure should 
then be made to meet it. In fact, the 
House had been wrong in voting the esti- 
mates for six months, without any know- 
ledge of the means of meeting these es- 
timates. 

Mr. Herries said, he would not have ri- 
sen but for the broad proposition stated by 
the noble lord who had just resumed his 
seat. From that proposition he most po- 
sitively dissented. It amounted, in fact, to 
this, that not one farthing ought to exist 
in the shape of public revenue, unless its 
existence had been previously justified by 
a proof of its absolute necessity. He could 
not conceive how any man who looked at 
the origin of revenue in England, could sa 
it was necessary that we should know the 
amount of our income before we proceeded 
to dispose of it in our expenditure. He 
said boldly, that the manner in which all 
supplies in that House were voted proved 
distinctly that the principle on which they 
were voted was, that all that was possible 
should be saved to the country. If he was 
right in that statement, then the whole 
speech of the noble lord must be founded 
inerror. He agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Callington, that, if the House were 
to judge of the good understanding and 
harmony of the finance committee from the 
specimen which they had seen of it that 
night, it would form a very wrong opinion 
on the subject. Among the members of 
the committee who had spoken, there were 
some who had spoken, as it appeared to 
him, with more warmth than the occasion 
required. In none of the committees, at 
which he had been present, had he ever 
seen so much cordiality, and so strong a 
disposition to arrive at the wisest conclu- 
sions, as he had seen in the finance com- 
mittee. It therefore surprised him ex- 
tremely to hear, from the hon. member for 
Montrose, so severe an attack upon the 
committee. It surprised him extremely to 
hear an hon. member get up in his place 
and desire them to throw away all hope of 
good from a committee so discharging its 
numerous duties. He was surprised to 
hear the hon. member say, that the com- 
mittee had regularly taken that evidence 
which was least sufficient for its own pur- 
poses. If that charge were true, then had 
the finance committee failed most lament- 
ably in its duty; and, what was more to 
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the present point, the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had failed infinitely far more la- 
mentably than any other member of the 
committee: for he, having the idea that 
other members called evidence that was 
insufficient, should have moved the com- 
mittee to call for evidence that was more 
satisfactory. They had heard a: garbled 
statement of the financial condition of the 
country read to them by the hon. member 
for Preston—a statement of which he 
would venture to say that all its results 
and conclusions were erroneous. He would 
maintain, when the proper occasion arrived, 
that the paper which the hon. member 
for Preston had read could not be called a 
view of our financial difficulties. He could 
assure the hon. member, that, whoever had 
furnished him with that document, was 
either grossly ignorant or strangely mis- 
taken as to its proper import. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the statement 
which the hon. member for Preston had 
read was given to that hon. member by 
himself, and he would vouch for its cor- 
rectness. 

Mr. Wood denied, that he was capable 
of garbling any extract. 

Mr. Herries assured the hon. member 
he meant no personal imputation by the 
use of the word garbled. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald agreed with the 
noble lord, that on going into the commit- 
tee they ought to be guided by one prin- 
ciple; namely, the means of. meeting the 
expenditure; but he did not agree with 
the noble lord, that no vote ought to be 
granted until a necessity for the grant was 
shewn actually to exist. Such a principle 
could not be reduced into practice. If the 
Crown should think it necessary, for the 
support of the public honour, to go to war 
to-morrow, the question would not be 
whether there was enough in the Treasury 
for the war, but how best to supply the 
means of supporting what the Crown had 
determined on, It was not the principle 
of the constitution, or the practice of the 
country, to suppose that any means pre- 
existed. He expressed his anticipations of 
much benefit resulting from the finance 
committee. The hon. member for Aber- 
deen supposed a vast saving could be ef- 
fected. He disbelieved this; but he thought 


that, if they assented to the appointment | 


of a committee, they should allow no ap- 
peals from it to that House ; at least until 
its report was laid before them. Nothing 
had been publicly heard upon the subject 
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until that evening; and now, for the first 
time, two members of the committee were 
found in violent conflict on the sum of 
eight millions of the public money. It was 
certainly not a very convenient mode of 
doing business, for a committee to be sitting 
up stairs on the whole question, and then 
to call upon the House, without any re- 
port, to decide difficult points, on partial 
grounds. If so, the better mode would be 
to put an end at once to the select body, 
and to let the whole subject be discussed 
and inquired into by the House at large. 
No doubt, the appointment of the com- 
mittee had shortened the sittings; and he 
had expected, that when once the hon. 
member for Aberdeen was upon it, there 
would, for a time at least, have been an 
end of his speeches upon public expendi- 
ture. He had another feeling regarding 
the committee, and it was this—that it had 
been meddling with matters which he 
should be sorry to see in their hands. He 
had no objection that they should inquire 
into all the details of the revenue; but 
surely they were not likely to throw much 
light on the general policy of the country. 
The government might very reasonably not 
be unwilling thus to shift the responsibility 
and perhaps the members of the finance 
committee deemed themselves very com- 
petent on all points ; but he, for one, must 
say, that he should no more think of leav- 
ing to their decision questions of general 
or colonial policy, connected with the army, 
the navy, the ordnance, &c. than he should 
be willing to intrust it tomy Uncle Toby or 
Corporal Trim. Those two very respectable 
and amusing personages might be excellent 
judges of fortification, but as incompetent, 
though not more so, to other matters, than 
any of the members of the finance com- 
mittee. If he were called upon to point 
out one body worse qualified than another 
for such wise inquiries, he should at once 
direct attention to the committee of finance. 
The members of it were chosen for finan- 
cial inquirers, for inquisitors, and ferrets 
into various sources of expenditure; but 
| the very narrowness of their-observations 
disqualified them from viewing correctly 
a wider range of objects. The committee 
was named to effect a saving of pounds 
shillings and pence? and if, instead of 
pursuing this practical and useful purpose, 
| itdirected itsattention to extraneous topics, 
the country would be grievously disap- 
pointed. He feared that there was no 
| greater delusion than to represent that that 
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body would effect any thing extensively | 
useful. He knew nothing, indeed, but’ 
what he had heard, like every body else, 
in the streets; but he had asked the ques- 
tion, whether it was likely that the com- 
mittee would accomplish a saving to the 
extent of five millions? That sum would 
be little enough ; and as it was less than 
the country had a right to look for, a very 
trifling impression would be produced by 
it; but when he found that the retrench- 
ment to be effected would not exceed a 
million and a half or two millions, people 
at large would not give the members any 
great credit for their exertions, or think 
that their appointment had been attended 
with corresponding advantage. He did not. 
object to the original appointment of the | 
committee; but if it was to be troubling | 
itself with subjects that did not belong to, 
it, he feared it might be converted into a| 
dangerous instead of a useful instrument. 
He understood they had extended their | 
inquiries to the Ordnance department ; | 
and this again brought him to the question, | 
why was that to be accomplished through | 
the medium of a committee which ought’ 
to be done on the responsiblity of the dif- 
ferent departments ? The noble duke now 
at the head of the government was formerly | 
at the head of the Ordnance, and it was | 
said he had conpleted all practicable re- 
ductions. If, then, the committee went | 
beyond the poiit to which he had pro- 
ceeded, the probability was, that it would 
only do mischief by its interference. It. 
seemed to him, that the members of it were 
ignorant upon all those points on which | 
they onght to be informed. He could say 
of such of his friends as were upon the 
committee, that they were competent to 
the ordinary purposes for which wembers 
of parliament were intended, but it was 
extremely dangerous to allow them to go 
bevond their tether, and to touch great 
suijects, for the management and investi- 
gation of which they were never intended, 
either by nature or education. He had 
heard that ministers had been defeated in 
the committee ; and peihaps they had been 
no parties to this intrusion into their pecu- 
liar province. Unless the members of the 
committee sat for vears, ex .mined all per- 
sons who could give them information, 
and, in fect, went through a complete re- 
education, to qualify them for the task, 
the resu:t must, at best, be delusive, and 
might be perilous. Concurring entirely in 
the principle, that the House was bound 
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to consider the means of making good the 
estimates, before it resolved itself into a 
committee, he thought the warning of the 
hon. member a little ill-timed. The House 
was not to be converted into a court of ap- 
peal from the finance committee, without 
due notice, and without any of the inform- 
ation that had been laid before the select 
body. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer said, the information 
of the right hon. gentleman was not alto- 
gether correct. As an humble member of 
the committee, he was able to state, that 
that body did not think great national 
questions within its province. The sub- 
ject of colonial policy, for instance, had 
been placed entirely out of view on that 
account; and it had been determined 
that it belonged to the executive govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
conviction, in accordance with his pre- 
vions sentiments, that neither the House 
nor the country would trouble itself much 
about the labours of the finance committee. 
He had much contidence in the exertions 
of the individual members; but he main- 
tained that, however proper it might be to 
appoint a finance commitiee, it ought not 
to supersede the functions of the govern- 
ment, and that the discussions on the 
estimates ought not to be postponed. He 
looked at that appointment chiefly as an 
expedient for getting over the session, and 
noi with any expectation that its labours 
would produce any effect on the estimates. 
Late as it was in the session, it was still 
the duty of the House minutely to investi- 
gate every thing relaiing to the expendi- 
ture of the country, more especially under 
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the admission, that in the last year the 


receipts had fallen short of the expendi- 
ture. Whether the finance committee had 
travelled out of its proper course, was not 
a question for the House at present to 
consider; but whatever had been done 
by the select body, it was the duty of 
ministers to come forward with some pro- 
position to meet the exigencies of the 
country, by making a most material reduc- 
tion. ‘The first point was, to consider what 
the country could afford, and not what it 
wanied. In 1817 lord Castlereagh had 
stated the amount of the army and navy 
he considered necessary; and what had 
happened since that year, to warrant an 
increase of eighteen thousand or nineteen 
thousand men in the former, and a propor- 
tionate augmentation in the latter? The 
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country was as much at peace now as then; 
and, although at this moment, many parts 
of it were severely suffering, they were ail 
quiet. Hence, it was not necessary to 
keep an army on foot to overawe the 
inhabitants. But, in 1817, when the 
military force was so much less, the 
House was employed in devising schemes 
to keep the people down, by passing 
various acts destructive of their rights and 
liberties. It was very easy for hon. gen- 
tlemen to turn round and ask, “ will you 
not support the honour and dignity of the 
nation ?” and it was just as easy to answer, 
that that honour and dignity would be 
best consulted by securing the affections of 
the people. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee of supply. 

Sir George Clerk rose for the purpose of 
detailing the estimates for the naval ser- 
vice in the present year. It would be 
recollected, that in the early part of the 
session, only half the sum to be required 
had been voted, under the expectation 
that the finance committee would soon 
make its report, regulating the expendi- 





ture of the different departments. The 
labours of that body having been unusually | 
extended, it had become necessary to call | 
for the remainder of the money ; and it was | 
proposed only to take the balance of the | 
estimates, as originally laid upon the table. | 
Hence he should secure the acquiescence 

of the hon. member for Wareham, who | 
had said, that he should not object to vote | 
the sum remaining due upon the estimates | 
some months since laid upon the table. | 
The number of seamen and marines was | 
thirty thousand ; and he was sure that no | 
man whohad turned hisattention to the sub- | 
ject would wish that number to be reduced. | 
Although the nation was at peace with | 
all the world, its commerce was spread to | 
every corner of it. In many parts of the | 
globe serious disturbances prevailed, and | 
a large naval force was therefore necessary | 
for the protection of our trade, indepen- | 
dent of the depredations to which it had 
been exposed in the Levant and in the West 
Indies. {[t was unnecessary for him to 
say more upon this point, because not a 
single member had stated that he thought 
the number too great, excepting the hon. 
member for Montrose; who, as usual, had 
nsisted upon the naval establishment of 
1792. When the hon. alderman (Waith- 
man) expressed his surprise at the addi- 
tion to the naval force since 1817, he 
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seemed to have forgotten the extent to 
which piracy had been carried, and that a 
complaint had actually been made in this 
House against the Admiralty, for not keep- 
ing an adequate force in the West Indies. 
In the East of Europe, and for the same 
cause, it had also been necessary to keep 
an additional number of ships of war; 
and the extensive markets opened to our 
commerce in South America also required 
protection. Although it was true that the 
amount of force was the same as last year, 
the estimate of expense had been reduced 
130,0002, which reduction had a certain 
bearing on all the establishments. No- 
thing but the most rigid economy could 
make the money voted equal to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The prin- 
cipal saving had been made in the Dock- 
yards, by lessening the wages for the la- 
bour of artificers, and the amount of 
stores. On these heads a saving of 
150,000/. had been effected; but on the 
other hand, there had been a slight in- 
crease in the department of transports, 
which lessened the actual saving to 
130,0002. A larger number of transports 
than usual had been required for the con- 
veyance of convicts to New South Wales. 
Some very extensive works were still in 
progress, connected with our naval esta- 
blishment; and, with any regard to the 
interests of the country, they could not be 
entirely suspended. The smallest possible 
sum had, however, been taken for them. 
He would now move the first Resolution, 
“ That thirty-thousand men be granted for 
the sea-service for seven lunar months, in- 
cluding nine thousaid royal! marines.” 

Sir H. Parnell said, that when he last 
spoke, it was in his capacity of Chairman 
of the Committee of Finance : he now ap- 
peared in his own character—that of an 
individual member of parliament. He felt 
no disposition, under the circumstances, to 
resist the vote; but if it was proposed as 
the final peace establishment he should de- 
cidedly object to it. He did not think that 
any correct standard could be arrived at 
by referring back to former periods of un- 
disturbed tranquillity. There was one 
part of the service in which he was of opi- 
nion that a reduction might properly be 
made. The committee of finance had 
taken into consideration the expediency of 
continuing the coast blockade, and, from 
the evidence taken, he, for one, had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it might be 
dispensed with. The object of preventing 
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smuggling, it had been shewn, was suffi- 
ciently secured by the preventive service, 
and by the other existing arrangement ; 
and as two thousand seven hundred men 
were employed on the coast blockade, he 
should propose an amendment to effect a 
reduction to that extent. These men 
were quite independent of any considera- 
tion of the defence of the country and its 
trade. As tothe reduction of 130,0004. 
in the estimates of the present year, there 
was no reason for placing much reliance 
on the continuance of that reduction. 
It had been accomplished, in a great de- 
gree, by lessening the purchase of stores ; 
the deficiency in which must necessarily 
be made good at some future period. So 
far the reduction was not substantial and 
bona fide; and even the saving of 
130,000/. could not be calculated upon 
for next year. The reasons for the 
increase in the transport service had 
not been stated, and there were great 
obje tions to the manner in which the 
navy board provided transports. When- 
ever stores were to be sent abroad, 
instead of going into the market and 
hiring transports, they employed their own, 
which were made part of the establish- 
ment, and cost the country a much larger 
sum than it ought todo. To put an end 
to the coast blockade, he would move, that 
the vote be reduced from thirty thousand 
to twenty-eight thousand men. 

Sir J. Yorke congratulated the House 
and the government, that the chairman of 
the finance committee had been able to 
do no more than suggest a reduction of 
two thousand seamen. [t was well under- 
stood that the coast blockade was, as it 
were, the depét of the Admiralty, from 
which, on an emergency, it could be fur- 
nished instantly with men for three or four 
vessels if needed ; and for this reason he 
should vote against the amendment. He 
was rather surprised to find that no report 
had been made upon the subject of the 
experimental squadrons, which had been 
built and sent out in order to try the re- 
spective merits of particular modes of con- 
struction. The scientific individuals who 
were engaged in building the vessels had 
themselves commanded them; or, in the 
language of the turf, they had jockied 
their own horses. No expense was spared ; 
various alterations were made in the placing 
of the masts, and in the size of the sails, 
in order that the experiment might end 
satisfactorily ; and he hoped that the prin- 
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cipal adviser of the lord high Admiral, 
would give the House a history of the trials, 
and of their results. There was another 
subject on which the naval service had 
some right to demand information at the 
hands of the right hon. gentleman. He 
alluded to an order for regulating promo- 
tion in the navy, signed by the revered 
name of John Wilson Croker. By this 
order it was provided, that post-captains, 
approved by the lord high Admiral, should 
be deemed entitled to promotion as flag- 
officers of the fleet, provided they had 
commanded one or more rated ships of 
the line four years during war, six years 
during peace, or five years during a period 
partly of war, and partly of peace. Now 
by this order, it appeared, as if the whole 
character of the service was considered to 
depend on a certain number of years of 
command. It did appear to him extra- 
ordinary, that the lord high Admiral’s 
council should have established such a 
criterion of merit. By means of this order, 
they might keep back any officer they 
pleased to exclude from promotion. There 
was no chance for a captain, without great 
interest, ever succeeding to the command 
ofaship of the line. There were eight 
hundred captains in the service, and but 
fifty ships by serving in which they could 
obtain this indispensable qualification for 
promotion. Was it not plain, then, that 
it was impossible for the great majority of 
the captains on the list to qualify, unless 
fourteen or fifteen captains were ap- 
pointed to each ship? It was evident 
that, under such an arrangement, the ma- 
jority of the captains on the list must wait 
in vain for promotion. The present orders 
were ten times more severe in this respect 
than the old ones. He trusted that some 
amendment of this portion of them would 
be effected by his hon. and gallant friend 
near him. He knew a captain of the 
standing of 1801, who had but five months 
to run before he qualified ; and yet he had 
no chance of getting a ship, The truth 
was, that out of eight hundred captains, 
only about two hundred could _ be eligible 
for promotion, according to the existing 
arrangements. He conceived that the 
present estimates had been brought for- 
ward upon a very moderate principle, under 
the present aspect of affairs. 

Sir George Cockburn said, that the 
hon. baronet (sir H. Parnell) and other 
gentlemen of the finance committee, 
had stated the partial eyidence taken he- 
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fore them on this occasion, as the ground 
of their motions. Now, he objected to this 
course as unfair. If any member of that 
committee would state, that the majority 
of the committee were agreed on any one 
point, he would bow to their decision, 
however he might differ from it. But ha- 
ving convinced a large portion of the com- 
mittee when he gave evidence before it, 
that the view he presumed to take was cor- 
rect, he felt himself awkwardly situated in 
answering the hon. baronet on a subject, 
as to which nobody in that House knew 
anything but himself and the other mem- 
bers of the finance committee. He knew 
not what his hon. friends on his right and 
left had been saying in their evidence. 
The hon. baronet brought it down with him 
to the House; but he (sir G. C.) was not 
permitted to see it. He was not afraid of 
any evidence that might have been given, 
as he had told the committee what he ho- 
nestly thought; but he appealed to the 
House whether he was not placed in an un- 
fair position with respect to what he had 
said in his evidence monthsago? The hon. 
baronet came down with portions of evi- 
dence in his hand, for his particular pur- 
pose. Why not bring up a report from the 
committee? The hon. baronet stated, that 
he had proof that two thousand seamen 
were employed in the coast blockade, whose 
duty might be better performed by the 
preventive service and the Custom-house 
officers. There could be no doubt, as he 
had said before the committee, that smug- 
gling might be kept down by the Custom- 
house ofiicers and the men of the preven- 
tive service, somewhat cheaper than the 
duty was now performed. But he had told 
the committee, that he considered that 
force of vital importance, and that it had 
preserved us from great charges in fitting 
out two or three armaments. The coast 
blockade did essential service in the protec- 
tion of the revenue, and would be found 
a great saving instead of a loss. He re- 
garded it as a sort of sinking-fund for the 
navy, which enabled us to remain quiet, 
and watch passing events. The hon. ba- 
ronet said, the finance committee had evi- 
dence which proved that the reduction in 
the wages of the artificers was fallacious, 
because it had not been adhered to. Now, 
he denied that statement. The fact was, 
the condition of the fleet was so complete, 
that we had more workmen than were ne- 
cessary to keep the vessels in their proper 
state, The question then was, whether 
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they should reduce the number of the ship- 
wrights who had served the country so long 
or keep them in employment on reduced 
wages? It was decided to reduce them 
one day a week. He would not stop to 
argue whether this was a wise or unwise mea- 
sure; but by reducing the time they worked, 
government did not use so many stores, nor 
lay out somuch in payment of wages to the 
workmen. He would now answer the ques- 
tions put to him by his gallant friend 
(sir J. Yorke), First, as to the experi- 
mental squadron ; it was most true that we 
had taken considerable pains in endeavour- 
ing to improve the model and principle of 
our shipping; and he was happy to state, 
that our efforts to build ships of a different 
construction had been attended with the 
most beneficial results. Formerly, sloops 
of war used to be beaten in sailing by our 
frigates. Now it was otherwise. He was 
not prepared to say whose principle was 
the best; because the vessels, in their tri- 
als of skill, had such different advantages ; 
but he pledged himself that, on the whole, 
there was an immense improvement. All 
the new sloops beat the frigates on the old 
construction ; and they were the best ships 
on the stations to which they had been sent 
out. He was not able to assign any particu- 
lar reason, why a report on this subject had 
not been brought down to this House. If his 
gallant friend wished for a report, he might 
have it ; but it would be something novel 
to make a report of the proceedings of an 
experimental squadron. But he had not 
the slightest difficulty in stating, that the 
success of the experiment was decided. 
Nor was it wantonly made; nor had the 
country been put to any expense by it. 
These ships were wanted; and they must 
have been built on the old plan, if this ex- 
periment had not been successfully made. 
Now, with respect to the order for regu- 
lating the promotion of flag officers. It 
was the original practice of the Navy Board 
to select such captains to be appointed 
admirals as the Admiralty pleased. While 
that rule existed, his gallant friend was 
promoted ; and the Admiralty was not then 
in such bad odour with him as it was at 
present. About the year 1745, a certain 
degree of dissatisfaction was shewn, in con- 
sequence of some officers, who had served 
gallantly in the preceding Spanish war, 
being passed over in the promotion that 
followed, and younger officers being made 
flag officers over their heads, under whom 
they were obliged still to serve as captains. 
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In consequence of a remonstrance from 
these officers, an order was passed by the 
King in Council, by which it was declared, 
that all officers who had served gallantly 
against the enemy in that particular war 
should not be passed over, but should be 
made yellow admirals. This continued to 
be the law for thirty years, by which time 
there was nobody left alive who had served 
during that war. Then a second order in 
council was issued, which extended to any 
officer who had served well, during any 
war preceding his promotion. So the law 
stood, up to the other day; and on it the 
Admiralty had acted during the last forty 
years. In lord Howe’s time, some discus- 
sions took place respecting the cases of 
some Officers who had been passed over ; 
and ever since that period the Admiralty, 
as a boon to the service, held these officers 
not only entitled to the yellow flag, but to 
be made active officers, if tiey had served 
in any way during the preceding war. 
From this time, only those who had not 
been in active service had the yellow flag. 
Under this regulation sometimes very ex- 
traordinary hardships were inflicted. Ina 
recent promotion there were instances in 
which officers, who had served a week or 
ten days in the preceding war, were pro- 
moted to active flags, though absolutely 
bedridden ; while other officers, who had 
served in rated line of battle ships in action, 
not having had the command of one during 
the last war, were passed over, in favour of 
the man who had hoisted his pennant for 
a week.—Another evil attended the princi- 
ple of this order in council, the words of 
which ar plied only to commands “ in the 
next preceding war.” When this country 
went to war, for six months, wich Algiers, 
that event excluded every body from pro- 
motion, but the officers who were employed 
during those six months. Indeed the or- 
der was altogether so open to objection, 
that it could not be acted on. It was, 
therefore, thought proper to alter it. The 
good principle on which all these regula- 
tions were founded was, that no man could 
be deemed fit and capable to command a 
fleet who had not previously commanded a 
line of battle ship for some time during the 
war. What was done was with a view to 
ameliorate the rule of promotion, by placing 
it on the most fair and reasonable principle. 
Tn every rank, a certain service was deemed 
requisite to entitle the officers to ascend to 
a higher station. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that a post captain, who had re- 
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mained at his country-house, and taken no 
share in the toils and perils of war, should 
be promoted to a flag which he would only 
bring into difficulty and disgrace. It was 
considered by the lord high admiral in 
council, which would be the best course to 
pursue; and it was finally decided, that 
the person who had commanded a ship of 
the line for four years in war, six years in 
peace, or five years in war and peace to- 
gether, should be entitled to a flag. Whe- 
ther the term was too much or too little, 
the principle was evidently fair and reason- 
able. With respect to the officers to whose 
cases some allusion had been made, the 
House was aware, that though the peace 
of Amiens was signed, the fleet was never 
completely paid off; and the war came 
again so quickly on us, that it could 
scarcely be reckoned a bona fide peace. His 
gallant friend might remark, that the Admi- 
ralty, to which he then belonged, insisted 
that that peace was sufficient to exclude 
the officers from promotion, when the new 
war commenced. But when the case of 
these officers was considered before the 
lord high Admiral, it was thought too much 
that these gallant officers should be de- 
prived, by the peace of Amiens, of what 
they were otherwise entitled to. His ma- 
jesty, therefore, was graciously pleased to 
allow an order in council, that for this 
purpose the two wars should be considered 
as one. His gallant friend said, there 
were eight hundred captains on the list 
and that it would be impossible for the ma- 
jority of them to find ships in which they 
could qualify under the existing orders ; 
but his gallant friend should recollect, that 
above two-thirds on that list had already 
qualified. His gallant friend had spoken 
of an officer who wanted but five months 
of having qualified. He did not know who 
the individual was, but he was aware of a 
gallant officer in similar circumstances, 
and he had written to him, at the desire of 
the lord high Admiral, requesting to know 
whether he would prefer an active flag, or 
a captainship at Greenwich hospital. He 
preferred the latter, and was accordingly 
appointed to it. 

Admiral Evans said, that as he was one 
of those officers whom the gallant admiral 
had called “ yellow admirals,” he must tell 
the House, that the yellow flag was for- 
merly the signa! for punishment in the 
navy, and that he considered the allusion 
entirely gratuitous on the part of the gal- 
lant admiral, 
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Sir G. Cockburn begged his gallant | did not see how it was possible for his hon. 


friend's pardon. He did not anticipate 
that a familiar term like that would have 
given him offence. 

Admiral Evans said, that as his gallant 
friend had disclaimed any reflection on 
him, he was satisfied. ‘The reason that 
induced him to intrude upon the House, 
was his desire to vindicate his profession, 
He would say, that knowing the privations 
naval officers endured, and the anxious 
hours they passed, it was the duty of the 
House to save them from disappointment 
and injustice. The officer inthe navy 
looked to a flag as the pinnacle of his am- 
bition; but if, by patience and perseve- 
rance, he finally became a post captain, it 
was as muchas he could ordinarily expect 
The gallant admiral had asked, what 
right the naval officer had to expect to be 
an admiral, because he might be on the 
post-list ? He answered that he had every 
right. If there was nothing against his 
character, he had a right to look to a flag. 
Not one officer out of ten who entered 
the service, attained the rank of post- 
captain: yet, if he served with an unblem- 
ished character, he deserved all that the 
country could hestow on him. Under the 
present system, aman served for six years, 
and then, by interest, or excellent con- 
duct, was made a lieutenant, and placed 
on half-pay. He thus became an annui- 
tant on the public, a burthen to himself 
and to the country. Perhaps he was 
made a commander, and after serving a 
few years with credit and distinction, by 
special favour, good luck, or great merit, 
was appointed on the post-list. Then he 
was to be told by the gallant admiral, that 
he had no right toexpecta flag. His royal 
highness, the lord high Admiral, he was 
convinced, had every inclination to con- 
sult the benefit of the service. He looked 
towards the exertions of his royal highness 
with the utmost confidence; and, in his 
opinion, the placing of that illustrious per- 
son at the head of the navy was one of 
the greatest boons that was ever conferred 
on that service. He hoped that in future 
the vacillating system of which he com- 
plained,—the system of issuing orders in 
council on one day andretracting them 
the next—would be effectually corrected. 

Lord Althorp said, that his hon. friend 
who moved the present amendment had 
been unfairly alluded to, on account of 
his having referred to the evidence given 
before the finance committee; Now, he 


friend to withhold the information he had 
derived from that source. Those who were 
members of that committee must, he con- 
tended, form their opinion on that infor- 
mation. They could not, otherwise, give 
their votes on this occasion. Undoubted- 
ly their connexion with that committee 
' gave to those who belonged to it more in- 
' formation on the subjects which came be- 
fore it, than other members of that House 
| possessed: but it should be recollected, 
| when they were blamed for making use of 
|the knowledge which they thus obtained, 
| that on these occasions ministers generally 
| had information in their possession when the 
House had none whatever. His hon. friend 
had proposedthat a reduction of the number 
of men called for by the resolution should 
be made, the contemplated reduction being 
equal to the force now employed on the 
coast blockade service. According to the 
statement of the gallant officer, the coast 
blockade force ought to be maintained, for 
two considerations. They were to be 
viewed, not merely as a body of men ne- 
cessary for the protection of the revenue, 
but as a corps of reserve, out: of which 
the navy might be speedily recruited. 
Now, he was ready to consider the coast 
blockade with reference to both these 
points. It appeared to him, that the men 
employed on the coast blockade duty were 
under the direction of the Admiralty ; 
whereas, the preventive service corps, who 
were especially intended for the protection 
of the revenue, were under the control of 
the board of Customs. The consequence 
was, that there must be some jealous feel- 
ing between the two services. He certain- 
ly should consider that the best course 
would be to put them both under the 
board of Customs. By ‘confining the 
whole to the preventive system, a number 
of men might be spared. The duty of 
the preventive service was to seize contra- 
band goods, and to assist in carrying them 
on shore, which might be effected bya 
comparatively small number of men. 
Whereas, the stations of the coast block- 
ade were so near each other, that a much 
larger force was required than would be 
necessary if the other system was adopted. 
He therefore thought it would be much 
better, if the whole force employed for 
the prevention of smuggling should be 
placed under the superintendance of the 
board of Customs.—He should now ad- 
vert to the argument, that it was proper to 
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keep up acorps of two thousand, seven 
hundred men, the number proposed to be 
reduced, as a reserve for recruiting the 
navy in case of necessity. Those men had 
certainly been called into service when a 
pressing necessity occurred ; but naval offi- 
cers generally asserted that there was not 
a worse school for officers than this service, 
which occasioned them to be constantly 
stationed on shore. They did not consi- | 
der the coast blockade service as a fit school 
for rearing up skilful officers; neither did 
they look upon the men themselves to be 
so well disciplined as those who passed 
their time on shipboard. He thought, 
therefore, that this was not the best mode 
of creating an efficient body of seamen, 
and on these grounds he should support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Croker said, the first objection made 
by the noble lord was, that the coast 
blockade and the preventive service being 
placed under different authorities, were 
likely to be mutually jealous of each other. 
This, however, was not the case. The two 
services were perfectly distinct, and never 
came in contact with one another. The 
coast blockade began on the coast of | 
Kent, and extended down the river Thames, 
and part of the river Lea, to Chichester. 
Whether on the extreme point, where the 
services met, there might not be some col- 
lision, he could neither affirm nor deny ; 
but even if there were, that did not con- 
stitute a reason for doing away with the 
coast blockade. Elsewhere, there could 
not be the least contact between the two 
services. The noble lord seemed to be of 
opinion, that the preventive service was 
more useful than the coast blockade, be- | 
cause they got information from the 
revenue department: but did he not know 
that the king’s ships were also employed 
against smugglers, and that the coast | 
blockade were enabled to give information 
to the officers of those ships? For his 
own part, he did not think the proposition 
of the noble lord was of any great moment, 
one way or other ; because either the pre- | 
ventive service or the coast blockade must , 
act on any information given to them. | 
The noble lord had observed, that the 
coast blockade was not the best school for | 
officers. Perhaps it was not for those who 
were going to sea ; but he could not there- | 
fore consent, that it should be altogether | 
thrown overboard. That force was com- | 
manded by officers of the navy. They | 
were lieutenants; and whether the school | 
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was a good or a bad one, those individuals 
had performed the duties allotted to them 
most satisfactorily. The other day, when 
a draught was made from the coast block- 
ade to man the guardships, in consequence 
of the expedition to Lisbon, the captains 
were so well pleased with the conduct of 
the men, that they requested they might 
be allowed to remain in their ships, in a 
greater proportion than the admirals were 
advised to allow. This, unquestionably, 
was a proof of their usefulness. No 
economy would arise from the reduction 
of the proposed grant. If a reduction of 
two thousand seven hundred men were 
made, it would be the duty of the Admiralty 
to full-man the guardships. Thus, the 
same expense would be incurred by the 
public without any return of service. He 
verily believed, that the number sought to 
be reduced would be found to amount to 
little more than the force they would be 
obliged to substitute in theirroom. Here, 
however, was a body of men ready to be 
employed at the shortest notice ; and the 
House must be aware that they had been 
employed three times in the course of the 
last fifteen months. There was, in con- 
sequence, a saving to the public of the 
expense of a complete and efficient force, 
which otherwise they must have kept in 
the guard-ships. They had heard a great 
deal against the practice of impressment. 
Now, he would boldly say, that if it were 
not for the coast blockade, his majesty 
must have sent out press-warrants, on 
account of the expedition to Portugal; as 
had been done in the case of the Spanish 
armament. When hon. members felt so 
strongly the horrors attending impress- 


_ment, and were so anxious for economy, it 
' was rather extraordinary that the very first 


proposition they made for the reduction of 
these estimates would, if successful, have 
the effect of inflicting on the government 
the necessity of having recourse fo impress- 


/ment, while it would rather add to than 


diminish the expense. 

Mr. Maberly said, that in deciding on 
this question, his object was, in the first 
instance, to consider whether the reduc- 
tion proposed was a fair and proper one. 
Now, under ordinary circumstances, he 


should have been stopped, zz démine, from 


proceeding with such an investigation ; be- 
cause official gentlemen alone were usually 
in possession of the facts. But now, when, 
as a member of the finance committee, he 
had obtained information, was he to be 
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told that it was not fair to make use of it ? 
Ir, justice to the gallant officer, he would 
say, that more full, candid, explicit, and 
able evidence than that given by the 
gallant officer had not been submitted to 
the consideration of the committee. There- 
fore he considered that he was doing 
nothing unfair in referring to it. The 
gallant officer had laid great stress on the 
saving of labour and stores which had 
been effected. With respect to labour, he 
gave the hon. baronet no credit at all for 
its reduction: and for this reason—if he 
understood the evidence rightly, no more 
ships of war were wanted—but the number 
on the stocks was near thirty ; and to keep 
up the complement of shipwrights, a sum 
of 30,0002. was required annually. The 
labour of these workmen was, it appeared, 
reduced one day per week; but, in his 
opinion, one-half of that labour ought to 
be put an end to. In point of fact, if they 
were continued, not one quarter of their 
labour would be wanted ; for, if employed 
at all, it must be in repairing and not in 
building ships. He therefore did not give 
the hon. baronet credit for the reduction 
of labour, but felt surprised that it was not 
curtailed to a much greater extent. The 
gallant admiral stated, that there was great 
difficulty in disposing of the shipwrights. 
It appeared that government did not now 
want them; but they kept them because 
they might want them next year or the 
year after. If they proceeded to finish the 
thirty ships, it was clear they would have 
no further employment for those men. 
The question then was, whether it was 
better to finish the labour by degrees, or 
to put an end to it at once? So far from 
his hon. friend deserving censure from the 
gallant admiral, on account of this amend- 
ment, he ought to have moved for a much 
larger reduction. Such a reduction he 
hoped would be made, and that without 
delay. They were called on to vote thirty 
thousand men—a body that occasioned a 
very large expense ; and he certainly had 
heard nothing that could justify such an 
expenditure. 

Sir E. Knatchbull thought it would have 
been much fairer, if the evidence given 
before the finance committee bad not 
been referred to. He thought the com- 
mittee, and even the country, was likely 
to receive injury from the course which 
had been taken. It was most true that 
the gallant officer, and other members of 
the government, had given their evidence 
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in the fairest and most honourable manner : 
but when it was found that that evidence 
was noticed in the House before the labours 
of the committee were at an end, was not 
such a circumstance calculated to induce 
a sort of reserve, or circumspection, with 
respect to persons who would hereafter be 
examined, which would lead them not to 
give so much information as they would 
otherwise have done? With respect to the 
proposed reduction, he could. see no 
economy in the amendment. He believed 
that the system of smuggling was much 
contracted in consequence of the employ- 
ment of the force which it was proposed 
to reduce; but the impression on his mind 
was, that if it could be avoided, seamen 
ought not to be employed in that way. 

Mr. Curteis thought, that in the present 
circumstances of the country it would be 
most unwise to reduce the force of the 
navy. Perhaps it would be soon found 
necessary to raise ten thousand additional 
seamen, instead of disbanding two thou- 
sand. That, he thought, was not at all 
improbable. The preventive _ service, 
under the board of Customs, had put an 
end to smuggling. He did not mean to 
argue whether the system was or was not 
good in itself, but certainly the end for 
which it was established had been answered. 

Mr. Bernal said, a gallant officer who 
was employed in the coast-blockade-ser- 
vice, had informed him that the trans- 
actions in which the individuals connected 
with that service were employed, were 
such as greatly deteriorated the cha- 
racter of British seamen. If he voted for 
the amendment of his hon. friend, he did 
not think he should be doing any mischief 
to the naval service. It would be given 
with a view to the reduction of the coast- 
blockade-service, and not with any desire 
to weaken the naval service generally. 

Mr. Calcraft supported the original 
resolution. Government had told the 
House, that 30,000 men were necessary, 
and that, if they did not choose to employ 
a portion of these men in the preventive 
service, it would be expedient to fully 
man the guardships, where the seamen 
did nothing ; but as in the case of Portugal, 
the country derived benefit from the la- 
bours of the men occupied in the preven- 
tive service. Surely, then, they would 
not deprive the navy of such a force, 
which might next year be wanted in the 
Mediterranean. It would be most impolitic 
to deprive the navy of upwards of one 
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fifteenth of its whole strength. Now he 
wished to ask, if the inconveniences which 
he had anticipated before the discussion 
began, of relying on the evidence taken 
before the finance committee, had not 
been fully illustrated. What had the 
members of the finance committee and 
of government done? Why, they had 
flatly contradicted each other. Now, how 
was he to come to a satisfactory opinion 
upon the contending statements? There 
was but one way. Let him read the evi- 
dence. From that he was for the present 
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possessed, as a means of opposing that 
which he considered unnecessary. With 
regard to the observation of the hon, 
member upon the subject of smuggling, 
he stated it as a fact, that the gallant 
admiral declared he conceived the block- 
ade men were not necessary for the put- 
ting down smuggling; and he must repeat 
that the gallant admiral did say so, and, 
therefore, he objected to the additional 
force employed for that purpose. With 
respect to the vote itself, he thought he 
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shut out, because this finance committee | 


had made no report. The finance com- 


mittee had either made up their minds or | 
they had not. If they had, why did theynot | 


report? If they had not, why did they 


come forward to give the House inform- | 
As to the general question, he | 


ation ? 
was of opinion that government were per- 
fectly right in maintaining a sufficient 
naval force, under the present circum- 
stances of the country. He thought they 
did not ask too much when they required 
thirty thousand men ; and for his part, 


had put it on the right footing when he 
described it to be not so much an expense 
of 200,900/. as an addition to the force 
of the country. 

Sir G. Cockburn, in explanation, ob- 
served, that he did certainly say, in his 
evidence, that the coast-biockade force 
was not absolutely necessary for the 
suppression of smuggling, but he had 
‘added, that there were considerable na- 
val advantages to be derived from it 
in other ways. In his evidence before the 
committee he had said, that the sup- 
| pression of smuggling, might be provided 


he would not give his vote for the reduc- | for in another way, but not so effectually. 


tion of a single man. 


| He at the same time took occasion to 


Sir H. Parnell defended the finance | point out to the committee the advan- 
committee from the censure of not having | tage which the naval service derived from 


made a report. The House would recol- 
lect, that the finance committee of 1817 


did make a report, but he would ask any | 
hon. member to point out the good which | 
Any hon. | 


resulted from that report. 
member who would take the trouble to 


the blockade service in cases of emergen- 
'cy, and the great saving which resulted 
from their being substituted for Custom- 
house otiicers. 

Mr. Hume said, he had never before 
heard, that a member of a committee was 


refer to the report, would see at once that | precluded from giving an opinion on any 


the committee and its report were used 
merely for the purpose of helping the 
government to accomplish the mea- 
sures they had in contemplation at the 


time, and that no advantage was derived | 


from the labours of the committee, with 
reference to the financial condition of the 
country. The present committee had 
avoided the errors of its predecessors, by 
taking time to become possessed of all 
the requisite information before they ven- 
tured to make a report. When he addressed 
the House before, he had pointed out, 
as an individual member of the House, 
the objections he felt to the vote of thirty 
thousand men, and he had availed him- 
self, as he had a right to do, of the inform- 
ation he obtained elsewhere. When, 
therefore, he was asked to vote money 
for the naval service, and the prevention 
of smuggling, he thought he had full 
right to make use of any information he 


subject before that House. He had not a 
single page of the evidence by him; but if 
he had thought that such a question would 
have been raised, he would have brought 
down the whole, and read from it every 
syllable which bore upon the subject. 
Why were they, in the present state of 
the country, to vote thirty thousand men, 
when, at former periods, a smaller number 
had been found necessary? At other 
periods, whenever an increase was pro- 
posed, it was considered the duty of the 
person proposing it to state the reasons of 
it. Every augmentation of our force had 
been declared necessary, from the existence 
of new services; but as those new services 
ceased, our force had not been diminished ; 
and no reason had been assigned for con- 
tinuing a force when the cause which 
created it had ceased to exist. What was 
the reason that they should now keep up 
such a force as this, when they had not the 
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means of paying for it? He called upon 
the House to reduce this number, unless a 
satisfactory reason were assigned for keep- 
ing itup. They were told that the finance 
committee had not made up their minds 
on this subject; but why had they not ? 
Because the mass of business which had 
been thrown upon them had precluded 
the possibility of their giving the subject 
due consideration. The gallant admiral 
had stated, that this force was necessary 
in order that they might be prepared for 
armaments; but could there be any com- 
parison between the situation of this coun- 
try in 1792, with fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand men, and the situation of the ¢ountry 
now, with the vast increase which had 
been made to its forces? Every foreign 
power was reducing its navy; and why 
should we be keeping up ours? Why 
should we be exhausting our resources in 
time of peace? Was it that when war 
came, the country should be unable to 
bear the expense of it? He thought they 
ought to reduce every establishment. He 
did not confine his oservations to the 
navy, which he believed to be the princi- 
pal arm of England; and, if he thought 
that a reduction would injure it, as far as 
purposes of national defence were con- 
cerned, he would not support reduction. 
He thought, however, that our naval force 
might safely be reduced by one-tenth. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than to 
keep up a war establishment in time of 
peace; because nothing was more likely 
to make them thrust their heads foolishly 
into other people’s quarrels. The gallant 
admiral had stated before the committee, 
that a large naval force was necessary to 
protect our commerce ; but did he recol- 
lect that America had not one-tenth the 
force afloat that we had? And yet he 
would venture to say, that the commercial 
flag of America was as much respected as 
that of England. There wss a positive 
deficiency in the Ways and Means; how 
was this to be provided for except by re- 
ductions or new taxes? He thought it an 
important fact, that they were called upon 
to vote nine thousand marines, and yet five 
thousand of them were always at home. 
At the same time, too, the military force 
continued the same, and therefore they 
could easily spare two or three thousand 
marines. He was sorry that his hon. 
friend had not proposed this reduction as 
well as the other. He would contend that 
they were now leaving it to ministers to 


Navy Estimates. 


| there. 
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decide what force should be kept; and, if 
this were to be the case, the sooner that 
House was shut up the better [a laugh]. 
Yes, he would rather see the affairs of the 
country managed by one responsible indi- 
vidual, than by a House of Commons in- 
attentive to the wants and interests of the 
people. Now, they had ministers who re- 
presented his majesty; but had they any 
responsibility? No more than he had. 
Nay, not half as much as he had; for he 
was responsible to those who sent him 
A reason for keeping up this force 
ought to be assigned. If peace was to be 
preserved, the force was too great; if war 
was expected, let ministers say so, and he 
would not say another word. 

Sir C. Cole said, that, with respect to 
the blockade service, he was ready to ad- 
mit that the execution of that service was 
apt to lead men away from what would be 
called proper and correct service; but 
there was no service in which a seaman’s 
courage and abilities were more exercised. 
Why, then, should they take it away? If 
he were appointed to the command of a 
ship of the line, nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to have one hundred 
men from this service to serve under him. 
He did think the proposal of reduction 
was very extraordinary, when it was noto- 
rious that all the other powers, and espe- 
cially France, were mcreasing instead of 
diminishing their naval force. 

Sir J. Beresford said, that since the 
year 1792, every power had been endea- 
vouring to get the better of the English 
navy. ‘The proposal for reduction, there- 
fore, seemed to him to be a most extraor- 
dinary one. if it were agreed to, and 
there should arise an American or any 
other war, in what a condition would this 
country be placed ? 

Sir Janes Graham said, he had not 
been prepared, on entering the House, for 
the proposition of the hon. baronet, and 
he had listened with great attention to the 
arguments on both sides—prepared, if he 
should see reason, to urge upon the go- 
vernment the observance of that economy 
which the finances of the country required. 
Bat, after the able arguments which he 
had heard from the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and from the hon. member for 
Wareham, he could not vote for the pro- 
posed reduction. He was bound to be- 
lieve on the authority of ministers, that if 
this force were done away with, it would 
be necessary to man the guard-ships, and 
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that thus a great increase would be occa- 
sioned in the expenditure. Considering 
the delicate posture of affairs, he thought 
that ministers had exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in not reducing the estimate. A de- 


claration of war had been made by Russia | 


against Turkey. If we wished to preserve 
peace, we must not deprive our right arm 
of its vigour. Besides, it would be un- 
worthy of this country to acknowledge to 
Europe, what indeed was not the fact, that 
our resources were so completely exhaust- 
ed that we were incapable of maintaining 


a naval force of thirty thousand men. | 


Nay, he was sure that, if it were necessary, 
there was nota Briton who would not 
join in an effort to double the number. 
The amendment was negatived, and the 
original motion agreed to. 
tion then took place on several of the re- 
solutions. 


again. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 19. 


Roman Carnotic Criaims-—Conre- 
RENCE BETWEEN THE Two Houvses.] 


A conversa- | 


After which, the chairman re- | 
ported progress and asked leave to sit | 
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‘would be more convenient if the noble 
marquis would postpone his motion to the 
Friday in the following week. 

The Marquis of Cleveland said,: that 
though some noble lords might wish for 
an early day, yet he, in common with 
| other noble lords, felt he had a duty to 
perform in a very high quarter, to which 
he, and other noble lords probably, thought 
it their duty to attend. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped that Monday the 9th 
of June, might be fixed upon. 

The resolution was accordingly ordered 
to be taken into consideration on Monday, 
| the 9th of June; for which day their lord- 

ships were ordered to be summoned. 


Roman Catholic Claims— 


| 
| Roman CatnoricCiatms—Perition 
| OF THE CaTHoLics OF ENGLAND.] Earl 
| Grey rose for the purpose of once more 
offering to their lordships’ consideration, a 
Petition from the great body of the Roman 
| Catholics of England, praying for restora- 
tion to a full enjoyment of the rights of 
| the constitution. The petitioners present- 
| ed their claims to their lordships’ consider- 
| ation, on the strong ground that they 
| had done nothing to merit exclusion. The 
petitioners humbly offered to their lord- 


The Duke of Wellington moved, that the | ships’ consideration,—and they appealed 
following lords be managers of the Confer- | to the best periods of history as proofs of 
ence with the Commons, viz.—The lord | their assertion,—that with respect to them 
President (earl Bathurst), the duke of De- | no paramount political necessity for such 
vonshire, earl Grey, earl Vane, the earl of | exclusion existed. They appealed to their 
Eldon, the bishop of Durham and lord Col- | conduct in many instances, both in ancient 
chester, At half-past five, the above noble | and modern times, for proofs of their un- 
lords went to the Painted Chamber, and | deviating loyalty and zealous devotion to 
returned again almost immediately. the interests of their country, of their 

Earl Bathurst then stated, that he had | steady attachment to the constitution, to 
gone to the Painted Chamber, and met | the support of which, though deprived of 
there Sir F. Burdett and other members | its benefits, they had never thought any 
of the House of Commons, who, in the | sacrifice too great. They had repeatedly 





name of the whole House, delivered into 
his hand the paper he now held, which he 
begged might be read by the clerk at the 
table. 

The clerk then read the paper, which 
was the Resolution passed by the Com- 
mons, to which resolution the Commons 
desired their Lordships’ concurrence. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
not having understood it to be the inten- 
tion of any noble lord to propose any day 
upon which to take into consideration the 
communication from the Commons, he rose 
for the purpose of moving that the resolu- 
tion be taken into consideration on Friday, 
the 30th inst. 

The Duke of Wellington thought it 


| contrivuted their property, and unsparingly 
risked their lives, in the support of that 
constitution, whenever the services of the 
state required them; and no man was more 
competent than the noble duke opposite, 
to bear testimony to the bravery displayed 
in those contests in which they had been 
the humble instruments and partakers of 
his fame—to the noble manner in which 
they had supported the honour of the 
country and the independence of that 
constitution, of the benefits of which they 
were still deprived. The petitioners 
further appealed, in proof that there was 
| nothing in their religion incompatible with 

religious or civil liberty, or dangerous to 

the interests of the state, to the conduct 
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of their ancestors in the best periods of | guarantee of this country, for the safety 
our history. They referred to the resistance and security of Europe, and for an out- 
made by their Catholic ancestors, and by ward defence to this country, was the 
a Catholic sovereign, to all attempts made | union of these Protestant States of Hol- 
by the see of Rome to encroach on the 'land, undera Protestant sovereign, with 
temporal rights and constitutional liberty | the Catholic States of the Netherlands pro- 
of the kingdom. They referred to the moted; it being a fundamental article of 
conduct of their ancestors in the glorious | the union, that, in the administration of 
reign of queen Elizabeth, when they were | government, and capacity for civil and mi- 
found in the first ranks of the supporters | litary offices—that which was called po- 
of the Crown, and even assisting in defeat- | litical power—no distinction whatever 
ing that blow which was aimed at the civil | should be made between the members of 
and religious institutions of the country, | those states, on account of any difference 
even though made under the sanction of | in a opinion. Holland was essen- 
the pope. They denied a divided allegi- | tially Protestant, as well as this country. 
ance. They denied that their respect for | The political, civil, and religious relations 
the spiritual authority of the see of Rome | of the two countries were very much alike. 
did in any way withdraw them from paying | That country had been freed from great 
that obedience which they owed to the | persecution and bigotted power, with the 
temporal authority of the king, as esta- | assistance of this country— upheld by us 
blished by the laws of the country. They | in security, and redeemed from a tyranny 
appealed to the example and institutions | which had well nigh overwhelmed the 
of all states in modern Europe. They | world; and in that very arrangement, to 
appealed emphatically to the wise and | which the noble duke opposite contributed, 
beneficent policy of the king of Hanover, | the principle was sanctioned as one of 
who admitted to a full participation of | security to a Protestant state, and as an 
civil rights all subjects of whatever per- | outward defence for the government of 
suasion, and who excluded from the code | England ; that no differences or disquali- 
of constitutional law of that country any | fications should exist on account of religi- 
disqualification of any class of his subjects, | ous opinions.—He had thought it neces- . 
on account of religious opinions. “They | sary to state thus much to the House. 
appealed to every state of Europe, with | Perhaps some of their lordships might 
the exception of Spain and Portugal, and | think he had gone too far, upon present- 
some part of Italy, for a proof that, in the ' ing a petition; but he could not help call- 
service of the country, the union of the | ing upon their lordships to consider the 
different persuasions, Protestant and Ca- | matter before they came to discuss the 
tholic, might be beneficial, and would not | subject of which his noble friend had given 
weaken, but consolidate and strengthen | notice. After what he had stated, he 
our security. But above all, they appealed | should think it extraordinary if he were 
to all the free states of Europe to show | still to be told-—and by the very ministers 
that their religion was not incompatible | who sanctioned the treaty which he had 
with civil liberty,—a charge most strange | mentioned—that the provision introduced 
to be made in this country, where the very | into it for the security of Europe, could 
foundation of our liberty had been laid by | not be adopted in this country, without 
our Catholic ancestors. They appealed to | danger to the constitution.—There were 
the free states of Switzerland, and still | one or two other observations which he 
more to that union of the Protestant states | wished to make. This was a petition from 
of Holland and the Catholic states of the | the Roman Catholics of England: they 
Netherlands, sanctioned and effected by | prayed for the full enjoyment of those 
this country for the general security of | rights to which they were entitled in com- 
Europe, and as an outward defence to this | mon with every other class of his majesty’s 
country, made in peace for the general | subjects, and their exclusion from which 
safety. They appealed to these things | must be deemed an injustice, unless there 
with confidence, and trusted they would | existed grounds to justify such exelusion. 
meet with their lordships’ most serious | Now, no such grounds could be shown. 
consideration. It had been stated, that | Their situation was one of peculiar hard- 
this country was essentially Protestant: | ship. It was a great aggravation of the 
so were the States of Holland essentially | injuries of which they complained, to see 
Protestant: yet, under the sanction and | themselves excluded even from the limited 
VOL, XIX, | 2C 
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privileges which had been extended to the 
Irish Catholics. The present petition was 
signed by the duke of Norfolk, premier | 
peer, and earl marshal of England ; and by | 
the great body of the ancient and respect- | 
able Catholic gentry of this country. It | 
contained the names of thirteen thousand 
persons, all of whom complained of their 
unjust exclusion from the benefits of the 
constitution under which they lived, and 
all of whom were now fulfilling their duties 
to the state in the most meritorious man- 
ner. On this,‘as on every former occasion, 
they came before their lordships in the 
spirit of conciliation and peace; evincing 
no perverse disposition to cavil at the 
grounds on which, should their prayer be 
acceded, their lordships would be pleased 
to extend to them the benefits which they 
sought at their hands. He believed that 
the best security was to be found in the 
adoption of this great measure; but, at the 
same time, the petitioners would not ob- 
ject to any security which was not incon- 
sistent with the rules of the church to 
which they belonged. For himself, they 
should ever find in him a zealous supporter 
of their claims; satisfied as he was that 
the great work of religious peace and poli- 
tical security never could be accomplished, 
except on grounds of mutual satisfaction 
to all parties. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 19. 

SUPPLY OFWaTER TO THEMETROPOLIS. | 
Sir F. Burdett said, he wished to cail the 
attention of the Secretary for the Home 
Department to the state of the supply of 
Water to the Metroplis. It involved mat- 
ters of great importance, and was closely 
connected with the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants. He could have wished 
that the report which had been made upon 
the subject had gone a little further than 
it did, and had pointed out, not only the 
defects of the present system, but also the 
remedy that might be applied to them. 
What he proposed was, to carry the in- 
quiry a step further, and empower the 
committee to consider of a plan for the 
improvement of the water supplied to the 
metropolis. The opinion of engineers 
should be taken upon the subject, and the 


Supply of Water to the Metropolis. 





most practicable mode of procuring an 
abundant and wholesome supply of water | 
investigated. What he now wished to | 
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know was, whether the right hon. gentle- 
man entertained any idea of this sort; and 
what course it was proposed to take in 
relation to a subject of such importance 
to the health and comfort of the community ? 
He hoped government would take upon 
itself this task of making the preliminary 
inquiry, and would not grudge a few hun- 
dred pounds in employing for that pur- 
pose some able and practical engineers. 
At all events he trusted the evil so loudly 
complained of would not be allowed to 
continue. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said he had read the 
minutes of the report alluded to, with con- 
siderableinterest. It was natural enough 
thatcompanies formed in order to supply the 
metropolis with that essential of comfort, 
and indeed of life, should forny these asso- 
ciations with a view to the private profit 
and emolument likely to arise out of the 
speculation. The next thing probably 
considered was the obtaining the supply 
required, and the last the quality of the 
water itself. Of these companies there 
were five principal ones. The New River, 
the East London, West Middlesex, Chel- 
sea, and Grand Junction Companies, sup- 
plying the northern parts of London and 
the city of Westminster. With reference 
to the evidence as respected the Grand 
Junction Water Company against the 
quality of whose water several insinuations 
had been thrown out during the examina- 
tion, he did not think the water could be 
characterised as bad. It appeared from 
the statements in evidence—‘ That the 
portion of the town upen the north side of 
the river Thames, including the cities of 
London and Westminster, is supplied 
daily with a quantity of water amount- 
ing to nearly twenty-six millions of 
gallons, and that the total number of 
houses and buildings receiving this supply 
amounts to about one hundred and forty- 
four thousand. The water is of course very 
unequally distributed, the average con- 
sumption in each house being apparently 
greatest in the district supplied by the 
Grand Junction Company, where it amounts 
to about three hundred and sixty-three 
gallons daily per house. Taking the average 
of the whole supply, the daily consumption 
of each house is about one hundred and 
eighty gallons. Of this water, more than 
one half of which is derived from the 
Thames, a large portion is delivered at 
very considerable elevations above the 
level of the river, constituting what is 
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called high service ; for which purpose fif- 
teen steam-engines are employed, exerting 
a power of about one thousand one hun- 
dred and five horses.” There was no 
doubt, therefore, that the supply was 
great and abundant. Then as to its 
alleged insalubrity, the evidence was rather 
against that presumption. Though it was 
asserted, that the supply of water was not 
free from the suspicion of insalubrity, 
there was no proof of indisposition having 
been occasioned by its use. At the same 
time it was impossible not to be convinced 
of the great impurity of the Thames water, 
and that, if it could be had, it would be highly 
desirable to obtain a supply from a purer 
source. For these ten years past the water 
had been deteriorating in quality; as was 
proved by various fishermen, who had 
found it necessary to abandon that mode 
of obtaining a livelinood, in consequence 
of the insalubrity of the water driving away 
the fish. In truth, the fisherman’s trade 
was destroyed, and, strange to tell, ecls, 
from Holland, imported here, would not 
live in Thames water. The grcat remedy 
proposed by the committee was filtration ; 
and, perhaps, by filtering it the water 
might be cleansed of all insects or other 


matter suspended in it. Indeed, looking | 
‘taking the scheme employ those engi- 


at the report itself, the objection against 
Thames water was one rather of feeling 
than of just or serious alarm. The next 
question of importance was, from what 
source the improved supply was to be ob- 
tained, and at whose expense? Certainly, 
it ought not to be provided by government, 
nor the expense defiayed by the public. 
If so, the supply would certainly never be 
procured at so cheap a rate as it had 
hitherto been, at the charge of individual 
projectors. The present immense supply 
of water was the fruit of private speeula- 
tions. That splendid establishment at Edin- 


burgh was a similar speculation. Why, | 
then, was it to be supposed, if the public | 


were dissatisfied with its supply, that an- 


other company would not arise making a | 


purer supply the basis of its prospectus ? 


He did not mean to hold out any en- | 


couragement to such a speculation, much 
less offer any inducement to it. If then, 
the enterprise was not one in which go- 


‘ vernment could with consistency interfere, 
certainly it ought not to interfere with | 


the preliminary appointment of engineers, 
the choice of whom ought to rest with the 
companies who were to trust them with 


the administration and employment of. 
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| their capital. The project of the building . 
of Waterloo-bridge and the Thames Tun- 
nel, great as they were in the outlay, origi- 
nated and were carried on by private spe- 
culators. Another important considera- 

‘tion was, that the interference of govern- 

| ment would be likely to be very unpopular, 

/as an interference with private property. 

| If the public health required a very pure 
water, it appeared that such could not be 

| procured from any part of the Thames on 
this side of Teddington. To the river 

' Colne there were many objections. If in 

| filtration no adequate remedy were to be 

‘found, possibly it would be attempted to 

be remedied by the formation of another 

company, which most probably would start 
upon that principle. As to the success of 
it, the parties interested in such a specu- 
lation must determine for themselves ; but 
it would, for the reasons enumerated, be 
very improper and unwise that govern- 
ment should involve itself in the respon- 
sibility of such an enterprise. He did not 
think that it would be prudent for govern- 
ment to interfere in the appointment of 
those engineers who were to point out 
the manner in which individuals were to 





invest their property. The best way cer- 
tainly would be, to let the persons under- 


neers whom they preferred, to take levels, 
and suggest plans for accomplishing the 


tee) 


speculation. 
Here the conversation dropped. 


Strate or our Fore1Gcn RELATIONS 
=+Turkey anon Greece.] Sir Robert 
Wilson on rising to put the questions of 
which he had given notice, respecting the 
State of our Relations with Foreign Powers, 
observed, that, upon several preceding oc- 





casions, he had felt it his duty to address 
questions to his majesty’s government on 
the subject of our foreign transactions. 
Tn doing so he was not influenced by any 
wish to embarrass the government, to in- 
vite them to any premature disclosure, or 
to express any opinion of disapprobation 
against the motives or conduct of that 
government. On the contrary, he might 
once for all say, that so far from enter- 
taining any views unfriendly to the pre- 
sent administration, he considered them, 
without reference to the circamstances 
which attended their appointment, as pos- 
_ sessing more power to do good, and less 
likelihood to be counteracted in the en- 
deavours to do so, than any other govern- 
2C2 
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ment that could be found in the present 
state of parties. When he had addressed 
‘a question to the secretary for the Home 
Department on a former occasion, he did 
not press him for an answer, because there 
was nothing in the aspect of affairs at 
that period which assunred a character so 
decisive as was to be inferred from recent 
events. Since then, however, important 
events had arisen, and were proceeding 
with such apparent velocity to their con- 
summation, as to demand imperiously the 
attention of ministers. The last time he 
had addressed his question to the right 
hon. gentleman, the Ottoman government 
had published that extraordinary manifesto 
which, while it breathed a spirit of the 
most aggravated hostility against Russia, 
did not disturb the existing relations be- 
tween herand that power. The right hon. 
gentleman had then stated, that no change 
had taken place in the diplomatic rela- 
tions of England and Russia. At the 
same time he did not admit that any 
change had taken place in the relations be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte. 
But since then, war had been declared by 
Russia; and not only had war been de- 
clared, but her forces had been put in motion 


-—they had crossed the Pruth, and were now 


probably on the other side of the Danube, 
advancing upon Constantinople. There 
was, he believed, a general opinion, that 
Constantinople itself would be carried with 
little difficulty. But, if it was to be as- 
sailed by Russia alone, and assailed only 
upon that side to which her operations 
seemed to be confined, he thought it could 
not be reduced without considerable diffi- 
culty. He therefore did not apprehend 
that the movement was attended with so 
much certainty on the part of Russia, or 
so much peril on that of Constantinople, 
as was commonly imagined. There was, 
however, enough in the circumstances he 
had already mentioned to justify him in 
asking, what were the relations at present 
existing between this country and Russia ? 
There was another point which seemed to 
him to require some explanation also. It 
was now evident that France, one of the 
parties to the treaty of London, had not 
only taken measures for raising eight-mil- 
lions of francs, as a loan to Greece,—had 
not only appointed a consul-general to 
Greece, with the consent of this country, 
but had called out the remnant of the 
conscriptions of 1825, 1826, and 1827, 
amounting jn all to about ninety thousand 
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men, for the avowed purpose of placing 
herself in a situation to take advantage 
of the new circumstances which might 
arise. Those facts did not only rest upon 
the messages to the chambers, but were 
stated in the speech of the French minis- 
ter. That minister, after alluding to the 
declaration of Russia, proceeded to state, 
that “important modifications in foreign 
affairs had made it his duty to calculate 
all contingencies—to call the attention of 
the king and his council to the possible 
consequences of a new situation, and to 
show that at all events their first care 
should be to place their military force on 
a footing of relative equality with those of 
other powers.” The speech went on to 
state, that, “though they could not deny 
Russia the right of enforcing its treaties 
with the Porte, yet, without desiring to 
exaggerate the consequences of that sepa- 
rate action, it must be felt, that the re- 
spective situations of the powers, with re- 
gard to Turkey, required from them some 
explanation on the mode of carrying into 
execution the treaty which was common 
to them all. But further, the speech went 
on to declare, that “ France, for its part, 
could not behold with indifference the pro- 
tracted misfortunes of the Greeks, to 
whom this intervention of the three great 
powers had given a right to entertain better 
prospects; and that the solicitude of the 
king, in concert with the wishes so often 
and so strongly expressed in the chambers, 
would take care that measures be taken to 
relieve at least so much misery.” It was 
impossible to read this language without 
feeling that it conveyed a tone, if not of 
inculpation, at all events of uneasiness and 
regret: as if England were capable of 
shrmking from her engagements, or con- 
fining herself to mere verbal flourishes on 
the part of the suffering Greeks, who 
were exposed to such unmerited misery. 
If England were capable of adopting such 
a course, he should consider it one of the 
greatest calamities that could befall her ; 
for no policy could be more unfortunate 
than that of giving France just ground 
for withdrawing herself upon that ques- 
tion. The ultimate effect would be, to 
throw France into the arms of Russia, 
and to enable them at any time to endan- 
ger the balance of power as regulated at 
the treaty of Vienna; it would be to throw 
this country into a situation to receive 
affronts, the resenting or not resenting of 








which would be equally disastrous, He 
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did not appeal to the right hon. gentleman 
with any view of advising a mad crusade, 
in conjunction with France, on behalf of 
theGreeks. All he desired was, that some 
relief should be afforded to enable them 
to maintain four thousand or five thousand 
men in active service,—-a force which, 
under the present circumstances, would 
not only enable the Greek government to 
drive the Ottomans from the Morea, but 
to put down the anarchists, who, at all 
periods of the contest, had done the 
greatest mischief to their cause. Under 
the aspect which affairs had now assumed, 
the Greek cause had become the dyke, on 
the rapid ‘movement of whose waters the 
preservation of the European system, and 
the general interests of civilization, were 
likely to depend, France had done much 
to conciliate the good will of this country. 
She had not only manifested a friendly 
spirit towards England, but seemed willing 
to exchange the pursuit of military glory 
for the more substantial benefit of civic 
virtues,—a course which, if she persisted 
in, would render her not only one of the 
greatest but one of the freest governments 
in the universe. Under these circum- 
stances, he was anxious to put the ques- 
tion, whether the British government in- 
tended, in conjunction with France and 
Russia, to take steps for the speedy per- 
formance of those engagements to which 
they were bound by the treaty of London ? 
—There was one more pointto which he felt 
it necessary to allude. It distressed him 
to think that any thing he might say could 
for a moment be conceived to attach any 
blame to the brave men who had distin- 
guished themselves in the battle of Na- 
varino, by seeming to doubt whether that 
battle had been followed up by all the con- 
clusive advantages of which it was suscep- 
tible. If the ports of the Morea could 
have been blockaded after the battle of 
Navarino—he did not mean to say that 
they could—but if they could have been 
blockaded, the removal of many thousand 
Greeks into Egypt, where they were con- 
signed to the most disgusting treatment, 
would have been avoided. He was pre- 
vented by delicacy from stating to the 
House the fate to which the unfortunate 
women and children transported from 
Greece into Egypt were exposed, accord- 
ing to accounts which he had received. 
He put this question in the spirit of in- 
formation, not of reproof, and should con- 
clude with repeating the three questions, 
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to which he hoped for answers from the 
right hon. gentleman. The first was, whe- 
ther the British government still adhered 
to the treaty of the 6th of July? The 
second was whether they proposed to com- 
bine with France in operations for the 
speedy fulfilment of the object of that 
treaty,—supposing Russia, of course, to 
be a party? and the third was, whether 
they had received any information from 
the naval commanders in the Mediterra- 
nean, to account for not having blockaded 
the ports of the Morea after the battle of 
Navarino ¢ 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, if he abstained 
from any comments on the variety of ob- 
servations with which the hon. gentleman 
had prefaced his particular questions, he 
trusted that no inference of any kind 
would be drawn from his silence. He 
trusted it would be sufficient for him to 
allude to the inconvenience which must 
arise from the partial discussion of such 
important matters, in the absence of that 
full information which alone could enable 
the House to decide upon the conduct of 
the government. If he did not enter into 
any detailed answer to the different ques- 
tions, he trusted they would not interpret 
his conduct into any unwillingness on his 
part to defend every step which had been 
taken by his majesty’s government in 
those transactions, but that they would 
consider prudence alone as the motive 
which dictated caution upon all the topics, 
and absolute silence upon some of them.— 
With respect to the particular questions 
now put, all the answer he could give, 
consistently with his duty was this, — 
that from the. moment the* treaty of the 
6th of July was signed, there had been on 
the part of the advisers of the Crown, a 
sincere desire scrupulously to fulfil its 
engagements. He thought he might also 
say, that it was the opinion of the govern- 
ment, considering the length of the strug- 
gle between Greece and Turkey, that the 
interests of humanity, as well as of Eng- 
land and Europe, required that an end 
should be put to the contest as soon as 
possible, and a permanent arrangement 
effected, as to the relations in which Tur- 
key and Greece should hereafter stand 
towards each other. England was pre- 
pared to fulfil all her engagements, and 
in common with her allies to concert the 
means of carrying the treaty into execu- 
tion. It was now notorious to the world, that 
events had materially changed the relations 
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in which one of the parties stood towards 
Turkey. It was notorious that war had been 
declared by Russia, upon grounds apper- 
taining to her own condition, That decla- 
ration had not changed the disposition of 
the three parties “respectively towards 
Greece: it had not released the parties 
from their engagements ; but, by altering 
the character of one of the powers into 
that of a belligerent towards Turkey, it 
involved important considerations, as to 
the means by which the treaty was to be 
carried into effect. Into those considera- 
tions he, for the present, should not enter. 
When the period arrived, he should be 
prepared to show that the conduct pursued 
by his majesty’s ministers was, in all re- 
spects, reconcileable with the maintenance 
of good faith, and the fulfilment of our 
engagement with respect to Turkey and 
Greece. As to the second question, it 
was their wish to avoid, as far as possible, 
the principle of interfering with the inter- 
nal concerns of other countries, and to 
limit their operations to the precise ob- 
jects of the treaty. With respect to the 
question about blockading the ports of the 
Morea, he should only say, that instruc- 
tions had been immediately issued by the 
government, directing that arrangements 
should be made for carrying the blockade 
into effect, and that explanations were 
required, and information had been re- 
ceived upon that subject, the result of 
which he must be excused from entering 
into at present. He hoped that, if he 
had not given a full answer to all the 
questions, the House would attribute his 
silence to a sense of public duty, and not 
to any wish to avoid explanation when the 
proper time for making it should arrive. 


East Rerrorpo Disrrancuisementr 
Brtu.] The House, on the motion of 
Mr. Tennyson, went into a committee on 
this bill. 

Mr. N. Calvert asked the hon. gentle- 
man whether it was his intention to 7 perse- 
vere in this bill 4 

Mr. Tennyson replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, that in that case, 
he should move an amendment; for he 
could not consent to the county of Not- 
tingham being deprived of two of its 
members, as it already had not above its 
fair share. It was therefore his intention 
to move, that instead of the right of 
voting being taken away from the borough, 
it should be put into the hands of such 
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persons in the borough and the adjoining 
hundred as were independent in their 
circumstances, and therefore less likely to 
be biassed in the giving of their vote. 
The substance of his amendment was, 
that the right of voting should remain 
with those only who were rated in their 
poor-rates at 20/. a year, and that the 
returning officer should be rated at 40/. a 
‘year. 

Dr. Phillimore thought that the hon. 
gentleman ought to move for the postpone- 
ment of the preamble. 

The Chairman (Mr. John Wood) said, 
he understood that could not be done. 

The preamble was then read, and Mr. 
N. Calvert moved an amendment to the 
above effect. 

Mr. Peel doubted whether the hon. 
gentleman had adopted the most con- 
venient cqurse, as he did not think that 
the preamble was applicable to the nature 
of this amendment. 

Mr. Tennyson rose and spoke as 
follows:—Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
the disposition manifested by the House on 
a former night, in favour of the proposal 
of my hon. friend, | must confess [ did 
entertain a hope that he would have decid - 
ed to abandon it after what has since 
occured in the other House of parliament, 
with regard to the bill for disfranchising 
the borough of Penryn. The main grounds 
upon which he received the support of the 
House no longer exist; but as he thinks it 
expedient to persevere, | wish to remind 
the committee that, by the vote of 
the 2ist of March, to which I have refer- 
red, we are not in any manner bound to 
adopt this proposition. That vote merely 
enabled this committee to take it into con- 
sideration, and to examine the claims of 
the hundred of Bassctlaw in competition 
with those of the important town, to which 
this bill yet destines the elective franchise. 

And now, Sir, that ample time has been 
allowed for reflection, and for collecting 
the general fecling throughout the country 
on this subject,—I do trust, that in a case 
where no man will deny that the whole 
current of public opinion is adverse to my 
hon. friend’s proposal, and where reason, 
justice, and expediency are, as I will un- 
dertake to shew, clearly arrayed against 
it, the committee will at least pause before 
it shall consent to that proposal, 

The right hon. gentleman opposite, 
(Mr. Secretary Peel) and those who act 
with him, although they consented to give 
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this authority to the committee, are still as 
much at liberty'as any other members of 
this House. The proposition did not pro- 
ceed fromthem. The right hon. gentleman 
has distinctly disclaimed it. But, even if 
it had originated with him, it merely re- 
serves to those who either proposed or 
voted for it, the power of consideration, 
without pledging them to any specific ul- 
terior course. Even if the other House 
had agreed to transfer the elective fran- 
chise from Penryn to Manchester, this 
would have been the state of the ques- 
tion ;—but when the power, thus given to 
the committee, was part of an arrange- 
ment which had relation to the disposition 
of both these boroughs,— an arrangement 
suggested by the right hon. gentleman 
himself, upon the hypothesis that the pri- 
vilege of Penryn was to be given to Man- 
chester,—it appears to me, that since it is 
now clearly ascertained that no such trans- 
fer will take place, the right hon. gentle- 
man,—although I will not say that he is 
distinctly pledged, as we are at present cir- 
cumstanced, to the course which I would 
invite him to pursue,—yet, cannot be per- 
sonally bound to act, in the manner pro- 
posed by my hon, friend, upon the instruc- 
tion, his consent to which was governed 
by an hypothesis which has since entirely 
failed. 

But although I do not assert that there 
is anything which absolutely binds the 
right hon. gentleman to adopt my course 
of proceeding, under the circumstances 
which have arisen; yet it seems to me to 
flow from the principles on which he pro- 
fessed to act in the former discussion, (al- 
though I entirely dissented from them) 
that he ought now to concur with me. 
He proposed to divide these disposable 
franchises between the commercial and the 
landed interest. Accordingly, he agreed 
to transfer that of Penryn to Manchester, 
while that of Retford was to be given to 
an agricultural district. Now, if on the 
contrary, the House of Lords should open 
Penryn to the adjacent hundreds, which 
is the course at present contemplated, 
then he will as effectually act upon the 
plan he laid down, by giving the franchise 
of East Retford to Birmingham. And if 


the Penryn bill be entirely abandoned— 
still, upon the principle of alternation 
which the right hon. gentleman is disposed 
to adopt between the landed and trading 
interest, a commercial or manufacturing 
town should now have its turn; inasmuch 
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as, in the last case—that of Grampound— 
and in the three other cases which prece- 
ded it, the land had the benefit of the 
changes which then took place. 

The time is now undoubtedly arrived, 
for the right hon. gentleman and the com- 
mittee, to exercise, if they will, that consi 
deration of the claims of Bassetlaw, which 
this instruction permits. But before we 
proceed, Sir, I entreat the committee to 
recollect that the town of Birmingham is 
still, as it were, in possession of this bill. 
Its hopes have been raised, and its expec- 
tations excited ; and it is, I submit, in- 
cumbent on my hon. friend, and those who 
advocate with him, the claims of Basset- 
law,—to shew that those claims ought in 
justice to be preferred,—before we delibe- 
rately eject the town of Birmingham from 
that position which, conformably to the 
first impression of the House in its favour, 
it has now for so long a period been allow- 
ed to occupy. 

Sir, after the powerful arguments by 
which my right hon. and learned friend 
(Sir J. Mackintosh) opposed this motion 
on a former night,—in one of those con- 
vincing and splendid speeches, with which 
he occasionally consents to instruct and 
delight us,—I shall confine myself within 
narrow limits ; and I trust, that under the 
new circumstances now attendant upon 
this question, I shall be able to satisfy a 
majority of the committee that every view 
of the public interest requires the transfer 
of this disposable franchise to some unre-: 
presented manufacturing town. 

In thefirst place, I contend, that the 
course which my hon. friend invites us to 
adopt, is novel in itself—unsanctioned by 
any precedent,—and inconsistent with the 
established institutions of the country. 
My hon. friend says, he means to conform 
himself to the precedent of Aylesbury. 
But in that case,—and the two others of 
Shoreham and Crieklade, which preceded 
it, and which have been assumed as pre- 
cedents on the other side, although the 
neighbouring freeholders were admitted to 
vote, it was upon grounds which do not 
exist here. In each of those cases, one 
moiety, at the least, of the electors were 
untainted by any proof of corruption. 
On behalf of that unimpeached portion, 
it was thought right to retain the borough ; 
but, in order to prevent corruption for the 
future, it was determined to make a large 
addition to the constituent body. The 
neighbouring freeholders presented a con- 
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venient source from which such an infusion 
could be drawn; but this plan was adopted 
in each case most distinctly on account of 
the borough itself, and certainly not on 
account of any supposed claim on the 
part of the hundred, still less of the coun- 
ty in which the borough was situated. 
Neither the hundred nor the county was 
ever dreamt of, as having any pretence to 
increased representation. But here my 
hon. friend makes his claim distinctly and 
exclusively on their behalf. The right 
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are the most powerful and mischievous, 
The poor are excluded, not because they 
are more corrupt, but because they are 
poor; the rich are selected, not because 
they are less corrupt, but because they are 
tich. Surely this scheme will not be al- 
lowed to help my hon. friend out of his 
difficulty. He cannot conceal the truth. 
We must see through the flimsy veil he 
has now found it expedient to throw over 
his project. It was, and it is, undoubted- 
ly a case for absolute transfer; but my 


hon. gentleman has done the same thing. | hon. friend would not deal with it by a 
The acts of parliament, in each of those | transfer to another town, or to a county, 


cases, recite the end and intent to be, | according to precedent. 


He attempts, 


“ That the said borough may henceforth | under the colour of a precedent, to which 
be duly represented in parliament ;” and | his proceeding has no analogy, to transfer 


my hon. friend proposes to conform to 
those precedents. But does he propose 
this amendment as the means of having 
East Retford represented in future? No 
such thing. He, and others who concur- 
red with him in the last discussion, ex- 
pressly stated it as the means of giving re- 
presentation to Nottinghamshire and Bas- 
setlaw, and, together with the whole House, 
utterly repudiated the borough, and ab- 
jured all regard to it and to the whole of 
the present burgesses, as unworthy of con- 
sideration. My hon. friend, indeed, seems 
now to have discovered all the difficulty 
of his dilemma, and has attempted to re- 
trace his steps, so as to steer a middle 
course between the anomaly of retaining 
the whole corrupt body of electors, and 
the novelty of altogether rejecting them. 
Yet, as he is unable to distinguish any un- 
corrupted portion, he attempts to-night to 
draw a fanciful and arbitrary lime—he 
proposes to retain the upper portion of the 
electors; and, therefore, as the most 
wealthy, the most inexcusable postion. 
His plan is, to retain those who are asses- 
sed at twenty pounds a year and upwards 
to the poor-rate, that is, just those who 
ought to have set a better example. I 
happen to have before me, for another pur- 
pose, the assessment of the parish; and I 
find that it would produce him, on this 
principle, two or three persons at the most, 
as the nucleus for his new body of elec- 





tors, which I before told him he wanted, | 


and the idea of which he and the right 
hon. gentleman then ridiculed. His two 
or three individuals are probably among 
the most objectionable persons in the 
whole corporation. He cannot separate 


the franchise to a district yet unheard of 
for any purpose of representation—the 
district or depaitment of Bassetlaw. 

Thus, Sir, I am justified in boldly main- 
taining that this is a novel proposition— 
strange to the constitution—an invasion 
of the ancient scheme of representation 
by counties, cities, and boroughs—which 
I contend should not be broken into, as 
now proposed, without the gravest and 
most mature consideration. Even if I 
were willing to begin a new system with 
my hon. friend to-night, assuredly Basset- 
law would not be the spot upon which I 
would fix to open my campaign against 
the constitution, unless I intended it, 
also, as a campaign against the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded; 
for it is notorious, that, to give the fran- 
chise to Bassetlaw, is to give the nomina- 
tion of two members of this House, to a 
corporation of peers. Bassetlaw is well 
known to be a crowded galaxy of coro- 
nets. I forget:—Gentlemen may not 
know the fact as applied to this Basset- 
law, but who has not heard of ‘ The 
Dukery”? Itis this district which is so 
called, and to this ‘“ Dukery” it is, that 
my hon. friend proposes his transfer. 
What must the public think? Nay, Sir, 
we know (for the matter has been amply 
canvassed out of doors), what it does 
think, of the proposition to allot two mem- 
bers for the purpose of giving double re- 
presentation to the Dukery, when whole 
multitudes of the people, and some of the 
interests the most important to the com- 
mon weal, are languishing for representa- 
tion amongst us ! 

The freeholders of Bassetlaw have al- 


the sheep from the goats in a case where | ready ample representation. Are they to 
they are all goats, so he selects those which : be gratuitously gorged with it? In fact, 
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it is one of the best represented districts 
in England. First, by the members for | 
the county of Nottingham: they have | 
never said, that they were oppressed by | 
their duties, neither has any complaint | 
been made that they discharged those 
duties in a deficient manner. Next by an_ 
extraordinary providence, and beyond all 
example, in the other House of par-| 
liament also,—by that constellation of | 
dukes and earls, and viscounts and barons, , 
who reside within the boundary of Basset- 
law, or possess her soil: again, in this | 
House, by all those hon. members, whom | 
these puissant nobles contrive, by means | 
which I will not describe, to return to par- | 
liament, for places where representation is | 
aname. Thus it would not only be idle | 
to urge a claim, but ludicrous to pretend | 
a want. In affecting to give better repre- 
sentation to the people of England, my | 
hon. friend would, in fact, deprive them of , 
a portion, although, indeed, adecayed and | 
dilapidated portion, but still a portion, of | 
their inheritance, in order to confer it upon | 
that noble oligarchy, which presides over 
the destinies of this otherwise obscure dis- 
trict. Bassetlaw herself is silent. Her , 
body of independent frecholders, with |, 
some of whom I have the honor to be | 
well acquainted, neither petition for, .nor | 
desire this privilege. They have nothing , 
to gain, except another mark of their own 
comparative insignificance, and those who 
would really gain, cannot and dare not 
ask. My hon. friend saves them the trou- 
ble; for he proposes to convert an open 
borough, a borough open to all comers— 
to all at least who have money in their 
pockets—into what will resolve itself into 
a close nomination, or at least into a prize | 
for the powerful mandarins of the district 
to bargain or to fight for. [have before 
me, a curious exemplication of the truth | 
of my impression. A most respectable | 
gentleman, who has lately written a very 
valuable pamphlet in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation (Mr. Gally Knight), encou- 
raged by what passed on the former 
discussion, has published an address, offer- 
ing his services to the future electors of 
Bassetlaw. Well knowing that the fact 
is as I have stated it, and who would be 
the real electors of Bassetlaw, he ad- 
dresses himself to the “ Noblemen,” as 
well as to the freeholders of the hundred ; 
although noblemen could not vote nor in- 
terfere, without being guilty of a high in- 
fringement of our privileges, Mr. Gally 
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Knight, adopting the language of my hon. 


_ friend and others, speaks of this operation 


as a “ transfer’ from the borough to the 
hundred,—and lord Newark, another can- 
didate, does the same thing. I have also 
an address to these electors in embryo, 
signed by Mr. E. C. Brown (the witness 
who underwent so long an examination at 
the bar), on behalf of a candidate whose 
name is concealed, and whom he pledges 
to oppose Catholic emancipation. This 


_hand-bill, I understand, proceeds from the 


duke of Newcastle, on behalf of a relation. 
It is pretended that the duke has little in- 
terest in this hundred, yet, within it lies 
the greater part of his estate in Notting- 
hamshire; and he is said to return one of 
the members for the county. If so, he 
must have still more decisive influence for 
this particular hundred. Why did not 
the relative of the noble duke come for- 
ward, openly, like the other candidates ? 
Obviously, because it would have exposed 
his grace’s pretensions, and increased the 
just opposition to my hon. friend’s motion. 
I have also an address, to the “ indepen- 
dent burgesses” of Retford, soliciting the 
“honour” of representing them; as it is 
probable, says this candidate, that their 
ancient privileges will be preserved. He, 
too, founds his claims on his strenuous op- 
position to popery, and is no less a person- 
age than Mr. E. Goulburn, the brother of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer. It seems 
the right hon. gentleman had founded 
some -hope, on the notice which had been 
given by an hon. member, to move for 
the issue of the writ. The letter, which 
brought me this hand-bill, states, that the 
freemen of Retford, considering Mr. E. 
Goulburn to be in the secrets of the go- 
vernment, now entertain strong hopes 


that the right hon. gentleman, and his 


colleagues, would support even that motion. 

There is only one other point, on which I 
would touch, in reply to what has been 
urged in favour of my hon. friend’s pro- 
position. It is said to be great injustice 
that the county of Nottingham, heretofore 
represented by eight members, should be 
reduced to six. Sir, I am confident that 
the measure I propose, will not deprive 
this county of any advantage, but simply 
relieve it from a flagrant nuisance. Up 
to a period, comparatively recent, Not- 
tinghamshire had only four representa- 
tives. It was not until late in the reign 
of Charles 2nd (in 1676) that Newark, in 
that county, first obtained the privilege 
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of returning members to parliament. It 
was the last exercise of royal favour and 
prerogative in this way. But the privilege 
was not given on the ground of any ne- 
cessity which the county felt for increased 
representation ; but is known, historically, 
to have been bestowed as a mark of grati- 
tude by Charles 2nd, for the manner in 
which Newark had held out, on behalf of 
the royal cause. At that time too—if I 
must consider my hon. friend’s view of the 
subject—-the population of Nottingham- 
shire bore a much larger proportion to the 
population of Warwickshire (into the 
bosom of which I propose to transfer this 
franchise) than it now does—the mere 
increase of the population of Warwick- 
shire, during the last century, being alone 
equai to the entire present population of 
the county of Nottingham, Again, it was 
only in the reign of queen Elizabeth, that 
Retford itself obtained the privilege it has 
now forfeited. 

By these two acts of royal grace, the 
representation of Nottinghamshire (accord- 
ing to my hon, friend’s view) was doubled ; 
whereas it is not on record that Warwick- 
shire, the relative importance and popula- 
tion of which has increased in an immense 
proportion, has ever received any addition 
to its representation since the establish- 
ment of the representative system in this 
kingdom. But, in fact, what have the 
members for Retford to do with the 
county in which it stands? First—who 
return them? The shoe-makers and minor 
artisans of the town, about one hundred 
persons, and about the same number of 
non-resident freemen ; individuals, on the 
whole, who have no sympathy whatever 
with the interests of the county. Next, 
who are the parties who have been re- 
turned? Gentlemen from Nottingham- 
shire?—No. In thetwo last parliaments, 
my friend Mr. Evans, a banker, from Derby, 
and Mr. Crompton from Yorkshire. In 
the parliament of 1812?— Mr. Osbal- 
deston from Yorkshire, and Mr. Marsh, 
who was entirely unconnected with Not- 
tinghamshire. Who were returned the 
last time ?—My honourable and gallant 
friends sir Robert Dundas, and Mr, 
Wrightson, both from Yorkshire; the un- 
successful candidate being sir Henry 
Wilson, a worthy knight from Chelsea. 

If we consider the manner in which the 
counties are represented—not as the right 
hon. gentleman looked at it in the former 
discussion, but with reference to their 
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population—the population of Notting- 
hamshire does not appear to require eight 
members nearly so much as Warwickshire. 
Warwickshire has at present only six 
members for its population, which may 
now be stated at three hundred thousand; 
while Nottinghamshire has eight for its 
one hundred and ninety thousand. But, 
taking the relative population as stated in 
the last census—that of 1821—Warwick- 
shire at two hundred and seventy-four 
thousand, and Nottinghamshire at one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand ; still, 
after the transfer to Birmingham, Notting- 
hamshire will be better represented by its 
remaining six members, than Warwickshire 
by the eight members it will then have, 
for it will still have only one for each 
thirty-five thousand inhabitants, while 
Nottinghamshire will retain one for each 
thirty-one thousand. At present the dis- 
proportion is quite unfair; Warwickshire 
with six members has only one to about 
forty-six thousand, while Nottinghamshire 
has One to about twenty-three thousand, 
or, in other words, has more than double 
the representation of Warwickshire. In 
fine—Nottinghamshire stands the twenty- 
first in point of population upon the scale 
of English counties, while Warwickshire is 
the twelfth. 

Sir, I have thought it a proper mark of 
respect to my hon. friend so far to discuss 
upon his own grounds, the proposition 
which he has submitted to us. But Sir, 
there are other, and far higher motives, 
which have influenced me in the course I 
have pursued, and to which I feel it my 
duty to adhere. 

My hon. friend has told us, with that 
candour which belongs to him, that the 
object of his motion is to give this fran- 
chise as a boon to the landed interest. 1 
am one of the last men in this House 
likely to take a bigotted view, in opposition 
to the landed interest, because all the 
means which I possess are derived from that 
source, and thus identify my private inter- 
est with it. My hon. friend will recollect, 
that [lately sat in a division upon the same 
bench with him in support of the landed 
interest, and I was satisfied that, in giving 
that vote, | was not aiming any blow at 
the commercial or manufacturing classes 
of the community ; for, whatever supports 
the agriculture of the country, must be 
beneficial to them. And now, I am 
equally persuaded, that the landed interest 
will be effectually promoted by duly en- 
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couraging and giving the advantage which 
I now seek for the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests. 
so, still a sense of the injustice of my hon. 
friend’s proposal would divert me from 
acceding to it. 

I have shewn that the members for 
Retford did not, in any sort, represent the 
county of Nottingham. 
now add that they were never intended so 
to represent it, and ought not, according 
to my hon. friend’s design, to be made to 
do so. I will cite an authority to which 
he will defer, that of sir W. Blackstone. 
He says in his first volume, page 159— 
‘The counties are represented by knights 
elected by the proprietors of lands: the 
cities and boroughs are represented by 
citizens and burgesses chosen by the mer- 
cantile part, or supposed trading interest 
of the nation.” Again, page 174 :—“ As 
for the electors of citizens and burgesses 
these are supposed to be the mercantile 
or trading interest of this kingdom. But 
as trade is of a fluctuating nature, and 
seldom Jong fixed ina place, it was formerly 
left to the Crown to summon, pro re natd, 
the most flourishing towns to send repre- 
sentatives to parliament ; so that as towns 
increased in trade and grew populous, 
they were admitted to a share in the legis- 
lature.” 

In fact, the boroughs did, as sir W. 
Blackstone states, formerly give direct 
representation to the trading interest of 
the nation, such as it then was, and of 
which those communities were the chief 
depositories, Changes in the circum- 
stances of the country have thrown its 
trade, and that of a much higher ch- 
racier, into other hands; but still these 
small open boroughs form the main source 
from which a secondary representation is, 
in a circuitous way, furnished to the new 
and real trading interests which have now 
risen up out of the pale of the representa- 
tion. ‘The demand for representation on 
the part of these new and extensive trad- 
ing, manufacturing, and monied interests, 
during the last one hundred and fifty years 
—that is, since the Crown discontinued 
exercising the prerogative referred to by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, has set them to 
obtain, by corruption and stratagem, that 
supply, for which the practice of the con- 
stitution had ceased to afford the due and 
legitimate means. Just as the demand 
for game, on the part of the monied inter- 
est, is satisfied through the lawless chan- 
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nel of the poacher, for want of a supply 
through channels authorized by law. The 
small open boroughs have accordingly 
fallen a prey to this demand and necessity 
for representation, which have risen up in 
other quarters. The result is, that some 
virtual or secondary representation is thus 
obtained for these new interests, but it is 
accomplished by means of the most de- 
moralizing and vitiating character. The 
matter should not be so left. It may be 
said that the venality and corruption now 
practised are necessary, as it were, to the 
system; that without them, this system 
would not ‘ work so well” as it has been 
said to do, and which I admit that, to a 
considerable extent, it still does. Yet they 
should, undoubtedly, be got rid of. But, 
if got rid of, per se, and the franchise were 
continued in the hands of these petty 
corporations then the dregs of the people, 
such as the one hundred resident voters of 
Retford (for the non-residents would not 
come to vote if there were no money in 
the case) would be represented on the 
one hand, and the upper. classes, by the 
counties, and close boroughs, on the other 
while the middle classes, at present forming 
the substance of the people of England, 
would be deprived even of that secondary 
representation which they now, by these 
vicious means, obtain. The judicious 
course is, therefore, gradually, and as 
opportunities offer, to transfer these fran- 
chises from the hands of those, who, not 
requiring the privilege, abuse it—to the 
interests which, having a real necessity 
for it, are driven to obtain it by mischievous 
courses, With regard tothe close boroughs, 
I mean those which were formerly, for the 
most part, open boroughs, but are now fallen 
under the control of some individual patron, 
they still give some virtual representation, 
in many cases, to the monied or com- 
mercial interest; but, inasmuch as the 
proprietors of these close boroughs are, in 
ereat measure, exclusively connected with 
the landed interest, the chief dependence 
of the monied, commercial, and manu- 
facturing classes, must be upon those 
which yet remain open boroughs. 

When arrangements were, from time to 
time, formerly made for the due represen- 
tation of the landed and trading interests, 
the former, in the early periods, bore an 
enormous proportion to the latter. I have 
| seen it stated somewhere lately, I believe 
| in that very able and valuable work re- 
; cently given to the public by Mr. Mackin- 
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non, on the progress and present state of 
Public Opinion,—a work abounding in 
new and interesting matter, and direct- 
ing the statesman and the legislator to 
the most important conclusions, I say, 
I believe it is there stated, that at the 
time when the land was chiefly in the 
hands of the king, the Church and _ the 
barons, the landed interest bore to the 
trading interest a proportion of five hun- 
dred to one. The bulk of the people 
were then in an abject state; but, as cir- 
cumstances arose to develope and stimu- 
late their industry and intelligence, a 
middle class sprung up in the trading 
towns, who were to bear a considerable 
proportion towards the national charges. 

In behalf of these towns, as their means 
of contribution increased, abundant use 
was made of the power of the Crown, 
in order to give them representation in 
parliament. In the century which elapsed 
between the reigns of Henry 8th, and 
Charles 2nd, the period during which 
various circumstances, and some whole- 
some laws, caused trade to make its first 
great strides in this country,—ninety-three 
boroughs, a majority of those now send- 
ing members to parliament, as will ap- 
pear from Mr. Hellyer’s very useful tables, 
were added to the representation. Many 
of them, indeed, have since decayed, or 
become corrupt, amongst them, East 
Retford; but, with some of the first so 
added, I find Lancaster, Preston, and 
Liverpool. Subsequently, in the reign 
of Charles 2nd, Durham and Newark 
were likewise admitted; from that period, 
the representative system has stood still ; 
but while it has been stagnant, trade has 
been making prodigious advances. ‘The 
trading and monied interests are now, at 
least, equal in importance to the landed 
interest ; and I may appeal to the right 
hon. the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether they are not estimated, as con- 
tributing, at least in an equal degree with 
the land to the revenues of the country. 
That trade has, in this interval, advanced 
in an enormous ratio to the advance of 
the landed interest, will be obvious from 
a very simple statement. About the 
period of the Revolution, and fora few 
subsequent years, the rental of the landed 
property may be stated as amounting to 
between 10,000,000/. and 14,000,000/. 
In 1812, according to the returns under 
the acts relating to the property-tax, it 
scarcely amounted to 30,000,000/., so 
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that it had, within the intervening period, 
doubled, or at the most, trebled. Now 
let us look at the relative progress of 
trade. In 1689, the customs yielded 
about 600,000/.; and, according to the ac- 
count lately presented to the House, they 
produced in 1827 about 20,000,000. ; or 
nearly 18,000,0007. into the Exchequer ; 
thus the customs’ duties have, between 
those years, increased thirty times. Yet, not- 
withstanding this enormous proportionate 
advance of trade and manufactures, in 
this state of things, which, if the ancient 
prerogative had continued in action, would 
doubtless, have caused great additions to 
the borough representation, my hon. 
friend, instead of agreeing to my proposal, 
(which is, not to make any addition to 
it, but merely to substitute one borough 
for another), would seduce us to make a 
direct transfer to the landed interest from 
that fund which was designed to represent 
the commercial classes, and thus invade 
the limited territory which still, after a 
fashion, supplies a kind of virtual repre- 
sentation to the new trading interests of 
the community. Sir, this project is there- 
fore, as unjust at it is novel ; but it is also 
unwise and inexpedient. 

We have been long and anxiously en- 
gaged jn promoting the commerce and 
manufactures of the country. They have, 
within the last century, doubled its popu- 
lation, and infinitely more than doubled 
its resources. They have created several 
immense trading communities, yet unre- 
presented in parliament; and a prodigious 
mass of wealth and intelligence, residing 
in a widely-extended middle class of the 
people, which is now become the chief 
seat of the public feeling and opinion of 
this kingdom. 

Some there are who view this result 
with alarm. And, Sir, I confess that I 
have, myself, looked with occasional 
doubt and anxiety at the question — 
whether our institutions would be allowed 
to expand and adapt themselves with 
sufficient promptness to this great change 
in the condition of the people. Let those 
who have felt alarm be assured that this is 
the only important and just ground for it. 
No scheme of representation can possibly 
be adapted to all states of society ; 
and no institutions can hope for per- 
petuity, but such as are endowed with 
some inherent power of adaptation; 
for change of some kind, in the condition 
of society, is continually in progress. 
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The history of mankind shows, that, as 
these mutations have taken place, old 
governments have been constantly thrown 
off (sometimes, indeed, to exchange them 
for worse) and the disquietude now ex- 
hibiting in some European states, arises 
from the progress of society on the 
one hand, and the stationary character of 
the existing institutions on the other. But, 
up to the Union with Scotland, the Eng- 
lish constitution possessed—nay, it still 
retains, although no longer exercised— 
this inherent power of adaptation, this ves 
medicatrix, by means of that prerogative 
of the Crown, to which [I have before 
referred ; and in cases where it was pro- 
bably doubted, whether the Crown pos- 
sessed this prescriptive power, acts of par- 
liament were resorted to, as in the 
instances of the Principality of Wales, 
the County Palatine of Chester, and Ber- 
wick-upon Tweed, in the reign of Henry 
8th. ; and again, in that of the Palatinate 
of Durhan, in the reign of Charles 2nd. 
If, in centuries past, these measures of 
the Crown or of parliament had not, from 
time to time, established a direct corres- 
pondence and sympathy between the legis- 
lature and the new communities and 
interests as they arose, by giving them 
representation in this House, long, long 
ago would it have become unfit for its 
purpose; and that constitution, the bal- 
ance of which has been thus preserved, 
would have shared the fate of some other 
gothic constitutions, which, having lost 
their sympathy and due connexion with 
the people, had become unfit for their 
new exigencies. And now, Si, if the 
frame of our representation be not allowed 
to recover that elasticity, in this respect, 
which it formerly possessed; if it is to 
remain stationary, while these great in- 
terests are progressing, and are giving 
birth to vast unrepresented and intelligent 
communities, it will gradually become 
less and less adapted to the condition 
of the country, and we shall remain 
in a continual state of approach to some 
great and fatal catastrophe! A cen- 
tury and a half has elapsed since the 
ancient prerogative of the Crown did 
infuse any new portion of vitality into 
the constitution. During that period, the 
system, which before expanded as new 
wants and interests were developed, has 
stood still, while a variety of causes 
have so co-operated, that, precisely during 
the same period, the monied capital, the 
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commerce, manufactures, and general in- 
telligence, of the country, have made an 
infinitely greater advance than in all the 
centuries which preceded it. It is time, 
then, if we would avert that catastrophe, 
which, if the next half century is to effect 
as great a change as the last, may be at 
no great distance; if we would not, by 
damming up the stream, suffer it to accu- 
mulate, and finally to overwhelm us or 
our posterity, it is now time, to recom- 
mence a gradual accommodation of the 
representative system to the new con- 
dition of the people. Thus, instead of 
postponing and seeking pretexts to get 
rid of such opportunities as these, a wise 
and enlightened government should even 
studiously seek, encourage, and court 
them. At any rate, let me ask, are these 
times and circumstances in which, in- 
stead of so taking advantage of a favour- 
able occasion like that which I am now 
able to offer to parliament, we should 
not only neglect it, but, by complying 
with my hon. friend’s proposition, work 
precisely in the contrary direction, and 
actually transfer such means of secondary 
representation as the commercial and 
monied interest now possess, into the 
opposite scale ? 

But if, Sir, the commercial interest were 
at all times considered an object for repre- 
sentation, how much more important to the 
country, and even to that interest itself, is 
the representation of those great manufac- 
turing classes, which may, in an especial 
manner, be said to be the new interests 
which have risen up since any change took 
place in the representation! It is these 
which have given life and activity to all 
the other interests, and are the very soul 
and substance of commerce itself; for that 
commerce must sink into its original com- 
parative insignificance, unless our manu- 
factures enabled us to create at home, 
articles, in exchange for which we may 
receive the raw produce or manufac- 
tured goods of other countries. The 
main source of our national wealth is 
the industry and ingenuity of the 
manufacturing classes of the people; 
it is that ingenuity and that industry 
which chiefly impart to us the civilization, 
the wealth, the power, and the happiness 
we now possess ; which enable us to main- 
tain our extensive establishments, and our 
eminent position amongst the nations of 
the world. 

One of the great branches of our coms 
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merce and manufacture, vast in its impor- 
tance as a source of national prosperity, I 
would now particularly recommend to the 
favourable consideration of the House. 
Employing and maintaining half a mil- 
lionof people, dividing itself into ai infinite 
variety of ramifications, diffusing its pro- 
ductions through the whole country, sup- 
porting an extensive export trade, in articles 
unrivalled, unapproached, andalmost unat- 
tempted by any other manufacture in the 
world ; otherwise important, as giving an 
immensely increased value to the metallic 
productions of our own soil, by the simple 
application of human labour and ingenuity, 
which, so applied, adds to the stock of 
national wealth, in a greater degree than 
any other application of it, by converting 
materials of trifling intrinsic worth, and for 
which no equivalent is paid to the foreign 
merchant, into articles of great compara- 
tive and exchangeable value; I have not 
hesitated to select it for the transfer of the 
elective franchise now at our disposal. 

This manufacturing and commercial in- 
terest so extended, and so varied, com- 
plicated, and important, is connected with, 
and has created and collected together, 
large masses of the people. In one par- 
ticular district—and that, the very heart 
and centre of England—one of these 
masses consists of four hundred thousand 
persons, in the midst of which, an enormous 
town, a sort of focus, has formed itself, 
containing a wealthy, industrious, enlight- 
ened and Joyal population. 

This prodigious capital, the whole of its 
own peculiar commercial kingdom, the 
interests which created and maintained 
them, are unrepresented, totally unrepre- 
sented in this House, either directly or in- 
directly, actually or virtually ; for no other 
town which enjoys the privilege of return- 
ing members, has the slightest identity of 
trading interests with this community ; 
so that such interests, important as they 
are, must depend upon the gratuiious and 
charitable attention of others, or, as my 
right hon. friend (Sir James Mackintosh) 
on a former night expressed it, upon the 
general justice of parliament. 

Will any man, will my hon. friend, the 
member for Hertfordshire himself, contend, 
that such a community ought to remain 
an outcast from the scheme of representa- 
tion, if the meaus of remedy offer them- 
selves, as in this case, without trenching 
upon other interests; and not only without 
tisk, but in conformity with the ancient 
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practice and principles of the constitution ? 
Yet such is the town of Birmingham ; and 
now it is proposed by my hon. friend, 
to eject Birmingham from this bill, and 
bestow the two members we have to dispose 
of, not upon any unrepresented town, or 
even district, but upon the dukes and earls 
of Bassetlaw, already represented twenty 
fold ! 

The House has lately declared its opi- 
nion that Manchester should be represented 
in parliament. Undoubtedly, she does 
require it, in an urgent degree ; but if Man- 
chester require it, still more urgently does 
Birmingham. There are towns sending 
representatives, which have the same in- 
terests as Manchester : namely, Lancaster, 
Preston, Wigan, Newton, Liverpool, Derby, 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Glasgow. 
Thus Manchester has some virtual repre- 
sentation ; but Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Sheffield, have none, absolutely 
none, direct or virtual, except through the 
county members. Accordingly, last year, 
and now again, I have presumed to recom- 
mend this important interest to the favour 
of parliament. I did so on public grounds, 
and I do so still. The right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, on a former night alluded 
to a rumour that I intended to offer myself 
as a candidate to represent the town of 
Birmingham. The tone and manner of the 
right hon. gentleman, at the time, were so 
far from importing anything like an impu- 
tation upon my motives, and it was so un- 
like him to intend it, that I did not then 
think it necessary to express any disavowal. 
I trusted, also, that my friends, and those 
whose regard I value, would acquit me of 
all interested objects. And I shonid not 
now allude to it, if, out of doors, I had 
not been assailed by the public prints, 
some of which have thought fit to construe 
the right hon. gentleman’s expressions, and 
my silence, intoa charge on the one hand, 
and an admission on the other. But still, 
Sir, I should not, perhaps, condescend to 
notice this unwarrantable inference, if I 
did not feel that those claims which I wish 
to recommend might, by possibility, suffer 
by any suspicion attached to their advocate. 
I can not only assure the House that, 
when [ originally inserted Birmingham in 
the bill of last year, I did so spontaneously, 
but that I had not the slightest private 
communication, or even acquaintance, 
with any individual connected with the 
town. With regard to the supposed in- 
tention, on my part, to offer myself as a 
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candidate to represent it, I am the only 
individual existing who would stand _pre- 
cluded. The slightest reflection will make 
it clear, that common delicacy must pre- 
vent me from asking that which, if asked, 
could scarcely be met by a refusal, unless, 
indeed, the indelicacy of the request should 
produce it. So far, therefore, as my own 
conduct and intentions are concerned, I 
am ready to pledge myself that I shall not 
make any tender of my services to the 
town of Birmingham, if it should obtain 
the privilege of representation in parlia- 
ment. 

Trusting that I have now relieved the 
question from any prejudice this unfounded 
rumour might have occasioned ; 1 wish to 
state, that Birmingham herself is most 
anxious for the boon. She is a humbie 
petitioner at your bar. All the principal 
and influential inhabitants, individuals of all 
parties, and of all political feelings, have 
testified their anxiety for representation. 
The petition was signed by nearly all the 
chief merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
and members of the chamber of commerce, 
and by four thousand individuals, within 
sixteen hours. 

Of course I have now had much com- 
munication with the town. But one sen- 
timent prevails, one uniform feeling, 
founded upon the necessity which those 
connected with it have long experienced, 
that it is of the last importance for them 
to have members of their own to represent 
them in parliament. They are gratefully 
sensible of the attention of my hon. friends, 
the members for Warwickshire; and of 
that eleemosynary assistance which they 
constantly derive from my other hon. 
friends, the members for Staffordshire ; 
but they have explained to me a variety of 
constantly recurring particulars, which 
render it important for them to have repre- 
sentatives in more immediate connexion 
and correspondence with the town. Their 
intense anxiety can only arise from their 
extreme exigency. The grounds of that 
exigency may be, in some degree, estimated 
by the quantity of local legislation con- 
nected with Birmingham. There are be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred private acts, relating to the canals, 
public offices, companies, and establish- 
ments, and to the various branches of trade 
and manufacture, peculiar to this town. In 
the present session, thereare two canal bills, 
and a town-improvement bill, by the last 
of which it is proposed to lay out no lessa 
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sum than 125,000J. for that object. But 
the application of the great body of the 
public statutes to the trader of Birmingham, 
is more extensive than to those of any 
other town, except the metropolis ; and she 
has no representative to attend to them as 
they pass. In fact, all these large trading 
communities are deeply interested in the 
general legislation of the country, consider- 
ing the great mass of it which affects the 
mercantile interest. The House can 
scarcely have a conception of the extent 
and importance of the manufactures of 
Birmingham. There are at least sixty 
different trades quite peculiar to it. They 
are carried on by about two thousand 
master manufacturers, and are chiefly 
founded on our native minerals, iron, steel, 
copper, tin, and zinc. Thus the great 
mineral interests, and the interests of five 
hundred thousand persons engaged in 
hardware manufactures, are essentially 
bound up with those of Birmingham, but 
are now entirely unprovided with any 
special guardian in this House. The 
population of the town alone is about 
a hundred and twenty thousand. The 
advance of this population to great intel- 
lectual weight may be estimated from the 
fact that fifteen thousand children are 
constantly in progress of education at 
twenty-six different schools. And _ its 
moral weight is equally indicated by those 
various philosophical, scientific, literary, 
and charitable, establishments, which be- 
long to an enlightened and highly-civilized 
state of society, and are worthy the capital 
of a considerable kingdom. The rental of 
Bassetlaw was mentioned to justify the 
course proposed by my hon. friend. The 
rental of the town of Birmingham alone is 
300,000/., the local rates about 55,000Z., 
and the estimated capital of the town 
and immediate neighbourhood about 
10,000,0002. Her manufactures for ex- 
portation to America alone were, in 1812, 
estimated at 1,000,0002. The usual stock, 
in transit, at Liverpool, has been stated at 
500,0002. The manufactures for home 
consumption may be estimated at 
2,000,0002. per annum. 

The extent and peculiar character of 
these manufactures for home consumption 
are such, as may satisfy those gentlemen 
who imagine risk to the landed interest, by 
giving representatives to the large towns, 
that if, in any instance, it be true that the 
agricultural prosperity of the country is 
identified with its manufacturing and com- 
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mercial interests, it is so in relation to the 
town of Birmingham. The great mass of 
the articles of its manufacture are those of 
ordinary necessity in every family, as any 
man may perceive who will look round a 
farm house, or even the meaner habitation 
of the labouring peasant. The next class 
of articles are of the same nature, but fall 
within the range of comforts, and some 
amount to luxuries. For each of these, 
there is, of course, a greater or less 
demand, according to the prosperity or 
depression of the agricultural interest ; and 
no proposition is more clear than this, that 
although such depression might afford 
cheaper bread to the artisan, yet it would 
leave those who are chiefly engaged in 
manufactures for the domestic us¢ of the 
rural population, with much diminished 
means, if not utterly without means, to 
purchase it. On the other hand, the 
prosperity of the artisan, reacts upon, and 
advances in its turn, the prosperity of 
agriculture ; and so it is obvious, that they 
must constantly go hand-in-hand; and it 
is idle to imagine, that any course which 
shall advance the prosperity of one, can 
retard or interfere with the prosperity of 
the other. 

Thus, Sir, the manufactures of Birming- 
ham, being not only an important source 
of foreign commerce, but based ‘upon, and 
more closely connected with home-interests 
of every sort than any other, mainly de- 
pendent on the welfare of the agricultural 
population; supplying domestic comforts 
and luxuries to all classes of the people ; 
giving life, and vigour, and value to our 
mineral productions ; engaging and sup- 
porting three times the population of the 
whole county of Nottingham, and fifteen 
times that of its aristocratical rival, the 
hundred of Bassetlaw; I now seck for this 
community, so abundantly productive of 
national wealth and energy, admission 
into the constitution : I implore for it the 
signal advantage, the just privilege of 
distinct representation in parliament. 

With her half million of dependent 
population, with her three millions of 
annual manufactures, with her ten millions 
of active capital, I submit it to the candour 
of my hon. friend, whether his hundred of 
Bassetlaw, with all its coronets, has any 
claims which could compete with these, 
even if justice, expediency, and the con- 
stitution, would permit them to be heard ? 

Mr. N, Calveréjaid, that the agricultural 
jnterests were dwindling away daily, and 
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ought to be supported. Even the county 
members for York were as much the re- 
presentatives of the manufacturing as of 
the agricultural interests. 

Mr. Lumley said, that although the hon. 
member for Blechingly had spoken of the 
hand-bill of Mr. Gally Knight, he well 
knew that the freeholders had more power 
in returning the members than the noble- 
men. As it was not known to the House 
from any authority, that the franchise of 
Penryn was to be transferred, the fact 
ought not to influence the debate. He 
denied that any expectations had been 
created in Birmingham; as the propo- 
sition, when put, was negatived without a 
division. 

Mr: Alderman Waithman said, that the 
present was a great contituticnal question, 
involving the most important interests of 
the country. He could not, therefore, 
consider it merely as a question between 
the agricultural and trading interests of 
the community. He could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise at the ground taken 
by the hon. member for Hertfordshire, and 
at the arguments by which he had sup- 
ported his position. That hon. member 
had treated the subject as one purely 
between the two contending interests. 
Now, he.could make no such distinction, 
but should consider it as a great consti- 
tutional question. The right hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. Peel) had condescended to give 
them his opinion upon it. For half an 
hour he had listened to the right hon. 
gentleman without being able to guess 
which way the balance would turn, At 
last it came out, that one franchise was to 
be given to the landed, and the other to 
the manufacturing interest ; but the right 
hon. gentleman had used no argument at 
all. He had, indeed, talked a good deal 
about expediency, but he was at a loss to 
know what the right hon. gentleman meant 
by expediency in this case. As to what 
had been quoted from judge Blackstone, 
that judge had taken nearly the very 
words of Bolingbroke, and the Tory writer 
Hume had used the same language. They 
were here asked to transfer the franchise 
of East Retford to the hundred, instead of 
to Birmingham, which was one-fourth 
larger, whose population was one-third 
more, and which was infinitely superior to 
the hundred, whether they considered the 
taxation which it paid, or the property it 
included. The present arrangement pro- 
posed to give the right of franchise abso~ 
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jutely to people who were already repre- 
sented and did not demand it, while one 
hundred and thirty thousand manufac- 
turers in Birmingham were without any 
representatives in that House. He had 
been, and should always remain, a steady 
advocate of reform in parliament. It was 
not that that change would bring better 
men into the House, but that the same 
men would come in under different and 
more beneficial circumstances. They 
would then stand, not as the representa- 
tive each of his own purse, or of that of 
some other wealthy individual, but as the 
trustees of understanding and watchful 
bodies of their fellow-subjects, who would 
hold them responsible for their conduct. 

Lord Rancliffe said, that though he 
took a great interest in the county of 
Nottingham, yet, if this question came 
to a vote, he should prefer giving the 
franchise to an opulent town rather than 
to his own county. 

Sir G. Philips contended, that the 
identity of the landed interest was such, 
that the member for one county might 
easily represent any other, but that the 
interests of different species of manufac- 
turers, and of different merchants, were so 
different, that they required different re- 
presentatives. The proper representative 
for Leeds, for instance, would not do for 
Birmingham, and the gentlemen who 
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might be well acquainted with the inter- | 


ests of the cotton, might know nothing of 
the interests of the woollen,.manufacturers. 
Virtual representation might be very good 
in theory, but, in the present state of the 
country, it was necessary that the different 
commercial interests should have special 
representatives. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had already 
stated his view of the course fit to be pur- 
sued on the present question, and hardly 
felt that he should be justified in detaining 
the House by repeating it. He had proved 
by his vote in the case of Penryn, that he 
had no aversion, under some circumstances, 
to the transfer of a borough franchise to 
a town of great manufacturing interest. 
But he confessed, that, in doing this, he 
meant to recognize no general principle, 
and was a good deal governed by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He thought there 
was a difference between the position of 
Penryn, which had twice been warned by 
bills in that House, of the effect of the 
course which it was pursuing, and the 
case of East Retford, the disposal of 
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which was now the question before the 
House. He had been induced to look a 
little, too, to the comparative condition of 
the two counties in which the delinquency 
had taken place; the first, Cornwall, 
sending forty-four members to parliament, 
and the last, Nottingham, only eight. 
The hon. member (Mr. Tennyson) had 
spoken of an insinuation thrown out on a 
former evening by him, that in case the 
town of Birmingham succeeded in gaining 
the elective franchise, the hon. member 
was to represent it. Now, the hon, gen- 
tleman would not fail to recollect, that 
that insinuation had been made in answer 
to something like a charge, from the side 
of the House on which the hon. member 
sat, that ministers desired to throw the 
right of voting into the hundred, in order 
to place it at the disposal of a certain 
noble duke. But the fact was, he con- 
sidered the question of persons one of no 
consequence. If he were at all influenced 
by personal considerations, his vote would 
go with that of the hon. member; for he 
had a deep interest in the welfare of the 
town of Birmingham, while of the hundred 
of Bassetlaw he knew nothing whatever. 
The hon. member, too, who looked on 
every side for an interest, supposed that 
ministers were disposed to favour the 
hundred of Bassetlaw because the brother 
of the present chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a candidate for the representation. 
If such was the fact, this was the first 
oceasion on which he had heard it; but 
he rather believed that there was some 
mistake. The right hon. gentleman, in 
conclusion, said that his opinion on this 
question was not in any degree altered : 
he would therefore give his vote for the 
transfer of the franchise to Bassetlaw in 
preference either to Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. He did not know what had 
been done in the House of Lords with 
reference to the Penryn bill; but he 
thought that the House ought to deter- 
mine on what they thought proper, without 
reference to what might be done in the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the proposition 
was, whether, in transferring the franchise 
from a borough which had been proved to 
be corrupt, they should allow the principle 
of representation to keep pace with the 
population of the country, or whether the 
representation of the Commons should re- 
main stationary while the Lords received 
or accessions of wealth and influ- 
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ence? If this principle were to be admit- 
ted, it would tend to the destruction of 
that balance of influence, which the con- 
stitution established between those two of 
its branches. Would members, by sanc- 
tioning this unequal division, destroy that 
class to which they belonged? The hon. 
member, after observing that those mem- 
bers for counties who represented mixed 
agricultural and manufacturing interests 
were the most likely to come to the consi- 
deration of this question with unprejudiced 
minds, went on to say, that the only safe 
course for the House to pursue, in the 
transfer of a franchise forfeited by the cor- 
ruption of a borough, would be to give it 
to that place, whether it was county or 
large town, which, under all circumstances, 
should appear most to deserve it. When 
they talked of the numerical proportion 
between the people and their representa- 
tives, he could not see why a transfer of 
two members should be made to the county 
of Nottingham, where the proportion of 
members was as one in twenty thousand, 
rather than to Staffordshire or Warwick- 
shire, in which the proportion was as one 
to forty thousand; but why Birmingham 
should be omitted, he owned he could not 
account. As an illustration of the claim 
of Birmingham to representation, he would 
repeat a statement which had been already 
made by hishon. friend. The acts of par- 
liament passed within the last twenty 
years affecting the local interests of Bir- 
mingham and its vicinity,—acts for build- 
ing bridges, erecting churches, making ca- 
nals, and roads,—were not less than one 
hundred and fifty; and there were nearly 
the same number of statutes, relating to 
the different branches of trade carried on 
there. There were in Birmingham not 
less than nineteen thousand master manu- 
facturers, and there were a greater num- 
ber of trades carried on there than in any 
other part of the empire. The exports 
from it were wholly made up from articles 
of our own produce; and to give the 
House an idea of the nature of the trade, 
he would mention, that it ¢ustantly hap- 
pened that one pound’s worth of iron was 
manufactured into articles exceeding 100/. 
in value. He was not afriend to the ge- 
neral question of reform in parliament! 
the friends of such reform might view a 
measure like that now proposed with jea- 
lousy, but those who were opposed to reform 
in its more extended sense should be 


anxious for the success of this bill, as no 
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measure was better calculated to prevent 
anything like violent innovation. 

Mr. Stanley said, he regretted to hear, 
in a question of such constitutional im- 
portance as the present, any allusion to 
private or personal motives in those who 
supported it. In the vote which he was 
now about to give, he would support that 
one of the three propositions before the 
committee, in which alone he could be said 
to have no personal interest. He consi- 
dered that there were three propositions 
before the House;—one for giving the 
franchise to Birmingham, another for trans- 
ferring it to Manchester, and a third for 
extending it to the adjoining hundred of 
Bassetlaw. He would not have men- 
tioned Manchester if it had not been al- 
luded to by the right hon. Secretary, 
Now, it so happened, that those who were 
likely to become candidates for Bassetlaw, 
should the House decide on bestowing the 
franchise on that hundred, were, with the 
exception of a right hon. gentleman wha 
had been named, his personal friends. In 
Manchester it was well known he had a 
considerable connexion, but in Birming- 
ham he had none whatever; yet, for that 
place he would give his vote, and he hoped 
that no competition between that place and 
Manchester would be made, as it would 
tend to weaken the greater question of 
taking the franchise from the corrupt 
borough of East Retford. Tothe —s 
generally it was of no importance whic 
of the two was represented. He wished 
that both could be so; but as that was 
not to be hoped for at present, he trusted 
that no difference would arise between 
the friends of either place. ‘The real ques- 
tion was, whether the corrupt borough 
should be disfranchised, and he did hope, 
that no jealousies would prevent its being 
extended to that town, whose name had 
been connected with its disfranchisement, 
as Manchester had been with that of Pen- 
ryn. He would now say a word or two as 
to what had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman, with reference to the measure 
before the House of Lords. The right 
hon. gentleman had told them, that he 





could not know what had occurred in ano- 
| ther place. It was true, he could not, at 
the present moment, know it officially ; 
| but was it possible he could not know it 

practically? Was there, he would ask, 
| any man who could remain for forty-eight 
‘hours practically ignorant of what was 
| going on in that House? The right hon, 
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gentleman talked of a compromise, and 
that he acted upon it. He owned he 
could not hear of such compromise with- 
out shame. If, however, it was to be 
adopted, it should not be on theoretical 
but on practical knowledge. He himself 
knew nothing of such compromise. He 
was no party to it; but if he was to be 
bound by it, he was entitled to have the 
benefit of it. If there was to be a com- 
promise to establish what was called the 
balance of power between the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests, it should be 
followed up: but what guarantee had the 
House, that after it was assented to, the 
other House would not reject the bill al- 
ready before them? He would say, then, 
that this question of compromise was fu- 
tile, and one which he could not have ex- 
pected to come from the right hon. gentle- 
man. He owned he was sorry to hear this 
question of a balance of power between 
the agricultural and manufacturing inter- 
ests coming from a minister of the Crown; 
orthat any collision should be acknowledged 
between them. The precedent which he 
had quoted was a bad one, and ought not 
to be followed up ; but, if they were to act 
upon the principle of a balance of power, 
they must retrace their steps, for the 
precedents which had been quoted tended 
to destroy that balance. A balance of 
power between those interests was, how- 
ever, unknown to the constitution. The 
only balance which the constitution recog- 
nised was a balance between the three ¢s- 
tates ; and, in considering the composition 
of the other House, let it be recollected 
that, in the aristocracy of which it 
was composed, the agricultural formed 
not merely the majority but the sole 
interest. God forbid that they should 
not have that influence to which 
their rank and property entitled them; but 
the House of Commons had to represent 
the interests of the whole people, mixed 
and varied as they were. They had knights 
of the shire, who, it was to be supposed, 
took care of the agricultural interests; 
but all the others were burgesses, repre- 
senting the interests of different cities and 


towns ; and he could not sce why, if a bo- | 
rough becameso corrupt as to forfeit its right | 
of sending burgesses to parliament, other | 


burgesses should not be sent from some 
other town less likely to abuse its privilege, 
so as to place the representation by bur- 
gesses in the same state in which it was 
before, He owned he had heard with sur- 
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prise the arguments of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, as to the proportion of representa- 
tives to the population in some counties. 
He could not have expected such an ar- 
gument from the right hon. gentleman. 
Nottingham, it was true, sent fewer mem- 
bers than Cornwall, bet it sent more than 
some other counties ; but why, because 
there was that disproportion, the franchise 
should be transferred to Bassetlaw,—the 
very name of which was, he believed, un- 
known to most members of the House be-~ 
fore this bill was introduced—why it should 
be given to the frecholders of that hundred, 
who already had votes for the county, he 
owned passed his understanding, and he 
believed that of every other man who had 
heard of the proposition. If, however, this 
principle of giving it to a county was to be 
acted upon, were there no other counties 
| which required an addition of members as 
much as Nottingham? There was the 
county of Chester, for instance, containing 
an extensive mannfacturing population ; 
| yet Chester sent only two members to par- 
liament, and two for the city of Chester, 
which was comparatively an unimportant 
town. If, he repeated, they were to have 
this compromise, let them have all the be- 
nefit of it. Hitherto, the benefit had been 
only to one interest. An addition had 
been made to the representation of the 
county of York; but no franchise had been 
given to a manufacturing town. The pre- 
cedent was a bad one; and the more they 
added to it, the worse it would become. 
Let the principle of compromisebe now 
extended to the interest which had here- 
tofore been overlooked. Under all the 
circumstances, he would give his humble 
support to the proposition of his hon. friend 
for giving the franchise to Birmingham.— 
| The question of reform had been men- 
tioned. He was not a fricnd to most of 
the plans of reform which had been intro- 
duced; butto this kind of reform he would 
give his hearty concurrence. Let each 
case of gross abuse be taken as it occurred ; 
and a remedy be applied ; and thus would 
| the evils complained of be diminished, not 
by violence, but gradually, as they arose: — 
** Utor permisso candeque pilos ut equinte 
Paulatim vello; et demo unum, demo etiam unum, 
Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi.”? 





So convinced was he of the necessity of 
| the proposed transfer, that if the com- 
mittee should reject the proposition, he 
| would take every opportunity of opposing 
| the fature progress of the bill; because 
2D2 
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he would rather have to deal with abuses 
which in time might be corrected, than 
attempt a remedy which would establish 
permanently a system which he considered 
impolitic and unconstitutional. 

Mr. L. Foster said, that the question 
they were called upon to decide was not 
between Birmingham and Bassetlaw, but 
whether they were then to set a precedent 
of an entirely popular representation. 
They had already given a pledge to that 
effect in the case of Penryn; and if they 


did so in a second instance, they would , 


be bound by that precedent [cheers]. 
He knew the meaning of those cheers ; 
but he desired the House to look to the 
inferences which would be drawn, next 
year, by those gentlemen who had thus 
cheered, and see whether they would not 
deduce a strong argument from this pre- 
cedent. The hon. member who spoke last 
had talked of checks by the three estates 
upon each other; and he believed it was 
essential that checks should exist, in a 
constitutional government, in every branch 
of those estates. They were told not to 
Jook to theories or to forms; and if they 
did look merely to facts, he asked, were 
there not sufficient checks, and was not 
each interest, whether East India or West 
India, Protestant or Catholic, represented 
in that House? He was anxious that each 
should have its fair turn; and, looking to 
the hundred in which East Retford was 
situated, if numbers were a guarantee for 
purity of election, it might be found, 
where the voters were from one to two 
thousand, and he was sure that when the 
motion of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire was looked to, it would at once be 
seen how unfounded were the rumours that 
the change proposed was only intended to 
increase the power of the aristocracy. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that, as he had felt 
it his duty in the last session to oppose 
this bill, so should he now express his re- 
gret at the course about to be taken with 
respect to it by his right hon. friend. His 
right hon. friend thought that the cases of 
Penryn and East Retford should be dealt 
with on grounds of expediency. Now, that 
was not the course he would pursue, as he 
would deal with it according to the dic- 
tates of justice. He said now, as he had 
said last session, that he did not think the 
House justified in taking away the fran- 
chise of Penryn; for, after inquiry, there 
were found one hundred and fifty electors 
wncontaminated, and that was the reason 
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why he had voted against the bill being 
sent up to the Lords, as he was sure it 
would meet the fate which it was vain 
now to attempt to conceal that it had met 
with ; it being well known that it was lost, 
so far as respected Manchester. The case 
of East Retford, on the contrary, was one 
of most flagrant corruption. It had been 
proved, that there were not twenty electors 
in the whole borough who were innocent. 
What was it, then, that was proposed ? 
Having inflicted the heaviest punishment 
in the borough in which the offence was 
the lightest, the House was now called 
upon, by the amendment of the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire, to inflict the lightest 
punishment on the borough in which the 
offence was the heaviest. He must decline, 
therefore, supporting that amendment. 
He had always opposed what was called 
parliamentary reform; and he believed, 
that with a reference to that measure, the 
House could not do better than, in such a 
case as that under their consideration, to 
transfer the elective franchise to a large 
place like Birmingham. By so doing, 
they would take from the advocates for 
parliamentary reform, one of their chief 
arguments, and would confer a great 
benefit upon Birmingham. 

Lord Sandon said, he rose to express his 
concurrence with what had fallen from his 
right hon. friend who had just sat down. 
If any thing could have induced the House 
to come to a compromise upon this subject, 
it was from the idea that the House of 
Lords would have given their consent to 
the bill which had been sent up to them. 
That, however, had not been done, and no 
one could say that the compromise had 
been fairly kept. He recollected that the 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Huskisson) 
had said, that if there were only one case 
before the House, he would have no hesita- 
tion in transferring the franchise, in this 
instance, to Birmingham. He therefore 
claimed the vote of the Secretary for the 
Colonies; and he claimed. it on the very 
grounds on which his right hon. colleague 
had rested the defence of his own consist- 
ency. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had deprecated the 
idea of establishing any uniform precedent 
one way or the other: yet if the mode now 
proposed were followed, that would esta- 
blish the general precedent for transfer to 
the hundred; for all that had been trans- 
ferred were disposed of in that way. Every 
one of those cases were wrong in principle ; 
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for they were then in parliament vested 
with, and ought to exercise, that preroga- 
tive which the king formerly had; namely, 
that of transferring franchises from 
boroughs which had become decayed, or 
had rendered themselves unworthy by their 
own improper conduct. On these grounds 
he would vote most cordially in support of 
the original motion. 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson said, that his 
noble friend was not incorrect, as to what 
had fallen from him on a former occasion ; 
but when he said that if they adopted the 
proposition of the hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire they would create a precedent for 
future occasions, he could not admit the 
principle, that the franchise should always 
in future be transferred to a great town 
whenever any borough might be disfran- 
chised. The House might make a bad 
selection, and as what his right hon. friend 
near him said, related only to a choice 
between two towns, so his opinion had 
been that it would be better to extend the 
franchise to the neighbourhood of the 
town which had formerly enjoyed it, 
rather than to a distant part of the king- 
dom. Now, as tothe present, which his 
noble friend considered a strange course, 


it should be recollected, that when the | 
House first took upon itself to punish for | 


corruption, it did not disfranchise any 
borough, but considered that a corrective 
was applied by throwing the liberty open 
to the vicinage; and that had been done 
in the cases of Shoreham, Aylesbury, and 
other places, and the argument in favour 
of that course was strengthened when there 
were numbers in any place who had not 
vitiated their franchise by using it for 


corrupt purposes. In such cases parliament | 


had no right to take away the franchise, 
and thus punish innocent persons for 
guilt incurred by others. The proposition, 
however, of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire, was not to infuse fresh blood into 
the borough by letting in the freeholders 
of the vicinage, but to deal with East 
Retford as they had with Grampound ; 
and then, by giving the franchise to the 
neighbourhood, to create a new represen- 
tation. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, that his object 
was, to give the franchise to the freehold- 
ers of the hundred in which East Retford 
stood, and who were about two thousand 
in number; and also to continue it to such 
of the freemen of East Retford as were 
rated at 20/. a year to the poor rates, 
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Mr. Secretary Huskisson said, that did 
go,in fact, to annihilate the borough, as 
in the case of Grampound, inasmuch as it 
transferred the right of the voters to the 
hundred of East Retford, and created a 
new right in the borough. He did there- 
fore wish that further time should be 
given; because he thought the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire’s motion was entirely 
different from the instruction to the com- 
mittee, which was :—“ in order to prevent 
all unlawful proceedings, and that the 
borough be duly represented.” He main~- 
tained, however, that it would no longer 
be represented if this motion were agreed 
to, and that the motion called on the 
House to transfer the franchise to the 
neighbouring hundred. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he felt a great difficulty, and 
wished that the decision on this question 
should be postponed. As to the insertion 
of Manchester in this bill, it would be 
irregular, because another bill had been 
sent up to the Lords, which might pass, 
and in which Manchester was also inserted. 
| The better way, therefore, was to postpone 
| the decision until the fate of the other bill 
| should be known. 

Lord W. Powlett said, that the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire wished still to 
preserve the franchise to those freemen 
| who were rated at 20. a year, although 
they had been the most corrupt persons in 
the borough. If ever there wasa case of 
| gross corruption, it was this ; and he would 
therefore vote for the original motion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he wished to 
make a few observations in reply to the 
remarks of an hon. member opposite, in 
reference to what had fallen from him 
(Mr. Peel) as to a compromise, and affect- 
| ing his own personal character, which he 
felt more deeply concerned for than for 
any constitutional question. He denied 
that he held out any particular compro- 
'mise. It might be true, that he had said 
he would give no opinion as to Penryn, 
until he knew what was done with East 
Retford, because he knew that the policy 
of the whole measure depended on whether 
| there was one or two places to deal with. 
He denied, however, that he had entered 
into any compromise, which bound him to 
|a particular case. If there was one 
| borough only, he claimed a right to say 

whether he would dispose of it to the 
‘ hundred, or toa great town. He left the 
' hon. gentleman to the care and conduct of 
his own bill ; and he had, in an early part 
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of the evening, objected to the words of 
the preamble, that it was not carrying into 
execution the resolution of the House. He 
had told the hon. gentleman, that he 
objected to his proposition of giving the 
right of voting in East Retiord to the 
freeholders paying °0/. to the poor rates, 
The hon. gentleman had brought forward 
his proposition, and, because there was a 
rumour of a certain peer abandoning his 
bill, he (Mr, Peel), forsooth, was to alter 
his course as to the bill before the com- 
mittee. He denied that a mere rumour of 


this kind furnished grounds which ought | 


to govern that House. He denied that he 
was under any obligation to pursue a par- 
ticular course, as to the appropriation of a 
particular franchise; though he voted for 
the transfer of the elective franchise from 
Penryn to Manchester, he was not thereby 
bound to vote, on all future occasions, on 
a similar principle. Whatever other 
branches of the legislature might decide, 
this House was free. He was now told, 
that East Retford was to be given to a 
town, and Penryn to the hundred; yet 
how did he find this question discussed 
last session? When it was proposed to 
throw open Penryn to the hundred, it was 
negatived by a majority of two to one. On 
the third reading of the bill, the House 
decided by a majority of four to one, tha 
the hundred had no claim to the privilege. 
With respect to the expression used by the 
hon. member for Preston, of ‘ miserable 
compromise,” that hon, member might 
employ what enithet he pleased, but he 
should take care that it did not attach to 
those whom he might feel disposed to 
honour. In the Grampound case, which 
was one 9f notorious corruption, Mr. Can- 
ning voted for transferring the elective 
franchise to the hundred. In the case of 
Penryn, Mr. Canning voted for transfer- 
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ring the elective franchise to the hundred. | 


On what ground, then, could the hon. 


gentleman charge him (Mr. Peel) with | 
monstrous and unconstitutional doctrine, | 


when, on one occasion he supported the 


transfer of the elective franchise to a great | 
manufacturing town, and on another, the | 


transfer of it to the hundred? Many 
specious arguments had been resorted to 
to recommend the invariable transfer of 
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wait for the opportunity which the 
discovery of corruption in a_ borough 
afforded; but ought to admit great towns 
immediately to a participation in the 
elective franchise. For his own part, he 
was by no means prepared to admit that, 
in all future cases of corruption, the trans- 
fer should be to great towns. A perse- 
verance in such a principle would diminish 
the just weight and influence which the 
landed interest ought to possess. He 
thought he should best discharge his duty 
by holding the balance as steadily as he 
was able between the two interests, If 
that was a miserable compromise, he should 
not be ashamed of having the term applied 
to his conduct. 

Mr. Stanley said, he gave the right hon, 
gentleman full credit for acting from the 
most conscientious motives: but, he must 
repeat, that comparing the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s course that night with what he 
had held out on a former occasion, his 
parliamentary conduct was not consistent, 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
he was not bound by any declaration made 
at a former period. If not, what avail 
was it, before dealing with the present 
case, to see how the other was disposed 
of by the Lords? The right hon. gentle- 
man gave it to be clearly understooa, that 
he was disposed to give one borough to 
the one interest, and the other borough 
to the other interest. In the same breath 
in which the right hon. gentleman denied 
that he had made any compromise, he re- 
commended waiting, urtil it should be as- 
certained what the other House had done 
with the other bill. What was that but a 
compromise ? He was opposed to waiting. 
To go on without sucha reference was the 
constitutional doctrine. As to Mr. Can- 
ning’s vote on the Penryn question, that 
was no compromise. He might, perhaps, 
have expressed himself too strongly when 
he used the words ‘ miserable compro- 
mise ;” if so, he was sorry for it; but 
he must still maintain, that the right hon. 
gentleman’s conduct was a compromise 
of constitutional principle. Mr. Canning 
had been gnilty of no compromise ; he 
had voted as he had done, because he 


thought there was not sufficient evidence 


the elective franchise in such cases as the | 


present, to great towns ; but if those argu- 
ments were pushed to the extent of which 
they were susceptible, the conclusion 
would be, that parliament ought not to 


to justify him in voting otherwise. 
Mr. Peel said, he must again positively 


‘deny, that he made use of any words 


which pledged him as to the course he 
should pursue, if the two places were to 
be disposed of. He might haye contended 


“ 
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hat one ought to go to the hundred, 
and another to a great town; but he 
denied that there was any compromise 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Wynn said, he was bound to declare 
that, although he might have argued 
erroneously, he had understood his right 
hon. friend distinctly to state, that if there 
were but one borough to deal with, he 
would vote for the transfer of the elective 
franchise to a great town. In his opinion, 
the House ought, without any reference 
to the course that might be pursued by 
the other House, to send up to that House 
bills, alternately transferring the elective 
franchise to a borough and to a great 
town. It was now pretty well understood, 
that the Penryn bill was not expected to 
be returned to that House; and if, on 
the disfranchisement of East Retford, the 
franchise was not transferred to a populous 
place, the country would conclude that 
the House had given to the popular 
interest the weaker case, Penryn, and 
reserved the stronger, East Retford, for 
the purpose of serving another interest. 
On these grounds he should vote for the 
original question. 

The House divided—For the Amend- 
ment 146 :—Against it 128 :—Majority 
for the Amendment 18. 


Navy Esrimates.] The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Navy 
Estimates. On the vote of 438,250/. to 
complete the Half-pay of Naval Officers, 

Mr. Hume remarked, that, if the House 
was at all disposed to deal with the esti- 
mates as they ought, this vote would at- 
tract its attenvion. When he stated that 
the year before the last French war, the 
whole charge of every sort for naval half- 
pay was 172,900/., and that it now 
amounted nearly to 1,100,000/., including 
only the two items of the half-pay, and 
the superannuations, pensions, and allow- 
ances, the House surely would not dis- 
regard what he was saying. This was the 
only branch of the public service where 
the expense was unlimited by parliament, 
as the king or the lord high admiral might 
add as much as he pleased to it, by giving 
commissions to young officers, who became, 
by their half-pay pensioners for life on the 


public purse. The excessive number of 


the officers in the navy was quite appalling, 
There were altogether five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight officers in 
the British navy, but the whole number 
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in effective service was but eight hun- 
dred and forty, there being only one out 
of seven in actual employment. The 
consequence must be, that the dead-weight 
would go on increasing, and the public 
could have no hope of relief. Last year 
two hundred and fifty-two officers were 
added to the list, exceeding by forty-four 
the number who were, by death and 
other means, removed from it. He 
would not refuse promotion to officers 
engaged in such a battle as that of 
Navarin; but it was too much, that with 
two hundred admirals, one thousand six 
hundred captains and commanders, and 
three thousand six hundred lieutenants, 
there should have been an addition 
of one vice-admiral, one rear-admiral, 
thirty captains, seventy-nine commanders, 
and one hundred and forty-nine lieu- 
tenants in the course of last year. If 
there was any one branch of the public 
service that required to be put under pro- 
per control, it was this. Nothing but an 
absolute prohibition on the part of that 
House, could prevent the prevalence of 
that influence which was_ successfully 
exerted in the appointment of new officers 
in thenavy. He, for one, protested against 
this practice in the present state of the 
country, and he could not believe a word 
ninisters might say as to their regard for 
economy, until they prevented the growth 
of this evil. Had not the people of Eng- 
land a right to complain when the dead- 
weight was greater now in the fifteenth 
year of peace than it was the year after 
the war, when we had one thousand ships 
at sea? This was a reproach to govern- 
ment, but ten times more a reproach to that 
House; and nothing could account for 
their conduct, but the fact that their con- 
nections participated largely in the benefits 
derived from this abuse. It was notorious, 
that the members of their families were 
pensioned by these means ; and nothing 
else, he believed, could have induced them 
to support such a system so long. Every 
year he had been calling on the House, in 
vain, to do its duty, and, while the nume- 
rous class of men, living as pensioners on 
the public taxes, was increasing, year by 
year, he would go on protesting against 
so wanton an expenditure of the public 
money. 

Mr. Maberly said, the question was, 
whether there was to be any reduction at 
all in the public expenditure? If there 
was, the House should attend, in the first 
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instance, to the unlimited power of the 
Admiralty. He would say more, but that 
he looked with anxiety to the labours of 
the finance committee. 

Admiral Evans said, that, if the hon. 
gentleman thought that, with a reduced 
navy, they could maintain the country 
against the other powers of Europe, they 
might, discarding all gratitude for past 
services cut down the estimates to their no- 
tions of economy. As to the promotions, 
did they suppose that age would not affect 
naval men, as it did all others? Young 
men must be brought forward ; otherwise, 
if a war took place to-morrow, the navy 
would be found filled with old men, unfit 
for the toils and perils of the service. It 
was easy for gentlemen, who had lived du- 
ring the war in comfort and composure, 
while the navy were defending them from 
invasion, to talk slightingly of the debt of 
gratitude they owed to that service; but 
let them not, by mistaken reductions, im- 
pair its efficiency, when it would again be- 
come necessary to them. 

Colonel Davies agreed with the gallant 
admiral, that it was hard that an officer 
who had served his country bravely in war, 
should pine in want and obscurity during 
peace. But the amount of the dead- 
weight was a matter of serious importance. 
In the army it was nearly three millions, 
and in the navy upwards of one. 

Sir G. Cockburn contended, that a 
fair proportion of old officers had been 
brought forward in‘the recent promotions ; 
but it was a principle he had always main- 
tained, and in which he had been support- 
ed by that House, that a certain portion of 
young officers should be included with 
them. Among the lieutenants recently 
made, there was a large proportion of 
midshipmen, who had passed their exami- 
nation in 1815, It was absolutely impos- 
sible to refuse promotion to those who 
were in constant service, or to such claims 
as arose from events like the battle of Na- 
varin, or from exposure to climates, like 
the coast of Africa or the West Indies. 
It would require a hard heart indeed to 
tell men, on their return home, after years 
spent abroad in such places as these, that 
they should not be promoted. He would 
not argue the question by reference to the 
feelings of the House, because he knew 
by experience that he could carry them 
with him; but he acknowledged, as one 
of pure policy, it was attended with great 
difficulties, When he was told by the 
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finance committee, that he should have a 
whole day to settle this point with them, 
he was prepared to tell them, with as much 
freedom as he might assume, that this was 
as fair a question as they could, in a room 
by themselves, dispassionately examine 
and discuss. He trusted they would then 
make a report; and he had no doubt that 
the House would deal with it in the way 
that would become them, feeling for the 
individuals, and yet having due regard to 
the finances of the country. 

The several resolutions were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 


Usury Laws. 
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Penryn DIsFRANCHISEMENT Bitt.] 
Counsel being called in, Mr. Harrison 
stated, that he did not intend to offer any 
evidence to their lordships against the bill, 
as he conceived no case had been made 
out for disfranchising the borough of Pen- 
ryn. He should therefore leave the case 
to their lordships’ justice. The Earl of 
Carnarvon said, he should, after the holi- 
days, move the second reading of the bill. 
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Usury Laws.] Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
in rising to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the Usury Laws, said that, 
in laying his proposition before the House, 
he did not intend to go fully into the 
general question ; but, as there were many 
hon. gentlemen now in the House who 
were not members when the subject was 
last discussed, he felt it his duty to make 
a few general observations. He much re- 
gretted that the task of bringing the ques- 
tion before the House had not fallen to the 
lot of an individual more competent than 
himself; but when he considered the crimes 
and evils which these laws produced, he 
was anxious that some course should be 
adopted to mitigate their severity. Hon- 
ourable members were aware that, in the 
year 1818, when Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
brought forward a similar bill, a commit- 
tee was appointed for the purpose of ex- 
amining into these laws; and to the evi- 
dence taken before that committee he 
should have occasion to refer, He much 
wished that his majesty’s ministers had re- 
deemed their pledge of bringing forward 
some measure for amending the state of 
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these laws ; but, as they had not thought 
proper to do so, he trusted that he should 
be backed with their support and authority, 
in carrying the bill he had now to propose 
through the House. When he looked at 
the evidence taken before the committee of 
1818, composed, as that committee was, 
of individuals of all parties and all ways 
of thinking, he did hope that a different 
result would now be arrived at. It would 
be seen that, on that occasion, twenty-one 
witnesses were examined ; of these eighteen 
were of opinion that the laws as they stood 
were inoperative, and required alteration ; 
and of the remaining three, two were me- 
lancholy instances, how far old prejudices 
could pervert and enchain men’s minds. 
The third Mr. Gurney, had, with a can- 
dour becoming his honourable mind, al- 
lowed him to name him as one whose opi- 
nion had since suffered a change. That 
gentleman had acknowledged that if called 
to their bar, he would, after what had 
occurred in a period of such difficulty as 
that of 1825, give a very different opinion 
as to the propriety of repealing the Usury- 
laws. It was fortunate for his motion, that 
at this moment several circumstances con- 
spired to render the experiment safe. 
Amongst others, the rate of interest on 
money was lower considerably than the 
legal rate of interest. In 1826, lord 
Liverpool said, in the House of Lords, 
that ‘‘ he was, notwithstanding all that had 
recently occurred, aware that there were 
many obstacles in the way of abrogating 
these laws, as they were connected with a 
particular interest in the community. The 
question was not one of any difficulty 
whatever on principle, and it was obvious 
to all, that the present state of the law 
could be defended on nosolid basis.” The 
truth was, that the enactments against 
usury had originated, not so much out of 
a regard to commerce, as to religious and 
pious scruples. It was adjudged, by the 
tenets of the Romish Church, to be im- 
pious to take a higher rate of usury than 
that sanctioned by law. In process of 
time the legislature consolidated the laws 
on the subject. This act, passed in the 
time of queen Anne, was intended to keep 
down the rate of interest; the preamble of 
it stating, that as the present rate of in- 
terest in England was known to be higher 
than it was abroad in maritime countries, 
it had induced persons to withdraw them- 
selves from foreign trade and commerce, 
The argument so often referred to in 


Usury Laws. 
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similar cases, as to the antiquity of the 
law, was one to which he could not, in 
these enlightened times, give much weight. 
No one would, in these days, contend 
that, because a law had been in force for 
three or four hundred years, during a state 
of society which might, as respected trade 
and commerce, be considered almost a 
primitive state of society, it should be con- 
tinued, on the ground of its being an 
ancient law of the realm. At that time 
there were religious scruples afloat on the 
subject, more particularly as the lending 
of money, or usury, was confined to a de- 
spised and outcast people—the Jews or 
Lombards. In our improved state of 
commercialintercourse, moneyhad changed 
hands. It was then known, that there 
were no persons so reckless of consequences 
as the prodigal, and the laws were framed 
to save that class from the rapacity of the 
Israelites in that day. In order to show 
the pernicious operation of the Usury-laws, 
the hon. member referred to the case of 
Howard and Gibbs. That firm, now 
bankrupt, had made 20,000/. or 25,0002, 
a-year by lending money to prodigals. 
No less than two hundred causes had 
been brought into court as connected with 
their transactions, and fifty or sixty re- 
spectable individuals wholly ruined by 
lending them money at rates of interest 
which they were not aware was illegal. 
But the unjust operation of the Usury- 
laws would appear more distinctly, by put- 
ting acase. Suppose a man were to die, 
leaving three sons, and to each of those 
sons 10,000/.; the first in land, the second 
in houses, and the third in cash: the con- 
sequence would be, that the two first might 
make as much interest as they could of 
their property, while the last would be 
thrown into jail and ruined, if he took a 
single farthing over the rate allowed by 
law. It was in vain to think of keeping 
down the rate of interest by legal enact- 
ments, as every day’s experience proved. 
At one period, the legal interest in Livonia 
was six per cent, and the market interest 
was six per cent also, till the government 
reduced the legal rate to five per cent, and 
then the market rate rose at once to seven. 
Besides, as necessitous men must obtain 
money upon almost any terms at which it 
could be got, if there were laws to be 
evaded they must pay for that evasion. 
A man who wanted to borrow 8,000/., ap- 
plied to another, who sold out to lend it 
to him, the debt being seeured by an an 
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nuity of 7667. There occurred between 
the sale and the conclusion of the trans- 
action, a difference of 1,202/. in the value 
of the stock, which he had to make good, 
besides a sum of 504/. for legal expenses. 
In Hamburgh and Mecklenburgh, where 
the landed interest were still more in the 
habit of mortgaging their estates than 
here, there was no legal rate of interest 
fixed, and the consequence was, that it 
was in general more steady than in other 
countries, though sometimes, in cases of 
extraordinary commercial difficulty, it rose 
as high as ten per cent, He was aware it 
might be said, that this was a dangerous 
state of things, for the lender might take 
advantage of the time when the rate was 
highest to demand his money. No such 
occurrence, however, had ever come within 
his knowledge, though he had made every 
inquiry on the subject, during a residence 
of ten years in that country. The fact 
was, that though, in cases of extraordinary 
commercial necessity, money might be 
worth that interest to commercial men, no 
legal investments were ever made, at such 
a moment, or upon such terms. ‘This 
brought him to consider how the Usury- 
laws operated to aggravate distress at pe- 
riods of extraordinary pressure. Upon 
this part of the subject he should refer to 
the language of the deputation from Man- 
chester in 1826, They declared to lord 
Liverpool, that they were all substantial 
men; that they wanted no assistance, if 
the government would repeal the Usury- 
laws; and it was only on the refusal of the 
government to comply with this request 





| 
| 


that they applied for an issue of exchequer | 


bills. 


It was well known also, that during , 


the panic in 1825, as much as fifty and | 


sixty per cent was given for money secured 
on the public funds. He knew that in 
the city, though good bills were now done 
at two and ahalf per cent, small trades- 


men were charged at the rate of twenty or | 


thirty; and he knew of one house alone 


which made 5,000/. or 6,000/. a year by | 


such transactions. During the panic in 


1825, the rate of interest rose in Ham- | 


burgh to ten per cent, but as there was no 
impediment from the Usury-laws, the 
market soon found its level, and in the 
course of a few weeks the interest fell to 


four and a half per cent. —There was ano- | 


ther case which he should mention, in re- 


ference to the effect of these Jaws upon | 


partnerships. A banker of his acquaint- 


ance had a son whom he wished to suc- | 
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ceed him in the firm, from which he was 
himself retiring. He wished at the same 
time to leave about 50,000/. in the bank 
at the legal interest, the better to secure 
the succession of his son. The whole ar- 
rangement was almost concluded, when a 
solicitor interposed, and cautioned the 
parties, that it was an usurious transaction, 
the father having derived from it, besides 
the legal interest, the additional advantage 
of providing for his son.—But in addition 
to these objections was the severity of the 
penalties upon those who infringed the 
law. He was himself aware of a case in 
which a house was committed in the penal- 
ties for an usurious error in the sum of 
32,000/.; the penalty amounted to 96,0001. 
In fact, the penalty was not only double 
the sum on which the usurious transaction 
arose, it included all other sums which 
could in any way be connected with that 
transaction,—In point of fact, so severe 
were these laws, thatit was with great dif- 
ficulty they were carried into execution. 
Judges might charge juries to convict under 
them, but these latter were generally found 
slow to comply. In a case which came 
before lord Ellenborough, the guilt of the 
defendant, upon a charge of usury, was be- 
yond doubt. The jury however, found the 
man not guilty. Lord Ellenborough, in 
surprise, told the jury, that it was a case 
of undoubted usury, and that he could not 
understand their verdict. The foreman, 
who was brother-in-law to an hon. mem- 
ber of this House, replied, ‘‘ We know not 
what your lordship may call usury, but 
what is charged upon this defendant is no 
more than every merchant in the city of 
London does every day.”—For the repeal 
of laws so injurious and so unwise he 
hoped he should have the support of his 
majesty’s government. He did not pro- 
pose to repeal the Usury-laws altogether, 
but to modify them. Under these 
circumstances, the plan which he should 
propose was, to do away with that part 
of the law which voids the engagements 
entered into upon any rate of interest 
above that which the law admits, and to 
change the present penalties, allowing 
persons only to sue for the legal interest 
of tive per cent. The immediate effect of 
this would be, to afford great relief to per- 
sons whose necessities might require im- 
mediate advances. The next advantage 
would be, that individuals, being no lon- 


‘ger liable to pay the enormous penalties 


given by the present laws, but only the 
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additional rate of interest above the legal 
rate of interest, would be ready to advance 
money, on higher terms than the fixed 
rate, to those individuals of whose moral 
character they were secure, and whom 
they believed to be too honourable to take 
advantage of the law over them. The next, 
and perhaps the greatest, advantage of all 
was, that it would put the transactions of 
commerce on a footing of security, and 
would give them a stability which it was 
impossible they could acquire under the 
present law. Besides this, no one, under 
the amended law, would be able to turn 
the misfortunes of individuals to his own 
profit, and to procure from them grinding 
engagements for a long term of years; 
because individuals thus called upon to 
pay money might at any time bring their 
cases into court, and get the usurious in- 
terest avoided. A prodigal, too, who was 
anxious to raise money, would not render 
himself a beggar for life by borrowing 
money at an extravagant rate of in- 
terest, which was to continue for years. 
He would no longer be obliged to 
resort to Jews and money-lenders, who 
did their dirty work in corners; but, 
by the open competition in the market, 
would be able to get rid of his necessities 
without allowing any body to take advan- 
tage of them. He was aware of the value 
of precedent in all legislative measures, 
and therefore he would say, that he found 
precedents for the course which he was 
going to pursue, not only in this country, 
but almost in every nation of Europe. lu 
the court of Chancery a plaintiff was often 
told, ** You shall be entitled to no usurious | 
interest, but to your capital with the legal | 
interest calculated from the day on which 

the debt was originally contracted.” In | 
all foreign countries the Usury-laws, if! 
not formally, were at least virtually re- | 
pealed. In France, Holland, and Russia, 

there was a fixed legal rate of interest ; 

but he believed that in all of them the. 
discount of bills was permitted at a much 

higher rate of interest; indeed, in the 20- 

vernment Bank of Russia the discount 

was whatever they could get; which, how- 

ever, was regulated by the market value 

of money at the time. If such a system 

had been advantageous in other countries, 

he hoped it would also prove advantageous 

in this. He trusted that the observations 

he had urged would be sufficient to induce 

the House to give him the leave for which 

he wasthen moving, Hehad endeavoured 
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to anticipate all the arguments which 
might be urged against his measure; and 
he believed he had now left none of them 
unrefuted, except that which stated, that 
this was not the proper time for bringing 
it forward. Not the proper time! Why, 
if ever there could be a proper time, it \as 
the present. The market-rate of interest 
on mortgages was only four per cent, and 
on good bills only two or two and a half 
per cent. It was so much below the legal 
rate of interest, that he did not conceive 
that any change in the law could create 
a detrimental rise in it. He therefore 
submitted his bill to the House in the 
hope that it would be found worthy of its 
support. It was either a good bill ora 
bad one: if it were a good bill no time 
ought to be lost in carrying it into effect ; 
if it were a bad one, the sooner the House 
got rid of it, the better. The hon. mem- 
ber, after recapitulating the advantages 
which he anticipated from his bill, and 
after drawing a pathetic picture of the 
misery, poverty, and ruin, which the 
existing law had inflicted on many opulent 
and respectable persons in the year of the 
panic, concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill “to amend the Usury 
Laws.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that having intimated to the hon. gentle- 
man, that it was not his intention to oppose 
the introduction of the bill, he should not 
have said a word on the present occasion, 
had he not been informed that it was the 
determination of some gentlemen, who 
were opposed to any change in the Usury- 
laws, to enter that evening into a dis- 
cussion of their general policy. Now, 


| with all respect to those gentlemen, he 


would advise them to postpone the dis- 
cussion until they had the measure in a 
distinct and substantive shape before them, 
He thought that it was impossible for any 
man who had attended to the speech of 
the hon. member, to shut his eyes against 
the great inconveniences which resulted 
from the Usury-laws. It was impossible 
to hear of commercial men being inno- 
cently subjected to the payment of enor- 
mous penalties, without feeling that the 
hon. member had made out a case, which 
rendered it imperative on the House to 
consider whether it could not devise some 
amendment for so defective a state of law, 
For these reasons, he should offer no 
opposition to the motion. In making that 
declaration, he reserved to himself the 
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right to discuss at some future period the 
amendments which the hon. member pro- 
posed to make in the existing laws, with 
a view of seeing how far they were calcu- 
lated to meet the object which he had in 
view, and to avoid the evils which others 
anticipated from the total repeal of them. 
With these observations he should have 
ended, but as the hon. gentleman had 
thrown out a censure upon government for 
not introducing some measure upon this 
subject, he would make one or two remarks. 
The hon. member would do him the justice 
to admit, that when he had first asked him 
whether it was the intention of government 
to come forward with any measure+to effect 
that object, he had not given the hon. 
gentleman a decided refusal, but had told 
him that, as he had been recently placed in 
his present situation, he had too many 
engagements to fulfil, to give the measure 
the consideration which it deserved; but 
that, if the hon. member would postpone 
the agitation of it till next session, he 
would, in the interval, consider it delibe- 
rately, and be prepared to point cut the 
means by which the evils of the Usury- 
laws might be avoided, or the laws them- 
selves repealed. He consented to the in- 
troduction of the bill, stating at the same 
time, that it would be satisfactory to him 
if those who favoured the Usury-laws 
would defer the discussion of their policy 
to another opportunity. 

Sir R. Heron said, he was ready to 
agree to the mitigation of the Usury-laws, 
provided that mitigation did not amount 
to an actual repeal of the laws themselves. 
It appeared to him to be quite impossible 
to pass a bill like the present, without 
affecting the landed interest most materi- 
ally. Mortgages must be affected by the 
change which would take place in the 
value of money on the repeal of those laws. 
The impression made on his mind bya 
perusal of the evidence taken before the 
committee in 1818, was unfavourable to 
the repeal of the Usury-laws, and was 
principally created by the evidence of Mr. 
Preston; no mean authority on such a 
subject. If there had been no Usury-laws, 
he believed that, during the panic of 1825, 
some individuals might have escaped from 
the ruin in which it involved them; but he 
likewise believed that more persons would 
have been ingulfed in it, who, owing to 
the existence of the Usury-laws, were 
saved from it by the benevolence of their 
friends. Those kind-hearted persons knew 
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that, under the existing laws, money could 
not be raised by those for whom they felt 
interested, and therefore they came forward 
liberally; but had they known that their 
friends could raise the money at forty or 
fifty per cent., they would never have 
raised a finger to help them. In Holland, 
where there were no Usury-laws, men of 
opulence, on retiring from business, be- 
came, as it was termed, insurers: they left 
their capital at immense interest in the 
firm from which they retired, and thus 
realized a great profit without incurring 
any risk. The same would be the case in 
England, were the Usury-laws repealed. 
The public would then lose the security of 
the great merchants in whom they confided 
at present, and would get in their stead 
an inferior set, in whose hands the com- 
merce of the country would fall to decay, 
as it had done in Holland since the repeal 
of the Usury-laws. 

Mr. Martin condemned the Usury-laws. 
They took money out of the pocket of the 
borrower, without putting it into that of 
the lender ; the only person who was be- 
nefitted by them was the inferior descrip- 
tion of attornies and agents. He wished 
the government would deal fairly between 
the landed and commercial interests on 
this question. The landowner was unre- 
stricted as to price ia every article which 
he produced. If the poor were starving, 
and corn selling at a guinea a bushel, the 
government would not pass a law to pre- 
vent the agriculturist from selling corn at 
that price. He did not see how they 
could continue the present Usury-laws, if 
they acted consistently, without imposing 
a maximum on the price of corn, as well 
as upon the price of money. 

Mr. Cripps said, he had regularly op- 
posed the bill of a learned serjeant on this 
subject, because it went to the total repeal 
of these laws, which he conceived would 
create a perfect revolution in pecuniary 
matters. But he was inclined to support 
the present bill; because, without going 
so far as the learned serjeant’s, it was cal- 
culated to correct most of the evils of the 
present system. 

Sir J. Sebright was convinced, that of 
all classes of the community the landed 
interest was that which suffered most from 
the present Usury-laws. A landholder, if 
he wanted money, could not procure it 
when the funds paid an interest above five 
per cent. He was, therefore, obliged to 
borrow it at a higher rate than the legal 
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interest, from some individual who was 
willing, from the increased profit, to run 
the risk of the penalties, or to borrow it on 
annuity, which he knew had been the ruin 
of many country gentlemen. Why money 
was not to be dealt with like any other 
commodity, he could not conceive. Every 
man was allowed to get as much as he 
could for his corn, or for the use of his 
house, or for the rent of his farm; why 
should he not be permitted to do the same 
for his money? He would support the 
motion, because he conceived those laws 
to be injurious to all classes of the com- 
munity, but more particularly to the landed 
interest. 

The Attorney-general said, that all the 
former bills which had been introduced 
upon this subject went to the total repeal 
of all restrictions upon the interest of 
money. They were founded on the theo- 
retical principle, that, as all other articles 
of trade found their own level, so too 
would money; and thence it was inferred, 
that it was unwise and impolitic to fix any 
certain standard of interest. He had 
studied this subject with great attention, 
and was deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that great oppression and injustice 
would arise from the repeal of the Usury- 
laws, and that aright to take interest upon 
money ad libitum ought to be opposed. 
Now, the principle of the present bill was, 
not to take away a fixed rate of interest, 
but to mitigate the penalties for taking in- 
terest above that fixed rate. He was ever 
open to conviction from the statement of 
able persons; and the hon. member for 
Dover had that night established his claim 
to the title of an able person on this sub- 
ject, and he would therefore give the hon. 
member’s bill the best consideration in his 
power. He would confine his observations 
to the other part of the hon. member’s 
bill. Suppose that you preserve a fixed 
rate of interest, beyond which your laws 
permit no one to go, it may be worth your 
while to consider how you are to enforce 
your law. At present you can only do it 
in two methods; the first by suing for the 
penalties, and the second by rendering 
void the instrument which secures the ille- 
gal interest. He admitted that many 
cases of grievance had arisen under the 
existing law, and he should wish to see 
them remedied. It was one thing, how- 
ever, totally to repeal the Usury-laws, and 
another to mitigate their oppressive penal- 
ties in particular instances, If he could 
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preserve the principle of the Usury-laws, 
and prevent their abuse, he would support 
such a measure of improvement. He 
could not, however, agree to take away 
the plan of a fixed legal interest, unless 
he saw his way clearer than he at present 
did, to a measure equally beneficial to the 
public. 

Mr. W. Smith thought that, if the bill 
only went as far as the Attorney-general 
was disposed to give it his sanction, it 
might as well not go on at all. An hon. 
baronet had alluded to a case in which, at 
a period when the difficulty of raising 
money was extreme, the friends of the 
individuals in distress had come forward 
to their relief, to prevent them from being 
compelled to accede to the terms of the 
usurer, But he would ask the hon. 
baronet, did he not consider that there 
was still in this case a loss and risk ? 
There was a loss and risk to the friends of 
the parties. 

Sir R. Heron begged to state that he 
never did say any such thing. What he 
did say was simply, that at a particular 
period of great commercial distress, the 
friends of the sufferers had come forward 
to save them from the misfortunes conse- 
quent upon that period of distress, but 
that if the Usury-laws had been repealed, 
those persons would have been left to their 
own resources. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that, even 
with his explanation, the hon. baronet had 
only shifted the burthen; for it was per- 
fectly evident that there was both loss and 
risk in the transaction. He could not see 
that the slightest degree of injury would 
result from the modification or repeal of 
these laws. It was beyond dispute, that 
the man in extreme distress must get 
money at whatever rate he could. 

Mr. Robinson said, he was anxious for 
the repeal or modification of the Usury-laws. 
The former he should prefer, and he hoped 
his hon. friend would not get into greater 
difficulties than those he wished to 
avoid, by consenting to take a qualified 
course. From a twenty years knowledge 
of extensive commercial transactions, he 
could speak to the injurious tendency of 
these laws. They operated most injuriously 
both upon the commercial and landed 
interests) Why not leave money, which 
was the very essence of trade, like any 
other commodity, to be regulated by the 
necessities of the borrower and lender 
respectively? Each could bargain accords 
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ing to his sense of the value of the money 
to him at the moment; and what would | 
there be unfair in the ‘principle of such a | 
regulation? In arguing this question, it 
would be wrong to throw out of view the 
great difference between the scale of the 
money transactions of the present day 
and that which influenced these laws in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. If he under- 
stood the hon. gentleman’s proposal, i 
was that nobody should be compelled to 
pay more than the legal interest in a court 
of law, but that there: should be no pe enalty 
upon demanding more; and that in the 
event of an agreement at a higher rate, 
there should be only an honourable obli- 
gation to pay this higher rate of interest 
upon the part of the borrower. This, he 
feared, would prove a temptation to a 
fraudulent party te such a transaction, to 
bring the matter into a court of law, and 
so get off the obligation. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that if he had not, 
on arecent occasion, declared his inten- 
tion to oppose the repeal of the Usury- 
laws, 
posal of the hon. gentleman was so different 
from what he had expected—have thought 
it necessary to say anything. He would 
give the hon. gentleman’s proposal a fair 
and deliberate consideration, and as it did 
not touch upon that part of the subject 
which he had feared it would, he should 
support it if he could. At the same time, 
he considered himself perfectly free. The 
subject was surrounded with difficulties. 
He was decidedly opposed to the repeal 
of that part of the laws which applied to 
loans of money upon mortgages. The 
cases stated by the hon. member were 
extreme, and should be regarded as ex- 
ceptions, rather than examples; but still, 
if that part of the laws to which he had 
alluded was preserved, he saw no objection 
to the proposal of the hon. mover. 

Mr. Baring said, he had always voted 
for a repeal of these laws, and would sup- 
port this measure, though it did not go to 
the full extent of former motions for a 
similar purpose. He hoped the middle 
course taken would conciliate the oppo- 
nents of this measure, and therefore effect 
some practicable good. Indeed, he thought 
the proposed alteration preferable to the 
previous application for a repeal. If he 
understood his hon. friend right, he 
meant to retain the legal standard of five 
per cent interest, but to repeal the ob- 
noxious and severe penalties, of leaving 
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jit open to individuals to make what bar- 
|gains they pleased, with the knowledge,’ 
‘however, that courts of law would still 
| recognize the maximum of five per cent, 
but without the infliction of penalties. It 
was strange that, while bargains at any 
rate of price could be managed in the 
market, this absurd exception should pre- 
vail regarding money, which was _ the 
medium of payment for every thing. He 
hoped that the sort of compromise held 
out would ensure the concurrence of all 
parties, and thereby operate as a wholesome 
reform in the old law. 

Mr. Sugden considered the proposition 
of the hon, mover worse than an open 
avowal that his design was a repeal of 
the Usury-laws. What was that propo- 
sition? To leave five per cent still the 
legal standard of interest, but to abolish 
all the securities and penaities against 
those who violated the law. His opinion 
was, simply, that the law should either be 
repealed or enforced ; but the hon. mover 
would not compel a dishonest man, who 
agreed to pay twelve per cent for the use 
of money, to perform his contract; he 
would allow this fraudulent party to go 
into a court of law, and cut down the 
creditor’s demand to the legal standard. 
This was worse than the total repeal of all 
regulations on the subject. He wished 
| the hon. gentleman would leave this ques- 
| tion in the hands of government, who 
would digest a plan which might be pro- 
duced next session, and would probably 
call forth the approbation of all parties. He 
would not consent to the repeal of the 
Usury-laws; as he was afraid it would be 
productive of great mischief both to the 
commercial and to the landed interest. 

Mr. Bright could not see how the real 
difficulties would be met by the proposed 
arrangement of the hon. member; he was 
friendly to the motion, but would reserve 
his opinion until the bill was introduced. 

Mr. Maxwell hoped, that the people of 
Scotland, which was more a debtor coun- 
try than England, would have ample oppor- 
tunity of knowing the nature of the in- 
tended change. 

Lord Althor ‘p said, he should have pre- 
| ferred an entire repeal of the Usury-laws 
to the measure now proposed ; he never- 
theless thought it would be a great im- 
provement upon the old law. He could 
not agree with the learned gentleman, 
that it would favour dishonest at the ex- 
pense of honest men, but the reverse, 
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Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Pensions on THE Civit Lisr.] 
Mr. Hume rose. to call the attention of 
the House to the subject “ of Pensions 
Payable out of the Civil List.” He knew 
it was considered by common consent in 
that House, that the civil list when once 
settled, was not to be meddled with, until 
they were called upon, at the conclusion 
of one reign, to consider a new arrange- 
ment for another. But he had never con- 
curred in that principle; because he found, 
that there never was any hesitation on the 
part of ministers to ask for the payment 
of the debts of the civil list, when they had 
accrued to a great amount. The House, 
he thought, had an equal right to ask, 
what was passing in the civil list. But 
though the House had, he thought, a 
right to interfere, he intended only to ask 
for an account of the pensions payable 
out of the civil list, in order that they 
might see whether the acts of parliament 
for the regulation of that list had been com- 
plied with, and whether there were not 
the means of providing for cases such as 
that which had lately occurred; as he 
thought that this was the source from 
which any allowance of this kind should 
proceed, instead of calling on the House 
for additional grants, in the present over- 
burthened state of the finances. In the 
act of 1782, called Mr. Burke’s act, there 
was an express provision, in the 17th 
clause, that the pension list, which was 
then very large, should be put under the 
regulation that only 1,200/. per annum 
should be added, until the aggregate 
amount should be reduced to 90,000/. 
yearly, and that it should not be com- 
petent for his majesty to grant pensions 
for the future to an unlimited amount. 
In Mr. Burke’s celebrated speech on the 


Pension bill, he had well observed, that | 


the power of giving pensions was granted 
to the king, in order that he might reward 
merit and talent, and not for purposes of 
corruption ; and Mr. Fox, at a subsequent 
period, had maintained, that that House 
had a right to call for an account of the 
civil list, in order that parliament might 
be aware of the manner in which pensions 
were granted. Acting on that principle, 
he had, in 1820, moved “for a Return of 
the Pensions granted;” and in looking 
over that return he certainly thought that 
the king had exercised a sound discretion 
in putting some meritorious individuals on 
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it; but he was bound to state that out of 
the sum of 92,000/., which was granted in 
the shape of pensions, he could find but 
very few who had the smallest claims on 
the country, and that therefore they were 
to be generally taken as acts of grace and 
favour granted by the Crown to particular 
individuals. Now, amongst other names 
on the list, he found that of William 
Huskisson, with an allowance of 1,0002. 
a-year, to be suspended as long as that 
gentleman was in the receipt of 2,000/, a- 
year from any public office; and in this 
case he must admit that he knew of no 
other ground for the grant, but the great 
public services which that gentleman had 
rendered to the country. ‘his, however, 
was arare case. He therefore contended, 
that the pension list ought to be made up 
from the year 1820 to the present time, in 
order that the House might see in what 
manner the public money was disposed of, 
perhaps it might turn out that on these 
lists there might be some vacancy, which 
might be filled up with the proposed 
grant to Mr. Canning’s family of 3,0002. 
a-year, and certainly; when the country 
was pressed on every side by financial 
difficulties, it was worth while to see 
whether such a grant as this could not 
fairly be put on the ordinary pension list, 
without making it an extra grant. The 
Irish list, in the year 1820, had amounted 
to 71,000/. a-year; and therefore the 
proposed pension to Mr. Canning’s family 
could not be placed on that, as, by act of 
parliament, no pension of more than 
1,2002. a-year could be granted to any 
individual, until the general amount should 
be reduced to 50,0002. a-year; and be- 
sides, he did not see how they could 
reasonably grant any thing further in the 
way of pensions, till they knew what had 
already been done, in order that they 
might guard against profusion. How 
there could be any opposition to this mea- 
sure he could not conceive, unless go- 
vernment was afraid to let them know the 
names of those who were on the list ; and 
on this point Mr. Burke had well observed, 
that the moment there was an attempt to 
conceal names, men naturally came to a 
conclusion that there was something wrong 
in the transaction. From such a list as 
he had been able to draw up, it appeared 
that one family had had, within four years, 
no fewer than seven grants made them, 
altogether amounting to 1,200/. a-year$ 
and.he must say, that when such grants 
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as these were made, no one could say that 
suspicion did not attach as to the motive 
for which they were made [hear, hear!] 
By an act passed in 1810, no pension out 
of the Scotch pension list could be granted 
above 800/. a-year, until the list was re- 
duced to 25,0007. a-year; but, in 1820, 
that list amounted to 38,000. ; and it was 
his opinion, if the House were to grant 
ministers 3,000,000/. a-year, instead of 
200,000/. a-year, every shilling of it would 
be anticipated by them. If, however, it 
should appear, to the credit of government, 
that the lists were reduced within the 
scale he had mentioned, no doubt, in the 
course of a year or so, such a vacancy 
would occur.as would admit of the pro- 
posed 3,000/. a-year. He also objected 
to the manner in which the civil list was 
voted : he wanted the particulars to be 
stated, and not upwards of a 1,000,000/. 
at once to be voted, out of which the lord 
Chancellor, the Judges, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and _ several 
others were to be paid. Another objection 
that he had to the vote was, that the 
amount had been settled at a period when 
the price of provisions and every thing 
else was at a very high rate; but as, 
since that period, the prices had fallen, he 
did not see why the same amount should 
be granted. Taking the general aggregate 
of pensions, including the military and 
civil pensions, no less a sum than 
6,088,9107. was paid last year by the 
country; of course, that sum included 
the half-pay of the army. These being 
the circumstances of the case, he thought 
he had shewn sufficient parliamentary 
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and the House would likewise understand, 
that it embraced the whole of the allow- 
ances made to those who had been 
wounded in the service of their country. 
He was quite willing to admit that it was 
a large amount, but he was sure the House 
would not be sorry that it was so large, 
when they remembered who were the meri- 
torious persons to whom it was granted. 
Neither would it be necessary for him to 
say any thing upon what had fallen from 
the hon. gentleman concerning the amount 
of the civil list, as connected with the 
present cheapness of provisions, compared 
with what the price was, when that list 
was granted: it would be enough for him 
to remind the House, that the very basis 
of that grant was, that it should be un- 
alterable, after the commencement of each 
reign, in order to prevent constant dis- 
cussion on the subject. So that the 
question really was, not whether the civil 
list was adequate to any particular year ; 
but that, having once been made, it should 
be continued as permanent, being neither 
open to the revision of parliament, nor 
subject to perpetual examination and 
alteration. Having said so much upon 
what might be called the ornamental part 
of the honourable gentleman’s address, he 
would now proceed to apply himself to 
the graver portion of the subject. The 
hon. member commenced by observing, 
that he could not conceive what opposi- 
tion could be offered to a motion of this 
description. The hon. member must, how- 
ever, have a very short memory ; for it was 
in the recollection of almost every gentle- 
man, that,on a motion for a return of 
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grounds, for moving, ‘‘ That there be laid | the allowances granted under the civil list, 
before the House a Return of all the | Mr. Canning gave that motion his decided 
Pensions granted out of his Majesty’s | resistance, upon the very grounds which 
Civil List of England from the Ist January, | authorised him in now resisting the hon. 
1828 ; stating the names of the persons to | member's proposition. The hon. gentleman 
whom they were granted, the amount of | stated, that he called for the production 
each grant, and the date at which the | of the pension list, in order to see, whe- 
grant had been made; and also whether | ther he could not make an alteration in it, 
the grant was for life, or during pleasure. | so as to supersede the measure which had 
And that the same Returns should be , been introduced for a provision for Mr. 
made with respect to the Civil Lists of , Canning’s family. The hon. gentleman 
Ireland and of Scotland.” | was of opinion, that, if he could place 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | Mr. Canning’s representative on the pre- 
it would not be necessary for him to enter | sent pension list, the public would be put 
into an explanation of that part of the | to no additional expense; but that, if 
hon. gentleman’s speech in which he had | the course which government proposed 
stated that the pension list amounted to | were followed, the effect would be different. 
upwards of 6,000,000/. annually ; because | The hon. gentleman was altogether wrong 
he himself had stated that he included, in | in his proposition, The expense to the 
that calculation, the whole of the half-pay ; ; public would be precisely the same, whex 
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ther the provision for Mr. Canning was , were now proceeding; and as the pro- 
made out of the pension list or out of the | duction of the list was necessary to show 
other fund allotted by parliament. The the reasons for that arrangement, therefore 
‘two funds were equally at the disposal of it was given without resistance. No case 
of that kind, however, existed now ; and, 


his majesty, for the purposes specifically | 
‘mentioned in the acts of parliament. | as he had not been able to point out any 
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The pensions under the civil list were 


confined to 95,000I., to be paid in pensions | 


not exceeding 1,200/. a-year. But his 
majesty had also a right, with the concur- 
rence of that House, to provide for meri- 


torious public services out of the con- | 
| priety of some of the grants. 


solidated fund. This power was given to 
the Crown in consequence of the large 
quantity of patronage which had, some 
years ago, been withdrawn from it. 
Nothing, however, prevented his majesty, 


where the necessities of individuals who | 
pension list laid upon the table of the 


had served the State were represented to 


him, from granting to them an adequate | 
provision. The provision to Mr. Canning’s | 


family would not add to the public expense; | 


for the plan proposed by the hon. gentle- | 
| given, until the amount had been reduced 


man would, perhaps, only have the effect 
of superseding some person who had 
rendered efficient service to the State, 
and who must still be provided for. 
therefore, the hon. gentleman wished to 
raise any question, with a view to the 
granting to the family of Mr. Canning a 


If, | 


instance of abuse, there was no ground 
forthe motion. Neither could he conceive 
that it was necessary for that House to 
go into all the details of the civil list, 
because some hon. members might enter- 
tain peculiar opinions respecting the pro- 
The hon. 
gentleman had referred to Mr. Burke’s 
act as an argument for the production of 
the pension list; but the slightest refer- 
ence to that act must satisfy any man, 
that it was not the intention to have the 


House. Jn 1782, the amount of pensions 
greatly exceeded the sum originally pro- 
posed, and it was provided by Mr. Burke’s 
act, that no more pensions were to be 


to a certain limited sum. It was un- 


| doubtedly true that the act required the 


pension list to be laid upon the table of 


| the House, but it was at the same time 


obvious, that the list was to be so laid 
on the table, in order to show that the 








provision to the amount of 1,200J. on the | sum was brought to that amount which 
pension list, or whether the provision was | the act required; and the very fact of its 
continued in the course which govern- | being required at that time proved that 
ment recommended, it would be equally | it never was in the contemplation of Mr. 
granted by his majesty out of funds which | Burke, or the House, to require the 
were at his disposal, and no new charge | pension list to be produced, except 
would be incurred.—He had stated the | in the case of some great abuse. On 
necessity of not interfering with any ar- | these grounds he felt it his duty to resist 
rangements of the civil list, and he thought | the motion for the production of the 
that interference ought not to take place, | pension list of England. To the produc- 
until some necessity arose for an applica- | tion of the pension lists of Ireland and 
tion, upon the part of the Crown, to | Scotland, standing as they did upon the 
enlarge the amount of that list. He | act of Mr. Burke, and not having been 
might, indeed, say, that the House did not | yet lowered to the maximum specified by 
possess any right to inquire into the ex- | the act, he could not object. He could 








penditure of the civil list, until that appli- 
cation might be made, or mntil the powers 
of granting pensions under that civil list 
were so much abused, as to justify their 
interference. Until some case of that 
kind arose, it was not right for honourable 
members to demand, or for the House to 
grant, any means of inquiry into the ex- 
penditure of the civil list. The hon. 
member had stated, that in 1820 the 
pension list was submitted to the House; 
but the hon. member ought to have re- 
collected, that it was in 1820 that that 
arrangement was made upon which they 
VOL. XIX, 





not acquiesce in this motion, to its full 
extent, without giving up the principle of 
keeping the arrangement with the Crown 
inviolate, and of not entering lightly into 
an examination of all the details of the 
civil list expenditure. For these reasons 
he opposed the motion. 

Lord Althorp said, he had listeaed in 
vain for any thing like a reason against 
the motion of his hon. friend. All that his 
hon. friend desired was, to know to whom 
pensions had been granted. The right 
hon. gentleman said, it was not desirable 
to bring the Crown into unnecessary con« 
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tact with the House of Commons, upon | 


the subject of the civil list. His hon. 
friend desired no such thing; he merely 
felt it his duty to ascertain whether certain 
sums had not been improvidently dis- 
posed of. The right hon. gentleman’s 
arguments would go to the resistance of 
the production of the whole pension list ; 
but he admitted that the Irish and 
Scotch lists could not be withheld. If, 
however, there was nothing discreditable 
in the expenditure, why should it be re- 
sisted ? The responsiblity of misapplying 
this fund must rest somewhere ; but, if the 
right hon. gentleman’s arguments held 
good, how was that responsibility to be as- 
certained? The right hon. gentleman 
maintained, that the list could not be pro- 
duced, unless some case of gross abuse 
was pointed out. If, however, the list was 
not to be subjected to examination, how 
could members ascertain the abuse which 
was to warrant the call for a production 
of the list? Although these pensions were 
placed at the disposal of the Crown, they 
must be given under the responsibility, 
and by the advice, of ministers; and, there- 
fore, the House had a right to demand 
such information as would enable them to 
ascertain whether the advice given was 
strictly followed. 

Mr. Secretary Huskisson said, that if 
he could accede to the proposition, that 
parliament had it in its power to control 
the expenditure of the pension list in the 
way it thought fit, he might be disposed 
to agree to the motion. Parliament had, 
however, taken the matter out of its own 
hands; and, by declaring that 95,000/. 
was the extent of the sum which his ma- 
jesty was to have at his disposal, at a time 
when a much greater amount was applied 
to the same purpose, and the power of 
granting pensions carried to excess, they 
had left it within the discretion of the 
Crown to apply that sum in the manner it 
thought best fitted for the purposes of the 
original grant. So much for the improvi- 
dence which had been charged against the 
Crown on this subject. Parliament had, 
however, at the same time, fixed the mazi- 
mum of the amount which was to be ex- 
pended in the distribution of pensions. 
The hon. gentleman had told the House, 
that there were only one or two of all 
these pensions which were not improperly 
granted. Did he mean to contend, that 
the House of Commons was to sit in judg- 
ment on every act of grace, or justice, or 
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munificenee, which the Crown might be 
pleased, in its wisdom, or in its liberality, 
to exercise towards the subject? If this 
list were to be called for, like any other 
account, when a pension happened to be 
granted, a considerable portion of their 
time would be employed every session in 
discussing the right of the Crown, The 
Crown did not act in this case without the 
assistance of responsible advisers; and, 
unless gentlemen could adduce an instance 
in which an improper application was 
made of this fund, it was the practice of 
parliament to presume that the Crown had 
been properly advised. For, though the 
claims might be those of benevolence, of 
grace—oft favour, if they would—of libe- 
tality, of misfortune, would it not be quite 
unworthy of parliament to have the situa- 
tion of individuals, whose cases had been 
introduced to the notice of the Crown by 
his majesty’s responsible advisers, brought 
afterwards before parliament? He there- 
fore would say, that, looking to the sense 
and spirit of the act of parliament, the 
pension list having been granted, they 
were not called upon to examine the 
manner of its appropriation. When he 
looked to the whole of that act, he found 
the doctrine now laid down fully confirmed. 
By Mr. Burke’s act, it was provided, that 
when the list exceeded the annual limited 
amount, an account should be laid before 
the House of what pensions were granted. 
It was to be laid before parliament, not to 
examine whether any pension was a proper 
or an improper one, but to show that the 
check imposed by parliament was in force. 
it was quite clear the legislature meant, 
that the account should not be called for, 
while the list was kept within the limits 
prescrived by parliament, as was now the 
case. But the hon. member for Montrose 
went greatly beyond this. He said, that, 
since 1816, provisions had fallen in price, 
and money had risen in value; therefore, 
he would have the civil list revised. Why, 
he might as well go to the fourth class of 
the civil list, to the department of the lord 
chamberlain, and the master of the horse, 
and inquire how many quarters of oats 
were purchased, what the price was in 
1816, what it was now, and what it was 
likely to be six months hence. If they 
proceeded on such a principle, they would, 
every session, be dealing with this list, 
which they were bound to keep inviolate. 
The civil list was granted for the life of 
the sovereign ; and only in the unfortunate 
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event which would call for a new arrange- 
ment of that list, could the hon. member 
bring forward with propriety the arguments 
which he had this evening used. They 
had, he contended, no right to touch this 
subject, unless where the Crown catled for 
a new civil list, or where it was placed in 
the unfortunate situation of coming to 
parliament for relief. The hon. member 
proceeded on a wrong principle, when he 
wished to confine the civil list entirely to 
the king’s personal service. He ditfered 
from the hon. member, and regretted 
that so many of the civil expenses of the 
state had been removed from the civil list. 
Would the hon. member wish that the 
payment of those who immediately repre- 
sented the Crown at foreign courts should 
be taken from the sovereign and given to 
parliament? He would tell the hon. mem- 
ber, if he entertained such a wish, that 
this was a monarchy ; and he should regret 
if any individual were authorized to state 
in a foreign country, that he was not the 
ambassador of the king of England, but 
the representative of the House of Com- 
mons. He wished those who represented 
the Crown, to look directly to the 
Crown, for the reward of their peculiar 
connexion with the Crown. In the same 
way, he liked to see the dignity of the 
Crown identitied with the provision for the 
judges, and thus connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice, which then appeared 
to flow from the Crown itself. If they 
acceded to the doctrines of the hon. gen- 
tleman, they would bring the Crown into 
a dangerous personal competition with the 
House, and destroy the dignity, the splen- | 
dour, the very existence, of sovereignty in | 
the country. If the hon. member thought | 
proper to rest his case upon the act of 
1782, he ought to be bound by it; and if | 
he was so bound, it was clear that the act | 
was decidedly against the position he had | 
endeavoured to maintain. In the case of | 
the pension list of England, his assertions | 
were completely disproved by the act; but | 
with respect to the pension list of Scotland 
and Ireland, it was right that it should be | 
laid before the House, until its amount | 
was lowered to that maximum which par- | 
liament had prescribed. 
whenever a member pleased, was to be 
called upon to produce the accounts of the 
disposal of the pension fund, they would 
take away ail the restraint which prevailed 
at present in the disposal of those funds. 
Let the motion be once granted, and they 
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would have inquiries into the expenditure 
of the civil list, as extended and as fre- 
quent as into any of the details of the 
Excise board or the Customs. For these 
reasons, and because he could not consent 
to allow the hon. member for Montrose to 
sit in judgment upon every special act of 
munificence or of favour which the Crown 
might think proper to bestow, he felt 
bound to resist the motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, the argument of 
the right hon. gentleman, if good for any 
thing, went to this—that the moment the 
civil list was settled, so it should remain, 
unless the monarch was obliged to come 
to parliament for relief. It was not, it 
seemed, to be inquired into, though the 
situation of the country rendered such an 
inquiry indispensable. Now, if the civil 
list had been fixed at 95,000/., when the 
late king ascended the throne, what would 
have been the consequence, if the doctrine 
of the right hon. gentleman had been car- 
ried into effect? Why, for sixty years, 
during which the late king reigned, he 
would have had the command annually of 
95,0002., without the possibility of inquiry. 
The right hon. gentleman told them that, 
in this, as in every thing else, the Crown 
had responsible advisers. It was, how- 
ever, a responsibility which, it appeared, 
was never called into action. Had a set- 
tlement taken place, with respect to the 
civil list, in 1761, it could not, according 
to the right hon. gentleman’s doctrine, 
have been interfered with until 1821. 
Now, he never understood that it was con- 
sistent with the constitution, or that Mr. 
Burke had ever tolerated such a principle, 
as that the monarch might have, for a long 
series of vears, the uncontrolled power 
over a very large sum of money, perfectly 
independent of parliament. If this fund 
were properly distributed, he could see no 
reason for withholding the account from 
parliament ; and, when they found a sys- 
tem of concealment practised, it was but 
fair to conclude that the fund was not 
justly dealt with. 

Mr. Hume said, with respect to the 
argument of the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the House should not interfere 
with the civil list, he would reply, that parlia- 
ment did interfere several times during the 
last reign. Inthe first year of George 3rd 
the civil list was settled at 800,000/.; in 
the seventeenth year, 100,000/. were 
added; in the forty-fourth year the civil 
list received an augmentation of 70,0007. ; 

2E2 
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and in the fifty-sixth year it was altoge- 
ther new modelled. It could not be, 
therefore, said, with these precedents be- 
fore us, that parliament ought not to in- 
terfere with the civil list. The right hon. 
Secretary had said, that we should not in- 
terfere with ambassadors, because the go- 
vernment of this country was a monarchy. 
But, were their expenses not paid in the 
same way, and were they not equally under 
the superintendences of parliament as the 
military and other establishments of this 
country? It was said that the sum appro- 
priated to this purpose was limited; but 
what means had the House of knowing 
that the limit was not exceeded, unless 
they were informed in what manner it was 
applied? The principle of Mr. Burke’s 
bill of economical reform was, that parlia- 
ment should be put in possession of the 
means of ascertaining whether or not a 
sum appropriated to any purpose had been 
exceeded. Without the information for 
which he now moved, it was impossible to 
know whether it was or not. 

Mr. Fergusson regretted that le felt it 
his duty to vote for the motion. He re- 
gretted it, because he had every wish to 
support the present government, who 
were placed in a situation of difficulty, 
both with respect to foreign and to domes- 
tic affairs, to which few administrations 
had ever been exposed. But he could see 
no reason why the civil list of this country, 
as well as the civil lists of Ireland and 
Scotland should not be laid before the 
House. He was sure it would disclose 
nothing discreditable to his majesty or his 
advisers ; and therefore there could be no 
reason for withholding it. The sum was 
given to his majesty for the purpose of re- 
warding meritorious servants; and the 
public should be satisfied that such ser- 
vices had been rewarded. 
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Lord JTowick said, he never heard a 
more extraordinary speech than that which 
had been made by the last hon. member. 
He said, that it was unconstitutional to in- 
quire into the civil lists, and yet he had 
admitted, that the king might come down 
to that House, and ask for an increase of 
those lists. He would contend, that it 
was highly constitutional for them to see 
that this sum was properly disposed 
of. Responsibility was a complete joke if 
this information were refused. The hon. 
member told them, that they might apply for 
this information if they could show a case of 
abuse. What! show a case of abuse with- 
out the information, by means of which 
alone they could ascertain whether abuse 
existed ? He had been told, on a former 
occasion, that he had displayed constitu- 
tional ignorance in saying that they ought 
to ascertain the amount of their income 
before they settled what their expenditure 
should be: but he still held the same doc- 
trine ; and the expenditure of five only of 
these 95,000/. was not necessary, for it was 
an improvident expenditure. I[n order to 
ascertain this point, he should vote for the 
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Mr. Calcraft said, he should resist the | 


motion. This sum of 95,000/. had been 
voted at the beginning of the reign, for the 
life of the monarch ; and if they were jus- 
tified in moving for this, they would be 
justified in moving for every other item. 
Thus, all that had been done to avoid that 
scrutiny, which it was clear would promote 
any thing but good feeling between the 
king and his people, would be destroyed. 
Unless a case of abuse was shewn, or the 
king asked for an addition to the civil list, 
they ought not to call for these items. 
He could cite many constitutional author- 
ities in support of his opinion, 





motion. 
The House 


divided: For the motion 


52; Against it 131; Majority 79. 
List of the Minority. 


Althorp, lord 
Baring, A. 
Baring, B. 
Baring, sir T. 
Bentinck, lord G. 
Bernal, R. 
Bright, H. 

Buck, L. W. 
Colborne, N. ft. 
Davies, colonel 
Dawson, A. 
Duncombe, T. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Kyler, T. B. 
Gordon, Robert 
Guest, J. J. 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Heron, sir R. 
Howick, viscount 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Kennedy, T. 
Langston, I. H. 
Leycester, R. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, col. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Morpeth, viscount 
Martin, John 


Marshall, John 
Monck, John B. 
Nugent, lord 
O’Brien, Lucius 
Osborne, lord F. 
Palmer Fyshe, 
Portman, E. B. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rickford, W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Russell, John 
Smith, Wm. 
Sykes, Daniel 
Stanley, hon. E. G. 
Thompson, C. P. 
Townsend, lord C. 
Vyvyan sir R. R. 
Warburton, H. 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilbraham, Geo. 
Wood, John 
TELLERS. 
Hume, Joseph 
Fergusson, R C. 
SHUT OUT. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 


Law or Rear Property—Property 
in Inrants.] Mr, Sugden rose amidst 
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much confusion. He entreated the pa- 
tient hearing of the House for a few mi- 
nutes. He begged to remind them, that 
if they were sincere in their desire for 
legal reform, they could not prove their 
sincerity better than by devoting a portion 
of their attention to those who were wil- 
ling, while they pointed out abuses, to fur- 
nish a remedy for them. When the pre- 





sent laws were first framed, and for some | 
time afterwards, the system worked well; | 


but new wants had arisen, and what the 


country now required was, that they should | 


apply to the laws, the machinery of latter 
times, and take all the benefit of that ma- 


chinery without its inconveniences. These | 


were objects which he was very ready to 
promote to the utmost of his ability. One 
of the chief wants was a cheap and sum- 
mary conveyance of property, which, in 
many cases, was extremely tedious and 
expensive. He would not enter into all 
the cases, but content himself with men- 


tioning a few which ought to be provided | 


for. Ifa man sold an estate and died be- 
fore he made the conveyance, the court of 
chancery had not the power of calling on 
the heir of the deceased to convey. Lord 
Eldon suggested, that this should be 
amended ; and it might be done very bene- 
ficially. Then again, in the cases of cha- 
rity estates, it constantly happened that 
when they were vested in trustees, who 
must die in course of time, the replacing 
those trustees was attended with great 
expense both of property and time. He 
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knew of a charity estate, the rent-charge | 


of which Was only 7/. a year. 
missioners directed that new trustees should 
be appointed ; it became necessary to dis- 
cover the heirs of the last trustees, which 
was attended with so much difficulty, that 


The com- | 
had been so long complained of. 


the expenses amounted to 600/. and no— 


one was to blame. 
an abuse, but it was not one. If the pro- 
perty had been worth millions the expense 
would have been no more. ‘Tl-is was one 
of the incidents to which property was 
liable. © What he would propose was, 
that in the case of charity estates, a com- 
mon petition should be presented for the 
appointment of new trustees; that a re- 
ference should be made to the master, who 
should be required to insert an advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette, and another 
in the paper of the county where the heirs 
of the late trustees were supposed to re- 
side ; and that if those heirs did not come 
forward within a month, or prove their 


This sounded very like | 
trusted that the amenduients projected by 
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pedigree within another month, then the 
court should have the power of appointing 
two new trustees. By this simple mode 
considerable benefit would be produced.— 
It had often been said, and always in igno- 
rance, that the court of Chancery had im- 
mured within the fleet prison many persons 
who ought never to have been sent there. 
The fact was, that the rules of the court 
were the law of the court, and the chan- 
cellor had not the power of refusing to 
commit a man who had been guilty of a 
contewpt. It was absurd, therefore, to 
blame the court for a practice which par- 
liament alone had the power of altering. 
Many cases had occurred, in which men 
had been called upon to execute deeds; 
but, ignorantly believing that if they con- 
tinued in prison they should not lose their 
estate, and that the court had nq further 
power beyond committing them, they re- 
mained there for years. ‘There was a re- 
cent case of a man, who, under this er- 
roneous idea, had remained in prison thirty 
years, but being told by a gentleman of 
the bar how the matter really stood, he 
executed the deed immediately. What he 
would propose in such cases would be, to 
give to the court the power of performing 
at once what it had the power of compel- 
ling a man to do at last. If an order were 
made for the execution of a deed, and the 
man refused to obey that order, then let 
some officer of the court execute it. Of 
course the sanction of parliament would 
be necessary for this purpose. He believed. 
that these alterations would go a great 
way towards remedying the evils which 
He 
would move for leave to bring in a bill, “ for 
repealing the act of 6 Geo. 4. c. 74. re- 
lating to property in infants and lunatics, 
and amending the provisions thereof.” 
Mr. H. Twiss supported the motion, but 


his learned friend went further than the 


| mere measure before the House. 


Mr. Sugden by no. means intended that 
what he was doing at present should pre- 
clude him from going further : but he was 
anxious not to embark in too wide a field 
at once: for he was sure that whatever 
was done in haste would be done imper- 
fectly. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was grateful even for 
the little good promised by this bill; but 
it would be necessary to goa great deal 
further. Upon the subject of the con- 
tempts of court, no complaint could fairly 
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be made by persons who were only in cus- 
tody because they refused to execute deeds 
which the court required that they should 
execute. But these matters were trifling 
points in a great system, which required 
thorough reform. Unless increased faci- 
lities were given generally to the suitors 
in chancery, the constitution of that court 
would remain perfectly unsuited to the 
wants of the public: and unless he re- 
ceived an assurance that it was intended 
to take some decided step to that effect, he 
should shortly feel it his duty to address 
the House specifically upon the subject. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Corn Importation Bitr.] The 
House resolved itself into a committee on 
this bill. The clause fixing the scale of 
duties on wheat being read, 

Mr. Whitmore moved, as an amend- 
ment, the substitution of the following 
scale :—‘‘ Whenever the average price of 
wheat, made up and published in the man- 
ner required by law, shall be 50s., and 
under 51s. the quarter, the duty shall be 
for every quarter 17, And in respect of 
every integral shilling by which such price 
shall be above 50s., such duty shall be de- 
creased by 2s., until such price shall be 
55s. Whenever such price shall be 55s., 
and not exceeding 65s., the duty shall be 
for every quarter 10s. And in respect of 
every integral shilling by which such price 
shall be above 65s., such duty shall be fur- 
ther decreased by 2s., until such price 
shall be 70s. Whenever such price shall 
be at or above 70s., the duty shall be, for 
every quarter ls. And in respect of each 
integral shilling, or any part of each in- 
tegral shilling by which such price shall 
be under 50s., such duty shall be increased 
by 2s.” 

Mr. F. Lewis said that every argument 
that had been urged in favour of the bill 
was applicable in opposition to the hon. 
gentleman’s amendinent. 
would, if adopted, expose the public to a 
danger which it was not desirable they 
should incur. Although friendly to the 
principles of free trade, he felt that govern- 
ment would have shown an incorrect sense 
of their duty, if they had ventured, under 
the present circumstances, to propose so 
low a reduction of the duties. The ques- 
tion was not, whether the proposed system 
was the best possible system of Corn-laws 
for the country, under any circumstances 
in which it might be placed; but the hon. 


| fluctuation of prices. 
The proposition | 
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member must be aware, that the great 
transitions which had occurred in the price 
of corn for some years would render it 
dangerous to venture on so great a change 
as that which he had recommended. At 
a future period, it might be expedient to 
lower the duties. On that point he would 
give no opinion ; but ke was satisfied that 
they could not be safely lowered at the 
present time. Let it be recollected that 
last year (besides four hundred thousand 
quarters from Ireland) no less a quantity 
than five hundred thousand quarters of 
foreign wheat had been imported into this 
country. Now it appeared that, from the 
year 1697 to 1821, including two periods 
of frightful scarcity, there were only twelve 
years in which a larger quantity of foreign 
wheat than five hundred thousand quar- 
ters had been imported. This, among 
other considerations, satisfied his mind 
that to adopt the change in the duties re- 
commended by the hon. member, would 
expose the public to great hazard. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Portman proceeded to propose the 
amendment of which he had given notice. 
He was anxious to impress on the minds 
of the committee the necessity of making 
a change in the list of places, where the 
average prices of British corn were to be 
taken. He strongly objected to the intro- 
duction of London into the list, because 
he was satisfied that it was not a place 
where the average prices of British corn 
could be fairly taken. The regulations 
respecting corn were formerly for the be- 
nefit of the consumer; they were now for 
the protection of the grower. But London 
was the worst place for the purpose of 
taking a fair average, because the large 
cuantities of foreign corn which were sold 
here, and other circumstances, all had a 
| tendency to produce an artificial state of 
things, as well asa great and unnatural 
The influence of 
this was also felt, directly, or indirectly, in all 
the neighbouring counties. In his opinion, 
a change ought to be made in the mode of 
taking the averages. He moved, therefore, 
‘That the word ‘London’ be struck out 
of the list of places where the average 
prices of British corn were to be taken.” 

Mr. F. Lewis said, it would be impossi- 
ble to make so important an alteration, 
without changing the character of the 
measure. ‘The hon. gentleman had, how- 
ever, introduced some novelty into his 
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argument; for they were now, it seemed, 
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to look to the protection of the grower 
and to leave the consumer to himself. 
The legislature were bound to pay an 
equal attention to the interest of both; 
and he did not like to hear the distinction 
between them so broadly stated. To leave 
London out of the list of places, where the 
average prices of British corn were to be 
taken would be attended with much dis- 
advantage. In the case of bad harvests 
for instance, and of a consequent scarcity 
and rise of price, the effect on the aver- 
ages would be delayed by the omission of 
London as one of the places where they 
were to be taken, and the remedy which 
the legislature had provided for the evil 
would not be so prompt as it would other- 
wise be. It was also well known, that to 
appoint a multitude of places, at which 
the averages were to be taken, was the 
only security that could be adopted against 
fraud. The duty ought to be regulated 
by the immediate wants of the people; 
and London was the place which gave 
the most immediate indication of those 
wants. Foreign grain was not included 
in the averages, though grain from Ireland 
was, but this lowered the average only by 
1s. London made a difference of only 
about 4d. in the averages. 

Mr. Curteis maintained that the aver- 
ages did not give the true price of grain 
in bona fide sales. They led the public to 
believe that the sellers obtained greater 
prices than they really procured. He 
wished to know if corn from the Isle of 
Man could be imported duty free, and if 
mixed corn were included in the aver- 
ages. 

Colonel Sibthorpe supported the amend- 
ment, and contended that the farmer never 
got the prices mentioned in the Gazette. 
He knew instances where corn was bought 
at 40s., and, after being kiln-dried and 
undergoing a process by the aid of brim- 
stone, was re-sold at 56s., and the latter 
price was included in the averages. This 
Was most unjust to the farmers. 

Mr. Benett contended, that it was 
necessary to omit London in the averages, 
in consequence of the tricks constantly 
practised there, by which it appeared that 
the farmer got a much larger price than 
he really ever obtained. If the protecting 
duty was considered too high, it would be 
much better to reduce it than to retain 
this fallacious mode of settling the aver- 
ages. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that neither corn 
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from the Isle of Man nor mixed corn’ 
were to be included in the averages. 

The committee divided : For the Original 
Clause 132; For the Amendment 36; 
Majority 96. 


Pensions Act AMENDMENT Bitt— 
Provision FOR THE Famity or Mr. 
CannincG.] On the order of the day for 
the second reading of this bill, 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he felt himself 
placed in a most difficult and disagreeable 
situation. by something that had occurred 
since the last time of his discharging his 
duty in the House. He referred to “an 
Account of certain Proceedings stated to 
have taken place on the bringing-up of 
the Report of the Committee on the Bill 
now under consideration.” That account 
had taken a more authentic form than 
usual, and imputed to those who voted in 
the minority, on the grant to the family of 
the late Mr. Canning motives of a ver 
improper nature. It was remarkable that 
the Report did not appear on the day after 
the proceedings, but on a subsequent one. 
In the account alluded to, the hon. mem- 
ber for Limerick was represented to have 
imputed to the opponents of ihe grant, 
motives of a very singular nature, and 
to allege, that they must be influenced 
either by a foolish idea of saving money, 
or by the personal feelings of the worst 
kind towards the memory of Mr. Canning. 
He knew not to which of these two classes 
he might be thought to belong by the hon. 
member, but contented himself with saying, 
that as an humble individual he had given 
his vote on that occasion with a clear 
conscience, and from upright motives— 
| motives which he considered as honourable 
and defensible, as any that had ever influ- 
enced a vote in that House. God forbid 
| he should follow the example that had 

been set, or attribute improper motives 
|to any man for the observations alluded 
| to; but if he cou!d stoop to retaliation, 
| perhaps those motives might be questioned. 
He trusted he might say deliberately then, 
| that in reference to the character of that 
| greatand distinguished man (Mr. Canning), 
he should be the last person who would 
| speak with any slight or disrespect what- 
‘ever. When an attack had been made, 
/and imputations thrown out relative to 
| the motives by which he had been influ- 
|enced in giving the vote which he did 
| upon the subject in question—when he, in 
common with others, was taunted for the 
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course taken by. them on that occasion— 
he was justified in repelling the accusa- 
tion; but he did not see that he was now 
called on to say.one word in expszation 
of his reasons for giving that vote. In 
vindication of his conduct, he should 
merely say, that he gave the vote con- 
scientiously, honestly, and uprightly ; and 
he could not but complain of a transaction 
which took place in the absence of, per- 
haps, every member of the minority whose 
conduct was questioned; at least when 
few or none of them were present. The 
proceedings took place on the Wednesday 
and were not made public till the follow- 
ing Friday. An attack appeared to have 
been made on an hon. meinber by his noble 
friend, who he was sure made it in an 
honest feeling; but he bad no doubt that 
attack was the worst judged in the world, 
even with reference to the character of 
Mr. Canning himself. He was sorry that 
any thing had been said, calculated to 
bring in question for a moment the cha- 
racter of Mr. Canning, for whose talents 
he had the greatest respect ; at the same 
time, he could conscientiously say he was 
influenced in his vote by the purest 
motives. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had hesitated 
offering himself to the House for a few 
moments, because he understood that 
there was another charge to be brought 
against him, which he should show arose 
from misapprehension, and which he re- 
gretted. He therefore wished to reserve 
himself until he had heard what that other 
charge was. 

Mr. Legh Keck said, he was, he be- 
lieved, the member to whom the hon. gen- 
tleman alluded. In the few observations 
he should make to the House, it was un- 
necessary for him to state that he dis- 
charged every perscnal feeling, and meant 
no. disrespect to the hon. member for 
Limerick. His complaiut was, that in the 
character of a member of parliament he 
had been subjected to imputations which 
he denied. in the independent discharge 
of his duty in that House, he had never 
assigned’ undue motives to others, nor 
acted from improper motives himself. If 
there was any imputed impropriety in his 
vote of Wednesday, he was ready to vindi- 
cate it; but he preferred that it should 
pass in silence. 
vote which he was afraid to vindicate; 
and if necessary, no motives of delicacy 
towards any man should prevent him from 


He had never given a, 
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speaking. He should preface what he 
had to say by declaring unequivocally an 
admiration of the talents of Mr. Canning, 
and a decided acknowledgment of his 
amiable qualities. A long acquaintance 
with Mr. Canning had satisfied him, that 
he possessed very amiable qualities. But 
if it was allowed to public men to criticise 
the measures of public men, highly as he 
esteemed the merits of Mr. Canning, he 
must avow, that during the latier period 
of his life, he had not been abie to bestow 
upon him the same degree of admiration 
as he formerly entertained. But in avow- 
ing this, he must express his astonishment 
that any member should assign to others 
motives which, if proved, would not only 
show that they had forgotten their duty in 
that House, but that they deserved to be 
excluded the society of gentlemen. He 
did not know whether he could show the 
exact nature of his complaint, unless he 
read the terms in which the subject of his 
complaint had been stated. The gallant 
member opposite had referred to the cir- 
cumstances under which this debate had 
come before the public. It did not appear 
on Thursday, but on Friday ; and he never 
saw the ground of his complaint until 
Saturday. The only part of the report of 
that debate which seemed to refer to him,was 
the following :—The hon. member opposite 
(Mr. S. Rice), after observing that an 
opportunity would not return again, went 
on to say, that ‘* the opposition to this bill 
would have astonished him any where ; 
but in the House of Commons, the theatre 
of Mr. Canning’s exertions, the field in 
which his genius displayed itself, and 
where, during the present session, men of 
all parties here felt the miserable blank 
made by his loss—that in thi$’ House an 
objection should have been made to a 
grant like this, was to him a matter of as- 
tonishment, to use no stronger word. But 
he wished to distinguish the two classes 
of whom the opponents of this measure 
consisted. The economists of money 
might perhaps think themselves warranted 
in refusing any grant, however deserved, 
if they considered that the finances of 
the country would not afford such ex- 
penditure. In this he could not concur ; 
for he could not admit that England was 
in a position in which the reward of emi- 
nent services must be refused. Let it not be 
said that military glory, and death in action, 
were the only events that could call forth 
and justify national gratitude, Civil worth, 
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if eminent, belonged to as high a class of 
exertions; and men might die, as Mr. 
Canning did, for their country, without 
falling by the sword. But there were 
economists of another school, who ob- 
jected to this vote—economists of good 
feeling—persons who wished to apply re- 
trenchment to sympathy and gratitude, 
and who were desirous of reducing all 
generous and honourable impulse; with 
them he would hold no connexion, and by 
them was the minority chiefly composed 
{[hear, hear]; discontented agriculturists, 
who revenged themselves for the Corn- 
bill by their vote [hear], and who marked 
their disapproval of Mr. Canning’s liberal 
policy, by denying this pittance to his 
children.” Now, he quite agreed, that 
even in the present state of our finances, 
we were in a condition to reward the 
services of any man who should fall in the 
service of the country, and he was quite 
sure that the country would require it to 
be done; if the hon. member knew any 
individual who would object, from the 
motives assigned, let him point him out. 
He was not that individual, nor did he 
know who was. The only satisfaction he 
had, arose from a communication on this 
subject which he had had with a person 
who had communicated with the hon. 
member for Limerick ; and he had received 
an assurance, as he felt himself aggrieved, 
that there was nothing intended to be 
generally offensive. The terms were 
general; but it was gratifying to him to 
find, that no individual, or number of 
individuals, were intended to be included 
in that sweeping remark. He would leave 
it to the hon. member for Limerick to 
explain. During the many years he had 
sat in that House, he had shewn a reluct- 
ance to address it. A painful sense of 
duty obliged him to say, that not unfre- 
quently there had been a tone of intimi- 
dation employed towards members, and 
which was but too prevalent in the report 
which he had read, which would tend to 
prevent members delivering their senti- 
ments. This was a subject which re- 
quired consideration on the part of the 
House. He would now say a few words 
on the reasons of his vote on that occasion. 
He gave his vote because he did not con- 
ceive that, on the part of Mr. Canning, 
there was a fuil and complete claim to 
the grant; and he regretted it. It was 
not on the ground of pitiful economy, nor 
from the base motive which had’ been 
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imputed, that he so voted; but on the 
ground of the state of the country, in 
reference to the merits of the individual. 
He never wished to conceal the grounds of 
his vote; and however painful it might be 
to declare them, he could not remain under 
the imputation of acting from unworthy 
motives. 

Mr. Spring Rice thanked the hon. mem- 
ber for the manner in which he had made 
his statement, and should, he hoped, sa- 
tisfactorily reply to his observations. And 
first, he must express his regret, that any 
thing he might have said should have been 
mixed up with a question of this delicacy 
and personal interest. He wished that 
any hon. gentleman, having any objection 
to make to him, had made it to himself 
alone, without mixing it up with the dis- 
cussion of such a question as this. If 
there had been any blame in the affair, it 
should rest exclusively and entirely on 
him, and not attach to the question before 
the House. There might be some irregu- 
larity in the proceedings which had taken 
place on this subject; but he rejoiced, 
that the hon. gentleman had read the pas- 
sage of which he complained, because he 
therein knew the full amount of the charge 
against him. He thought he should be 
borne out by the testimony of members on 
both sides of the House, when he said, 
that he had endeavoured, upon all occa- 
sions, even though engaged in questions 
which called forth asperity, to avoid any 
step which could hurt any individual, much 
more any class of individuals in that House. 
The House would allow him to recall to 
it the circumstances of this case. It so 
happened, that on that night a noble lord 
had stated, that his objection to the vote 
did not arise in any degree from economi- 
cal principles, but specifically from his 
dislike to the principles of Mr. Canning. 
He (Mr. 8S. Rice) then separated the oppo- 
sition into two classes, and stated, that an 
objection might be made to the vote on the 
ground of economy; or it might be ob- 
jected to upon constitutional grounds. 
Many might object to the precedent, with- 
out objecting to the end of the grant or to 
the policy of Mr. Canning. These reasons 
he considered to form a specific ground of 
objection, distinct from others. This was 
not imputing motives, but distinguishing 
the classes of opposition ; that of the noble 
lord being connected with the personal 
character of Mr. Canning. There had 
not been a single word read by the hon. 
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member, with reference to the deep disap- 
pointment he had felt at what had oc- 
curred on that occasion, which he was not 


ready to re-state in as strong a manner. 


With respect to the second class, could the 
hon. member think that he threw out, or 
intended to throw out, a reflection upon 
the agricultural interest ? 
he understood was implied. Why, it was 
the very class to which he belonged, which 
he respected, and could have no possible 
motive whatever to disparage; and if he 


had, there never was a time in which that | 


class more nobly conducted themselves than 
on that occasion. He appealed to the 
example of the hon. member for Somerset 
(sir T. Lethbridge) who said, that although 
he objected to Mr. Canning’s policy, he 
felt it due to his genius and his talents to 
give his entire concurrence in the vote, 
which was an act of gratitude for the 
brilliant services of that great man. Was 
it to be believed, that he in the face of that 
declaration, should select that moment to 
cause irritation by an attack on the agri- 
cultural body? He never made any such 
attack, and he was truly sorry that such a 
misapprehension should have arisen. But 
it might be said, “If you did not 
mean that, what did you mean?” The 
hon. member had referred to past debates, 
and if he did so too, the fault was not his ; 
he was thrown upon his defence, and must 


avail himself of every legitimate means of | 


resistance. He had not heard the speech 
to which he now alluded when it took 
place, which enabled him to discuss it 
with more composure. He had not the 
honour of being a friend or connexion of 
Mr. Canning; he had never had any in- 
tercourse with him, except at social meet- 
ings; but even in his slight intercourse he 
had witnessed the benevolent feelings which 
he manifested towards all those who were 
near him. He could not but feel a grate- 
ful recollection of him: and when he 
found, that, in the face of England and 
of that House, that great man was so 
treated—when he found that an opportu- 
nity was taken to go over his whole life, 
not with the minute skill of an anatomist 
and dissector of a dead subject, but of a 
living subject, for his family was living, 
—and the fame and character of Mr. Can- 
ning made less in the public view,—when 
what he had done, and what he had not 
done, was made the subject of a charge 
against him, he owned his blood had 
boiled, although he was no friend or econ- 


That was what , 
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, nexion of Mr. Canning. He acted under 
_ the influence of such feelings, and perhaps 
| — [Here the hon. member passed rapidly 
to another subject.]. But all the censure 
which had been passed upon his memory 
was not for acts which Mr. Canning had 
done, but which the House had sanctioned. 
Yet obloquy was heaped upon him. He 
therefore felt, as a man and as a member 
of parliament, indignant that such a course 
of proceeding should be pursued, not 
against the living but the dead, and which, 
if the individual had been living, the 
| House would have heard little of. 1f Mr. 
Canning was the individual who had pro- 
duced all that lavish expenditure which 
had embarrassed the country, why were 
the persons who made the charge back- 
ward in bringing it forward? If it was 
true now, it ought to have been urged 
when he was alive. If Mr. Canning sent 
an army into Portugal, he was not alone 
to blame. It was not sufficient to charge 
Mr. Canning as principal; the House 
were his accessories, and the nation his 
supporters. It was under the influence of 
| that speech, that he (Mr. Spring Rice) 
‘had made the observations which fell from 
-him, He had no intention to impute to 
|any class of men improper motives. It 
‘might be, that some gentlemen voted 
| against the grant, on the ground that Mr. 
Canning had notextended sufficient protec- 
tion to the agricultural interest ; but that 
| was no reason why they should quarrel with 
him (Mr. Rice). If he had, ona former 
night, stated his sentiments stronger than 
circumstances bore him out in doing, he 
| could only say that he spoke under the in- 
| fluence of excited feelings, the same feel- 
ings which at present moved him. Those 
| feelings he would never retract. He might 
here observe, that other matters which had 
occurred in that House with closed doors, 
after the gallery was cleared for a division, 
‘had found their way before the public. 
|The speeches of the hon. member’ for 
Essex, and of the gallant commander-in- 
chief for Ireland, after the gallery was 
| cleared, were laid before the public. His 
gallant friend was in error if he supposed 
that he was concerned in the publication 
of the proceedings alluded to, to the ex- 
‘tent to which his observations would 
‘apply. On ali occasions he had looked 
‘to the influence of Mr. Canning in the 
‘state, to his commanding powers and ex- 
| traordinary abilities, as the glory of Eng- 
‘land; and he would not shrink from de- 
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claring his opinion on that point, under 
any possible circumstances. He had a0 
opportunity of stating these sentiments 
while Mr. Canning was living and invested 
with power. He had never declared them, 
directly or indirectly, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring power himself. What he had said 
was intended as a tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Canning, and to discharge the feel- 
ings of his heart. His gallant friend had 
made use of a word which he wished had 
been spared, or if not, that it had been 
employed in a more explicit manner. He 
had said, that when he (Mr. Rice) spoke 
of personal motives, something might be 
done in the way of retaliation. He de- 
sired that the House should be set right 
upon this point. It could not be from 
motives of personal interest that he had 
defended the memory of the deceased 
statesman. What interest could he con- 
ciliate by doing so? He had acted only 
under the impulse of feelings. If those 
feelings were right, he cared not for the 
manner in which they had been expressed : 
at the same time, if he had said any thing 
which offended the feelings of any one he 
was sorry for it ; but he would go no fur- 
ther than that. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he merely 
stated, as a general proposition, that when 
personal motives were attributed to an op- 
ponent, it would provoke retaliation. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. member for Limerick 
might excuse, if they did not call for, a 
few observations from him. He had given 
one vote on the question of the proposed 
grant. That vote was one of the most 
painful he had ever given in that House. 
For his part, he not only fully recognized 
the proposition that the dead ought to be 
treated with respect and reverence, but 
he would extend it even to the absent. 
He must, however, say, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Limerick had lost sight of that 
generous principle when he indulged in 
remarks on two absent members, which 
could not fail to be most painful to them 
if reported to their ears. With respect to 
the noble marquis (Chandos) who had 
been alluded to, he could state, that he 
was engaged on public business in the 
county to which he belonged. Had that 
circumstance been known to the hon. 
member for Limerick, he probably would 
have postponed some of the observations 
he had made, After all the explanations 
which the hon. member had offered, he 
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could not think that he was justified in 
using the language complained of. When 
the hon. member talked of the member 
for Dorsetshire, dragging forward the con- 
duct of Mr. Canning, did he think that he 
put the case in a fair point of view? Was 
the member for Dorsetshire, or was any 
other member, who, in the discharge of his 
duty opposed the grant, to be considered 
as having dragged forward the conduct of 
Mr. Canning? The proposition called for 
a review of the public character of the 
individual to whom it referred. The pub- 
lic conduct of Mr. Canning was the very 
groundwork of the proposition. [An ex- 
pression of dissent]. He was aware that 
the friends of the deceased minister asked 
for the vote, not as a charitable grant, but 
as an act of justice ; but he could not help 
deprecating the assertion, that hon. mem- 
bers had dragged Mr. Canning’s conduct 
forward with a view of exposing it to pub- 
lic odium. With respect to the hon. mem- 
ber’s explanation, he had better not have 
alluded to the charges brought against 
him at all, or have made his defence more 
complete than he had done. The hon. 
member had not answered the question of 
the gallant general; namely, whether he 
was not directly cognizant of the mode in 
which particular circumstances which had 
taken place within the walls of that House, 
had been transmitted to publication. He 
thought it was greatly to be lamented that 
the statement of what had occurred in that 
House should have been made public, not 
only on account of the sentiments which 
it attributed to the hon. member, but of 
those attributed to a noble lord (Pal- 
merston), which were calculated to wound 
the feelings of those who had taken part 
in the former discussion on the vote. 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed a hope 
that as the party interested in the discus- 
sion ona former evening had now been 
heard, the irregular conversation would be 
permitted to drop. Further discussion 
would only engender feelings ill suited to 
the consideration of a question of that na- 
ture. For his own part, he would repeat, 
that he cordially concurred in the vote. 

Lord Nugent lamented, that any per- 
sonal feelings should be mingled with this 
question. It had been his fate to have 
opposed Mr. Canning on a variety of ques- 
tions, and particularly on that of parlia- 
mentaryreform, but nevertheless hethought 
this small tribute was due to the memory 
of that lamented statesman; nor did he 
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think that this vote would operate as a| 
precedent; for though he had ever been | 
an advocate for economy, he considered | 
that the making a provision for the family | 
of a deceased public servant, operated as | 
a stimulus to public men to use their best 

endeavours in the service of their country. , 

Lord Ashley thought that this vote did 
not pledge the House to approve of any | 
part of Mr. Canning’s political life. It was: 
merely intended as a remuneration to his | 
family for the injury done to his and to 
their private fortune during a long course 
of public service. He had opposed Mr. 
Canning during the last years of his life, 
and he should probably be in opposition to 
him were he now alive; but he had never 
allowed private feelings to enter into his | 
opposition [hear, hear]. He opposed Mr. | 
Canning as a politician, and not asa father | 
or a husband, and he would as soon re- | 
fuse to give him credit for his private | 
virtues, as he would oppose this vote on | 
account of any errors committed by him | 
in his political life. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had been opposed 
to Mr. Canning on many occasions, but he | 
considered that his public conduct during 
the two last years of his life was a legitimate 
ground for supporting the vote, ever on the | 
part of those who had previously opposed | 
his measures. It was degrading to the | 
character of the House to suffer personal 
feelings to interfere with an act of public 
justice. He agreed with his noble friend 
that it would tend greatly to raise the cha- 
racter of public men, and induce them to | 
apply their energies to the service of their 
country, if they knew that their families 
would be provided for by the public gene- | 
rosity. 

Mr. Lennard expressed his cordial as- 
sent to the measure. 

Mr. Hume rose amidst cries of “ Oh!” 
and declared that he would take the sense | 
of the House on the next stage of the , 
bill. 

The bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, May 21. 


Arenouses’ Licrxsinc Biiu.] Mr. | 
Estcourt moved the second reading of this | 
bill. 

Mr. Heathcote said, he highly disap- | 
proved of the clause which gave county | 
magistrates a concurrent jurisdiction with | 
the magistrates in cities and boroughs, | 
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where there were not six qualified. His 
constituents of Boston complained, that 
it would interfere with their chartered 
privileges. In two cases out of three there 
was no occasion for this bill, and it would 
frequently have the effect of punishing the 
innocent. To the clause which disquali- 
fied magistrates who were interested in 
public-houses, he was also averse. Such 
a provision would, in many places, incapa- 
citate every lay magistrate on the bench : 
and with all due respect for the clergy, he 
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thought that the subject ought not to 


be left entirely at their disposal. He 
was of opinion, that magistrates in gene- 
ral were too much disinclined to grant 
licenses. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the clauses al- 
luded to, involved tue whole principle of 
the bill. The hon. member for Oxford, by 
attempting too much, would be likely to 
fail altogether. Abuses might have crept 
into the licensing system ; but that was no 
reason why the magistracy, as a body, 
With respect to the 
clause which required the concurrent juris- 
diction of county magistrates, no com- 
pulsory attendance was to be enforced by 
Nor did his hon. friend appear to 
consider the jealousies and rivalries that an 
occasional co-operation like this would most 
probably produce. To infer that all con- 
nected with public-houses were necessarily 
corrupt, was a harsh and unwarrantable 
conclusion ; yet the bill conveyed this im- 
putation. It would place county magis- 
trates in a most embarrassing situation ; 


as they would naturally feel a delicacy at 


coming into a corporate town, where they 
had not exercised any previous jurisdiction. 

Sir R. Heron was of opinion, that no 
benefit could arise from an increase of pub- 
lichouses. They tended to promote vice 
of every description, and encouraged a 
wasteful expenditure of money amongst 
the poor. He had had in his employment 
a hundred labourers for several years, 


/and he seldom knew of any drunkenness 
_among them, in consequence of the neigh- 
| bourhood being almost free from public 
_ houses. 


Mr. Jones considered the bill an in- 
fringement on chartered rights, and in- 
troduced magistrates where they hitherto 
had had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Slaney wished to state the evils re- 
sulting from the present system. He 
would not put into the hands of any in- 
dividuals a power affecting the price of 
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what, in England, was considered the se- 
cond necessary of life : such a power was 
contrary to the principles of free trade ; and 
hethought that the general principle, that 
the demand of goods ought to regulate the 
number of venders, should be applied to 


this trade as well as to every other. | 


Every man who could give security for 
good conduct was unquestionably entitled 
to seek his livelihood asa publican. That 
the existing system had produced many evils 
was sufficiently evident from the returns 
which hehad obtained. By the return of last 


year, it appeared that in sixty collections , 
of excise, into which England and Wales | 
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be required from the publican, than the 
guarantee for his good conduct; as the 
license could be taken from him when 
forfeited by misbehaviour. Thus the 
people were driven from the use of beer 
to spirits. It was an alarming fact, that 
'whilst every other trade was increasing 
in the same period, the manufacture -of 
malt, which, in 1787, was estimated to be 
thirty-four million of quarters yearly, con- 
tinued nearly stationary, nothwithstanding 
our increased population. 

Mr. G. Bankes considered the clause in 
the bill respecting the concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of county magistrates with corporate 


(London included) were divided, there | magistrates so objectionable, that he would 
were forty-nine thousand five hundred rather the measure should be lost, than 
publicans, of whom twenty-threethousand, | that this clause should form a part of it. 
being above half the country publicans, | Lord Sandon also opposed the clause. 


brewed their own beer, the rest being | 


served by brewers. In the London dis- 
trict, there were four thousand four hundred 
and thirty publicans of whom only thirty- 
nine brewed their own beer. The second dis- 
trict comprehended Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
Hants, Berks, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Essex, in 
which there were nine thousand nine hun- 


dred and eighty-four publicans, of whom | 


only eighthundred and twenty brewed their 
beer at home. The third district comprised 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
Jand, and Durham, and extended across 
the kingdom to Manchester and Liverpool : 
in this there were five thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one publicans, of whom 
only five hundred and eighty-seven brewed 
at home. Of the whole twenty thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five publicans, 
only one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
six brewed at home. This vast district, 


Mr. Hume thought the clause the best 
| part of the bill. He was for opening the 
| Jurisdiction in such cases, as well as for 
‘taking off all restrictions on the trade in 
| beer. In other countries, no injury re- 
| sulted from allowing the sale of wine to 
| be unrestricted. 

Mr. C. Wood, as he was aware of the 
| evils of the present licensing system, would 
support the bill. 

Mr. Calcraft wished the bill success 
generally, although this clause certainly 
went to deprive corporators of their char- 
tered rights. If this were not withdrawn, 
he should certainly oppose the bill. 

Sir J. Sebright considered the clause of 
such value to the public, that if passed as 
a separate act, it would be a greater boon 
than all the rest of the bill. 

Mr. Secretary Peel considered the pub- 
lic owed a debt of gratitude to the hon. 
| member for Oxford. Although the gene- 





containing between four and five millions | ral principal of throwing cpen trade was 
of people, was supplied by eight hundred | good, it should however be controlled by 
and twenty-five brewers out of London, | forethought and caution, as to the prac- 
and one hundred and three in it; making tically injurious elects likely to follow. 
but nine hundred and twenty-eight in all. | If, as a matter of police, it was necessary 
In the districts comprising part of Glouces- | to exert this control, it was the first duty 
tershire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, | of the legislature to see that it should not 
Salop, all Wales, part of Somersetshire, | be liable to abuse. The power of the ma- 


Lancashire, Devonshire, &c., there were 
about fourteen thousand eight hundred 
and ninety two publicans, and twelve thou- 
sand fivehundred and forty-three brewed at 
home. Thebeerso provided was decidedlythe 


best, as the trade was not injured by morio- : 
poly. Bytheduty on hops, maltsters, brewers, | 


| gistrates in regard to licensing was not a 
| corporate right, or derived from charter, 
but from acts of parliament. He hoped 
| the House would not throw out the bill, 
| as the period had not arrived for con- 
sidering the clauses separately. 

Sir J. Graham concurred in the senti- 





and publicans, the taxes arising from this ments of the hon. member for Oxford, and 
exclusive system amounted to 8,737,000. , supported the bill. 
He did not see why more security should! Mr. Curteis said, that as the bill was 
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to come into operation mainly through the 
instrumentality of the high constables, and 
there was not such an officer in the coun- 
ty of Sussex, it would require alteration to 
adapt it to the licensing system in that 
particular county. 

Mr. Estcourt said, it was his original 
intention to have proposed the doing away 
with the licensing system altogether; but 
he had received such accounts from those 
best acquainted with the mischiefs to 
which it would probably lead, that he was 
induced to alter his course. As to the 
particular clause, he had no objection to 
postpone it to the committee. 

Lord Belgrave thought the clause calcu- 
lated to lower the magistrates in the eyes 
of the people. 

Mr. Baring thought it would be better 
to do away altogether with the jurisdiction 
of the corporate magistrates, than to take 
from them the respect which they ought 
to possess. 

The bill was read a second time. 
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Thursday, May 22. 


THe Currency—Smartt Notres— 
Leap Ore.] Mr. Attwood, in rising 
to present a petition from the miners of 
Holywell Hold, and other districts in 
Flintshire, said—the petitioners complain, 
and with reason, of the reduction in the 
duty on foreign Lead Ore, and of the aboli- 
tion of One Pound Notes, 1 understood 
that some proposition, for again advancing 
the duty on foreign lead ore, was in- 
tended to be brought forward ; but, with 
respect to the abolition of the small-note 
circulation, I shall take the opportunity 
of expressing my surprise that government 
has notthought itexpedient or necessary to 
explain to the House the ground of their 
proceedings on that subject. They have, 
indeed, stated what their intention is, but 
have given no explanation of the reasons 
why they propose to persevere ; the mea- 
sure in question is not one which, origi- 
nating for the first time in 1816, is now to 
be expected to be carried into effect as a 
matter of course: their whole course of 
proceedings has led to a contrary conclu- 
sion. They, in 1819, adopted a measure, 
the effect of which was to extinguish the 
circulation of one-pound notes; but, in 
1822, another was passed to continue their 
existence. In 1826, government again 
resolved on their abolition; but, of this 
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last law, they showed their distrust before 
it had passed. Its authors proposed an 
amendment to curtail its operation. They 
have not now ventured to extend their 
measure to Scotland or Ireland ; so that, 
if carried into effect as it now stands, it 
would be difficult to conceive any legisla- 
tive proceeding more absurd or more in- 
consistent, From 1819, when you passed 
their first law, to 1822, their second, was 
a period of three years ; from 1822 to 1826, 
when the third law was passed, was another 
period of three years; and, from 1826 te 
1829, there were also three years, so that, 
by the time we shall have arrived at April, 
1829, we shall have got to a period when 
a periodical change of opinions and mea- 
sures will be to be expected from the 
ministers on this subject. This is no 
forced statement of mine ; it is the expec- 
tation which generally prevails in the 
country and in this House. Do ministers 
then mean that the House should proceed 
in this course, without any explanation 
| being given, and do not they mean to show 
| why, in their opinion, a measure, unsafe 
in 1822, is safe now? Why is it expe- 
; dient not to aboiish these notes in Scot- 
‘land and Ireland, and yet to abolish them 
| in England and Wales? The reasons 
| given in 1826, for extinguishing this cireu- 
|lation in England, were equally applica- 
ble to Scotland. Some new light has, 
however, since that time broken in upon 
|ministers, as relates to Scotland, but of 
this the House knows nothing. A com- 
mittee has been appointed which has pro- 
bably found reasons why it was advyan- 
tageous not to apply this measure to Scot- 
land; might not a committee make the 
| same discovery, as regards the other part 
of the empire? The act of 1826 was 
| adopted in a period of alarm—of a panic 
in Downing-street, succeeding one in the 
city ; and whether it be fit to be revived or 
not, it is fit, at least, that the House 
should, out of respect for its own consis- 
tency, go upon some intelligible principle. 
This is the last measure for settling the 
currency on a permanent and satisfactory 
basis; and are we to leave it on the foot- 
ing proposed, of one currency in one part 
of the empire subsisting without limitation, 
which is put down as injurious in the other. 
The right hon. Secretary for Home Affairs 
has, in fact, given the only reason yet 
afforded for this proceeding ; for he said, 
that if this measure were not now effected, 
he despaired of seeing it ever carried into 
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execution. This may be a very good 
ground of proceeding for himself, desirous, 
as he must be, to preserve the consistency 
of his own proceedings, but it is no ground 
for the House to act upon. The question 
for us is—is it expedient, or not, to adopt 
this measure at this time? If expedient, 
let it for that reason be executed, and if 
not, abandon it. Why, I ask, are we to 
believe, that a future House of Commons 
will be less disposed than ourselves to 
abolish these acts, when it may be expe- 
dient to do so; whilst we are called on to 
take the same step with no expediency 
proved? But as no expediency has been 
assigned, I will shortly state what, in my 
opinion, would be the effect which might 
be expected from at present withdrawing 
this circulation; and in that, I shall give 
a disinterested opinion, for personal in- 
terest I have none in this question. 

I believe it will occasion temporary dis- 
tress, of the extent of which, whether 
great or small, it would be difficult to 
form a previous estimate; but I think all 
calculations, founded on the mere amount 
in circulations, will be delusive. It might 
require five or ten million sovereigns to re- 
place these notes, an amount not in itself 
large ; but it is to be considered that this 
five or ten millions of capital is, perhaps, 
the most active and efficient of any part 
of the national capital—and puts in ope- 
ration other capital to a great extent. 
Bankers, called on to pay off these notes, 
will reduce the general scale of their ac- 
commodations to the farmers, dealers in 
agricultural produce, manufacturers, and 
traders—in short, to the productive classes 
generally. These again, straitened in their 
resources, will reduce their concerns. The 
farmer and corn-dealer will carry their 
goods to the market. This, generally 
done, will be followed by a depression of 
prices; by what has been called over-pro- 
duction in short, though, probably, it may 
take place in the face of impending 
scarcity. 

_ The landed interest have been strenuous 
in their endeavours to support prices by 
their corn-bill, but they have mistaken 
their course, they can secure remuneration 
by nocorn-bill. Corn is the food of the 
people ; and if it were possible to advance 
its price by any measure, not giving, at 
the same time, increased means of pur- 
chase to the labourer, such a law would 
be a legislative famine. The high prices 
during the war have not been owing to 
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the Corn-laws; they were accompanied 
with high wages of labour, which no corn- 
laws could give. If the landed interest 
desire to secure to their tenantry remune- 
rating prices, such as would enable them 
to pay the rents stipulated in their leases, 
their first business must be to seeure to 
the farmer the existence of money of the 
same value as that which existed when his 
lease was signed. If they cannot effect 
that, their business will be to reduce rents ; 
and not, by unjustly exacting false rents 
from the farmer, compel him to oppress 
the labourer. Their remedy is, to reduce 
taxation; not to relieve themselves by 
an unjust burthen, by doubling it on their 
tenantry and labourers, but to spend it 
equally—to take care that taxation shall 
endure its full share of reduction. And 
next, with regard to the labourer—if the 
manufacturers, generally, find their re- 
sources lessened, their course must be to 
discharge their workmen. This, generally 
done, would press heavily on the labouring 
class, at present in a condition certainly 
not prosperous; with low wages, high 
taxes, little employment, and insecure of 
that. The result of their condition is to 
be seen in the appalling spectacle pre- 
sented by the gaols. On this head, I submit 
it to the right hon. Secretary, that when 
he supported the act of 1819, he stated 
that its great effect would be to relieve the 
labouring classes from those high prices 
and fluctuations of the papermoney. The 
right hon. gentleman was then told, and 
truly told, that he mistook the effect 
which his measure would produce. 

The right hon. gentleman opposite 
stated, some time ago, that the number 
of criminal commitments had increased to 
the amount of six thousand within the 
last four years. In the year 1804, however, 
the circulation of small notes was the most 
unchecked, and in that year the number 
of criminals increased only by one hun- 
dred and thirty-five; but, as we have 
heard, in the first four years of a gold cir- 
culation, the number of criminal commit- 
ments increased by six thousand ; and the 
want of employment, which will arise 
from the further limitation of a paper cir- 
culation | have no doubt, willadd still more 
to the number of commitments. It is, 
therefore, Sir, that I contend, that no 
measure should be adopted for diminish- 
ing the paper circulation without serious 
consideration. I am not, and never 
have been, a friend to an unlimited 
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paper circulation; but I think no mea- 
sure should be carried into effect with- 
out reference tv the situation of the coun- 
try, and the condition and natural charac- 
ter of the people. When the national 
revenue is free from the embarrassment 
in which it is now involved—when the 
agriculturist is not menaced by the pros- 
pect of ruin—when the tenantry of the 
country are not exposed to reverses which 
end in their indiscriminate ruin—when our 
gaols are no longer crowed with criminals 
—when we hear no more that unnatural 
ery of a redundant population—when the 
improvement of the country is steady and 
unimpaired, alike in war and peace— 
perhaps I may be induced to consent to 
doubtful experiments on our paper cur- 
rency, but certainly not in the present 
state of the country. There are some 
measures which falsify all calculation ; 
but I think that, by one act of parlia- 
ment, you have doubled the debt, and put 
a forced value on every contract and en- 
gagement. Let any gentleman consider 
the altered situation of this country since 
we first began to tamper with its paper 
circulation. 

During the war, our paper currency en- 
abled us to meet the difficulties of our 
situation, and to bring that protracted 
contest to a successful close. Since the 
circulation of small notes was abolished, 
however, we have not been able to make 
any exertion; nor do I believe that we 
shall ever again be able to make the same 
exertions as we made when there was a 
small-note circulation. There never wasa 
country which presented so degrading and 
humiliating a contrast, as England during 
the war, and England since the peace. 
The situation of this country, be it re- 
membered, was always prosperous, under 
whatever circumstances, of peace or war, 
down to that miserable period when we 
occupied ourselves in re-establishing,—not 
a metallic standard merely, for a metallic 
standard adjusted to the value of the paper 
standard it superseded, could have been 
established with no obstruction to our 
general career of prosperity; but,—a me- 
tallic money differing in value from the 
money it supplanted. 

This country, Sir, is in such a state of 
disorder and weakness, produced by those 
changes, that I do not believe it is equal 
to the present difficulty, light as that 
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measure can be carried, diminishing the 
circulation of small notes, without diffi- 
culty, nor ought any such measure to be 
carried without the fullest inquiry. I have 
taken this opportunity to state my opinions 
on this most important question, and | 
have now only to move you, Sir, that the 
petition which I hold in my hand be read. 

Mr. Secretary Peel protested against the 
proceeding adopted by the hon. member. 
He must say, that on a petition, the prin- 
cipal prayer of which was, that the House 
would take into consideration the state of 
the trade in Lead Ore, the introduction of 
the topics on which the hon. gentleman 
had addressed the House was a little out 
of order. He knew that the state of the 
currency, the increase of crime, and other 
important topics, might be incidentally 
introduced into such a discussion; but 
when he had received no notice of the dis- 
cussion, and when others who might wish 
to take part in it were absent, he put it to 
the candour of the hon. member, whether 
it ought not to be discontinued. To shew 
the unfairness of the views taken by the 
hon. member, he would just refer to one 
statement, in which he had asserted that 
England and Scotland were in precisely 
the same situation with respect to the cir- 
culation of small notes. In making that 
statement, did the hon. member think it 
fair to hide from the House the important 
fact, that for the Jast century Scotland had 
possessed a circulation of notes under 5/., 
and that it was not until the Bank Restric- 
tion act that 1/. notes had been permitted 
in England. Until then the circulation of 
Scotland had been for a century a paper 
circulation, while that of England was ex- 
clusively gold. The hon. member might 
say that, in his opinion, there were reasons 
for making the circulation of the two 
countries the same, but it was impossible 
to contend that their circumstances were 
exactly similar. He should make no 
further observations at that moment, as his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had postponed his motion on this 
subject, at the desire of many members 
who were interested in its discussion, and 
who could not be present that night ; and 
he trusted, for that reason, the House 
would suspend their opinion until the sub- 


ject came properly before them. 


Mr. Liddell, sir J. Graham, and Mr. 
Western concurred in stating, that the 


would have been to it, in any other time. | subject was one of great importance, but 
Jt is upon these grounds I contend that no | that this was not the time for its discussion, 
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Mr. Baring said, the object of the bill 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to introduce, was simply to pre- 
vent the Scotch paper money from coming 
into England after such a circulation had 
been declared disadvantageous for this 
country. He acknowledged the ability 
and extensive information of his hon. friend 
and colleague, but on this occasion he 
believed he was entirely wrong when he 
appeared to wish them to return to a de- 
preciated currency, which, instead of reliev- 
ing the difficulties of the country, would 
materially increase them. To what was 
much of the present distress of the country 
to be attributed, but to the tampering with 
the currency? And if any thing that had 
been done was good, as an argument on 
this subject, it was, that they should avoid 
that error in future. He trusted that we 
should persevere in the system which was 


now laid down; the strict adherence to | 


which would best provide for our security. 

Mr. Hume was glad that the act regu- 
lating the currency of England had stopped 
short of Scotland, and he believed that 
this country must, ere long, return to what 
he would call a sound currency of paper 
and gold—a paper currency that was con- 
vertible into gold on demand. By banish- 
ing such a currency from this country we 
had crippled ourselves, and the difference 
in the currencies of the three kingdoms 
was productive of the greatest inconveni- 
ence: there was one currency for England ; 
another, totally different, for Scotland ; 
and a third, of a mixed kind, for Ireland ; 
and the whole was now to have the addi- 
tional patchwork of a bill, to prevent Cum- 
berland, and the northern parts of this 
country, from enjoying the same advant- 
ages as Scotland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had postponed the discussion of his bill 
at the request of many gentlemen who 


could not attend that day, and from no | 
fear that he should not be able to justify | 


its necessity to the House. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought, that under 
such circumstances, the present discussion 
was misplaced. 

Mr. Dundas said, that the government 
had not given up the measure with respect 
to Scotland from caprice, but because they 
had been satisfied by evidence, that the 
present currency of Scotland was the most 
advantageous for that country, and they 
had therefore allowed her to follow her 
own course of prosperity in her own way. 
VOL, XIX. 
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Mr. Monck said, he could not suffer the 
observation of the hon. member. for Aber- 
deen to go abroad without contradiction. 
That hon. member had spoken of the 
necessity of a paper currency convertible 
into gold, and seemed to suppose that 
such a currency would add to the security 
of the country. Why, it was just that sort 
of currency which destroyed the security, 
whenever a panic occurred from any cause 
whatever. What was it that occasioned, 
in 1825, the failure of twenty-five out of 
every hundred bankers, but the power of 
demanding that their notes should be im- 
mediately converted into gold? That con- 
vertibility, therefore, constituted the danger 
which parliament had wished to avoid; 
and he trusted that they would not depart 
from a course which experience had proved 
So necessary. 

Mr. Atiwood observed, in explanation, 
that if the right hon. Secretary had attend- 
ed to the former part of what he had said, 
he would have seen that the character of 
the petition was accurately described ; the 
complaint was of injury from two causes, 
the introduction of foreign lead ore, and 
the abolition of small notes. He had used 
no argument which did not strictly bear 
on the petition. With respect to the 
practice of debates on petitions, he observ- 
ed that it was generally deprecated by one 
party, and approved by another ; but it was 
surely advantageous to discuss frequently, 
and on various occasions, questions of 
difficulty and importance. The right hon. 
Secretary had been mistaken, in imputing 
to him the allegation that Scotland and 
England stood on the same footing with 
respect to the circulation of small notes. 
His statement was, that the right hon. 
gentleman’s colleagues, when they brought 
in the bill of 1826 for abolishing small 
notes in England, supported that measure 
by reasons applicable in the main to Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, as well as to England ; 
and he had pointed out the inconsistency, 
therefore, with which they were now 
chargeable in proposing, without explana- 
tion, to carry their measure into effect in 
the latter part of the empire, and not in the 
former. His hon. friend and colleague, 
Mr. Baring, had charged him with exagge- 
ration, in his estimate of the mischiefs 
arising from these measures relative to the 
currency. Now the degree of mischief 
thus occasioned must be estimated from 
the extent of difference effected in the value 
of money, He (Mr. Attwood) had taken 
2F 
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it at fifty per cent., or one-half; but had 
expressly said, that he gave such estimate 
as vague, and that neither that estimate, 
nor any other, could be taken as pretend- 
ing to an approach to accuracy. But he 
well remembered the estimate given by his 


hon. friend himself—in answer to a calcu- , 


lation of the late Mr. Ricardo, who had 
said the difference was three or four per 
cent. His hon. friend, in answer, gave his 
own opinion, which was, that the money 


of Mr. Peel’s bill differed in value from | 


the paper money it superseded, to the ex- 


tent of perhaps twenty-five or thirty-three | 
per cent., and on many articles as much | 


as fifty percent. There was little differ- 
ence, therefore, or, in fact, none, between 
what his hon. friend called an exaggerated 
estimate and his own. The difference of 


money, in which the debt was contracted, 


and in which it was now to be paid, was 
very great; and never was there a greater 
mistake made, than that which was made 
by that very extraordinary man, Mr. Ri- 


cardo, in his estimate of the effect pro- | 


duced on the value of money by the 
alteration which took place in the currency 
in 1819. 

On the question, that the petition be 
printed, 


Mr. Attwood added, that his hon. col- | 


league had observed, that his estimate was 
overcharged, not in the extent he ascribed 
to the alterations in the value of money, 
but in the evils he ascribed to the abolish- 
ing one-pound notes. 
on this head was, that this abolition would 


But all he had said | 
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‘that he looked on the additional pressure 
which the reduction of one-pound notes 
would occasion, with apprehension, 


| Ordered to be printed. 


| ReGistRATIoN OF VoTERS IN CITIES 
, AND Boroucus.| Lord Nugent said, 
| that the principal objects for which he intro- 
duced his present bill were comprised in 
_avery few words. One of the merits of the 
, measure which he was now asking leave to 
introduce to the House, and if it had not 
that merit he had misapplied the pains 
and trouble which he had bestowed upon 
it, was, that the bill which he was desi- 
rous to bring in was not a long one, that 
the provisions of it were simple and intel- 
ligible, that it was calculated to work out 
its own object, and that all it aimed at 
might be easily effected. The chief ob- 
ject of it was to give to all cities, boroughs, 
and cinque ports, in England—Ireland and 
Scotland he specifically excepted out of 
its operation,—a register containing the 
names and descriptions of all persons who 
had a legal right to tender their votes for 
the election of members to serve in par- 
liament for those places. He was fully 
aware that nothing was more distasteful to 
the House than to enter into a discussion 
of the abstract principles of representa- 
tion; he should therefore abstain from 
saying even a word upon that subject : 
but he could not help remarking, that 
whatever might be the views of gentlemen 
on the abstract theory of representation. — 
or he should rather say the machinery of 


| 











occasion some degree of general pressure | representation—there could be no good 
and difficulty extending to all the produc- | gained in practice by the concealment of 
tive classes; but what degree, he neither the numbers or qualifications of those 
himself pretended, nor could any man pre- , who had a right to vote at elections for 


tend, to estimate. It was doubtful how 

far it would go. His hon. friend admitted | 
that the value of money had been altered 

from twenty-five to perhaps fifty per cent. | 
That alteration had been effected in the 

legal money of the country, by the act of | 
the government secretly, without its 

being known that such an operation was | 
in progress; and if any man would con- | 
sider what the effect of such a measure ; 
must be, in a country like this, operating 
on all its public and private pecuniary en- 
gagements, altering to that extent, all 
monied contracts, he would be convinced, 
that it would be difficult to make any 
statements of the effects of such measure 





which could be considered as exaggerated. 


It was from the disorder thus occasioned, ' 


cities and boroughs. There was no ten- 
able ground on which it was desirable that 
either the candidates, or the returning offi- 
cers, or the voters themselves, should be 
left in ignorance of the number and qua- 
lifications of the different voters. Whether 
gentlemen were inclined to favour the in- 
fluence of property or the influence of po- 
pulation, in regard to elections, in neither 
case were they left uncrippled by being 
totally ignorant of the numbers and quali- 
fications of those who exercised the elec- 
tive franchise. Indeed, he apprehended 
there were only one or two objects that 
could be answered by refusing his motion ; 
and he did not expect that gentlemen 
would rise up in that House to advocate 
either of them. Qne of them would be, 
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to continue in the hands of a set of coun- 
try attornies, an undue monopoly of know- 
ledge as to the extent of the voters, which 
gave them a most prejudicial power, not 
only over the candidates, but over the 
voters themselves; and the other would 
be to confirm to the members of corpora- 
tions, in corporate towns, a fraudulent 
privilege which they enjoyed under the 
present system,—he meant the power of 
creating voters ad libitum at the moment 
of election, or just before it, to give a pre- 
ponderating advantage to the candidates 
they favoured. He apprehended no one 
would say that it was desirable to give 
effect to either of these objects. To pre- 
vent the disadvantages of such a system, 
and to bring down the wisdom of country 
attornies to a level with their neighbours, 
some measure was imperiously necessary. 
If his measure should be useful in acting 
as a check upon local interests, it would 
also be useful in acting as a check upon 
that which all parties agreed in thinking 
a great evil,—he meant, fraudulent per- 
sonations at elections, If gentlemen 
would look at the detail of the present 
measure, they would find it calculated to 
meet the evil of fraudulent personation, 
as far as the legislature could grapple with 
it. It was obvious, that there occurred at 
every popular contested election, a great 
loss of time in taking the votes during 
the polling, a great temptation to fraud 
and perjury, and much quarrelling and 
confusion among the electors. The first 
object of his bill, was to procure a registry 
of the names of all the voters in every 
city, borough, and cinque port, in England, 
and a description of the qualifications on 
which they claimed the right of voting. 
This was to be lodged, in all places, with 
the returning officer, and the name and 
description of the qualification of the vo- 
ter was in all cases to be entered by him- 
self. For that purpose, he would have a 
court held in each city or borough four 
times in a year, at which those who were 
qualified to vote should be present to en- 
ter their qualifications. A severe fine 
should be inflicted on every returning offi- 
cer making a false entry in the book of re- 
gistration, or erasing an old entry. Each 
court should have power not only to en- 
large, but to correct, the register-book, and 
a certificate should be given at them, by 
the returning officer. to any voter who 
made application for it, on the payment of 
a small determinate fee, That certificate, 
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too, should be of equal value with the 
entry in the register-book, and should be 
considered in all cases as a proof of it. 
Furthermore, no one should be permitted 
to vote at any election who had not enter- 
ed his name in the register-book for a cer- 
tain term,—say twelve months, —before 
the election, with the exception only of 
those, who by birth, inheritance, office, or 
by any act not their own, became qualified 
to votein the interim. Copies, too, of the 
registration should be printed, and offered 
for sale ata low price. His intention was, 
to give increased effect to the provisions of 
the Durham act, in one important parti- 
cular. The act 3 Geo. 3rd. c. 15, com- 
monly called the Durham act, provided 
that all citizens, burgesses, or freemen of 
any city, town corporate, borough, cinque 
port, &c,, which returned members to 
parliament, should be registered in a book 
kept by the mayor or bailiff for that pur- 
pose, but did not provide that that book 
should be published. The consequence 
was, that a corporation might alter the 
register, or circulate false registers, or 
play tricks, or commit various other faults, 
which would either be totally prevented 
or immediately corrected by having a copy 
of it printed at stated intervals——He had 
now stated the main features of his bill.— 
He did not intend it to interfere with the 
right of any elector to appeal against the 
decision of the returning officer on his 
particular case, or with the right of any 
candidate to demand a scrutiny after the 
poll. Indeed, it provided for both such 
cases. Still less did he intend it to inter- 
fere with the undoubted privileges of that 
House, with respect to the examination of 
the qualifications of the voters before a 
committee. What he wished to supersede 
was, the examination of the qualification 
of the voter at the moment of the poll, 
when the minds of men were heated, and 
when all the elements of confusion were 
afloat. That was not the time for such 
examination; the time for it was when 
party spirit was cooled, and when men 
had thus a better opportunity of hearing 
calmly and deliberately, any complaints 
that might be made against the entries of 
voters. It would shorten the time which 
was now necessarily spent in taking the 
poll, as the process of taking the poll 
would be limited to the tendering of the 
necessary oaths, and to the examination of 
the ticket of qualification of the voter. 
Every thing else would be reserved either 
2F 2 
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for examination before, or scrutiny after, 
the election.— He wished to provide 
against any objection, by which he might 
be met, of the trouble and inconvenience 
which this measure would occasion to the 
out-voters, who would have to go to be re- 
gistered. He intended to except from the 
registry of the first year, all persons who 
claimed the elective franchise by birth or 
inheritance, and to limit it to those who 
had gained it by servitude, or marriage, 
or purchase. Those who obtained the 
right of voting by birth, or office, or in- 


heritance, might vote immediately on gain- | 
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him to go any further into this quesiion, 
except to say, in answer to those who 
charged the friends of reform with always 
bringing forward wild and visionary plans 
of reform. ‘“ Here is a practical measure 
,—deal with it as you think proper.” He 
believed that it would be an effectual re- 
medy for many evils, justly complained of 
under the present system. Entertaining 
that opinion, he should now move for 
' leave to bring in a bill ‘ for the Registra- 
' tion of Voters in citics, boroughs, and the 
_cinque ports of England.” 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





ing their franchise; those who gained it | 
by servitude or purchase, would have an, Crurci Briers.] Mr. Secretary Peel 
opportunity of registering their right at! said, he had given notice of his intention 
the time when they acquired their fran-| to introduce two bills, bearing upon the 
chise, either by applying for admission to | practical domestic economy of the coun- 
their freedom, or by completing the pur-| try. The first measure went to abolish 
chase of a burgage tenure. The extent | what were called Church Briefs, for raising 
of the frauds practised upon candidates, | money in cases of calamities by fire, and 


in consequence of their ignorance of the 
numbers or qualifications of the voters at 
the places which they aspired to represent, 
reached a degree which gentlemen who 
had not paid attention to this subject 
could never anticipate.—On the subject 
of out-voters, he should make no obser- 
vations at that moment ; though it was a 
point on which he entertained a very strong 
opinion indeed. At the same time, he 
trusted the House would allow him to say, 
that one of the great abuses which arose 
from the ignorance of their numbers, this 
measure would cure. He had occasion 
last year to call the attention of the 
House to the proportion which the out- 
voters bore, to the resident voters in cities 
and boroughs. He had shown, that in 
many instances the out-voters amounted 
to a third, in some to a half, and in a few 
to more than a half, of the whole consti- 
tuency. At Bristol, in consequence of 


the charter, which Elizabeth granted to | 


the citizens, and which made it transmis- 
sible through females, one half of the 
people of England might unconsciously be 
voters; and every gentleman who then 
heard him might vote at the next election, 
if in his genealogical tree he could trace 
back to the daughter of a citizen of Bris- 
tol. Bristol, however, was not the rule, 
but the exception. His bill, he contended, 
would have a good effect in showing to 
candidates and to returning officers, who 


_for the raising of money for the building 
or repairing of churches or chapels. In 
the first place, he conceived that the exist- 
ence of insurance offices dispensed with 
the necessity of making collections in this 
way, in cases of loss by fire; and, besides, 
to any one who attended the celebration 
of divine service, it must appear, to say the 
least of it, very indecorous to introduce 
into the middle of it a subject so totally 
unconnected with it. A return had been 
called for last session, to show the enorm- 
ous expense attendant upon this mode of 
collection, and the disproportion between 
the loss sustained, and the amount of 
money collected. All that appeared on 
those returns combined to show the policy 
of abolishing this system. He would there- 
fore propose the total abolition of the system 
of raising money in cases of loss by fire by 
means of church briefs. He held in his 
i hand an account of all the church briefs 
which had been issued since the 15th of 
May, 1819. He would select one or two 
instances to show the smallness of the sum 
| paid to the party by whom the loss had 
' been sustained, in consequence of the im- 
| mense expense incurred, for the patent, for 
_ printing notices, and for the salaries paid to 
officers for distributing them, and collect- 

ing the subscriptions. Under the first 
' brief which he should select, the loss sus- 
| tained by the party amounted to 362/., and 
‘the amount of the sum raised was 5491. 








and how numerous the parties were, who | But the fact was, that a greater portion of 
had a right to exercise the elective fran- | that sum was expended in collecting the 
chise. At present it was unnecessary for | contributions of the charitable, than was 


ES 
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aid over to the individuals who had 
suffered the loss by fire: 977. was the ex- 
pense incurred for the patent, and the 
collection of the subscriptions cost 3621. 
So that the nett sum paid over to the party 
on whose account the subscription had been 
raised, amounted to 124/. out of 549. 
There was no blame to be attached to the 
officer charged with the collection : he had 
to pay for the patent, for the printing of 
the papers, and for distributing them all 
over the country. It was plain that, if the 
contributors imagined that the party for 
whose relief they gave their money, would 
only receive 124/. out of 549/., they would 
not have given a shilling to the fund. In 
another instance in which the loss by fire 
amounted to 3,682/., in the raising of the 
contribution, no reference whatever was 
had to the amount of loss incurred. The 
contributors who had given a shilling in 
former instances contributed the same sum 
on that occasion. In truth, the whole was 
a lottery, in which the sum raised was 
usually alike, and had no_ reference 
to the amount of individual loss which 
had been sustained, and for the relief of 
which it was intended. With regard to 
the system of collecting moncy by briefs 
for the repairing or building of churches or 
chapels, the same objections did not equaliy 
apply to it, but the returns would show 
that the sum raised had no reference to 
the circumstances of the parish, or to the 
extent of the repairs required. [t would 
appear from the returns, that the sum 
raised in all instances was between 3401. 
and 4401. He proposed to repeal the act 
of Anne, which authorized the collection 
of money in this way by church briefs, 
with a view to put down the system alto- 
gether. The contribution of money for 
the building of churches and chapels was 
founded upon an excellent principle ; and 
he would propose to substitute another 
system, to compensate the church for the 
loss which it might sustain by the abolition 
of this mode of collection. If his majesty 
should be pleased to issue letters patent, 
authorizing the collection of voluntary 
contributions for the building of churches 
and chapels, he proposed to incorporate a 
society to receive the subscriptions thus 
collected, and the society he would incor- 
porate for that purpose was one already in 
existence. He alluded to the society for 
the rebuilding and repairing of churches 
and chapels. He was happy at being 
afforded this opportunity of bearing his 
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testimony to the merits of that excellent 
society. The whole amount of its funds 
consisted of the general contributions of 
individuals who were anxious for the main- 
tenance of the pure doctrines of the church 
of England, and it had distributed 110,0007. 
for the purposes for which it had been 
founded. By means of the distribution 
of that sum in particular districts, it had 
excited the zeal and emulation of those 
who wished to support the church, and had 
induced the raising of local subscriptions 
for the maintenance of religion to the 
amount of 400,000/. The total sum, then, 
of voluntary subscriptions distributed by 
this society, amounted to 500,000/. By 
the application of 110,000/., free sittings 
had been provided for a hundred and fifty 
four thousand persons. Without devolving 
upon this society the power of imposing 
church rates upon any parish, he proposed 
tu incorporate them, to enable them to 
receive voluntary contributions forthe re- 
building and repairing of churches and 
chapels, to receive the sums left by bequests 
for that purpose, and the sums raised 
under the letters patent, authorizing volun- 
tary contributions for such objects. He 
would propose that the bishops of the 
several dioceses should be vice-presidents 
of this society, and he would also propose 
that not less than twenty-five laymen 
should be appointed amongst its vice-pre- 
sidents. To exemplify the admirable 
system of economy wit) which this excel- 
lent society had been conducted, he would 
mention that the sum of 500,0002. which 
had been in their hands, had been appro- 
priated, including all the expenses of rent, 
officers, collectors, &c., for a sum not ex- 
ceeding 840/. per annum. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a bill to abolish church briefs, 
and to provide for the better collection and 
application of voluntary contributions, for 
the purpose of repairing and rebuilding 
churches and chapels. 

Sir J. Newport wished to know whether 
the measure was to extend to Ireland. The 
principle of voluntary contribution for the 
building and repairing of churches would 
be extremely acceptable there, where a 
large majority of the inhabitants who dis- 
sented from the Established Church were 
taxed to an enormous amount for the sup- 
port of that establishment. The right hon. 
baronet alluded to the returns which had 
been laid before the House of the appoint- 
ments made under the Vestry act, in 
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Ireland. In many instances, they were of 
the most oppressive nature; and he 
mentioned one case, in a parish in Dublin, 
where a close vestry, consisting of Protes- 
tants exclusively, applotted 2,300/. upon 
the parishioners, while at the open vestry 
only 2202. was laid upon the parish. From 
the constitution of the magistrates in Dub- 
lin, the right of appeal, under the Vestry 
act, was rendered nugatory. 

Dr. Lushington highly approved of the 
motion. The mode of raising money by 
church briefs was inadequate, as the ex- 
pense often exceeded the nett amount 
received. The country was much indebted 
to the right hon. gentleman for his propo- 
sition to incorporate a society, most excel- 
lent in its principle, and most beneficial in 
its effects. 

Mr. Moore defended the magistrates of 
Dublin from the sweeping charge that had 
been made against them by the right hon. 
baronet. So far as his experience went, 
they were wholly unobnoxious to such a 
charge. 

Alderman Wood said, that briefs for the 
last fifty years had been farmed by con- 


tractors, and that was the reason why they | 


produced only 300/., although they were 
rated at 1,0607. or 1,7007. What were 
called the walking briefs, produced a great 
deal more than the church briefs, because 
the churchwardens and the beadles, with 
their gold-laced hatsand gold-headedcanes, 
and all the paraphernalia of their office, 
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objection to a similar bill being brought 
in for Ireland. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Recovery OF Smatyt Depsts.] Mr. 
Secretary Peel said, he rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for leave to bring in a bill, 
the object of which was the more speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts. Speaking of the 
system which prevailed in the country 
generally, he believed it would be found 
better, in most instances, to abandon any 
claim which an individual might have for 
a certain sum, than to attempt to recover 
it, as the law now stood. ‘The expense of 
proceeding in the county courts was so 
enormous, and theirjurisdiction so confined, 
that in many cases, the party seeking 
redress there was actuated by feelings of 
pique and resentment, rather than by any 
hope of recovering his debt. The attention 
of the House had been repeatedly called to 





this subject, and great difficulty had been 
experienced in attempting to devise a 
remedy for the present defective state of 
the law. A noble lord (Althorp) had 
| given much consideration to the subject, 
and several bills had been introduced by 
him. Those measures had not met with 
the approbation of the House, and it was 
at the desire of that noble lord, in the 
course of last session, that he (Mr. Peel) 
| had undertaken to introduce a bill. The 
' first bill brought in, proposed to enable the 
‘lord lieutenants of counties to appoint 





actually went round and teased the inhabi- | assessors, who were to receive considerable 
tants out of their money. The worthy | salaries, and a separate court was to be 
alderman, after observing upon the objec- | established in those towns where the 


tionable nature of this tax upon the people, 
expressed his thanks to the right hon. 
gentleman for its abolition. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, in reply, said, that 
it was his intention to repeal the act of 
Anne altogether. He thought the worthy 
alderman must be misinformed as to the 
farming of the briefs; for any one guilty 
of that offence was liable to a penalty of 
500/. The contribution to the society he 
proposed, was wholly voluntarily, and as 
the donation of twenty guineas made a 
member for life, he hoped the hon. alder- 
man would become one, as his services 
would be found very useful on the commit- 
tee. With respect to the observations of 
the right hon. baronet, he could only 
say, that he had so many measures to 
propose, connected with this country, that 
he really had not time to attend to Ire- 
land. He, however, had not the least 


| ordinary courts were on a small scale. 
| Several objections were urged against this 
| plan, and the impropriety of placing the 
| appointment of assessor in the hands of 
| the lord lieutenant was very justly pointed 
| out. By the subsequent bill, the appoint- 

ment was left with the Crown. It was 
| there provided, that assessors should pre- 
side in the county courts, and they were 
| to look to the Crown for their salary. 
Again, it was proposed, that the commis- 
sioners appointed to discharge the duties 
connected with the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court should adjudicate in cases of small 
debts, and should, for that purpose, make 
circuits through the country. To these 
measures objections were also taken, and 
they were abandoned. He should propose 
to adopt in each county the ancient insti- 
tution of the county court, and to extend 





its jurisdiction from debts of 40s., which 
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was the present limit to debts of 102. A 
gentleman very eminent in the legal profes- 
sion had drawn up this bill, and he 
believed that, on examination, its enact- 
ments would be found admirably adapted 
to effect the intended object. The bill 
made no alteration in the original constitu- 
tion of the county court. It rendered the 
whole proceeding most plain and simple : 
the form of the plaint was set forth, and it 
specified the fees that were to be paid. As 
different counties varied in extent, it pro- 
vided for the division of the large counties 
into districts ; and it further provided, that 
the sub-sheriff should give notice of the 
time and place where the court was to be 
held. The proceeding would be conducted 
on the principle of trial by jury ina certain 
way ; the qualification of jurors to be the 
same as that now required in cases of trials 
at Nisi Prius in Westminster-hall. A power 
was given to the judge before whom a case 
was tried to grant a new trial, on proper 
grounds being advanced for that proceed- 
ing. It was proposed that the remedy 
should not be against the person of the 
debtor, but against his goods. He con- 
ceived that the provisions of the bill were 
calculated to promote the object in view. 
The only part of it which seemed at all 
likely to excite opposition was that which 
was connected with the compensation of 
persons who were interested in the con- 
tinuance of the existing system. There 
were, as the House knew, individuals in the 
higher courts, whose interests were materi- 
ally concerned ; and he could not introduce 
a measure of this nature, without providing 
a suitable compensation for those whose 
interests were at stake. He was very sorry 
that offices of the nature of those to which 
he alluded were in existence; but when 
measures were adopted for effecting a 
reform in the administration of the law, 
provision ought to be made for those whose 
offices would, in consequence of that re- 
form, be done away with. He, therefore, 

roposed to award compensation for the 
oss of offices that were conferred for the 
term of life. As to compensation, having 
reference to the quantity of practice now 
enjoyed by individuals under the present 
system, and which might be lessened by 
the intended alteration, he did not mean 
to propose any. In the different bills in- 
troduced for the abolition of writs of error 
and other technical forms, the same prac- 
tice had been followed. He moved, for 
leaye to bring in a bill “ for the more easy 


Recovery of Small Debts Bill. 
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Recovery of Small Debts‘in the county 
courts of England and Wales, and for 
extending the jurisdiction thercof.” 

Mr. Hume was happy to hear that the 
right hon. gentleman intended to abolish 
the taking of the person, in all cases of 
debt decided against the defendant in the 
county court; because he held the princi- 
ple of arresting the person to be contrary 
to sound sense, good policy, and hu- 
manity. If the right hon. gentleman 
admitted the principle in the case of per- 
sons against whom debts of 10/. were re- 
covered, he hoped he would extend the ex- 
emption from arrest to debtors generally. 
The bill brought in by the Solicitor-gene- 
ral last year, which extended the exemp- 
tion from arrest from 101. to 201., had 
been of little service; for he who would swear 
to a debt of 10/., which had no existence, 
would as readily extend his oath to 202. 
During the last year, the persons confined 
on mesne process, in the five prisons, were, 
in comparison with those confined under 
judgment obtained, as eight to one. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey approved of the bill, 
and trusted that the valuable principle re- 
cognized in it would not be restricted to 
107. The right hon. gentleman had told 
them, that the qualifications of the persons 
were to be the same as those who tried 
causes in Westminster-hall at Nisi Prius. 
Why not, then, since they were equally 
qualified, enable them to try causes to the 
same amount? He did not wish to ex- 
tend the powers of the county courts un- 
limitedly, but he thought that they might 
conveniently be extended to the trial of 
201. cases. There was one thing he hoped 
would be provided for; and that was, the 
responsibility of the judges, who he un- 
derstood were to be drawn from the sub- 
sheriffs. He begged also to suggest, that 
it might be well to enable a party, if the 
verdict went against him, to pay by in- 
stalments; so that a man should not be 
harassed by immediate execution upon 
judgment. 

Mr. C. Wood observed, that as the ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the county 
courts would greatly increase the number 
of causes in those courts, and as the con- 
sequence must be, that a large income 
would be derived from the increase of fees, 
it would be proper to introduce a clause 
in the bill to enable the House to regulate 
those fees hereafter. 

Alderman Wood expressed his cordial 
concurrence in the policy of the bill. The 
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Small Debt Society had lately relieved 
three hundred individuals, who had been 
confined for months for debts under 
2/7. 14s. each. This was a lamentable 
state of things, which loudly called for 
the interference of the legislature; for 
while those unfortunate people were in 
prison, their families were probably re- 
ceiving assistance from the poor-rates. 
He thought it would be wise to limit 
arrests to sums above 20/. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that his object 
was, to enable the creditor to allege his 
debt by the simplest and most unexpen- 
sive process. For instance, instead of a 
cumbrous declaration, the form proposed 
in the bill was—‘‘ A B complains of C D. 
that he owes him 10/. for goods delivered on 
the 1st day of March, 1827.” Before the bill 
was extended to debts of a larger amount, 
it would be wise to watch the progress of the 
bill as it now stood, and ascertain how it 
worked. At present, he proposed, in the 
case of a debt of 15/. to allow the creditor 
to take advantage of the provisions of the 
bill. But 102. was a very considerable 
sum to the lower classes, and he thouglit 
it better not to begin withalarger. If the 
bill answered, it might be extended to 204. 
He wished to reserve to the court the 

ower of allowing the debtor to discharge 

is incumbrances by instalments ; which 
would prevent an unfortunate man having 
his goods taken away from him, while, at 
the same time, it would be security to the 
creditor for the payment of his debt. He 
would limit these instalments to the space 


of four months, and the ulterior process of 


seizing the debtor’s goods might be re- 
sorted to by the creditor in default of pay- 
ment at the end of that period. The fees 
of the bailiff he had left the macistrates 
of the county to settle ; but for the sheriff’s 
fees, he had settled that they should in no 
case exceed one shilling. 

Mr. G. Lamb expressed his gratitude to 
the right hon. gentleman for this measure, 
and thought it * might be advantageously 
extended to debts of alargeramount. He 
hoped to see the time w ‘hen there would 
be no imprisonment for debt in this coun- 
try. He thought it better, however, to 
proceed by steps than to attempt too much 
at one stride; and he would suggest to 
his hon. friends the adoption of an old 
proverb.—* Do not work a willing horse 
to death.” The right hon. sentlem: in had 
proceeded cautiously, and had never found 
it necessary to retrace his steps ; which he 
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might be compelled to do if he proceeded 
with that rapidity with which some of his 
friends wished him to proceed. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Poor Laws.] Mr. Slaney said, that, 
as, on a former occasion, he had treated 
this subject at considerable length, he 
would not detain the House many minutes 
now. He had shown the consequence of 
the abuses of that branch of the Poor-laws 
which related to the employment and re- 
lief of able-bodied persons: and he 
thought it would be conceded to him, that 
those abuses ought to be removed. He 
would now merely state, that these abuses 
were different in different parts of the 
country, though the laws were, of course, 
the same. In the southern counties these 
abuses prevailed, and the peasantry were 
poor and degraded : in the northern coun- 
ties there were no such abuses, and they 
were well paid and happy. They must 
also recollect the burthens which agricul- 
ture was subject to, in consequence of 
these abuses. In the county of Cumber- 
land, where these abuses did not prevail, 
the poor-rates were only ls. 7d. in the 
pound on rack rental; in the county of 
Sussex, where they prevailed to a great 
extent, the poor-rates were 7s. in the pound 
onrack rental. To show that he had not 
acted unfairly in taking two counties, 
he would state that, in eight northern 
counties, the poor-rates amounted to 
750,0002., while in eight southern coun- 
ties the poor-rates were exactly double 
that sum. 'Toshow that these abuses were 
extending their baneful influence to other 
parts of the country, he would state, that 
in 1800 the persons relieved by the poor- 
rates were as one in nine; and that in 
1826 they were as one in seven. He 
would merely add, that his opinions on 
this subject were not founded on idle sur- 
inise, that his statements were borne out 
by returns on the table of the House, and 
that five committees had declared these 
abuses to be the source of the poverty 
which prevailed in the southern districts of 
the kingdom. The hon. member then 
moved for a select committee “ to consider 
that part of the Poor-laws relating to the 
employment and relief of able-bodied per- 
sons from the poor-rates, and the abuses 
arising therefrom.” 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 
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Provisron FoR Mr. Canninea’s Fa- 
MiILy — Pensions Acr AMENDMENT 
Bitu.] On the motion, that the report 
of this bill be now received, 

Mr. Hume said, that, on a former occa- 


sion, he had stated the grounds upon | 


which he objected to this grant. Since 


that occasion he had met with additional | 


grounds for opposing the grant. By a 
discussion that had taken place on a for- 
mer evening, it appeared that no less a 


sum than 200,000/. was at the disposal of | 


the Crown. He had made an application 
to see how this sum was appropriated ; 
with the view of finding out whether the 


funds granted to his majesty for the ex- , 
press purpose of rewarding meritorious ser- | 
vices, might not be sufficient to defray | 


this grant to Mr. Canning’s family, instead 


of coming to the public purse for that | 
His majesty’s ministers had re- | 


purpose. 
fused to tell him how the sum of 95,0002. 
given to his majesty for the purpose of re- 
warding the servants of the Crown, had 
been disposed of. 
that it was given to the ministers of the 
Crown, but he did not know the fact. 


Canning. He was not aware of this until 
it was stated by the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He did think, that until they 


were told how this fund was appropriated, | 


they ought not to agree to the proposed 
grant of 3,000/. In stating this, he begged 


to be understood as not throwing any | 
imputation either on the private or the | 


public: conduct of Mr. Canning; though 


he did not by any means approve of the | 


whole of the public conduct of that gen- 
tleman. 
as resulting from the liberality of the 
House, and they were told, that it was 
to be considered as a mark of their appro- 
bation of Mr. Canning, as a_ patriot. 


Now, though he approved of the last acts of 


Mr. Canning’s life, he could find no single 
act, until he became minister of state, with 
the exception of his support of the Catho- 
lic claims, which entitled him to this grant. 


On this ground he would move, as an | 
amendment, ‘that the report be received 


this day three mouths.” 

Mr. Monck declared, that he also 
must oppose the proposed grant. [n the 
case of the earl of Chatham, that House 


was almost unanimous in granting a pen- | 
sion to his family, but in the House of | 


Lords the proposal met with considerable 


Provision for the Family of Mr. Canning. 


It might be possible | 
He | 


did not know until the other night, that | 
3,000/. a year had ever been given to Mr. | 


But the grant was spurned at, | 
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opposition, and a protest was entered 
upon the Journals, in which he perfectly 
| concurred. He opposed the present grant 
| on the grounds laid down in that protest. 
| One of those grounds was public economy ; 
and if that argument was a valid one then, 
it could not be less so now. The other 
ground was a constitutional one; namely, 
that in after times that act might be made 
use of as a precedent for granting votes 
for party and factious purposes. It ap- 
peared to him also, that these grants 
were voted on wrong ground. No services 
were now thought worthy of reward, unless 
they were performed in office and by 
ministers. Now, he would contend, that 
services quite as efficient had been per- 
formed on his side of the House. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House had wasted 
their time and talents in useless oppo- 
sition to extravagant expenditure, and 
unjust and improper wars. They had 
been remarkable, too, for a magnanimous 
refusal of office, when a compromise of 
principle was required. In the prece- 
dents in favour of these grants, then, there 
was nothing of reciprocity. Another thing, 
too—public services, such as Mr. Canning 
was said to have performed, must always 
be doubtful, and it was rather the province 
of future historians than of that House to 
decide upon them. Now, he thought it 
would be wise to follow the ancient course 
and confine reward to military and naval 
services [Cries of * Oh! Oh!”}. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had sat in that 
House for five and twenty vears, and when 
he assured them that for a large portion of 
that time, it had been his fortune to be in 
| political hostility to Mr. Canning, he was 
sure they would acquit him of being ac- 
tuated by any improper motive in voting 
/as he should vote on this occasion. He 

did consider that the latter years of 
Mr. Canning’s life had created so large a 
debt of gratitude, both from this country 
and from the whole of civilized Europe, 
that he should be wanting to himself if he 
did not come forward and support his vote 
| by stating the reasons on which he gave it. 
He thought the country was indebted to 
Mr. Canning for liberating it from that 
system which, under the Holy Alliance, 
would have crushed all liberal institutions 
throughout Europe. He thought that the 
cause of liberty thronghout the world was 
largely indebted to Mr. Canning, for the 
specdy recognition of the South American 
‘States. The question was, whether the 
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family of Mr. Canning should not have 
that support from the House of Commons 
which an untimely death had deprived 
them of. It ought never to be forgotten, that 
when they abolished certain great offices, it 
was expressly stated, that whenever a case 
of merit was made out, that House would 
never be backward in rewarding it. In 
conformity with that pledge, he thought 
that the family of Mr. Canning ought to 
receive that support which they would 
have received if Mr. Canning had lived. 
In his opinion, a fair case of merit had 
been made out; nor could he believe, that 
the finances of the country were in such a 
state as should preclude it from discharging 
a debt. 

Colonel Sibthorp supported the amend- 
ment. He was the last man, he hoped, 
to look upon public services with indiffer- 
ence; but he could not assent to such a 
grant, in the present state of the finances 
of the State. For himself, he should 
always be inclimed to say, “‘ de mortuis et 
de absentibus nil nisi bonum.” He had 
differed from Mr. Canning upon many 
points of policy, but he would not let that 
feeling operate, in the remotest degree, to 
the prejudice of his family. He was no 
disappointed agriculturist, as had been in- 
sinuated, but he would persevere in the 
course which he had chosen; and if any 
suggestions were thrown out, that he acted 
from motives of private feeling, he would 
fling back such an imputation with the 
contempt that it merited. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that the grounds 
upon which the vote ought to be supported, 
were grounds upon which he had hoped 
a difference of opinion scarcely could 
arise; and most sincerely had he been 
gratified by the declaration of the right 
hon. baronet who had recently spoken, 


that be would give his support to the grant, | 


however to the man he might have been 
opposed. For himself, he had entertained 
no difference of opinion, either as to the 
foreign or the internal policy of the country, 
from Mr. Canning ; and if he forbore from 
resting the present motion upon the merits 
of that policy, it was because he wished to 
found it upon a principle which the House 
could hardly fail to be unanimous in 
admitting. He wished to claim the vote 
as a meed of honour due, apart from the 
question of persons, to the services of an 
illustrious public man, whose disinterested 
regardlessness of all pecuniary considera- 
tions had left his family unprovided with 











those advantages, which a devotion less 
enthusiastic to the interests of his country 
might have secured them. It had been 
objected to, as if it were a grant of public 
money to the family of Mr. Canning. It 
was no such thing. It was to enable the 
Crown to appropriate to Mr. Canning’s 
family a pension which the Crown had a 
right to grant to a public servant. So far 
was it from being a grant of public money, 
that it was a donation, on the part of the 
Crown, of a pension which the Crown 
would otherwise have a right to confer. 
The hon. member -for Reading had said, 
that he wished the House would return 
to the wholesome practice of the constitu- 
tion when pensions were granted only for 
naval and military services. God forbid 
that England—a country of free institu- 
tions—should be so degraded, that naval 
and military services alone should be 
regarded, and that important civil services 
should pass unrewarded. Such a doctrine 
might be held in places where no services 
were estimated but those of a military 
nature, but he did not expect to hear it 
maintained within the walls of the House 
of Commons. As to the fear that the 
present proposition might be brought in 
future as a precedent and example by a 
faction or a party. He did not conceive 
that any similar proposition would ever be 
made on party grounds. If it were, it 
would be easy to anticipate how it would 
be dealt with by parliament. The present 
proposition emanated from those who had 
long been Mr. Canning’s colleagues ; who 
were his successors; and who, although 
separated from him by circumstances dur- 
ing the latter part of hispublic life, were most 
anxious to do justice to his character, and 
to make that provision for his family to 
which they were entitled. 

Sir James Mackintosh spoke to the 
following effect :—Sir, | feel that I should 
be guilty of a great neglect of duty, if, 
not having addressed the House upon this 
subject on any former occasion, I were not 
to avail myself of this, my last opportu- 
nity, to justify the vote which I intend to 
give ; and, in so doing, to express my dis- 
sent from some of the maxims which we 
have heard—maxims subversive of the 
whole of that system of national rewards, 
which forms one of the best parts of the 
policy of a powerful, a civilized, and 
above all, a free state. In so doing, Sir, 
I should have been exceedingly desirous 
to recommend a calm tone of discussion ; 
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a tone calculated to appease, and not to 
excite, those angry feelings, which are so 
peculiarly unsuitable to the consideration 
of such a subject as that upon which we 
are now called upon to decide. My right 
hon. friend, however, who has just spoken, 
has too well performed that office to ren- 
der it necessary for me to do any thing, 
except to endeavour to prevent a recur- 
rence of any undue warmth by my own 
example, and by the nature of the topics 
to which I shall advert. Sir, the only 
ground on which I intend to justify my 
opinion on this question, and the vote 
which, if it be brought to a division, I 
shall give upon it, is, that every man in 
the House, whatever may have been his 
political differences with Mr. Canning, 
who believes that this country still possesses 
the means of shewing honour to an illus- 
trious and departed statesman, by making 
a moderate provision for his family, is 
bound to support the present bill. That 
proposition comprehends the justification 
of the vote, which, if 1 am called upon 
to give it, I shall give more heartily than 
I ever gave a vote upon any question what- 
ever.—But, Sir, I am desirous of stating 
a little more explicitly the general princi- 
ple on which, in my apprehension, ho- 
nours such as these not merely may be 
granted, but on which alone they can 
justly be granted. They can be justly 
granted only when they have reference to 
a man in honourable public employment, 
and of splendid and distinguished endow- 
ments, when he has filled a station high 
enough, and fora time long enough, to 
enable the public to judge of his com- 
manding talents and of the purity of his 
motives. Whenever that has been the 
character and position of a public man, 
and when, after his decease, his family 
are In circumstances to require assistance, 
that assistance ought not to be withheld. 
All who agree in the soundness of this 
maxim; that is, all who agree with 


what has been the invariable practice of 


all great and civilized nations, must vote 
for the present proposition. For, let us 
consider what would be the consequence 
ifthis maxim were not received. If I am jus- 
tified in objecting to any such proposition 
as the present, on the ground that I dif- 
fered in political opinion from the indivi- 
dual who is the object of it, it follows, 
that no national honours can at any time 
be paid to a distinguished statesman in 
this country. In every country, more or 
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less, but in this country especially, where, 
as we all know, party is sometimes carried 
to a foolish excess, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that any man can pass a long public 
life, without supporting or opposing many 
measures, on which there exists the great- 
est difference of opinion. The nature of 
our constitution forbids the possibility of 
such an occurrence. If, therefore, an un- 
animous or a general concurrence in the 
opinions of any public man, during a 
period of thirty or forty years, is to be 
considered necessary, in order to justify a 
proposition such as the present, it clearly 
follows, that no national honour or reward 
can ever be conferred on any public man 
whatever. A victorious faction, indeed, 
may grant honours and rewards to its 
chief; but national honours and rewards 
can never more be conferred on meritori- 
ous public servants. It would be worse 
than folly to render such questions the 
subjects of factious contest.— Sir, no per- 
son can approach the contemplation of 
departed talents, genius, and virtue, with- 
out feeling that they are entitled to the 
reverence of every good mind. I am per- 
suaded that such is the sentiment of every 
hon. member who now hears me; and 
that whatever warm words may have fallen 
from different individuals, with respect to 
this subject, those words are far from re- 
presenting a settled and permanent feeling, 
We have been told by the hon. member for 
Reading, that he is desirous of recalling 
those times when national honours were 
paid only to the profession of arms. Sir, 
I should have thought that such an objec- 
tion as that, had been sufficiently refuted 
in the first debate in this House upon the 
subject, by the eloquence and by the 
example of the hon. and gallant officer 
who is the commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s troops in Ireland; and who is 
not more distinguished as an ornament of 
the profession to which he belongs, than 
he is by the manner in which he discharges 
his duties in this House. That hon. and 
gallant officer, in a manner which did 
him infinite credit, rejected the barbaric 
principle of confining national honours to 
the achievements of war, of war, in which 
it is very possible that barbarians may be 
able to cope with us, and declared that it 
would rob the rewards of valour of half 
their glory, if in such rewards the talents 
and the virtués of civil life were not al- 
lowed to participate. That hon. and gal- 
lant officer, aseminent for the qualities 
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which he has manifested in peace, as he 
is for his exploits in war, rejected with 
disdain a monopoly which he considered 
injurious to his own profession. But, Sir, 
it has been said, that if motions such as 
that new before us, were not acceded to, 
it would not thence follow, that no honours 
or rewards would be conferred on states- 
men. ‘True: those honours would be con- 
ferred by the Crown ; those rewards would 
be conferred by the Crown. The means 
of wealth are always opened to a states- 
man by the Crown; and if such a bill as 
that on the table is to be rejected, he will 
be taught to avail himself of them. All 
that the amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Aberdecn can do is, not to 
take away the means of rewarding our 
great statesmen, but te deprive both 
Houses of Parliament of one of their | 
most valuable privileges, the power of con- 
ferring rewards and honours on those, 
or on the families of those, whose splen- | | 
did talents and virtues commanded the | 
admiration of the world. Shall I be told, | 

Sir, that because, at a former period, i 
differed from Mr. Canning on political | 
subjects, that my present sentiments are | 
inconsistent with that difference ?_ Sir, it | 
is enough for me that he wasa man of | 
honour, - as every one knows him to have | 

been; that he was a man of splendid | 
talents, as every one knows him to have | 
been; that he was a man whose genius | 
exercised a powerful influence through- 
out Europe, and gave additional dignity | 
and character to this country, as every one | 
knows that it did. By the high qualities | 
which he manifested, he rendered his pub- | 
lic career illustrious.—Sir, I will refer to | 
an observation of lord Bolingbroke, made | 
in a much more chivalrous spirit than | 
some of the remarks which I have lately | 
listened to in this House. Being asked | 
his opinion of the duke of Marlborough, 
with whom he had long had a fierce poli- 
tical contest, his answer was, ‘* he was so 
great aman that I have forgotten what were 
his faults.” Something has been said of 
the vote of this House, after the death of 
lord Chatham. Lord North happened to 
be absent at the time when that vote was 

proposed. He returned to the House in 

a hurry; and immediately after having 

taken his seat, rose to express the happi- 
ness he felt in being in time to share in 

the honour of supporting the motion. 

Let any dispassionate person read that | 
part of our history; let him read it with , 
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a freedom from all prejudice, and I will 
then ask him, if he does not love the 
memory of that amiable man the more 
for the generous course which he pursued 
ou that occasion? Sir, a great mistake 
appears to exist with respect to the vote to 
which I have just adverted. The hon. 
member for Reading enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only man who has cen- 
sured it. Since the period of its occur- 
rence no other human creature has spoken 
of it in any but terms of the highest 
approbation. The circumstances of the 
case are sometimes forgot. Weare apt to 
suppose that it was lord Chatham at the 
end of the seven years’ war. But what is 
the fact? That previously to this vote, 
lord Chatham had for eight years been 


engaged in a personal and most acrimoni- 


ous opposition to government; so acrimo- 
nious, that the comparatively lukewarm 
politicians of the present day would take 
fright at the language in which he occa- 
sionally indulged. If any one had said 
,to lord North, “ What! will yon grant 
‘these honours to the memory of a man 
who has so virulently and so pertinacious- 
ly attacked you, who has charged you 
with folly and imbecility, who has incited 
his Majesty’s subjects to rebellion, who 
has rejoiced at the resistance of America 
to your measures, who has prophecied the 
impracticability of subduing three mil- 
lions of people?” Lord North might have 
| justly answered, “I do not vote thus in 
consequence of these expressions, but in 
spite of them; I vote thus, because lord 


| Chatham was an illustrious man, who did 


honour to his country; I vote thus, on the 
principle that if such a vote be not ac- 
ceded to, we can never pay a mark of na- 
ticnal respect to the memory of a great 
public man.”—Sir, I will say nothing of 
the cases of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Perceval, 


' except that I believe the votes in those cases 


were unanimous. And if the hon. mem- 
ber for Reading will read the protest to 
which he has alluded, he will find that it 
is not sigued by those whom he would 
wish to quote as authorities, or hold up as 
examples. He will not find attached to 
it the names of Camden and Richmond ; 
men who zealously employed themselves 
in the furtherance of the measure in ques- 
tion; honouring the man to whom they 
had nevertheless been warmly opposed. 
Sir, it appears to me, that the only ground 
on which this yote ought to rest, is that 
which 1 have described ; namely, a con- 
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viction, on our part, of purity of motive, 
of superior talents, exerted in a high situ- 
ation for a time si-fficiently long, to enable 
the public to give that sanction to the 
proposed honours, without which all ho- 
nours are valueless. On such grounds I 
rest my vote. I will not say that those 
who vote for the bill may not have lawful 
auxiliary motives. Private friendship, for 
instance, would be a lawful auxiliary mo- 
tive, although it would not be a just 
ground on which to rest the vote. Such 
a motive might sweeten the performance 
of that which duty would otherwise pre- 
scribe. On the other hand, personal en- 
mity or resentment would not be a lawful 
auxiliary to an opposition to the motion, 
for our feelings may be allowed to aid us 
in the discharge of our duties ; but ought 
not to be allowed to impede us. Feelings 
of kindness may be tolerated, even if ex- 
cessive; but feelings of a contrary cha- 
racter ought to be closely watched, and 
ought never to be permitted to prevent us 
from rendering honours to those to whom 
honours are due. The more especially 
should that be the rule when such ho- 
nours are posthumous :— ‘‘ Mors obruit 
iras.” Ido not charge—God forbid that 
I should charge—any one with entertain- 
ing feelings of this abhorrent nature. I 
have merely stated that which I have 
stated, in illustration of what I am going 
further to state. I say then, that appro- 
bation of the measures of a great states- 
man, is a lawful auxiliary to the motives 
of such a vote as the present; but that 
disapprobation of those measures would 
not be a lawful auxiliary to an opposition 
to that vote. If it were not so, the re- 
sult would be monstrous. If it were not 
so, we could not have had such a vote as 
the present for the last century. The 
same reasons apply to this view of the 
case as to that which I have just before 
taken. We must lay out of our account 
differences of political opinion, if we ad- 
mit that posthumous honours of any de- 
scription ought to be conferred one minent 
public men. Public resentment ought no 
more to influence us on such an occasion 
than private enmity. I think, therefore, 
that my hon. friend was quite right, who 
stated his approbation of one part of Mr. 
Canning’s political conduct as auxiliary to 
his motives for voting for the bill; but I 
should not consider any hon. gentleman 
right who should state that his disappro- 
bation of any part of Mr. Canning’s politi- 
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cal conduct was auxiliary to his motives 
for opposing the bill. There is no incon- 
sistency, no incongruity in this. Our 
opinion is required, not on the expediency 
of this or that political measure, but 
on the value of great talents honestly 
exerted for the benefit of the country.— 
Sir, I might enter much more largely into 
this subject ; but I will abstain from doing 
so. I will only allude to what a great 
poet has said of two Statesmen, who in 
their day opposed each other with the 
firmest determination. The state he ob- 
serves— 
*Carteret’s calin mind, and Stanhope’s noble fame 
Admir’d; and saw their generous end the same.’ 
Nor will a great poet of our own time be 
charged with being lukewarm in his poli- 
tical feelings, because, when speaking of 
the neighbouring graves of the two great- 
est statesmen of modern days, he says— 

* Drop upon Fox’s tomb a tear, 

*T will trickle to his rival’s bier.” 
I mention these circumstances as proofs 
of the unsophisticated feeling and com- 
mon sense of mankind on this subject; 
for to those feelings and to that sense will 
every great and successful poet be found 
to have addressed himself.—Sir, with re- 
gard to myself, I can most conscientious- 
ly declare, that if the same question had 
arisen in 1821, I should have given the 
same vote upon it that I shall give this 
night. That vote would have been as 
satisfactory to my conscience, although it 
might not have been so gratifying to my 
feelings asa public man. But I will ab- 
stain from further remarks, not only out 
of respect to those hon. members who 
differ from me on this subject, but also 
out of respect to the memory of Mr, Can- 
ning himself; whose name is already 
under the guardianship of the historian. 
A friendship of six and thirty years with 
that highly-gifted and extraordinary man, 
has given me, I confess, a deep interest in 
any measure which is intended to do 
honour to hismemory. An humble place 
in his friendship was the only favour that 
I ever received from him; but it was the 
greatest that he could bestow. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that his sentiments 
on this question had been so completely an- 
ticipated by what had fallen from the right 
hon. and learned gentleman, that little was 
left to him to say; yet, when the House 
considered the situation in which he stood, 
with respect to the late Mr. Canning, he 
hoped they would allow him briefly to state 
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the grounds on which he should suppo 
this vote. He was glad that the example 
of his right hon. and learned friend had 
permitted him to use the auxiliary of private 
friendship on this occasion, for he was con- 
nected by ties of private friendship, and 
also by those of gratitude, to the deceased 
statesman. He could mention instances 
which would at once illustrate, not less the 
greatness of his late friend’s mind than the 
goodness of his heart ; but as many of those 
were personal to himself, he would not 
dwell on them. The question which had 
been raised on the ground of economy, 
was equally whimsical and absurd. That 
the country, to which thirty million of 
taxes had, within fifteen years, been remit- 
ted, could not now afford 3,000/. a year 
to reward the services of one of its minis- 
ters, was absurd, particularly when that 
sum was to be taken from a fund which 
was otherwise at the disposal of the 
Crown. Not less absurd, he thought, was 
the argument derived from the protest in 
the case of lord Chatham,—that such a 
grant would be made from party feeling. 
Surely this argument could not apply to 
the case of a pension to an individual, 
whose accession to power occasioned the 
retirement of the very party by whom the 
grant was now proposed. The argument of 
the hon. member for Reading, that we 
should return to the practice of our ances- 
tors and grant pensions only for great naval 
and military services, was strange, to say 
the least of it; for, at what time was this 
the practice? At a period of some cen- 
turies back, when there were no civil 
services to be rewarded : but it was more 
strange at a time when the heads of some 
of the highest families in the country were 
those whose ancestors had laid the founda- 
tion of their fortunes in the rewards which 
had been conferred upon them for civil 
services. He would ask any man, whether 
the talents of the late Mr. Canning did 
not warrant his being taken up into the 
higher orders of the state? But, though 
the forms peculiar to our constitution, and 
to ours alone, did not permit that, consist- 
ently with the continuance of his services 
in that place in which they were so emi- 
nently useful, yet he thought the Crown 
had been most properly advised to confer 
those honours on his family to which he 
himself would have been so justly entitled 
had he been spared ; and when that family 
were brought before the House by the mi- 
nisters of the Crown, he thought they were 
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entitled, in virtue of the services of their 
late head, to that sum which had been 
granted for three lives in so many instances, 
as the reward of civil as well as military 
services. It was asked, whether the 
services of the late Mr. Canning could be 
compared with those of the duke of Wel- 
lington. He did not intend to make any 
comparison of the kind; but he thought 
they were equal to any of those other dis- 
tinguished individuals who had been raised 
to the peerage, and who had obtained 
premiums of 2,0002. a year for three lives 
for military services. He would not press 
the subject further than to say, that if the 
House refused premiums on grounds such 
as had been urged, they would in future 
confine all the great offices of the state to 
persons of high hereditary rank; and he 
asked those gentlemen, the Whigs, who 
ascribed to themselves the peculiar guardi- 
anship of popular rights, and the possession 
of popular feelings, whether they would 
consider this to be consistent with the 
constitution of the country? He could 
say more on this subject, but he had been 
anticipated by what had been so well ob- 
served by his right hon. and learned friend 
as to the grounds of grants to public men. 
He could go to the circumstances of the 
political life of his late right hon. friend, 
and in the review of that life he would say, 
that if there was any thing in which he 
had been at all to blame, it was in having 
lent himself too much to the views of the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes), 
who now was among those who opposed 
the grant to his family. But in the other 
acts of his right hon. friend’s political 
career, there was nothing in the last of his 
career inconsistent with the first. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he would cheer- 
fully concur in the speech of the right hon. 
and learned member behind him, if he 
could bring his mind to believe that splen- 
did talents, highly cultivated, were the 
sole guide to public reward ; and the more 
readily should he do so, as he saw no 
living evidence that the precedent was 
likely to become extensively burthensome 
to the country. But, greatly as he 
admired the transcendent powers of Mr. 
Canning, and that brilliant combination 
of mind and beauty which marked his par- 
liamentary efforts, yet that pleasure was, 
with few exceptions, greatly subdued, be- 
cause he thought those talents had been 
directed to purposes at variance with the 
ends of all good governments—the freedom 
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and the happiness of the people. Recent 
events had combined the most opposite 
parties, and hence originated that singular 
concurrence in a grant which, under other 
and not very distant, circumstances, would 
have been very dissimilar. That factious 
feelings had had their influence, was mani- 
fest from the protraction of the proposal ; 
for to what else could be attributed the 
delay of a measure which, if at all, ought 
to have been brought forward at the be- 
ginning of the session? Or had ministers 
been terrified into the proposal by the 
notice of motion recently given by a noble 
lord? The hon. member said, it would 
be as unjust to future ministers, as inap- 
plicable on the present occasion, to say 
that great talents alone formed the basis 
of national gratitude. It was their useful 
direction that gave to them their charm 
and value; and he saw nothing in the 
straight-forward management of a nation’s 
affairs, which might not be effected by an 
ordinary mind, aided by industry and a 
singleness of purpose. But if it were com- 
petent for hon. members to dwell on iso- 
lated acts, which in their judgment 
merited applause, and called for public 
compensation, it could not be less appro- 
priate for those who differed to point out 
those measures of public policy which 
rendered Mr. Canning’s conduct open to 
reprehension. When he traced the public 
conduct of many of those whom he now 
saw around him, and who were the sup- 
porters of this grant, he could not fail to 
remind them, that they had for years op- 
posed, by the sternest and apparently with 
the sincerest efforts, the public course of 
Mr. Canning, which, in his judgment, had 
inflicted on the country the direst calami- 
ties. He could not forget that that dis- 
tinguished individual had, on every occa- 
sion, manifested the bitterest and most 
uncompromising hostility to every measure 
which recognised the rights and liberties 
of the people. Never was the stream of 
his untameable eloquence directed more 
strongly than when it flowed in that course ; 
never did man indulge in more savage and 
brutal derision of the corporeal infirmities 
of a fellow-citizen, nor mangle with more 
ferocious delight the charters of a nation’s 
freedom. Jt was further alleged in support 
of this grant, that Mr. Canning displayed 
a magnanimous contempt of riches; but he 
could not reconcile this pretension with 
that eagerness with which he sought and 
seized on the 10,0007, given as the price 
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of what had been appropriately termed the 
‘Lisbon job.” But least of all could he 
overlook the fatal effects which had arisen 
from the exertions of his powerful talents, 
when he infatuated the strongest and 
proudest opposition ever formed under the 
auspices of the Whig aristocracy, and 
seduced them captive to leave the opposi- 
tion benches, and, without any stipulation 
in favour of popular pretensions, to throw 
their whole weight in aid of his personal 
ambition; and when he had undeniably 
secured them, when retreat would have 
been as disgraceful as the advance was 
inglorious, then it was that Mr. Canning 
expounded to his Whig converts his and 
their political creed—that never would he 
support parliamentary reform, and that he 
was decidedly adverse to the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation acts. Noone more 
admired the splendid burst of eloquence 
by which Mr. Canning so frequently fired 
and enchanted that House than he did; 
but at the same time, being deeply im- 
pressed with the inischievous effects which 
his principles, his policy, and his power, 
had entailed on the country, he felt it his 
duty, however painful, to vote against this 
grant. 

Dr. Phillimore said, he had not intend- 
ed to take any part in this discussion, but 
after what had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last, he could not give a 
silent vote. He was surprised at first, why 
the hon. member had so construed the 
speech of his right hon. and learned friend 
as to dismiss from his consideration all the 
historical recollections of the life of Mr. 
Canning; but, as the hon. member pro- 
ceeded, he saw on what ground he had 
dismissed them; they would not have 
answered his purpose, and therefore he 
touched only on those points which were 
calculated to excite angry feelings. His 
right hon. and learned friend’s object had 
been to allay any such feelings, but the 
hon. member who last addressed the House, 
had, with perverse diligence, raked up every 
thing calculated to give a different tone 
and temper to the discussion. Now, he 
thought that the circumstance under which 
they were called to vote this grant was an 
addition to the praise of the lamented indi- 
vidual to whose services it referred; 
namely, the comparative poverty in which 
he had died. It was the duty of that 
House to take care that the families of 
those who had devoted themselves wholly 
to the public service should not suffer by 
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that devotion. It was, indeed, the best 
economy to encourage men of rare talents 
and acquirements to devote themselves 
wholly to the public service. The same 
honourable exertion in any other pursuit 
would have left the right hon. gentleman’s 
family independent of any such grant ; but 
“ Fame is the spur, which the pure soul doth 


raise 
To spurn delights and live laborious days.” 


Provision for Mr. Canning’s Family— 


He owned he was surprised to hear, in the | 


British House of Commons, of any objec- 
tion of the kind which he had heard that 


night against this grant; for there, and | 
If he had | 


there only, it had been urged. 
any objection to this grant,—it was, that 
it was dealt out with too niggardly a hand. 
It was, he conceived, a departure from the 
principle which had been laid down in 
former cases. He did not wish to make 
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provision in such cases, to encourage 
others to enlist their talents in the service 
of the country. He owned that, if he felt 
any satisfaction at seeing this vote pressed 
to a division, it was on the ground that the 
memory of the deceased would be as much 
honoured by some persons endeavouring 
to withhold it, as by the cordial vote in its 
favour which others would feel bound to 
give. His undying fame would drag their 
names along with it to future ages, with a 


_ degree of celebrity, that nothing in them- 


comparisons with others, but it was admit- | 


ted by all, that his late right hon. friend 
had possessed the most eminent talents, 
and that they had been all devoted to the 
service of the country. 

Sir G. Murray regretted to hear the 
grounds of objection which had been taken 
to this vote. These were various and in- 
consistent: some were on the score of 
economy, that it was too much; others 
that it was not enough; and others, again, 
that it should not be granted because of 
former votes in other cases : but he thought 
those objections had been set at rest by the 
eloquent speech of the right hon. and 
learned gentleman. It was painful to 
think, after the long and meritorious 
services of Mr. Canning, there should be 
such opposition to a grant which was 
deserved on so many grounds. What 
must have been the feelings of the right 
hon. gentleman in his last moments, and 
what his anxiety at the destitute condition 
of his wife and children? But how much 
more painfully acute would they have been, 


if he could, at that moment, have antici- | 


pated such a course as had that night been | 


taken, in opposition to the very moderate 
provision which had been proposed for 
them? Did such an opposition become 
the representatives of a generous nation ? 
Did it become them to refuse this scanty 
pittance to the family of one who had 
wasted his best energies and spent his 
whole life in the service of the public? If 
there was any ground for this grant, ex- 
trinsic of the great services of the late 
lamented statesman, it would be found in 
the principle, that it was wise, by a proper 





| 


selves could ever have conferred. 

Mr. Liddell said, he could not remain 
silent, after the manner in which the hon. 
member for Colchester had mentioned the 
name of the late Mr. Canning. The hon. 
member had said, that he had spoken of 
the Manchester massacre with savage bru- 
tality. Now, if any man would look back 
to the history of that time, he would find 
that there was no just ground for such a 
charge. He would admit that the right 
hon. gentleman had, on the occasion al- 
luded to, made use of one indiscreet ex- 
pression; and dearly had he afterwards 
paid for it, by the gross misrepresentations 
to which he had been subjected in conse- 
quence; but it would be found that the 
expression had not been used in the of- 


'fensive sense in which it had afterwards 


been described, and that it was almost de- 
served by the individual to whom it had 
been applied. As to the talents of Mr. 
Canning, there could not be a difference 
of opinion ; but it was not for the posses- 


sion of those talents that the pension was 





now granted to his family, but for their 
entire devotion to the service of his coun- 
try. Mr. Canning had filled several pub- 
lic offices, and he had filled them, particu- 
larly that of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to the satisfaction of all, and in a manner 
highly beneficial to the country. It was 
on these grounds that the provision was 
now proposed to his family. But it was 
said that the opinion of the people was 
against this grant. He should, however, 
be at no loss, not only to justify this vote 
to his constituents, but to glory in having 
paid the tribute of his homage to long- 
tried public services, private worth, and ex- 
alted genius. 

Mr. Batley said, he should, on consti- 
tutional grounds, give his cordial vote in 
favour of the grant. 

Mr. F. P. Cust said, he would state in 
a few words, the grounds on which he 
should give his vote. He could not but 
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admit that the late Mr. Canning had been 
faithless to that party by which his talents 
had been cradled. He must also say, 
that he was irregular in his ambition, and 
not constant in his political attachments. 
Of this the sudden friendship which he 
had conceived for those to whom he had 
been so long opposed, was a proof: but 
that sudden friendship was accompanied 
with a haughty and overbearing conduct 
towards those who were thus suddenly en- 
listed amongst his political supporters. 
At the same time, he would admit his 
great talents; and it would be injustice 
to deny that the country owed much to 
his powerful exertion in opposing the in- 
novation of jacobinical principles. These 
circumstances gave to his family a strong 
claim on the liberality of parliament, and 
he was satisfied that if there was but a 
shilling left in the coffers of the country, 
it could not be better bestowed than on 
this grant. 

Mr. J. Maxwell supported the vote, 
on the ground of the public services of Mr. 
Canning, and thought that ministers were 
entitled to thanks for having introduced 
it. 

Mr. Stewart said, he entertained, for the 
memory of the illustrious statesman, the 
highest possible respect, and felt bound to 
give to the motion his cordial support. 

Sir R. Fergusson hoped the House 
would not imagine that, in the vote which 
he should feel himself conscientiously 
bound to give on the presentquestion, he was 
influenced by personal motives. He must 
oppose the motion, but that opposition 
was founded solely on constitutional 
grounds. He for many reasons, however, 
wished his hon. friend to withdraw his op- 
position for the present. 

Mr. P. Thompson felt himself called on 
to state on what grounds, if his hon. friend 
should divide the House, he should vote 
with him. Having already had an oppor- 
tunity of stating the constitutional grounds 
of his opposition, he was inclined not to 
oppose the present motion, lest the oppo- 
sition might appear to be of a personal 
character: but, after the speech of the 
gallant officer opposite, which was not in 
accordance with his usual good taste, and 
which threatened those who opposed the 
grant with the obloquy, not only of the 
present generation, but of posterity, he 
felt himself obliged to support the amend- 
ment. He thought it was incumbent on 
all those who opposed the grant on con- 
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stitutional grounds to show that they had 
acted conscientiously by voting with his 
hon. friend. He had heard the language 
of the gallant officer with surprise and 
astonishment; particularly when he .re- 
| collected by what noble lord the opposi- 
tion had first been made. It was not for 
him to praise that noble lord ; but the lan- 
guage which had been applied to the mi- 
nority by the gallant officer deserved no 
other answer than a repetition of the vote 
formerly given. For this reason, he should 
vote for the amendment of his hon. friend, 
if he did not withdraw it ; which he would 
at the same time, recommend him to do. 
Sir James Scarlett said, he had not 
understood the gallant officer to impute 
any thing improper to those gentlemen 
who had voted against the measure on 
constitutional grounds. His  urbanity 
recommended him as much to his friends, 
as his gallantry made him distinguished in 
the country. He had alluded, he thought, 
to those who, in the debate, had raked up 
all the topics which they could possibly 
collect against Mr. Canning, and which 
were now every where forgotten, except as 
they were still made the vehicles for vulgar 
abuse. Giving the hon. member for Col- 
chester all possible credit for his integrity, 
he thought his speech was in much worse 
taste than that of the gallant officer. He 
did not mean to follow the hon. member 
for Colchester through all his remarks, 
but he would say that, the more Mr, 
Canning’s character, public and private, 
was investigated, the brighter and the 
purer would it appear. The question had 
been argued on constitutional grounds, 
and the grant opposed as unconstitutional. 
Now, he thought there was nothing un- 
constitutional in it. The Crown had been 
accustomed to reward great public services 
'in a liberal manner; but parliament had 
| taken away the means, promising, when it 
| did take them away, to be always ready to 
meet the wishes of the Crown on such a 
| subject. Was it, therefore, unconstitu- 
tional for parliament to bestow great re- 
wards for splendid public services? It was 
not: there were many instances to the 
contrary. The rewards bestowed on the 
duke of Marlborough were the subject of 
an act of parliament. The more modern 
examples of similar proceedings, had 
already been referred to, and he did not 
know on what ground the grant was un- 
constitutional, He understood the argu- 
a those who said that where there 
> 
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had been no services there ought to be no 
reward; but he did not understand the 
argument of those who admitted services, 
and yet said it was unconstitutional to 
reward them. Assuming the services, he 
contended, that to reward them was quite 
constitutional. Mr. Canning’s life had 
been devoted to his country. If, with 
his great talents and commanding genius, 
he had pursued the profession he first in- 
tended, and had been called to the bar, 
he would have illustrated that profession, 
and have added to the fortune of his family, 
in a far higher degree than he could ever 
do in the civil service of his country. No 
man had ever reproached him with having 
been wanting in honour, or fixed a stain 
on liis integrity. His life had been de- 
voted and even sacrificed to his public 
duties. No man eould doubt that his life 
had been shortened by his public services, 
And, was it right for the House to refuse 
its protection to that family which had 
been deprived of him. He concurred in 
the motion most heartily and cordially, 
and he concurred in it on constitutional 
grounds. 
Canning more than he did on political 
questions, he should have given the same 
vote; but of all the public men he ever 
knew he differed least from Mr. Canning 
on public principles. 

The House divided: For the Original 
Motion 73; For the Amendment 14; 
Majority 59. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 23. 
Greek Prisoners or War.] The 


Earl of Darnley wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject, in which 


the best interest of his Majesty and the | 
| . £. " . 
agriculture, although the farmers had, in 


honour of the country were concerned. 
He alluded to what was understood to 
have taken place since the battle of 
Navarino, with respect to the inhabitants 
of the Morea. If he were not misin- 
formed, not fewer than four thousand 
inhabitants of that country, the flower of 
the population, had been transported to 
Egypt, for purposes too detestable to 
detail. The conviction on his mind was, 
that if the glorious battle of Navarino, 
from which the most useful results might 
have been expected, had been received in 
this country as it ought to have been, such 
an @vent would not have taken place. 
He feared that the fact of that atrocity 


If he had differed with Mr. | 
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having taken place could not be doubted, 
and he wished to know from the noble 
duke, whether measures had been taken 
to prevent its recurrence and to restore 
the unfortunate captives to their country. 

The Duke of Wellington was sorry to 
say, that certainly a great number—how 
many he could not say—of the inhabitants 
of the Morea had been carried to Egypt. 
That was certainly the fact—a fact, the 
existence of which was very much la- 
mented by his majesty’s government ; who 
had done every thing in their power, by 
orders which had been sent out, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a misfortune ; 
and he could now say that measures had 
been taken which would have that effect. 
He could also assure the noble lord, that 
directions had been given to the Egyptian 
troops, and endeavours had been made, 
as far as possible, to obtain their libera- 
tion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 23. 


Corn Importation Brit.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Western said, he had abstained 
from fatiguing the House with his opinions 
on the subject of the Corn-laws during 
the late discussions, because he found the 
unequivocal sense of the majority was 
against him. Having, however, directed 
his attention to this subject for a great 
many years, and often taken an active 
part in the discussions upon it, he was 
desirous, on the present occasion, to re- 
cord the opinions which he had long 
formed and acted upon, in the shape of a 
string of resolutions upon the Journals of 
the House. As to the general state of 


most instances, recovered from the extreme 
depression into which they had been cast in 
the year 1822, he cautioned the House how 
they proceeded upon the notion, that the 
farming interests could bear tampering with. 
The subject was one of peril and difficulty, 
and he hoped they would pause before 
they pressed heavier on those who were 
the least able to bear that pressure. The 
hon. member concluded by moving the 
following Resolution, by way of amend- 
ment, viz.— 

“ That every legislative enactment affect- 
ing the agriculture of the country, or the 
commerce in grain, should have for its 
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tole object the attamment of the most 
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“« That for many years the money price of 


secure, steady, and abundant, supply | corn was at or below the continental price : 


possible : 

“That, in order to accomplish this 
object, means very different have at 
different times been suggested; on the 
one hand it has been maintained, that 
a free commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries should, for this purpose, be 
allowed; on the other, the exclusive 
encouragement of British agriculture has 
been deemed the more effective and the 
safer policy : 

“That our laws have for near two 
hundred years been framed upon the 
principle of the latter system above- 
desevibed : 

“That the most abundant supply, with 
the least fluctuation of price, and with a 
surplus for exportation, has occurred in 
those years in which the most effective 
protection has. been given to British 
agriculture : 

“ That the act of 1815, prohibiting the 
import of foreign corn till the price of 
wheat rises to 80s., has been followed by 
an average of 65s., calculated upon the 
twelve years that have since elapsed, and 
of 57s. upon the last eight years, and other 
grain has borne a proportionate low price : 

“That, though this price, so much 
lower than the import prohibitory price, 
and the average price of the preceding 
twenty years is chiefly attributable to the 
increased value of the currency by the act 
of 1819, it affords ample proof that the 
producers of grain can no more uphold 
the price by means of the prohibition of 
foreign import, than the producers of any 
other article could save themselves from 
the depression which that act has oc- 
casioned in al] the other products of 
industry : 

“ That the competition of the British 
growers of corn with each other has, in 
general, kept their profits below the profits 
of capital and industry devoted to other 
pursuits, and capital invested in land, in 
general returns a lower interest than when 
otherwise employed : 

“That the cultivators of the United 
empire have, from its soil and climate, 
from their skill and industry, and the 
facility of conveyance, the means of ren- 
dering in our markets an abundant supply 
of grain with less labour, or, in other 
words, at a lower labour price, than most 
of the countries from whence a foreign 
supply would be drawn : 











‘“‘ That the present excess of price over 


| the continental price is owing to artificial 


causes : 

“That taxation adds to the cost of 
production, and the additional charge so 
created must be paid, or the production 
will be discontinued : 

“ That the burthen of taxation has been 
further increased in the ratio of the in- 
crease of the value of money, under the 
operation of the act of 1819: 

“‘ That, though the price of grai» is thus 
forced beyond its natural level, avd the 
level of the continent, the growth oi the 
United Empire is adequate to the demand 
in ordinary years, and might be increased 
to an incalculable extent ; and that, under 
these circumstances the introduction of 
foreign grain must eventually displace an 
equal quantity of home growth, adding 
therefore nothing to the aggregate supply, 
rendering a portion of it very precarious, 
annihilating the capital employed in the 
production of the corn so displaced, and 
depriving of occupation such a number of 
husbandmen as the cultivation required : 

“That the bill now upon the table, 
admitting foreign corn at all times upon 
payment of the duties therein provided, 
and into warehouse free of any duty till 
taken out for home consumption, must, in 
all probability, produce that effect : 

“That the most fatal consequences 
would ensue from the operation of such a 
system; that the countries which shall 
hereafter supply us with grain in lieu of 
so much British displaced, would in our 
necessities raise a revenue by duties upon 
the export, which must be paid by us; 
they would increase their marine, by con- 
fining the corn trade to their own ships ; 
and, finally, when our dependence upon 
men becomes further increased, they might 
in time of war force us to submit to any 
terms by closing their markets to our 
manufactures, and withdrawing from our 
unoccupied and famishing artizans that 
food which from them alone could then be 
supplied.” 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he was not surprised. 
that the hon. member for Essex had taken 
the opportunity of recording his opinions, 
and showing to thé public and his con- 
stituents that he had discharged his duty ; 
but in the present stage of the bill it was 
surely unnecessary to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the measure, 
2G2 
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The Amendment was negatived, and 
after a short conversation, the bill was 
read a third time. 


Crr1zs anv Borovcus Potts BIiLt.] 
Colonel Davies moved the further con- 
sideration of the report of this bill. 

Colonel Sibthorpe was no friend to un- 
necessary expense, but thought that the 
bill curtailed constitutional enjoyment, on 
occasions which were not of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, that, if the hon. 
member meant by constitutional enjoy- 
ment, eating and drinking for fifteen days, 
he thought that a detestable nuisance, 
and a disgrace to the country. At the 
same time he did not agree as to the time 
laid down in this bill. He thought there 
ought to be a graduated scale of time, 
adapted to the number of voters, and the 
facilities or difficulties of bringing them 
to the poll. It was his intention to amend 
this bill as far as he was able; and if he 
could not effect the amendments he wished 
to introduce, then he would do his utmost 
to throw it out, in order that he might 
introduce another bill, more congenial to 
the feelings of the country. 

Colonel Davies said, that if the hon. 
member had been with him in the commit- 
tees upon this bill, he would have seen, 
that so far from being able to effect a 
graduated scale, he had found the greatest 
difficulty in getting any scale of time at all 
agreed to. 

Mr. Sugden opposed the bill, as calcu- 
lated to cramp the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. He thought the time 
allowed for the poll not sutficient. 

Mr. Batley thought the time allowed 
quite sufficient. 


Mr. Monck believed that the learned | 


member had greatly overrated the difficul- 
ties of the bill. 


Mr. O'Neil opposed the bill, as calcu- | 


lated to restrict the time allowed for poll- 
ing in an inconvenient degree. 

Mr. Robinson thought the time ought 
to be extended to ten days. 

Mr. Fyler supported the bill, and 
thought six days sufficient. 

Mr. Trant opposed the bill, and moved 
that the report be taken into consideration 
that day three months, 

The amendment was negatived. 


Lasovrers’ Waces Bitz.] On the 
second reading of this bill being moved, 


Ministertal Changes—~ New? Writs. 
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Mr. Benett said, he hoped no steps 
would be taken upon the bill, without full 
consideration. Whatever faults there 
might be in the administration of the Poor- 
laws, he was convinced that, in principle, 
they could not be dispensed with. 

Mr. Slaney said, that he was only 
anxious to have the bill referred to the 
select committee, on the Poor-laws. On 
the report of that committee, perhaps 
some measure, in the next session, might 
be found practicable. The abuses of the 
Poor-laws were all that he complained of. 

Sir 7. Fremantle bore, testimony to 
the abuses of the Poor-laws in his vicinity, 
In many parts of Buckinghamshire the 
system was, to pay the labourers only four 
or five shillings a week, and the parish 
rates made up the deficiency. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, that the state of 
things was just as bad in Berkshire. 

The bill was then read a second time, 
and the House adjourned to the 30th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 30. 


MrinistertaL CHances — New 
Wrirs.] Mr. Planta having moved a 
new Writ for Perthshire, in the room of 
Sir George Murray, who had accepted 
the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in the room of Mr. Huskisson, 

Mr. Hume szid,—Il am aware, Sir, that, 
strictly speaking, this House has no right 
to interfere with the king in the appoint- 
ment of the officers to whom he wishes 
to intrust the direction of his government. 








| But I think that, in the present state of 


the country, as well as of our colonies, 
this House, and the country at large, have 
a right to expect some guarantee, that 
an efficient officer will be appointed to the 
very important situation of Colonial Secre- 
tary. The right hon. gentleman who late- 
lv filled that office, was commencing a 
system of kindness and conciliation, which 
was calculated to produce union and peace 
in our colonies ; and, if a different system 
be now adopted, both will be banished, 
and discord and disunion will prevail in 
their stead. For my own part, I antici- 
pate a change of our colonial policy; and 
I dread it the more at the period like the 
present, when our internal state requires 
that every practicable reduction should 
be made both at home and abroad. No 
man can look at the present state of the 
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Canadas without perceiving, that a recur- 
rence to the system so recently and so 
justly complained of, must be productive 
of the most disastrous consequences.— 
Sir, [ cannot view, without alarm and dis- 
trust, the appointment of a gallant officer, 
however great his military skill, to an office 
sopurely civil. I think such an appointment 
likely to be attended with the most alarm- 
ing consequences: but, in saying this, I 
mean not to impugn the high military 
character of that gallant officer. I believe 
that, during the war, we never had a more 
able and efficient Quarter-master-general, 
or cne who was more obedient to the com- 
mands which he received. But I cannot 
view his appointment without jealousy, 
when [ recollect, that I heard him in this 
House declare, that our troops preferred 


other punishment. If the gallant officer 
means to act upon that principle of coer- 
cion in his new appointment, which was 
adopted by lord Bathurst, in preference 
to the conciliatory course pursued by Mr. 
Huskisson, and so favourably received, 
I must say that we shall have to deplore 
the results. I must repeat, that it is the 
duty of this House, to object to the ap- 
poiutment of a military man under such 
circumstances, no matter how high his 
rank, or how exalted his military fame. 
It should be our care to render our colo- 
nies as available as possible ; but this we 
can only do by the adoption of a govern- 
ment over them, which shall be looked 
upon, and felt, to be purely of a civil cha- 
racter. 

Colonel Lindsay.—Sir, I find it impos- 
sible to listen to the observations made by 
the hon. member, without feeling desirous 
to say a few wordsin answer to the observa- 
tions he has made upon the appointment of 
my gallant friend. And _ first, [ will ask, 
whether it follows, that, because a man 
has borne arms, he is therefore unfit to 
hold a civil appointment ? Is a man, be- 
cause he has been brought up in the school 
of honour, the less fit to devote himself to 
the serviee of his country in a civil ca- 
pacity. Under all the circumstances, | 
consider the observations of the hon. mem- 
ber, to say the least of them, a little pre- 
mature and uncalled-for. As to the gal- 
lant officer ; I know no man more compe- 
tent to fill the situation. He had been 
long stationed as a military officer abroad ; 
and had an opportunity of making him- 
self acquainted with our colonies ; and 
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particularly in the Canadas: for he was 
specially deputed to that colony by go- 
vernment, for the purpose of making a 
report upon its internal institutions and 
tegulations. 

Sir George Warrender.—Sir, I can bear 
testimony to the high character and mili- 
tary talents of my gallant friend. He has, 
upon every occasion, discharged his mili- 
tary duties in a manner alike honourable 
to himself and advantageous to the country. 
But I cannot help expressing my dismay, 
at witnessing the frequency with which 
administrations have, in succession, been 
broken up, by private dissentions and in- 
ternal quarrels. I should look upon these 
changes with distrust at any period, but 
they are peculiarly to be dreaded when 


| coupled with the state of the country, our 
the flogging system to the substitution of | 


foreign relations, and our colonial pos- 
sessions. There are great public questions 
shortly to be agitated, as well in this as 
in the other House of Parliament, which 
must depend mainly upon the character 
and principles of the cabinet; and 
I hold it to be a heavy responsibility _ 
on the part of those who create disunion 
and distrust, where union and co-operation 
ought to prevail. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding must of necessity create a want 
of confidence in this House and in the 
country, and without confidence, it is im- 
possible that public business can proceed. 
I feel bound to acknowledge the eminent 
services rendered to this country by the 
noble duke at the head of his ma- 


jesty’s councils, in his military character ; 


but [ entertain apprehensions of the con- 
tinuance of his civil career. I trust in 
God, that the military glory which he has 
achieved may not be eclipsed by the mis- 
fortunes of his civil appointment. 

Sir A. Hope.—Sir, I am surprised at 
the objections urged against the appoint- 
ment of military men to civil offices. 
The House has now before it the manner 
in which civil appointments have been 
discharged, and from that specimen it can 


judge of the general fitness of military 


men for such appointments. Sir, I main- 
tain that, generally speaking, they have 
been the most competent persons to hold 
them. If we maintain, that a military 
education disqualifies a man for a civil ap- 
pointment, then we have a right to say 
that it disqualifies him for a seat in this 
House ; nay, for the possession of every 
right of a free citizen. Not far back, 
every gentleman thought it dishonourable 
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not to have borne arms in defence of his 
country; and this being the case, that 
profession cannot be looked upon as de- 
priving a gentleman of his rights as a 
citizen. Sir George Murray highly dis- 
tinguished himself as Adjutant-general in 
the West-Indies, and also in the Canadas, 
at a most trying moment. 

Mr. Hobhouse; — Sir, if all I have 
heard be correct, I think the appointment 
of the gallant officer in question as good 
as any that it is in his majesty’s power to 
make, But I do hope and trust, we shall 
soon have an assurance, that the adminis- 
tration is permanently settled ; for I think 
it would be better that we should act upon 
a system in some degree defective than 
that our whole policy should be in a state 
of continual change. All who have wit- 
nessed what has taken place in this coun- 
try within the last twelve or thirteen 
months, must see the necessity of coming 
to some fixed determination with respect 
to the administration. Within the short 
period to which I have alluded, we have 
had no less than four Colonial Secretaries, 
not to allude to the other equally numer- 
ous changes of place. Under these cir- 
cumstances, how can we hope for any per- 
fect system of colonial legislation.—Sir, 
when we look around us, we must feel 
convinced, that if we are not to have one 
set of individuals, we ought at least to act 
upon one fixed and determinate system. 
In some of our colonies it has, for some 
time, been unknown who was Colonial 
Secretary. We scarcely sent them out 
the name of one individual, than they 
were informed that that individual had 


been displaced. Under such a system of 


change, how can any efficient colonial 
measure be expected? For myself, I am 
ready to give my humble support to any 
ministry formed on sound, constitutional 
principles, without caring from what party, 
or set of men, they may be chosen. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MiscEtyaNneous Estimates.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, to which the Miscella- 
neous Estimates were referred, 


Mr. G. Dawson moved, that 140,000/.be | 


granted to defray the civil contingencies 
of the year 1828, 

M:. Hume complained, that so many 
items were classed under a single head, 
and thought it would be much better that 
they should be separated in the estimates, 
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in order that each might be dealt with 
upon its own merits. There was, for in- 
stance, under the present head, such a 
sum as 9,896/. for the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the government at 
the Cape of Good Hope. As he had 
mentioned that vote, he could not help 
observing how extraordinary ,it was that 
they should go on paying money, from 
year to year, for commissions which had 
hitherto done nothing. This commission 
was of five years’ standing, and yet the 
House had seen nothing from them, but 
a few garbled extracts froma report which 
did not enable the House to form any 
opinion on the subject which they were 
appointed to investigate. In his opinion, 
parliament ought to have the whole of 
these documents before them, that they 
might know what the opinion of the com- 
missioners was, with respect to the mis- 
government of which they had heard so 
many complaints. He was anxious to 
know whether the House was to be made 
acquainted with the result of the commis- 
sion of inquiry: not that he expected 
from their report any redress to the colo- 
nies for past grievances; but he should 
feel a satisfaction in knowing whether 
their former statements had been correct. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the commissioners had not yet made their 
final report. He remembered that, in a 
former case, when part of a report was 
submitted to the House, it was felt that 
it would be inconvenient to lay the whole 
upon the table, in consequence of some 
individual reflections. He hoped he 
should soon be able to answer the ques- 
tions put to him. 

Mr. Hume said, that a million of money 
had been paid in the course of the last 
twenty years, for commissions of inquiry ; 
in return for which, we had only received 
extracts and abstracts, and all sorts of 
partial and garbled statements. 

Mr. Dawson observed, that the sugges- 
tion of the hon. gentleman for separating 
the estimates, might form a proper sub- 
ject for the finance committee, but could 
not be entertained ina committee like 
the present. 

Sir J. Newport was of opinion, that 
parliament had a right to the whole of the 
reports, and ought not to be satisfied with 
mere extracts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not deny the right of parliament 
to the whole of the reports: he had mere- 
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ly alluded to a particular instance, in 
which the right hon. baronet himself had 
agreed at the time. 

Mr. Gordon maintained the right of 
parliament to a full and complete report 
of the commissioners whom they had ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Peel said, that his right hon. 
friend could not mean to deny the right 
of the House, but to except only such 
cases of individual difference and hostility 
as ought not to be revived, unless con- 
nected with some question relating to the 
public service. 

Mr. Baring could not concur in the 
distinction drawn by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, for he seemed to forget, that the 
whole of those questions between the 
colonies and their governors were ques- 
tions of a personal nature. All the peti- 
tioners complained of the gross misgo- 
vernment of individuals, and it was to be 
remembered, that every one of our great 
colonies had now come forward with com- 
plaints. Unless the gallant officer now 
at the head of that department, could 
devise some better mode of governing the 
colonies than had hitherto been adopted, 
it was to be feared that great evils would 
arise under the present system. If it was 
to be understood that every thing of a per- 
sonal nature was to be struck out from 
these reports, the House never could un- 
derstand the question between the colo- 
nies and their governors. The case was 
different in matters of a strictly private 
nature, though even then he should be 
very jealous of leaving it to the colonial 
department to decide what was private and 
what was not. 

Mr. Peel said, he had merely alluded 
to private differences, which were known 
to exist at the Cape. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that when 
a public commission was appointed, it 
ought not to be in the power of ministers 
to defer the presentation of their report, 
because it contained matter of a private 
or a personal nature. They ought to 
take it for granted, that the commis- 
sioners whom they appointed would not 
introduce into their report any thing 
that was frivolous or impertinent. As 
he intended to take another opportunity 
of saying a word or two on these re- 
ports, he would leave them without further 
remark at present, and would proceed to 
notice an item of 6000/. which was 
charged for defraying the expenses incur- 
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red by the commissioners appointed to 
carry into effect the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
articles of the treaty of Ghent, between 
his Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica: and another item of 2,400/. charged 
for defraying the expenses of the commis- 
sion appointed to carry into effect the sti- 
pulations of the convention signed at St. 
Petersburgh, in 1822, for the more effec- 
tual execution of the Ist article of the 
same treaty. The chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been one of those commis- 
sioners; and, if he recollected right, the 
commission itself had been appointed 
soon after the peace of 1815. As it had 
already cost the country between 70,0002. 
and 80,000/., he wished to know how 
long it was to continue, in what state of 
progress the negotiations were, and when 
the public was likely to hear of their 
having been brought to a termination. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it would be in the recollection of the com- 
mittee, that it was arranged, under the 
treaty of Ghent, that commissioners should 
be appointed to settle the boundary line 
between the territories of his Britannic 
majesty and of the United States. It 
was found that such a settlement could 
not be made without commissioners being 
present on the spot; and in consequence 
two sets of commissions had been ap- 
pointed. He was happy to state, with 
regard to one of them, that their labours 
were already terminated, and with regard 
to the other, that they would terminate in 
the course of the next year; so that, 
after that period, the committee would 
not be called upon to make any further 
grants upon this head. With respect to 
the item of 2,400/. it was rendered neces- 
sary by the convention which had taken 
place at St. Petersburgh. The commis- 
sioners appointed by the two contracting 
parties to the treaty of Ghent had power 
reserved to them to defer any point dis- 
puted between them to any foreign Court 
which was friendly to them both. A dis- 
puted point had arisen, and the power 
appointed to decide it was the court of 
St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Hume said, there was a charge of 
4,000/. for the commission established at 
London and Madrid, for carrying into 
effect the convention concluded at Madrid 
in March, 1823, for settling the claims of 
British and Spanish subjects. He wished 
to know whether that commission had 


made any progress ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that negotiations were going on 
between the two governments, the object 
of which was to relieve the country 
from this expense. 

Mr. Hume proceeded to contend, that 
the country was paying more for its diplo- 
matic services than any other in the world. 
Besides the charge of 226,000/. on the 
civil list, for diplomatic services, there was 
a charge of 42,000/. for extraordinary dis- 
bursements. He had expected that after 
the promise made upon this subject last 
year, some reduction would have been 
made. It was a charge disproportioned 
to the wants of the country. By whom, 
then, was it to be reduced? The House 
was unwilling, and ministers refused to 
reduce it; and so it would go on, he was 
afraid, to the end of time. He was sorry 
to see among the presents, 500/. to the 
Brazilian Chancery, on the ratification of 
the treaty ; and again, 1,000/. to the Mexi- 
can Chancery on a similar occasion. Now 
these charges were novel in themselves, 
and ought to be disallowed in future. He 
understood that Mexico had adopted the 
law of the United States, by which it was 
made penal for public servants to receive 
presents from foreign courts. He therefore 
wished to know whether 1,000/. had actu- 
ally been paid to the Chancery of Mexico ? 
With respect to the presents to the Rus- 
sian and French Chancery, they ought to 
be put an end to immediately. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when the treaty was signed, the Mexi- 
can government thought proper to make a 
present of 1,000/. and it was usual, in di- 
plomacy, to return it: but, whether that 
was, or was not, consistent with the law of 
Mexico, he could not say. 

Mr. Hume said, that a stop should be 
put to this exchange of presents with foreign 
ministers, which he looked upon as nothing 
else but bribery and corruption [a laugh]. 
After all the pains we had been taking to 
make electors honest, we ought to take 
some pains to make the high officers of 
state honest too. Public functionaries 
ought to be prevented from receiving pre- 
sents in this manner, cr be compelled to 
pay the amount in‘ the public treasury. 

Captain O'Neill wished to know whether 
the hon. member would reduce those who 
represented the majesty of England to this 
wretched condition—that they should 
receive presents from foreign powers, and 
not be allowed to make them in return ? 
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Mr. Hume thought, that it would be a 
great saving to every country, if a stop 
were put to the practice of making and re- 
ceiving presents. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Dawson then moved, that 98,4132, 
be granted for making good the deficiency 
of the fee fund in the departments of the 
Treasury, the offices of the Secretaries of 
State, and of the Privy Council. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to make one 
observation on the expenditure of the colo- 
nial department, which amounted this year 
to 39,0002. Among the items, he saw a 
charge of 1,000/. to Mr. James Stephen, 
as counsel to that office. He likewise saw 
another item of 500/. to the same indivi- 
dual as counsel to the Board of Trade. 
Now, he believed Mr. Stephen to be a 
most deserving man; but he must say that 
his appointment as counsel to the colonial 
department was a most objectionable 
appointment, considering the situation in 
which he stood with respect to the dispute 
between this government and the West 
Indian interest. It was said in the West 
Indies, that he had drawn up the celebrated 
colonial letter of Mr. Huskisson. Now, 
let that be as it might, ministers ought to 
have paid attention to the feelings of the 
West Indians on that subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had, in his intercourse with the colonial 
office, known Mr. Stephen, and he believed 
him to be a man of honour and of perfect 
impartiality. 

Mr. R. Gordon gave full credit to the 
merits of Mr. Stephen ; still, such was the 
prejudice against him, and such was the 
extraordinary coincidence between his 
writings relative to colonial affairs, and 
the public acts of the government at home, 
alluding more particularly to the late 
despatch of the colonial minister where 
whole passages were literally the same, 
that he verily believed no one circumstance 
would tend more to conciliate the colonies, 
than—not the removal, for he meant 
no reflection upon the individual—but 
the promotion of that gentleman to some 
other office. It would, he could not help 
thinking, be alike grateful to the learned 
gentleman himself, as it would undoubt- 
edly be to the colonies. 

Mr. Bright had no.desire to speak dis- 
paragingly of Mr. Stephen, although he felt 
the weight of prejudice which called for his 
removal, and knew that it would be the 
greatest step which the goyernment could 
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take towards the conciliation of the colonies. 
It had led to more unpleasant and vexa- 
tious proceedings than had ever taken 
place upon any other appointment. 

On the resolution, that 106,958. be 
granted to defray the expense attending 
the confining, maintaining, and employing, 
convicts at home and at Bermuda, for the 
year 1828, 

Mr. Hume doubted whether the confine- 
ment of convicts on board the hulks, as 
the system was now carried on, was of any 
service. Persons who had been thus 
treated were often brought two or three 
times before courts of justice, after they 
had undergone their punishment. It 
would be much better to send the convicts 
out of the country at once. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
gentleman was probably not aware of the 
fact, that there was a limit to the number 
of convicts who could be received in the 
colony of New South Wales; and it was, 
besides, very doubtful, whether those who 
were sent to that colony proved such good 
members of society as those who were 
forced to labour on board the hulks. It 
was a matter worthy of attention, that 
transportation had not been introduced, 
as a punishment, into any other country 
of Europe. In almost all other countries, 
convicts were subjected to hard labour on 
public works. That the result of the em- 
ployment of a certain portion of the 
convicts in labour on board the Hulks was 
not expensive, a slight examination of the 
accounts would prove. By the return in 
his hand, it appeared, that there were 
last year on board the Hulks, four 
thousand and thirty healthy convicts, 
and two hundred and thirty-three sick, 
making in all four thousand two hundred 
and sixty-three. The deaths in the year 
amounted to one hundred and sixty-six, 
and the total expense of their support was 
estimated at 75,8102. The value of their 
labour during the year was estimated at 
73,0002. So that if there had been no 
convicts to do the work, the government 
must have paid that sum for labour done 
on public works, and the total expense 
incurred by keeping the convicts in this 
country was, therefore, something under 
3,000. The calculation as to the value 
of their labour might be a high one; but 
still the value of it was known to be great. 
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and care, which were much more likely to 
render them useful members of society, 
than any residence in New South Wales. 
The expense of supporting each convict 
was about 17/. 15s. ; but the actual loss in 
not sending them out of the country was 
not more than 12s. for each convict 
throughout the year. If means could be 
found at all in the colonies of employing 
convicts in public works, in the same man- 
ner as in Bermuda, the arrangements 
might be different; but at the present 
moment no better means could be devised 
than employment on board the Hulks at 
home. 

Mr. Benett agreed, that it was better 
to employ the convicts in labour if possible, 
but he thought that labour ought to be 
performed in the colonies. The convicts 
were kept in this country at a great ex- 
pense, in order to do that labour which 
ought to fall to the lot of the guiltless and 
the industrious part of the community. 
He recommended the government, if they 
were determined to promote emigration, 
to begin with the worthless part of the 
population. If any of the convicts con- 
sidered transportation in any other light 
than a punishment, he would send them 
to countries less congenial with their feel- 
ings, and less favourable in climate. 

Sir G. Cockburn bore testimony to the 
extent of labour done by the convicts in 
the Dock-vards. They proved the best 
workmen, and saved considerable sums to 
the government. 

Mr. Benett deprecated the system of 
condemning convicts for seven years to the 
Hulks, but whose punishment was remitted 
after two years’ condemnation. This com- 
mutation of punishment gave employment 
to undeserving convicts, whilst industrious 
persons were left without occupation. 

Lord F. ZL. Gower said, that from the 
little experience he had had in colonial 
affairs, he was impressed with the convic- 
tion, that there could not be a worse with 
reference to New South Wales, than to 
carry into execution sentences of seven 
years’ transportation. This country could 
not make a worse present to that colony 
than a young London pickpocket. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
member was mistaken as to the remission 
of punishment at the end of two years. 
The rule was, that the superinteadant, at 


The giving of three-halfpence a day to | the end of three years and a half, had the 
every convict, proved a great inducement | privilege of recommending eight out of 
to labour, and generated habits of industry | every hundred convicts to the Secretary of 
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State, for a remission of the remainder of 
their punishment. This was an inducement 
held out tothe convicts for good behaviour; 
and he did not think it an unreasonable 
indulgence to those who had distinguished 
themselves by habits of industry and 
attention. With reference to the hon. 
gentleman’s proposal, to transport the 
convicts to different colonies, surely he did 
not consider the enormous expense of such 
asystem. In every colony to which con- 
victs were sent, it would be necessary to 
have an establishment to receive them, 
with officers to superintend. It might be 
a question how far it would be advisable 
to have another penal colony; but, with 
regard to New South Wales, it should be 
remembered, that before the convicts were 
sent out there in sufficient number for the 
purposes of the colony, the expense at- 
tendant on sending provisions, &c. was 
enormous. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman considered 
the present system preferable to any that 
he had heard suggested. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought it high time, 
that the colony should be exempted from 
a practice which impeded its improvement. 

The resolution was agreed to; as were 
also the remaining resolutions, after a 
desultory conversation. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 2. 


East Retrrorv DisrRANCHISEMENT 
Birt—Mnr. Husktsson’s StaTEMENT— 
MinistreriaL Expranations.] Mr. 
Tennyson said:—In rising to move the 
order of the day for the committee upon 
the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill, I 
cannot refrain from expressing my deep 
regret, that a measure, which resis upon 
grounds altogether distinct from party 
considerations,—the failure or the success 
of which could not affect the stability of 
any administration, —a measure, too, which 
I had fondly imagined would be productive 
of unmixed advantage to the country, 
should have incidentally occasioned a 
change in his majesty’s government, which, 
I am persuaded, a vast majority of all 
thinking men in this country will agree 
with me in considering, both in itself, and 
its probable consequences, a great. public 
misfortune. 

Sir, I call it a great public misfortune, 
that the sovereign should be thus unex- 
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councillors, on whom this House and the 
nation had mainly depended for whole- 
some measures and good government at 
home, and for a wise and enlightened 
policy in our foreign relations, at a period 
of peculiar interest in the affairs of 
Europe, and of the whole civilized world. 

To whom this calamity is imputable, we 
have yet to learn. I will not believe that 
the right hon. gentleman who lately held 
the seals of the Colonial Department, after 
having once consented, unadvisedly, in 
my judgment, but deliberately, on his 
part—to accept office in concert with the 
duke of Wellington, would seize upon 
the first pretext for betraying the admi- 
nistration into difficulties, by wilfully 
abandoning the position he had thus ac- 
cepted. 

On the other hand, I am equally un- 
willing to suppose that the duke of Wel- 
lington, after having courted and won 
the alliance of the right hon. gentleman, 
and of the two noble Jords who have now 
retired with him from the cabinet, in order 
to strengthen the government he was 
about to form, and to acquire for it, a 
portion of that confidence and popularity 
which Mr, Canning’s administration had 
obtained,—I say, I cannot imagine that 
the noble duke would afterwards avail 
himself of the earliest pretext for throwing 
off the right hon. gentleman, as soon as 
the object for which he sought that alli- 
ance seemed to him to be accomplished. 

Yet, Sir, there are only two recognized 
modes by which a minister of the Crown 
can quit its service. One, by his own 
absolute resignation, the other, by a dis- 
missal on the part of the sovereign. I 
know of no intermediate course; I can- 
not conceive any third mode, at least 
there is none which, in civil tactics, could 
be deemed justifiable. At a period, then, 
of public difficulty, either the right hon. 
gentleman has improperly abandoned his 
post, or, at such a period, and for some 
cause to be explained, the noble duke 
at the head of the government has advised 
his dismissal from the councils of the 
Crown. But seeing the right hon. gentle- 
man in his place, I trust he will now in- 
dulge us with the fullest information on 
this important matter. If that information 
be afforded, I am persuaded it will appear 
that this bill, which I have the honour to 
conduct, was not, and could not be, the 
fundamental cause of what has unfortu- 


pectedly deprived of the services of those | nately occurred. But, be that as it may, 
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I shall think it my duty to persist in it, 
on those grounds of public expediency 
and constitutional policy, which originally 
induced me to embark in what has proved 
an arduous undertaking ; affected, as it 
now seems to be, by circumstances and 
considerations, which do not naturally be- 
long to it. The merits of the measure 
itself, 1 have already. expounded so much 
at length on former occasions, that I shall 
not now add another word, but shall sit 
down, trusting that in this stage of our 
proceeding, some account will be given of 
the recent extraordinary event, which has 
been attributed exclusively to this bill; 
but which I am convinced, has had its 
origin in other and very different causes. 
I now move that the order of the day be 
read, 

Mr, Huskisson rose and said :— 

Sir; the circumstances under which | 
offer myself to your notice will, I trust, 
bespeak for me—that, of which I shallstand 
so much in need—the patient indulgence 
of this House, without my making any 
elaborate appeal to their good feelings. 

Notwithstanding the example of modern 
times, more especially the precedents of 
the last session,—notwithstanding the ap- 
peal just made to me by the hon. member 
who has moved the order of the day,—I, 
for one, am not prepared to subscribe to 
the doctrine, that a minister of the Crown, 
on quitting his majesty’s service, is neces- 
sarily called upon to give an account either 
to parliament or to the country, of the 
grounds on which he has ceased to hold 
office. For all that he may have done, 
for any thing which he may have omitted 
to do, in his official capacity, he is respon- 
sible: and J trust that I am not less pre- 
pared than any of my predecessors to an- 
swer any questions, or to render a full and 
explicit account, in these respects. 

But while I do not acknowledge the 
abstract obligation of explaining why I am 
no longer in office, I am willing to admit 
to the hon. member for Blechingly that 
there are peculiar circumstances in the 
present instance which, in justice to the 
country, and in justice to myself as a pub- 
lic character, render such explanation ne- 
cessary and expedient. 

When my right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) 
last year retired from the post which he oc- 
cupied, he found it necessary to explain the 
motives which had led him, voluntarily 
though reluctantly, to resign a situation 
in which he had done such worthy service 
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to the country. I have to state, not the 
motives which influenced me in relinquish- 
ing office, but the circumstances which 
have caused my removal from it. Of mo- 
tives I can explain nothing. They be- 
long to others, and all which I will ven- 
ture to say respecting them is, that I have 
no doubt they were suggested by what 
appeared a sense of public duty. But 
were I to be silent on the events in ques- 
tion,—were I to allow it to remain uncon- 
tradicted that I had lightly, inconsider- 
ately, and upon what I must say I cannot 
but regard as, in itself, a comparatively 
trivial occasion, sent in my resignation, I 
should justly, I think, in public opi- 
nion, be held responsible for an improper 
sense of the high trust confided to me, and 
for a disregard of the duty which I owe 
to my sovereign; for interrupting at a 
most important period of the session the 
course of public business, both in and out 
of parliament; for having thrown the go- 
vernment and the country into a state of 
temporary embarrassment, suspending not 
only the ordinary march of affairs, but, at 
a most difficult and critical conjuncture, 
involving in the same suspense our rela- 
tions with our allies, and the duties which 
we had to perform, as well towards them, 
as for the maintenance of harmony and 
good understanding amongst the powers of 
Europe. Under such circumstances, to 
have resigned, as it is said I have resigned, 
or to be removed, as I contend, I have 
been removed, without some sufficient and 
adequate cause, is that mystery which it 
is proper I should endeavour to explain; 
because when such great interests are in- 
volved, when possibly such fearful conse- 
quences may be the result of these inevit- 
able delays, it becomes me to show that 
the evil, if any has arisen, cannot justly 
be laid at my door. 

The House will recollect that we have 
had before us, in this session, two bills 
for disfranchising boroughs accused of 
corruption. That, at an early period of 
the session, these bills were both upon 
our table, at the same time. One of 
these bills affected the elective franchise 
of Penryn, and it was proposed to 
transfer that franchise to Manchester. 
The other, as proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Blechingly, had for its object 
the transference of the elective fran- 
chise from East Retford to Birming- 
ham. On the 2Ist of March a long and 
able discussion took place upon the latter 
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proposal. In the course of that debate 
my right hon. friend stated in substance, 
that, as there were two bills before the 
House, he should propose, in the case 
of one (that of Penryn), to make the trans- 
fer to Manchester ;—in the other, to open 
the borough to the hundred. My right 
hon. friend argued on the expediency of 
pursuing this course, much at length and 
with his usual ability. He was followed 
by several gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House, who took a different view 
from him, and urged that in both cases 
the elective franchise should be transferred 
from the corrupt boroughs to great com 

mercial towns. I came down to the House 
on that evening without any intention of 
taking part in the discussion. No other 
person, however, but my right hon. friend 
having addressed the House from the 
bench on which he now sits, [ rose very 
late in the debate, and, it would appear 
that, in the course of the observations which 
fell from me, I made use of the following 
expressions: ‘‘ Did the present case 
(East Retford) stand alone, I certainly 
should recommend and_ support the 
measure of transferring the franchise to 
some great commercial town.” I do as- 
sure the House and my right hon. friend, 
that, in making this declaration, I did 
not, at the time, consider myself as 
outstepping the fair spirit of the line of 
argument, which he himself had adopted. 
I wish to state this fairly, because, in the 
situation in which I stand it is my duty to 
show that I did not do what would in me 
have been highly improper, namely, that 
I did not go further than what I distinctly 
understood to be the view of my right hon. 
friend; and I have reason to know that 
there were many other members of this 
House who entertained the same opinion 
of what had fallen from my right hon. 
friend as myself. Aiter the explanation 
which I heard from him in a subsequent 
debate, I am ready to admit, in equal 
sincerity, that this was by no means a 
necessary inference, and that I was com- 
mitting myself beyond the point to which 
my right hon. friend had committed him- 
self. 

The Penryn biil, transferring the fran- 
chise to Manchester, passed this House on 
the Ist of April, and no further proceeding 
was had on the East Retford bill till the 
19th of May. [ understand, I do not know 
how correctly, the cause of this delay to 
have been, that my right hon, friend him- 
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self suggested to the hon. member who 
had charge of this bill, to make it what 
he called a ‘‘ waiting bill,” depending upon 
the fate of the other in the House of Lords. 

On the 19th of May it was proposed to 
take a further proceeding in the case of 
Kast Retford, and it was then notorious— 
as I understood in the course of the de- 
bate—to every member of this House, that 
the Penryn bill was in such a state in the 
House of Lords, as to make it probable, 
nay, I may say certain, that the elective 
franchise would either be given to the 
hundred, or that the bill would be rejected 
altogether. 

I am not at liberty, Sir, to disclose any 
thing which may have passed elsewhere ; 
but this much I may say without any 
breach of confidence, and for the accu- 
racy of it, if necessary, | can appeal to my 
noble friend the late Secretary at War, 
that my right hon. friend came down to 
the House on the 19th of May quite aware 
of the extent to which I was committed 
by my declaration, already referred to, of 
the 2ist of March, and that all my col- 
leagues knew that, in former cases of bills 
of disfranchisement, the members of the 
king’s government had felt themselves at 
liberty to entertain different opinions, and 
to take different parts, in the progress of 
those bills through parliament. On this 
topic I can go no further. 

In the debate, on the 19th of May, an 
amendment to the preamble of the bill was 
moved by the hon. member for the county 
of Hertford, not simply to extend, accord- 
ing to precedent, the franchise of East 
Retford to the freeholders of the hundred, 
but which went the length of establishing 
an entirely new right of election. This 
right depended upon the voter being rated 
to the amount of 20/. a year—it entirely 
took away the corporate rights of East Ret-- 
ford ; and while it provided that the mayor 
should be the returning officer, it pro- 
vided also that no man should be mayor 
who was not rated to the annual amount 
of 40/.a year. I stated at the time as I 
now repeat, that this proposition was a 
complete anomaly and novelty in the mode 
in which parliament had hitherto dealt 
with the rights of electors, and I do not 
believe that my hon. friend was prepared 
then, or that he is prepared now, to shew 
how his machinery would have worked, 
and how many inhabitants of East Retford 
would have possessed the right of voting 
under this new regulation. How the re- 
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turning officer (whether mayor or bailliff) 
was to be elected, or how it was to be as- 
certained whether he was, or was not, rated 
at 401. a year, I know not. The whole 
proposition presented so many anomalies, 
and was so entirely unprecedented, it was 
so extraordinary in itself, that, offered, as it 
was, to the House without notice or preli- 
minary information, it seemed to me in 
every respect objectionable. Instead of 
remedying the corruption of the borough, 
it erected one of the hundreds of Notting- 
hamshire into a new little county, and 
giving to it rights such as exist no where 
else, annihilated the franchise of the cor- 
poration. 

My right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) confined 
himself to noticing the difference between 
this proposition and the mere transfer of 
the franchise to the hundred. He argued 
in favour of the hundred, and vindicated his 
own consistency in taking that course. He 
shewed, I think successfully, that he had 
himself in the former debate taken a line 
which left him free to adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. member for Hertfordshire— 
barring the anomaly which it proposed to 
introduce. But it must be clear to every 
body that, however firm my right hon. 
friend might stand upon his own ground, it 
was one upon which there was no possible 
footing for me. ‘I'he more he fortified his 
own defence, the more he Jeft me without 
one—nay the greater the tenacity of his 
own successful resistance, the more it 
seemed to invite an attack (though cer- 
tainly most unintentionally) upon my de- 
fenceless position. Late in the evening it 
was made accordingly—made by a noble 
friend of mine (lord Sandon), and made, 
I am quite sure, without the smallest 
particle of personal or political hostility 
towards myself. I use his own expres- 
sion—“TI claim the vote of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department. 
I claim it on the very grounds on which 
his right hon. colleague has rested the 
defence of his own consistency.” When 
my vote was thus claimed, when I was 
thus specially summoned, to redeem a 
positive pledge, publicly given, had I 
any alternative? I rose immediately after 
my noble friend to acknowledge the pledge. 
—And here my right hon. friend will allow 
me to remind him that, as I rose, he said 
to me, “‘be sure you mark the difference 
between what I said, in a former debate, 
and your declaration.” Independently of 
the wish thus specifically expressed, it was 
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a duty which I owed to my right hon. 
friend to endeavour todo so. But, exactly 
in proportion that I dwelt upon that 
difference, did I unavoidably point to the 
different conclusion to which it must 
necessarily lead us. For the sake of 
avoiding the inconvenience, and pain to 
me, of that apparent difference, I adverted 
to the anomalous novelty of the proposal 
brought forward by the member for the 
county of Hertford, and on that ground I 
proposed to adjourn coming to any vote 
till after the holidays. Sir, I avow the 
motive of my proposal, and my right hon. 
friends on the Treasury Bench know very 
well to what I allude, when I say that, 
had an adjournment been permitted, any 
future difference, which might have been 
manifested in the progress of the bill, 
would have been immaterial. Upon 
sitting down I pressed upon my right hon. 
friend the expediency of supporting the 
adjournment. He replied to me, that he 
must persevere in the course which he had 
taken that evening. It has been since 
suggested to me by persons, perhaps, of 
more discretion than myself that I might 
have sheltered my consistency in voting 
with my right hon. friend, under the 
excuse that the fate of the Penryn bill 
was not formally known to the House 
of Commons. Sir, I thought at the 
time—1 still think —that to have done 
so would have been a paltry subterfuge. 
Every gentleman who had spoken in the 
debate—not excepting my right hon. 
friend himself—had assumed—what indeed 
was matter of incontrovertible notoriety, 
—that the Penryn bill would be amended 
either by transferring the franchise to the 
hundred—or that it would be rejected alto- 
gether. In the former alternative my right 
hon. friend had indeed a waiting case— 
and, in that alternative, he would have had 
to revert to the substitution of a town in- 
stead of the hundred of Bassetlaw. But, 
in either alternative, I was bound to 
give my vote for a town. The division 
took place soon after; the House ad- 
journed, and I went home, not, however, 
without observing the intelligible looks of 
some, and hearing the audible whisperings 
of others.—Whether from these omens I 
magnified to myself the impression, which 
the vote might make in other quarters 
next morning, I will not pretend to de- 
termine. 

Perhaps but for some such excitement, 
easily conceived by those who can make 
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allowanice for the state of fatigue both of 
body and mind, in which a man, not in 
strong health, finds himself after a con- 
tinuance of fifteen or sixteen hours of in- 
cessant attention to business, I should 
have postponed, till after a night’s rest, 
making any communication to the noble 
duke at the head of the government. A 
communication to the same effect I am 
bound, however, to state that, as a point 
of honour and courtesy, [ should certainly 
have made. It might have been, I will 
freely admit it—more cautiously worded 
than one which was written hastily, and, 
perhaps, under a too sensitive feeling, 
but my meaning must have been the 
same. That meaning was simply this— 
that having voted on the opposite side of 
the House from my right hon. friend, 
(however driven to do so by the force of 
circumstances, and however unimportant, 
in my view, the occasion) I was bound to 
offer to pay the price of that vote, and 
to relieve the head of the government, in 
forming his own judgment, from any 
delicacy which he might feel towards me 
personally. 

Under these impressions, I wrote the 
letter which Iam desirous of reading to 
the House. And here I may be allowed 
to say, that I feel considerable difficulty 
how to proceed ; in what way to avoid it 
has oceupied much of my thoughts in the 


course of this morning. On the one hand, | 


if I state the substance and import of the 
correspondence which has taken place, I 
am sensible that I may omit something 
important, and may expose myself to the 
suspicion that 1 have not given a faithful 
and exact representation :—on the other 
hand, I know how irksome, and how 
little acceptable to the House will be a full 
detail of the correspondence. But I also 
know that, on similar occasions, letters of 
the kind have been read, and I shall, with 
the permission of the House, follow that 
example. I have already stated tlie cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed; and I 
will only add, that, I thought I was dis- 
charging a duty imposed upon me bya 
point of honour. I am free to admit, that 
if the letter which I am about to read had 
been postponed for a few hours it would 
have expressed more clearly and explicitly, 
what it was intended to convey. It was 
marked “ private and confidential”—was 
dated at two o’clock in the morning of 
Tuesday, May 20th, and was in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 
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(Private and Confidential) 
“ Downing Street, 
“ Tuesday Morning, 2 a. m. 20th May. 

“¢ My dear Duke.—After the vote which, 
in regard to my own consistency and 
personal character, I have found myself, 
from the course of this evening’s debate, 
compelled to give on the East Retford 
question, I owe to you as the head of the 
administration, and to Mr. Peel as the 
leader of the House of Commons, to lose 
no time in affording you an opportunity of 
placing my office in other hands, as thé 
only means in my power of preventing the 
injury to the king’s service, which may 
ensue from the appearance of disunion in 
his Majesty’s councils, however unfounded 
in reality, or however unimportant in 
itself the question which has given risé to 
that appearance. 

“ Recretting the necessity of troubling 
you wih this communication, believe 
me, my dear duke, ever truly yours, 

“ W. Husxtsson.” 

This letter I marked “ private and con- 
fidential,”’ both inside and upon the cover. 
I then sent it so marked, and sealed, in a 
cabinet box to Apsley-house. It will be 
evident, therefore, that I took all 
possible precaution to confine my commu- 
nication to the quarter for which it was 
intended ; and I really must say, that if a 
member of government cannot have inter- 
' course with the head of the administration, 
either in confidential conversation, or— 
im what must often be the unavoidable sub- 
stitute for it—-an unreserved communica- 
tion in writing—without minutely scruti- 
nizing, and cautiously weighing the possi- 
ble interpretation of every word he may use 
in such a private and confidential manner, 
| all that has recently occurred cannot sur- 


4 
| 





| prise any one, 
I may here be permitted to say, that, in 
: the course of a long political life, it has 
| once before happened to me to be placed 
|in a similar situation. In the month of 
May, 1822, lord Londonderry, then the 
leading minister m this House, moved the 
following resolution—a resolution, be it 
remembered, of which he was himself, 
the author—“ That his Majesty be enabled 
to direct Exchequer bills, to an amount 
not exceeding one million, to be issued to 
Commissioners in Great Britain, to be by 
them advanced, under certain Regulations 
and Restrictions, whenever the Average 
Price of Wheat shall be under 60s. per 
| quarter, upon such Corn, the growth of 
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the United Kingdom, as shall be deposited 
in fit and proper Warehouses.” 

Upon that occasion, from circumstances 
which I need not now detail, but con- 
nected with the share which I had had in 
the corn question, and with the preparing 
of the report of the committee of the pre- 
ceding year, I did oppose the resolution 
of the noble marquis, although he had 
brought it forward as a measure of govern- 
ment; and the sense of the House was so 
strongly against it, that it was abandoned. 
I went the next morning to the earl of 
Liverpool, and I did then what I have 
done on the recent occasion, but without 
a similar result. I thought myself bound 
in honour to take that course then; and, 
for the same reason, I took it now. 

However little I can admit that this 
letter, so marked “ private and confiden- 
tial,” and written under the circumstances 
before described, could fairly be considered 
to convey any other meaning than that 
which I intended, I am far from maintain- 
ing (it is not necessary for me to main- 
tain), that it could not bear a different 
construction. It appears to have been re- 
ceived by the noble duke about ten o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. He states, that it 
surprised him, and 1 must suppose that he 
was the more surprised as my letter only 
referred to what had passed in the House 
of Commons the night before, without en- 
tering into detail or explanation of any 
sort. Notwithstanding this surprise — 
notwithstanding the absence of all expla- 
nation—notwithstanding the superscrip- 
tion, “ private and confidential "without 
seeking for explanation—without commu- 
nication of any sort with me—without a!- 
lowing himself time to consider even 
whether his own construction of this letter 
was not open to doubt—the noble duke 
hurried away to St. James’s, and laid that 
which, in the abandonment of confidence, 
had been intended only as an act of deli- 
cacy towards himself, at the foot of the 
throne, advising his majesty, that it was 
an act of positive and formal resignation. 

Being at my office between one and 
two o’clock—and here it is material to 
note the hours—my noble friend, the late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, came 
to me upon public business of great im- 
portance connected with his own depart- 
ment. We discussed it together. At the 
close of that discussion something which 
incidentally dropped from my noble friend, 
led me to tell him of what I called, in 
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describing it, a little act of unavoidable 
insubordination, and to say, trifling as it 
is, political punctilio requires that I should 
offer to pay the price of it—A few mi- 
nutes after this conversation, the noble earl 
being still with me, I received the follow- 
ing letter from the noble duke :— 


(Private.) 
“ London, May 20th, 1828, 

“‘ My dear Huskisson ;—Your letter of 
two this morning, which I received at ten, 
has surprised me much, and has given me 
great concern. 1 have considered it my 
duty to lay it before the king. Ever your’s 
most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 
“ The Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson.” 


I immediately put the letter into the 
hands of my noble friend. He had 
scarcely read it, before he said, “ the duke 
has entirely mistaken your meaning, I 
will go instantly and explain the mistake, 
and the thing will be at once set right.” 
He did so without a moment’s delay. In 
a few minutes he returned to me to say, 
“‘ | have not met with the success which 
I anticipated, the duke will not allow that 
there is any mistake, and persists in con- 
sidering your letter as a positive resigna- 
tion, when it was natural to expect that he 
would be glad to find that he was altoge- 
ther under a misconception. He does not 
seem to understand what passed last night.” 
Upon hearing this, I sent to lord Palmer- 
ston, and requested of him to wait upon 
the duke, and explain the course of the 
transaction. He did so, and, returning 
to me about five o’clock, told me that the 
duke continued to adhere to the same 
construction. I no sooner found that this 
was the case, than I wrote again to the 
noble duke. The letter which I will now 
read. 

(Private.) 
“Downing St. 20th May, 2 P.M. 1828. 

“« My dear Duke ;—Having understood 
from lord Dudley and lord Palmerston, 
that you had laid my letter of last night 
before the king under a different impres- 
sion from that which it was mtended to 
convey, I feel it due both to you and to 
myself to say, that my object m writing 
that letter was, not to express any inten 
tions of my own, but to relieve you from 
any delicacy which you might feel towards 
me, if you should think that the interests 
of his majesty’s service would be prejudiced 
by my remaining in office, after giving a 
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vote, in respect to which, from the turn 
which the latter part of the debate had 
taken, a sense of personal honour left me 
no alternative. Believe me, my dear duke, 
your’s very sincerely, 

“ W. Huskisson.” 


To this I received the following answer, 
dated the same evening, but which did not 
reach me till the next morning :— 

(Private.) 
“* London, May 20th, 1828. 

‘< My dear Huskisson ;—I have received 
your letter of this evening. I certainly 
did not understand your letter of two 
o’clock this morning, as offering me any 
option; nor do I understand the one of 
this evening as leaving me any, excepting 
that of submitting myself and his majesty’s 
government to the necessity of soliciting 
you to remain in your office, or of incur 
ring the loss of your valuable assistance to 
his majesty’s service. 

‘‘ However sensible I may be of this loss, 
I am convinced that, in these times, any 
loss is better than that of character, which 
is the foundation of public confidence. 

“In this view of the case I have put 
out of it altogether every consideration of 
the discredit resulting from the scene of 
last night; of the extent of which you 
could not but have been sensible when 
you thought proper, as a remedy fox it to 
send me the offer of ‘ placing your office 
in other hands.’ Ever, my dear Huskisson, 
your’s most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 

“ The Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson.” 

On receiving this letter I will in can- 
dour avow that, taking it as an answer to 
the letter I had sent, and seeing that at 
this time there could be no possibility of 
what I had originally intended being mis- 
understood,—I did think, and I must still 
say, that this was a harsh proceeding 
on the part of the noble duke. His first 
understanding is, that my letter left him 
no option ; his next version is, that I had 
attempted to do an act utterly unworthy 
of any man who ever had the honour of a 
seat in his majesty’s councils; that I 
had attempted to place him and my other 
colleagues in a situation in which I was 
driving them to solicit me to remain in 
office, at the loss of their public character. 
I perfectly understand that, if I had said 
to my colleagues in the cabinet, or to the 
noble duke, ‘“‘! have sustained a griev- 


ance, and, unless you redress it, 1 will re- | 
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sign,” there would have been some little 
appearance of reason in the accusation. 
I can understand, too, that if, entertaining 
opinions differing from the majority of my 
colleagues on any important subject, [ 
had said to them, “‘ Unless you come over 
to my opinions I will resign ;” the reason- 
ing of the noble duke might have been just. 
What I had said was, “1 have done that at 
which you may justly take offence, and I 
am ready to pay the price of my conduct.” 
If I had been told in reply, ‘what you 
have done was wrong, but by no means 
sufficient to require such a penalty as that 
to which you allude,” I should have made 
no further observation upon the subject. 
But I must say, that it was painful to me 
to receive from an individual, for whose 
personal character I have the most unfeign- 
ed respect, and with whom I had acted con- 
fidentially in the king’s service, more than 
an insinuation that I was playing a part, 
for which, indeed, I should have de- 
served to have been censured in the 
strongest manner, and even expelled in- 
dignantly from the councils of my col- 
leagues. Though I felt myself injured by 
the noble duke’s reply, which I have last 
read, yet I trust the House will see in my 
answer that I suppressed any indication of 
such a feeling. 
(Private.) 
“* Colonial Office, 21st May, 1828. 

“* My dear Duke ;—In justice to myself 
I cannot acquiesce for a moment in the 
construction which your letter of last night 
puts upon my conduct. 

“You cannot refuse to me the right of 
knowing the motives of my own actions, 
and I solemnly declare that, in both my 
letters, I was actuated by one and the 
same feeling. It was simply this.—That 
it was not for me, but for you, as the head 
of the government, to decide how far my 
vote made it expedient to remove me from 
his majesty’s service. I felt that I had 
no alternative, consistently with personal 
honour (in a difficulty not of my own seek- 
ing or creating) but to give that vote ;— 
that the question in itself was one of very 
minor importance ;—that the disunion was 
more in appearance than in reality; but 
I also felt that, possibly, you might take 
a different view of it, and that, in case 
you should, I ought (as I had once done 
on a similar occasion with lord Liverpool) 
to relieve you from any difficulty, arising 
out of personal consideration towards me, 








in deciding upon a step te which you 
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might find it your public duty to resort on 
the occasion. 

“It was under this impression alone 
that I wrote to you immediately upon my 
return from the House of Commons. 

“If you had not misconceived that im- 
pression, aswellas the purport of my second 
letter, I am persuaded that you could not 
suppose me guilty of the arrogance of ex- 
pecting “that you and his majesty’s go- 
vernment should submit yourselves to the 
necessity of soliciting me to remain in my 
office,” or do me the injustice of believing 
that I could be capable of placing you in 
the alternative of choosing between the 
continuance of my services, (such as they 
are) and the loss to your administration of 
one particle of character, which, I agree 
with you, is the foundation of public con- 
fidence. 

“If, understanding my communication 
as I intended it to be understood, you had, 
in any way, intimated to me, either that 
the occurrence, however unfortunate, was 
not one of sufficient moment to render it 
necessary for you, on public grounds, to 
act in the manner in which | had assumed 
that you possibly might think it necessary 
—or that you were under that necessity— 
in either case there would have been an 
end of the matter. In the first supposi- 
tion, I should have felt that I had done 
what, in honour and fairness towards you, 
I was bound to do; but it never could 
have entered my imagination that I had 
claimed, or received, any sacrifice what- 
ever from you, or any member of his ma- 
jesty’s government. 

“On the other hand, nothing can be 
further from my intention than to express 
. an opinion, that the occasion was not one 
in which you might fairly consider it your 
duty to advise his majesty to withdraw 
from me the seals of oftice, on the ground 
of this vote. I do not, therefore, com- 
plain; but I cannot allow that my re- 
moval shall be placed on any other 
ground ;—I cannot allow that it was my 
own act ;—stili less can I admit that, 
when I had no other intention than to re- 
lieve the question, on which you had to 
decide, from any personal embarrassment, 
this step on my part should be ascribed to 
feelings, the very reverse of those by which 
alone I was actuated, either towards you 
or his majesty’s government. Believe me, 
to be, my dear duke, your’s very sincerely, 

* W, Huskisson.” 

From this letter the House will see what 
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were the spirit and feeling in which I 
acted. Having read a part of this cor- 
respondence, I must, in order to render it 
intelligible, read the whole. The com- 
munication which I received from the no- 
ble duke in answer to this letter is in the 
following words :— 
‘“* London, May 21st, 1828. 

‘* My dear Huskisson ;—In consequence 
of your last letter I feel it to be necessary 
to recall to your recollection, the circum- 
stances under which I received your letter 
of Tuesday morning. 

“It is addressed to me at two o’clock 
in the morning, immediately after a de- 
bate and division in the House of Com- 
mons. It informs me that you lose no 
time in affording me an opportunity of 
placing your office in other hands, as the 
only means in your power of preventing 
an injury to the king’s service which you 
describe. It concludes by ‘ regretting 
the necessity for troubling me with this 
communication.” 

‘‘Could I consider this in any other light 
than as a formal tender of the resignation 
of your office, or that I had any alterna- 
tive but either to solicit you to remain in 
office contrary to your sense of duty, or to 
submit your letter to the king ? 

“If you had called on me the next 
morning after your vote, and had ex- 
plained to me in conversation what had 
passed in the House of Commons, the 
character of the communication would 
have been quite different; and I might 
have felt myself at liberty to discuss the 
whole subject with you; and freely to 
give an opinion upon any point connected 
with it. But I must still think that if I 
had not considered a letter couched in 
the terms in which that letter is couched, 
and received under the circumstances 
under which I received it, as a tender of 
resignation, and had not laid it before the 
king, 1 should have exposed the king’s 
government and myself to very painful 
misconstructions. My answer to your 
letter will have informed you that it sur- 
prised me much, and that it gave me 
great concern. I must consider therefore 
the resignation of your office as your own 
act, and not as mine, Ever your’s, most 
sincerely. 

“WELLINGTON.” 

I will not stop to examine whether the 
description of my letter is a very accurate 
one, or to remark that, if explanation was 
— the noble duke might easily have 
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sent for me; though, I own, I cannot see 
the great difference which would have 
resulted from the substitution of a conver- 
sation for a confidential letter. 

The noble duke talks of the “ very pain- 
ful misconstruction” to which he must have 
been exposed, if he had not laid my letter 
before the king. How this “* misconstruc- 
tion” was to arise I know not. It could 
not arise from me, I am sure; and, as far as 
I was concerned, the knowledge of the 
transaction was confined to ourselves, 
In conclusion, to mark more emphatically 
his sense of my conduct, he tells me that 
I must consider my resignation as *‘ your 
own act and not as mine.” But when the 
noble duke says, that my remaining in office 
was “contrary to my own sense of duty,” 
I really am at a loss to know what part of 
my communication justifies this assertion. 
If I had ever felt so, I should not have 
waited for the noble duke to call for my 
resignation. The House will perceive, 
from what I have just read, that, after all 
the explanations—verbal and written, 
which had been given—after all the state- 
ments that had been made by my noble 
friends, the Foreign Secretary and the Se- 
cretary at War—the noble duke pertina- 
ciously adheres to his own misconstruction 
of my first letter—He will not suffer me to 
escape from it, and insists that my resigna- 
tion is my Own act. 

After this communication, received on 
Thursday morning, of course I considered 
the matter as at anend. My right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department knows that such was my view. 
I had only one solicitude left.—As soon as 
I was informed by lord Dudley and lord 
Palmerston, on Tuesday evening, of the 
misconstruction which the duke had put 
upon my letter “ private and confidential,” 
I necessarily assumed that the king had 
been advised to regard it in the same light. 
I was, therefore, very anxious, as one of his 
majesty’s servants, to set myself right with 
my royal master. I immediately wrote to 
his majesty to solicit che honour of an 
audience. To my humble request I had 
received no answer. I took steps to let it 
be known to the noble duke, that no- 
thing was further from my wish than to 
appeal to his majesty against the advice, 
whatever it might be, of his prime minister ; 
—that Ionly wished to state to his majesty 
what my real meaning had been, and to 
telieve myself from the painful light in 
which 1 must appear to his majesty, in 
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| having laid before him, as a formal and 
| Positive resignation, a paper in which, 
'had it been intended for such a purpose, 
| I had been so forgetful of all that I owed 
to his majesty, for his unvarying and uni- 
_ form confidence, and, I may add, personal 
| kindness, as to have forsaken his service 
without one expression of regret, or one as- 
surance of dutiful attachment and respect, 

Late on the evening of Friday, I was 
told, on the part of the duke, that he did 
not consider the matter as at an end— 
that as a man of sense and of the world, 
I must know very well what I oughtto do; 
but that he could suggest nothing, lest it 
should appear either like dictation or col- 
lusion. I said to my noble friend, from 
whom I received this communication— 
“this is very oracular, the little sense 
I may possess I have exhausted in ex- 
planation, carried to redundancy, of what 
I really meant. I have no objection to 
say any thing that is consistent with truth, 
but I know the king is impressed with a 
conviction that I have sent in my resign- 
ation, and that I persist in it; and if his 
majesty has been advised not to allow me 
an audience in which I might assure him 
that such was not my intention, there is no 
further step which I can take with honour 
to myself, till I have had an opportunity 
of removing that impression.” 

I added, that I did not see the fairness, 
(whilst I was held to a misconstruction 
disavowed the instant it was known to me), 
of expecting me to consent to embark in 
a game of political blind-man’s buff, in 
which (greatly, perhaps, to the amuse- 
ment of the lookers-on), I might meet 
with an awkward, if not irretrievable, 
tumble, without ever catching the object 
which I was called upon to pursue. This 
communication, therefore, remained with- 
| out any result. 
| On Sunday morning, my noble friend, 
| having again seen the duke of Wellington, 
| 





came to me between eleven and twelve, and 
| gave me to understand that it was not in- 
| tended that I should have the audience 
| which, five days before, I had solicited of 
‘his majesty. My noble friend, I have since 

learnt, was further charged to communi- 
cate to me, that unless I set myself right 
with the duke before half-past two that 
day, he could allow me no further time. 
My noble friend did not deliver this mes- 
sage. He did not draw a line around me 
and say in the words of Popilius—‘“ Pri- 
usquam hoc circulo excedas, redde respon- 
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sum Imperatori, quod referam.”—It is pro- 
bable that he did not think such a message, 
under all the circumstances, consistent with 
good taste; and I thank my noble friend 
for the delicacy which induced him to 
spare me this part of his communication. 
I am obliged to mention this incident, 
because the omission led to an explana- 
tion which I was afterwards obliged to 
make in an additional letter to the noble 
duke. 

Immediately upon my noble friend’s 
leaving me, 1 wrote to the noble duke 
the letter which I am about to read, and 
which I had intended should close the 
correspondence on my part. 

“© Downing Street, 25th May, 1828. 

“My dear Duke ;—On Tuesday last | 
wrote to the king to solicit an audience. 
His majesty has not yet been pleased to 
grant me this honour. 

‘In the expectation (not unnatural for 
me to entertain in the situation which I 
hold) of being afforded an opportunity of 
waiting upon his majesty, 1 have deferred 
acknowledging your ietter of the 2\st, 
which, passing by altogether all that is 
stated in mine of the same date, you con- 
clude in the following words—‘I must, 
therefore, consider the resignation of your 
office as your own act and not as mine.’ 

“ T will not revert to the full explana- 
tion which I have already given you on 
this subject. Not denying that my first 
letter might be capable of the construction 
which you put upon it, [ would ask you, 
whether it be usual, after a construction 
has been, from the first moment, explicitly 
disavowed, to persist that it is the right 
one? It being, however, the construction 
to which you adhere, I must assume, as 
you laid the letter before his majesty, that 
you advised his majesty upon it, and that 
his majesty is, therefore, under the same 
misapprehension as yourself of what I 
meant; the more especially as I have no 
means of knowing whether my subsequent 
letters have been laid before his majesty. 

“It was for the purpose of setting right 
any erroneous impression on the royal 
mind that I sought to be admitted, as 
soon as possible, into his majesty’s pre- 
sence. 

“7 was then, asI am still, most anxious 
to assure his majesty that nothing could 
have been further from my intention, than 
that the letter in question should have 
been at all submitted to his majesty :— 
to make known to his majesty the cir- 
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cumstances and feelings under which it 
had been written:—to point out to him 
that I had taken the precaution (usual 
between ministers in matters of a delicate 
and confidential nature, when it is wished 
to keep the subject, as much as possible, 
confined to the respective parties), of 
marking the letter ‘“ private and confi- 
dential ;” that I understood that this 
letter, so marked specially to guard its 
object, had been without previous com- 
munication of any sort with me, in respect 
to the transaction referred to, but not 
explained, in the letter itself, laid before 
his majesty, as conveying to the foot of 
the throne my positive resignation. 

*‘T should further have had to state to 
his majesty the great pain and concern 
which I felt at finding that a paper should 
have been subinitted to his majesty, and 
described to him as conveying my resign- 
ation of the seals, in a form so unusual, 
and with a restriction so unbecoming to- 
wards my sovereign as is implied in the 
words ‘‘ private and confidential ;”—that in 
a necessity so painful (had I felt such a 
necessity) as that of asking his majesty’s 
permission to withdraw from his service, 
my first anxiety would have been to lay 
my reasons, in a respectful, but direct, 
communication from myself at his ma- 
jesty’s feet; but that, most certainly, in 
whatever mode conveyed, the uppermost 
feeling of my heart would have been to 
have accompanied it with those expres- 
sions of dutiful attachment and respectful 
gratitude, which I owe to his majesty for 
the many and uniform proofs of confidence 
and kindness, with which he has been 
graciously pleased to honour me since I 
have held the seals of the Colonial De- 

artment. 

“If I had been afforded an opportunity 
of thus relieving myself from the painful 
position in which I stand towards his 
majesty, I should then have entreated of 
his majesty’s goodness and sense of justice 
to permit a letter, so improper for me to 
have written (if it could have been in my 
contemplation that it would have been 
laid before his majesty as an act of resign- 
ation), to be withdrawn. Neither should 
I have concealed from his majesty my 
regret, considering the trouble which has 
unfortunately occurred both to his majesty 
and his government, that I had not taken 
a different mode of doing what, for the 
reasons fully stated in my letter of the 
21st, I found myself bound in honour to 
2H2 
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do, so as to have prevented, perhaps, the 
misconception arising out of my letter, 
written immediately after the debate. 

« T have now stated to you frankly, and 
without reserve, the substance of all that 
I was anxious to submit to the king. I 
have done so in the full confidence that 
you will do me the favour to lay this 
statement before his majesty, and that I 
may be allowed to implore of his majesty 
that he will do me the justice to believe 
that, of all who have a right to prefer a 
claim to be admitted to his royal presence, 
I am the last who, in a matter relating to 


myself, would press that claim in a man- | 
| had been delivered to me and therefore, as 


ner unpleasant to his majesty’s wishes or 
inclinations. I bow to them with re- 
spectful deference, still retaining, however, 
a confidence, founded on the rectitude of 
my intentions, that, in being removed from 
his majesty’s service, I may be allowed the 
consolation of knowing that I have not 


been debarred from the privilege of | 


my Office in consequence of my having 
incurred his majesty’s personal displea- 
sure, Believe me, my dear Duke, your’s 
very sincerely, 
“W. Huskisson.” 
“« His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K. G.” 


This letter was sent to Apsley-house 
about five o’clock ;—between seven and 
eight I received one from the nobie duke, 
couched, I acknowledge, with great satis- 
faction, in terms of kindness and regret. 
It was as follows :— 

*“‘Zondon, May 25, 1828. 

“‘ My dear Huskisson ;—It is with great 
concern that I inform you that I have at 
Jast attended his majesty, and have re- 
ceived his instructions respecting an ar- 
rangement to fill your office. 

** | sincerely regret the loss of your valu- 
able assistance in the arduous task in 
which I am engaged. Believe me ever 
your’s most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 
“¢ The Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson.” 


If any one struck by these words “ at 
last,” asks why it was absolutely necessary 
so precipitately, and without any attempt 
at previous communication, to carry my 
private and confidential letter to the king 
on Tuesday morning, and to advise his ma- 
jesty that it was a positive and absolute 
resignation, if there were no inconvenience 
to arise in delaying to advise his majesty 
to act upon it for so many days afterwards, 
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I can only state my inability to answer the 
question. 

This letter having been delivered to me 
about half past seven (as I have before 
stated), I was surprised, about an hour 
later, to receive from my noble friend, the 
earl of Dudley, the letter, which had been 
left at Apsley House about five o’clock, 
unopened. It is on this account that I 
was obliged to mention the communication 
which my noble friend had not made to me 
in the morning. My letter reached Apsley 
House about five o’clock ; but the impres- 
sion on the mind of the noble duke was, as 
I assume, that the whole of his message 


the time was past, he considered my letter 
as having come too late. The clock 
had struck! I immediately wrote again 
to the duke of Wellington, returning my 
letter, and begging him to do me the 
honour to open it. 

“ Downing St.9 4 P.M. 

25th May, 1828. 

“ My dear Duke;—Lord Dudley has 
just sent to me, unopened, my letter to 
you, which I forwarded to Apsley House 
about five o’clock this afternoon. 

“« This letter was written as soon as | 
was given to understand by lord Dudley, 
who called here after an interview with 
you this morning, that his majesty had 
not signified any intention of granting me 
the honour of an audience. No other 
mode, therefore, remaining open to me of 
conveying my sentiments to the king, I 
addressed myself to you, for the purpose 
of bringing before his majesty, in the 
shape of a written communication, what [ 
am prevented from stating to his majesty 
in person. 

“«T feel confident that you will not deny 
me this favour, and you will be satisfied 





| by the contents of my letter (which I now 
‘return), that in writing it nothing was 
' further from my intention than to attempt 
to intrude myself between you and the 
arrangements, which, upon my removal 
from office (for such I have considered the 
result of our correspondence since your 
letter of the twenty-first) you have received 
his majesty’s instructions to make. 

** Your letter, communicating this fact, 
reached me about half past seven this 
evening. I thank you for the information, 
and for the kind manner in which you 
advert to any feeble assistance, which I 
may have been able to give to your admi- 
nistration, as well as for the expression of 
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the concern with which you have advised | “It is scarcely necessary for me to ob- 
his majesty to place my office in other serve, that your letter to me of the twen- 
hands. Believe me to be, my dear duke, tieth was entirely your own act, and 
ever your’s, very sincerely, wholly unexpected by me. If the letter 

“ W. Huskisson.” — was written hastily and inconsiderately, 
surely the natural course was for you to 
withdraw it altogether; and thus relieve 
me from the position in which, without any 
fault of mine, it had placed me; compel- 
ling me either to accept the resignation 
which it tendered, or to solicit you to 
continue to hold your office. 

‘“‘ This latter step was, in my opinion, 
calculated to do me personally, and to the 
king’s government, great disservice ; and 
| it appeared to me, that the only mode by 

which we could be extricated from the 
difficulty in which your letter had placed 
us was, that the withdrawal of your letter 
should be your own spontaneous act ; and 
that it should be adopted without delay. 
‘ The interference of his majesty, pend- 
| ing our correspondence, would not only 
have placed his majesty in a situation in 
_ which he ought not to be placed in such a 
; question, but it would have subjected me 
“‘ London, 26th May, 1828. ' to the imputation that that interference 

“¢ My dear Huskisson;— I have received had taken place on my suggestion, or with 
your letter of yesterday, accompanied by | my connivance. 
another letter from you dated also yester- | ‘* I did not consider it my duty to ad- 
day, which I had returned to lord Dudley, | vise his majesty to interfere in any manner 
under the impression that 1 ought not to | whatever. 
open it without your previous consent, “‘ His majesty informed me this day, 
under the circumstances that existed at | that he had written to you this morning, 
the time that I received it. appointing an audience in the course of the 

‘¢T have laid both before the king. In day. Believe me, ever your’s, most sin- 
answer I have only to repeat, that I con- | cerely, 


The barrier which had been interposed 
between me and the throne being now 
removed, on Monday morning I re- 
ceived his majesty’s gracious commands 
to attend his majesty. I did so. Of what , 
passed in the royal closet 1 am, of course, 
not at liberty to utter one word; but I . 
cannot be restrained from saying, that I | 
met with a reception from his majesty so 
gracious, and so far exceeding anything 
which could have been deserved for ser= 
vices infinitely superior to any which it 
may have been in my power to render, as 
well as with so much personal kindness, 
that I shall for eyer retain a warm and 
grateful recollection of these proofs of his 
majesty’s favour and condescension. | 

The same evening, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the duke of Wellington, 
which closed the correspondence. 





sidered your letter of the 20th as a formal “* WELLINGTON.” 
tender of the resignation of your office ; “ Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson.” 
and that the circumstance of its being | I will not dissemble to you, Sir, from 


marked “ private and confidential,” did | rumours which reached me in the course 
not alter the character of the letter, or re- | of Saturday, and which I know were in- 
lieve me from the painful duty of commu- | dustriously circulated on that day, that I 
nicating its contents to his majesty, as I | was enabled to form a shrewd guess at the 
did in person. ; measure of submission which was expected 

“ Your subsequent letters did not, ac- | on mypart. If! had been prepared virtually 
cording to my understanding of them, | to admit, that the misconstruction put 
convey any disavowal of your intention to | upon my first letter was what I had really 
tender your resignation. I laid them be- | meant ;—that it was right to hold me to 
fore his majesty and my answers to them, | that misconstruction, and, by consequence 
and communicated to lord Dudley that I of such admission, further to force me to 
had done so. acknowledge that the explanations I had 

“ The king informed me, I think on / given, were not only unfounded, but fairly 
Wednesday the twenty-first, that you had ; open to the injurious suspicions by which 
desired to have an audience of his majesty; | they had been met ;—in short, Sir, if I had 
and that he intended to receive you on | said—not in words, perhaps, but in a 
the day but one after. 1 did not consider | manner which would infallibly have been 
it my duty to advise his majesty to receive | so construed,—-that J had resigned, and 
you at an earlier period. | that my resignation was either positive 
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and absolute, or put forth with the un- 
worthy design of trying how far I could 
raise myself by disparaging the govern- 
ment of which I was a member, I might 
have been permitted to retain the seals of 
a Secretary of State. I am addresssing 
an assembly of gentlemen,—I leave to 
their personal feelings to appreciate mine 
on making such a discovery. God forbid 
that any man should ever be a Secretary 
of State who could pause on such con- 
ditions, and agree to be admitted to his 
Sovereign only when, and as, the priine 
minister might permit. He might, indeed, 
be the chief clerk—the head manager of 
a great Executive Department,—but he 
could no longer be a minister of State, 
and a confidential adviser of his Sovereign. 
He might, indeed continue to appear among 
his colleagues, but he would carry into 
the cabinet a consciousness of his own nul- 
lity, and self-degradation ; or, if he could 
for a moment stifle such consciousness, the 
looks of those around him would not be 
tardy to remind him of it—to tell him in lan- 
guage, more intelligible than words, that it 
was time to withdraw for ever from sucha 
place. Then, indeed, would he have relin- 
quished, not only what isnowtaken from me 
—the power, and rank, and patronage of 
high office—but alsothat which I trust I pre- 
serve—public character—personal honour 
—the undiminished good-will and appro- 
bation of my friends, and the chance, as a 
member of this House, of still continuing 
to serve my country. These, Sir, are 
titles which, to win and wear, is, fortu- 
nately, not the exclusive privilege of any 
particular class in this community. They 
are titles, for which it is my birthright as 
an Englishman (not being a Catholic), to 
contend in fair competition with the 
proudest and wealthiest in the land. 

Sir, I began by stating that I had not 
resigned, and that in respect to the motives 
of others in removing me from office, as I 
know nothing, I should say nothing. But 
this I may say, that when I consented to 
remain in office, on the formation of the 
duke of Wellington’s administration, I did 
so coatrary to the judgment and to the 
advice of many friends. I did so ex- 
clusively upon public grounds ;—upon an 
offer in which I understood that so many 
of those with whom I had acted in the 
former administration were included, that 
I did not think we should be justified, 
when our assistance was asked for, in 
withholding it from the public service. I 
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thought that in our joint acceptance—in 
our known similarity of opinion— in the 
Executive Departments which we filled— 
in our mutual co-operation and confidence 
—and in the explanations which we had 
received, we were more likely to uphold 
the principles and policy to which we were 
attached, than by any other course of 
conduct. 

Sir, I know by what powerful influences 
those principles are opposed. My eyes 
were not shut—-how could they be, after 
what had happened to my late lamented 
right honourable friend—to the virulence 
with which those who support them are 
assailed? Has it been found that these 
powerful influences were no longer to be 
stemmed, that they could no longer be 
resisted ?—Has it been declared by them, 
that the price of their support must be, 
disconnexion between the noble duke’s 
government and those whom they perse- 
cute ?—Have sacrifices and victims been 
required—or, has it, as I incline to believe, 
been deemed expedient, for the interest of 
the king’s government, to come to a closer 
union with one party by casting off the 
other ?—If so, I wish the separation had 
been placed upon its true grounds. [ 
should greatly have preferred to have been 
told that, from dislike to those measures of 
policy, which I believe to be for the ad- 
vantage of the couniry—from mistrust of 
their tendency—and from jealousy and 
apprehension of the power which office 
gave me of bringing them forward—it was 
become necessary to allay certain angry 
feelings, asthe only means of securing the 
steady support of some whose countenance 
and cordiality are deemed essential to the 
administration of which the noble duke 
is the head. 

Perhaps, but for this change of feeling 
—but for this change of policy—words 
coming from high authority, scarcely more 
than a twelve-month old might have 
been recollected. It might have been 
said of a letter written under all the cir- 
cumstances which I have already described, 
“If he was hasty in coming to this de- 
cision-—if the decision was founded in 
error, he ought to be informed. He has 
always been on the best terms of good- 
will and confidence with all his col- 
leagues; he never made difliculties, or 
acted otherwise than with a view to 
accommodate differences of opinion. 
Then, if he has taken a hasty or in- 
temperate view of this case, why not 
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come forward and render him the service 
which he has more than once rendered to 
others, by representing to him that he is 
wrong.” If the high authority from 
which I quote these sentiments, so ho- 
nourable to his character and so consider- 
ate to human imperfection, could have 
been the party to whom I had addressed 
my letter at two o’clock in the morning, 
if he could have been told, within four 
hours after the receipt of it, that he had 
mistaken the meaning, and that it pointed 
not at those serious consequences which 
he apprehended, would he not have said, 
“Tam happy to have been so soon in- 
formed of my mistake before the know- 
ledge of it has gone further, and when it 
is so easy to set it right?” This I know 
was the answer naturally anticipated by 
my noble friend, who first apprized the 
duke of Wellington of his mistake ; but 
the answer which he received, was “ no 
mistake—a positive resignation.” 

Sir, this was the answer of the duke of 
Wellington, the head of his majesty’s go- 
vernmentin May 1828. The authority which 
I have quoted, was the duke of Wellington, 
in May 1827, when explaining to the other 
House of Parliament, why he was no longer 
a member of his majesty’s councils. 

Notwithstanding the self and mutual 
gratulations of the enemies to all improve- 
ment; in spite of the blundering zeal of 
some of that party who find in the pre- 
sent removal of myself and my political 
friends from office, the only adequate 
apology which the head of the govern- 
ment can make to them for having ad- 
mitted us at all—who libel the noble 
duke by stating, “ that they are willing to 
excuse him because we may have been 
useful just at first;” in spite of the 
boisterous exultation, and venerable buf- 
fooneries displayed at that meeting, which 
once a year congregates to attempt a 
fraud upon the ignorance of the living, 
and to pronounce a libel upon the memory 
of the illustrious dead—I say, Sir, in spite 
of these boisterous exultations, so suddenly 
substituted for the loud and bitter wailings 
recently vented from the same quarter, 
over the progress of religious liberty in 
this country, and the manifestation of a 


desire, at least in this House, to extend to | 
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Knowing the sentiments of my right 
hon. friend at the head of the administra- 
tion in this House,—knowing that, with 
the single exception of the Catholic ques- 
tion, his opinions and his principles upon 
all questions of public policy have hitherto 
been in strict unison with my own,— 
knowing the feelings and views which pre- 
vail, at least in this House of parliament, 
I cannot believe, whatever doctrines I 
hear laid down by the pretended admirers 
of discipline and vigour, that my right hon. 
friend is prepared to subscribe to the 
principles of those who advocate these 
doctrines. I cannot believe that he is pre- 
pared to admit that the real and substan- 
tive power of the state should be wielded ac- 
cording to the dictation of an unknownjunta 
abjuring for valid reasons—reasons which 
no man who knows them will call in ques- 
tion—all ostensible and responsible sta- 
tions in the councils of the country, but 
claiming a veto upon the measures of 
those who are responsible, and a right to 
proscribe those whom they do not like ;— 
I cannot believe inat. my right hon. friend 
is prepared to uphold the power of such a 
party against the power of public opinion ; 
—I cannot believe that he thinks with 
them, that the great business of legisla- 
tion is to arrest the progress of improve- 
ment, and to counteract the growth of in- 
telligence ;—I cannot believe that he looks 
with the same jealous eye as they do at 
the spread of that intelligence ;—I cannot 
believe that he is afraid, as they are, of its 
example in other countries, and that with 
them he dreads the interchange of mind 
between the different parts of the civilized 
world, almost as much as they dread a 
more liberal and free interchange of the 
advantages of commerce.—I cannot be- 
lieve that, with them, he would gladly 
pay the price of lowering this country to 
be the fifth or sixth in station among 
the powers of Europe, if by so doing they 
could enforce generally over the world the 
principles of the Holy Alliance, and sub- 
ject the political institutions, and the 
civil rights, the moral influence of free 
discussion and a free press, the expansive 
mind of man, to the perpetual tutelage of 
a junta of continental statesmen, of the 
same school as themselves, but having at 


Ireland the same blessing—I say, Sir, in| their beck the great armies of Europe. 
spite of all these signs of the times—these | 1 cannot believe that he has such a dread 
untoward omens,—I cannot believe that | of all improvement as to think that it 
the triumph of that party is so complete, | would be cheaply repelled from this coun- 


if so secure, as they anticipate. 





try, by the adoption of such a system as 
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this. Neither can I think that he be- 
lieves it would be safe to make the attempt. 

For my own part, Sir, I shall continue, 
out of office what I have been in office, 
—a friend to the institutions of my coun- 
try,—a sincere believer that they are the 
best adapted to promote the happi- 
ness, and to preserve the freedom of my 
fellow-subjects; but convinced, at the 
same time, that, in furtherance of the 
very principles upon which they were 
framed by the wisdom of former ages, 
they are capable of improvement, and 
may require from time to time, additions 
and alterations. That moderate and cau- 
tious reparations are the true way to pre- 
serve the edifice in its present symmetry 
and strength ; and that to neglect those 


reparations is to risk its destruction. | 


Upon this principle I shall continue to act, 
and to watch the measures of government, 


through good report and through evil re- | 
port, so long as I have a seat in this | 


House and a voice in the legislature of 
the country. 

It only remains for me, Sir, to thank 
the House for the indulgence which they 
have extended to me, upon an occasion 
of all others the most painful and irksome, 
in as much as their time has, ina great 
degree, been taken up with an explanation 
relating to myself. I trust I have made 
it appear that it is not by my own act 
that I find myself disconnected with the 
service of my sovereign. I will not dis- 
semble that the high office from which 
I have been removed was to me an ob- 
ject of just and honourable ambition ;— 


that I forego with regret the opportuni- | 
ties which it might have afforded me of | 


endeavouring to improve the condition of 


those distant parts of the empire, placed | 


more immediately under its supcrintend- 
ance ;—of strengthening tiecir bonds of 
union with the mother country,—and of 
rendering them more valuable to it. 


the loss of those opportunities, which 
power might have afforded me, of fol- 
lowing up and perfecting those measures 
of general commercial policy, to which 
my attention has been turned for several! 
years.—In the eclipse of those prospects, 
and the loss of that power,-—I carry 
with me into retirement the high con- 
solation of reflecting on the cordial 
confidence with which, whilst in his ser- 
vice, I was honoured by my sovereign, 
and the gratifying recollection of the 
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kind assurances of his approbation of 
my past labours, when I placed at his feet 
the seals of office. In the mode and cir- 
cumstances of that removal it would be 
hypocrisy in me not to say that I derive 
consolation, from the conviction that, with- 
out amore cordial support and a more 
entire credit for good intentions than it 
appears I was likely to receive, it would 
have been worse than useless for me to 
have continued the unequal struggle in 
which I was engaged, between the increas- 
ing difficulties of a laborious public life, 
and diminishing health and strength to 
bear up against them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said: —There is 
nothing, Sir, that has fallen from my 
right hon. friend that shall prevent me 





I | 
will not dissemble that I equally regret | 


from prefacing the observations which | 
| have to offer to the House with the ex- 
| pression of my deep and sincere regret 
at the circumstances which have rendered 
these explanations necessary. When, in 
| the early part of this year, Sir, I was re- 
called, without any act or suggestion of 
my own, into the public service, I own 
I did all that I could to promote the 
union of those who had co-operated in 
the administration at a former period ; 
and my right hon. friend himself can best 
judge whether, during the period which 
has elapsed since that re-union was eftect- 
ed, to the very day that his separation 
from the government took place, I have 
not acted with a desire to strengthen and 
confirra that union. I had heartily hoped 
that the time had at length come, when, 
being again joined together in the public 
service, the recollection of the differences 
of last year might be obliterated among 
us—I had hoped, that the time had come 
when pubiic men would not be called on 
| for personal explanations of their conduct, 
_but when we might be cordially acting 
_ together in the public service, and devot- 
ing our best energies as ministers to ad- 
vance the welfare of the state. Sir, I 
regret that the event has not been such. 
I deeply regret the necessity of entering 
into this explanation, and I make the 
same appeal to the House for indulgence, 
which my right hon. friend made, whilst 
I follow his example in explaining fully 
the circumstances into which he _ has 
entered. 

Sir, the speech of my right hon. friend 
referred to two periods of time, and two 
| descriptions of circumstances, quite dis- 
i tinct in themselves. The first period is, 
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that which elapsed previously to the night 
upon which he gave his vote upon the 
East Retford question; and the second 
is, the period subsequently to that vote, 
in which the correspondence betwixt him 
and the duke of Wellington took place. 
In what my right hon. friend stated with 
reference to the first period of this trans- 
action, allusion was made personally to 
me, and the part I had taken; and to 
that part of the question I will first 
address myself. My right hon. friend is 
aware that—restricted, perhaps, by mo- 
tives of delicacy towards his late friends— 
he has not narrated the whole of the 
circumstances connected with the East 
Retford question; and I hold it to be 
impossible to come to a fair judgment 
upon a subject of this description, un- 
less upon a full knowledge of all the 
particulars. I, Sir, should not have 
thought it necessary to enter upon the 
statement of these circumstances; but, 
as some portion of the statement has 
been made, I have no alternative but to 
disregard those restrictions which delicacy 
may have imposed upon my right hon. 
friend, and state all that I know respect- 
ing the two cases of Penryn and East 
Retford. Absolving my right hon. friend, 


therefore, from all secrecy or reserve upon | 


the occasion, and in the full hope and 
persuasion that he will correct any errers 
into which I may inadvertently fall, IT will 
in the first place call the attention of the 
House to the situation in which a minister 
of the Crown stands with respect to this 
House in the delivery of his sentiments. 
Not only is he supposed to speak his own 
seutiments, but, by the usage of the 
House, he is viewed as the organ of 
government, and supposed to speak the 
sentiments of the government. In this 
respect, nothing can be more painful 
than my situation.—Almost every night 
questions are discussed in this House— 
sometimes twenty or thirty in one night— 
of the utmost importance, and upon 
which, if there were time, his majesty’s 
government would feel it their duty to 
meet and deliberate. But, Sir, durmg 
the session of parliament, it is impossible 
to give each subject separately, all that 
deliberate attention which its importance 
may, in fact, require. The Honse is very 
well aware that the details of many of the 
measures introduced and discussed here, 
involve principles to which it must be most 
desirable that his majesty’s government 
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should give the utmost attention, before 
they pronounce a decision. Sir, amongst 
others were the measures respecting the 
two boroughs of Penryn and East Ret- 
ford. And, with regard to these, it was 
my most anxious wish that no step should 
be taken by any member of the Adminis- 
tration, which, being the act of an indivi- 
dual, should be misconceived to be the 
act of the government. I, therefore, Sir, 
took an early opportunity to submit to his 
majesty’s government that it was fitting, 
considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, that we should consider of the course 
we should take, and that I should be au- 
thorised to declare, in this House, the 
sentiments of government. Connected 
as those questions necessarily were with 
some proceedings of a judicial character, 
| I allude to the taking of evidence at the 
bar, it would, of course, be impossible 
for the cabinet to pronounce a decided 
opinion beforehand: but, assuming that 
there were grounds upon which to act, 
and that we should be called upon to deal 
with those boroughs, I was anxious to be 
prepared, and to assimilate my conduct 
with the predominant feeling of the go- 
vernment. I, therefore, did, when both 
franchises were open to be dealt with, 
present the question as a double question 
to the consideration of my colleagues. It 
appeared to me, that, with respect to Pen- 
ryn, considering the opinion expressed as 
to that borough by the House of Com- 
| mons, ‘vhen the subject was last before it, 
and considering that the division upon 
that occasion amounted to a negative 
upon the proposition for transferring the 
elective franchise to the hundreds of the 
county, the most proper course to be pur- 
sued was, to transfer it to Manchester. 
And, with respect to East Retford, I 
thought that, as in the case of Gram- 
pound, the franchise might be given to 
the adjacent hundred. 1 cannot say that 
my proposal met with a very ready acqui- 
escence from my colleagues; but I did 
after that time, consider myself at liberty, 
as the organ of the government, to give 
my assent to such an arrangement, while 
I reserved to myself the right, as an indi- 
vidual, to pronounce my judgment upon 
the evidence which might be brought 
before me to substantiate the charge of 
‘corruption against Hast Retford. Reserv- 
ing to myself this right of judging upon 
the evidence, according to my conscien- 
tious conviction of its value, I did, there- 
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fore, feel it incumbent upon me, as the 
organ of the government, to take the pre- 
caution of ascertaining that course which 
I might be authorised to call upon its 
members to support, because I did not 
think it consistent with honour and good 
faith to lend the support of the govern- 
ment to any measure in this House, unless 
I could be satisfied that it would be pro- 
moted and advocated with equal zeal in 
the other. This is what I stated to the 
members of the government, and this was 
the ground upon which I proceeded ; but, 
I do declare most solemnly, that I never 
submitted to them any proposal as to 
what was to be done, in case of there 
being only one borough to deal with. 
With respect to the borough of Penryn, 
I considered that there had been three se- 
veral acts of interference upon the part 
of the House; and I thought it likely 
that the House of Commons, as a branch 
of the legislature, would be disposed, not 
merely as in a court of law, to take into 
consideration the simple case of bribery 
proved last session, but that, having before 
determined to make a forfeit of the fran- 
chise of Penryn, it would have a right, 
in coming to a determination upon the 
subject, to refer to its own previous acts. 
In submitting to the choice made by the 
noble lord for the franchise of Penryn, a 
choice confirmed by a majority of four to 
one; I certainly considered Penryn as at 
the mercy of the House, and I never con- 
templated the possibility of the bill being 
lost from defective evidence, as I under- 
stand now that it is likely to be. I repeat, 
therefore, without stopping to inquire 
whether J was right ‘or not in thus pro- 
ceeding upon the supposition, that the 
proposals | made to my colleagues were 
founded upon the principle of there being 
two boroughs whose franchises were to be 
forfeited. 

In this state of things the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Tennyson), not waiting until 
the final decision of the question upon the 
borough of Penryn, brought under the 
consideration of the House the case of 
East Retford. I did not, on that occa- 
sion, act hastily. The question of the 
second borough was coming on _ before 
the other borough had been disposed of ; 
and I felt that nothing could be more 
repugnant to my feelings, upon the 
grounds of policy and propriety, while 
there was a chance of the other bill 
being rejected, not to be able to state 
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the determined intentions of the govern- 
ment. On the very day, therefore, be- 
fore that fixed for the debate upon the 
East Retford bill, I took measures for the 
assembling of my colleagues, in order 
to lay the question before them. That 
meeting took place on a Sunday, but no 
final determination was come to on that 
day. I repeated my unwillingness to be 
present in the House at the discussion, 
unless I possessed some authority to de- 
clare the intentions of the government ; 
and on Monday, the very morning of 
the day on which the division took place, 
a second meeting of my colleagues was 
held to reconsider the question. Most 
certainly I was not authorised, as a mem- 
ber of the government, at that meeting, 
to give, as their organ in this House, 
my consent to the transfer of the fran- 
chise to Birmingham, even if I had been 
so disposed myself. My right hon. friend 
observed, that in the previous discussion 
I took a different line of argument upon 
the question from that which I adopted 
then— 

Mr. Huskisson here observed, that he 
did this inadvertently. 

Mr. Peel continued: My right hon. 
friend says, he made this observation in- 
advertently, and I thought at the time he 
had spoken of this matter inadvertently, 
and in the heat of argument. My right 
hon. friend said, that if he had only one 
borough to deal with, he would consent to 
give it to a great manufacturing or com- 
mercial town, and he says that an infer- 
ence was to be drawn from what I said, 
which warranted him in thinking that my 
opinions coincided with his. This is 
most certainly the very first time I ever 
heard that any such inference was to be 
drawn from what I said upon this 








subject ; and I really must say, that in all 
the discussions which have taken place 
| upon the question, I never heard that any 
| such inference could be drawn from any 
| thing I said, or from any argument I had 
advanced. Sure I am, at all events, that 
no authority was given to me by the 
members of the government to make 
any admission upon the subject of the 
single borough. My right hon. friend will re- 
collect, that on the Sunday, when the meet- 
ing took place, I told him he was ina 
different situation from the other members 
of the government. I said to my right 
hon. friend, ‘‘ You have made a declara- 
tion upon the subject of the single 
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borough, which may embarrass you: you 
have already declared, that if there were 
only one borough to dispose of, you were 
prepared to give the franchise to a com- 
mercial and manufacturing town.” My 
right hon. friend may not recollect this,— 
very probably he does not. But this I 
certainly did understand from my right 
hon. friend, and 1 think he will bear me 
out in what I say, that he entered 
into the views of the government, until 
the question came to be further con- 
sidered ; and that, on the night when we 
voted on different sides, he had agreed to 
support the views of the government. Re- 
serving the right of judgment vested in 
each individual member of the House and 
the government, I think my right hon. 
friend will recollect, that, until the House 
of Lords came toa decision upon Penryn, 
he agreed on that night to adhere to the 
resolution moved by the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire. My right hon. friend will 
correct me if I am mistaken; I think, 
however, my right hon. friend will admit 
he declared, that when the Penryn bill 
was disposed of, the time would come for 
the redemption of his pledge, but at pre- 
sent, he thought the better course would 
be to adhere to the course adopted by the 
government. JI certainly understood my 
right hon. friend to acquiesce in this pro- 
position. Iam not indeed quite certain 
that he did not propose it. Upon what 
night my right hon. friend proposed to 
redeem the pledge he had given, I do not 
know; but knowing that he had given hisas- 
surance of voting with me on that night, 
I sat beside my right hon. friend through- 
out the evening with the fullest impression 
that he would vote with me, and I did so 
even after I had heard the speech of my 
right hon. friend, under the conviction 
that the further consideration of the bill 
would be postponed. Jn the course of the 
deliberations with my colleagues upon this 
subject, I observed that this was the first 
time the disfranchisement of a borough 
had been made a cabinet question. lt 
was also observed, that upon questions of 
this kind various opinions might be 
formed, according to the different consti- 
tution of the minds of each individual 
when applied to a subject involving matter 
of judicial discussion. If the Penryn bill 
were thrown out, it was therefore under- 
stood that each individual was to be 


allowed to vote according to his peculiar 
impression of the merits: of the case. I 
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do not know whether we did not come to 
aresolution of that kind; but this I am 
sure of, that such was the understanding 
among us. I deny, however, most posi- 
tively and most unequivocally, that I ever 
gave utterance to any opinion upon the 
course I meant to pursue upon the subject 
of the single borough. In the haste and 
anxiety of debate, I may have expressed 
myself imperfectly; but I deny that I 
gave any authority to form such a con- 
clusion. I would ask, indeed, after what 
I have stated, whether it was at all likely 
that I should do so? I approached the 
question perfectly free and unfettered, 
but I felt that, under the circumstances 
I have stated, I was not at liberty to de- 
clare my opinion. In the course of the 
debate, however, on that evening, my right 
hon. friend was reminded by a noble lord 
(Sandon), of the promise he had made 
upon the subject of the transfer of the 
franchise of this single borough. And 
here I must observe, that my right hon. 
friend has nota little surprised me to-night, 
by declaring that he could not consent to 
accept as an apology for not redeeming 
his pledge, the paltry subterfuge of their 
having no precise knowledge in that 
House of what had taken place in the 
other. Now, unless I am very much 
mistaken, my right hon. friend argued 
upon that very occasion, that the House 
of Commons had no such knowledge of 
the proceedings of the House of Lords, 
as would warrant them in concluding that 
the franchise of Penryn was not to be 
disposed of in the way they had deter- 
mined. My right hon. friend contended, 
at least, that they had no official or formal 
knowledge of the fact which would au- 
thorise them in forming a conclusion. I 
possess, however, a report of the debate, 
and I shall take the liberty of reading the 
passage to which I allude: ‘It ought not 
to be forgotten, in considering the present 
question, that a bill has been sent from 
this House to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and whick we cannot know will not 
pass into a law; and leaving the argu- 
ments upon the transfer of the franchise 
to Birmingham totally out of the question, 
I think it would be highly inexpedient, 
without any knowledge, at least without 
any regular knowledge, of the fate of that 
bill, to send up a second bill to the House 
of Lords with a similar provision.” After 
such a declaration as this, I confess, I was 
surprised to hear the argument of my right 
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hon. friend—[Mr. Huskisson here said, | 
he meant they had no conclusive proof.|— | 
My right hon. friend says, he had no con- | 
clusive proof of the loss of the bill. If 
it passed, then he obtained the objects he | 
desired. But I agree with him that there | 
was no formal information upon which | 
they could proceed, or upon which fhe | 
could consent to rescind the resolution. | 
I do, however, assure my right hon. friend, | 
that if he had said he must redeem the | 
pledge he gave on that night—if he had | 
told me he thought it would be more con- | 
sistent to redeem the pledge at once—he | 
never would have heard one single sylla- | 
ble from me upon the subject. We had | 
come down to the House with a different 
understanding; but if he had said to me 
that the time was come when he ought to | 
redeem the pledge he had given them, | 
then the matter might have ended without | 
any difficulty. My right hon. friend, how- | 
ever, did vote against the government, and | 
that gave rise to the transactions of which | 
I am about to speak. 
I have now stated all I know upon this | 
subject, and the course I pursued through | 
the deliberations. My right hon. friend | 
says, he saw looks that he did not like since | 
he gave the vote, from some persons, and | 
heard of observations being made by | 
others, which had given him great dissatis- | 
faction. I do not know whether mine are 
the looks which my right hon. friend did 
not like, but I must say, that my right | 
hon. friend is very much deceived if he 
supposes that I looked with any displea- 
sure upon the occasion, or that I attached | 
more than a very slight importance to the 
difference of opinion which had been | 
expressed. Knowing the understanding 
which prevailed between us upon the 
course which was ultimately to be adopted, 
I was prepared to meet my right hon. 
friend with feelings very little altered. I 
should have thought, and I say it with 
perfect sincerity, that it would have been | 
better if my right hon. friend had stated 
to me the grounds of the vote he intended 
to give, before he did give it. My right , 
hon. friend, however, proposed that the de- 
cision upon the question should be post- 
poned ; but, after what had passed, | had | 
no alternative but to press the question to | 
a division. Iassure the House, and my 
right hon. friend, that I never prefered , 
any complaint upon the subject of my 


| 


right hon. friend’s vote to any member of | 
the ministry ; and nothing ever gave me 


| his office. 
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more surprise than to find that the conse- 
quence of that vote was a tender of the 
resignation of my right hon. friend’s office. 
I had never conveyed to any one the 
slightest expression of dissatisfaction ; and 
nothing, I repeat, surprised me more than 
that tender of resignation. With this 
observation I close the first of those 
periods embraced in my right hon. 
friend’s speech. 

[ now approach the second and subse- 
quent part of these transactions, and I 
confess I do so with feelings of the most 
painful interest—the more painful, because 
my right hon. friend has made several 
observations upon the conduct of the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
necessarily and unavoidably in his absence ; 
but some of them in a spirit which I 
deeply regret. Regret them, I say [ 
must, because I know the intentions of 
that noble duke; and if I did not know 
them, I can assure the House, most 
solemnly, I would not be here to address 


/ them from this place, and upon this 


occasion. I repeat, therefore, that I do 
think some of these observations were 
made in a spirit not calculated to do 


justice to that noble person, or to give a 


perfectly fair representation of those cir- 
cumstances which led to the present 
occurrence. In order to understand this 


' part of the question, I must take leave to 
refresh the memory of the House, by 


reading that letter upon which the whole 


| question mainly depends.—Namely, whe- 


ther the first letter to the noble duke did, 
or did not contain a formal resignation of 
On the morning when my 
right hon. friend separated from his 
colleagues—on that particular day when 
the question of East Retford was discussed 
—he undoubtedly quitted them with every 
mark of friendship and cordiality. My 
right hon. friend certainly left his col- 
leagues under an impression that they 
were all about to take the same course. 


| The next morning, however, at two o’clock, 


he addressed a letter to the noble duke at 
the head of the government, endorsed 


_“ private and confidential,” and couched 


in these words :-— 
“ Downing St., 2. a. M. May 20th. 
“« My dear Duke :—After the vote which, 
in regard to my own consistency and per- 
sonal character, 1 have found myself, from 


| the course of this evening’s debate, com- 


pelled to give on the East Retford ques- 
tion, I owe to you as the head of the 
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administration, and to Mr. Peel, as the 
leader of the House of Commons, to lose 
no time in affording you an opportunity of 
placing my office in other hands, as the 
only means in my power of preventing 
the injury to the king’s service which may 
ensue from the appearance of disunion in 
his Majesty’s councils, however unfounded 
in reality, or however unimportant in itself 
the question which has given rise to 
that appearance. Regretting the ne- 
cessity of troubling you with this com- 
munication, believe me my dear duke ever 
truly yours, 
(Signed) “W. Huskisson.” 
Now, Sir, I ask any man at all ac- 
quainted with political affairs, and the 
usages of public men, whether the ex- 
pressions in this letter do not amount to a 
formal tender of resignation [hear, heaz]. 
Certainly it is not an unqualified, absolute 
resignation, but, when a minister of the 
Crown addresses the head of the adminis- 
tration in such terms as these—‘“ I lose 
no time in affording you the opportunity 
of placing my oftice in other hands; as 
the only means of preventing injury to the 
king’s service” —and “ I] regret the ne- 
cessity of troubling you with this com- 
munication” —could any one put any other 
interpretation than this-——“‘I tender you 
my resignation?” My right hon. friend 
has coupled his case very dexterously with 
slight circumstances, for the purpose of 
giving a character of harshness and in- 
justice to the course which has been pur- 
sued towards him. But I beg leave to 
remind my right hon. friend of the circum- 
stances under which this event occurred. 
My right hon. friend, I will confidently 
say, had received no slight from me or 
from any other member of his majesty’s | 
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that it ought to have been considered pri- 
vate—just the same as a verbal communi- 
cation. But why, I ask, should it be so 
considered? If a person wished to avoid 
all appearance of disunion—if he were 
desirous of discountenancing rumours 
which attributed serious difference of 
opinion to ministers—if, at the same time, 
he still found it necessary to make an ex- 
planation in a quarter where there existed 
perfect cordiality and kindness, (which 
was the case till this letter was written), 
was it not the fair and obvious course to 
wait personally on the first minister of the 
Crown, and to declare his views and sen- 
timents on any particular point ? Nothing 
was more easy than for a person thus 
situated to say ‘‘ I have done so and so: 
if I have done that which renders it ne- 
cessary for me to quit office, I am ready 
to give it up.” Discussion and explana- 
tion might then have followed, and the 
difference might perhaps have been settled. 
But was it the same thing to send a 
letter stating, that an opportunity was 
given to the head of the government to 
place in other hands the office held by 
a cabinet minister? This course was 
taken, too, at the very time when my right 
hon. friend resided, and was transacting 
business, within two or three doors of my 
noble friend in Downing-street. If my 
right hon. friend’s feelings were so alive, 
as no doubt they were, with respect to this 
question, why did he not write to the 
noble duke, saying that he would take an 
opportunity of calling on him for the pur- 
pose of explaining? I am not now speak-- 
ing of transactions in common life; but 
such I maintain, is the course which a 
member of the administration ought to 
pursue, if he wished to relieve my noble 


government. I understand, however, that | friend from any embarrassment into which 
very great surprise was felt abroad, at the | he supposed his conduct was likely to 
disagreement of two members of the! plunge him. 


cabinet with respect to the East Retford 
question. 


For my own part I attached | tenders of resignation. 


I here beg leave to say one word of 
I think that such 


very little importance to the circumstance; tenders, on the part of ministers of the 
but undoubtedly rumours went forth, that | Crown, ought to be very sparingly dealt 


there was great disunion amongst his | with, 


I think no government was ever 


majesty’s ministers, and that the East constituted, as to be constantly unanimous 
Retford question was the cause of it./ upon all points. Where twelve or thirteen 


Just at the time when these reports were 
flying about, my noble friend received the | 
letter which I have just read, telling him 
that he was at liberty to place the office 
then held by my right hon. friend in other 
hands, My right hon. friend says, he 


sent this communication in a box, and | individual will be at liberty to state his own 


gentlemen of education meet together to 
discuss questions of great importance, 
there will undoubtedly be shades, and 
strongly marked shades, of difference in 
their opinions: unless they are pleased to 
bow to the opinion of some one man, each 
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views ; and of that liberty he will of course 
take advantage. I think it is perfectly 
honourable for any man to adhere to his 
own peculiar ideas, in matters that are of 
general moment. If his principles are dis- 
approved of,—if his conduct is opposed to 
that of the great majority of his colleagues 
on a variety of questions,—then his course 
is clear, and he is at perfect liberty to 
retire. But 1 do think that caution should 
be used—that an intermediate course 
should be adopted—before a tender of 
resignation is made, when it might be 
avoided. I do not mean to say that cir- 
cumstances may not sometimes justify a 
prompt tender of resignation; but I do 
contend that such a system ought to be 
sparingly resorted to. It certainly has this 
tendency—it relieves one individual from 
responsibility, while it imposes that respon- 
sibility on another. I am, however, bound 
in candour to say, that I do not think my 
right hon. friend sought any advantage of 
that kind from the course which he has 
taken. In my cpinion, my right hon. 
friend acted hastily and unthinkingly ; but 
as an honest man, I feel myself called upon 
to declare, that I believe my right hon. 
friend had no intention to create embarrass- 
ment, or in any way to weaken the govern- 
ment, by pursuing that line of conduct. 
It is, however, a course which is calculated 
materially to embarrass the parties who are 
at the head of the government. If, when 
my noble friend received that letter, he 
had said, ‘1 will not accept this resigna- 
tion, you must still continue in office,” 
what would have been the consequence ? 
Would not the feeling throughout the 
country have been, that my right hon. 
friend’s services were so extraordinary, that 
the noble duke had refused to accept his 
resignation,—that he had, in fact, solicited 
him to remain, as the only means of carry-: 
ing on the government? Such would have 
been the inevitable construction putupon the 
transaction ; and, as my noble friend had 
done nothing to deserve it, he ought not to 
have been exposed to such a construction. 
My right hon. friend says, that his letter 
was marked “ private and confidential,” and 
therefore should not have been treated as 
an official document. Now, Sir, I do not 
think that public men attach much im- 
portance to those terms. I am myself, 
from foolish habit, perhaps, accustomed to 
endorse my letters, connected with public 
business, with the word “private” or the 
words “ private and confidential.” I do 
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not, however, rely upon this point; but I 
contend, that no superscription or endorse- 
ment of ‘private and confidential” can 
alter the case if the letter be of a public 
nature. If it relates to an important public 
act, the mere saying that it is marked 
“‘ private,” cannot alter its tenor or bearing. 
No public man can, by such means, en- 
velope in secrecy public acts of great 
importance. It cannot be said, that the 
words “ private and confidential” stamp 
that letter as one which was addressed to 
my noble friend under ordinary circum- 
stances. Again, I will say, that the cha- 
racter of the letter depended on the 
matter it contained, and the terms in which 
it was couched, and not on the superscrip- 
tion. That letter referred to a vote given 
in the House of Commons, and to “ dis- 
union” which was likely to result from it. 
The letter adverted to a vote in the House 
of Commons, and my right hon, friend 
speaks of the duty which he owed to the 
duke of Wellington as the head of the 
administration, which duty impelled him 
to tender the resignation of his office. 
What, then, does my right hon. friend 
mean by having his letter marked “ private 
and confidential?” His lettersaid, in eifect, 
that a minister of great importance held 
his office on so precarious a tenure, that 
he felt it necessary to tender his resigna- 
tion. As that was the case, could the 
noble duke conceal the circumstance from 
his colleagues—could he keep his know- 
ledge of this declaration from the Crown ? 
I cannot, under these circumstances, give 
to the words “ private and confidential,” 
the importance which my right hon. friend 
wishes to attach to them; and I do not 
think that they could or ought to have 
prevented my noble friend from communi- 
cating the contents of that letter. Those 
words undoubtedly could not relieve my 
noble friend from communicating the letter 
to his colleagues and to his majesty. The 
answer to that letter shows the view which 
my noble friend took of the subject, and 
also the situation of embarrassment in 
which he was placed. My noble friend 
wrote thus :— 
“* London, May 21, 1828. 

‘¢ My dear Huskisson,—In consequence 
of your last letter, I feel it to be necessary 
to recall to your recollection the circum- 
stances under which I received your letter 
of Tuesday morning. 

“It is addressed to me at two o’clock in 
the morning, immediately after a debate 
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and division in the House of Commons. 
It informs me, that you lose no time in 
affording me an opportunity of placing 
your office in other hands, as the only 
means in your power of preventing an 
injury to the king’s service which you de- 
scribe, It concludes by ‘regretting the 
necessity for troubling me with this com- 
munication.’ Could 1 consider this in 
any other light than as a formal tender of 
the resignation of your office, or that I 
had any alternative but either to solicit 
you to remain in office contrary to your 
sense of duty, or to submit your letter to 
the king? 

“‘If you had called on me the next 
morning after your vote, and had explain- 
ed to me in conversation what had passed 
in the House of Commons, the character 
of the communication would have been 
quite different ; and I might have felt my- 
self at liberty to discuss the whole subject 
with you, and freely to give an opinion 
upon any point connected with it. But I 
must still think that if I had not consider- 
ed a letter, couched in the terms in which 
that letter is couched, and received under 
the circumstances under which I received 
it, as a tender of resignation, and had not 
laid it before the king, I should have ex- 
posed the king’s government and myself to 
very painful misconstructions. My answer 
to your letter will have informed you that 
it surprised me much, and that it gave me 
great concern. I must consider, therefore, 
the resignation of your office as your own 
act, and not as mine. Ever yours most 
sincerely, (Signed) WELLINGTON. 

“ The right hon. W. Huskisson.” 

Such was the view which the noble duke 
took of the course adopted by my right 
hon, friend, as well as of the state of em- 
barrassment in which he would be placed, 
if he did not receive his proffered resigna- 
tion. To me it appears impossible that my 
noble friend could have acted otherwise. 
There was in fact no alternative for my 
noble friend at the head of the government, 
but to solicit one of the ministers to remain 
in office, or to adopt the course which he 
did by carrying the letter to the king. I 
grant that fair allowances should be made 
for the feelings of the individual minister 
under the circumstances in which he was 
placed; but allowances ought also to be 
made for the feelings of my noble friend, 
who, having but one alternative, was 
obliged to choose between solicitation or 
acting upon the resignation, such as it 
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was; and I must say, for my own part, 
that I think the noble duke was perfectly 
justified in the course which he took upon 
the occasion. If my right hon. friend was 
of opinion, at any time after the transmis- 
sion of his letter, that there was not 
sufficient cause to call for his resignation, 
the course was open to him to write and 
say so. That my right hon. friend did not 
think proper to avail himself of that course 
is a circumstance upon which I shall 
never cease to feel the deepest regret.— 
But my right hon. friend has complained 
of a message which I understand to have 
been conveyed by my noble friend, lately 
at the head of the foreign department (earl 
Dudley) from the noble duke ; the message 
was merely that “‘ Mr. Huskisson is a man 
of sense.” I am sure, that if such was the 
message, and I have such confidence in 
the honour and unimpeachable veracity of 
the noble earl as to believe that it was— 
the expression could not have been intend- 
ed in any other way than as the assertion 
of a fact; and neither that nor any other 
expression which my noble friend might 
have used could have been intended as a 
slight towards my right hon. friend. A 
great deal, [ allow, must depend on the 
manner. It is evident that there was no- 
thing in the expression, unless my right 
hon. friend has said, it was intended as a 
sarcasm. But is such the interpretation 
to which it was fairly liable? On the 
contrary, is it not natural that my noble 
friend, feeling the difficulty in which m 

right hon. friend was placed, and feeling 
also that he wasa man of sense to deal 
with that difficulty, should have expressed 
that he was so? That my noble friend did 
not make any distinct proposition on the 
subject can be accounted for by other con- 
siderations than the wish to force my right 
hon. friend to actual resignation, If the 
noble duke had suggested any terms, it 
might have looked like dictation; if he 
had resorted to any solicitation, it might 
have had a tendency to lessen his conse- 
quence, as the head of the government, in 
the eyes of the world, I understood, from 
my noble friend to whom I have before 
alluded, that the message of the noble 
duke was not intended as a sarcasm ; that 
the noble duke stated, ‘‘ Mr. Huskisson is 
a man of sense, he knows how to act upon 
this occasion ;” and I think my noble friend 
represented the noble duke to have added, 
‘and he knows I am not a person to re- 
quire any admission or conduct from him 
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which could be inconsistent with his per-{ did not consider it in the light of an abso- 


sonal honour.” I am much mistaken if! lute resignation. 


But, though not an 


my noble friend has not represented the | absolute resignation, it was a formal tender 
noble duke to have used these words, or! of resignation from a minister engaged in 


words to this effect. 
had been conveyed in the manner which 

my right hon. friend has erroneously sup- 

posed, I am ready to allow, that it was a | 
most uncourteous proceeding, and that the 

natural and necessary effect of it must be, | 
to prevent all advances to conciliation. | 
But so far from wishing to prevent conci- | 
liation, the noble duke waited until two 
o’clock on the Tuesday, before he took the 
letter to the king. My right hon. friend 
has said, that the noble duke returned his 
letter to him unopened, because it had not 
arrived before two o'clock. That, too, 
has been complained of as an uncourteous 
proceeding; but when I have stated the 
circumstances in which my noble friend 
was placed, I will appeal to any man in 
the House, whether he could have acted 
otherwise with honour and delicacy? The 
noble duke had not received this letter 
until after he had been with the king, and 
sir George Murray had actually been ap- 
pointed the successor of my right hon. 
friend. Under these circumstances, the 
noble duke thought it probable that the 
letter might allude to past transactions, 
which were no longer open to arrange- 
ment, and felt that he should not be justi- 
fied in opening the letter, and availing 
himself of its contents. Can conduct like 
this be compared to the act of a man who 
returns a letter from want of courtesy, or 
in a disposition to cast a slight upon the 
writer? When shortly afterwards, I met 
my noble friend, and understood from him 
that he had returned the letter, I will not 
disguise from the House that I expressed 
a hope that my noble friend returned it in 
such a manner as to show plainly the 
motive and ground upon which he had 
done so. The answer of my noble friend 
was, that he had received it after he had 
been with the king, and after a successor 
had been appointed to Mr. Huskisson, and 
that he did not feel himself justified in 
reading its contents. He did not therefore 
return it in an uncourteous manner, or 
with any feeling of disrespect or inatten- 
tion towards my right hon. friend. I only 
state this to show how necessary it is to 
consider the circuinstances before we 
come to a decision upon these transactions. 
With respect to the first letter of my right 


If the expression | 





hon, friend, I believe that my noble friend 


a most important department: and it was 
a tender which was not followed up by any 
subsequent communication, calculated to 
remove the impression that it was tendered 
with a view to be acted on. In all the 
subsequent letters there was no withdrawal 
of the first ; which, although it was not an 
actual resignation, was a tender of it; on 
the contrary, every one of them referred 
to that letter. This I believe to have been 
the actual state of the case, and I never 
can speak on the subject, without express- 
ing my regret at the circumstances from 
which arose its necessity. 

My right hon. friend, in conclusion, 
referred to a subject of still more import- 
ance. The insinuations, rather than the 
direct assertions, of the hon. member 
who opened this debate, gave it 
to be understood, that there was 
some want of confidence in the go- 
vernment towards my right hon. friend, 
and that advantage was taken of a casual 
circumstance, in order to get rid of his 
services. I now beg to repeat, that if I 
were not as firmly convinced as it is pos- 
sible for a man to be, that this was not 
the case, and if I were not perfectly sa- 
tisfied that such injustice never existed, 
nothing upon earth could induce me to 
remain a member of the cabinet. My 
right hon. friend has asked, whether a 
portion of the aristocratic interest did not 
signify to my noble friend, that their sup- 
port was only to be purchased by the ex- 
clusion of my right hon. friend from the 
councils of the sovereign. I say, in an- 
swer, that the time for such an interfe- 
rence has gone by. I do not believe that 
any such influence has been exerted, and 
I am sure that if such an attempt were 
made, it would be repelled in the manner 
it would deserve. 1 say, Sir, that, up to 
the hour of my right hon. friend’s resig- 
nation, there was the most perfect cordi- 
ality between the other members of the 
cabinet and him, and that not an idea 
was entertained of excluding him from 
the councils of the government, on ac- 
count of any influence, or of any thing he 
had done. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that my right hon. friend has been, 
or can have been, excluded from the king’s 
government by such representations. My 
right hon, friend has done me the credit 
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to say, that he believes me incapable of | 


acting with subserviency under any cir- 


cumstances in which the cabinet may be , 
I know not from what considera- | 
tions my right hon. friend has come to | 
this conclusion, but I hope it is from a | 


knowledge of the course which I have al- | 
difficulties I may have to encounter, or 


placed. 


ways pursued, I stated, at an early period 
of the session, that I thought the govern- 
ment of this country could not be conduct- 


ed upon any extreme principles—that it | 


could not be conducted by selecting any 
one interest as the favourite, but that that 
course, call it compromise if you will, or 
by any other name you may think proper, 


was a wise policy which attempted to re- | 
the House to explain such parts of the 


concile conflicting interests, and to do 
justice alike to all. I never will, in any 
advice which I may give to the king, be 
swayed by Mr. Canning’s principles, or 
lord Liverpool’s principles, or by the 
principles or system of any other men. 
I know nothing of the systems of indivi- 
duals as a member of the government. 
It is easy to imagine systems, and to at- 
tach nick-names to opinions, but I will 
decide upon each question that comes be- 
fore me by its own merits, by the circum- 
stances of the case, aud by the complexion 
of the times. I will act upon all occa- 
sions without tying myself down to any 
peculiar principles. As to the separation 
which has occurred, I avail myself of this 
opportunity to state, that, so far as I know, 
it has not taken place in consequence of 
any difference, either of policy or of prin- 
ples, amongst the members of the govern- 
ment. And, with respect to my noble 
friend, I will ask, with the money and 
other supplies of the year not voted, can 
it be, for a moment, imagined, that the 
noble duke would be studiously desirous 
of breaking up the administration, or 
whether he is a man likely to act from 
secret views, which he would not openly 
avow? I say that the conduct of my no- 
ble friend, throughout the whole of his 
administration, affords the most complete 
refutation of any such idea. 1 say that 
my noble friend, from the _ first 
moment he accepted his present office, 
attempted to unite the government; 
and, by the spirit of moderation and the 
proof of temper exhibited by him, en- 
deavoured to lay the foundation of a sta- 
ble administration. I do not disguise 
from myself the difficulties of the situa- 
tion in} which I am placed : I do not dis- 
guise from myself the difficulties in 
VOL, XIX, 
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which the country is placed; but 1 
hope that I shall be found capable of 
taking the medium between the presump- 
tion of confidence and the timidity of 
despair.—I shall give my best services to 
my sovereign, so long as he shall be 
pleased to command them. Whatever 


however exposed I may be to the calum- 
nies by which public men are assailed 
from all sides, I shall devote to the last 
hour every energy I may possess, to the 
maintenance of that post in which my 
sovereign has placed me [loud cheers]. 
Lord Palmerston said:—Sir, I feel 
that I owe it as a duty to myself and to 


transactions adverted to in the speeches 
of my right hon. friends, as far as I was 
connected with them, and as far as they 
have relation to the grounds that led to 
my retirement from office. With respect 
to the borough of East Retford, my right 
hon. friend, who spoke last, will confirm 
me in the statement, that I very early ac- 
quainted him with the preference that I 
entertained for transferring forfeited fran- 
chises to large manufacturing towns, ra- 
ther than to extend them to the hundred. 
However, as, in the case recently brought 
before parliament, there were the fran- 
chises of two boroughs, Penryn and East 
Retford, to be disposed of, I considered 
it a reasonable proposal, that one of them, 
Penryn, should be transferred to a large 
manufacturing town, Birmingham, for 
instance, and that East Retford might be 
thrown into the hundred. This was in 
the case of two boroughs being to be dis- 
franchised: but I never concealed from 
my right hon. friend, that in the event of 
there being only one borough, I should 
prefer the transfer of that one to a manu- 
facturing town; otherwise the House of 
Commons would be acting on a rule which 
my right hon. friend himself deprecated ; 
namely, that there should be a settled pre- 
cedent for transferring a forfeited franchise 
either toa manufacturing or to an agri- 
cultural district. This rule, it appeared 
to me, would be acted upon, if, after 
having extended the forfeited franchise to 
the adjacent hundreds in the cases of 
Shoreham, Cricklade, and Ailesbury, an 
additional instance should be afforded of 
disposing of a new disfranchised borough 
in a similar way. It certainly was the im- 
pression on the mincs of those. who were 
ay in the cabinet on the previous 
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morning, that there was an understanding 
that it was an open question, on which 
eventually every member of the govern- 
ment was at liberty to vote according to 
his opinion. It is true that that implied 
liberty was perhaps more especially appli- 
cable to some subsequent stage of the 
bill. But, after what passed on the night 
of the debate, my right hon. friend, as a 
man of honour, had no alternative but to 
vote as he did. He had no option: he 
told me at the time that he had none; 
and I entirely agreed with him in the 
view which he took of the subject, and 
I voted accordingly. Sir, I have stated 
this in order to relieve my right hon. 
friend from the imputation, that the course 
which he took on the question was adopted 


by him in order to embarrass his majesty’s , 


government; or that it was an wnfair 
abandonment of my right hon. friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. Should such an imputation be 
cast upon my right hon. friend, come from 
what quarter it may, it is wholly unfoun- 
ded. My right hon. friend had no choice. 
For myself, I was prepared to vote as he 
did. Even if circumstances had permit- 
ted the delay of that vote until a subse- 
quent stage of the measure, the same con- 
sequences would have taken place, only 
that in that case there would have been 


an opportunity for intermediate explana- | 
tion.—But, Sir, the great objection which | 


has been urged to my right hon. friend’s 


conduct has been placed, not on the vote | 
which he gave onthe East Retford bill, | 


but on the letter which he wrote to the 


noble duke at the head of his majesty’s | 


government, which letter, it is alleged, 
contained a formal resignation of his 
office; and it has been contended, that 


having once written such a letter to the | 
noble duke, his grace had no option but | 
to submit the letter to his majesty. Sir, | 


in the first place, my right hon. friend has 
stated, that the letter in question was writ- 
ten at a very late hour, when he was la- 
bouring under circumstances of great phy- 
sical fatigue and exhaustion, as well as of 
strong mental excitement. My right hon. 
friend has stated, that if he had post- 


poned writing the letter until the next | 
morning, he should probably have express- | 


ed himself with more coolness and dis- 
tinctness and in a manner that would 
have rendered his meaning less liable to 
be misunderstood. My right hon. friend 
has also said, that he does not complain 
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of the sense in which the noble duke un- 
derstood his letter when his grace first 
received it. But this, Sir, I must declare, 
that let that letter have been susceptible 
of what meaning it might, I think that, 
| taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances under which it was sent and re- 
ceived, there was an extraordinary degree 
of precipitation on the part of his grace 
in acting upon it, and in determining to 
submit it to his majesty, without having 
taken a single step, directly or indirectly, 
to ascertain the spirit in which the letter 
was conceived. It maybe said that when 
the head of a government receives from 
a member of that government a letter 
which he understands as containing 
a resignation of his official station, 
it is his duty to communicate such 
letter without delay to his royal master. 
But, Sir, I deny that this letter was of 
that character. I maintain that it was a 
letter perfectly capable of a satisfactory 
explanation. In fact, my right hon. friend 
did on Tuesday, twice offer an explanation 
to the noble duke; once by my noble 
friend at that time Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs, and again by myself. I 
| did not know what had occurred until 
| four o’clock on Tuesday, when my right 
| hon. friend sent for me, and communicated 
'it to me. I immediately went in search 
of the noble duke, in order to describe 
the transaction, and to state the circum- 
stances which had led to the course pur- 
sued by myself as well as by my right hon. 
friend ; and also to explain the sense in 
which I understood my right hon. friend 
to have written his letter. After a con- 
| versation with his grace of considerable 
length, I returned to my right hon. friend, 
and told him that his letter had been un- 
derstood by the noble duke, in a sense 
very different from that which he intended ; 
and I suggested to him the expediency 
of giving an explanation in writing, That 
explanation my right hon. friend accord- 
ingly gave. On the following day, my 
right hon. friend repeated his explanation ; 
detailing minutely the sense in which he 
wished his original letter to be understood. 
What was the consequence? On Thurs- 
day my right hon. friend received from the 
noble duke the letter which he has just 
read to the House -—a letter passing 
wholly by all the explanations which my 
right hon. friend had offered, both verbally 
and in writing, and fixing my right hon. 
' friend’s first letter with a meaning which 
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my right hon. friend had repeatedly de- | opinion prevails in the cabinet on any sub- 


clared was not that which he intended to 
convey; but which was consonant to the 
impression made upon his grace’s mind in 
the first instance, before he had received 
any explanation whatever from my right 
hon. friend. When that letter was shown to 
me, I felt that the door was closed against 
all further attempts at reconciliation. I 
felt that when my right hon, friend’s 
explanations were left wholly unnoticed— 
when, instead of its being said to him, 
your explanation is not. sufficient, and 
pointing out to him where it fell short, in 
order to enable him to fill up the gaps and 
supply his deficiencies—when, instead of 
this, came a letter passing by all the ex- 
planations that had been given —I felt, 
that from whatever causes this conduct 
might spring, there was no chance of any 
further explanation leading to a satisfactory 
result. That conviction [ communicated 
to my right hon. friend; and the impres- 
sion upon my mind being, that the removal 
of my right hon. friend from his majesty’s 
government, under all the circumstances 
by which it had been attended, would ren- 
der it advisable for me to withdraw also, 
I requested an hon. friend of mine to 
postpone for me until after the holidays 
a notice of motion which I had given in 
this House. What was the situation 
in which my right hon, friend was left 
from the Thursday to the Sunday? He 
had explained, as far as human ingenuity 
could explain it, the sense of his letter ; 
but his explanations had not been ac- 
cepted. He had expressed a wish to give an 
explanation of his conduct to his sovereign, 
but he was debarred access to him. I do 
not mean to say that it is inconsistent 
with constitutional principles, or that the 
head of the government had not a right 
to advise his sovereign as the noble duke 
did. He might fairly say to his majesty, 
“this is a question between me and a 
member of the government ; let me con- 
clude the matter.” I do not deny that 
the noble duke might so advise his sove- 
reign; but I think it was due to my right 
hon. friend to afford him some clue by 
which he might discover what was wanted 
to explain his conduct satisfactorily. My 
right hon. friend who spoke last, has said, 
that resignations ought to be sparingly 
used, as they give the person who makes 
them an undue advantage over his col- 
leagues in office. I agree with my right 
hon. friend, that where a difference of 








ject, the person who differs from his col- 
leagues, and tenders his resignation, is 
placed in a situation of advantage, be- 
cause he cannot remain in office, and 
withdraw his resignation, unless the point 
on which the difference exists be con- 
ceded to him. But, Sir, my right hon. 
friend did not say to the noble duke at the 
head of the government, “If you will not do 
so and so I will quit your government.” 
He said simply, “I have acted in a 
certain manner; I had no choice but to 
act asI havedone. I do not require you 
to enter into that question now; but if 
the rest of the government object to what 
I have done, and you think it necessary to 
advise my being removed from his majes- 
ty’s service in consequence of it, I shall 
not consider it a ground of complaint, or 
imagine that you have dealt hardly by 
me.” That was the language of my right 
hon. friend. Indeed, so far from his letter 
being a call upon the government for con- 
cession, the fair construction of it, as ex- 
plained by the subsequent correspondence, 
is, that it was a concession made to the 
head of the government—a kind of 
amende for the vote that had been given. 
Ido not think it fair, then, in the right 
hon. gentleman to place my right hon. 
friend’s removal from his situation in the 
government, to the score of his letter, as 
if that was a resignation, when it was over 
and over again explained that my right 
hon. friend did not wish to quit his post, 
and that his letter merely meant that, 
should the head of the government think 
it requisite, he was ready to comply with 
his wishes.—We next come to the trans- 
actions of the last few days. I must say, 
that notwithstanding the explanation 
which my right hon, friend (Mr. Peel) has 
given of them, it was perfectly impossible 
for my other right hon. friend to have 
remained in the ministry, after receiving 
the communications which were made to 
him. Without meaning to express any 
opinion upon feelings which, being 
in the breasts of others, I cannot judge of, 
but drawing inferences from the facts 
which are before us, I cannot see any one 
in the whole course of these transactions, 
from the beginning to the end, which 
indicates a desire to retain my right hon. 
friend in office; but many 1 see which 
are perfectly reconcileable with a desire 
for his retirement. That was the imprese 
sion which a view of the whole facts and 
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correspondence made on my mind. And 
then arose the question for my considera- 
tion, as to what course I should take. I 
had been a party to the vote which had 
induced my right hon. friend to write the 
letter, but as his retirement was put upon 
his letter, in which I was not concerned, 
and not upon his vote, I was not placed 
on precisely the same ground. It may be 
presumption in an humble individual like 
myself to imagine it of importance to 
any one in this House, or elsewhere, as to 
what the grounds of my retirement from 
office were, but it will be a satisfaction to 
set myself right with the public on this, to 
me, interesting subject. My main rea- 
son, then, for joining the government 
formed by the noble duke was, the confi- 
dence I felt in my right hon. friend being 
a member of it. I have, Sir, very strong 
feelings relative to certain general prin- 
ciples, of the greater part of which my right 
hon. friend has been the powerful advo- 
cate. It is upon his support of them that 
his public reputation is founded. I felt 
that as long as my right hon. friend was 
a member of the government, I had a 
security that I should never be placed in 
the embarrassing situation of having singly 
to withdraw myself from the councils of 
his majesty, or of being obliged to 
give my assent to measures of which I 
could not approve. I had not the pre- 
sumption to suppose that I could myself 
give effect to any particular system ; but 
while my right hon. friend was in the 
cabinet 1 knew I was safe. 
the ground on which I joined his majes- 
ty’s government, the retirement of my right 
hon. friend, proceed from what cause it 
might, naturally forced upon me the con- 
sideration whether, with the views which 
I have described, I could continue to 
belong to that government. The circum- 
stances attending the removal of my right 
hon. friend afforded such strong and 
unequivocal indication of feelings and 
impressions in the cabinet, different from 
those which I had believed to exist, that 
I could not have reconciled it to my mind, 
even if I had had no share in the vote 
in question, to continue in the cabinet 
after my right hon. friend had quitted it. 
Sir, I must say, that there is a striking 
contrast between the manner in which my 
right hon. friend has been recently treated, 
and the manner in which he was treated 
in January. In January, no indisposition 
whatever was shown towards him, In 





| Impression mine alone. 


Such being: 
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January his motives suffered no misunder- 
standing. On the recent occasion his 
explanations were unnoticed; his own 
declaration of the sense in which he 
intended his expressions to be understood 
was unavailing. It was impossible to ob- 
serve this marked slight without feeling 
that so great a change must proceed froin 
some cause or other. It was impossible 
for me not to feel that that cause was a 
diminished confidence in my right hon. 
friend. When, therefore, I saw this change 
of sentiment towards my right hon. friend, 
and found that he had been removed from 
his majesty’s service, I thought it was high 
time for me also to withdraw ; because I 
felt convinced that the principles which 
my right hon. friend had maintained were 
no longer to be upheld. Nor was that 
I appeal to any 
gentlemen in this House, who know what 
is passing in the world, whether they have 
not seen persons active in meetings, 
dining together, and running about the 
town in ecstacies of exultation at what 
had taken place, avowedly on account of 
the change which is to be wrought. I 
appeal to them to say, whether the lan- 
guage of those persons does not prove my 


assertion, that my impression is that of 


others. The persons who held this 
language are the avowed supporters and 
well-wishers, if not the actual organs or 
advisers, of the present government. What 
are we to conclude, when we hear these 
persons talking of “cleansing the Augean 
stable’—of ‘expelling traitors from the 
camp,” —of “ turning out persons whom 
it might be useful to take in fora moment, 


and who might be permitted to remain if 


they became docile?” When we hear 
that language from those who can have no 
wish or desire to misrepresent the senti- 
ments of those they support, can I be 
wrong in my impression that there was an 
altered disposition towards my right hon. 
friend? It is clear that these persons 
whose language I have repeated, have 
the same impression as myself; and 
they speak with open heart, for they 
can have no disposition to impute to 
the government any thing which they 
would think likely to throw discredit 
upon it. All they have said has been 
matter of boast, and an indication not to 
be doubted. We are, however, told, Sir, 
that the principles of the government are 
to undergo no change. I am rejoiced to 
hear it, for if the prediction be verified it 
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will be conducive to the advantage of the 
best interests of the country. It has been 
said, that to speak of the principles of this 
man or that man is an ambiguous phrase ; 
but, Sir, I say that the course of measures 
which have been pursued for some years 
past has been founded upon principles 
which have mainly upheld the most im- 
portant interests of the country, con- 
tributed to promote its internal welfare, 
and raise it in the estimation of other 
nations. The manner in which our 
foreign relations have, for some years, 
been managed, have raised this country to 
a point of proud pre-eminence, which, 
in no former period of our history has been 
surpassed, and rarely equalled. This 
situation has not been gained by lawless 
violence, but by the confidence inspired 
by our justice, moderation, and the en- 
lightened wisdom, of our councils. It is 
this that has gained us the respect of all 
the nations of the civilized world, and 
made the king of this country to be 
chosen the arbiter of other States, and to 
be placed in a situation of greater dignity, 
than was ever attained by the conqueror 
who lately ruled France. It is a situation 
too, which, as it was not obtained by vio- 
lence, but by wisdom, and the infiuence 
of our councils, is so much the more worthy 
of envy and admiration. Sir, it is said 


that the course which has placed the 


English king and nation in this situation 
will be continued. I trust that it will; 
but I must confess that there are prog- 
nostics and symptoms in the times, which 
inspire me with apprehension on this point. 
There are sounds in the passing breeze, 
which, like unto voices of mysterious and 
directing spirits, seem to warn us of dan- 
ger not far distant. I trust that the omens 
may be falsified, that the predictions of 
good may be fulfilled, and that the voices 
may pass as whispers of the empty wind. 
I will hope that government will not en- 
deavour to destroy that which has cost so 
much labour to rear. I will trust that 
government will not promote the giving 
of “ one cheer more,” to the ascendancy 


Mr. Huskisson’s Statement, Sc. 





of this or that faction; that it will not 


league itself with the assertors of arbi- 


trary and intolerant principles, I trust | 
that government will found their claim to | 


the approbation of the people by main- 


taining, not in this country alone, but | 
wherever their measures may extend, the | 
ascendancy of liberal, wise, just and en- | 


lightened principles. Sir, it is only by pur- 
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suing such a course that they can obtain th 
confidence of the House and the public : 
it is only by pursuing such a course that 
they can secure the permanence of their 
own power. 

Mr. Huskisson. —I should not have 
trespassed again on the indulgence of the 
House, in explanation, had not much of 
the debate turned upon matters which it 
is material should not be misunderstood. 
My right hon. friend, in the first part of 
his speech, alluded to the proceedings 
which took place concerning East Retford. 
He stated, that I meant to have voted as 
he did. I am bound to say, that his 
statement is perfectly correct. I came 
down to this House fully intending to 
vote with my right hon. friend. Nay, 
such was my intention nearly up to twelve 
o’clock on that night. Up to that hour I 
saw no necessity for not giving that vote. 
It having been settled in the cabinet that 
morning, that it should be an open ques- 
tion, my vote was not material one way or 
the other : but after that hour, an attempt 
was made to lay down an entirely new 
proposition, with respect to the elective 
franchise, I therefore proposed an adjourn- 
ment of the question, until we could decide 
upon this new principle. If my right hon. 
friend will refer to what I said, he will 
see that I opposed the substitution of 
Manchester for Birmingham on a techni- 
cal objection. What I said was, “ if we 
were to send up a second bill, with the 
word Manchester in it, we should be guilty 
of a manifest inconsistency.” We had a 
right to presume that the bill in the Lords 
would not transfer the franchise to Man- 
chester ; but still it was urged, that, whilst 
it was in the Lords, we could not send up 
another bill with the same name to it. 
We were not to know that that bill would 
ever pass; and we were bound to proceed 
upon the knowledge which we had, that 
the Penryn bill would not transfer the 
franchise to another town. I knew my 
own intentions; I knew that I had it not 
in contemplation to speak in the debate of 
the 21st March; nor could I have any 
motives for outstepping the limits assigned 
by my colleagues... If I did, it was inad- 
vertently, but whether it was so or not, I 
was bound by it. This, however, is a 
point which I do not think it necessary to 
enter into further. From the imperfect 
manner in which I expressed myself, my 
right hon. friend must have greatly misun- 
derstood me in that part of my speech, 
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where I mentioned what passed between 
my noble friend at the head of the Foreign 
Department and myself. My right hon. 
friend understood me to say, that I re- 
ceived a message from the duke of Wel- 
lington to tell me that I was a man of 
sense. On Thursday morning, after con- 
sidering the matter as at an end, I was 
told by my noble friend, that the matter 
was not by the noble duke considered as 
atanend. After that communication my 
noble friend gave me his impression of 
some things, which the noble duke had 
said complimentary to me. I understood 
my noble friend to say, not that the duke 
had said I was a man of sense and a man 
of the world, but that I was not an un- 
reasonable man. With respect to another 
peint, I am the last man in the world to 
asume that the duke would wish me to do 
any thing inconsistent with my personal 
honour; for he has gained too much 
of honour himself not to be aware of its 
value. I conceived myself entitled at 
that time to write to my noble friend 
at the head of the Foreign Department, 
and I stated to him, as I now state to the 
House, that at the time in question I had 
received no such communication ; nor do I 
know what its purport would have been, 
but Iam to presume that it would have 
been to the effect, that any answer of 
mine would, after a certain time, have 
come too late; that is, that my letter 
would be taken as a resignation, if I 
refused, previous to a certain time, to make 
a retraction of it. I am also to presume, 
that the duke of Wellington acted under a 
different impression from that which influ- 
enced me at the time I am referring to, 
when he returned my letter unopened. 
Knowing, as I now do, the circumstances 
under which that letter was returned, I 
cannot attribute it to any uncourteous 
disposition entertained towards me; but 
the fact is, that at the time it was re- 
turned to me I had not been apprised that 
a definitive time had been appointed, after 
which it would be futile for me to make 
any communication on the subject of my 
contemplated resignation. In the answer 
which I received from my noble friend, he 
stated, that I was quite right in the con- 
struction I put upon the circumstance of 
my letter having been returned unopened, 
and actually it afterwards turned out, that 
previously to that period, the noble duke 
had taken his majesty’s commands as to 
the appointment of my successor. I deny 
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that the communication which I for- 
warded to the duke had been previously 
made known to my noble friend at the 
head of the Foreign Department, however 
confidential and intimate the footing may 
be on which we stand. The letter in ques- 
tion was only known to three persons of 
whom his majesty was one. It is per- 
fectly an error to suppose, that I made 
any communication on the subject which 
reached the newspapers, or which directly 
or indirectly could pass to the various 
channels of information abounding in the 
metropolis, and I would fearlessly ask any 
one who knows me, whether such conduct 
be at all consistent with the character 
which I trust I have always borne. It 
was alleged, that the report made a great 
impression; yet how is this consistent 
with the fact, that it was not till two days 
afterwards that the slightest intimation 
of it appeared in this town, where gossip 
is sought after and circulated, and where 
public events are made the subject of such 
constant discussion? I say, that these 
particulars were not known beyond the 
number of three, unless they were com- 
municated by the duke of Wellington. 
It is upon these grounds, that I humbly 
conceive I am not to be held to such mis- 
constructions as might unintentionally be 
put upon my words or conduct. I feel so 
strongly the inconvenience of these expla- 
nations, that nothing but a sense of duty 
to myself, and of respect to the House, 
could induce me to occupy their attention 
at such length as I have done. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he was not 
disposed to take a part in discussing the 
very extraordinary transactions which 
had given rise to the explanations of the 
right hon. gentleman, and to the speech 
of the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department. That which was of the 
most importance to the House, and to the 
country, was, the character and intentions 
of the government formed after the resig- 
nations. That it was, in many essential 
particulars, both with respect to the indi- 
viduals composing it, and, if he might so 
speak, with respect to the principles of its 
construction, different from that which 
had _ preceded it, no man could entertain a 
doubt. On this subject, however, he ab- 
stained for the present, from making any 
observations.—He was willing still to wait 
and watch the proceedings of the govern- 
ment; but if he had thought that vigi- 
lance was necessary at the beginning of 
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the session, assuredly, to say the least, it 
was as necessary now. What the mea- 
sures of the new administration might be, 
it was impossible for him, or any body 
present, to say; but he certainly derived 
great comfort from two pledges, one of 
which had been given that night, and the 
other existed in the character of the noble 
duke at the head of the government, 
giving him credit for nothing beyond or- 
dinary discretion. Considering the kind 
of government formed, and the difficul- 
ties in which they were placed, he did 
think that there was something like a se- 
curity, that supposing him to act merely 
as a man of sense and prudence, he would 
bring forward measures of retrenchment 
to satisfy England, and measures of con- 
ciliation to pacify Ireland. He could 
conceive no other possible ground on 
which the duke of Wellington could 
claim the support of parliament, or a 
ministry like the present could hope to 
stand: another pledge, to the same effect, 
was the continuance of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) as a member of the 
administration, and the declarations he 
had made that night; for, though nothing 
very explicit had been stated, he took the 
meaning of what had been said, to be, 
that there was no charge whatever intend- 
ed—that no attempt of any kind shall be 
made—be the same ever so much desi- 
derated in one quarter, or ever so urgently 
pressed in another,—to alter the princi- 
ples on which our foreign and domestic 
policy has of late been conducted—that 
there is to be no deviation whatever from 
the sound, enlightened, and liberal prin- 
ciples long recommended on one side of 
the House, and at length adopted on the 
other; and which had obtained from all 
men of sense and discernment, who had 
the interest of their country at heart, not 
only their assent but their hearty support. 

Mr. Peel said, that the separation be- 
tween himself and his right hon. friend 
had not arisen from any difference of opi- 
nion on the general policy of the go- 
vernment. He had made no com- 
promise in remaining in office. As to 
the future, he would not give any pledge, 
but he did not contemplate any change in 
the foreign or domestic policy of the 
country. 

The House then resolved itselfintoa com- 
mittee on the East Retford Disfranchise- 
ment bill. The adjourned question was, 
“* And whereas such bribery and corrup- 


Mr. Huskisson’s Statement, &c. 
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tion are likely to continue to be practised 
in the said borough in future, unless some 
means are taken to prevent the same; in 
order, therefore, to prevent such unlawful 
practices for the future, and that such 
borough may be duly represented in par- 
liament, &c.” The amendment of Mr. 
Huskisson was—that all the words after 
the word “ future” be left out. 

Mr. Tennyson asked the right hon. 
member, to which of the words “ future.” 
his amendment applied ? 

Mr. Huskisson said, that, the House 
was bound to counteract the evil which 
had been proved to exist in this borough. 
The view which the House had taken of 
previous cases of this kind was perfectly 
clear. If, in the case of any delinquent 
borough, anumber of voters were proved 
to have been free from corruption, the 
practice was, to exclude the tainted voters, 
and to retain those that were pure, by ex- 
tending the franchise to the neighbouring 
hundred. It wasin this mode that the 
House had proceeded in former cases of 
boroughs in which some voters were cor- 
rupt and some untainted, and where it 
was thought desirable to preserve the un- 
tainted voters in the possession of their 
former privileges. This was the case with 
Penryn, where it was not proved that half 
the voters were tainted. But, in the case 
of East Retford, it was quite different, for 
there the great majority were proved to 
have been corrupt. Therefore the ground 
for throwing open the franchise to the 
neighbouring hundred did not exist. His 
hon. friend (Mr. N. Calvert) said, it was 
not his intention to destroy the borough, 
but to throw it open to the hundred of 
Bassetlaw. This would be, in effect, to 
create that hundred into a little county 
in itself; for there were scarcely more than 
two members of the borough of East Ret- 
ford who could have avote init. Rather 
than agree to the creation of these little 
new counties, he would prefer that the 
franchise should go to one of the Ridings 
of Yorkshire. 

Mr. C. Wood expressed a hope, that 
the bill would have the vote of the right 
hon. Secretary, after what he had admitted 
—the compromise that had been made. 
Having stated that compromise, the right 
hon. gentleman should be bound by it ; 
for it was childish to suppose that the 
franchise, in the case of the bill sent up 
to the other House, would now be given 
to Manchester. If transferred at all, it 
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was certain that it would be to the adjoin- 
ing hundred; so that the House was in 
the same situation as if they had passed 
the Penryn bill, making the transfer to 
the hundred. It was true the other 
House might throw it out altogether: so 
they might if the House of Commons 
had passed it with the transfer to the 
hundred. He would say, then, that if 
the’ right hon. Secretary had any regard 
for the pledge he had given, he was bound 
to vote in favour of the transfer to some 
large town. Precedent had been relied 
upon. It was true that all the precedents 
had gone in favour of the agricultural in- 
terests; but the course for the House to 
pursue would be, to send up bill after bill 
to the other House, till they got rid of 
the odious uniformity of these precedents. 
Again, he would contend, that they had a 
right to the benefit of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s compromise. He did not mean 
to impute any unfair dealing to the right 
hon. gentleman; but he must say, that if 
any man wished to play an unfair game, 
he would have pursued the course which 
the right hon. gentleman had taken. The 
hon. member contended that if the fran- 
-chise was to be transferred to a hundred, 
if it was to be given to the agriculturists, 
it should be to some part of the country 
where they were not adequately represent- 
ed; for certainly there were many parts 
which had much stronger claims than the 
hundred of Bassetlaw. It was absurd, to 
argue, that the balance was to be kept up 
between the agricultural and commercial 
interests, as a reason for giving this fran- 
chise to the adjoining hundred. The ba- 
lance was now in favour of the agricuitu- 
rists; for they had already six out of 
the seven franchises taken from corrupt 
boroughs. It was time, then, that the 
balance should be corrected. Some mem- 
bers talked of innovations on the consti- 
tution; but they were the great innovators 
who supported this transfer to the hun- 
dreds ; for members for hundreds were 
neither knights, citizens, nor burgesses, 
but asort of mongrel breed not known to 
the constitution. It was the duty of the 
House to transfer the franchise when it 
lapsed, as in the present case, to some 
great town, which had raised itself to 
opulence by its industry, and whose inte- 
rests required a voice in the representa- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that as to the 
merits of the question, it had been said, 
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that the hundred of Bassetlaw was the 
fittest place to which the transfer of the 
franchise could be made. Now, how 
was this argument supported by the facts ? 
The evidence proved that all the voters, 
with the exception of eleven were corrupt. 
Even the individual whom the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertford proposed to make the re- 
turning officer had, to his disgrace, ac- 
knowledged at the bar of that House, 
that he had accepted bribes. Under these 
circumstances, it was incumbent on the 
House to blot East Retford from the book 
of the elective franchise. At the same 
time, he would leaveit to be decided at a 
future period as to what place the fran- 
chise should be transferred to. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, the evidence did 
not bear out the hon. gentleman in the 
assertion that only eleven voters in East 
Retford remained uncorrupted. The evi- 
dence applied rather to the election of 
1812, than to the subsequent elections ; 
and since that period about one hundred 
and forty-six new freemen liad been added. 
It would be most unjust to deprive those 
individuals of their rights, without con- 
clusive evidence of their guilt. The hon. 
gentleman had made allusion to the return- 
ing officer; but it should be recollected, 
that there were two returning officers for 
the borough, a junior andasenior. Now, 
the senior officer had never been even sus- 
pected of receiving a bribe. Upon the 
whole he thought the motion of the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire was most con- 
sistent with justice, and therefore he would 
give it his support. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman addressed the 
House, but continued coughing and other 
noises rendered him quite inaudible. 

The committee divided : For the original 
motion 258: For the amendment 152: 
Majority 106. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had thought 
one of the proposals of the hon. mover of 
this bill was, to agree in effecting a com- 
promise, by admitting one of the boroughs 
to retain its franchise, while the other was 
given toa large town. By that plan his 
course would be governed. If the House 
of Lords should throw the franchise of 
Penryn into the neighbouring hundreds, he, 
as an individual, should consider himself 
bound by his pledge, and would certainly 
redeem it, by throwing the franchise of the 
borough of East Retford into the hands of 
the inhabitants of a large town. But if 
the Lords adopted a different course, then, 
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seeing that in that case his vote would go 
to deprive a county now only possessed of 
eight members of two of its members, and 
to reduce them to the number of six, he 
should certainly not feel himself bound to 
give that vote. He proposed, therefore, 
that the further consideration of this sub- 
ject should be postponed till the determi- 
nation of the House of Lords was known ; 
but, in the meantime, he recommended the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire, to go on 
with his part of the bill, and get it printed 
with his amendment, leaving it to the 
House ultimately to adopt or reject that 
amendment, according to the manner in 
which the Lords thought fit to treat the 
borough of Penryn. 

Mr. Tennyson objected to that recom- 
mendation, that if the bill should now be 
printed with that amendment, the House 
would afterwards be considered to have 
taken an irretrievable step. He would 
rather lose the bill altogether, than let the 
franchise be extended to the hundred. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was con- 
vinced that there had been notorious and 
general corruption, such as to justify him 
in punishing the borough. He would 
consent to disfranchise every individual 
member of that borough who had been 
proved to have been guilty of corruption. 
He would, in that respect, go beyond the 
cases of Cricklade and Aylesbury, and 
adopt the precedent furnished by the 
borough of Shoreham. In doing so, there 
might be a question as to whether that 
punishment could be visited on those who 
had admitted their corruption at the bar 
of that House ; since those individuals had 
been promised indemnity. Upon that 
promise, it might be a question whether 
the indemnity was an indemnity from 
penal consequences only, or from conse- 
quences of any other kind. 

Mr. Hobhouse thought it quite unneces- 
sary to wait for the decision of the House 
of Lords, of the nature of which they must 
all be well aware. He much regretted 
that the right hon. Secretary had not made 
the other night the same declaration which 
he had just made. It would have saved a 
world of embarrassment elsewhere, and 
have avoided the necessity for much of 
what had passed to-night. With respect 
to himself, he must say, that if the borough 
was to be disfranchised only to give its 


elective rights to the hundred, he should | 
prefer letting it return to its old corruption. 
He could not agree, that the franchise was 
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to be transferred merely for the sake of 
punishing the voters: he thought the ob- 
ject ought to be to improve the system of 
representation. The transfer of the fran- 
chise to a large town was a fair and 
intelligible mode of effecting that object, 
and should have his support. He would 
advise the hon. mover rather to withdraw 
the bill than to consent to the franchise 
going to the hundred, where there would 
not be less corruption than in the borough 
itself. The bill seemed fatal in every 
respect ; it had upset one government, and 
if persevered in, might upset another ; and 
yet, after all these evils, the object of the 
proposer might be defeated. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the House 
might divide to all eternity before he would 
submit to have his object defeated. 

The gallery was cleared, but no division 
took place. On our return we found 

Mr. Stanley stating it as his opinion, 
that the hon. and right hon. gentlemen 
were differing only about a question of 
punctilio. 

Mr. Peel characterised the conduct of 
the hon. gentleman as that of a vexatious 
proceeding, to which he would not resort 
if he were out of office to-morrow; as it 
only tended to stop public business. He 
should take the sense of the House on the 
question itself, and he trusted that would 
be decisive. 

Mr. Rickford said, that the object pro- 
posed on both sides of the House was, to 
cure the evil of bribery and corruption 
which had long prevailed in East Retford. 
He cautioned the House against transfer- 
ring the bribery from one class of electors 
to another, and recommended the right of 
election to be confined to the resident 
freeholders. 

Mr. Tennyson observed, that if the right 
hon. Secretary was sincere in his intention 
of giving this franchise to a considerable 
manufacturing town, in case Penryn should 
go to the hundreds, what could he gain 
by the clauses being brought up? If, 
after the course he (Mr. T.) had taken in 
this measure, he allowed ‘“ Bassetlaw” to 
stand in the bill, he should be disgraced 
in the eyes of the country. 

The committee divided on Mr. Tenny- 
'son’s motion of adjournment: Ayes 24; 
| Noes 221; Majority 197. On our re- 
| entering the gallery, 

Mr. Secretary Peel was on his legs, 
declaring that he would accept no com- 
‘promise. If the hon. member would allow 
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the disqualifying clause to be brought up, 
it might be done, and he would afterwards 
consent to any reasonable delay. In order 
for the House to understand the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Hertford, it 
was necessary that it should be in print. 

Mr. Tennyson did not think, without a 
fresh instruction to the committee, that 
the clauses could then be introduced into 
the bill. 

Sir J. Sebright recommended his hon. 
friend not to oppose the introduction of 
the clauses. He would rather see the bill 
thrown out than that it should pass as it 
was now framed. ‘The public would then 
be assured, to whatever extent corruption 
might be carried, it would receive no 
punishment from that House. 

Lord Nugent thought there could be no 
objection to adopting the recommendation 
of the right hon. gentleman. He would 
allow ‘* Bassetlaw” to stand in the bill, in 
order that it might be printed and re-com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Baring thought that no injury 
could arise from delay. The hon. gentle- 
man was not prepared with his clauses. 

Lord Nugent observed, that the House 
had the pledge of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s word, and more, the pledge of his 
character, that if the Penryn bill took 
another shape in the House of Lords, he 
would find the means of placing them in 
as advantageous a condition as before. 

Mr. Calvert rose to contradict the state- 
ment that he was not prepared to bring 
up the clauses. He was perfectly pre- 
pared. 

Mr. S. Rice felt as warmly in favour of 
his hon. friend’s measure, as any member, 
but as they would not be placed in a worse 
situation, he recommended his hon. friend 
to allow the insertion of the clauses. 

Mr. Tennyson persisted in the view he 
had taken of the subject, and charged the 
right hon. gentleman with knowing per- 
fectly well that it had been determined in 
the cabinet, that Penryn should not be 
disfranchised. 

Mr. Peel replied, that, as far as he was 
acquainted with the matter, no such deter- 
mination had been come to by the cabinet. 
He was not aware that the question had 
ever been put as to what course the mem- 
bers of the cabinet should pursue. After 
the late decision by a majoxity of 97, it 
seemed reasonable that the hon. member 
for Herts should have an opportunity of 





shewing in what shape he would present 
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the bill. As to the recommittal of the 
bill, he had no objection to allow sufficient 
time to enable them to become acquainted 
with the decision of the Lords. 

The question was then put, that the 
preamble, as amended, stand part of the 
bill, and agreed to. 

Mr. N. Calvert then proposed a further 
amendment, omitting all the latter part of 
the bill, and substituting a clause enacting, 
that the 40s. freeholders of the hundred 
of Basetlaw, should have the right of 
voting for members for East Retford. 

This amendment was agreed to, and the 
House having resumed, the report was 
brought up, and the question put when it 
should be taken into further consideration. 

Mr. Tennyson moved, that it be taken 
into further consideration on this day six 
months. 

The Speaker remarked, that such a 
course was irregular in this stage. 

Mr. Tennyson was not aware of any 
forms of the House which took a: bill out 
of the hands of the member who brought 
it in, and being appealed to as to the day, 
he had naturally said, on this day six 
months. 

The Speaker observed, that the Chair- 
man of the committee had no right to 
appeal to the hon. gentleman for the time. 

Mr. Tennyson admitted, that he had 
answered in a flippant way when he had 
proposed this day six months. 

The Report was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on this day sennight. 
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Smatyi Nore Currency—Circuta- 
TION or Scotcn Norrs 1x EnGuann.]| 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rising 
to move for leave to bring in a bill “ to 
restrain the Circulation of Scottish Bank- 
notes in England,” said, that when he first 
gave notice of his intention to submit such 
a measure to the consideration of the 
House, he had little reason to expect that 
it would be necessary for him to enter into 
any lengthened or detailed observations. 
He conceived that, after what had passed 
in parliament, no one would dispute the 
absolute necessity of withholding from 
Scotland the privilege of circulating notes 
in England, when parliament had already 
withdrawn such privilege from bankers 
resident in England. That principle ap- 
peared to be so manifest, that it seemed 
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to him only necessary to read the act 
which had been passed on the subject, to 
put the House in possession of the objects 
of the law which he now proposed to 
submit to their consideration. He had 
imagined that it would have been only 
necessary for him to read to them the 
act which had been passed to prevent the 
circulation of small notes in this country, 
and to state the reasons for which that 
act had been passed, in order to satisfy 
the House that the law which he was 
about to introduce was calculated to 
answer effectually the objects which that 
act had in view. He had, however, been 





given to understand, that an hon. baronet | 


proposed to avail himself of the present 
occasion to bring into discussion the whole 


question of the small-notes circulation of | 


the country ; and that he and others meant 
to take that course, with the professed inten- 
tion of effecting the repeal of the act of 1826, 
which was passed to prevent the issue of 
small notes after the month of April, 1829, 
if the restriction of the circulation of Scotch 
notes in Englanu were persisted in. Now, 
he felt it necessary to state the motives 
and circumstances which induced his 
majesty’s government to follow up that 
course which was originally prescribed by 
parliament in 1819, was confirmed by the 
decision of 1826, and which he trusted 
that the good sense of the legislature, and 
the firmness of the government, would 
fully carry into effect in 1829. 

Before he proceeded further, he could 
not avoid adverting to the accusation which 
had been sonie time since brought against 
his majesty’s government, because they 
had not thought it necessary, at the com- 
mencement of the session, to state their 
intention of adhering to the law of 1826. 
They were told, that it was a duty which they 
ought to have performed to the House at 
the earliest possible day ; that they ought, 
the moment parliament had met, to have 
stated their determinaticn not to depart 
from the principle of the law of 1826, 
On that point he differed entirely from 
those who made the charge. He did not 
think that it was at all necessary for the 
government to state, at the opening of 
every session, what the system was, to which 
they proposed to adhere. Looking to the 
state of the public business in that House, 
he felt that it would be inexpedient to 
incumber and embarrass the legislature, 
by stating that the government did not 
mean to depart from this or from that 
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principle ; and, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment performed their duty properly if they 
stated, from time to time, as convenience 
suited, what alterations and amendments 
they meant to propose in the law. And if it 
were necessary to act thus in the ordinary 
march of legislation, it was still more 
necessary in a case of this kind, which 
involved so many interests, and embraced 
so many matters of the most delicate con- 
sideration, and excited so much appre- 
hension and anxiety throughout the 
country, both with respect to the measures 
to be adopted on this subject, and the 
results which would probably flow from 
them. For these reasons he was induced 


, to think that the government would not 


have acted discreetly in making any pro- 
fession of their intentions; but he ap- 
pealed to the House whether he had not, 
when called upon stated, plainly and 
distinctly, the course which the govern- 
ment intended to adopt. To that course 
he now declared they were determined 
to adhere, and he hoped that the ex- 
pression of that determination would tend 
to calm the anxiety which had been 
created by the proceedings and statements 
of the few who had shown a disposition to 
change the law as it now existed. Upon 
the subject of the act which passed in 
1826, the greatest delusion and exaggera- 
tion had got abroad. There never was a 
case in which the facts had been more 
misrepresented, or more imperfectly under- 
stood; and he thought he could not do 
better than commence what he had to say 
upon this subject by a plain statement of 
the facts, and of the law, upon which that 
House was now called to exercise its 


| judgment. 


It would appear, therefore, that the 
course which he had to adopt with refer- 
ence to the facts and the law, called upon 
him, in the first instance, to endeavour to 
ascertain the exact amount of small-notes 
now in circulation ; in the next place, to an 
inquiry into the precise object and operation 
of the law of 1826; and lastly, to ascer- 
tain what were the means which the 
country possessed of supplying, by a 
metallic currency, that paper currency 
which the law passed in 1826 bound 
them to withdraw from the circulation of 
It had always appeared to 
him, that one great defect pervaded all 
the laws upon the subject of the small- 
note circulation: he alluded to the want 
of any regulation for obtaining such infor- 
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mation upon the subject of that circula- 
tion, as woald render parliament aware of 
the quantity of notes which had been 
_issued by the country bankers. He was 
satisfied that many of the evils which 
attended the small-note circulation arose 
out of the want of this information—a 
species of knowledge not only necessary 
to the government, but to the parties 
engaged in the business of bankers, and 
who circulated large quantities of notes in 
different parts of the country, without 
being aware of the extent of the issues 
made by others, and through which their 
own were materially affected. From this 
want of accurate information much of the 
evils which existed at one time in the 
country mainly proceeded. In making 
calculations upon the subject of the pre- 
sent amount of small notes in circulation, 
he had proceeded, however, in the absence 
of all positive information, upon data 
accessible to all, and upon such local 
information as the nature of the case 
allowed him to obtain. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would pardon him if he 
entered into a slight detail of the particular 
calculation by which he had arrived at a 
conclusion upon the subject of the proba- 
ble number of small notes now in circula- 
tion. The law supposes, that each note 
brought into circulation continues in that 
circulation for a period of three years, at 
the end of which time they are not liable 
to be re-issued. If, therefore, a bank- 
note continues in circulation no longer 
than these three years, by a reference to the 
number of stamps issucd for the small 
notes, they would be able to obtain a 
tolerably accurate calculation. It was 
found, however, that a great number of 
these notes, from various causes, remained 
in circulation for a longer period than the 
three years the law assigned to them ; and 
that, taking one with another, every small 
note might be said to remain in circula- 
tion for the period of four years. Upon 
that calculation; and taking the four 
years, 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, he 
found that the total number of stamps 
issued for small notes amounted to 
9,700,000/. ‘Those, however, who were 
conversant with the business of a coun- 
try banker, knew very well, that of 


the number of stamps thus issued for | 


small notes, that is, notes under five pounds 
—a considerable proportion were not 
put into circulation but remained in 
the hands of the banker. From the best 
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information afforded by those whose prac- 
tical experience enabled them to form an 
accurate judgment upon the subject, it was 


supposed, that a fourth or a fifth part of 


all the notes stamped for the country 
bankers remained locked up in this man- 
ner, without being brought into circula- 
tion. He had preferred taking the fifth 
part on this occasion, because it was the 
most unfavourable to the opinion he had 
to maintain. Deducting, therefore, the 
amount of that fifth, thus kept out of cir- 
culation, which amounted to about 
1,900,000/. from the total amount stamped, 
which was 9,700,000/., there appeared to 
have been in circulation, in January, 
1826, about 7,800,000/. of notes under 
the amount of five pounds; and that was, 
of course, the amount which they were 
supposed to have in circulation on the 5th 
of April, 1829, when the law of 1826 
would come into operation. But from 
this total amount of 7,800,000. they 
must, in the first instance, deduct the 
amount of notes under 5/., the circulation 
of Scotland, which, in 1826, entered into 
the inquiry before a committee of that 
House, and which was something under 
2,000,0002. With respect to that part 
of the subject, the data were more accu- 
rate than any they had in England, be- 
cause they were furnished confidentially 
by the several issuers of those notes, and 
were laid fairly before the chairman of the 
committee. But from thenominal amount 
of 2,000,0002. circulating in Scotland at 
that period, they must deduct the propor- 
tion of those notes which, not being in 
circulation, were in the hands of bankers 
by whom notes were issued. The amount 
of those notes not in circulation, he 
reckoned at 400,0002. There were also 
to be deducted the notes of certain banks 
which were unstamped, leaving a balance 
of 1,600,000J. as the circulation of Scot- 
land, and the sum tobe deducted from 
7,800,0002., to which he had originally 
referred. The total number of notes, 
therefore, in circulation on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1826, under the value of 5/. a- 
mounted to 6,200,0002. They must re- 
member, however, that this was the num- 
ber of notes in circulation, or rather 
stamped, previously to the alarm which 
prevailed in 1825 and 1826. Now it ap- 
peared from the best account that he was 
able to obtain, that the number of 
notes discredited at that period, returned 
to the Stamp-office to be cancelled, with- 
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drawn from circulation, and worn out, 
amounted to 1,700,000/.; and it seemed 
not unreasonable to suppose that by the 
operation of similar causes up to the pe- 
riod of 1829, notes to the amount of 
1,300,0002. might be calculeted on as 
likely to be further withdrawn. He stated 
this last point not vaguely, but on good 
information, from which it appeared, that 
since the basis of the act of 1826 was 
laid, there had been a gradual withdrawal 
of the small note circulation; and that 
fact was borne out by another circum- 
stance; namely, the corresponding aug- 
mentation of 5/1. notes. The total of the 
sums to be deducted on account of. notes 
withdrawn, &c., amounted to 5,650,0002., 
which taken from the gross sum of 
7,800,0002., left a total issue of 2,150,0002. 
as the amount of small notes outstanding 
at, present.—If the House would allow 
him, he would now state the result of a 
calculation founded on another basis; by 
which, however, he had arrived at nearly 
the same result. He conceived he might 
fairly assume, that in April, 1829, there 
would be no notes in circulation of a date 
antecedent to January, 1825. He allowed 
more than four years for the circulation of 
all these notes, although it must be per- 
ceived, that as no new notes had been 
issued, those old notes must have been 
more generally in circulation, and were, 
therefore, more liable to be destroyed by 
constant wear. The total amount of notes 
which had been issued between January, 
1825, and February, 1826, was 3,292,081. 
Of these there appeared to have been des- 
troyed to the amount of 592,0001. by the 
failing of banks, by notes cancelled in the 


Stamp-office, 72,000/.; and by the with- | 


drawal of the sum of 216,0002. of Scotch 
circulation, as it applied to Great Britain. 
These three items formed a reduction of 
880,0002., which taken from 3,292,081Z., 


left a balance of 2,412,0802. in circula- | 


tion; now, taking these two calcalations, 
the one, 2,150,000/., the other, 2,400,0002. 
they could form a pretty accurate idea of 
the amount of small notes with which 
parliament would have to deal. 
fore, in arguing this question, they took 
the whole amount at 2,500,000/., he 
thought they would not underrate the 
proportion of small notes, that would be 
affected by the measure of 1826. 

He came next to the provisions of the 
act of 1826; and it was of the utmost 
importance to draw the attention of the 
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House to that subject; because he had 
observed, in the several petitions that had 
been presented, as well as in the various 
arguments that had been made use of in 
that House and elsewhere, the greatest 
ignorance, and no small degree of misre- 
presentation. It had been stated, that, on 
the 5th of April, 1829, every small note 
within the country was to become waste 
paper; and, if not paid off on the 
moment, the party holding the note 
had no redress, and could seek for 
payment no where. They had been told 
that the circulation, or negotiation, of 
such an instrument would bring the indi- 
vidual pursuing that course within the pe- 
nalty of the law; and then the inconvye- 
nience which would be sustained, and the 
evil which must be experienced, from the 
withdrawal of all the small notes on a 
particular day, was forcibly dwelt on. 
Now nothing could be more contrary to 
the provisions of this act of parliament. 
The act stated, that a country banker 
should not, after the 5th of April, 1829, 
issue notes under the value of 5/.; but it 
provided that notes issued since February, 
1826, might be circulated from hand to 
hand with the same facility as at the pre- 
sent moment. It only had the effect of 
gradually, he might say imperceptibly, 
cancelling these notes. The House must 
perceive how great a difference this mode 
of dealing with the small-note circulation 
made in the consideration of this question. 
He admitted that if, on a particular day, 
they were to withdraw the whole small- 
note circulation, however little it might 
affect the general circulation, still such a 
proceeding would produce great inconve- 
nience. But when the law provided that 
those notes should remain in circulation 


| so longas they endured, when the law 


only prevented the issue of them by the 
bankers into whose hands they might re- 
turn, then the question bore a very differ- 
ent aspect. 

The next point on which it was import- 
ant that the House should be informed, 


| was as to the means which the country 
If, there- | 


possessed to substitute a metallic currency 
for that circulating medium which was 
about to be withdrawn. On this point he 
could only say, that, on an examination of 
the amount of gold which was available 
for that purpose, it was found that it far 
exceeded the quantity which could be 
calculated on as necessary to fill the place 
of the small notes now incirculation, No 
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doubt whatever was entertained of the 
competence of these funds to supply the 
vacuum which would be occasioned by the 
withdrawal of the small notes. But as it 
might be said, that great difficulty would, 
perhaps, be experienced in the distribution 
of this money throughout the country, he 
was happy to state, that the amount of 
cash already withdrawn from the Bank of 
England, and furnished to the banking 
establishments throughout the country, 


on, 
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For his part, he was unable to 
understand how any of those gentlemen 
who supported the return to cash pay- 
ments in 1819, and who then thought it 
advisable that the restrictions which had 
been imposed on payments in gold should 
be removed, could now advocate the inde- 
finite continuance of a small-note circu- 
lation. It could not escape the observa- 
tion of the House, that the small-note 


' system was not introduced (although they 


was at the present moment such, that 
there could be no doubt whatever but that | 
there was more than amply sufficient to | 


meet demands from every quarter. 
considering this question, they must bear 
in mind the amount of circulation with 
which they would have to deal. In no 


In | 


now wished to represent that to be fact), 
as beneficial in itself. It was introduced 
to remedy an evil which then pressed on 
the country. It was the offspring of the 
Bank Restriction act. So long as those 


small notes continued in circulation, gold 


case could that amount be more than | 


2,400,0002. The withdrawal of notes to 
that amount would be slow and gradual in 
its operation, and the amount of gold now 
available was amply sufficient to meet the 
withdrawal of even a larger sum if ne- 
cessary. 

The question, then, came to this— 
whether it was or was not expedient to 
adhere to the provisions of the law of 
1826? He willingly agreed with the hon. 
member for Callington (Mr. Attwood), 
that it was a question that ought to be 
decided on the pure ground of expediency. 
He admitted that to be the true ground; 
but when he talked of expediency, he 


| pound note and the sovereign. 


must disappear. They all knew that 
there was an antipathy between the one- 
They 
would not exist together, for the note soon 


drove the sovereign out of circulation. 


To think of returning to cash payments 


with an unlimited circulation of small 
|notes was the greatest folly imaginable. 
They must all recollect the evils by whichthe 


years 1825 and 1826 were visited, and they 
had the means of judging how much the ap- 


| prehension and alarm of that day were 


aggravated by a great issue of small notes, 
which the act of 1826 was framed for the 


| purpose of checking. He did not mean 
to say that the issue of small notes was 


begged to be understood as not contem- | 


plating that sort of expediency, which, 
for a little present ease, or immediate ad- 
vantage, gave up some permanent good. 
The expediency to which he alluded was 
of a higher character. It looked to what 


the only cause of the distress which then 
prevailed, but it added greatly to it. He 
did not mean to say, that the small-note 


circulation had not, at one period, been 
of some advantage; neither did he mean 
to assert, that the general paper circula- 


had happened, and it consulted what was | 


likely to come hereafter. 
ed both the past and the future, and 
wisely provided for the general as well as 


It contemplat- | 


for the particular interest of the country. | 


On this principle of expediency he sup- 
ported the present measure, which he had 
no doubt would operate well ; because he 
was confident, if they were pleased to 
judge by the period which had passed, if 
they considered the danger, the apprehen- 


sion, and the alarm which the country | 


had been subjected to,—or, if they looked 


tion might not have been beneficial, situ- 
ated as the country had been; but, was 
there any man, who, looking to general 
principles, and taking the result of ex- 
perience and history, could doubt that a 
metallic circulation was essentially the in- 
terest of the country? He thought the 


House would be called upon that night to 


| 


to the future, and in doing so called to | 
| the experiment of a withdrawal of the 


mind the lamentable effects which the ex- 


tension of a small-note circulation had | 


produced formerly, he thought that, in 


declare whether they would establish a 
great extent of small-note circulation or 
adhere to the law of 1826, without alter- 
ing the period when it would come into 
operation. For his own part, he never 
could anticipate that a period would arrive 
so favourable as the present for making 


small notes. Ifthe House of Commons 
would now turn round and yield, it would 


either case, the general opinion would be, | be impossible to know at what period the 
that the law of 1826 ought to be acted | House would be bold enough to enforce 
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the withdrawal of small notes. The coun- 
try was at present prepared for the system 
of country-banking as it was established 
in 1826; and he was convinced of the 
willingness of the country bankers to 
abide by that establishment. If the door 
were now opened for affording facilities 
for the increase of the circulation, the in- 
crease would naturally be proportionate 
to the restriction which had previously 
existed, and the evils that would arise 
from the permission of an unlimited issue 
of this kind were such as could not be 
easily calculated. It was not too much 
to apprehend that it would lead almost 
inevitably to the recurrence of that con- 
fusion and distress, that panic and alarm, 
from which the country had but lately 
recovered. Indeed, the recurrence to 
that system from which so much mischief 
had emanated, would but expose the go- 
vernment and legislature to the contempt 
and ridicule of the country. 

He thought that those gentlemen who 
had talked so much about the great in- 
convenience which would result from the 
withdrawal of the small notes, had argued 
upon erroneous principles. He did not 
believe that it would affect the circulating 
medium of the country, as they supposed 
it would; that it would make a material 
alteration in the advances of the country 
bankers ; that it would affect the improve- 
ments which were in progress in different 
parts of the country, or cause a diminution 
in rents and profits. He did not believe 
that these apprehensions were well found- 
ed, because, when he looked at the general 
circulation of the country, and saw how 
small a proportion the small notes bore 
to the whole, he was convinced that their 
withdrawal would not be productive of 
such great evils as those gentlemen sup- 
posed. To show how unimportant the 
proportion was, he would refer to the 
returns, From them it appeared, that the 
amount of notes of the value of 5d. and 
upwards, issued by the Bank of England, 
was 20,000,000/.; the amount of similar 
notes issued by country bankers, was 
13,000,000. ; the amount of notes under 
di. issued by the country bankers, was 
2,400,000/. The amount of sovereigns in 
circulation was 22,000,000/. ; which, toge- 
ther, with 8,000,0UOJ. of silver, gave the 
total amount of circulation at 65,500,000 
It appeared, then, that the amount of 
small notes bore only the proportion of 


2,500,0002 to a total of 65,500,004 ; 
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which he was justified in regarding as a 
very inconsiderable one. Let the House 
only consider how small the proportion 
was; namely, 3} per cent on the whole 
amount. How small, then, must be the 
effect of that small-note circulation upon 
the general circulation of the country! 
And this, it was likely, would be rendered 
less by the increase of 600,000/. in the 
issue of large notes, which was intended 
partly as a substitute for the diminished 
amount of the circulation of small notes. 
He admitted the force of the argument of 
the inconvenience that might arise from 
the withdrawal of small notes from cer- 
tain districts in which labourers’ wages 
were paid in one and two pound notes. 
It was contended, that in such districts the 
greatest distress would prevail; but it 
would be a great consolation for those 
who complained of this inconvenience to 
know that both in reference to periods an- 
terior to the present, and still more in re- 
ference to the present, there were ample 
means of circulation to remedy any ap- 
prehended evils of this description. He 
would refer to four different periods, to 
show what had been the state of the cir- 
culation in those periods of four years 
each. From the year 1810 to 1814, 
there were then 4,000,000 of guineas in 
circulation; which, though considered to 
be in circulation, yet it was well known 
that a considerable portion of that num- 
ber was hoarded up. These guineas were 
subsequently exchanged for sovereigns. 
Besides these 4,000,000 guineas, there 
were then 7,300,000/. of one-pound notes 
issued by the bank of England; there 
were also 10,700,000. of one-pound notes 
issued by country banks, which, together 
with 7,000,000/. of silver, including bank 
tokens, gave a total of small circulation 
of 29,000,000/. ‘Taking the second pe- 
riod from 1814 to 1818, the total amount 
of circulation was 29,200,0002. The 
next period from 1818 to 1821, was 
25,400,0002. And taking, lastly, the pre- 
sent period, it would appear that there were 
22,000,000 of sovereigns in circulation ; 
which, together with 8,000,0002. of silver, 
gave a total of 30,000,000/. as the means 
of small circulation for the exigencies of 
the country. It would appear, then, that 
our means in this respect exceeded at the 
present period what they had been at any 
former one. if, then, our minor circula- 
tion now was greater than it had been at a 
time at which taxation had been at the 
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highest rate, and at which the commerce 
of the country and its position were such 
as to require all possible facilities of cir- 
culation, there was not, in his opinion, 
any reasonable ground of apprehension, 
that the amount now at our command 
would be found insufficient for our pre- 
sent exigencies. If then, 30,000,000/. 
of circulation of this description would 
meet every reasonable’ demand, on a fair 
comparison of the present period with 
anterior ones, he did not think there was 
much dread of our experiencing the evils 
which some persons anticipated, from the 
withdrawal of the one-pound notes from 
circulation. 

It had been said, that an adherence to 
the law of 1826 would greatly diminish 
the power and the profits of the country 
bankers. He knew that the withdrawal 
of the notes would diminish the profits of 
those who issued them ; but then the gen- 
tlemen who issued them had constantly 
declared, that the profit which they de- 
rived from the issue of small notes was 
very inconsiderable, when compared with 
the rest of their circulation.—An adhe- 
rence to the law, therefore, would only 
diminish profits which the parties them- 
selves had declared to be inconsiderable. 
As to its diminishing the power of the 
country banker, he would contend that the 
law would ultimately increase that power, 
because it increased his protection. The 
country banker would no longer be liable 
to the demands of those holding small 
notes; and if he was right in supposing 
that, in proportion as the banker was se- 
cure, in the same proportion he would be 
liberal, then he might very fairly say, that 
if the system were continued it would 
render the banker at once more able and 
more willing to make those advances 
which it was feared he would withhold. 
But he thought that the one-pound note 
circulation, which was so necessary in 
certain places, had been carried much too 
far. Let them look at Lancashire, for in- 
stance, where there was no issue of onc- 
pound notes, and yet every gentleman ac- 
quainted with that part of the country 
must know to. how great an extent manu- 
factures were carried on there, and that 
there was there as great a disposition to 
make these cash payments as in any other 
part of the country. 

From these considerations, he was in- 
duced, not only to press upon the House, 
the propriety of granting him the permis= 
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‘sion to bring ina bill which he should 
| conclude by moving for, but also to resist 
| the motion which the hon. baronet was 
about tomake. He knew how captiva- 
ting motions for inquiry were; and he 
knew, also, that the hon. baronet was 
dextrous enough to see, that by a propo- 
sition for inquiry he might have some 
chance of gaining an acquiescence in that 
which would not be granted to him if he 
were to move at once for the repeal of the 
act of 1826. At the same time, however, 
the hon. baronet was candid enough to 








admit, that those who should vote with 
him would be pledged to consider this 
question. Ifthe hon. baronet should suc- 
ceed, much harm would result therefrom, 
because it would give birth to an impres- 
sion inthe country, that the one-pound 
note circulation was to be made the gene- 
ral circulation of the country. He could 
not help thinking, that the creation of 
such an impression would be a great evil ; 
and he trusted that the House would, by 
their decision that night, show that they 
meant to adhere to the law of 1826, and 
complete a system which, ever since the 
year 1819, they had, with a few variations, 
which the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered necessary, constantly adopted. He 
thought that in England, Scotch one- 
pound notes ought to be prohibited; and 
to effect that prohibition was the object of 
the bill. The circulation of such notes he 
meant to exclude bya fine. The right 
hon. gentleman then moved, for leave to 
bring in a bill to restrain the negotiation 
of Scotch and Irish notes, under a certain 
amount, in England. 

Sir James Graham said, that he always 
rose in that House with considerable em- 
barrasment, and on this occasion he felt 
greater embarrassment than usual, when 
he recollected the magnitude and the diffi- 
culty of the subject with which he had to 
deal. The dryness of the details, and the 
necessity of perpetual references to writ- 
ten documents, made him fear that he 
should not succeed in engaging their atten- 
tion; but he would endeavour to deserve 
it by not wearying them unnecessarily 
either with the one or the other, The 
difficulties which must, at any time, attach 
to this subject, had been materially increas- 
ed by the course which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had adopted; a course which, he 
must say, he thought rather unfair. The 
notice of the motion of the right hon. 








gentleman on the paper was, for leave to 
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bring in a bill to prevent the circulation of 
Scotch notes within the limits of England; 
but he would appeal to the Housc, whether 
any portion of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech related to such a bill, except that 
portion which fell from him just as he 
was sittingdown. The whole ofthe right 
hon. gentleman’s speech was rather a 
reply to a speech which he anticipated 
from him, than a speech upon the motion 
which the right hon. gentleman had given 
notice of; and it rather regarded the ano- 
maly of a paper currency, which was the 
greater question, than the minor subject 
which was now before them. 

Before he enforced the motion which 
he had to make, by those arguments which 
he hoped would be conclusive with the 
House, he would first apply himself to 
what had fallen from the right hon. gentle- 
man. Theright hon. gentleman had said, 
that they who voted for cash payments in 
1819, must, if they were consistent, vote 
against his (sir J.Graham’s) motion. 
Now, he had the honour of a seat in that 
House in 1819, and, moreover, he had 
voted in favour of the measure which was 
then brought forward. He did then 
yield to a doctrine, which experience and 
subsequent consideration had proved to 
him to be the most palpable folly that 
ever had been palmed upon that House 
as sound and wise policy. 
ceived by a very high authority; he 
meant thelate Mr. Ricardo, who stated, 
that the whole difference of the standard 
value would be the difference between 
the value estimated by the Mint and the 
gold price—a difference of 5 per cent. 
Misled by this authority, he did, on that 
occasion, unhappily, vote in favour of 
the bill; and he was, therefore, perfectly 
ready toadmit, that he was now liable to 
the charge of inconsistency. He thought 
that many of the right hon. gentleman’s 
statements were founded in error; but 
they were of a very detailed nature, 
both as regarded the notes and the gross 
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gentleman could substantiate, in a commit- 
tee, what he had that night said, he would 
agree with him. 

The fact that they had 22,000,000 of 
sovereigns in circulation in this country at 
the present time, did certainly surprise him. 
That amount was much greater than he 
had thought it possibly could be. But 
the right hon. gentleman, though he 
might know that sovereigns to that amount 
had been issued, could not tell how 
many had gone abroad—how many had 
been melted down. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had no right to suppose that all 
that had been issued were in actual circu- 
lation. The right hon. gentleman had 
laid much stress upon the supposition, that 
the rush for the payment of the small- 
notes would not be simultaneous; but he 
could hardly tell why — for he thought 
that the right hon. gentleman would con- 
cede to him, that no country banker of 
ordinary prudence would be unprepared to 
pay in specie, on the 5th of April 1829, 
the demands that might be made upon 
him. If, therefore, all the claimants did 
not come, all the bankers must be pre- 
pared to receive them; and therefore, as 
to the contraction of the gross amount of 
money, it did not matter whether the run 





was by the customers of the country 
bankers on the country banks, or by the 


He was de-| country bankers on the Bank of England ; 
|for in either case the contraction must 


come. As to what the right hon. gentle- 
man had said with respect to Lancashire, 
he believed there were several banks in 
that part of the country. More than this, 
there was another species of currency, the 
| most unsafe, unsound, and unstable. He 
| meant that species of currency which was 
| formed by small bills of Exchange at short 
dates, drawn by persons without capital on 





' persons equally destitute of capital. 

| He should now apply himself to the 
| particular measure before the House—the 
‘motion for leave to bring in a bill to pro- 
‘hibit the circulation of the one-pound 





amount of the circulation, and he should | notes of Scotland in England. First of 
not follow the right hon. gentleman | all, he thought such a measure unneces- 
through them. A committee, and not|sary; and he said so positively, because 
that House, was the proper place in which | he was supported by testimony and au- 
to prove their correctness; and before a | thority which the right hon. gentleman 
committee he challenged the right hon. | would not doubt. That testimony and 
gentleman to produce them. He should | authority would be found in a passage 
not go intoa committee, if it were grant- from the report of the committee of 1826, 
ed, with hismind made up. Witha bias | The passage was this— 

he certainly should go, but heshouldbe| ‘That while Scotland had a paper 
open to conviction; andif the right hon, | currency for the discharge of all sums 
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above 20s., England had, at least for 
twenty years previously to the Bank re- 
striction, a currency consisting of the 
precious metals, to the exclusion, by law, 
of notes below 5/. That those different 
systems co-existed, and that no proof can 
be adduced that the paper circulation of 
Scotland displaced or interfered in any 
material degree with the metallic currency 
of England.” 

He would contend, that these words 
proved the measure to be unnecessary ; 
and besides this, it was evidently a pre- 
mature, a theoretical, remedy, for an evil 
which was not yet in existence, and which, 
if past experience could be depended on, 
never would exist. Again, he thought 
that the measure was impolitic. The 
districts on which it would bear most 
heavily were those adjacent to Scotland. 
Hewasconnected with one of those districts, 
from which he had presented a petition 
signed by people of all classes, who never 
agreed, probably, on any other subject of 
a political nature, but who now came 
forward as one man, and declared, that 
no greater inconvenience could befall them 
than the introduction of such a measure 
as that proposed by the right hon. gentle- 
man. For seventy years they had pos- 
sessed the advantage which it was now 
sought to deprive them of—the advantage 
of the Scotch currency. Seven-eighths 
of the rents of the estates which he pos- 
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more anomalous than this ever proposed 
by any set of ministers? And here, again, 
he must refer to the report of the com- 
mittee of 1826. In that report the 
following passages occurred :— 

“That, coincident with the present 
system of currency, if not immediately 
owing to its effects, there has been a great 
and progressive increase in the manu- 
factures, agriculture, commerce, popula- 
tion, and general wealth, of the country. 
Your committee are certainly not convinced 
that it is the suppression of one-pound 
notes that would affect the cash credits 
to the extent apprehended ; but they are 
unwilling, without stronger proof of ne- 
cessity, to run the risk of deranging, from 
any cause whatever, a system admirably 
calculated, in their opinion, to economize 
the use of capital, to excite and cherish a 
spirit of useful enterprise, and even to 
promote the moral habits of the people, 
by the direct inducements which it holds 
out, to the maintenance of a character for 
industry, integrity, and prudence.” 

Where was the panic, the distress, the 
danger, the alarm, of which the right 
hon. gentleman, had spoken? He would 
go on the words of the right hon. 
gentleman, and say, that it was right to 
inquire if the one-pound notes in Eng- 
land were not the foundation of the in- 
terests of small deposits to the poor man. 
This certainly was a subject well worthy the 





sessed had been paid in the paper currency 
of Scotland, and no loss had been sustained, 
in that district, in consequence of failures 
of persons issuing this currency. ‘This 
general diffusion of Scotch currency had 
also weakened the banks in the neigh- 
bourhood. They had no bankers like the 
Scotch bankers. They could find no 
twenty-five men who would associate them- 
selves together as partners—all being re- 
sponsible for the claims upon them. And 
yet, for a theoretical evil, they were asked 
to pass a measure which would produce 
these fatal consequences. 

But the measure was also anomalous. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
there was a natural antipathy between a 
one-pound note and a sovereign—that they 
would not circulate together ; and yet his 
majesty’s ministers had determined that, 
on the one side of a line which he could 
positively jump over, paper should circu- 
late; and that, on the other, gold alone, 
to the exclusion of paper, should form the 
circulation, Now, was there any thing 





inquiry of that House; for, suppose it to 
| be otherwise than he believed it to be, it 
| could not be productive of two different 
_results. For his position he had the au- 
| thority of lord Liverpool and lord Goderich. 
In their Letter to the Bank of England, 
‘in 1826, they stated, “that though a re- 
, currence to a gold circulation in the coun- 
| try, for the reasons already stated, might 
| be productive of some geod, it would by 
/no means go to the root of the evil.” And 

then they went on to argue to the point. 
, Among other things they said, “ the fail- 
| ures which have occurred in England, 
| unaccompanied as they have been by the 
| same occurrences in Scotland, tend to 

prove, that there must have been an unsolid 
_ and delusive system in one part of Great 
| Britain, and a solid and substantial one in 
the other.” Again-—“ In Scotland, there 
are not more than thirty banks, and these 
banks have stood firm amidst all the con- 
vulsions in the money-market in England, 
and amidst all the distresses to which the 
manufacturing and agricultural interests 
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in Scotland, as well as in England, 
have occasionally been subject. ‘The 
effect of the law at present is, to permit 
every description of banking, except that 
which is solid and secure.” He contended, 
therefore, that he had absolutely the au- 
thority of the right hon. gentleman for 
asserting, that the vice was not in the 
currency, but in the system of banking; 
and if this was the case, why not, instead 
of destroying the currency, try if the sys- 
tem of banking—the system under which 
it was distributed— could not be amended ? 


To him it seemed just as absurd to con- | 
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tend that the currency should be given up | 


because the system of working it was ob- | 


jectionable, as it would be for the right 


hon. gentleman opposite, in consequence | 


of the late Report of the Commissioners 
upon the State of the Supply of Water 
to the Metropolis, to bring in a bill pre- 
venting water altogether from being drawn 
from the Thames, instead of first ascer- 


taining whether a better supply could be | 


procured from any other quarter. He 
would very briefly, however, endeavour to 


trace the effect of the various resolutions 
and attempts which had been made to put | 


down this small-note currency. At first 
it had been fixed that it should be con- 
cluded at the close of the war. The Bank 
of England accordingly, and the country 
banks, in the year 1815, had contracted 
their issues to prepare for the approaching 
change. What was the result? The 
price of wheat, which in 1813 had been 
107s., had rapidly dropped down to 64s. ; 
the bankruptcies had increased enormously ; 
in 1814 they were only one thousand, and 
in 1816 they amounted to two thousand, 
three hundred; distress had pervaded the 
country from one extremity to the other; 
government eventually had relinquished the 
rigour of its principle, and postponed the 
payment of the one-pound notes to a more 
distant period; and the effect was, that 
prices got up again, and a season of pros- 
perity ensued. This was the end, then, 
of the first speculation. He now came to 
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absolutely, than at any period since the 
Revolution. What had been the conduct 
of the minister of that day? The marquis 
of Londonderry, with a statesman-like 
courage and decision, had met the evil 
upon its real merits. He had not treated 
it as an effect of fluctuation of prices, of 
want of means of consumption, or of 
superabundant harvests. The noble mar- 
quis had said plainly and directly —* This 
is a question of currency. The currency 
of the country is too contracted for its 
wants, and our business is to apply a 
remedy.” He had then forced an addition 
to the circulation of 4,000,000. upon 
Exchequer bills, in the shape of an advance 
from the Bank to the government, and 
had postponed the operation of the Small- 
note Repeal Bill from 1825 to 1833 ; and 
again, as before, in the year 1826, the 
price of wheat had risen to 68s., and com- 
parative prosperity had ensued, and it 
would be observed, that the marquis of 
Londonderry had postponed the operation 
of the Small-note bill to the year 1833. 
Why had he chosen that particular period ? 
Why, because that was the year in which 
the Bank Charter terminated; and the 
noble marquis’s opinion was, that it was 
right that the two questions of the Cur- 
rency and the Charter should come on 
together, in order that no existing arrange- 
ments might prejudice the discussion of 
the general subject, or cramp those 
changes which the wisdom of parliament 
might deem necessary. Then he had the 
authority of the hon. member for Calling- 
ton (Mr. Barmg), who had warned the 
House, in the year 1819, of the error into 
which it was falling, and who had not been 
misled, as he (sir J. Graham) had, in 
common with many other persons, been, 
by the fallacious argument of the late 
Mr. Ricardo, that the measure proposed 
would only enhance the value of money 
something less than 6 per cent; he had 
the authority of that hon. member’s caution 


to the House in 1819, for stating, that the 


the second—the resolution of the com- | 


mittee of 1819. Under this second pro- 
ject, the change was announced to take 
place in 1825. After that time no one- 
pound notes were to be current in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Again, the Bank of 
England and the country banks had con- 
tracted their discounts to meet the altera- 
tion, and again distress had appeared. In 
1822, wheat had got down to 42s,—lower, 





change must necessarily increase the value 
of money more than 25 per cent. He had 
even more than this: he had the hon. 
gentleman’s declaration, made upon full 
consideration but a few nights back, that 
the change produced was actually 30 per 
cent. He fully agreed with the hon. 
gentleman as to this result: indeed, he 
was himself in possession of facts which 
placed it beyond doubt. He had been 
acquainted with a gentleman in the north 
2K2 
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of England, who died in 1812, leaving his 
Janded property to be divided between two 
sons; the eldest son, who was a country 
banker, had the estate valued, and bought 
the share of his younger brother, so coming 
into possession of the whole property him- 
self. The younger brother, as it happened, 
did not invest the produce of this sale, or 
his part, until some time after it took place ; 
and, in the year 1823, he actually bought 
with the money which he had received for 
his half of his father’s estate an estate im- 
mediately adjoining, which produced a 
rental nearly equal to the whole rental of 
his elder brother. This was by no means 
a singular case. Indeed it would be easy 
to multiply instances of the same descrip- 
tion. He took it to be indisputable, that 
the value of money in any country must 
always rise or fall in an inverse ratio to the 
quantity of it. The quantity of com- 
modities remaining the same, if there was 
an increase in the quantity of money 
prices must rise, and if the quantity de- 
creased, a fall would as certainly be the 
consequence. Whether the quantity of 
money was decreased, or the supply of 
commodities increased in the country, the 
effect upon prices was the same. There- 
fore the House would perceive that it was 
just the same thing to the landed interest, 
whether the quantity of money in the 
country was contracted, or the ports 
thrown open to foreign importation. There 
could be no question about this fact ; and, 
moreover, it was perfectly well understood 
and calculated upon, by those who had 
framed the corn resolutions of the present 
year. Those hon. gentlemen knew that, 
looking to the present standard of money, 
it was impossible that the average price of 
corn could keep much higher in the country 
than it had done prior to the commence- 
ment of the French war. This supposition 
would keep it fluctuating between 50s. and 
60s.; between which prices the duty on 
importation was fixed lower than it had 
been by the resolutions of last year. It 
was true that the protection above 60s. 
was something higher; but there was no 
chance that wheat would bear an average 
of 60s.; and of that he believed the parties 
who framed the resolutions were perfectly 
aware. 

He would now, however, come to a few 
particulars, by which he should be able to 
shew the House, that in practice it was 
the amount of money circulating in the 
country which regulated and controlled 
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the price of grain. From 1810 to 1818, 
the amount of the currency in circulation 
by the country banks had been 21,000,0001, 
During the greater part of those years, 
the ports had been virtually opeu to foreign 
importation, and the average price of wheat 
was 92s, 4d. a quarter. From 1819 to 
1827, the country-note currency was 
diminished to about 10,700,000/., and, 
what was the price of wheat? Though in 
those years the ports had been hermeti- 
cally sealed, the average maintained was 
only 57s. 10d. And the heavy affliction 
was this—a part of our public debt had 
been contracted during these fluctuations 
in the amount, and consequent value of 
the currency; and the result was, that 
where we had berrowed the price of eight 
or nine bushels of wheat, we were paying 
back the price of twelve or thirteen. And 
he was glad to sce the right hon. member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Huskisson) in his place ; 
because he wished to call upon the right 
hon. gentleman for an explanation of the 
striking discrepancies between the opinions 
which he had delivered in 1815, and those 
which he professed at present. He could 
not help remembering that in a speech 
made in answer to a proposition by his 
late noble friend the member for Lanark- 
shire, the right hon. gentleman had laid 
down principles which were at variance 
with the whole course of policy which he 
was now pursuing. For instance, in 
speaking of a return to the scale of prices, 
in corn and other commodities, which had 
existed before the war, the right hon. 
gentleman said, 

“To think that things could return to 
what they were before the war, was one of 
the most dangerous errors that could be 
entertained. Our whole establishment, 
before the war, amounted only to 
16,000,000/.; our peace establishment 
now, must entai! on usa burthen nearer 
60 than 50,000,000/. When gentlemen 
talked of the increased price of bread, was 
not every thing raised in proportion ; and 
that, not in consequence of the high price 
of bread, but of the amount of taxation ? 
It is impossible for the country to return 
to the prices before the war. It had been 
said, that the remedy was to lower rents ; 
but the proportion of the gross produce of 
the land which now came to the landlord 
however represented in money, is now less 
than it was in 1792. Previous to the 
war, a farmer considered himself requited 
if he made three rents ; now, it is necessary 
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to make five rents, or he would not be 


able to goon; even if the whole rental of 


the country were remitted, it would be 
impossible to return to the prices before 
the war. He was not afraid to declare, 
that the people must not expect, be the 
law what it might, that with our burthens, 
the price of bread can ever be less than 
double what it was before the war.’ 

Then it appeared clearly, according to 
this reference, that the right hon. gentle- 
man had performed a mniracle. He had 


done that which he had declared to be | 


impossible ; for he had not only contrived 
to reduce corn to the standard that it 
maintained before the war, but, in the 
year 1822, he had actually managed to 
bring it down to 43s.—lower than it had 
ever been at any period since the Revo- 
lution. ‘hese miracles were produced by 
a very simple cabalistic process,—merely 
by the system of tampering with the cur- 
rency ; but from that system the land- 
owner was the first who was sure to suffer. 
The value of money was heavily increased, 
while all contracts remained fixed to their 
nominal amouut. The change bore down 
the amount of the landowner’s receipt for 
his produce, while all the fixed charges 


and incumbrances on his property were | 


increased. He was bound to pay in a cur- 
rency 30 per cent. higher in value than 
that in which he had borrowed, and the 
consequence was, that he must retrench, 
abandon the hospitality and liberality of 
his ancestors, live like a niggard and a 
degraded man, and squeeze his tenants 
like an oppressor ; or the monied man, in 
five years, walked in and took possession 
of his estate. The error was in the system, 
We had attempted a change that we could 
not bear, and we should be compelled to 
abandon it. The case was not a new 
one. The same course had been tried in 
France in the reign of Louis 14th. In 
that day, the value of the currency of 
France had become depreciated 27 per 
cent. An attempt had been made to 
restore it to its former level; and the 
thing had been found impossible. The 
burden of the change was so great, that 


it was found impossible to bear it; and | 
the result had been a continued redaction | 


of the standard of value. It was not upon 
the landowners alone that these changes, 
or attempted changes, pressed. The land- 
owner felt the evil fiat: but all classes of 
the community came in, in due time, for 
their equal share. The alteration was 


to be found in the diminished consumption 
of ail those articles into which taxation 
entered materially. The use of malt- 
liquors, tobacco, ali the exciseable articles, 
which were consumed by the poorer classes, 
had either actually decreased since the 
war, or had not gone on increasing at the 
same rate with the increase of population. 


such a change in the value of money, 
as virtually increased the amount of 
taxation: the commodities, of which a 
large portion of the price consisted of 
government duty, became practically, so 
much dearer,—for the amount of duty 
ievied was so much higher than it was 
before ; and the consequence was, that 
their consumption was abated. ‘The price 
of bread might be controlled or influenced 
by other circumstances, but no circum- 
stance could cheapen those articles, the 
dearness of which arose out of an in- 
creased taxation ; and the immediate effect 
of this state of things was materially to 
lower the comforts and the general con- 
dition of the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. He challenged contradiction as 
to the operation of this fact. The coun- 
try at this moment was in reality more 
heavily taxed than it had been during the 
severest periods of the war. This was 
shown in an instant. In 1813, the taxa- 
tion of the country had been 81,400,0002. 
his was in a currency, let it be observed, 
depreciated nearly 36 per cent. The pre- 
sent amount of taxation was 54,000,000. 
But let the depreciation of 36 per cent. 
be taken off the 81,400,0002., and the 
| residue was only 52,000,000/. So that 
| in money of equal value, the taxation of 
| the present day was 2,000.000/. more than 
that of the year 1813. Perhaps the House 
might suppose that he was here producing 
some slight theories of his own. Any 
such belief would be a complete error. 
For all that he had advanced, he had the 
authority of the highest names in the 
country. Indeed, there was one passage 
from Locke so directly bearing upon this 
theory and the general state of affairs at 
present, that he was sure he should stand 
excused if he referred to it. Mr. Locke 
said, speaking of the evils attendant upon 
!a diminished or diminishing amount of 
| currency— 
“ The exigencies and uses of money not 
| lessening with its quantity, and it being in 
| the same proportion to be employed and 
| distributed still, so much as its quantity 


‘ 





This was the inevitable consequence of 
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is lessened, so much must the share of 
every one who has aright to this money 
be the less, whether he be landholder for 
his goods, or labourer for his hire, or mer- 
chant for his brokerage. ‘The landholder 
usually finds it first, because money failing 
and falling short, people have not so much 
money as formerly to lay out, and so less 
money is brought to market, by which the 
price of things must necessarily fall. The 
labourer feels it next, for when the land- 
holder’s rent falls, he must either bate the 
labourer’s wages, or not employ, or not 
pay him. The merchant feels it last, and 
will be sure to leave our native commodities 
unbought on the hands of the farmer or 
manufacturer, People not perceiving the 
money to be gone, are apt to be jealous 
one of another; and each suspecting 
another’s inequality of gain to rob him of 
his share, every one will be employing 
his skill and power the best he can, to re- 
trieve it again, and to bring money into 
his pocket in the same plenty as _for- 
merly. But this is but scrambling among 
ourselves, and helps no more against our 
wants than the putting on a short coverlet 
will, amongst children that lie together, 
preserve them all from cold. Some will 
starve, unless the father of the family pro- 
vide better, and enlarge the scanty cover- 
ing. This pulling and contest is usually 
between the landed man and the merchant, 
with whom I join the monied man. The 
landed man finds himself aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents and the straitening of 
his fortune, while the monied man keeps 
up his gain, and the merchant thrives and 
grows rich by trade. These, he thinks, 
steal his income into their pockets, build 
their fortunes on his ruin, and engross 
more of the riches of the nation than 
comes to their share. He therefore en- 
deavours by laws to keep up the value of 
land, which he suspects lessened by the 
other’s excess of profit; but all in vain, 
the cause is mistaken, and the remedy too. 
It is not the monied man’s gains that 
makes land fall, but the want of money, 
and lessening of our treasure, wasted by 
extravagant expenses and a mismanaged 
trade, which the land always is the first to 
feel.” 

He would put it to the sense of the 
House, whether these observations did not 
appear to be written especially for the 
existing condition of affairs. But it was 


not upon Locke alone that he rested for 
the support of the principles which he was 
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advancing. The hon. member for Cal- 
lington (Mr. Baring) when he had been 
examined before the bullion committee, 
and when, if his advice had been attended 
to, many of the evils which had since 
fallen on the country would have been 
avoided, had said,—‘‘The reduction of 
paper would produce all those effects 
which arise from the reduction in the 
amount of money in any country,—an 
effect, which, I think, is well described in 
Mr. Hume’s ‘Essay on Money.’ The 
consequences of the contraction or expan- 
sion of the amount of money in a coun- 
try seem more felt during the progress of 
such contraction and expansion than from 
any positive amount of money at any 
one given period. It is not, in my opinion, 
of great importance what amount of 
mouey may exist in any country; but the 
question, whether it is on the increase or 
decrease, is one of great importance to 
every branch of its industry.” 

Now, what was the opinion of Hume, 
quoted by the hon. member for Callington 
upon this point? He was sorry to trouble 
the House so far; but he did believe 
that all the evils we endured arose from a 
contraction of the circulating medium ; 
and if this cause could only be ascertained 
and agreed on, there were hopes that it 
might be got rid of. Hume’s words were 
these :—“ The good policy of the magis- 
trates consists only in keeping money, if 
possible, still increasing ; because, by that 
means he keeps alive a spirit of industry 
in the nation, and increases the stock of 
labour, in which consists all real power 
and riches. 

“A nation, whose money decreases, is 
actually weaker and more miserable than 
another nation which possesses no more 
money, but is on the increasing hand. 
The alterations in the quantity of money 
are not immediately attended with pro- 
poriionable alterations in the price of com- 
modities: there is always an_ interval 
before matters be adjusted to their new 
situation ; and this interval is as pernicious 
to industry when money is diminishing, 
as it is advantageous when it is increasing. 
The workman has not the same employ- 
ment from the manufacturer, though he 
pays the same price for every thing in the 
market. The farmer cannot dispose of 
his corn and cattle, though he must pay 
the same rent to his landlord. The poverty, 
beggary, and sloth, which must ensue, 
are easily foreseen, But, in every king- 
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dom, into which money flows with 
greater abundance than formerly, every 
thing takes a new face; the merchant 


becomes more enterprising, the manufac- | 


turer more diligent and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows the plough with more 
alacrity and attention.” 


This view showed, that a decrease in the | 


quantity of money in any country was 


the first step in the high road of ruin to | 
that country. But upon the question of | 
the one-pound notes, it was not necessary | 


for him to go so far for authorities; for, 


as to the effect to be expected from their ; 


reduction, he had the admission of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel). 
The admission had been given somewhat 
unguardedly, perhaps, but it was as com- 
plete as any admission could be, and a- 
mounted to a full exposition of the opini- 
ons of the right hon. gentleman. For 
when the hon. member for Kent had 
spoken, a few evenings since, upon the 
possible pressure of a repeal of the one- 
pound note system upon the scales of the 


corn duties,—anticipating, that that re- | 


peal would diminish the extent of pro- 
tection to the land-owner,—the right hon. 
gentleman had replied directly “ that the 
case was directly the reverse; that the 
calling in of the one-pound notes would 
increase the value of money, and conse- 
quently increase the amount of those du- 
ties out of which the protection was de- 
rived.” Therefore, he thought all question 
as to the consciousness of the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite, of the effect of their 
measures must be at an end: here the ne- 
cessary result, and the object, were direct- 
ly avowed. 

But it was not merely that the amount 
of our circulating medium would be di- 
minished by the measure proposed, but 
that that diminution would be effected 
precisely in the way to produce the most 
mischief. Small money, it was well 
known, circulated faster than large. The 


amount of convenience lost by the sup- | 


pression of the particular currency of the 
one-pound notes, doubled the loss that 
the absence of so much money inflicted 
upon the community. If the country 
bankers even were to continue to issue the 
same amount of money in five-pound notes, 
which they had been used to issue in notes 
of one-pound, still the benefit to the pub- 
lic would be incomparably lessened. The 


whole value of a currency lay in its con- | 
venience for circulation: the fiye-pound | 
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| notes were not convenient for circulation : 
in fact, in place of the one-pound notes 
| it was impossible they could be employed ; 
they would not answer the purpose. Then 
it was well known that the five-pound 
“notes coukl not stay out. The one-pound 
| notes produced afar greater profit to the 
banker; and that profit enabled him to be 
more liberal, as well in his discounts as 
in his allowances to the parties who depo- 
sited cash with him. He nowcame, how- 
ever, to the reasons assigned for the pro- 
| posed suppression of the one-pound notes. 
The evils which were to be cured by the 
| suppression of these notes, were two, the 
danger of panics, and the risk of over- 
issues. Now, with respect to the over- 
issues, all the authorities upon the curren- 
/cy subject up to the year 1826—Mr. 
Horner, the bullion committee, the right 
hon. Secretary (Mr. Peel) and sir Francis 
Baring, all these authorities assumed it as 
a principle, that the law of convertibility, 
under a judicious system of banking ar- 
rangement, was a perfect security against: 
the danger of over-issues. The opinion 
contrary to this doctrine, it would be re- 
| collected, was only the opinion of the ca- 
‘binet. It had never been announced to 
ithe public in any way, but in the well- 
| known letter of lord Liverpool to the Bank 
of England. The House of Commons had 
/never yet pronounced any decision upon 
ithe subject; and certainly he did not ask 
'too much, when he said that, before they 
| did pronounce any opinion, they ought 
most cautiously to exemine it. So much 
‘for the risk of over-issues: now for the 
| second danger, that of panic: and on this 
‘point he would set out by asking one 
| slight question. How happened it, since 
/one-pound notes produced panics, that 
| panics were unknown in Scotland? Scot- 
‘land was full of small paper currency ; and 
‘yet such a thing ds a run upon a Scotch 
bank was unknown. For sixty years the 
one-pound notes had been issued, and yet, 
in no instance, had a panic ever been pro- 
duced. But a more singular fact still 
than this was, that the most formidable 
panic that had ever been known in Eng- 
land, that of 1793, had occurred ata time 
when the country hada metallic currency. 
Professor Playfair’s account of that panic 
‘was calculated to throw light upon the 
causes of such alarms in general, and on 
the means by which they might be avoid- 
ed: and it would be seen, that the causes 
to which he ascribed the occurrence of 
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panics, were by no means peculiarly such 
as should arise out of a system of paper 
currency ;— 

“‘One great evil” says the Professor, 
“to which the Bank has constantly been 
subjected, arises from the gold coin being 
of too much intrinsic value. It has fre- 
quently happened, owing to the variations 
that take place between the proportional 
prices of gold and silver, that a guinea 
has been of more value when melted down, 
or carried abroad, where it might pass at 
its bullion price, than here in England, 
where the value can never alter. On such 
occasions a demand for guineas has been 
made upon the Bank, where alone they 
could be procured in any quantity ; such a 
demand for guineas has nothing to do with 
the credit of the Bank or of the country ; 
it is a mere speculation to gain the differ- 
ence between coined gold and the gold in 
the ingot. But though those runs on the 
bank had no connexion with its credit in 
the first instance, and did not arise from 
any want of confidence, yet the effect 
was, In appearance and in reality, the same. 
In 1793, in the months of March, April, 
and May, a demand for guineas arose in 
this manner :—They had been worth 27 
livres in silver, or 22s. 6d. at Paris. The 
Bank, alarmed at this demand, which 
would have drained all the guineas away, 
diminished the circulation of its notes. 
This was a speedy remedy for the com- 
pany, but a terrible one for the commerce 
of the country. When the Bank of Eng- 
land diminished its discounts, all the 
banking-houses in London on which the 
country bankers draw, sent down orders 
not to go to the usual amount; the panic 
became general, and as a true or false 
alarm of fire are the same in effect for the 
first instant, this country, in which wealth 
had afew months before been more abun- 
dant than ever,without any real misfortune, 
without any real diminution of its real 
property, was involved in the deepest dis- 
tress. Above seventy private bankers 
stopped, and the total number of bank- 
ruptcies in the year amounted to one 
thousand three hundred. The evil was 
going on with rapid strides, when minis- 
ters very wisely stepped forward, and by 
ereating 5,000,0001. of Exchequer bills, 
the Bank was enabled to lend money to 
such merchants and manufacturers as had 
sufficient security to give. The good 


effects of this measure were so soon felt, 
that only 3,500,000/. of the money was 
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ever demanded. Some that was demand- 
ed was not wanted, and a part of what 
was obtained was returned in a few weeks, 
This novel and successful experiment, 
which necessity suggested, saved many 
thousands of people in trade, restored 
credit, and government was repaid the 
whole with some little profit.” 

The minister who had adopted this wise 
measure was Mr. Pitt; but the fact of the 
alarm was the circumstance to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
House. Here was a panic, not produced 
by paper, but arising in the time of a me- 
tallic circulation ; — proceeding, it ap- 
peared, too, from the quality of that very 
metallic circulation, and from a fault in it 
to which our present metallic medium was 
subject ; namely, that it was too valuable 
to remain in the country, except by the 
deduction of a seignorage. And another 
fact too, rather curious, was, these one- 
pound notes were to be put down, as being 
the cause which led to panies: it was both 
in 1793 and in 1825 the one-pound notes 
had been resorted to, to check the panics; 
and they had accomplished that end, after 
other means had failed. In 1825, when 
the run had drained the very coiiers of the 
Bank, on the fifth day recourse was had, 
(under advice) ,to a supply of old one- 
pound notes; the issue of those notes 
checked the rush for money, and a better 
state of things ensued. But, to go far- 
ther still than this, he believed it might be 
shown to demonstration, that so far from 
any risk of panic arising out of the conti- 
nuance in circulation of the small notes, 
such a result was very likely to proceed 
from the execution of the measure which 
was to withdraw them, It must be recol- 
lected, that the suppression of these notes 
must be prepared by the parties on whose 
responsibility they were issued. If he took 
the amount of the issues of the country 
banks in one-pcund notes at 8,000/. each, 
it would amount to 4,890,000/. To this 
were also to be added the amount of depo- 
sits for which they would have to provide 
gold. These, which he took at the average 
of 5,000/. each bank, would not be less 
than 3,000,000/., all of which the coun- 
try banks would have to pay before April 
next. Here, then, was a diminution of 
the circulation to an amount exceeding 
7,000,0002. For the supply of this deti- 
ciency the country would have to depend 
upon the Bank of England; and thus the 
twenty-four gentlemen who managed that 
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establishment would be the arbiters of the 
prosperity of the country, as far as it de- 
pended on a proper supply of the circula- 
ting medium ; forif they did not re-issue 
the notes paid in, by a purchase of Exche- 
quer bills, or on discounts, they had the 
power to contract the currency to that 
amount. 
There were also certain contingencies 
to be taken into consideration. Suppose 
there should be a bad harvest. It was 
admitted that there was in the couutry not 
more than would afford a short supply. 
How was this to be made good but by a 
sudden importation of corn from abroad ; 
and how could that be met but by a cor- 
responding exportation of gold from this 
country? Here, then, would the want of 
a currency be felt; and what was certain on 
the one hand would be uncertain on the 
other; for the intended limitation of the 
small-paper currency would prevent the 
re-issue of the notes, and this would bring 
about such a difficulty as was felt in 1825 : 
the only difference being, that the one case 
was a domestic demand for gold, the other 
would be a foreign, but the results would 
be the same. He had mentioned many 
circumstances which would show the 
necessity of inquiry,—not a blind inquiry 
into which he would go with his mind 
already made up, as the right hon. gentle- 
man seemed to suppose, but a careful 
investigation of all the probable effects of 
the great change which was about to be 
made in our currency. Common sense 
would dictate, that before they embarked 
in any important undertaking, they should 
examine what would be its probable effect, 
and what were their means of meeting 
the difficulties opposed to its operation. 
Another subject of the inquiry which he 
proposed, would be, what was the nature 
of the pressure on the country, and how 
they were to meet it? They would also 
have to consider, whether an increased 
issue might not be made by the govern- 
ment,—whether they might not adopt the 
plan practised at Hamburgh and Amster- 
dam, of issuing notes on metallic deposits ? 
—whether the issues might not be under 
the superintendence of an officer of the 
Crown? Then would also arise the ques- 
tion of the contract with the Bank of 
England,—then the question of seignorage, 
and whether they might not have finer 
gold without any seignorage upon it. In 
fact, there were seven or eight heads of 
inquiry, all of them important, and all 
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requiring close investigation, before this 
measure was proceeded with. It might be 
said, that the present period of the session 
was too late for an investigation into these 
important topics; but the lateness of the 
period was no reason why a measure of 
this consequence should be adopted with- 
out inquiry ; particularly as the result of 
the investigation, as far as it had gone 
with respect to Scotland and Ireland, 
showed clearly that the proposed measure 
was injurious. If, then, they found, as far 
as they had inquired, that the proposed 
system would be injurious to certain paris 
of the empire, why should they apply it 
without inquiry as to the remaining and 
most important part? He did not see 
why, at the end of the present session, 
they might not, if they had evidence to 
support them, suspend the operation of 
the act until the close of the next, before 
which they would have time to go into a 
more fall investigation of the subject. 

In what he had said, he begged not to 
be understood as being enamoured of a 
paper currency ; but, was it not foolish in 
the extreme, because the paper system 
wanted regulation, to abolish it at once, 
and without inquiry, as to the probable 
results of its abolition? It would be Just 
as foolish to dash a watch to pieces be- 
cause it required regulation. ‘The paper 
currency was one of the great wheels of 
our system, and if it worked on smoothly 
and without jerks, it was a most important 
one, for it was cheaper and better, and 
more easily managed. Paper, convertible 
into gold on demand, was, beyond a doubt, 
preferable to any other. It was more 
plastic, and could be more easiiy applied 
to all our purposes of commerce. Ile 
would go farther, and say of paper cur- 
rency what was said in the Inferno of 
Dante, to be inscribed over the gates of 
hell, “who enters here leaves hope be- 
hind.” They had commenced, and gone 
on with the paper system too far to recede. 
The debt had been, for the greater part, 
contracted in paper, and musi. be paid in 
papér. It was impossible to think of taking 
any other course with cffect. It was, he 
admitted, an evil to a certain extent; but, 
as had been well observed by Mr. Fox, ‘he 
took an unsound view of a question, who 
talked of an abstract remedy for an evil 
without a mixture of evil; but he talked 
rationally who, in considering a remedy, 
looked, not for a total absence of evil, but 
for that in whicn it existed in the lowest 
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degree.” He repeated, that, with such a! 
debt as this country had, it was impossible | 
to go on without a paper currency; under | 
certain regulations he would admit; but | 
certainly a small-paper currency—unless _ 
indeed they were prepared to take a 
bolder step, and enter upon a revision of | 
the standard of value itself. He was un- | 
willing to say anything in the way of inti- | 
midation to the House; but, in his view | 
of the question, he could not avoid calling 
their attention to what had occurred in 
France, and what had been, in a great 
degree, the cause of the French revolution. 
Before that, the debt of France was so 
enormous that the excess of taxation had 
become intolerable to the people. In this 
state, Neckar advised the introduction of 
a paper currency, but it was powerfully 
resisted by Mirabeau. What was the 
result? Taxation went on; the debt in- 
creased until the weight could no longer 
be borne; the monarch was brought to the 
block, and the chief of the nobility were 
butchered or banished. Then the flood- 
gates of a paper-currency were opened, 
and he who before was the strenuous 
opponent of paper, now paid the national 
debt with assignats, which were so multi- 
plied that at last not a shadow of value 
remained. While upon this part of the 
subject he would read another extract from | 
Hume, whose predictions on the subject of 
our currency had been verified, more than 
those of any other man. Speaking of the 
effect of an enormous debt he said,— 
“Our popular government, perhaps, 
will render it difficult or dangerous for a 
minister to venture on so desperate an ex- 
pedient as that of a voluntary bankruptcy ; 
and though the House of Lords be alto- 
gether composed of proprietors of land, and | 
the House of Commons chiefly, and conse- | 
quently neither of them can be supposed 
to have great property in the funds, yet | 
the connexions of the members may be so 
great with the proprietors as to render 
them more tenacious of public faith than | 
prudence, policy, or even justice, strictly 
speaking, requires.” And here followed a | 
passage respecting our foreign relations, | 
which he thought was worthy of particular | 
attention,—“ And perhaps, too, our foreign 
enemies may be so politic as to discover 
that our safety lies in despair, and may | 
not therefore show the danger open and 
barefaced till it be inevitable. The balance 
of power in Europe, our forefathers and | 
we, have deemed too unequal to be pre- | 
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served without our attention and assist- 
ance; but our children, weary of the 
struggle and fettered by incumbrances, 
may sit down secure and see their neigh- 
bours oppressed and conquered till at 
last they themselves and their creditors lie 
both at the mercy of some foreign con- 
queror.” 

This prediction, he hoped, would never 
be realised ; but the events to which it re- 


| ferred were worthy of being borne in mind. 


The hon. baronet then moved, as an 
amendment, ‘‘ That all the words after the 
word ‘that’ be omitted from the original 
motion, and the following be substituted : 
—‘‘a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the State of the Circulation of 
Promissory Notes under the value of five 
pound in England, and to report their ob- 
servations and opinions thereupon to the 
House, with reference to the expediency of 
making any alteration in the laws now in 
force relating thereto.” 

Mr. Liddell said, that, after the very 
able speech of his hon. friend,—a speech 
of which he might say “‘ nullum fere genus 
quod non tetigit, et nihil tetigrt quod non 
ornavit.” He would trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House only for a very few 
moments. Upon the theories connected 
with this question there were, he was 
aware, strong conflicting opinions amongst 
very high authorities ; and “ who should 
decide when doctors disagreed?” In this 
equipoise of theory, he would prefer to 
resort to practice, and to practice of which 
they had already experienced the results. 
It was under these impressions, that he 
objected to the measure now proposed by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, because 
he considered it partial, and founded ona 
very erroneous view of the great question 
to which it referred. In one point he did 


‘not concur with his hon. friend; for he 


thought that if government were prepared 


| to carry their own determination into full 


effect, it would be necessary to have some 
law to confine the circulation of the small 
notes to Scotland ; for without that measure 
they would, no doubt, circulate within the 
English border. But he had no doubt 
that the general measure for diminishing 
the small-note currency in England, would 


create great consternation in the country ; 


and, feeling how he was circumstanced in 
a county bordering on Scotland, and being 
convinced of the advantages that would 
result from a continuance of that circula- 
tion, he felt bound to support the amend- 
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ment of the hon. baronet. He had fol- | country on this important subject. He 
lowed the right hon. gentleman with the | had great reliance on the respectability of 
greatest attention throughout the whole of | the country bankers, and he thought it 
his speech, and certainly there were some | hard that the people—he now particularly 
parts of it which he had heard with comfort | alluded to the northern counties of Eng- 
and satisfaction; those parts, namely, | land—should be deprived of their services, 
where he shewed that the amount of the | while they saw the privileges denied to 
currency was not likely to undergo any | them exercised by bankers on the other 
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contraction from the meditated change, 
and that no difficulty would be felt in 
supplying the vacuum created by the notes 


| side of the border. Believing that a paper 
currency on a metallic basis was not only 
practicable but extremely useful, he cheer- 


withdrawn with a metallic circulation. | fully supported the amendment. 

This he had heard with pleasure ; but still | Mr. S. O’ Brien said, he considered a 
the House must be aware how much ap- | paper currency not only cheap but useful. 
prehension was felt in the country upon | It had been objected to the paper system, 
the subject. Petitions had been poured in , that it had given rise to the wildest specu- 
from almost all the manufacturing districts, , lations. That was true to a certain extent ; 
praying for a repeal of the act which was | but then it should also be considered, that 
now to be enforced, and he wished to ex- ; it had given rise to the most useful enter- 
press his conviction, that it was not merely | prise, which had given employment to 
from the change in the course of next , thousands, and had realized large fortunes 
year that he apprehended difficulty, but | to many honourable and industrious indi- 





that the very expectation of the measure | viduals. He could not see, if the public 


had already produced evil, had pressed | 
like a dead-weight upon the currency, and 
had had a most injurious effect upon 
prices, as well as impeded all those trans- 


actions in commerce, which contributed | 


so materially to the benefit of society. 
Much had been said, in the course of the 
evening, upon the subject of taxation, and 
it was generally admitted, that high taxa- 


tion could not be consistent with low | 


prices—that we were unable to support the 
taxation of the paper standard, with the 
prices of the metallic standard. An hon. 
member, at an earlier period of the even- 
ing, had called upon government to reduce 
taxation by an effectual economy in our 
expenditure; but the nation had unhappily 
contracted a debt of 800 millions, of which 
the interest must be paid by taxation ; and 
if our fleets and armies were reduced to 
their state before the war—if pensions and 
sinecures were abolished—and if his ma- 
jesty’s ministers served their country for 
nothing, we should still be burthened with 
a heavy taxation, and the more prices 
were lowered, the more oppressive would 
that taxation be experienced. He trusted 


that, under these circumstances, they | 


should have the vote of that hon. member 


in support of the amendment; for there | 


could not be a doubt that with such a debt 
we could not continue to pay the taxes, 
without the aid of a paper currency, be it 


regulated as it might. He was anxious to | 
support the amendment, because he well | 


knew the opinion which prevailed in the 


were secured by proper regulations, from 
| the dangers to be apprehended from what 
was called over-trading, where the danger 
was of making the trial, or rather of con- 
tinuing that which had been already made, 
and had been on the whole successful. 
As to the danger of over-issues, he thought 
it was only imaginary, as long as the Bank 
of England had the power of contracting 
its issues at pleasure. Besides, when we 
‘talked of the danger of the issue of small 
notes, he would ask, what security did 
| their abolition afford against the insol- 
/vency of private bankers? There was 
none he contended, which they might not 
| have at the present moment, and with a 
small-note currency. On the whole, he 
thought that a paper currency, founded on 
a metallic basis, was that which the coun- 
| try required, and without which we could 
not go on, with such a weight of debt as 
| the country had to bear. 
| Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that in his 
| view of it, the whole tendency of the hon. 
| baronet’sspeech resolved itself into a recom- 
'mendation of a depreciated paper-curren- 
cy. Then, he put it to the House, 
whether it would not be the more direct 
course for the hon. baronet to avow dis- 
_tinctly and at once what was his real ob- 
| ject, and to bring it forward ina more 
tangible form. The hon. baronet had in- 
troduced a variety of extraneous topics, 
but no one who had attended to the course 
of his reasoning could fail to come to the 
| conclusion, that the great end and aim of 
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the speech was the introduction of a de- 
preciated currency. He would ask any 
one who recollected the discussions of 
1822, and the several debates in that 
House since then, whether they could 
consider such a position tenable? After 
the experience of the ever-to-be-lamented 
Bank restriction of 1797, it was a matter 
of regret that all we had experienced of 
the evils of a paper system were not sufli- 
cient to deter hon. members from a wish 
to have recourse again to that erroneous 
system, which, sooner or later, was cer- 
tain to bring after it the most ruinous con- 
sequences. Could the House forget thie 
sufferings which the country had endured 
from that system, and from which she 
was not yet wholly recovered? Could 
hon. members banish from their recollec- 
tions, the kind of intoxication which pre- 
vailed in the country from the year 1797 
to 1813, in adventures and enterprises of 
the wildest character? To what did 
these owe their origin but to the paper 
system? No doubt many of the evils to 
which he alluded were brought on in per- 
fect ignorance, and without any bad inten- 
tion on the part of those by whom they 
were heaped on tlhe country. Many of 
these were themselves the greatest suffer- 
ers; but the injury to the country was not 
the less. The blindness with which they 
hurried on, affected thousands, in whose 
case most of the evils of a depreciated 
paper system were fully demonstrated ; 
and yet, before the country was quite re- 
covered from those effects, what was the 
remedy proposed by the hon. baronet ? 
Why, a return to the same depreciated 
paper. Then, notwithstanding all the 
evils of 1797, we were to go back to the 
same system! It was said, that the debt 
was contracted in a depreciated paper cur- 
rency ; but though that was unavoidable 
under the circumstances in which the 
country was then placed, it was under a 
solemn pledge of parliament, that a sound 
currency should be restored within six 
months after the termination of the war. 
Now, did the hon. baronet imagine that 
it would be restored by his proposition ? 
What had tended to restore itin 1816? 
Why, the breaking of many of the coun- 
try banks. ‘That had produced intinite 
mischief in the country ; and when par- 
liament determined to resort to a metallic 
currency, it only did that which the frailty 
of the machinery of the paper sysicin was 
doing long before.—He admired the speech 
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of the hon. baronet, and admitted its 
great ability, though he differed from 
most of the conclusions to which the hon, 
baronet had come. He had mixed up a 
variety of topics which did not belong to 
the subject, and, as the result of his argu- 
ments, advised the House not to tamper 
with the currency,—the very thing to 
which all his own arguments tended. He 
advised them, at the moment they had got 
a sound currency, which, if it could be ef- 
fected at all, could not be so except by 
causes which would be ruinous in a paper 
system; at that moment he advised them 
to go to sea in search of six or seven dif- 
ferent positions, a course, which instead of 
tending to settle men’s minds, would only 
disturb that which every man must wish 
to see fixed and at rest. He contended 
that the hon. baronet had shown no cause 
which should induce the House to agree 
to his prop»sition. He had, no doubt, 
quoted very high authorities in support 
of his view of the case; and to those au- 
thorities he was disposed to bow, but not 
so to the inferences which the hon. baro- 
net would wish to draw from their opini- 
ons. Itneeded not, however, any of those 
high authorities to convince him, that 
convertibility into gold was the proper 
foundation of a paper currency; but, ad- 
mitting that, to a certain extent, that 
would operate as a security, it would not 
always guard against the excess of quan- 
tity in the issues. The remedy now pro- 
posed by the government was, like many 
others, nauseous and painful; but it was 
to put an end to an evil which had often 
convulsed the country to its centre, and 
against the recurrence of which we ought 
to guard.—The hon. baronet had quoted, 
to no good purpose, that there was no one- 
pound note circulation in 1793; but even 
with the five-pound note currency at that 
time there was no security in case of a 
sudden war.—The act which it was now 
wished to repeal was passed under the 
agonizing infliction of 1825, when the 
great amount of paper money in circula- 
tion beyond that required by the actual 
want of ‘society induced speculation of 
every description. It was then found ne- 
cessary to limit the power which was so 
capable of being abused. The thing to 
be desired was, to bring back the circula- 
tion to the state in which it stood previ- 
ously to 1797, when small notes were 
never circulated to any great extent. To 
prevent the circulation of those notes was 
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an actno less of humanity than policy, 
for it was the poorer classes who were the 
greatest sufferers on the occasion of a pa- 
nic. By extending the quantity of gold 
in circulation, a remedy was provided to 
which application might constantly be 
made, without producing any of those 
shocks to which a currency composed 
principally of paper was always liable. 
Notwithstanding the restriction in 1797, 
it was not till 1803 or 1804, that the de- 
preciation of money was felt, owing to the 
currency being full of gold. Under the 
system which it was the wish of the hon. 
baronet to continue in existence, the Bank 
of England was obliged to provide securi- 
ty, not only for its own circulation, but for 
that of the country bankers. What he 
meant was, that the responsibility of the 
country banks finally resolved itself into 
that of the Bank of England. From 
that responsibility it was desirable to re- 
lieve the Bank. It was not fair that they 
should be obliged to keep gold in their 
coffers, not only for their own security, 
but to guard against emergencies which 
might rush upon them, as in 1825. It 


was fortunate that the Bank of England | 
had withdrawn its one-pound notes from | 
circulation previously to 1825; for that | 


circumstance enabled it to throw them out 


again, to the great relief of the country | 
The Bank acted wisely in re-is- | 


banks. 
suing their one-pound notes in that con- 


juncture ; though he thought it wrong that | 


such a power, either for good or ill, should 
be vested inany body of men. It was im- 
portant to remember, that the Bank of 
England bad voluntarily withdrawn their 
one-pound notes from circulation to the ex- 
tent of seven millions, without producing 
the slightest alarm or inconvenience. As 
far as experience went, therefore, it was 
against the hon. baronet? The hon. ba- 
ronet had made a most overcharged state- 
ment of the dangers to be apprehended 
from carrying into full effect the measure 
now in progress. The currency was now 
at par; and could it be supposed, that 
the withdrawing the country bank one- 
pound notes from circulation would en- 
hance the value of money to the extent re- 
presented by the hon. baronet? When 
the four millions of one-pound notes should 
be withdrawn from circulation, would not 
their place be instantly supplied by four 
millions of sovereigns? Could any man 
doubt that such would be the case? It 
was also quite certain, that when the one- 
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pound notes were withdrawn from circula- 
tion, the country banks would issue a 
larger quantity of five-pound notes which 
would keep up the amount of the currency 
to its present extent.—There appeared to 
exist a misapprehension as to the object 
of the act respecting one-pound notes, 
which it was desirable to correct. Some 
persons seemed to think, that the act pro- 
vided that no one-pound notes should cir- 
culate after April 1829. Now, all that 
the act provided was, that none should be 
issued after that time, but left those then 
in circulation untouched. That was cal- 
culated to prevent any shock which might 
be experienced from suddenly stopping 
the circulation of one-pound aoctes. A 
more opportune moment than the present 
could not occur for carrying the Jaw into 
effect. There never could be a_ period 
when four millions could be better spared 
from the circulation than now. He trust- 





| ed that no one would be led away by the 
| hope of deriving advantage from the de- 
| preciation of the currency. Let the legis- 
| lature once enter upon that course, and 
| they would not know where to stop. 
Every pretext would be seized hold of for 
effecting that object. A reference to the 
| pages of our history would show, that the 
| greatest disasters had invariably resulted 
| from the depreciation of the currency by 
| the government. The measure now in pro- 
gress had been adopted after mature deli- 
beration. He implored the House to main- 
tain that measure, steadily and stedfastly, 
as the only means of affording the coun- 
try security against the dangers which 
had resulted from fluctuations of the cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Maberly said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman proposed to bring in a bill, the 
effect of which would be, to prevent the 
circulation of Scotch notes in England; 
and that measure he wished to introduce, 
after a committee had sat to inquire into 
the subject of the circulation of Scotland, 
and had recommended parliament not to 
interfere with that circulation.—The busi- 
ness of the Scotch banks was carried on in 
the same manner as those of London.— 
Their exchanges were regularly made 
twice a week; and the consequence was, 
that there could be no over-issue of paper. 
If that system was changed, the poor 
would be deprived of the power of invest- 
ment of smail sums, while, as it at present 
stood, it was prevented from becoming in- 
juvious, by the frequent exchanges among 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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the bankers. The circulation thus exist- 
ing in Scotland was not confined to that 
country, but extended to the adjoining 
English counties; and if this circulation 
was changed, great distress would be 
brought upon Scotland and the districts 
in this country, where it was now the me- 
dium of payments; for in the northern 
parts the people depended on that circu- 
lating medium, and made their exchanges 
on Scotland with it three times a week. 
As the bill now proposed applied only to 
that part of England, he thought it was 
not a necessary measure, and he should, 
therefore, support the amendment. 

Mr. Baring said, he should not take up 
much time in delivering his opinion on the 
subject, although it was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest importance. The original 
motion had been confined to a certain 
point; but the hon. baronet near him had 
gone into the discussion of the larger 
subject. He did not regret that the de- 
bate had thus taken a larger range, nor 
that the House had of late had frequent 
discussions upon this great question. It 
was to be recollected, that the charter of 
the Bank of England would, in a few 
years, expire, and it was time for them to 
sharpen their wits upon the important sub- 
ject of banking, in order that they might 
be able to see which was the best course to 
be pursued, whether the system that was 
now in use in Scotland, and whether it 
would be advisable to introduce that 
system into England when the Bank charter 
was done away with here. After all that 
had been so plainly and dogmatically laid 
down on the subject of the currency, it 
was clear that there were no great ques- 
tions on which most persons, both within 
and without those walls, were so complete- 
ly, as it were, learning their lessons, as 
upon the questions of the circulation and 
the banking system. Indeed, he felt it 
necessary himself to speak with a degree 
of diffidence on the subject, when it ap- 
peared that as yet hardly any principle 
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there were not perhaps more than 12,000 
guineas in gold in the kingdom, the public 
should return to a metallic currency, and 
cash payments should be resumed in a 
country so extensively engaged in trade 
and commerce, the present generation 
could hardly be too modest in expressing 
its sentiment. After the opinions which 
the House had listened to from the late 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, and 
the hon. member for Carlisle, the House 
would, perhaps, be inclined to consider 
jointly with himself that the question was 
one of no small difficulty. ‘The proposi- 
tion of the latter was not merely whether 
the circulation of the one-pound notes 
should be permitted in this district, but 
invoived a much wider question. The de- 
liberate depreciation of the currency by 
any public act was one which must always 
have the effect of startling most persons. 
It was revolting to a generous and honour- 
able mind. It had been said by some, 
that it might be a question whether it 
might not be wise to let matters rest, ra- 
ther than run the risk of disturbing them. 
His hon; friend, impressed with a sense of 
the dangerous tendency of a measure of 
that kind, had described a depreciation of 
the currency, as the worst act of the worst 
of tyrants; yet the House would recollect 
that this was precisely the act of the House 
of Commons. There was as much injus- 
tice in increasing the value of money by 
an act of that House, as in decreasing 
the quantity of money in the market. In 
this instance, the hon. member for Carlisle 
had not overstated his objection; and per- 
haps if that question were to be decided 
over again, the House might not come to 
exactly the same conclusion. Whatever 
were the difficulties of that period, we 
were now out of that situation. He could 
not therefore consent, as circumstances 
now stood, to vote in favour of the com- 
mittee proposed by his hon. friend, if it 
were even limited in its inquiry to the 
subject matter of the present bill, much 
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had been established, notwithstanding the | less if it were intended to embrace the 
opinions which had been given to the | subject of the depreciation of the curren- 
world, under the sanction of some men of | cy generally within its inquiry. To such 
great name,—Mr. Horner, for instance, | a course he confessed that, notwithstand- 


and the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
who was certainly no ordinary authority. 
Indeed, when it was recollected, that it 


had been settled by a vote of that House, | 


during a period when theywere experienc- 
ing all the pressure of a long war, that 
within a few months, and that, too, when 








ing the able and eloquent address of his 
hon. friend, he felt a decided reluctance. 
He should now apply himself to the bill 
before the House. The legislature had, 
it would be in their recollection, passed a 
law to put an end to the circulation of 
one-pound notes in England finally next 
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year; and now the right hon. gentleman 
opposite applied for leave to bring in a bill 
to prevent the Scotch bankers’ small 
notes from having a concurrent circula- 
tion with Bank of England paper, in the 
northern counties of England. This even- 
ing came the motion of the hon. member 
for Carlisle, which brought forward the 
whole question. Whether the legislature 
had been right or wrong in stopping the 
circulation and putting an end to the 
system of small notes, he would not stop 
to igquire, further than to observe, that if 
they, in doing so, had done wrong, this, 
perhaps, was the best opportunity they 
had, or could have, to retrieve their error. 
If they continued that restriction, it was 
clear that something must be done to 
render it operative; for already these 
Scotch notes had invaded and entered 
Carlisle by storm, and would be soon 
found on to the Trent. 


It was impossible to prevent such a | 


consequence. ‘The notes would be circu- 
lated by bankers in large towns, on account 
of the profit; and no doubt they would, by 
degrees, come creeping up from the northern 
parts of the country, and possess them- 
selves of the capital. If they suffered 
the nuisance of one-pound notes — he 
called it a nuisance, because the House 
had, in fact, so described it in their resolu- 
tion,—it would be a great injustice to say, 
that the English bankers should not be 
permitted to take part in it, but that the 
Scotch bankers should alone enjoy all the 
profits resulting from it. The hon. baronet 


had said “Wait until the Scotch notes | 


had made this progress ;” but that hon. 
baronet had shewn, by his own speech, and 
by reference to a petition from Carlisle, 
that that progress had already been made; 
for, in that petition, mention was made 
of the inconvenience the people of Car- 
lisle would suffer if they were deprived of the 
advantages arising from the circulation of 
these notes. He ought to add, that the 
hon. baronet, and the hon. gentleman 
who had last spoken, had both mentioned 


the distress which Carlisle would suffer if | 


deprived of this circulating medium; he 
thought that they were both mistaken in 
this respect, for the distress would fall 
upon the Scotch bankers, and not upon 
the people of Carlisle; for the former 
must furnish the money to take up the 
notes they had issued, if the circulation of 
those notes were put an end to. If the 
bankers who had issued those notes had 
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been resident in Carlisle, certainly the in- 
convenience of the change would fall on 
that place, for they must furnish the money 
to take up the notes which had been in 
circulation ; but if the present measure 
were carried, that expense and inconveni- 
ence would fall upon the Scotch bankers 
alone. He believed, however, that the 
difficulties of this change had been much 
exaggerated ; especially as the notes in 
circulation amounted only to two millions, 
and from those that were actually in cir- 
culation, the right hon. gentleman said, 
that one tenth must be deducted for the 
amount of notes kept in the coffers of 
individuals, or in the hands of bankers;— 
and a reduction of 200,000/. would be 
thus effected.— No doubt the right hon.gen- 
tleman was right in this calculation; but 
he should have thought that two millions 
were too low an estimate, and should have 
placed it at least one million and a half 
higher. However that might be, there was 
| no doubt that the change would operate at 
| first to produce considerable distress in 
the local districts in which it occurred. 
In the immediate neighbourhood it would 
be a sinking of capital to that extent, and 
would so far be a loss to the banker, and 
through him to his customers, who must 
suffer from the want of accommodation 
consequent on such a change. But the 
banker was not called on to bear this 
change at once and unexpectedly: he 
_had been years preparing for it, and by 
| this time his preparations ought to be 
| complete. It was, therefore, impossible to 
feel the alarm which some hon. mem- 
| bers had spoken of as the consequence of 
| alarge sale of Exchequer bills for the pur- 
| pose of obtaining the ready money, which 
| they believed to be the necessary result of 
such a change, since that sale must take 
| place in a market, in which the purchasers 
would be obliged to them for a sale of ten 
' times the amount. There would, therefore, 
| be no difficulty in realising the capital 
| necessary to meet the change. — The 
| question was, whether the notes now in 
circulation were actually wanted? 1f they 
were, the buying them up would bea waste 
of capital to that extent, and the country 
bankers ought to be allowed, not only to 
keep those notes in circulation, but to 
increase by six millions, the circulation of 
small notes, in order to replace those 
which had already been withdrawn. In 
saying this, he did not mean to undervalue 
the conyeniences of a small-note circu- 
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lation; but if sucha circulation were per- | country required. 


severed in, he thought that the circulation 
of the notes of country bankers was more 
valuable than that of the branch banks 
of the Bank of England. The country 
banker gave accommodation aud facilities 
for trading, to all the tradesmen who sur- 
rounded him: the object of the branch 
banks was, to send up all they obtained to 





the great gulph, there to be employed for | 


the benefit of the Bank, of which they 
formed a part. He did not mean to deny 
that the branch banks afforded facilities to 
tradesmen ; but the others were certainly 
more useful to persons of that description. 
He acknowledged that any thing which 
the House could safely do, it was their 
duty to attempt. It was their duty, as 
far as they could, to make money cheap ; 
but they had a further duty to perform ; 
for, while, on the one hand, every circum- 
stance of interest, of policy, and of feel- 
ing, 
cheap, on the other hand, it was necessary | 
that they should preserve a steady and | 
consistent course, and that their weainae | 
should be strictly regulated by prudence. 


The moment they de “parted from the line | 
which prudence required them to pursue, | 
they were in danger of running into the | 


opposite extreme. In 
stance, the great 
mitted was that cf encouraging an over- 
laxity, by which capital seemed to be in- 
creased to a most enormous extent. 
ing in mind the principle of adhering to 
the rules which prudence dictated, they 
might be safe; but they must cautiously 
avoid depreciating the circulation on the 
one hand, and cramping and strangling it 
on the other. He was anxious to keep 
out as much paper as possible; that was 
his first principle, limiting the amount of 
paper upon the principles he had already 
stated. His next principle was, that 
the paper of country banks was more 
useful than that of the branch banks. 


1825, for in- | 
mistake they had com- | 


Keep- | 
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That amount must be 
different in different circumstances, and 
all contractions of the currency altered 
the state of things. When the country 
was saturated with a metallic circulation, 
it could afford for any cccasional demands 
which might arise more than if that me- 
tallic circulation was small. If there 
were 20,000,0001. of gold in the country, 
and 10,000, 0002. of paper, or 10,000,0002. 


of gold, and 20,000,000/. of paper, the 


demand for one or two millions of specie 
would operate very differently in the one 
case, from what it would in the other; 
and experience had proved that, if they 
banished gold essentially from circulation, 
they would not have sufficient means to 
meet such a demand. It had been said, 


that, in the case of Scotland, this paper 


would induce them to make money | 
| safe in England. 


circulation was pertectly safe ; and it had 
been observed, that while that was the 
case, the same circumstances which made 
it safe in Scotland could not make it un- 
That argument, in one 
| point, was ” unanswerable ; ‘bat it did not 
furnish a reason why Scotland should be so 


far favoured as to enjoy a circulation which, 


. England. 


though perfectly safe there, might, from 
the operation of other circumstances, be 
unsafe if introduced into this country. It 
was true that the paper circulation had 
existed longer in Scotland than here, and, 
on that account, the Scotch had some 
claim to say that we had begur an experi- 
ment in England where paper circulation 
was more recent, but that we ought not to 
carry it into that country. Still, however, 
there could be no doubt, that if a paper 
circulation was dangerous in Eng- 
land, there was as much danger in the 
Scotch paper, so far as it went, as in any 
paper that might be issued in any part of 
Suppose, for instance, the 
county of Kent had a paper circulation of 
its own: that paper might be beneficial to 


' that county, and yet, at the same time, 


— The question, then, was, as to the. 
difference, in that respect, between Scot- 
land and one of the counties of England. 


security on which this paper was circulat- 
ted ;—or, in other words, the convertibility 


of it into specie; for the moment they | 


abandoned t 
doned that which gave security to the cir- 
culation. 
practical ability to meet all demands that 


that convertibility, they aban-— 


dangerous, if extended to the other parts 
of England. He thought there was no 


It was to be hoped that, as they had 
done in former times, they would now be 


‘able to maintain the circulation without 


It was not the Jegal but the 


constituted the real security of the circu- | 


lating medium ; as it had been truly stated, 
that no man could say what at all times 
was the proper amount of specie that the 


the intreduction of that paper currency 
which had been proved to be dangerous. 
It had been said, that, if they suppressed 
the circulation of Scotch paper in the 
north of England, they would diminish 
the accommodation and facilities now 
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enjoyed there from that circulation ; and 
they had been recommended to allow a 
proper circulation in England, similar to 
that in Scotland, and under the same 
securities. He must, however, state, 
that those very Scotch banks, for which 
exemption had been claimed by way of 
preference, had as much pressed, in 1825, 
upon the Bank of England, as any of the 
country banks here. There was no doubt 
of their solidity, and they did not generally 
suffer from those occasional runs which 
affected banks in this country, which were 
often less able to bear such a misfortune. 
There were some who had felt much alarm 
—notwithstanding the advantages of a 
country circulation—lest parliament should 
permit, what they had properly called, a 
coining of money in any shape whatever in 
the country towns. ‘There was something 
so monstrous in the proposition to allow 
this, and they had had so many instances 
of the misery which, in consequence of it, 
had fallen upon the small towns, that it 
was difficult to say whether the system 
carried with it such redeeming qualities, 
as to induce the government to tolerate it 
to any extent. That question was one of 
great importance ; especially with respect 
to the termination of the Bank Charter; 
but it was still more important, when con- 
sidered with a view to establish the bank- 
ing system of the country on solid grounds. 
It had been said, that some were advocates 
for depreciation being effected openly ; 
while others supported what would amount 
to depreciation, by favouring a standard 
silver currency. The right hon. gentleman 
who had made that remark, seemed to 
have alluded to him (Mr. Baring) ; and he 
might, therefore, be permitted to make a 
few observations on that subject. He 
had never wished to return to any standard 
of currency older than that of 1778. Be- 
fore that period it was legal for any person 
to carry gold or silver to the Mint, for the 
purpose of having it coined: the conse- 
quence of which was, that the coin was 
debased, as soon as the price of gold and 
silver became such as to render it the 
interest of any man to convert the metal 
he possessed into coin. These prices had 
varied in such a manner as often to induce 
men to do this; and a law was passed 
which put an end to the practice, and 
threw the country upon the gold currency. 
From the time of William 3rd, up to that 
period, gold and silver had been the no- 
minal circulating medium; but gold was 
VOL, XIX, 
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the practical currency of the kingdom, 
because it was cheaper ; and, as the Mint 
was open to any man, of course he chose 
to pay his debts in the cheapest manner, 
and therefore adopted the expedient of 
discharging them in gold. But, in the 
year 1778, a difference taking place in the 
price of these metals, the change he had 
already adverted to was the consequence, 
and silver would have become, from that 
circumstance, the practical currency of 
the kingdom, if the coining of that metal 
had not been stopped, upon the represen- 
tations contained in a pamphlet written by 
the earl of Liverpool, the father of the 
present noble lord. If that coinage had 
been continued, it would have made a 
difference of 4 per cent. in the value of 
the currency. A pound of silver might 
be bought for 59s. 6d., and might be coined 
into 62s. By adopting a gold currency, 
the value of the circulating medium had 
been advanced: while, if it had remained 
asin 1778, it would have been depreciated 
to the extent he had already stated.—In 
his opinion, no injury would be done by 
the entire resumption of the system of 
cash-payments. There had been so great 
and so complete a derangement of the 
currency, through the introduction of dif- 
ferent sorts of paper into the circulation, 
that it would, perhaps, be impracticable, 
possibly needless, to tie the Bank of Eng- 
land down to the old system. In order to 
form a just standard, the silver currency 
should be applied in a just proportion. A 
considerable relaxation would take place 
by adopting the standard in both metals. 
Considering how sensibly we as a nation 
felt the effects of the debt, we ought not 
to afiect the coxcombry of having the 
neatest piece of coin in our pockets, but 
sacrifice convenience to the public good. 
Its size was the great objection made to 
the use of silver in a large proportion. 
There was a difficulty, certainly, in getting 
over this objection. One object, however, 
ought never to be lost sight of in regu- 
lating our circulating medium; namely, 
keeping out the paper. Through the in- 
strumentality of the Bank of England the 
standard could be effectually regulated, 
by an adjustment of the precious metals 
in circulation. He sincerely hoped that 
ministers would turn their thoughts to the 
subject during the recess. He felt little 
disposed to go into the question, as it 
related to the right hon. gentleman’s bill ; 
— less was he disposed to agitate, on 
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such an occasion, the general question, 
which at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, ought to be approached with great 
circumspection. 

Lord Howick thought, that the Restric- 
tion act, and also the act of 1819, was 
a piece of injustice; but he did not, 
therefore, think, that they should now do 
another act of injustice, which they would 
do if they retraced their steps, and again 
depreciated the currency. He should, 
however, vote for the amendment of his 
hon. friend, on the simple ground, that it 
was worthy of inquiry, as a paper was 
so much cheaper than a metallic currency, 
whether it could not also be made as safe 
as a metallic one. He thought it was no 
argument, because a paper currency had 
failed under a bad system of banking, 
perhaps the worst that ever existed, that 
it must necessarily fail under a system, 
with proper regulations, and with all those 
checks and safeguards which might be 
devised. No step should be taken which 
added unnecessarily to the burthens of the 
country. An inquiry could do no harm; 
and if it ended in suggesting proper checks, 
the country might be able again to have 
a paper currency, which was to be wished, 
on account of its cheapness. The chan- 
cellor of the Exchequcr had stated, that 
at present, the gold currency amounted 
to 22,000,0002., and he supposed that the 
annual expense of keeping that sum in 
circulation, was not less than 1,200,000. 
By keeping a metallic currency in cireu- 
lation, therefore, a tax of 1,200,0002. a 
year was levied on the people. If the re- 
sult of the committee proposed by his hon. 
friend should be, that a paper currency 
might be substituted for a gold one with 
proper checks, the whole of this expense 
would be saved. This was, he thought, a 
sufficient ground for going into inquiry. 
He would at least suffer the country bank- 
notes to be continued in circulation until 
the year 1833 ; at which period when the 
Bank charter came to be considered, the 
whole subject miglit be reviewed with ad- 
vantage to the country. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he could not 
but consider the argument of the right 
hon. gentleman a most lame and impotent 
reply to the admirable specch of the hon, 
baronet (the member for Carlisle). At 
the same time, with the experience they 
had unfortunately had of the results of the 
inquiries of committees, he could by no 
means vote for the hon. baronet’s amend- 
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ment. It was to the miserable blunders 
of the committee of 1810, that most of 
the evils to which the country had since 
been exposed, must be traced : whilst, to 
the still more inconceivable blunders of 
the committee of 1819, all the mischiefs 
which had fallen upon us in later years, 
were mainly to be attributed. He had 
always been of opinion, that the stoppage 
of 1797 was occasioned by our having 
come to the point when the standard in 
gold of twenty-three years—and_ twenty- 
three years only,—under the increase of 
the debt, could no longer be maintained ; 
and that the attempt to force things back 
to that standard was neither more nor 
less than madness. What ought now to 
be done, was a much more difficult 
question. He certainly did not wish to 
see the issue of one-pound notes again 
in the hands of private individuals. At 
the same time, he must express his asto- 
uishment at the statements of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and he confessed 
he could not but entertain strong doubts 
of the accuracy of his calculation, both 
as to the amount of the one-pound notes 
still in circulation, and as to that of the 
gold and silver now circulating in the 
country. The zight hon. gentleman also 
in his view, greatly underrated the amount 
of coin, which would be rendered neces- 
sary, by calling in the one-pcund notes, 
as he was convinced that a much greater 
proportion of sovereigns would be required 
than would go to the mere replacing the 
smaller paper. The hon. gentleman 
ended by recommending the subject to 
the most careful investigation by the 
government; though, under present cir- 
cumstances, he could not vote for refer- 
ring it to the inquirics of a committee of 
the House. 

Sir M@. W. Ridicy said, he should not 
have risen, had it not been for a remark 
of the late Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade. He agreed with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the profit on one- 
pound notes was not of any consequence 
to the country bankers. But they had 
heard from the Vice-president of the Board 
uf Trade, that the great pressure which 
was felt in the year 1825 was chiefly 
caused by the pressure of the country 
bankers on the Bank of England for gold. 
Now this was a statement which he felt 
himself called on to deny. The country 
bankers had done no more than any other 


men. They who held the paper of the 
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Bank of England went to it, asthey had 
aright to do, and demanded gold for it. 
He, for one, only required that the Bank 
of England should act towards him, as he 
acted towards his customers. In fact, it had 
not acted so well ; forthe Bank of England 
had at one time not a guinea to meet the de- 
mands on it. What was the consequence ? 
Why, the country bankers assisted in cir- 
culating the one-pound notes of the Bank 
of England. They had acted in the most 
friendly manner towards the Bank of Eng- 
land. He spoke from personal experience : 
and he knew that for many days he had 
received, as a country banker, not a single 
guinea from the Bank of England —no- 
thing but Bank of England notes. As long 
as the public were satisfied, it was of no 
consequence to the country banker whether 
he paid in notes orin gold. The oily dif- 
rerence was in the difference of expense 
in the transport between paper and gold, 
It had been stated, as a charge against 
the country bankers, that they had caused 
the failures of 1825, and had spread rain 
over the country. A great number of in- 
dividuals, it had been said, had suffered, 
and he admitted that they had; but, as 
far as the country bankers were concerned, 
the picture was overcharged. In 1825 
and 1826 there were seven hundred and 
seventy country bankers, and of these sixty- 
three had stopped payment. Out of the 
sixty-three, twenty-three had subsequent- 
ly resumed their payments, and had paid 
20s. in the pound; and of the remainder, 
thirty-one were making arrangements for 
the payment of their debts, and there was 
a great hope that every farthing would be 
paid. The country bankers who had 
failed in 1826, had paid, on an average, 
17s. 6d. in the pound. It was a little too 
hard, therefore, to throw all the odium of 
the convulsion of 1825 and 1826 on the 
country bankers. In fact, they had been 
made the scape-goats for the ministers ; 
who had contributed, by their measures, 
to that convulsion. ‘They had been sup- 
ported by all the members from Scotland 
and Ireland in that House, when they 
brought in their bill in 1826; but, as soon 
as that was completed, these members be- 
sieged the ministers, compelled them -to 
give way, and allow the small-note circula- 
tion to be continued in Scotland and Ire- 
land. He pledged himself to prove, if 


they went into a committee, that there was 
not a single part of the Scotch system of 
banking, of any value, that had not been 
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adopted in every well-regulated country 
bank in England. If the government 
had acted with candour to the country 
bankers, that fact would have been proved 
before; and the famous—he might call it 
by another name, but he would adopt the 
more courteous—the famous letter of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer to the Bank 
of England, in 1826, would never have 
been heard of. He had no objection to 
the bill, nor did he object to the permis- 
sion of one-pound notes in Scotland; but 
he thought, as a country banker, though 
without suftering any improper bias to in- 
fluence him, that it was wrong to confine 
the cheap system to Scotland, when the 
evils of a bad system might be guarded 
against as effectually in this country. It 
was not the use but the abuse of a paper 
currency that had led to the misfortunes 
of the commercial world; and it was rash 
and unstatesmanlike to abandon a course 
altogether, which was only injurious, be- 
cause It was abused. For these reasons, 
he should vote for the committee. 

Mr. Huskisson said, it had been long 
his lot to address the House on all the ge- 
neral subjects which the hon. baronet had 
touched upon with a rapid and lucid view; 
but he would not go into a discussion, on 
the present occasion, upon the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, the conduct of the 
country banks, or the blunders, as an hon. 
member had described them, of the com- 
mitiees of 1810 and 1819. He regretted 
that he had not had the advantage that 
evening of hearing the speech of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. It was, 
therefore, that he wished very shortly to 
state the grounds on which he should vote 
for the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
and most decidedly against the amend- 
ment. He agreed with the noble lord, in 
the general proposition, that provided no 
risk or incenvenience attended the pro- 
ceeding, it was desirable to go into a com- 
mittee on such subjects; for the more 
they were inquired into, the more should 
we increase the stock of our practical ex- 
perience, the want of which had led to the 
errors we had committed, to the great de- 
triment of the national prosperity. But 
he would ask, was there no risk in unset- 
ling the mind of the public, as to what 
was to be the future state of the currency ? 
He had no hesitation in saying, that many 
questions must be brought under the con- 
sideration of sucha committee, if it should 
be appointed, the discussion of which’ 
2L2 
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could not fail toalarm the country. They 
would have to inquire into the subject of 
the restriction. The hon. baronet seemed 
anxious to avoid a panic, and had stated 
the evils that arose from great fluctua- 
tions; but, with all his well-founded aver- 
sion to those calamities, he was going the 
direct road to another panic, and to other 
fluctuations, if his suggestions should be 
adopted by the House. The first conse- 
quence of undertaking such an inquiry 
would be, the awakening of a general ex- 
pectation that they were about to restrain 
cash payments again; the next, that they 
were about to allow an unlimited issue of 
one-pound notes. Then would come the 
speculations and fluctuations which would 
naturally arise from such fruitful sources 
of extravagance and uncertainty; and 
thus would return the whole mass of those 
alarming evils, which every one concurred 
in deprecating. If they consented to re- 
peal the bil! of 1826, now that it was so 
near being carried into complete effect, 
they would invite back the whole host of 
afflictions under which the country had 
suffered. It was absurd to talk of a paper 
currency convertible into gold; for the 
moment they introduced paper they would 
banish coin, except such coin as was of 
lower denomination than the paper. It 
was impossible to retain either the present 
or any other amount of gold, except upon 
that condition; for if we returned to the 
issue of one-pound notes, we could not 
keep any coin in circulation, which was 
not less in value than the pound sterling. 
The noble lord had asked whether, in the 
present circumstances of the country, it 
would not be a great object to save the 
annual expense upon two and twenty mil- 
lions of gold currency. In the first place, 
the expense was comparatively of no im- 
portance ; and in the next place, the pro- 
vision which the noble lord had recom- 
mended, of a paper circulation convertible 
into gold, was a fallacy, as he had already 
shown; for when the paper was let in, the 
gold would disappear, and in this way 
they would soon be saved the whole ex- 
pense of a gold circulation.» They might 
vote the money; they might coin it ; but 
how could they retain it in the country? 
The hon. baronet, the member for Carlisle 
had talked of fluctuations as the greatest 
evil under which the country had suffered ; 
but this, instead of being an argument for 
going into a committee, was the greatest 
objection to such a proceeding, If they 
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allowed the country banks to go on in- 
creasing their own issues, and encouraging 
the spirit of speculation, which would be 
the consequence, the Bank of England 
would again be placed in the same situa- 
tion as in the year 1825, and would then, 
perhaps, realize, in its fullest extent, the 
ruin which it had experienced but partially 
on the former occasion. He would say 
that it was impossible, consistently with 
the interest of the country, to allow the 
country banks a power of adding to their 
circulation as they pleased. Supposing a 
rise of price to take place in consequence 
of a deficient harvest, the value of money 
would then be lowered. The high price 
of commodities would encourage the spe- 
culator to deal in those articles under an 
expectation that the advance would con- 
tinue; but then would come a glut, and 
then a fall, and then the fluctuations 
which precede a panic; and, finally, the 
panic itself, But, in the midst of all 
these changes, there was one commodity 
that would not rise, and that was the trea- 
sure deposited in the Bank of England ; 
so that unless they took some strong mea- 
sures, the effect of which was panic, they 
would not be able to check the spirit of 
speculation which the issue of country 
notes had encouraged. It was the want 
of a proper metallic currency that led to 
the difficulties of the year 1825; and 
therefore, as a measure of precaution, he 
would support the measure of 1826, in- 
stead of again unsettling the whole of the 
arrangements, which extended to all the 
country banks in England. He believed 
that, if the fact were ascertained, it would 
be found that most of the country bank- 
ers would rather see the system carried 
into complete effect, than abandoned on 
the very eve of its completion. When 
they knew, as he hoped they would by the 
decision of that night, that the arrange- 
ments would be completed, not disturbed, 
they would adopt amore settled principle 
of accommodation and credit, and pursue 
that course which was most consistent 
with the interests of the country, instead 
of wandering into those vague and uncer- 
tain chimeras, which must result from a 
vacillating spirit in the policy which pro- 
fessed to regulate their proceedings. 

Mr. Bright suggested, that the debate 
should be adjourned. 

Mr. Bankes was desirous that the mat- 
ter should go to a committee. If the 
chancelloy of the Exchequer did not 
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adopt the proposition, they might have an 
unlimited issue of small notes. He, how- 
ever, considered the circulation of a cer- 
tain portion of them necessary, and that, 
without inquiry, it would not be safe 
to adhere to the law of 1826. 

After a short desultory conversation, it 
was proposed to adjourn the debate to 
Thursday. The House divided; when 
there appeared, for the motion 82 ; against 
it 17:—majority 65. 

The debate was accordingly adjourned 
to Thursday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 5. 


Scorcu Serriement Biiy.] The 
Earl of Roseberry, in moving the second 
reading of the Scotch Settlement Bill, 
wished briefly to state the grounds upon 
which he had been led to support a mea- 
sure which tended rather to alleviate an 
existing evil than altogether to remove it. 
The influx of Irishmen into Scotland was 
known to be considerable ; and that being 
the fact, it appeared necessary that parlia- 
ment should adopt some measure for 
putting a stop to the evil which grew out 
of such a system; he alluded to the com- 
petition in labour, which gradually tended 
to introduce a degree of want and misery 
into the country, that had not before 
existed in it. Under this conviction, 
therefore, he felt that he should be guilty 
of a breach of duty, were he to refuse 
stepping forward; and if he had not the 
power of destroying the evil, at least to 
use his influence to alleviate it. ‘The point 
to which he more particularly wished to 
draw their lordships’ attention, was that 
part of the existing law which gave to all 
persons the power of claiming a settlement 
in Scotland, after a residence of three 
years; and he thought that the population 
would be better, as well as more useful, 
members of society, if the settlement was 
extended from three to seven years. He 
had already mentioned how the law stood 
at present, and he would now state that 
the consequence of such a measure was, 
that numbers of aged and infirm persons 
were continually migrating from Ireland, 
for the purpose alone of procuring a set- 
tlement after so short a pericd; and by 
that means of claiming that parochial 
relief, which they could not acquire in 
their own country. ‘The object of the bill 
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was merely to extend the period at which 
a claim could be made to a settlement, 
from three to seven years. 

Lord Melville opposed the bill, because 
it was the first attempt to introduce a 
different species of legislation for different 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. He con- 
tended that the natives of England and 
Ireland had a right to enter into Scotland. 
The bill would also be inoperative on 
account of the inaccuracy of keeping parish 
registers in Scotland, and the difficulty of 
ascertaining the claims of individuals. 
He opposed the bill on principle, and 
moved that it be read a second time that 
day three months. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he was sur- 
prised to hear the observations of the 
noble mover with regard to Ireland. The 
tenor of his speech could only be looked 
upon as a taint upon the character of the 
people of that country, and an indirect 
accusation of profligacy on their parts. 
The people of Ireland were armed with 
every principle of right, under the treaty 
of the Union: yet, since that treaty, the 
greatest inroads had been made upon their 
rights; and this was another attempt to 
iniict a further injury upon them. The 
cry now was, * Keep us from the Irish !” 
Some years back, the cry was, “ For 
Heaven’s sake keep us from the Scotch !” 
The great body of the people were, how- 
ever, now lcoking forward for a day of 
conciliation, and not of recrimination. 
He objected to the bill as drawing a line of 
demarcation between the inhabitanis of 
different parts of the same United empire. 
He did not wish to see such distinctions 
kept up, and looked forward to see all 
men made equal in the eye of the law. 

The Earl of Roseberry said, he had no 
wish to shew the slightest unkindness 
towards the Irish. The bill placed the 
Irish and English on the same footing. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that the 
proposed measure, under any circum- 
stances, could not place the Irishman in a 
worse situation than he was at home; but 
after a residence of seven years, it would 
be found to place him in a far better con- 
dition : for he would then be entitled to 
that settlement which he could never pro- 
cure in his own country. The object of 
the bill was, not to discourage Irishmen 
from going over to Scotland, but to pre- 
vent them from obtaining so easy a settle- 
ment as the present system entitled them 
to. He would rather the bill should be in 
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force against Scotchmen themselves, than 
thrown out altogether. 

The Earl of Rosslyn would never give 
his vote for a bill which would exclude 
Englishmen and Irishmen from obtaining 
a settlement in Scotland upon the same 
footing as the natives of that country. 

Lord Belhaven opposed the bill upon 
the same grounds. 

The Earl of Darnley could not vote for 
a bill which would exclude the natives of 
Ireland trom the enjoyment of advantages 
in another country, which they were 
deprived of in their own. 

The Earl of Roseberry, in consequence 
of the objections which had been made to 
the bill, was desirous of suggesting whe- 
ther it would not be better to have the 
bill read a second time, and on being 
committed to make such alterations as 
might be deemed necessary. 

Lord Melville had no objection to adopt 
the suggestion of the noble earl. 

The bill was read a second time, and 
committed for the 11th instant. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 5 

ArciBisnoror CantTERBURY’s BILL. ] 
The Attorney-General moved that the bill 
be read a third time. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that this bill had 
been considered a private bill. ‘The object 
of it was, to grant to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury power to appoint to an oflice 
in reversion, which he believed to be a 
mere sinecure. The Archbishop had a 
right to appoint the principal Registrar of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and 
to put into the patent one, two or even 
three lives. Now, the late Archbishop had 
put into this office his three sons. One 
of them was lately dead; and the present 
Archbishop wished to insert a new life into 
the patent : 
the late Archbishop refused to surrender 
their present patent, and so prevented the 
present Archbishop from inserting a new 
life in a new patent. The present Arch- 
bishop, therefore, came to the House and 
asked it to enable him to add a third life 
to the two which were now inserted in the 
patent ; the third life not taking any share 
of the profits of the office until the death 
of the two present holders. By giving him 
that power, the House would, he believed, 
perpetuate an office which levied 29,000/. 
a-year on the public. He therefore thought 


but the two surviving sons of 
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that the House ought not to grant such 
power, until it had some information rela- 
tive to the amount of the salaries, 
fees, and emoluments, received by the 
five principal Registrars of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, and knew 
something of the duties, if any, which 
they performed. For this information 
he had moved yesterday, and he therefore 
hoped that the Attorney-general would 
postpone the progress of this bill until the 
returns should be laid on the table. If 
the learned gentleman would not consent 
to the delay, he should move that the bill 
be read a third time that day week. 

The Attorney-general contended, that 
this was strictly a private bill. It had 
already undergone a strict ordeal in the 
Hlouse of Lords. He should therefore 
oppose the postponement, especially as a 
public report had been made respecting 
the office to which it referred; which 
report stated, that the duties of the office 
were executed with precision and regu- 
larity, and did not recommend any re- 
duction in the amount of fees paid to the 
ofiicers. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought, that the 
bill deserved the consideration of parlia- 
ment, if it were true that the office, of 
which it was intended to give away ‘the 
appointment, cost the public 29,0007. 
annually, The delay asked for was per- 
fectly reasonable. W hy should hon, gen- 
tlemen be placed in the invidious situa- 
tion of opposing a bill, with which, if in- 
formation were given, they might per- 
haps be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Wynn recommended that the third 
reading of the bill should be deferred fora 
week, on the ground, that further informa- 
tion should be laid before the House before 
the measure was passed. 

The third reading was accordingly 
postponed to this day sen’night. 


Improvement of Ireland— 


IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND—StaTE 
or tHe Poor.| Mr. Brownlow rose, in 
pursuance of notice, to lay before the 
House a petition from Dublin relative to 
the unemployed poor of Ireland. He be- 
gan hy expressing his regret and surprise, 
that not a single minister of the Crown 
was present, although he had some time 
since intimated his intention of bringing 
under the consideration of the House this 
evening a subject of so much importance 
to Ireland. He was bound to presume, 
however, that matters of greater interest 
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kept them away. Many public-spirited | enclosed a frightful degree of suffering 
and intelligent persons in Ireland felt the} among the labouring poor. No part of 


deepest concern at the present state of 
their unemployed countrymen; and al- 
though his majesty’s servants did not seem 
to think it necessary to attend, he was 
satisfied that the wants of the poor Irish 
need only be stated, to excite, not merely 
unavailing sympathy, but immediate and 
practical relief. This @ocument had been 
well considered, and drawn up by a number 
of public-spirited individuals, consisting of 
noblemen, members of parliament, geatle- 
men, merchants and traders in Ireland, 
who had thought it their duty to come to 
parliament with the statement of the evil, 
and the suggestion of such remedics as 
they thought applicable. He was a member 
of that society, and was, therefore, cogni- 
zant of its motives; it was not unaptly 
stated to be a body co-operating for the 
improvement of Ireland. The petitioners 
asserted, that they had no party object in 
view: they had, therefore, not said one 
word about the Catholic claims, or church 
property, which were sure to excite strong 
feelings whenever they were mentioned. 

They came before the House with an intel- 
ligible statement of plain facts: they sct 
out with remarking, that the House was in 
possession of documents to shew, that one- 

fourth of the houses in Dublin were in a 
stale of insolvency. Dublin, once the 

abode of the wealthy, the titled, and the 

intelligent, affording employment and 

plenty for its poor, was now to be looked 

upon as an insolvent metropolis, the sink 

of indigence and misery. Many of her 

most respectable citizens had appeared in 

the Gazette as bankrupts, and many others 

had retired from trade after compounding 

with their creditors. In spite of the unex- 

ampled cheapness of provisions, the differ- 
ent mendicant asylums were infinitely more 
crowded this year than in the year pre- 
ceding. The population was increasing, 


England, the continent, or the world, 
could exhibit similar distress. The peti- 
tioners adverted to the various reports 
which had been made by committees on 
the state of Ireland, and the few, if any, 
attempts to give them efficacy. The report 
of 1819 admitted the growing excess of 
population above the demand for labour, 
and the accession of wretchedness which 
was visible on the face of the country. The 
committee of 1825, stated one-third of the 
labouring population to be destitute of 
employment,—a fact known in England 
and Scotland, as well as in Ireland; for 
the shores of these countries were beset, 
from the facility of steam navigation, by 
poor Irish emigrants, seeking employment 
to the exclusion of the native labouring 
classes, and the great augmentation of 
their local poor-rates. This pauper emi- 
gration from Ireland spoke for itself: he 
blamed not the English people for wishing 
to check it; for he knew it must severely 
injure them. The petitioners, after refer- 
ting to the distress of the population of 
Dublin, adverted to the general agricultu- 
ral depression. They complained, with 
reason, of the absentee owners of the soil, 
who were, in general, the prime curse of 
Ireland ; for surely it was dishonourable 
to draw the means of wealth and affluence 
from a wretched and starving people, and 
then leave them to pine and perish. The 
petitioners, after complaining of this evil, 
suggested the better cultivation of the 
Irish fisheries: they likewise alluded to 
the benefits derived by Scotland from the 
appointment of commissioners to invest 
money in public improvements. In that 
country, through such means, of late years, 
one thousand miles of road had been made, 
and one thousand five hundred bridges 
erected. ‘The petitioners stated, that in 
Ireland four million acres of land were 





the demand for labour decreasing: much 
capital found its way out of Ireland, and 
very little into it: the unemployed popula- 
iion had, therefore, no refuge from discase 
and death, but in these mendicant asylums. 
Such was the short statement of the peti- 
tioners, themselves resident in Dublin, and 
personally cognizant of the state of the 
population in that once flourishing capital, 
now in a state of rapidly progressive 
decay. The circle of this distress was not, 
however, confined around the capital: it 
extended north, west, east, and south, and 











uncultivated, the greater part of which 
was capable of being reclaimed; yet not 
one shilling of public money was laid out 
upon these bogs or mountains. He was 
aware of the difficulties, in some cases, 
from the titles of conflicting proprictaries ; 
but these were not insuperable, and he 
hoped the drainage bill, of which he had 
viven notice, would effect some good. The 
hon. member next alluded to the butter 
bill, which was under the consideration of 
the Board of Trade, and which he hoped 
the late unfortunate change in the direc- 
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tion of that department would not set; that country. 


aside; for it was time to get rid of the 
odious and vexatious regulations, which 
harassed that part of the productive 
industry of Ireland. The petitioners went 
at large into these topics, and he conjured 
the House to deliberate promptiy upon the 
bitter grievances they set forth. 

Mr. James Grattan corroborated every 
word which had been uttered by his hon. 
friend, respecting the wide - spreading 
wretchedness of the Irish population. 


He | 


had himself endeavoured, some time ago, | 


to apply a modified system of poor-laws 
to this evil; but he was traduced and mis- 
represented, and compelled to abandon his 
intention. Nething had been done to 
mitigate the afflictions of Ireland; and he 


blamed not the English and Scotch mem- | 


bers, who were only doing their duty in 
endeavouring to meet the evil of the 
sojourn amongst them of these miserable 
Irish paupers. It was proved, so far back 
as the committee of 1819, that a large 
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It would be well for the 
member for Newcastle to turn his 


Improvement of Ireland-.-~ 


hon. 


attention to that subject, and before he 


recommended emigration to the Canadas, 
to see whether the system which had been 
productive of such benefit in Scotland, 
might not be introduced into Ireland. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, as an Irish 
member of parliament he would say, that the 
statements contained in the speech of the 


/two hon. members, and in the petition, 


were, to say the least of them, greatly ex- 
aggerated. It was certainly true, that 


‘there was a great quantity of distress in 
Ireland ; 


but this arose chiefly from poli- 
tics; to which, unfortunately, the people 


of that country were so devoted as to have 


| become forgetful of their domestic interests 


portion ef these wretched beings were | 
facilities which steam-navigation afforded, 


endeavouring to live upon boiled nettles ; 
and, in 1816, 
were suffering under fever and famine. 
The committee of 1823 proved, that there 
were two million five hundred out of em- 


ployment in a surface of five million of 
acres; which was nearly half the land of 


Ireland. He gratefully acknowledged the 
assistance which this country had gener- 
ously bestowed upon Ireland, in remitting, 


nearly sixty-five thousand | 


| towards improvement. 


and concerns. But, the actual condition 
of the country at large was very different 
from what it had been represented. The 
fact was, that, at that moment, no country 
was making more rapid progress towards 
wealth and prosperity than Ireland. Her 
trade had rapidly increased, and the 


had promoted in a most important degree 
the progress of improvement in Ireland. 


|The condition of the greater part of the 


population was daily and hourly advancing 
The petition ended 


by calling on the government to advance 


a large sum of money to employ the popu- 


lation, and proposed the enactment of a 
‘general enclosure act, and a drainage bill. 


at the crisis of her suiferings, so large a | 


sum as 300,000/. ; but these experiments 
could not be repeated, though there were 
daily probabilities of their recurring ; food 


was now so cheap in Ireland, that twos | 


pence a day was enough to sustain a 
family ; but if the potatoe harvest failed in 
any season, misery, in all its aggravations, 
must ensue. He cordially concurred in 


the beneficial effects of the advi ince of 


money by the Scottish commissioners, and 
wished a similar attempt were made for 
improving and cultivating the waste lands 
of Ireland. A system of that kind had 
been put into operation in Scotland, and 
had been productive of immense benefit 
there. Large portions of waste lands had 
been brought under cultivation, and all 
the paupers and idle people in the country 
had been successfully colonized upon them. 
3y bringing the bogs and 


livelibood and of useful industry would be 
afforded to the unemployed population of 


waste lands of 
Yreland under cultivation, the means of 


Both these means of redress were imprac- 
ticable. The uncultivated lands were the 
property of private individuals, who would 
retain them as eagerly, as they would do 
the best lands in the country. As to a 
general drainage, the report of the com- 
missioners on bogs, had certainly recom- 
mended such a measure: but even 
were the bogs of Ireland drained, and the 
waste land reclaimed, it would not be 
worth the trouble and expense. [fe him- 
self possessed some hundreds of acres of 
iand of that description; and having re- 
claimed a few of them, he was by no 
means inclined to repeat the experiment. 
Tie fact was, that such land would not 
repay the pte-tenth of the money expend- 
ed on its reclamation. He would not 
have the people of Ireiand look forward 
to such a wild speculation as a means of 
proving their condition. It could be 


proved beyond all doubt, that Ireland was 
‘rapidly improving, and he was confident 


that, ere Jong, she would become a source 
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of wealth and strength to this country. 
Hedissented from those who said, that the 
immigration of Irish labourers into Eng- 
land increased the burthens of this country. 
In the first place, these poor creatures 
afforded their labour at a cheaper rate 
than the English labourers, and increased 
the wealth of the country, by enabling the 
manufacturers and farmers here to pro- 
duce their goods and sell them at a lower 
rate than they otherwise could do: in the 
next place, he believed that as many re- 
turned to Ireland at other periods of the 
year, as came over here to seek for work 
during the harvest. The average number 
of Irish passengers who had landed at tne 
port of Liverpool, during the last three 
years, amounted to twenty-five thousand, 
and the average number who had returned 
to Ireland from that port, during the same 
period, amounted to thirty-thousand. He 
could not regard these honest and indus- 
trious men in the light of mendicants, as 
they had been represented. They came 
here to earn the wages of labcur, and did 
not deserve to be stigmatized as beggars. 
He was opposed to the plan of advances 
of the public money, with a view to. en- 
courage the people of Ireland to employ 
the resources of that country. Such a 
project would end in the destruction of 
the industry of Ireland, and would be 
converted into a mere matter of jobbing. 
The improvement of harbours, the pro- 
motion of fisheries, &c., he would leave 


to private and individual enterprise; and | 


he was sure that sufficient resources existed 
in Ireland to encourage and promote such 
objects, without any assistance from the 
government. 

Sir J. Newport said, what had just fallen 
from the hon. gentleman recalled to his 
recollection a speech which he had heard 
from a member in the Irish parliament, 
and the facetious reply which it provoked. 
An hon. gentleman got up in the Irish 
House of Commons, and like the hon. 
gentleman opposite, gave a most glowing 
description of the resources of Ircland; 
when he had concluded another hon. mem- 
ber started up, and said—* I really ima- 
gined, while listening to the hon. mem- 
ber’s description of the wealth of this 
country, that all the half-pence in Ireland 
had been converted into guineas; but, on 
putting my hand in my pocket and taking 
out a few, I found, to my disappointment, 
that they still continued to be half-pence.” 
The hon. member had given them a fan- 
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ciful picture of the state of Ireland, and 
not that which was borne out by facts. If 
wealth existed in Ireland, and the people 
there had _ sufficient employment, why 
should they come over for employment ? 
The hon. gentleman doubted the good 
effects which would follow from drainage. 
The Bedford Level act had enabled a large 
district to be brought into cultiva- 
tion, which must otherwise have re- 
mained waste. It was the duty of govern- 
ment to shew some attention to the state 
of Ireland. He did not deny that there 
had been some improvement in Ireland 
since 1800, and in particular a_ great 
increase of produce. But, he fearlessly 
said, that of a considerable portion of 
that improvement he was himself the au- 
thor. Within a month after he had come 
into office in 1806, he had brought in a 
bill to open the corn intercourse between 
the two islands, and to that bill, in a 
great measure, was the increase of the 
produce of Ireland attributable. But he 
had seen no measure since introduced 
to follow his example. He contended that 
Ireland had a claim on this country, at 
least to an advance of money for public 
works, as a large proportion of the wealth 
of Ireland was brought over to this coun- 
try and expended here. The people of 
Ireland would not need this assistance if 
the rental of that country was left there ; 
but Eneland drew from it the landholders, 
who gave to the people of this country the 
benefits which they should confer on the 
people from whom they derived their reve- 
nue. He was far from denying that Ire- 
land had improved within the last few 
years ; but her progress would have been 
much greater had all her resources been 
rendered available. The right hon. baro- 
net proceeded to advocate the project for 
bringing into cultivation the bogs and 
waste lands of Ireland. It was absolutely 
necessary that something should be done 
to remedy the evils of Ireland. He hoped 
they would take the situation of that 
country into their serious consideration, 
before the remedy would come too late. 
He had no desire to mingle politics with 
this discussion, but he could not refrain 
from saying, that until peace and tranquil- 
lity were established upon a solid basis in 
lreland, it would be idle to expect that 
capital would flow into that country, or 
that the means of employment would be 
afforded to a large proportion of its popu- 
lation. 
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Mr. Leslie Foster said, he agreed with ' 
his hon, friend, the member for Derry, as 
to the general impolicy and utter hope- 
lessness of the attempt, on the part of any 
government, to employ the population by 
advances of public money, and was con- 
vinced that any such attempt would ulti- 
mately occasion far more misery than it | 
would prevent. He could not, however, 
assent to the proposition, that in no case 
it was expedient that the government | 
should, by a moderate expenditure of pub- | 
lic money, encourage individuals to invest | 
their capital in enterprises of public utility. | 
That was the object of this petition. No- | 
body could doubt that it was desirable to 
repress the vain hope, that it was possible 
to employ one or two millions of Irishmen. 
He did not go further than to contend, 
that within moderate limits it might be 
expedient for the sake of occasional em- 
ployment, to advance small sums in order 
to encourage the investment of great capi- 
tals by individuals. But, in this case, the 
petitioners only asked the House to remove | 
those impediments which the state of the 
law and the circumstances of Ireland in- | 
terposed in the way of the cultivation of 
the country, and which required not the 
expenditure of a pound of the public 
money, but simply an act of parliament. 
The petitioners in the first instance, re- 
commended, that roads should be opened 
to those tracts in the western and southern 
coasts of Ireland, which would give access 
to the fisheries; and he could speak from 
his personal observation, as well as on 
the authority of the reports of the engi- 
neers, that never was money expended 
which had returned such great interest. 
Tracts of mountain, formerly waste, were 
now in a high state of tillage; and parts 
of the coast where fish were never caught, 
had become scenes of active and animated 
industry. As he had been one of the 
commissioners who had inquired into the 
state of Ireland, the impression was the 
sironger upon his mind. He would state, 
for the information of the House, that no 
fact was better established, than that no 
serious impediment, cither financial or 
agricultural, prevented the reclamation of 
the bogs. The commissioners had em- 
ployed ten engineers for four or five 
years; who during that time were en- 
gaged in surveying the waste lands of Ire- 
land. They were employed, in different 
parts of the country, and at a distance 





from each other, but in the end, without 
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any communication between one another, 
these engineers, with a single exception, 
agreed that those waste acres, where they 
cost in their reclamation, from 1/. to 20/, 
would make a return of from 15 to 20 per 
cent upon the capital expended. The 


Improvement of Ireland— 


hon. member, after adverting to the impe- 


diments, from individual interests and 


' rights, in the way of reclaiming the bogs 


and waste lands, said he agreed that the 
removal of such impediments, by a legis- 
lative enactment, would be highly advan- 
tageous. 

Mr. V, Fitzgerald was satisfied, that the 
reclaiming of the bogs and waste lands of 
Ireland, while it would afford, in its pro- 
gress, employment to a considerable por. 
tion of the population, would finally be 
attended with the most beneficial results. 
Asa sincere friend to Ireland, his most 
anxious wish was, that means should be 
devised for effecting the object contem- 
plated by the petition. 

Colonel Trench advocated the propriety 
of giving employment to the people of Ire- 
land. He felt himself compelled to difter 
from a part of the statement made by his 
hon. friend the member for Londonderry ; 
for he could point out to his hon. friend, 
a population in Ireland, the state of which 


| would be disgraceful to a waste in Africa. 


He knew that hundreds of families in that 
country even in the neighbourhood of 
county towns-~-the tenants of individuals 
who were as remarkable for their attention 
to their English, as they were for their dis- 
regard of their Irish tenants, — were 
plunged in the deepest distress. It had 
been argued, that no assistance of the de- 
scription asked for should be granted to 
Ireland, because the capital thrown into 
that country would be wasted on jobs. 
Now, however good, as a gencral princi- 
ple, it might be, not to advance the public 
money for such purposes, still he would 
say, that Ireland was a country to which 
that general principle was not applicable. 
He asked no more for Ireland, than that 
the same assistance which had been grant- 
ed to Scotland should be extended to the 
sister country. The present was the mo- 
ment when that assistance would produce 
infinite advantage. Let the House place 
what guards on the public bounty that to 
them might seem proper: but he called 
on them to give that assistance to Ireland 
which would be the means of rescuing her 
population from the utmost misery. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could assure 
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the hon. member for Armagh, that his ab- 
sence when the hon. member presented 
this petition did not arise from any indif- 
ference as to the object to which it related. 
In an interview which he recently had 
with the hon. member, he had stated that 
ke was much interested in the situation of 
Ireland, and he thought he had said sufli- 
cient to remove a contrary impression. 
In his opinion, any advance of the public 
money, for the improvement of Ireland, 
ought to be directed with great caution ; 
because he thought when the public 
money was granted with Igvish hand, and 
without due circumspection, it encouraged 
habits in that country that produced the 
worst consequences. It taught individuals 
to consider themselves as freed from any 
responsibility, as to the amelioration of 
the country ; it led those who had money, 
and who did not make any personal ex- 
ertions for the improvement of the state 
of the people, to withhold that aid which, 
if the public money were not advanced, 
they would perhaps be inclined to afford. 
In another point of view, the lending the 
public money ought to be looked at with 
extreme caution; because it might lead 
to great peculation in the appropriation of 
the sum advanced, and thus eventually 
produce more mischief than good. But 
all these doctrines must be received with 
qualifications. It could not be laid down 
asa gencral maxim, that the public money 
should neyer be advanced for the further- 
ance of such objects as were mentioned in 
the petition. Nota few instances might 
be adduced where the appropriation of the 
public money to such purposes had been 
beneficial to this country, even admitting 
that the whole burthen of the advance 
had fallen upon her. It appeared to him 
that public money might, in a_va- 
riety of instances, be usefully appropriated 
in the improvement of Irclamd; particu- 
larly in opening channels of communica- 
tion between remote parts of the country, 
and forming roads in mountainous dis- 
tricts,—improvements on which the money 
of private individuals would never be laid 
out. He recollected a part of the west 
coast of Ireland in which there were a 
number of places almost inaccessible, on 
account of the extreme badness of the 
roads. The grand jury had the power to 
assess the county, for the purpose of raising 
a fund to remedy this evil; but they de- 
clined to exert that power, feeling, perhaps 
that they would not be justified in ap- 
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plying the money of the county, which it 
was their duty to watch over, toa pur- 
pose more of a local than of a general na- 
ture. But that House, at the instance of 
government, did apply a portion of the 
public money to that work, and he be- 
lieved it had repaid the outlay many per 
cent, by calling forth a degree of industry 
and energy, which never would have ex- 
isted but for the employment that was thus 
afforded; and above all, by inducing those 
habits of persevering labour which never 
could be inculeated in the absence of 
active occupation. In addressing them- 
selves to this subject, they ought to recol- 
lect, that the best way of preserving peace 
and tranquillity, was by encouraging in- 
dustry. If, by pursuing that course, they 
prevented riot and disturbance, they be- 
nefitted themselves in a pecuniary point of 
view, because they were thus relieved from 
the expense which would otherwise be 
incurred in maintaining tranquillity, In 
many parts of Ireland, the government 
was put to a greater expense in maintain- 
ing a military force to preserve tranquil- 
lity, than would have been incurred if the 
same end had been sought to be attained 
by opening lines of communication between 
different places, and thus promoting ac- 
tive industry. This was a subject to which 
the attention of the lord-lieutenant had 
been directed, and he had that morning 
received a letter from the noble lord, of- 
fering his personal assistance in superin- 
tending the appropriation of any money 
that might be devoted to the improve- 
ment of Ireland, with a view to its proper 
expenditure. He admitted that extreme 
caution ought to be adopted in the appli- 
cation of the public money to projects of 
this nature, not only with a view to eco- 
nomy in the expenditure, but to prevent 
persons from falling into the too prevalent 
error of not relying on their own energies ; 
but he thought that the proposition of his 
hon. friend, the member for Louth, in the 
principle of which he agreed, would tend 
very much to obviate any difficulty con- 
nected with the appropriation of a portion 
of the public money. With respect to the 
general plan stated in the petition the first 
thing to consider was, how they could best 
remove any impediments which might ap- 
pear to be opposed to its progress. It was 
proper that the private rights of indivi- 
duals should be respected, and an oppor- 
tunity given to every one interested to 
protect his peculiar rights. Care should 
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be taken, that productive lands on the 
banks of rivers through which the neces- 
sary drains were carried, should not be in- 
jured. But looking to the course adopted 
in the great drainages i in this country, he 
could not conceive, although local diffi- 
culties might present themselves, that by 
perseverance and caution, and not expect- 
ing too much at first, considerable good 
might be effected. That the plan would 
be attended with difficulty, he admitted. 
The greatest would unquestionably be, to 
guard against the invasion of private rights. 
That, however, with proper care might be 
overcome : and, considering the great im- 
portance of a general drainage throughout 
the country, he conceived that any gen- 
tleman who undertook such a project 
would be entitled to the public thanks. 
With respect to the enclosure of bogs, it 
presented greater difficulties than to a ge- 
neral drainage act, on account of the ne- 
cessity of guarding the interests of the 
lower class of tenants who resided near 
those bogs. But he conceived that a ten- 
ant on the margin of a bog, who had the 
privilege of driving twenty or thirty head 
of cattle jupon it, to procure such scanty 
pasture as it afforded, possessed a right 
that was worth very little, and which could 
easily be settled by arbitration or mutual 
compromise. He thought it would fully 
satisfy the tenant if he yeceived 41. or 5i. 
a year for his interest. The boundaries to 








which such rights extended should be | 


clearly pointed out. The utmost facility 
ought to be given for determining those 
boundaries precisely. The greatest difli- 
culty would arise, if such rights were left 
unsettled until after the improvement had 
been made. As the country improved, 
the difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory 
settlement would be increased; and by 
and by it would be almost impossible to 
do that which might now be easily effect- 
ed. If the boundaries were now deter- 
mined, it would form the foundation of a 
permanent settlement hereafter. Nothing 
could give so much stability to a project 
for an enclosure of land, as a proper sct- 
tlement in the first instance. Whether 
that settlement should be made under the 
direction of arbitrators, of commissioners, 
or in what other way, were points of 
great nicety. Those difficultics ought 
not, however, to prevent them from look- 
ing: the subject fairly in the face; because 
it was a matter of very great importance 
to get into cultivation two or three millions 
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of acres of land, naturally fertile, but 
which had become almost useless. He 
understood that that species of soil, of 
manure, which was most applicable to the 
reclamation of lands of this description 
was found on the borders of the bogs in 
very great abundance. In conclusion, he 
begged to repeat, that nothing could be 
more fortunate for Ireland than that, in 


Improvement of Ireland— 


| discussing a question of this sort, they 


should throw aside all political differences, 
and unite in promoting the prosperity of 
that country. 

Mr. A. Grattan said, that so far from 
the country having increased in prosperity 
since the Union, it had been ruined, and 
was miserable to a degree, almost beyond 
credibility. The decline of the revenue 
proved the state of Ireland. Mr. Foster, 
when chancellor of the Exchequer for 
that country, had stated the revenue to be 
seven millions; last year it was only 
3,400,0002. In 1815, lreland broke down 
under her burthens; she became bank- 
rupt, and took the benefit of an Insolvent 
act from that House. No Irish gentle- 
man could deny the benefit of reclaiming 
the bogs. It was proved, that bog not 
worth two-pence per acre, would, when 
reclaimed, produce two guineas an acre. 
He denied that Ireland was in a prosper- 
ous state. The contrary was the fact. 
Numbers of the people were dying of star- 
vation, or of fever occasioned by want of 
proper nutriment. If the country was in 
such a prosperous state, why did they vote 
in 1828, 15,0002., and in 1826, 19,6002. 
for the support of fever hospitals? In 
1827, when he and a deputation went up 
to congratulate the marquis of Anglesea 
on his arrival in Ireland, there were sup- 
ported by the Mendicity Society of Dublin, 
no less than seven hundred and eighty- 
eight individuals, mosily tradesmen; and 
the other charitable establishments were 
equally burthened. 

Mr. Moore said, that the fact, he be- 
lieved, was undisputed, that Ireland pre- 
sented the frightful calamity of an excess- 
ive unemployed population. Various sug- 
gestions had, from time to time, been 
made, with a view of improving the con- 
dition of the people. He agreed in many 
of the observations which had fallen from 
the hon. member for Louth, and the right 
hon. Secretary, that it would be unwise in 
all cases to grant public money to Ireland, 
but that it might be advantageous on some 
oceasions so to do. Money, he thought 
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might be advanced to individuals for the 
cultivation of waste lands. One ob- 
servation he wished to impress on the 
mind of every member. A great deal of 
money had been advanced in Ireland out 
of the consolidated fund, to individuals on 
good security, on works of public utility, 
though undertaken for private benefit. He 
would recommend that, in like manner, 
the commissioners by whom these ad- 
vances were made should be impowered to 
advance money to the proprietors of bogs 
and waste lands, for the purpose of re- 
claiming and improving them. Two facts 
were incontestibly proved, namely, that 
Ireland had a population pressing for em- 
ployment which it could not obtain ; and 
that the country had natural resources ca- 
pable of giving employment. to the popu- 
lation, if they could be made available. 
Last session he had reminded the House, 
that, considering the facilities of inter- 
course between the two countries, the 
condition of the peasantry could not long 
remain dissimilar. ‘The question was, 
whether they would raise the peasantry of 
Treland to the condition of the peasantry 
of England, or reduce the peasantry of 
England to the level of the peasantry of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. O’Brien complained of the duty 
levied upon coals, imported into Ireland, 
being doubled since the time of the 
Union. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


SmiruFiELD Marker; —Peritrion 
FoR Removator.| Mr. &. Gordon pre- 
sented a petition from upwards of 1,400 
merchants, bankers, and inhabitants of 
London, complaining of the present con- 
dition and mauagement of Smithfield, 
and the places appropriated to the slaugh- 
tering of cattle. The hon. gentleman en- 
tered into an examination of the present 
condition of Smithfield Market, and ob- 
served that its present situation rendered 
it objectionable upon several grounds. 
The first was, the manner in which the 
cattle were driven, with blows and execra- 
tions, through the streets of the metropo- 
lis, to the great danger of its inhabitants. 
The second objection arose from the sys- 
tem of driving the cattle into London on 
a Sunday evening, and keeping them 
penned up, without food or water, and in 
a state of the greatest torment, until 
Monday. Another objection to the pre- 


sent state of Sinithfield was found in the 
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confined nature of the ground allotted for 
the reception of the cattle. ‘Two days in 
every week there were collected:in an area 
of little more than three acres, as many 
beasts as amounted to one hundred and 
fifty thousand, and as many sheep as 
averaged one million, three hundred thou- 
sand every year. He would not stop to 
diiate upon the tendency which the wan- 
ton infliction of cruelty upon animals had 
to render men prone to the commission of 
crime, but he would observe, that the ac- 
counts of the treatment of cattle in White- 
chapel and other places were calculated to 
excite disgust and horror. It was said 
that sheep were thrown down through 
open trap-doors into places in which the 
blood and filth covered their legs.—-So 
much with regard to the grievances which 
the petitioners complained of as far as the 
animals were concerned. There were 
other inconveniencies also. It was the 
business of all good governments to econ- 
omize food; if, therefore, it could be 
shown that the present system caused a 
diminution of food, the government ought 
to entertain the petition. It had been 
calculated, that by the blows and bruises 
inflicted upon the cattle, the country lost 
food to the amount of between 60,000J. 
and 70,0002. a year. This bruised meat, 
too, was sold to the lower orders; and 
the living upon such food was known to 
give rise to fevers and other disorders. 
The petitioners merely asked for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into 
the truth of the statements which they 
had made; and, in the event of these 
statements being proved, they were ready 
to raise, from their own funds, a sufficient 
sum to establish a better system; to con- 
struct the markets differently, to establish 
slaughter-houses like those of Paris, and 
to remedy all the inconveniencies now 
complained of. He thought the econo- 
mizing of food a very important point. 
They all knew that in Paris no part of the 
beast was lost. The horns, the hoofs, the 
blood, the bones—every thing was turned 
to account. Oil was extracted, in Paris, 
even from that part of the offal, which, in 
London, was looked upon as a nuisance. 
This could only be done where large esta- 
blishments existed ; because it was neces- 
sary that the process should commence 
immediately after the slaughtering of the 
animal. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that 
though he was in the city six days in the 
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week, this was the first time he had , 
heard of the petition. It was a question 
of the greatest importance to the corpora- 
tion of London, who owned no less than 
fifty markets; and also to the owners of 
houses in Smithfield. He was therefore 
surprised, that in a question which involved 
the private property of so many individuals, 
the hon. member should propose going 
into a committee without giving the repre- 
sentatives for the city an opportunity 
of being heard upon the petition. The 
corporation of London had spent large 
sums upon Smithfield-market, and had 
lately given 150,000/. to defray the 
expenses of removing F'leet-market, and 
making a more convenient access to it. 
As to the cruelty exercised in driving 
cattle to market, there were acts which 
made it necessary that every drover should 
wear a badge, in order that, if guilty of 
any cruelty, he might be taken before a 
magistrate. He believed, too, that cattle 
were not driven to market on Sunday, but 
early on Monday morning. Te could not 
help thinking that this petition, had been 
got up by some of those persons who were 
adepts in getting up Joint Stock Companies. 
He could not help thinking that the in- 
quiry was to further the views of indi- 
viduals, seeing that so little publicity had 
been given to the matter. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the subject 
had occupied public attention during the 
whole of the spring, nor was it so little 
known as the hon. alderman seemed to 
suppose. It was not proposed by the 
petitioners to interfere with the interests 
of the corporation of London; their 
object being only to remove a most 
offensive nuisance. He _ had_ himself 
been in Paris in the course of the last 
winter, and could bear testimony to the 
excellent plan on which the abattozrs were 
conducted. Nothing couid be more perfect, 
both as it regarded cleanliness and arrange- 
ment, and he thought the example worthy 
of imitation. 

Mr. Martin said, that the inconvenience 
and danger of driving cattle through the 
streets of London must be apparent to 
every one. On a market-day,a man might 
as well walk in a country cattle-fair as 
from Ludgate-hill to Lombard-street. He 
believed that the opposition to the removal 
of Smithfield-market arose principally from 
persons who, because they had kept public- 
houses in the neighbourhood for some 
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rights, and that the public was to be put 
to the greatest inconvenience in order that 
those rights might be preserved. He hoped 
the House would take measures to get rid 
of this nuisance. 

Mr. Robinson suggested, that there was 
no occasion for a committee to inquire 
into the inconvenience of driving cattle 
through the streets, because that was well 
known to every body. Let the hon. mem- 
ber bring in a bill at once for the removal 
of Smithfield-market. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he certainly 
could not congratulate any gentleman 
upon his task, who, at that late period of 
the session, should undertake to carry a 
bill through parliament, which should 
remove Smithfield-market, provide ano- 
ther, and settle all the claims for compen- 
sation of the parties concerned. He did, 
however, think that the proper course 
would be, to give notice of a motion for 
the appointment of a committee, and not 
make such a motion then. He had read 
the petition, and thought that a committee 
ought to be appointed to inquire into the 
statements it contained. For instance, 
the grounds upon which the nice calcula- 
tion respecting the loss of meat from 
bruises, seemed to him to be worth in- 
quiring into. He had received a letter 
from the master butchers, who were in the 
greatest alarm, and begged of him to 
oppose the prayer of this petition. He 
had assured those gentlemen, that nothing 
should be done without giving an oppor- 
tunity to every party of being heard. ft 
was impossible to look at the state of 
Smithfield-market and not say, that it 
would be very unfortunate if it must be 
coutinued. He did not consider it an 
objection, that these individuals had come 
forward with a view to their own private 
interests. Government, in this country, 
could not take charge of such institutions ; 
they must be left to individuals as a great 
many others were; and if any set of indi- 
viduals could effect a great public con- 
venience, of course they ought to be re- 
munerated for it. At the same time the 
rights of individuals ought to be taken care 
of; and it would be better if the hon. 
member would give notice of a motion 
for the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, he 
should be glad to know who were the 
merchants and bankers that had signed 
this petition. In his opinion, there was @ 
strong feeling in the city against it, 
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Mr. P. Thompson thought it would 
be advantageous, if a system similar to 
that of Paris was introduced in London. 
Every capital in Europe but our own, had 
its slaughter houses without the city. 

Mr. Spottiswoode stated, that these 
markets were the property of the city of 
London, and any disposal of the property 
of others involved grave consideration. 
The subject was one that should be left to 
private speculation. 

Mr. Gordon gave notice that, on Mon- 
day, he would move that “the Petition be 
referred to a Committee.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, 


Savines Banxs.| Mr. Pallmer rose 
to moye “ for leave to bring in a Bill to 
Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating 
to Savings Banks.” In bringing forward 
this motion, he felt it unnecessary to 
apprise the House of the importance of 
the subject. He need only remind them, 
that whilst on the one hand it embraced 
the interests of nearly half a million of 
that class of his majesty’s subjects who 
were peculiarly entitled to the protection 
of parliament, it involved, on the other 
hand, a consideration of nearly 16,000,0007. 
of the public debt. With respect to those 
who were the objects of these institutions, 
it must be obvious, that the laws which 
affect these institutions ought to be as 
clear and distinct as possible. For the 
sake of the public interest it was obvious, 
too, that under the particular circumstan- 
ces of the country, it was highly inexpedient 
that its revenue should be diminished by 
un excessive payment of interest upon 
any part of its debt. At present, there 
were no less than five acts of parliament 
regulating the institutions to which he 
referred, containing upwards of one 
hundred and fifty clauses, involved in a 
great deal of perplexity and confusion. 
His object was, to reduce those regulations 
into one simple and consolidated act of 
about thirty or forty clauses. With regard 
to the revenue, it was his object to afford 
to parliament an opportunity of considering 
whether they were not making too great a 
sacrifice in paying an interest of 47, 11s. 3d. 
upon this large portion of the public debt, 
whilst the interest paid on the general funded 
and unfunded debt of the country were so 
much lower. There were other points, 
too, of great importance connected with 
the interests of these institutions, which, 
under the present acts, remained subject 
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to great doubt and uncertainty. He meant 
the respectability of trustees, the surplus 
fund, and the class of contributors to be 
admitted. In the hope of embracing all 
the objects he had mentioned, he was 
ready to use his best exertions. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


SmaLL Nore CurrRENcY—CirRcuLa- 
rion or Scoren Nores 1n Enctanp— 
ApyourNED Denartet.] On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
debate was resumed upon the Amendment 
made, on the 3rd of June, to the motion, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to restrain the negotiation within England 
of Promissory Notes and Inland Bills of 
Exchange, under a limited sum, issued 
by Bankers or others in Scotland or 
Ireland :” — which Amendment was to 
leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘‘ a Select Committee be appointed, 
to inquire into the State of the Circulation 
in Promissory Notes under the value of 
5i. in England, and to report their obser- 
vations and opinion thereupon to the 
House, with reference to the expediency 
of making any alteration in the Laws 
now in force relating thereto,” instead 
thereof. 

Mr, Davenport said, that the question, 
as stated, seemed simply to him—whether 
the public should or should not be com- 
pelled to pay their publick and _ private 
debts in a currency of higher value than 
that in which they had contracted them. 
It was a question between the payers of 
taxes and the receivers of them. He had 
himself no trading connexion with the 
issue of paper in question ; but he thought 
its continuance essential to the well-being 
of the country. His hon. friend, (the 
member for Radnorshire) was a_ political 
economist. He should like to hear that 
hon. member explain how it was, that there 
were at the same time masses of capital 
lying idle in the country, and millions of 
people out of employment ?—How was it 
that the labourer was in rags, or naked, 
and the loom silent, because no market for 
its products could be found? The solu- 
tion was, that a link in the great chain of 
national prosperity was wanting—the link 
of credit. The country banker, who 
formed that link, was almost wholly driven 
out and destroyed. The currency in cir- 
culation, he maintained, was not sufficien* 
for the purposes of trade; and he was sur 
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prised to hear the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer state, that the’ money circu- 
lation amounted to 65,000,000/. It might 
be, that there were twenty-two millions of 
sovereigns coined ; but it did not appear how 
many of these were melted down, how many 
exported, and how many of them had found 
their way, as he believed many of them had, 
to the bottom of strong boxes, awaiting an 
opportunity of being advantageously em- 
ployed. An argument, ad captandum, 
had been made use of to depreciate the 
advantages of country banks; namely, 
the insecurity that arose from their failure; 
but their failure was not an event of every 
day occurrence: the panic of 1825 was 
not, it was to be hoped, to be expected 
frequently. Besides, he denied that the 
lower orders suffered severely from those 
failures. He knew an instance which 
proved this. In his own neighbourhood, a 
bank had failed for 40,000/,; he made 
inquiry as to the extent of suffering which 
that failure had brought upon his neigh- 
bourhood, and the result of the inquiry 
was, that the poorer classes had sustained 
no injury from the failure : the truth was, 
that this class had seldom 20s. to spare 
from their wants. This bank afterwards 
paid 18s. in the pound. The hon. gentle- 
man next adverted to the act of 1819, 
usually called Mr. Peel’s act; which, ac- 
quitting the right hon. gentleman, as he 
sincerely did, of evil intention, had had 
the effect of bringing more of suffering and 
misery upon the country than any acts 
that had been passed by any ten ministers 
who ever sat in that House. Whilst he 
acquitted the right hon. gentleman of any 
evil intention, he regretted that, when he 
saw the evil consequences of his measure, 
he did not lend a hand to remedy 
them. The hon. member then adverted 
to the increase which had taken place in 
the salaries of ministers some years back, 
in consequence of the depreciation of the 
currency, and observed, that though that 
depreciation had ceased nine years ago, 
the increased salaries still remained. When 
he had mentioned this last year, the right 
hon. member for Liverpool, had asked, 
whether he thought ministers were too well 
paid? He had not meant to say they were, 
but he thought ihey ought to have put the 
increase on the right ground—that such 
increase was necessary, not merely in con- 
sequence of an alleged depreciation in the 
currency. It had been urged as an objec- 
tion to the proposed inquiry, that it would 
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disturb the public mind; but what was 
this public mind which they should be so 
much afraid of disturbing, as to allow 
it to stand in the way of the public in- 
terest? Was it any thing connected with 
the price of stocks, or with stock-jobbing ? 
But, whatever it was, he thought it ought 
not to stand in the way of an important 
inquiry. But the right hon. member who 
used this argument had said nothing about 
the contradictions in his own avowed 
opinions upon this subject at different 
intervals. — The chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had argued the question on the 
ground of expediency. He (Mr. D.) would 
argue it on that of justice, and would con- 
tend, that the course about to be pursued 
by government, would be a direct infraction 
of the pledge given in 1822, that the 
public should be allowed the power of 
paying their taxes in a cheap currency, 
until the year 1833. He would not deny 
the right of government to oppose the cir- 
culation of a particular kind of currency ; 
on the ground that it would be mischievous 
in its effects ;—but, in the present case, to 
call for support to the course they took, 
they should establish two conditions : first, 
they should prove that the present paper 
circulation was injurious, by positive evi- 
dence, not by the assertions of this or 
that member of the ministry. The second 
condition was, that they were bound to 
give an equivalent for the currency they 
proposed to subtract. Neither of these 
conditions did they offer. They ouly 
spoke of the impediments in the way of 
inquiry as far as it related to England. But 
those impediments were not heard of in 
the case of Scotland, and for five and 
forty substantial reasons. He did not 
blame the members of that country for 
attending to what they considered their 
own interests. In that respect they were 
certainly more united than the English 
members ; but he warned the right hon. 
gentleman not to calculate upon the same 
support, in any measure opposed to those 
interests ; for if he should venture to cross 
tothe north bank of the Tweed, with such 
a measure as this in his hand, he would 
find the whole of those members opposed 
to him with fixed bayonets, and himself 
and his bill would soon be at the bottom 
of the river. If a committee were ap- 
pointed, it would be found that the one- 
pound notes were not the cause cf the 
late panic, but the ministers themselves, 
by their neglect of the state of the ex- 
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changes. They had encouraged that 
spirit of speculation, of the effects of which 
they since complained. He contended, 
that ministers could not give a fair equiva- 
Jent for the notes they withdrew from circu- 
lation; for a sovereign in gold was not a fair 
equivalent for the cheap and «.:sily borrowed 
one-pound note; and also that it would 
be injustice to those who were burthened 
with 800,000,000/. of debt, contracted in 
acheap currency, to say, that the taxes 
to pay the interest of that debt should 
not be in a similar currency. In conclu- 
sion, he expressed his satisfaction at find- 
ing that the extract from Mr. Locke, which 
his hon. friend had read the other evening, 
and which he himself had introduced last 
year, should have been received with so 
much satisfaction by the House. It would 
be his turn to read it next, and he hoped 
when it was read the third time, it would 
be with still greater effect. 

Mr. Denison declared, that upon the 
best consideration he could give the sub- 
ject, he felt himself bound to vote against 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Carlisle. As the Bank restriction of 1797 
had been alluded to, and as he was one of 





the few members then in the House who 
had participated in the discussions on that 
measure, he hoped lie should be excused if 
he said something respecting it. When 
that measure was proposed, the objection 
that had been made to it was, that if an 
extensive issue of paper were carried into 
effect, it must necessarily depreciate the 
standard of ourcurrency. That anticipa- 
tion had been verified by the event. The 
standard had been silently and gradually 
depreciated. 1t had been in vain contend- 
ed, that all bad governments, from the 
time of the French committee of Public 
Safety back to the reign of Louis the 14th, 
and up to the Roman republic after the 
first Punic war, had adopted similar ex- 
pedients. The arguments which he and 
others had used against the measure were 
of no avail; for an immense majority 
were in favour of it. It was carried; and 
it led to results glorious, no doubt, to our 
arms, but ruinous to our finances. He 
regretted much, that when the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Peel) and others were en- 
deavouring to find a remedy for the sys- 
tem in 1819, they had not resorted, when 
they found the currency so depreciated, to 
that of altering the standard. Such a 
measure would have prevented the ruin of 





the farmer, the tradesman, and the artisan ; 
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or at leastit would have diminished the 
pressure upon them. The cause of all 
the evils we had endured, was the fatal 
policy of contracting a large debt in one 
description of currency, and trying to pay 
it in another. He might be asked why, if 
he felt this so strongly, if he was so con- 
vinced of the expediency of altering the 
standard—he had not himself brought for- 
ward such a proposition? The truth was, 
that the question was one of such difficul- 
ty, that he might well be pardoned for 
having shrunk from it. But it was well 
known to many hon. members, that his 
hon. friend, the late member for Coventry 
(Mr. Ellice) and himself had, in 1819, be- 
stowed great attention on the subject, 
with a reference to bringing it under the 
consideration of the House; but they 
had found it a matter of such difficulty 
that they shrunk from it; and also that 
they could not agree with respect to the 
exact proposition which it would be expe- 
dient to make with reference to the change 
in the standard. He had been of opinion 
that 47. 10s. or 4/. 15s. would be a fair 
standard to propose; while his hon. friend, 
the member for Coventry, thought, with a 
noble lord in the other House, that 5/. 5s. 
or 51, 10s. would be preferable. The cur- 
rent however, appeared to run so strong, 
against either proposition, that it had 
been abandoned.—His reason for opposing 
the committee proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Carlisle was, that if such a com- 
mittee were granted, it could come only 
to one of three determinations ; first, that 
we should continue to go on as we 
were going on at present ; secondly, that 
we should go back to a paper circulation ; 
thirdly, that we should alter the standard. 
It was impossible now to think of altering 
the standard. Togo back to a paper cir- 
culation would be equally dangerous. We 
had struggled through our difficulties, and 
had almost got to the last of them. It 
was proved, that, at most, there were not 
three millions of small notes in circulation. 
Now really he could not think that the 
gradual withdrawing of those notes from 
circulation could be productive of any 
alarming consequences. If, however, a 
fresh paper currency were issued, what 
must be the inevitable consequence? To 
raise prices, and to drive all the gold out 
of the country. In that case, on the very 
first panic, arising either from civil com- 
motion or from the apprehension of foreign 
war, recourse must be had to another Bank 
2M 
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restriction ; we should have a large paper 
circulation, not founded on a gold curren- 
cy, and should have again to undergo the 
evils through which we had nearly strug- 
gled. The disposition of the country 
banks to issue small notes had been great- 
ly exaggerated. He was acquainted with 
several country bankers in the north of 
England, and he knew that they consi- 
dered it dangerous to issue one-pound 
notes to any great extent; because, in 
the event of a panic, such an issue com- 
pelled them to sell out of the funds at any 
sacrifice, to support their credit. In fact, 
some of them had, under such circum- 
stances, sustained losses to an amount 
which he would not mention. He was 
persuaded that the only course which 
ought to be adopted was, to persevere in 
our present system. Any departure 
therefrom would involve the country in 
confusion. He was aware that there 
still existed considerable distress; but he 
was persuaded that the only way in which 
that distress could be alleviated was, to 
take every possible means of diminishing 
the public burthens. 

Mr. Leslie Foster aSked, what it was 
they were called on todo? To find two 
millions and a half of gold circulation. 
He denied that they were called on to 
contract the currency. Whatever might 
be the present amount of our circulating 
medium, be it sixty-five millions or more, 
all that was requisite was, in particular 
districts, to find, for the small notes to be 
withdrawn, a compensating quantity of 
gold circulation, aided by notes of a higher 
value. We already possessed a gold cir- 
culation of two-and-twenty millions. Not- 
withstanding the mystery which had 
been thrown over the subject, there were 
data to prove that such was the fact. 
This mystery had originated only since 
February, 1826. Before that period, we 
knew accurately how much gold was 
coined in the country, and how much 
was exported. If the House would 
refer to the statements of lord Liverpool, 
and the then chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they would find that, up to the period he 
had mentioned, the new gold which had 
been coined and issued, amounted to 
twenty-five millions. Of that amount it 
was calculated that seven millions had 
been exported, leaving eighteen millions 
in the country. It appeared, however, 
by the Custom-house accounts, that one 
million of the gold so exported had return- 
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ed, making the amount nineteen millions, 
From that sum the only deductions were, 
the money carried in the pockets of the 
persons who visited the continent, and the 
money employed in smuggling; which 
was estimated by some at two, and by 
others at thre+. millions. So that, accord- 
ing to one calculation, the gold circula- 
tion at that period was seventeen millions ; 
according to the other, sixteen. Now, it 
was well known, that in consequence of 
the favourable rate of exchange, an im- 
mense importation of gold bullion had 
taken place in 1826. The Mint was oc- 
cupied in coining throughout that year; 
and the amount thus coined he under- 
stood was five millions. Now, if that 
was true, we had the 22,000,000/. which 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had de- 
clared was the amount of our gold circu- 
lation.— He wished now to say a few 
words with respect to the sacrifices and 
trials which the country had already gone, 
They were of two descriptions, and ought 
not to be confounded. The first were the 
natural consequences of that contraction 
of our currency, which was the inevitable 
result of the first operation of changing a 
paper for a go!d circulation. This was 
one of the severest trials which the public 
or which private individuals could possibly 
have had; and it was enhanced by the 
reluctance with which many persons sur- 
rendered their gold after having received 
it. They hoarded it for some time in 
their coffers; and thus the slowness of 
the circulation rendered it inadequate to 
the wants of the community ; for the efti- 
ciency of a circulation consisted not in its 
numerical amount, but in the velocity with 
which it moved. This, then, he repeated, 
was the severest of all the trials which the 
country had gone through, but it was una- 
voidable,if we meant to retain our high rank 
among the nations of Europe. That trial 
was, however, past, not to return; for no 
one could suppose that the substitution of 
hetween two and three millions of gold for 
so much paper could be productive of any 
extensively disastrous results.—But there 
was another difficulty in the substitution 
ef a gold for a paper circulation, which, 
he admitted, was in kind common to the 
year 1819 and to the present. time; with 
this difference, that it was at present only 
nine-tenths in degree. That difficulty 
was the expense of finding the gold cireu- 
lation. When we returned from a paper 
to a gold circulation, we must tiecessarily 
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be at the expense of again purchasing the 
gold of which we had got rid in the first 
instance. Whatever temporary benefit 
was obtained by the cheapness of the paper 
circulation, was, of course, lost, on return- 
ing toa gold coinage. For every pound 
of such coinage so repossessed, we must 
actually part with an equivalent amount 
of exports, without any return. It was 
the price which we were compelled to pay 
for the privilege of employing gold in our 
circulation instead of paper. He contem- 
plated not only the convertibility, but the 
actual conversion, of the paper into a me- 
tallic currency. This would not depend 
so much upon any amount of treasure as 
upon the habitual consumption of the 
country. It would not depend upon any 
magic of the banking system, nor upon 
the hoarding up of gold. Sucha notion 
was analogous to the old idea of providing 
food for the nation in distressed times, by 
establishing granaries and stores of provi- 
sions; but it was found that the best pro- 
vision was in the habitual consumption of | 
the country. The effect would be the 
same with respect to gold; for which they 
must not depend so much upon the Bank 
keeping stores of it in their coffers, as 
upon the habitual and extensive consump- 
tion or use of it throughout the nation. 
This would not only supply the gold want- 
ed, but would also necessarily diminish the 
paper, and thereby have a double opera- 
tion. When hon. gentlemen talked of | 
this one-pound note circulation being a | 
stimulus and facility to commerce, they 
should recollect how small a portion of 
those engaged in commerce or manufac- | 
turing pursuits had had recourse to it. 
This small paper was not found in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, nor in any part of 
Lancashire ; and therefore the aid which 
it afforded to manufactures and commerce 
could be but inconsiderable. He was | 
sensible that, of the circulating medium of 
65,000,000/., 34,000,000/. was in paper ; 
but if the proportion was to be destroyed, 
where was the line of safety to be drawn ? 
They could not have a paper and a gold 
circulation at the same place. Lancashire 
must either give a lesson to Northumber- | 
land, or follow her example of having a | 
paper currency. But there was no gene- 
ral safety but in the total extirpation of 
the first, which might otherwise take pos- 
session of the soil which was at present 
free from its encroachment. If they 
would complete the great national work | 
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which they had undertaken, they should 
show to the enemies abroad, and to the 
enemies within their own bosom, that Eng- 
land was able to resume the circulation of 
gold for every purpose she ever contem- 
plated. He did not think, because this 
circulation was stopped in England, it fol- 
lowed that it ought to be stopped either 
in Ireland or Scotland. He would deny 
that any such analogy existed between the 
three countries. England was rich, and 
the small part of her circulation which 
consisted of this species of currency ren- 
dered her a proper country for the trial of 
the experiment. — Scotland was __ less 
wealthy.—lIreland was poor; and almost 
the whole of her circulation was in small 
notes. He did not know the exact 
amount of the one-pound notes in circu- 
lation in Ireland; but this he knew, that 
the proportion was prodigiously greater 
than'in England. It was not proper to call 
upon Ireland to make so much greater a 
sacrifice than England. This observation 
also applied to Scotland. This latter 
country had gone on for a long time under 
the one-pound note system, without any 
risk, It wasimpossible, however, for Scot- 
land or Ireland not to see the necessity of 
ultimately resorting to a permanent sys- 
tem, which would exclude the circulation 
of the small notes; and he hoped that 
that period would soon arrive with respect 
to Ireland. If the abolition of small notes 
succeeded in England, it would be time 
enough to try the measure in Ireland. It 
was not required to make a new law by 
the present measure; but only to give full 
operation to a system which had already 
been adopted. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he was at a loss 
to know on what grounds the hon. member 
could pronounce a measure to be so bene- 
ficial to England, and then argue that it 
ought not to be extended to Ireland and 
Scotland. He might be a good authority 
upon the affairs of Ireland, but he took too 
much upon himself when he pretended to 
pronounce the time at which the notes 
might, with propriety, be withdrawn from 
Scotland. He should give his vote under 
the impression for the continuance of the 
one-pound notes in circulation. Were a 
committee granted, the question of depre- 
ciation should not be discussed. Had he 
been in the House in 1819, he should 
certainly have wished for a higher standard 
than was at that time adopted, and by 
which a great deal of inconvenience would 
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have been saved to the country; but he 
would not depart from the pledge then 
given to the country, unless some extra- 
ordinary circumstances of distress should 
render it expedient to do so. He could 
state on the part of the Bank, that nothing 
would give them greater pain than a re- 
currence to a circulation of one- pound 
notes ; more especially now that the public 
securities were at so low a price. The 
same feeling existed in four-fifths of the 
English counties ; and so far from having 
any wish toissue one-pound notes, at thetwo 
meetings held upon the subject, the point 
was not even allowed to be discussed. The 
Master of the Mint would do him the 
justice to say, that, as the organ of those 
meetings, he was adverse to the circulation 
of such notes, and he had only felt him- 
self bound in duty, as the representative 
of a manufacturing interest, to advocate in 
parliament a contrary measure. If the one- 
pound notes were to be withdrawn from 
circulation, a time never did exist at which 
it could be done with so much propricty as 
the present. He thought that, if the 
country bankers were to be restrained from 
circulating notes under five pounds in 
value, the Bank of England ought to be 
prevented circulating any smaller than ten 
pounds, Although he would allow that 
the amount of one-pound notes in circula- 
tion was not very large in comparison with 
the general circulation of the kingdom, yet 
he was convinced that they were extensive- 
ly diffused amongst the manufacturing 
part of the population ; and the withdraw- 
ing of them would, in some districts, be 
attended with considerable inconvenience. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer had 


stated, that the total circulating medium of 


the kingdom amounted to sixty-five mil- 
lions; but in making this estimate he had 
omitted the circulation of all bills of ex- 
change, and promissory notes of every 
description. ‘These bills of exchange and 
country bank notes could not amount to 
less than twelve millions. To this must 
be added all bills in the possession of the 
Bank of England, of bankers, and of bill- 
holders. He was almost afraid to estimate 
the amount; but he would state it at 
twenty-three millions. This would make 
the whole circulating medium of the king- 
dom amount to one hundred millions. 
Taking this as the fact, at what had the 
chancellor of the Exchequer estimated the 
amount of the one-pound notes? He had 


taken the gross amount at two millions 
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and a half in England; and had asked, 
what inconvenience the country would feel 
in withdrawing so small a sum from the 
general circulation? With deference to 
the right hor. gentleman, he thought the 
argument lay the other way, and would 
ask, what inconvenience could possibly 
arise from allowing so small a sum as two 
millions and a half to remain in a general 
circulating medium amounting to one 
hundred millions? The proportion was so 
small, that he did not see the necessity of 
injuring, alarming, or disturbing, any dis- 
trict, interest, or class of men, by agitating 
the question. He was sorry that the right 
hon. member for Liverpool was not in his 
place, upon a question on which he was so 
intimately acquainted. He totaily denied 
that if the present measure were not 
carried, unlimited issues of paper in small 
nctes would take place. He thought that 
a rise of prices or an increase of the busi- 
ness of the country would require an 
additional quantity of notes. If the ports 
of the world should again be thrown open 
to our trade, the present circulation of the 
country would not be sufficient for its 
business, and such an occasion alone 
would justify the circumstance of an 
increase of the circulation by the means of 
an issue of notes. The security to be 
afforded by the bankers, in the event of 
such an issue, was a matter of importance. 
Some years ago, when the Bank of Eng- 
land was not able to pay its notes in specie, 
the country bankers had been asked to 
give security for their issues, and they had 
refused to do so, observing, that they would 
furnish security when the Bank was pre- 
pared to pay in specie. ‘Their situation 
was difierent now; and if notes should 
again come into circulation they would be 
prepared te afford the best security. Let 
them, however, do what they might, it 
would be but an act of justice to allow the 
country bankers to state the circumstances 
to which they had been reduced, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawing of the one-pound 
notes. He would, upon that point, state 
one or two facts, with regard to the state 
of those large districts where the working 
of iron and coal mines kept an immense 
body of men in employment. In those 
places scarcely any labourer received his 
wages in money. They were paid in 
goods; and so rigidly was that system 
pursued, that if a man wanted money for 
any particular purpose—such, for instance, 








as that of paying his rent—he was obliged 
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to take his wages in goods, and to dispose 
of the goods before he could touch one 
particle ‘of the metallic currency. He had 
also inquired into the state of these 
matters in the large manufacturing towns, 
and he found that among them an immense 
quantity of copper was in circulation both 
genuine and spurious, and the retail dealer 
was so anxious to get rid of that copper, 
which he was obliged to take in payment 
for his articles, that he would dispose of it 
for bills at seventy-five days after date, in 
order to procure money for the purposes of 
his business. Another evil of the present 
state of the currency was, that in those 
parts ten sovereigns out of every hundred 
were of light weight ; and those who had 
no scales to weigh the money presented to 
them in payment, suffered a great incon- 
venience. These were facts that could be 
brought in answer to the fanciful and non- 
sensical theories of modern times. There 
was a small quantity of silver, but it was 
of little value in remedying the inconveni- 
ences he had referred to, for if paper would 
not circulate with gold, still less would 
silver circulate with base copper. In 
voting as he should do for the committee, 
he was certain there were many objects, 
into which it could inquire, that were well 
worthy the serious attention of the House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he cordially 
concurred in the observation of an hon. 
member, that it would ill become them to 
speak too dogmatically upon matters of 
such great moment as those which the 
House was now engaged in considering. 
The facts to be collected were so numer- 
ous, so widely spread, affected ihe interests 
of so many, and were composed of such 
various elements, that that man must in- 
deed entertain great confidence in his own 
judgment, who could make up his mind 
conclusively, on the whole bearing of the 
question. The hon. gentleman had alluded 
to the resolutions which parliament had 
come to, as a proof that they should abate 
their confidence; and in ,that also he 


agreed with the hon. gentleman. But 


while he admitted those positions, he must 
say that nothing could give rise to more 
serious evils, than keeping the public mind 
ima perpetual state of uncertainty, as to 
the intentions of the legislature. Jf they 
resolved at one time that the issue of smail 
notes should cease, and at another time 
that they should continue,—if they went 
on vacillating between one course and 
another, and finally gaye up the principle 
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to which they had repeatedly pledged 


themselves, the country would not place 
any reliance on their decisions. He con- 
curred with the hon. baronet in thinking, 
that the question before the House ought 
not to be decided upon the ground of con- 
sistency : it was their duty to regard it on 
the higher ground of expediency ; but the 
evidence of expediency should be very clear, 
that could warrant them in retracing their 
steps, and undoing what they had done, 
with respect to the issue of small notes. 
He would argue the question in that calm 
and dis spassionate manner which became 
the discussion of such subjects, while he 
endeavoured to show, that there was no 
such evidence of expediency as ought to 
induce them to retract the decision they 
had come to in 1826. He would address 
himself to the arguments adduced by many 
for whose opinions he entertained the 
highest respect, though he could not agree 
with them in thinking hat we sho uld 
retrace our steps, or, what was still worse, 
enter into an inquiry, the effect of which 
would be, to throw every thing into a state 
of uncertainty and confusion. 

The first argument to which he would 
advert, it was, perhaps, hardly fair in him 
to refer to, as it had been urged on a 
former evening, by the hon. member for 
Cailington (Mr. Attwood) on presenting a 
petition. “That hon. member had stated, 
that the country was reduced to sucha 
state of distress, that she could not main- 
tain her dignity in relation to foreign 
countries; that her resources were impaired, 
her productive energies suspended, that 
she was in a state of dissolution, and that 
her restoration to prosperity must be des- 
paired of. ‘There was nothing more unwise 
than to indulge in such gloomy descrip- 
tions of the country. He admitted, however, 
that gentlemen ought to be cautious how 
they prophesied future wealth and prosper- 
ity; and he remembered that, on former 
occasions, some persons, sitting where he 
then was, had been blamed for having in- 
dulged in too dazzling descriptions of our 
prosperity ; but the other extreme was also 
to be carefuily avoided, and the state of the 

‘ountry was uot to be described under the 
influence of hypochondriacal feelings. He 
admitted that there might be some local 
distress, some districts in which trade was 
not flourishing ; but he hoped to convince 
the House, that the country was not in the 
desperate condition represented. He could 
not admit that the industry of the country 
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was paralysed by the withdrawal of the 
one-pound notes; for he saw no signs of it 
in our manufactures or in the state of the 
revenue. He believed, if any necessity 
were to arise for war, that the House need 
not despair of the country, that she would 
not be able to maintain that high character 
she had long enjoyed. He would decide 
the question by general facts ; for he would 
not deny that there were districts in which 
the demand for labour was less than in 
others, and in which distress might be felt. 
If there were that general distress and 
impaired energies, there would be a falling 
off in consumption, a reduction of work, 
and a general diminution in the demand 
for those articles which supplied the wants 
of the people. Since the Ist of February, 
1826, not one single country bank note 
had been stamped at the Stamp-office. 
Since 1826, then, they had been gradually 
reduced ; and, if the ultimate reduction of 
them were to produce such evils as had 
been predicted by the hon. member, it was 
only reasonable to suppose, that the par- 
tial reduction which had already taken 
place, since 1825, should be attended 
with a diminution of production and con- 
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felt. But, what was the fact? Had that 
diminution been felt in the revenue? He 
would not refer to that, however, because 
members might say, that its amount was 
only a proof of the great pressure the 
country was labouring under. He would 
refer to articles of general consumption ; 
and he would shew that no diminution 
whatever had taken place. He would 
compare the year ending the 5th April, 
1825, with the year ending the 5th April, 
1827. This was favourable to his view; 
for half of the year 1825 was a time of 
excitement, when the country was in a 
state of what the hon. member would, 
probably, call great prosperity. He pro- 
posed to take for the illustration such 
articles as strong beer, table beer, tallow- 
candles, wax candles, cyder, perry, malt, 
paper, glass, British spirits, and tea. He 
meant to compare the account of these arti- 
cles consumed in the yearending April 1825, 
with the amount consumed in theyearending 
April 1827; and the result would show the 
House, that they were not justified in taking 
that gloomy view which the hon. gentle- 
man had thought himself justified in taking. 
The following were the returns of the con- 





sumption. A part of the evils pointed | sumption in those years respectively :— 
out by the hon. member ought now to be 
1825, 1828. 
Strong Beer.......... 6,500,000...... »+++ 6,542,000 barrels 
TOONS BOC oc cccccecs Fo 1,539,000 ditto 
Tallow Candles ...... 104,980,000........ . - 110,718,000 Ib. 
Wax Candles ........ ok ee 923,000 ditto 


In the last article, there was a falling off, but the consumption of the intermediate 
year, the year 1826, was 916,000ib. So that during the year 1827, there was an in- 
crease upon that of 1826, although the consumption was less than that of 1825. 


1825. 1827. 

Cider and Perry........ 22,000 hhds. .......06- 51,000 hhds, 
i ee 14,096 cwts. ....eeeee. 16,613 cwts. 

Total Glass 
Crown Plate, | ; 
Broad Green, f ****¢¢++* -516,000 cwts. ........ §94,000 ewts. 
Te 27,906,000 bush, 28,742,000 do. 25,340,000 (1827) 
oe tee 51,345,000 Ibs. 52,304,000 do. 


. . 116,000,000 yds. 
93,000,000 Ibs. 
April 5, 1825. 


Printed goods 
BORD.» cesccss 


122,009,000 do. 88,000,000 (1827) 
97,000,000 do. 


April 5, 1828. Aver. of last 3 yrs. 


British Spirits... 3,913,000 gals. 7,330,000 gals. 5,000,000 gals. 
Starch....... ... 4,961,000 Ibs. 6,945,000 Ibs. 
een 23,940,000 Ibs. 26,900,000 Ibs. 

OT ko ssnees 2,357,365 2,800,000 


From this statement it would appear, that a considerable increase had taken place in 
every article, with the exception of wax candles; and the inference from these facts 
was, that the industry of the country in producing, and the comfort of the people in 
consuming, those articles, had increased in proportion. He would now pass to other 
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topics which would illustrate his observations, and submit the following list to the 


House :-— 
Ships entering Inwards from all Parts-—British and Irish. 


Tons. Men. 
Jan. 3, 1826.—21,786..c¢eccceces 162,614. .cececceee- 162,000 
le 151,000 





oy eee 


vein MODMOR a sanane 


we.+ 165,000 


Ships clearing Outwards—British Shipping. 


Tonage. 
Jan. 5, 1826.—2,633,000 


1827.—2,676,000.... 
1828.—2,828,000...... 


Men. 
veascoee FGROGO 
caces 163,000 , 
rena Sa 


Value of Imports into Great Britain, at different Rates of Valuation. 


wees £42,600,000 
36,000,000 
43,467,000 


Exports of Produce and Manufactures from Great Britain. 


cs e eree ree ree cceceses £46,450,000 
cai CEE Oe TE EE 40,000,000 
i Se rerreet ere rT 51,227,000 


Looking, then, at all these general facts, 
he came to the conclusion, that there 
had been no falling off in British industry, 
and that therefore there was no reason for 
the gloomy anticipations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Callington. Hecame, then, to the 
questions involved in the motion, or rather 
in theamendiment, of the hon. baronet. Was 
it desirable, or wasit necessary, at this time, 
to lower the standard of value? As he 
understood the hon. baronet, his speech 
consisted of two distinct propositions: the 
first was, that the landed interest could not 


oon, unless the standard of value was | 
§ , 


lowered, because it was not possible to pay 
in a currency regulated on a metallic 
standard, a debt contracted in a paper cur- 
rency. The second proposition of the 
hon. baronet was, that it was possible to 
maintain a paper currency, convertible in- 
to gold, when there was no gold as the 
basis of the currency. ‘The first propo- 
sition was, to lower the standard; the 
second was, not to lower the standard, but 
to maintain a paper currency in circulation, 
when there was no gold, and both these 
propositions he should contest. If things 
were now in the state they were in 1819, 


it might be a question of depreciating the | 
‘| paper was: inconvertible into gold, and 


standard of value; but, after the act of 
1819 had been ten years in existence, the 
question became a very different one. 
Whatever opinions he might have been 
disposed to entertain in 1819, he could 
not, for one moment, suppose, after the 








present standard had been so long estab- 
lished, that it was now advisable to have 
recourse to the hon. baronet’s proposition 
for lowering the standard of value. He 
had heard complaints against the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of 1819: its 
report had been stigmatised with great 
severity ; and he, as the author of it, had 
been charged with having done more mis- 
chief than any ten ministers that ever sat 
in parliament. Adopting the slander to 
the extent that distress had been occa- 
sioned, and sincerely deploring that degree 
of suffering, he still thought that such 
enormous difficulties would have been 
found in lowering the standard, that the 
alternative would, at last, have been the 
resumption of a paper system, or a return 
toa circulation of gold. We were told 
that we had a debt of eight hundred mil- 
lions contracted in inconvertible paper, 
and that, therefore, it ought not to be re- 
paid in gold. That was a very easy way 
to settle the matter; but we were to re- 
collect, that, whatever was the case with 
some of the original lenders, the whole 
debt was not contracted in inconvertible 
paper ; comparatively speaking, only a 
small portion of it was contracted when 


the original creditors of the state having 
parted ‘with it, it had, at subsequent 
periods, been transferred to hands who 
had given for it the full value. What 
satisfaction would it be to the landholder, 
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who, on the depreciation of land, had con- 
verted his property into stock, to say “ You 
are a public creditor; but you received 
too much when you obtained 50,000/. for 
your land, and we are about to act on a 
new standard, according to which we shall 
pay you off at a lower rate than that at 
which you male the exchange.” The 
state ought to have taken that into con- 
sideration, at the time it created the original 
obligation : at that time the return to cash 
payments was only suspended, and it was 
determined that they should be resumed. 
From 1815, cash payments were only sus- 
pended ; and all parties making contracts 
were aware that the country was about to 
make a great exertion, and the state ought 
at least to have said to its creditors—‘‘ We 
reserve to ourselves the power’ of repay- 
ing you in a currency not nominally the 
same in amount, but which shall be regu- 
lated by the existing depreciation.” If 
the state did not reserve to itself that 
power; he believed that the departure 
from national faith would, in future times, 
have involved this country in great dif_i- 
culties; and that if the time should ever 
arrive, when the public necessities might 
require something more than the supplies 
of the year, and the example had been set 
of repaying the public creditor in a depre- 
ciated currency, the character of the coun- | 
try would have received a taint, which 
would have greatly increased the difficulty 
of raising money on temporary emergen- 
cies. He had never discuised from him- 
self the pressure that would be occasioned 
by repaying the amount of a debt con- 
tracted while money was depreciated, in 
an improved currency; and if we refused 
to restore the original standard, we should 
find yreat difficulty in adopting any other, | 
upon any principle either just or satisfac- 
tory. The genera! assumption was, that, 


| tent of 36 per cent. 





for a long period antecedent to 1819, 
there had been an immense depreciation | 
of the paper currency; that was not the | 
fact. It was, he admitted, very difficult | 
to determine what should be the principle 
by which the amount of deprcciation 
should be ascertained. Suppose he | 
took the test of the hon. baronet, (sir. 
J. Graham)—the difference between the | 
market and the mint price of gold. That 
was the test which he selected; for in 
comparing the amount of taxation in 1813, 
and 1827, he urged that taxation in 1827 
was heavier than in 1813, although 
in the first instance, the taxation was 
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nominally eighty-four millions, and in the 
last instance, only fifty-two millions. He 
said, that adeduction ought to be made 
from the pressure of taxation to the ex- 
He would, therefore, 
take the hon. baronet’s test, and he found, 
that from 1803 to 1810 the market-price 
of gold was 4/. per oz., and the deprecia- 
tion was only 2/. 13s. 2d. per cent. From 
1810 to 1816 there wasa great depreciation; 
it amounted in 1814 to 25 per cent; but, in 
1817 and 1818—two years before the 
committee of 1819—gold was only 41. 
per oz. All this was laid upon the com- 
mittee of 1819: but, in consequence of 
the terrible revulsions to which the paper 
system had been subject two years pre- 
ceding, paper had righted itself by a 
violent struggle, and the currency was 
again practically restored to within 24 
per cent of its original value. What had 
we done in 1819? We decided to revert 
to the ancient currency, and it was not 
fair to lay upon the committee of 1819, 
and not upon the paper system itself, a 
great part of the pressure which had since 
resulted from the attempt to restore the 
standard. But all this was beside the 
present question. The question now be- 
fore us was, whether, having acted for ten 
years upon the ancient standard, we were 
now prepared to unsettle all the various 
transactions in that improved currency, 
and to apply to the liquidation of every 
debt some new standard? To that he 
never could consent. Great as the suffer- 
ing had been, he had doubts whether any 
other system could have been safely fol- 
lowed, but that which was adopted; but 
of this he was quite certain, that if we 
attempted to unsettle the system now, the 
confusion and uncertainty in all money 
transactions would be such as to compel 
us hereafter, heartily to repent our rash- 
ness. As the hon. baronet had disclaimed 
the charze that this was one of the eight 
important subjects to be devolved upon 
the committee; he should not further 
advert to the point; but too much was 
due to the argument itself, and to the 
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_ ability with which it had been supported, 


for him to neglect it. 

I now approach that which has a more 
immediate bearing on the question; name- 
ly, whether it is safe to maintain through- 


out the whole of the united kingdoms a 


paper circulation, with power to issue 
notes below 5/. without having any gold 
currency as the basis of that paper cur- 
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rency? Notwithstanding all I have 
heard, I entertain doubts whether the sys- 
tem can be safely adopted. And here let 
me tell the hon. baronet (sir H. Parnell), 
that his proposal of an improved mode of 
banking is quite distinct from this point. 
Perhaps it might be materially improved, 
if the charter of the Bank of England 
did not stand in the way of that improve- 
ment. I ar not prepared to say that an 
arrangement might not be made with the 
consent of the Bank previous to its expi- 
ration; but that is a consideration with 
which I will not now encumber myself. 
Still, with this improvement, I entertain 
serious doubts whether it would be safe to 
introduce a general paper circulation, to 
the exclusion of a gold currency. In this 
argument, I think it ought to be conceded 
to me, that a limited paper circulation be- 
low five pounds cannot co-exist with a 
gold currency. ‘The experience of all 
countries—of Scotland, of Ireland, and 
of the United States, shows that notes for 
5s. and 2s. Gd. exclude silver currency. 
In Ireland, the existence of fractional 
notes for 15s. and 25s. has had the same 
tendency; and the same effect will be pro- 
duced upon gold, if notes below the value 
of 5l. are in circulation. The argument 
of the hon. baronet (sir J. Graham) is, 
that a paper circulation, if it be converti- 
ble into gold, is sufficient for every pur- 
pose; and I will examine some of the il- 
lustrations by which he supported it. 
First, he mainly relies on the example of 
Scotland: he says, ‘you find there a 
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paper circulation which has excluded gold, 
but by which the affairs of that country 
are prudently and securely conducted, | 
with few failures, and panics of rare oc- | 
currence.” My answer is, that nothing is | 
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meaning of the writer. The hon. baro- 
net omitted to state, that the opinion 
there mentioned was given as the opinion 
of the witnesses from Scotland, and not 
as the decision of the committee ; and the 
quotation he made is introduced by the 
words, ‘the grounds relied upon by the 
witnesses from Scotland are these.” My 
opinion follows, where it is said that, al- 
though it is recommended that the system 
of currency in Scotland should not be dis- 
turbed. yet the committee regret, that they 
could not themselves express a clear, de- 
cisive, and unqualified, opinion upon the 
subject. But I am ready to admit, that 
I am not satisfied that the circulation of 
Scotland has not a tendency to add to 
our insecurity. I certainly think that the 
paper circulation of Scotland relies on the 
Bank of England. Though I think the 
case of Scotland different from that of 
England, I believe uniformity of system 
would be greatly preferable to the mainte- 
nance of a paper circulation. Let the hon. 
baronet advert to this fact,—that in 1826 
we had determined that within three years 
we would make a vigorous and decided 
effort to restore a metallic currency, and 
that it might be very desirable to restore it 
by gradual and secure steps. If we had 
determined at once to restore a metallic 
currency in England, and in Scotland 
which never had a metallic currency, the 
effect must have been much more violent ; 
and we might have greatly aggravated the 
distress of Scotland, had she been called 
upon to join in the exertion, at the time 
when England threw twenty-two millions 
of gold into circulation. The time may, 
nevertheless, arrive, when uniformity may 
be adopted. 

The hon. baronet contends, that the 





more fallacious than to draw inierences | bill of my right hon. friend is wholly un- 
from the case of Scotland. What I be- | necessary, because the report shows that 
lieve is, that the security of Scotland, in| the paper circulation of Scotland co-exist- 
this respect, depends upon the metallic ed with the metallic circulation of England ; 
circulation of England, that you maintain | but, a very few sentences afterwards, the 
the value of the paper circulation of Scot- | hon. baronet offered his own contradiction 
land by means of the exchange, and that | of his position ; because he said, that on 
the alteration of the system here is the | his own estates in Cumberland the rents 
safety of the Scotch circulation. The | for seventy years had been paid in Scotch 
hon. baronet tells us, that there is some notes. This, therefore, is a complete 
inconsistency in the report of 1819, and.) proof, thatthe Scotch notes have for many 
in meas having drawn it, in permitting | years circulated across the border; and, 
Scotland to have a paper circulation; and unless you put a stop to it, you will do 
that the same advantage ought not to be! manifest injustice to the English banker, 
refused to England. But the hon. baro- | by giv'ng a privilege to the Scotch banker, 
net. upon this occasion made a quotation | of which the former is deprived I believe 
which presents an imperfect view of the; that, very recently, a branch bank from 
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Scotland has been established at Carlisle ; 
and it may be a question, whether this is 
consistent with the law, as it now stands; 
but, if we permit the Scotch banker to 
issue notes without control, they will 
soon find their way beyond the border into 
the interior of the country. Hence it is 
evident that, in justice to the English bank- 
er, we have no alternative but to prohibit 
the issue of Scotch notes; and if by this 
bill we cannot prevent it, I apprehend we 
must resort to the other course, by intro- 
ducing a gold currency into Scotland. 
But what may be true and safe with re- 
gard to Scotland, may be neither safe nor 
true with regard to the rest of the united 
kingdom. Such are my reasons for think- 
ing, that it is impossible to trust to a paper 
circulation without a foundation of gold: 
paper may be convertible into gold nomin- 
ally, and while people have confidence in 
it, well and good ; but there will be a ma- 
nifest tendency in every banker to do two 
things, to issue as much paper, and to de- 
posit as little gold, as he can: the whole 
supply of gold on which we can depend is 
that which is retained to meet the demand ; 
all beyond that will be so much loss; the 
whole country will be saturated with 
small notes, and bankers will become de- 
pendent upon each other. It will then be 
impossible to take an adequate security 
against an excessive issue of paper; one 
failure will create a panic, and that panic, 
arising from a comparatively trifling cause, 
may be destructive to the whole; for we 
are to recollect, that the small notes will 
be in the hands of the mass of the popula- 
tion, upon whom panic will have the great- 
est effect, and argument the least force. 
If the parties themselves are not to retain 
gold asa deposit, the whole mass of the 
circulation will depend upon the Bank of 
England, without the smallest control on 
its part over distant establishments. There 
seems to me to be an inevitable tendency 
to an over-issue of paper, without a con- 
stant sentinel keeping watch upon it; and 
that sentinel is the metallic sovereign in 
constant circulation. If it be true of this 
country, it is true of every country. 

The hon. baronet has endeavoured to 
support his position by reference to au- 
thorities of the highest rank. I trust that 
my inquiries upon this subject have made 
me familiar with their writings; and if he 
really could support his proposition, as to 
lowering the standard, and introducing a 
paper currency, not convertible into gold, 
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by such great authorities as Locke, Hume, 
and Adam Smith, I should, of course, be 
led to attach far more weight to his argu- 
ments. But, if there were any three 
names I should have quoted for a direct] 

opposite purpose, they would have been 
precisely those upon which the hon. ba- 
tronet relied. For a gentleman arguing 
in favour of lowering the standard to refer 
to such a man as Locke, as an authority 
in his favour, I own did surprise me. [ 
was well acquainted with Locke’s beauti- 
ful Essay, in answer to Mr. Lowndes, the 
Secretary for the Treasury, in which he 
contended against every argument for re- 
ducing the standard; and I beg the 
House to observe what was the proposal 
of Mr. Lowndes, and the reply of Mr. 
Locke. Mr. Lowndes proposed that 
money should be raised one-fifth, or, in 
other words, that it should have one-fifth 
less silver in it. That, be it observed, is 
exactly the present proposal with regard 
to gold. What was Locke’s answer—the 
writer who is now quoted as an advocate 
for altering the standard? “ Altering the 
standard by raising the value of money 
will weaken, if not totally destroy, public 
faith, when all who trusted the public, and 
assisted our present necessities, under acts 
of parliament, the million lottery, the 
Bank act, and other loans, will be de- 
frauded of twenty per cent.” The quota- 
tion made by the hon. baronet I well re- 
collect. It was from a singular paper, 
directed with great force of argument 
against the Usury-laws; for the landed 
interest at that time wished to limit the 
interest of money to four percent. Locke 
never referred to an increase of money such 
as the hon. baronet contemplates, and 
Locke’s opinion seems to be an erroneous 
one, however highly I may think of his 
Essay: at that time there wasa great ba- 
lance of trade against this country; and 
gold was sent out in great quantities, and 
Locke goes on to state the consequences of 
distressing the landed interest. But what 
was Locke’s remedy ? Was it a depression 
of the currency, or an issue of paper? He 
never thought of a paper circulation, nor 
of depreciating the standard of money.— 
The authority of Hume is even still less in 
favour of the hon. baronet. He cannot 
think more highly than I do of the philo- 
sophic writings of that great man; his 
acuteness, sagacity, and anticipations of 
the future, seem at times almost miracu- 
lous; and J apprehend that he deserve 
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at least as high a reputation for his Essays 
as for his History. The hon. baronet re- 
ferred to Hume, to shew that the only 
wise course for a country is, to have acon- 
stantly increasing circulation; and no 
doubt, if the wit of man could devise a 
constantly increasing circulation, which 
never could come to astand, it would, 
much increase the active industry of 
the country; but the force of every sti- 
mulant must cease at some period, and 
be followed by a proportionate depression. 
Mr. Hume is speaking of the circulation 
of specie, and not of paper money. So 
fat from thinking with the hon. baronet, 
that it is wise to increase the circulation 
of paper, Hume says, in one of his notes 
—‘*We observed in Discourse III. that 
money, when increasing, gives encourage- 
ment to industry during the interval be- 
twixt the increase of money and rise of 
prices. A good effect of this nature may 
follow, too, from paper credit; but it is 
dangerous to precipitate matters at the 
risk of losing all by the failing of that 
credit, as must happen upon any violent 
shock on public affairs.” In the text he 
tells us—‘’Tis only in our negotiations 
and transactions with foreigners, that a 
greater stock of money is advantageous ; 
and, as our paper then is absolutely insig- 
nificant, we feel by its means all the ill 
effects arising from a great abundance of 
money, without reaping any of the ad- 
vantages.” Hume’s argument relates to 
the effects upon industry by the increase 
of the precious metals; but it is quite 
different from the position of the hon. ba- 
ronet, who quoted him in favour of an in- 
crease of paper circulation.—Then, as to 
Dr. Adam Smith, I well recollect the 
beautiful and most happily illustrative 
metaphor applied by him to the subject: 
he tells us, that gold and silver may be 
compared to roads, which are productive 
of no profit, but circulate all the products 
of industry; the roads, net being culti- 
vated, are sources of positive loss, but 
they are the means by which all property 
is transferred; and, with respect to paper 
circulation, he says it is like a waggon- 
road, if he might use so violent a figure, 
in the air, which enabled the owner of the 
soil to cultivate and convert into a source 
of profit even the otherwise barren roads. 
It is clear, however, that he was well aware 
of the evils of a paper currency; for he 
makes use, in one place, of this apposite 
expression ; “ It were better, perhaps, that 
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no bank-notes should be issued, in any 
part of the kingdom, of a smaller amount 
than 5/.;” and he goes on with a- train 
of reasoning to show the dangers of a 
paper currency. In short, it is utterly 
impossible to quote Adam Smith as an 
authority for an unlimited issue of paper, 
without a basis in gold. 

I have thus shown, I think, that the main 
supports of the hon. baronet, as far as re- 
gards the opinions of the illustrious men I 
have named, fail under him; and, if it 
were possible for them to go into this com- 
mittee with me, I am sure I should have 
their votes for resisting the proposition 
they are supposed, by the hon. baronet, to 
advocate, and would refuse their sanction 
to the system he maintains. I must say, 
therefore, that neither on the score of ex- 
perience, nor of authority, do I think the 
hon. member for Callington, or the hon. 
baronet, has established such a case as 
ought to induce the House to recede from 
the position it took in 1826. I entreat 
the House to consider what we were told 
at that period—that if that act were passed 
(and it was passed by a majority, I think, 
of ten to one, for only eight ultimately 
divided against it), the mischief resulting 
from it would be immediate—that the 
country banks would reduce their circula- 
tion, and that the evil would not be de- 
ferred to 1829. Then let me ask, after 
we have undergone that suffering, which 
was inevitable, from the attempt to restore 
a metallic circulation—after having since 
1822, issued from the Bank twenty-eight 
millions of gold, of which it is calculated 
twenty-two millions remain, with eight mil- 





lions of silver—after having reduced the 
| circulation of country bank notes to two 
i; millions and a half, would it be wise to 
| retrace our steps, and, by the commence- 
| ment of a new inquiry, imply a doubt as 
| to the soundness of our policy? If we do 
retrace our steps, do not let us suppose 
that the injury will be confined to two 
millions and a half of Bank notes: we 
'shall never have an opportunity of con- 
| sidering the question under the same ad- 
vantages as at present and no confidence 
will hereafter be placed in your decisions, 
if we now attempt to unsettle a question 
which has been so long concluded. The 
country is now within sight of the goal, 
which, in 1826, it was so anxious to reach: 
| a little firmness, and another spring, will 
‘enable it to reach it; and I believe it 
‘can be attained, in the present state of 
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the country, without any material addition 
to the existing pressure. 

Mr. Attwood said :—It is not now, Sir, 
for the first time, the right hon. gentleman, 
will allow me to remind him, that pro- 
positions for inquiry into the character 


of our own measures, and into questions | 
of essential interest, have been met by | 
statements from the Treasury-bench, such | 


as he now makes, and by attempts to show, 
from official returns and tables of compa- 
rative consumption, how great was the 
general prosperity of the people, and how 
great the danger of interfering with so 
much happiness. But, [ remind him also, 
that since the mistaken and unfortunate 
measure of 1819, those statements have, 
in every instance, proved either to have 
been fallacious when made, or have been 
instantly followed by reverses all but fatal 
to the country. I place, therefore, no re- 
liance on the result the right hon. gentle- 
man would draw from his tables, nor do I 
think he is himself satisfied of the accuracy 
of that result. He purposed to contradict, 
by these tables, the view I had taken, on a 


former occasion, of the existing distress of | 


the country; but I said nothing of the 
consumption of candles, whether of wax 
or tallow, or of starch or vinegar, or any 
commodities of that nature. I spoke of 


agriculture : I told him of the condition of | 
the farmer, of the poverty of the trader, of | 


finances embarrassed, of sufferings pressing 
on the labourer, of gaols bursting with 
criminals. 
must feel, that if he had given to my 


opinions a direct contradiction, instead of | 


a constructive denial: if he had at once 
boldly affirmed, that the farmer was pros- 
perous, the trader content, the finances 
flourishing, and the labourer employed, he 
would feel that such assurance would be 
opposed to the experience of every member 
who heard him. 

On the subject of the one-pound note 
circulation, the right hon. gentleman has 
misapprehended my observations. I did 
not state, as he represents, that our pre- 
sent difficulties have been occasioned by 
the reduction of that circulation ; nor do 
I think that it has, in fact, been yet re- 
duced in the degree he calculates. I as- 
cribe our existing difficulties to the false 
standard introduced by the act of 1819— 
that act, the true character of which he is 
now almost the only individual who still 
persists to misunderstand,—and I main- 
tain, that amidst the calamities thus 
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| entailed on the country, we could not en- 
counter with safety the further pressure 
'which the suppression of the small-note 
circulation must produce. Of the degree 
of that additional pressure I give no con- 
| fident opinion; nor do I rely on any opi- 
nion that is with confidence given on this 
head, That, in some degree, the opera- 
tions of productive industry will, by this 
measure, be generally oppressed and crip- 
| pled, I hold to be perfectly certain. That 
the distress thus occasioned will be ex- 
treme or rumous I assert not; nor do I 
value the opinion of any man, who shall 
assert, with confidence, the reverse of this; 
or shall say that he regards the further 
progress of this measure, if it be persisted 
in, without anxiety and alarm. The right 
hon. gentleman assures the House, that 
the resources of the country at this time 
are entirely equal, to maintain, in foreign 
wars, its character and interests, if either 
should be assailed. He would have ren- 
dered his assurance more complete, if he 
had coupled it with a reference to the 
act of 1819. If what the right hon. 
gentleman means to affirm is, that con- 
siderable additional burthens could be 
imposed on the country; that large sup- 
plies could be raised at home, and spent 
abroad, and this without any Bank restric- 
tion, and with an adherence to the act 
of 1819; I answer, in the words used by 
my hon. friend, the member for Shaftes- 
bury, to-night—he believes it, but I do 
not;—nor do I think that the present 
' burthens of the country can be perma- 
nently sustained. 
It is not, Sir, my intention to enter 
_ generally into the wider field of argument 
' connected with this debate; but to confine 
my observations to the narrow question 
| more immediately before us—the propriety 
of reconsidering at this time the act of 
1826. The operation of our monetary 
system on the various interests of the com- 
munity, and on their condition ; the man- 
'ner in which the changes we have made in 
this system have affected, and continue to 
affect, all interests and classes ; these have 
been developed in the specch of the hon. 
baronet, the member for Carlisle, in so 
comprehensive, masterly, and able a man- 
ner, that I refrain from repeating his un- 
‘answered arguments; but in so acting, [ 
‘desire to guard myself against the belief, 
| that I agree in anything with those, who 
| deprecate discussion, examination, and in- 
quiry, into every part of this important 
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Bubject.—I agree as little with the right 
hon. member for Liverpool (Mr. Huskis- 
son), who endeavoured to deter the House 
from appointing the proposed committee, 
by exaggerated statements of imaginary 
dangers, arising —from what? from an 
inquiry into the character of its own acts; 
from alarm thus to be spread in the pubiic 
mind; speculations to be set afloat; a 
second panic produced; and I know not 
what, of visionary evils, having no exist- 
ence whatever but in the mind of the right 
hon, member himself. It is time to aban- 
don this petty policy. A short time since 
we heard similar apprehensivns expressed 
on another subject—the import of wool, 
There was danger in that inquiry: alarm 
would be excited—speculations fostered or 
suppressed, for I know not which, and care 
not, if the House should inquire into the 
necessity of imposing a duty on foreign 
wool. But, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, a committee of Enquiry has been 
appointed, and none of these mischiefs 


have followed. The noble duke, now, most | 


fortunately for the honour of the country, 
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and its safety and best interests, at the | 


head of his majesty’s government, is not 
of that class of minds prone to believe 
that the people of this country will ruin 
themselves by groundless alarms. He ap- 
pears rather to apprehend ruin to the peo- 
ple, from precipitate, incapable, and blun- 
dering legislation. “ Your interests are 
involved in this matter,” would appear to 
have been his language; “ inquire, ex- 
amine, and discuss, all its hearings. The 
interests of the country are imvolved in it : 
let these be also examined.” Enough has 
there been already, he appears to have 
thought, of blind and false legislation, and 
enough has the country suffered from it. 
Sir, I can readily perceive why there 
should exist, with those who were parties 
to the act of 1819, a great reluctance to 
examine into its real character. But, 
when my hon. friend and _ colleague 
(Mr. Baring), no party to that measure, who 
saw its danger, and whose view of its cha- 
racter has been confirmed by subsequent 
experience, join those who condemn further 
discussion; there is a manifest inconsis- 
tency in his argument. My hon. friend 
said, on a late occasion, that some par- 
ticular alteration of the standard, which he 
supposed me to advocate, would now effect 
a great fraud. He acquitted me from 
intending any such object; and did me no 
more than justice in so doing, 1 will not 
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now discuss with him whether this or that 
alteration of the standard might not at 
present be effected without injustice. 
There would be no difference between 
us on that point. But I will point out to 
his indignation a measure which, to use 
his own expression, did effect a great 
fraud; a greater fraud, indeed, than has 
been ever worked by any other single 
measure. It is the act of 1819, as he 
himself describes it. That act altered, he 
says, the value of money twenty-five, or 
thirty-three, or on some articles, fifty per 
cent. Take the lowest of these estimates 
and trace the consequences. Into every mer- 
chant’s account existing, a fraud wassecretly 
introduced of twenty-five per cent. On every 
rent, every tax, and every debt, was secretly 
twenty-five per cent falsely imposed. Cal- 
culate all this and say if any single mea- 
sure ever effected an extent of robbery so 
great as this act. I can conceive in the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel) 
to the integrity of whose intentions, both 
now and in 1819, T do full justice, an 
almost invincible repugnance to admit a 
conviction of the true character of this 
measure. But it is inconsistent in my hon. 
friend (Mr. Baring) admitting the cha- 
racter of this measure, not to admit also 
the necessity of proceeding to a full 
examination into all its consequences— 
whether, and in what degree, we have 
yet the power to redress any and what 
part of the wrong it has effected, and 
to protect any of the victims of that 
enormous injustice. Would it be nothing, 
after a measure of this character has 
spread disorder and ruin through all 
the relations of society, and shaken the 
security of ail property, that the House 
and the country should come to a full 
knowledge of its extent and effects; and 
should understand clearly the cause of 
our past embarrassment, and the nature 
of the future difficulties we have yet to 
encounter? Would it be nothing to 
clear away those absurd theories of over- 
production, over-population, and over- 
trading—each in its turn, or, at times, 
altogether, supposed to have plunged the 
country into ruin; of too much fertility, 
too much industry, too many people; and 
all those schemes and projects founded on 
such theories; schemes of emigration, 
projects to correct over-trading — this 
House teaching the traders how to trade, 
has ruined the traders by iis blunders 
—schemes of Scotch banks and branch 
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banks, alike abortive—and even this present 
project for suppressing small notes, on the 
ground that it is necessary for the safety 
of the public finances? Have we not a 
committee now sitting to inquire into the 
embarrassments of the finances; whether 
and in what manner our encumbrances 
can be met? And is it nothing that this 
committee, sitting for this object, after 
the operation of a measure such as my 
hon. friend has described the act of 1819 
to be—shall be guiltv of the incredible 
absurdity of leaving out of view, altogether, 
the manner in which the public burthens 
have been increased freudulently by this 
act—shall avoid scrupulously even the 
most remote inquiry into the question how 
far, and to what extent, it is, by indispen- 
sable justice, required ; even if no pressure of 
necessity existed, to cut down these burthens 
to the level of the act of 1819? Proceeding 





on this capital error, the labours of the | 
committee will be useless, and will do less | 
towards relieving the difficulties of the | 
revenue, than will be effected by the un- | 
answerable exposure of the cause of its | 
embarrassments, in the speech of the hon. | 
baronet beside me—though they sit till | 
the day of final doom. 
The late Vice-president of the Board | 
of Trade, who spoke in reply to the hon. | 
baronet, said, that his speech went mainly | 
to recommend a depreciation of money ; | 
and, as a matter of course, the speech of | 
the right hon. gentleman himself went | 
mainly to describe the mischievous cha- 
racter of such depreciation. The right 
hon. gentleman will allow me to say, that 
his information on this subject does not | 
warrant the degree of confidence which he 
reposed in it. He said, depreciation of , 
money had been, whenever effected, the | 
work of the worst tyrants of the worst times. | 
But my hon. colleague (Mr. Baring) has | 
pointed out, that the depreciation of the | 
late war was the work of the House of Com- | 
mons. It was—which the right hon. gentle- | 
man will think somewhat more—the work | 
of Mr. Pitt. The depreciation of 1797 was | 
his measure, whatever may be the terms | 
in which that measure or its author, must be 
characterized. The choice was presented to | 
Mr. Pitt, of abandoning the antient stand- 
ard or of abandoning that war, which, in 
his view, was necessary for the safety of 
the constitution and the laws. He chose 


the first alternative; he preferred, where 
one must be sacrificed, the country to 
the standard. 





I do not characterize that 
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measure; I describe the circumstances 
under which it was adopted. My hon, 
friend the member for Surrey (Mr, 
Denison) tells us this night, that he voted 
against the act of 1797, and disapproved 
also of the act of 1819. His conduct 
was consistent throughout. He did not 
consider the war of Mr. Pitt necessary ? 
but he is mistaken in believing that none 
but arbitrary governments have depreciated 
money. The United States of America, 
in their struggle for independence, adopted 
that step. I advocate neither America 
nor her measures; but the member for 
Radnor will scarcely class Washington 
and Franklin among his worst tyrants of 
the worst times. And, with regard to those 
examples of depreciation furnished by our 
own history, which the hon. member pro- 
bably meant to refer to, he is mistaken in 
his views of those measures. Inthiscountry 
there was no depreciation of money by the 
government, from the reign of Elizabeth to 
the time of Mr. Pitt. Previously, great 
depreciation had been, at different times, 
effected. The same weight of silver which 
was coined originally into 20s., came, by 
these depreciations, at length to be coined 
into 62s. 6d. But, excepting Henry 8th 
—who depreciated money and raised it, 
alternately and successively, and in a 
manner analogous to our own operations 
on the currency within the last thirteen 
years—with that exception, the successive 
depreciations which our money underwent, 
were not the work of the worst tyrants in 
the worst times, but mainly of our greatest 
monarchs, and in our best era. These 
depreciations went not to effect injustice 
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' or fraud, but to prevent both. They did not 


go to raise prices, and to lower the value 
of money; their effect was, to prevent 
prices from falling, and to maintain the 
value of money at an equal rate. They 
were adjustments of the standard, rather 
than depreciations, in the sense commonly 
used—adjustments of the coin tothechang- 
ing value of the materials composing it, to 
the necessities of the people, and to the 
faith and spirit of pecuniary contracts. 
These measures were, in fact, similar in 
principle to the measure which this House 
ought to have adopted in 1819—to the 
measure then recommended by my hon. 
friend, the member for Surrey. The course 
then adopted ought not to have been one 
either of depreciation or appreciation— 
not a measure to raise or lower prices, but 
to maintain those which existed—a mea- 
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sure which would have adjusted the metal 
standard about to be introduced, to the 
value of the paper standard it superseded, 
maintaining thesame value as thatstandard, 
and supporting the same prices. On this 
subject, the right hon. Secretary has en- 
tirely misapprehended the argument of 
Mr. Locke. He will find, on further 
examination into Mr. Locke’s paper, that 
the money then to be dealt with was not, 
and had not been, the legal money of the 
country. It was clipped, debased, illegal ; 
no man was obliged to receive it at all, nor 
was it practically current at its nominal 
amount. The money the right hon. Secre- 
tary had to deal with, in 1819, was differ- 
ent in these essential particulars: it was 
legally and practically the standard money 
of the country, current at its nominal 
amount; and neither the authority of Mr. 
Locke nor his arguments therefore have the 
bearing he supposes on the act of 1819. 
The hon. member for Radnor has, in 
answer to the hon. baronet, explained the 
ruinous effects of a depreciation of money 
on one great class of society—the annui- 
tants and the holders of fixed incomes. 
His view has been but partial; and, to 
explain it more fully, and as an answer to 
his arguments, I will read the opinion of 
the right hon. member for Liverpool, be- 
low him, as I find it set forth in an ex- 
tract from a speech of that right hon. 
member, which, as it has been published 
as his, and not contradicted, I presume 
to be authentic. ‘‘ When prices were 
continually rising, al! the active classes 
were benefited, and annuitants alone were 
placed in a worse situation. But it was 
better any loss should fall on them than 
on the productive classes. The effect of 
a rise in price on them would, perhaps, 
force them to greater economy, and at 
most, abridge their comforts; but, while 
they were reduced to this, the other 
classes were benefited. But the effect of 
a falling market, on the industry of the 
country, was very different. If the value 
of a man’s stock were only reduced one- 
tenth in value, perhaps that one-tenth 
might amount to almost the whole of his 
own capital—the nine-tenths might be 
borrowed. The fall naturally alarmed 
the creditor, who, by urging his demands, 
forced sales, by which the difficulty was 
increased: in such a state of things it 
was impossible that the revenue, depend- 
ing, as it did, so much on the active 
classes, should not fail. The only articles 
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above value were money for production, 
aud bread for the active part of the popu- 
lation; and nothing could be so dis- 
tressing to a country as a scarcity in 
these, and a glut in all other articles.” 
Now, Sir, in what I have thus said on 
the depreciation of money, it has not been 
my intention to discuss that subject gene- 
rally, but to set, in their just light, before 
the House, those mis-stated facts, misap- 
prehended authorities, and fallacious in- 
ferences, which have been introduced on 
this subject, into this debate. But the 
narrower question more immediately be- 
fore the House, is the propriety of recon- 
sidering the act of 1826. The right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer concluded 
the speech which prefaced his motion 
by urging the necessity of consistency, 
though at some sacrifice. But it could 
scarcely have escaped him that, whilst 
his motion went solely to the suppression 
of Scotch notes in England, his speech 
was entirely directed to show the neces- 
sity of suppressing English notes in Eng- 
land. His arguments and his motion had 
no connexion with each other. And, as 
regards consistency, the question is this ; 
not whether Scotch notes shall be sup- 
pressed in England, nor even whether 
English notes shall be suppressed in Eng- 
land,—but whether we will abolish Eng- 
lish notes in England, whilst we permit 
Scotch notes to circulate in Scotland and 
Irish notes to circulate in Ireland? It 
behoved the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to show what ground of necessity or ex- 
pediency exists for abolishing that de- 
scription of circulation throughout one 
half of the empire, which he thinks it 
expedient to continue in the other half. 
The House, when it adopted the act of 
1826, for suppressing one-pound notes in 
England, proceeded on principles applica- 
ble as much to Scotland and Ireland, as 
to England and to Wales. I state that in 
the most distinct terms. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer of that time stated, that 
there was no substantial ground why all 
parts of the united empire should not be 
put on the same footing. It was de- 
scribed to be a question of time and not 
of principle. It was intended, said lord 
Liverpool, that the one-pound notes of 
Scotland should be suppressed from 1829, 
and of Ireland in a year or two later; and 
the chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he would, in a few days produce his plan 
for abolishing the small-note circulation 
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of Scotland. We have since discovered 
that we were proceeding on principles al- 
together erroneous, as far as related to 
Scotland and to Ireland. And how has 
that discovery been made? By examina- 
tion and inquiry,—the usual process by 
which error is detected and truth dis- 
covered. We first condemn this circula- 
tion, then we proceed to inquire, and then 
discover that our judgment is false. But, 
does this lead to no reason for distrusting 
the principles on which we have proceeded 
with regard to England? If the Scotch 
committee had confirmed the opinions we 
were proceeding on, respecting Scotland ; 
that would have been a ground for confi- 
dence in those we adopted with regard 
to England. But with what plea of con- 
sistency can those same individuals, who 
first told the House that it was a mea- 
sure of absolute necessity to suppress the 
one-pound note circulation, both of Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and who now tell us, that they find, on 
inquiry, all their information to have 
been false, as it regarded half the em- 
pire ;—still urge us to deal with the cir- 
culation of the other half on the same 
information, without examination and 
without inquiry? Can this course of pro- 
ceeding be considered in any other light, 
than as arising from a determination on 
the part of ministers to conceal, as far as 
possible, their own errors, regardless of 
the consistency and character of the 
House, and of the effects which their 
measures are calculated to produce ? 

If we examine the information the 
Scotch committee has given, we shall find 
none warranting any change of opinion 
with respect to Scotland, which is not 
equally applicable to this English circu- 
Jation. All that the committee has ex- 
plained of the stability of the Scotch 
banks, the number of their partners, and 
the infrequency of failure among these 
banks, was as well known before the 
committees as since. Before the com- 
mittee sat, a bill was introduced into the 
House founded on this supposed know- 
ledge, for the purpose of giving England 
the advantage of Scotch banks; and 
for the other information which the com- 
mittee has given, important though some 
of it is, it is as true, in all its essential 
parts, of the banking system of England, 
as of the banking system of Scotland. 
The committee has described the system 
of what are called cash credits in Scot- 
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land ; and the right hon. Secretary seems 
to attach great importance to that system. 
It consists mainly in this; the Scotch 
banks lend money with great readiness, 
on easy terms, to traders of all classes— 
the smaller as well as the more important. 
So great an advantage is found in this, 
that the traders of Scotland very gene- 
vaily avail themselves of these loans. I 
do not undervalue these banking opera- 
tions. They produce an extensive effect 
on the whole productive industry of Scot- 
land. But the transactions of the country 
banks of England are essentially of the 
same character. They differ in nothing 
but the name. The Scotch banker ad- 
vances ona cash credit—the English on 
an open account. One requires the secu- 
rity of a bond, the other of a bill: one 
takes a signature under a seal on the face 
of the instrument—the other an indorse- 
ment on the back. But with respect to 
the essential assistance given to the trader, 
the English system is as extensive to the 
full, and as ettective, as that of Scotland. 
The committee has examined into another 
branch of the operations of the Scotch 
banks — their system of deposits. This 
system has been explained, as far as | know, 
for the first time, in this report and evi- 
dence. Hitherto the source which sup- 
plied the Scotch cash credits has been 
described as arising from the circulation 
of notes. It appears that the Scotch notes 
form but a small part of that supply. 
The Scotch bankers are great borrowers 
of money, as well as great lenders. They 
are ready to borrow at all times, from all 
persons, any amount of money, small or 
large: they repay these loans at short no- 
tice, and interest accrues while the money 
remains. The convenience thus afforded, 
is found to be so great that the system 
has become universal, and the whole trad- 
ing community of Scotland, either as bor- 
rowers or lenders of money is brought into 
connexion with the banks. I acknowledge 
the effects of these operations on produc- 
tive industry. Their deposit system, per- 
haps, forms tlie most important means by 
which the banks of Scotland promote a 
general prosperity. Increase of wealth, 
individually or nationally, proceeds mainly 
from accumulation and saving. But ac- 
cumulation tends to check its own in- 
crease. It iscommonly capital withdrawn 
from active use and ceasing to become the 
source of future production. To such a 
state of things, these banking operations 
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—peculiar, I believe, to this empire—ap- 
ply with great effect. They take the in- 
active capital of one man, and give it to 
him whose enterprise is cramped for want 
of resources. They open a connexion be- 
tween the dead capital of the community 
on the one hand, and its languid industry 
on the other. Extending themselves to 
smaller towns, and drawing within the 
circle of their operations the inhabitants 
of the remotest hamlets; those banks col- 
lect from the whole surface of the country 
the scattered elements of dormant enter- 
prise ; they give them at once a shape the 
most effective and the most powerful ; and 
at once apply them to those divisions of 
the great machine of commerce, where 
they are calculated the most to stimulate, 
to invigorate, and excite. The opinion 
given by the Scotch bankers, to the com- 
mittee, of the importance of their opera- 
tions on the general interest, has been 
held by the ablest writers, and the acutest 
politicians of Scotland. These date from 
the establishment of its banks, that greai 
impulse to improvement which Scotland re- 
ceived in the earlier part of the last century. 
They ascribe that improvement, its pro- 
gress, and the present condition, of Scot- 
land, as being connected greatly with the 
operations of the banks. But nothing of 
this is peculiar to Scotland. The country 
banks of England carry on the system of 
deposits, as well as of advances, to as great 
an extent as the branch banks of Scotland. 
In England, as well as in Scotland, that 
rapid career of internal improvement in 
agriculture and manufactures, that great 
increase in wealth and population, which 
were unknown in former times, take their 
date from the general establishment of its 
banks. The first impulse was by them 
given to that career of improvement ; and 
if there is any man who now thinks that 
our agriculture, our commercial and manu- 
facturing industry, are not intimately con- 
nected with our system of banking—that 
they are not mainly dependent one on the 
other, and must recede or advance toge- 
ther—he knows but little of the internal 
condition of the country. 

The member for Edinburgh said, “ Leave 
Scotland and her banks to prosper toge- 
ther.” I agree with him ; but I put in the 
same claim for England, and I claim the 
same consideration for the English country 
banks, as he claims for the branch banks 
of Scotland. Has the prosperity of Eng- 
land been less than that of Scotland? No 
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—nor itscommercial reverses more frequent 
or more severe. The prosperity of both 
has arisen together, proceeded from the 
same causes, and each has derived an equal 
assistance from its banking systems. But 
the English banks are subject, it is said, 
to failures ; and the labourer, not a judge 
of commercial credit, suffers occasionally 
by the joss of a bad note. These sufferings 
are not to be undervalued; but when a 
banker fails, the loss of the labourer by his 
notes is the smallest part of the injury he 
sustains. There is a destruction of credit 
in that district, of resources, a reduction 
of the means of employment; and the 
labourer who loses a few weeks’ employ- 
ment, suffers more than he who holds a 
bad note. The labouring classes have been 
subjected of late years, to appalling 
sufierings—but the bad paper which they 
have held is not to be charged with those 
sufferings. These have sprung from a 
deficient market for labour; that market 
is connected essentially with the banking 
system, and, whilst you are proceeding, 
out of regard for the interests of the 
labourer, to contract that system, the 
slightest motion of your machine of reduc- 
tion, insignificant as it appears to you, 
is calculated to inflict upon millions of 
labourers, reduced in wages, or destitute of 
employment, a greater extent of suffering 
than the labourers have experienced from 
all the bad paper of insolvent banks, which 
they kave held since banking has been 
known. 

But the report of the committee throws 
some new light upon the question of the 
difference of stability between the Scotch 
and the English banks. We have proceeded 
on the opinion that the Scotch banks 
were banks formed on what is called the 
Scotch system, joint-stock banks, secure, 
Leeause they embraced a large number 
of responsible proprietors. But the com- 
mittee has shown us, that a great pro- 
portion of the banking system of Scot- 
land, is conducted by private establish- 
ments, differing in nothing from the 
private banks of England. There are in 
Scotland, says the report, thirty-three 
banks; and the evidence shows, that of 
these, thirteen are private establishments, 
varying in their number of partners from 
eight to one. The joint-stock banks have 
formed branches. The private banks have 
branched out also : one hundred and thirty- 
three is the number of the whole, banks 
and branches, of which between thirty and 
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forty appear to be private establishments, 
issuing notes, one class as well as the | 
other. Now these private banks of Scot- | 
Jand in no way differ, in the security which 
they offer, from an equal number of Eng- 
lish country banks. No man will deny 
this, and on what ground, then, is the 
House proceeding? We find the same 
description of persons issuing the same 
description of paper, the same security, the 
same limitation, and we proceed to abolish 
this paper in one district, on the ground 
of its being destructive and ruinous, while 
we deal with it in another, as wholesome 
and advantageous. Can it be possible 
that this House will proceed to legislate 
on such a basis? {f we maintain that the 
small-note circulation has in it somewhat 
of peculiar danger, and is therefore only 
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ance, “The Scotch bankers supported 
themselves,” (the passage is in the Lords’ 
Report) “ from 1797 to 1812, without any 
protection from the restriction by which 
the Bank of England, and that of Ireland, 
was relieved from cash payments.” If 
any thing is to be inferred from this pas- 
sage, it is, that the paper of the Scotch 
banks possesses a stability greater than 
that, not only of the English country 
banks, but of the Bank of England, and 
of the Bank of Ireland. Now we happen 
to know that, during the whole of the year 
1811, a guinea was worth 25s. or 26s. in 
all parts of this empire. The Scotch 
paper, therefore, stood its ground, not 
only against all discredit, but against the 
manifest interest of the people, who might 
have profited twenty-five per cent by ex- 
changing it for gold. The taste of the 





to be intrusted to a certain description of 


banks, offering, by the number of their | 


partners, superior security for their issues, 
that is intelligible and consistent. 
we proceed on the principle that it is 
necessary, for the very same individual 
banker, to be prevented from doing, in one 
district, that which we allow him to effect 
in another; that what is safe in Dundee, 


or in Glasgow, is dangerous in Norwich or | 


in Newcastle ; that, in reducing the circu- 
lation of one-pound notes, we are to follow 
the course of a river, and to suppress all 


that we find on one side of the stream, as | 
| explain. 


dangerous, while those on the other side 
are secure ; I would recommend the House 
to guide their measures by the cast of the 
dice, rather than proceed in a course so full 
of utter absurdity as this is, under the 
pretence that they are gravely consulting 
the interests of the people. 

I state, that, at least, the private bankers 
of Scotland, of whom I wish to speak with 
all respect, cannot be assumed to offer 
greater security than the private bankers 


But if 


people of Scotland is, we are informed, to 
prefer paper to gold. But that alone will 
not explain the fact here stated; for a 
' Scotchman, in possession of four notes, 
| might have changed his notes for four 
| guineas, and have sold his guineas for five 
| notes; so that what we are required to 
believe is, not merely that a Scotchman 
prefers paper to gold, but that he prefersa 
_ smaller quantity of paper to a greater, four 
| notes to five. We must be convinced that, 


| behind this state of things, exists some- 


| thing that the committee has failed to 
The evidence will lead us to 
this explanation. It exhibits strong pre- 
sumption, at least, that the Scotch paper 
has been at no time practically convertible 
into gold. Either by combinations amongst 
the bankers, or by some condition on the 
notes, or by both, this paper has been, at 
no time, subjected to the test of payment 
to which English paper has becn, at all 
times, liable. The evidence of Mr. 
Thompson states—‘‘ That there is no 





of England. There have, indeed, been no 
panics amongst the Scotch banks. The 
proceedings of the committees have, how- 
ever, thrown light on this branch of the 
subject. There was no panic, says the 
report, in Scotland, in 1715, There was 
but one bank. There was no panic either, 
in 1745, thirty years nearer our own time. 
{ am not disposed, as the committee was, 
to draw any inference regarding the pre- | 
sent circulation of Scotland from either of 
these circumstances. Their insertion may 
prove, perhaps, the partial temper of the 
committee, but nothing else. Another 
circumstance is reported, of more import- 








other person than Mr. Maberly, that he has 
ever known, ask for gold in Scotland.” Mr. 
Thompson is an experienced banker—has 
been cashier successively to the two prin- 
cipal banks of Scotland, and he never 
knew any other person than Mr. Maberly 
ask for gold in Scotland. Now, we have 
also the evidence of Mr. Maberly, and 
have the means, therefore, of ascertaining 
how this demand was met. Mr. Maberly 
says—-“‘ I demanded payment ; leaving the 
Scotch bankers their option of paying me 
in gold, in Bank of England notes, or in 
bills at sight on London.” Mr. Maberly 
seems to have been ready'to be content 
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with any payment they would give him. 
He had their notes, and desired some other 
description of money. He would willingly 
have got Bank of England notes, or bills 
on London, or any description of payment. 
But, observe how his demand is received. 
«‘ They made (says he), in many instances, 
an attempt to detain my people all day by 
giving them silver; that I rejected in the 
first instance, because I had no right to 
take more than 40s.; they then set up a 
right of holding every single note as a 
separate demand, and, therefore, that they 
had a right to pay each in silver, because 
each note was a separate demand; how- 
ever they shortly waived that, and paid in 
gold. The whole of this, before the new 
sovereigns came out, had to be weighed, 
and my people were kept whole days in 
some of their shops, from the quantity of 
light gold offered them.” This was the 
proceeding of, it would appear, the princi- 
pal bank in Scotland when payment was 
demanded of its notes, and that not on 
any extraordinary occasion. And it is 
plain that if the banks of Scotland, gene- 
rally, were to support each other in such 
a system as this, a restriction on cash pay- 
ments, too strong for the people to break 
through, might, without the aid of any law, 
be practically established. The evidence 
tends to show that this is their aim. Mr. 
Thompson says, “that if an individual 
were offered a 20s. note of any bank in 
Scotland or a sovereign, I do not know a 
person who would not prefer a note to a 
sovereign. Such is the taste of the 
people.” But then he says afterwards— 
“T think, if you multiply the circulation 
of sovereigns you would make it more 
probable that those panics would ensue, 
that the taste for gold would follow.” 
Another evidence says, that by introducing 
gold into the circulation, the habit of 
panic and of runs on the banks would be 
produced. The Scotch paper is further 
guarded. It is not payable, either the 
small notes or the large, in the places 
where it is issued. How is a Scotch 
labourer at Glasgow, in possession of a 
Glasgow one-pound note, and desirous to 
obtain a sovereign for it, to proceed? He 
must carry his note to Edinburgh ; he may, 
indeed, send it through another banker, but 
suppose he prefers a piece of gold to the 
credit of any banker? Here is a perfect 
restriction established. No panic can take 
place under such circumstances, nor a 
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But the making cash notes not payable 
where they are issued, has been uniformly 
treated as a vicious practice in this House. 
A bill is now going through the House to 
compel the banks of Ireland to pay their 
notes where they are issued: an act has 
already passed, imposing a like condition 
on English bankers, though no English 
banker attempted, as far as I know, to 
free himself from the liability of paying his 
smaller notes at home, or ever thought of 
reserving the right of imposing on a 
labourer, who might hold one of his notes, 
the penalty of taking that note to London, 
if he should desire payment. What pre- 
tence, then, is there, for giving to the 
Scotch bankers, public and private, a pre- 
ference over the English banks, on the 
ground of the superior stability of their 
paper, and their freedom from panic ? 
There was no panic in Scotland, says the 
committee, in 1825, nor any stoppage of 
payment among the Scotch banks. There 
could be none: no payment in gold could 
be obtained. That there would have been 
no panics or failures amongst the country 
bankers in England, if they had adopted 
a similar course, is evident: the panic in 
the country ceased as soon as the sovereigns 
were exhausted, and one-pound notes were 
substituted in their place. An hon. friend 
of mine, a member of this House, de- 
scribed, in December, 1825, the panic in 
his town in these words:—‘“ The fury of 
the people for gold increased with the 
quantity paid; but, about one o’clock on 
Friday, arrived our first supply of Bank of 
England one-pound notes. ‘The amount 
was not large; but we divided them 
amongst all our neighbours. The effect 
was like throwing a wet blanket on a 
flame, and in an hour the town was per- 
fectly quiet.” The panic was a desire to 
obtain gold. When nothing better could 
be obtained from the country bankers than 
one piece of paper for another, the panic 
was at an end. 

I have entered into these details, because 
I consider them essential for bringing this 
question fully before the view of the 
House. It is not a question of the insig- 
nificant interests of the bankers in any 
part of the kingdom, but of the general 
interest of the community, concerned in 
this question, generally, to an uncertain, 
and probably to a serious extent. We are 
about to give to different parts of this 
kingdom a different legislation. For the 





Scotch bank be subjected to the test of 
gold payments. 


last thirty years, at least, the same cur- 
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rency, founded on the same laws, has ex- 
isted in Scotland and in England. We have 
no ground before us to justify the change 
now proposed ; nor can this House, with 
any regard to its own character, its con- 
sistency, or the interests it has to deal 
with, refuse to appoint the proposed com- 
mittee. 

Sir F, Burdett said, that at that late 
hour he should not think himself excusa- 
ble in trespassing longer upon the time of 
the House, than was necessary for him 
briefly to express his sentiments in sup- 
port of the amendment of the hon. ba- 
ronet, confining himself simply to the ex- 
pression of those sentiments, without en- 
tering on the details, which were certainly 
important, but to which at that time of 
the night, and after a debate so pro- 
tracted, he could not venture to trust him- 
self. He could not avoid saying, how- 
ever, that he considered the hon. baronet 
to have done a service to his country by 
the statement he had made on a subject 
of such importance to its vital interests : 
and he was surprised, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, and the protracted 
debate, when he considered the ability 
that had been displayed by the hon. ba- 
ronet, and the information that had been 
brought to the discussion of the question 
by every hon. gentleman that had spoken 
upon it, and especially by the hon. mem- 
ber who had just sat down, who had 
presented for their consideration subjects 
well worthy of their best attention, and 
which few were capable of so well laying 
before them, that the House should -not 
have displayed more patience in listening 
to the debate. Confident he was, that, if 
the House did its duty by attending to the 
statements of those hon. members, they 
would hesitate before they opposed the at- 
tempt to procure an inquiry, which was 
proved, more than ever, to be now neces- 
sary to the well-being of the country. 
There were two things in which he con- 
sidered the right hon. Secretary for the 

Home Department to have beer peculiarly 
infelicitous. He was unfortunate in hav- 
ing his name originally connected with 
this measure, which had been productive 
of more positive suffering, more unmixed 
misery, more breaking-up of the sources 
of wealth throughout the country, than 
any other that had ever been devised. It 
was true that this bill had not been adopt- 
ed: but, whenever there had been an ap- 
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had reached a point of approximation, 
which they had once, twice, or three times 
done, it was always sure to produce dis- 
tress, and they were compelled on each 
occasion to arrest in its progress that blind 
design which the ministers had made up 
their minds to carry into effect. He 
thought, too, that the right hon. gentleman 
had been most infelicitous in his reply to 
the hon. baronet. The facts of the hon. 
baronet had not been touched upon at all 
by the right hon. gentleman, and his rea- 
sonings had received no answer which 
could be considered, in any degree, satis- 
factory. The right hon. gentleman had, 
it was true, fixed upon two or three in- 
stances of what he called inaccuracy of 
statement, or misapprehension of authori- 
ties, in the speech of the hon. baronet; 
but he apprehended that the right hon. 
gentleman would be found to have been 
infelicitous in his observations even upon 
these. Since the time of Adam Smith, 
the public mind had greatly advanced in 
knowledge upon thesesubjects. The acute- 
ness of Hume had, as it were, thrown 
forth the first spark which enlightened us 
upon these difficult and delicate subjects. 
The right hon. gentleman had, however, 
quoted Locke upon this question, and had 
expressed his wonder that the hon. ba- 
ronet could so much misapprehend the 
meaning of that author, in the quotation 
introduced into his speech to support the 
inquiry. Now, it appeared to him that 
the hon. baronet’s quotation of Locke was 
strictly in point, and the quotation of the 
right hon. gentleman calculated to sup- 
port the very opposite side of the question 
which he wished to maintain. The right 
hon. gentleman had observed, that Mr. 
Locke was conterding against Mr. 
Lowndes upon the injustice of altering 
the standard of value, because the debt 
was contracted in a legal and proper 
standard. Mr. Locke, like an honest 
man, maintained that it would be unjust 
to contract the debt in one standard, 
and pay it in a lower, but he would ask, 
was that at all applicable to our case? 
Were we not paying a debt contracted ina 
debased currency ?—a debt which no man 
could give any sufficient reason for the 
country, being thus depressed, to pay up; 
and in paying which in the present cur- 
rency, we were not only doing a lasting 
injury to the country, but committing an 
act of injustice to three fourths of the na- 





proach to its completion, whenever they 
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pool was so inconsistent with himself upon 
this subject, that his opinions were scarcely 
to be guessed at. When, however, he 
maintained the doctrine of high prices, 
he had taken the sound and rational view 
of the question. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that the interests of all those whose 
capital was fluctuating could, under this 
state of things, be reconciled with the in- 
terest of annuitants, whose property was 
fixed and nominal. It was undoubtedly 
hard upon them; but when it was under- 
stood how small a portion they formed of 
the nation, and when it was considered 
how much all the agricultural classes, and 
the trading classes and shopkeepers, and 
every other class, had suffered from the 
change of a depreciated currency to a 
higher, and when it was recollected in 
how short a time that change had taken 
place, he believed that if hon. gentle- 
men had understood as much when they 
consented to that changeas they do now, 
and had it to do over again, they would 
no more have consented to it, than to the 
wildest project which the imagination of 
man can conceive.—The right hon. Secre- 
tary had also found fault with the hon. 
baronet’s quotation from Hume; and in 
that he was equally infelicitous, because, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, 
Hume advocated a constantly increasing 
circulating medium. Mr. Hume, in that 
point, fell into an error; and the right 
hon. gentleman closed in with the error, 
and adopted it for the support of his argu- 
ment. It was now, however, he believed, 
well understood, that nothing could pos- 
sibly be more injurious to a country, than 
a currency either increasing or decreasing, 
although the right hon. gentleman did not 
seem to understand any thing about it. 
The policy of a government was, to guard 
against these alterations. Their object 
was, if possible, to keep prices always the 
same ; and by that means only could they 
hope to do justice between man and man. 
-~-The hon. baronet then proceeded to 
argue that the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had proceeded upon loose and in- 
sufficient data in his calculations with re- 
spect to the number of small notes in 
circulation, which he believed to be nearer 
six millions than two, as the right hon. 
gentleman asserted. The data of the 
calculations were so loose, that they ought 
not to legislate upon them; and that was 
another reason why there ought to be an 
inquiry. After observing upon the great! 
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injury inflicted upon the country by the 
withdrawal of any part of the circulating 
medium—an injury which had caused a 
loss to the country of late years to an 
amount almost equal to the whole national 
debt—the hon. baronet declared, that the 
landowners were not opposed to the inter- 
ests of the public creditor; on the con- 
trary, he had heard many of them declare 
that they were willing to make any sacri- 
fice to satisfy the just claims of the na- 
tional creditor. Government were not, 
perhaps, aware of the consequences of 
what they were about to do. He could 
not, however, avoid suspecting that the 
right hon. gentleman felt some misgivings 
upon the subject, and that he regretted 
the course he had taken upon this subject. 
He must feel that he cannot, by a vote of 
the House, set the question at rest, and 
that it will press upon him again and again 
until he grants an inquiry. It was an easy 
thing to talk of decision, and to recom- 
mend it, but decision was not at all times 
commendable. It was well calculated to 
win campaigns and to win cabinets; but 
in such a question as that now under dis- 
cussion, caution, deliberation, and inquiry, 
were more desirable qualities. A mere 
vote of that House would not satisfy the 
country—it would not meet the expecta- 
tions of the country—it would not allay 
alarm; there would be more wisdom in 
delay and deliberation, than in rash and 
summary proceedings. He thought that 
the currency of the country—in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—should be equal 
and uniform. It might be said, that 
a small-note circulation might be suited to 
Ireland and Scotland, but not to England. 
Ireland, on account of her negligence ; and 
Scotland, on account of her prudence, 
might be permitted to have those notes, 
though they were declared to be unfit for 
England. But he would say, as Voltaire 
was stated to have said to a physician, re- 
specting a regimen — he requested him 

“to wait until he had more strength.” 

So he would say to the political physicians 

of the State—do not establish a system of 
currency which will place this country in 

a disadvantageous situation with respect 

to Scotland or Ireland, or if you are de- 

termined to impose it, ‘ wait until she has 

more strength to bear it than she has at 

present.” The hon. baronet concluded 


by expressing his determination to sup- 


port the amendment. 








He 


Mr. Huskisson rose to explain. 
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said, he could not now enter into a refuta- 
tion of the inconsistencies in the speech 
of the hon. baronet who had just sat down, 
or of the hon. member for Callington who 
preceded him. He would only explain so 
far as to vindicate himself from the charge 
of inconsistency on this question. What 
he had said was borne out by far higher 
authorities than himself. He had said, 
that it was a proof of the happy state of 
a country when there was a gradual and 
steady tendency towards high prices, from 
sound, natural, and permanent causes, but 
that high prices proceeding from artificial 
causes—from rash and dangerous specula- 
tion, or from any other temporary and un- 
satisfactory source, so far from being a 
proof of national prosperity, was the re- 
verse. That was what he had said, and 
by which he abided ; he wished, therefore, 
whatever other inconsistencies he might be 
charged with, that his name should not be 
connected with doctrines which were shame- 
less and unprincipled, and calculated to 
promote fraud, and lead to national bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Attwood called upon the right hon. 
gentleman to explain what he meant by 
imputing to him the promulgation of doc- 
trines shameless and unprincipled. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the doctrines 
advocated by the hon.member were cal- 
culated to promote fraud, and lead to na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Mr. Attwood replied, that the right hon. 
gentleman was the advocate of doctrines 
far more calculated to promote fraud, and 
lead to bankruptcy, than any which he 
supported. 

The House divided :—for the amend- 
ment 45; against it 154; majority 109. 
The motion of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was then agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 6th. 


Provision For THE Famity or Mr. 
Canninc — Pensions’ Acr AmMeENpD- 
MENT Briut.] The Duke of Wellington, 
in moving the second reading of the Pen- 
sions Act Amendment Bill, said, he would 
state to their lordships the grounds which 
induced him to be a party to the introduc- 
tion of this measure, and those upon 
which he recommended it to their lord- 
ships’ approbation. Mr. Canning, whose 
qualifications and abilities were well known 
to the country, entered his majesty’s service 
in the year 1796, and, after having filled se- 
veral important situations in the government 
of this country, died in the year 1827, 
holding, at the time, the office of chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and first lord of the 
Treasury. It was well-known that the sa- 
laries of officers, and particulariv of high 
officers, in this country, were inadequate 
to defray the expenses into which they 
who filled those offices were obliged to 
enter. That might be good policy: it 
might be right, with a view to economy, 
that that should be the case; but it was 
quite clear, that when a person like Mr. 
Canning, with but a small fortune, came 
to be called upon to perform the duties of 
one of those high offices, he must either 
perform them inadequately, or live in a 
manner unfit for a person holding a high 
office to live in, or fall upon some other 
means besides the emolument of his office 
for supporting its dignity, That was the 
ease with that right hon. gentleman: he 
was obliged to expend those funds which 
were destined for the support of his family. 
He thought he might aver, that if Mr. 
Canning, instead of entering into the pub- 
lic service, had adhered to the profession 
for which he was educated, and for which 
he was so well qualified, there could be 
no doubt that he would have risen to emi- 
nence in that profession, and would have 
left his family in a state of affluence. He 
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might likewise mention to their lordships, 
that Mr. Canning was, in the year 1821, 
appointed by the East-India Company to 
fill the high office of Governor-general of 
India, and that he was on the point of 
sailing to take possession of that office, 
when he was called upon by his majesty 
to fill the situation of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in consequence of the 
death of the marquis of Londonderry. If 
Mr. Canning had been allowed to proceed 
to India on that occasion, in all probabili- 
ty, by the present time, he would have 
heen on his return to this country, in pos- 
session of such a competency for his fami- 
ly, as would have rendered all anxiety on 
that subject unnecessary. Shortly after 
Mr. Canning had entered his majesty’s 
service on that occasion, his majesty, feel- 
ing that Mr. Canning had given up the 
profits of that high office, thought proper 
to confer on him: one of those pensions, 
which his majesty was enabled to confer, 
by the act which it was the object of the 
present bill to amend. —He must say, 
and he believed he was almost the only 
person, if not the only one, who was able 
to make the assertion on his own know- 
ledge, that that act of grace, on the part 
of his majesty, was totally and entirely 
unsolicited by Mr. Canning. That right 
hon. gentleman, however, in consequence 
of never having been out of office, from the 
period when that pension was granted, had 
never, according to the provisions of the 
act of parliament, received any part of 
the emoluments of that pension. He was 
consequently exposed to all the expenses 
attending the representation of the office 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and obliged to defray those expenses from 
the salary of that office, and from funds 
derived from private sources. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Canning found 
he could but ill afford to make that repre- 
sentation which his office required, and 
his family were in acondition by no means 
affluent, or such as they ought to be, con- 
sidering their rank and situation. — He 
would also call their lordships’ attention 
to the alteration which this act made in 
the prerogative of the Crown, and, conse- 
quently, in the situation in which Mr. 
Canning’s family were placed. In all pro- 
bability, if that act had never been passed 
by parliament, the same grace and favour 
which had induced his majesty to confer on 
Mr. Canning one of those pensions which 
his majesty was enabled to confer by that 
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act, would have induced his majesty to 
confer on Mr. Canning a sinecure office ; 
and, if Mr. Canning had been in possession 
of a sinecure office, he would have had an 
income equal to the support of the dignity 
of his office. That, however, was not 
the only view which might be taken of 
the effect of that act. When Mr, Can- 
ning died, it was well known that he pos- 
sessed the confidence and favour of his 
sovereign ; and no man who knew his ma- 
jesty could doubt that if his majesty had 
possessed the power at that moment, he 
would have alleviated the afflictions of Mr. 
Canning’s family, as far as they could have 
been alleviated, by granting to the son the 
sinecure office held by the father, or have 
made some other arrangement for provid- 
ing for his family.—Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, he asked their lordships 
to impower him to amend that act, in order 
to enable his majesty to do that which he 
would have done, if that act had never 
passed. He therefore hoped that their 
lordships’ would allow the bill to be read 
a second time. 

Lord Dacre said, that if the proposi- 
tion had been to vote a sum of money, he 
should not have offered any opposition to 
it- For, though he had, on very few oc- 
casions, while Mr. Canning was living, 
concurred with him, yet no man was more 
sensible than he was of the great talents, 
and vast acquirements of that right hon. 
gentleman. He had been opposed to that 
right hon. gentleman, on almost all ques- 
tions of economical reform: he had met 
in him a most decided enemy to those 
constitutional principles which he (lord 
Dacre) had supported; and he had found 
him on all occasions, the active supporter 
of every proposition, which went to curtail 
the privileges of the people; but he must, 
however, say, that much as he was opposed 
to the right hon. gentleman, that would 
not have been sufficient to make him 
oppose the bill. The noble duke had 
stated the grounds on which he should 
oppose the bill. The bill was, to amend 
an act, which, after long and repeated dis- 
cussion, had been passed, to put an end 
to the power of granting reversionary of- 
tices, at a time when those who possessed 
the situation lately held by the right hon. 
gentleman, thought they had a just claim 
to enjoy them. The question now was, 
whether the bill, by which it was proposed 
to amend the 57th of his late majesty, 
which had been resolved on after long 
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and serious debates, should pass; by which 
that act would be amended and repealed, 
which was introduced to prevent any future | 
minister from establishing a claim to a 
reversionary place, while in the service 
of his majesty. To this he could not con- 
sent. The enactments of that act ex- 
pressed, that it was of the highest import- | 
ance to introduce some substitute for | 
providing for those who held the high of. | 
fices of the state, instead of providing for | 
them by reversionary grants. Under the | 
provisions of that act, the number of pen- | 
sions granted was to be limited to six, in | 
the course of twelve years. At present, there | 
were only five of these pensions to be dis- 
posed of, and only one was loose and 
supernumerary. If it were considered, that, 
under this bill, one of these pensions was 
fixed on the life of a young gentleman, it | 
served to throw a greater burthen on the 
country, by the age of the person to whom 
the interest was given, than was contem- 
plated by those under whose auspices the 
act was introduced. Their lordships would 
see that either they were curtailing, by 
that act, the power of the Crown, or with- 
drawing from those who had a fair claim 
to the possession of such a pension, for 
the services they had performed. The 
persons next claiming such a_ pension 
would find, that one of those which, by 
the regulations of the act of the 57th Geo. 
3rd., they might expect, was occupied by 
a very young life interest, and, by such | 
an appropriation, there was a greater pro- | 
bability that there would be a pension less | 
to give, than if it had been bestowed on! 
a person who had filled a high office of 
the siate.—He had stated thus much, in 
order to shew what were the conclusions , 
to which parliament, after an arduous 
discussion, had arrived. The bill was 
intended to enable his majesty to provide 
by pensions for those who formeriy had 
the power of providing for themselves by 
certain offices. It was certainly true, 
that Mr. Canning had never enjoyed the 
pension which had been conferred on him; 
but why was this? Because, after re- 
ceiving it, he had been invariably in pos- 
session. of an office with higher emo!u- 
ments than the pension he might retire 
on. .The pension was not to add to his 
salary while he held office, but to be a 
retiring haif-pay. There was another part 
of the bill which struck him with some 
astonishment. He knew nothing of the 
private circumstances of Mr. Canning’s 
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family, but this he knew, that ministers 
had thought fit, to raise one of the family 
to the peerage. If the circumstances of 
the right hon. gentleman’s family were 
such as their lordships had been led to 
conclude, he certainly thought that 
ministers should have taken care that such 
vote should have been applied to the 
maintenance of the dignity of the peerage, 
But the pension was not granted on the 
life of the eldest, but on that of the 
younger son, and was to be placed in the 
hands of trustees. He regretted that a 
precedent like this should be established ; 
and could not but lament, that the noble 
duke had not distinctly asked for a vote of 
money. Admitting as he did, the great 
talents of the right hon. gentleman, though 
he differed from him in almost all ques- 
tions of political economy, had the bill 
been merely to give a sum of money, he 
would not have voted against it. Such a 
measure would, he thought, have been 
more consistent with the dignity of the 
Crown, and more agreeable to the feelings 
of the individuals who were to receive it. 
He conceived it would be better to with- 
draw the bill, and bring forward such a 
measure as he proposed. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
believed, that even his enemies would not 
suppose that he was animated by any feel- 
ings of political hostility or rancour ; and he 
was sure his friends would not suppose that 
It would 
be in the recollection of their lordships, 
that during the last session, there was no 
person who took a more prominent part 
against the policy of the right hon. gen- 
tleman than he did. He disapproved of 
his arrangements, both as to our domestic 
and foreign policy; and he had expressed 
his opposition before their lordships. He 


-would never allow of the phrase, that he 


had “ called anew world into existence.” 
He had opposed the lamentable treaty of 
the 6th of July. He had opposed the 
policy which had led, unfortunately, the 
Russian armies across the Pruth, and 
perhaps across the Danube, and which 
might Jead to the destruction of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Had it not been for the 
policy of that right hon. gentleman, the 
Russians would not have been encouraged 
to press forward ; but he had made what 
was only a sentiment in him, but was life 
and death to the Russians, the basis of a 
treaty ; and had he not urged forward the 
Russians, they would, probably, have fol- 
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lowed the policy of the emperor Alexander 
on that question, and have remained at 
rest. Being opposed to both the domes- 
tic and foreign policy of that right hon. 
gentleman, if the noble duke had proposed 
the grant. as an acknowledgment of the 
policy of the deceased, he should have 
been’ obliged to oppose the motion. He 
could not have heard any person stand up 
in that House and praise the proceedings of 
the right hon. gentleman. He was glad, 
therefore, to hear the noble duke ask the 
consent of their lordships, on the ground 
that the salary of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was inadequate to his office; 
that he had been prevented from going to 
India, aud that his family was not provided 
for. He did not mean to speak of making 
up what that family had lost; he could 
feel for that loss as a man should feel. 
He was glad, therefore, that the noble 
duke had placed the vote on these 
grounds, so that he for one, was not pre- 
pared to oppose it. There are individuals 
around me (continued the noble marquis), 
who have received pensions for their ser- 
vices. Several noble lords have received 
pensions for diplomatic services. I, how- 
ever, am one of those individuals to whom 
the late right hon. gentleman, out of per- 
sonal hostility, did not choose to award 
the same pension, though I have the same 
claim as other noble lords [hear, hear !]. 
I will not, however, because the right hon. 
gentleman refused me a pension to which 
my services were entitled, refuse a pension 
to his family, being very sensible that his 
great talents and long services entitled 
him to it. These are my reasons for sup- 
porting the measure, and I give the vote 
with greater pleasure, in consequence of 
what has cccurred within these few days. 
I was glad to see certain gentlemen, the 
friends of the late right hon. gentleman, 
retire from his majesty’s councils. There 
was certainly a political incubus pressing 
on the cabinet, and I rejoice, that it has 
been repressed. Now that the noble duke 
has the materials of his government con- 
stituted equally and uniform, all will be 
well. I trust, that now the principle of 
the government will be stable, and that 
our commercial and agricultural interests 
will be steadily pursued, without any of 
those divergencies or those aimings after 
visionary projects, which had lately dis- 
tinguished our councils. 

The Earl of Dudley said, that after the 
speech of the noble duke, which had stated 
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in so fair, so convincing, and so satisfac- 
tory, a manner, the present question, it 
would have been unnecessary for him to 
have said one word, had it not been for 
the statement of the noble marquis. That 
statement was calculated to convey an im- 
putation on the memory of his late right 
hon. friend, which it was impossible for 
him to hear without contradicting. The 
noble marquis had said, that many persons 
had received pensions for political services, 
but that he, the noble marquis, had been 
refused his from political feeling, by Mr. 
Canning. Their lordships must be aware, 
that when it was a question of motive, no 
man was able to dive into the human heart, 
and to say what was, or was not, the 
feeling which prevailed there: it was im- 
possible for him to disprove the imputa- 
tion; but he would appeal, not only to the 
friends of that right hon. gentleman, not 
only to all indifferent persons, but toevery 
political enemy which that gentleman had 
~with one single exception—and he 
would ask them, whether they thought Mr. 
Canning so base in feeling, as to do so 
base an action in so base a manner ? That 
that right hon. gentleman, like other men 
of warm feelings, was capable of strong 
resentments, he had no doubt. He might 
have feltresentment towards the noble mar- 
quis ; but, if that right hon. gentleman had 
wished to show him any mark of his resent- 
ment, he would have done it in another 
shape than by the refusal of a pension. 
What mark of resentment could it have 
been, to refuse a pension of 2,0002. a year 
to a noble lord possessing vast estates? 
He hoped their lordships would allow him 
to refer to what passed in their lordships’ 
House last year. How did the refusal of 
the pension stand? An application for a 
pension was made-by the noble marquis to 
Mr. Canning, at that time presiding over 
the Foreign Department. What was the 
result? Mr. Canning, instead of refusing 
the pension, with that delicacy of feeling 
which belonged to him, thinking, probably, 
the noble lord’s not a proper case for a 
pension, but not choosing to take the 
responsibility of deciding upon himself, 
referred the application to a friend of the 
noble lord’s brother, to a nobleman who, 
if he had any leaning at all, might be sup- 
posed to have it on the side of the noble 
marquis. He would not mention the shape 
in which the noble earl gave an answer to 
that application. He had no wish to twit 
the noble marquis on the terms which the 
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noble earl had used: but the refusal was 
not Mr. Canning’s, but lord Liverpool’s. 
With what justice, then—with what fair- 
ness—he had almost said with what 
decency—were we to be told, with respect 
to an individual who, whatever faults he 


had, had never, in the whole course of his | 
life, given the slightest cause for an impu- | 


tation of one paltry action, that he had 
shown his resentment in so unworthy a 
manner ? 
was without them: and he could not sit 
silently and hear such a monstrous impu- 
tation cast on the memory of his right hon. 
friend. He would state the reason for 
which he believed—for he was not very 
conversant with the subject—the pension 
had been refused. The fact stood thus: 
—There was a certain sum which the 
Crown disposed of in pensions. The Crown 
was not, however, enabled to grant pen- 
sions to every man who had served a cer- 
tain time. It was nominally enabled to 
do so until the pensions were exhausted ; 
the whole amount of which did not exceed 
40,0002. Then, it certainly was not unfair, 
in granting a pension, to look at all the 
circumstances of the case; because it was 
quite evident that, by granting pensions 
to men of large fortune, the Crown would 
be prevented from giving pensions to others 
equally deserving, and much more in need 
of them. The noble marquis’s income 
seemed to be very large, and that he took 
to be the clear and obvious ground, why 
he had not received a pension. That cir- 
cumstance was, however, no disparagement 
to the noble marquis’s services.—With 
respect to the manner in which the present 
bill had been brought forward, he could 
not, as a friend to Mr. Canning, help of- 
fering the noble duke his thanks for the 
manner in which he had introduced the 
measure. He did not mean to say, that 
the mode in which it was proposed to be 
done, met his views in every respect, or 
that the sum to be granted was at all com- 
mensurate to the eminent services of the 
illustrious deceased. As it was, he was 
satisfied that this grant was only an act of 
justice, and a well-deserved tribute to the 
great services which had been discharged 
by an eminent public servant. Impressed 


as he was with a deep sense of the merits 
of Mr. Canning, he was aware, at the 
same time, that there were many persons 
who did not agree with Mr. Canning in the 
course of his political life; and he was 
ready to concede, that if this measure in- 





Faults he had; but no man! 
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volved a recognition of Mr. Canning’s 
political principles, they would have good 
reason to object to it. But he would say, 
that this measure was founded upon dif. 
ferent grounds; it was founded upon the 
great talents, and the unwearied zeal, 
which Mr. Canning had displayed in the 
service of the public for a number of years. 
It was given to the family of Mr. Canning, 
because, while living, his official salary was 
inadequate to the support of his official 
station, and he had been in consequence 
obliged to draw upon his private fortune. 
Lord Goderich said, that while he had 
the honour of a seat in his Majesty’s ca- 
binet, this subject had been discussed, and 
he had then declared his decided opinion, 
that it was the duty of government to 
submit to parliament a proposition of this 
description. He conceived that the mea- 
sure was justifiable, not merely on account 
of the splendid talents and great services 
of the eminent individual in question, but 
on the general principle, that if parliament 
chose to deprive the Crown of the power 
of conferring rewards upon the family of an 
individual who had held an important 
station under the Crown, and who had 
discharged the duties of that oftice with 
ability and zeal, it became the indispens- 
able duty of parliament to bestow those 
rewards which the Crown had not the 
power toconfer. It was always maintain- 
ed, however, that though it was fit that 
parliament should deprive the Crown of 
that power, it was also equally fit that par- 
liament should be called upon to fill up 
the deficiency, whenever a case arose which 
called for its generous interference. He 
could not, therefore, see any force in the 
objection of a noble lord to this bill, on 
the ground that it was an amendment 
upon an act which had obtained the sanc- 
tion of parliament. It had been well ob- 
served by his noble friend who had spoken 
last, that this was the discharge of a debt of 


justice, rather than an act of liberality; and 


that was a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tions of the noble lord. There was one 
observation which had fallen from the noble 
marquis with which he had been much 
struck. The noble marquis had said, that 
the pension which he had asked from the 
government, had been refused to him at 
the instance of Mr. Canning, and upon 
personal grounds. He should not weaken 
the effect of what had fallen from his noble 
friend (lord Dudley) by entering into a re- 
futation of that charge, but he happened 
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to know that Mr. Canning had nothing to 
do with the refusing of that pension. It 
was the act of lord Liverpool, and of lord 
Liverpool alone. He happened to be with 
lord Liverpool at the time when he received 
the letter of the noble marquis, applying 
for the pension. Lord Liverpool showed 
the letter to him and said, “ This is a thing 
which it will be impossible to grant.” The 
noble marquis founded his claim to the 
pension upon public services. Lord Liver- 
pool distinctly said he had no right to it 
upon such grounds; and he certainly 
agreed with lord Liverpool in that opinion. 
He had stated enough, he conceived, to 
show that his noble friend was mistaken 
in supposing that Mr. Canning had any 
thing to do with the refusal of that 
pension. 

Lord Seaford said:—My lords; if I 
eould consider the grant proposed to be 
made to Mr. Canning’s family by the 
present bill, as affording in any degree a 
measure, either of his public services or of 
the estimation in which they are held by 
the country, I must confess I could not 
but consider it to be very inadequate. 
There are, however, I am aware, circum- 
stances by which similar grants are neces- 
sarily limited, and which have regulated 
and controlled the course of the govern- 
ment on the present occasion; considera- 
tions which, being quite independent 
either of the merits of the individual, or of 
the feelings of the country, render the 
present grant in no degree a correct crite- 
rion of either. And though I should have 
preferred that this grant had been regu- 
lated in the manner suggested by the noble 
lord, (Dacre) though I regret that it is 
not in its nature—that of a mere annuity 
on a single life ; or in the amount of that 
annuity, more nearly commensurate with 
Mr, Canning’s eminent services,—or more 
suitable to the liberality of a great and 
generous nation; I will not offer any 
objection to the present bill, but am con- 
tent to accede to it, on the grounds 
proposed by the noble duke, who has in- 
troduced the measure with a fairness and 
candour, for which, as a friend of Mr, 
Canning, I feel bound to express my ac- 
knowledgments. ° 

The noble duke has proposed this grant, 
if I understood him correctly, simply and 
generally as a tribute to the memory of an 
eminent statesman, whose splendid talents 
and whose life have been devoted to the 
service of his country, in the highest 
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offices of the state. A proposition so 
general would, I should have hoped, have 
had the advantage of avoiding all opposi- 
tion. It is, indeed, so general as to afford 
latitude for almost every possible degree 
of favourable opinion or feeling. If it does 
not satisfy the wishes, it justifies, at least, 
the votes of Mr. Canning’s warmest friends 
and admirers ; and, avoiding, as it does, any 
implied disavowal of opposite political 
opinions, it affords scope for the indul- 
gence (where they exist) of the generous 
feelings of even a political antagonist. 
The proposition is also so clear and so 
simple in its nature, and it rests upon 
grounds so universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, that it has the further advantage 
of not requiring much argument for its 
support. 

There are, however, some circumstances 
which, though they bear only indirectly 
upon the case, and have been, in some 
degree, touched upon by the noble duke, 
yet constitute so powerful an appeal to the 
justice and honourable feelings of your 
lordships, that I cannot refrain from 
pressing them further upon your lordships’ 
notice. Mr. Canning, early in life, was 
deprived of his legitimate inheritance ; but 
he acquired by marriage, a fortune fully 
sufficient for independence and _respecta- 
bility in private life. At his death that 
fortune was found to have been consider- 
ably impaired. It was not injured by 
waste or extravagance. No man was less 
expensive in his tastes or habits than Mr. 
Canning. When out of office his esta- 
blishment was small and unostentatious, 
and regulated with order and economy. 
But, during a considerable portion of his 
life, he held high official situations, which 
imposed upon him the necessity of an 
increase of expense and of establishment, 
for which his official salary did not supply 
the means. 

The noble duke has justly observed that 
the high offices of the state are greatly 
underpaid. It has, in consequence, been 
very generally the practice, for persons fill- 
ing those situations to hold at the same 
time some other office of considerable 
emolument. Mr. Pitt, in addition to the 
offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and chancellor of the Exchequer, held 
that of warden of the cinque ports. Mr. 
Pitt was a single man, not more expensive 
in his habits than Mr. Canning; yet Mr. 
Pitt died very considerably in debt. [ 
have often heard this fact, (as your lord- 
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ships must), cited, and justly, to his honour, 
as a proof of his disinterestedness ; but I 
never knew it made matter of reproach as 
a proof of his extravagance. It was, in 
fact the natural and necessary consequence 
of the inadequacy of his official salary to 
the expenses which his official station im- 
posed upon him. At the death of Mr, 
Pitt, the office of warden of the cinque 
ports was given to lord Liverpool, which 
he has held in addition to the other high 
offices which he filled during the last 
twenty years of his political life. Lord 
Grenville, who succeeded Mr. Pitt as First 
Lord of the Treasury, held at the same 
time the patent place of auditor of the 
Exchequer. The duties of this office 
being considered to be inconsistent with 
those of the First Lord of the Treasury, an 
act of parliament was passed for the pur- 
pose of enabling lord Grenville to continue 
to receive the salary of the auditorship of 
the Exchequer ; the duties being altogether 
performed by deputy, at the same time 
that he held the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury. On the breaking-up of lord 
Grenville’s administration, when Mr. Per- 
ceval was appointed to the office of chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it was thought 
right to grant to him, in addition, the 
chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster. 
I will not take up the time of your lord- 
ships, by going through a long enumera- 
tion of similar cases ; but I may venture to 
assert, that it has rarely happened, except 
in the case of individuals possessing very 
ample private fortunes, that the persons 
filling the high offices of state have not 
had the advantantage of also holding some 
other place of emolument. I do not cite 
these examples in praise or in blame, but 
merely in comparison, and forthe purpose 
of shewing that Mr. Canning had not the 
same advantage which many persons in a 
similar situation did enjoy. The consequence 
was, that the insufficiency of lis official 
salary, which was necessarily to be supplied 
out of his own income, not only absorbed 
the whole of that income, but compelled 
him to encroach considerably on the 
capital of his private fortune. An oppor- 
tunity, however, of repairing this injury 
was Offered as the noble duke has stated, 
by Mr. Canning’s noniination to be 
Governor General of India. Had he goue 
to India, he would, previous to the period 
at which he was cut of, have accomplished 
this object, and might have bequeathed the 
means of affluence and independence to 


his family. These were reasons which 
| might naturally and properly render a man 
| of nice and delicate feelings, and which 
| did render Mr. Canning most extremel 
| anxious to repair the injury which had been 
done to the inheritance of his children, 
India also presented to him other attrac- 
tions, high station, great power, and the 
example of fame and honours as well as 
fortune acquired by his predecessors, of 
whom many are now sitting among your 
lordships. But when these prospects 
were about to be realized, Mr. Canning 
was unexpectedly called upon to fill a 
station at home ; higher, undoubtedly, and 
more important, and more gratifying to his 
amvition, but, on the other hand, neces- 
sarily involving the aggravation of that 
injury to his fortune which he was pro- 
perly so anxious to repair. The station 
which he was about to fill in India, and 
that which was offered to him at home, 
presented a conflict of public and private 
duties. A tempting career was open to 
his ambition in each, but Europe was the 
greater theatre,—the part he was called 
upon to act more brilliant, and the service 
to his country more important. On the 
other hand, in a consideration of private 
duties, the scale preponderated decidedly 
in favour of India. His decision was not 
made without a struggle, but a sense of 
public duty prevailed. 
it has not been unusual for public men, 
when they have been called upon to make 
pecuniary sacrifices, on accepting bigh 
political situations, to stipulate for some 
provision for themselves and their families 
in compensation for those sacrifices. The 
sacrifice made by Mr. Canning, on giving 
up India, was fully equal to that of those 
professional prospects which it has been 
usual thus to compensate ; but Mr. Can- 
ning made no stipulation. My lords, there 
are sacrifices for which a high-minded man 
may, and properly, not choose to ask for 
a compensation; but there are those also 
which similar feelings equally forbid to be 
accepted without return. Such I conceive 
to be the case between Mr. Canning and 
his country; and though no claim has 
been preferred by his family on this score, 
though this bill is brought in on other and 
distinct grounds, it is not the less true, 
that a debt of honour has been incurred 
by the country. My lords, how was this 
felt in the highest quarter? Almost im- 
mediately after Mr. Canning’s appoint- 
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Sovereign spontaneously, as has been | 


stated by the noble duke, and unex- 
pectedly by Mr. Canning as I know— 
and with a graciousness in the manner of 
doing the thing, which doubly enhances 
the value of an act of liberality—con- 
ferred upon him one of those pensions 


which had been placed at the disposal of | 


the Crown upon the surrender of those 
sinecure offices which had been usually 
appropriated to the remuneration of emi- 
nent public services. But the king could 
only grant this pension to Mr. Canning 
for his life, and upon his retirement from 
office. By his premature death the generous 
purpose of his sovereign was frustrated, 
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with appealing from the disapprobation of 
the noble marquis, to the approbation of 
his sovereign and of parliament, confirmed 
and justified by the approbation of his 
country—to that approbation not with- 
drawn while he lived—to the grief which 
was expressed at his death—to the regret 
which has been felt for his loss—and which 
every day’s experience has confirmed and 
encreased. Further, I appeal to the 
esteem and admiration which are coupled 
with his name in every foreign country. 
I cite and attach peculiar importance to 
the estimation in which Mr. Canning’s 
name is held abroad, because the peculiar 
and ruling principle of his whole policy 


and parliament are now called upon to! renders that testimony particularly valu- 
enable the Crown to carry that purpose | able. I cannot better illustrate my mean- 


into effect, by granting the same pension 
to one of Mr. Canning’s sons. My lords, 


ing than by quoting the opinion of a 
person of no mean authority—a foreigner, 


I conceive that parliament owe it to their | influenced -by feelings of the strongest 


own honour and to the honour of their 
country, not to refuse their concurrence to 


} 


the acquittal of the debts which I have stated | 


thus to have been incurred, and I cannot 


believe but that the consideration, that by | 


this proposed grant this debt will not 
remain altogether unacquitted, will ope- 


rate upon your lordships’ minds as a. 


powerful auxiliary motive in support of it. 

My lords, I would here have closed all 
with which I should have troubled your 
lordships, but for the observations which 


have been made by the noble marquis. | 


| 
| 


prejudice, and of prejudice which ren- 
dered this testimony perhaps the most 
valuable that could be adduced. Your 
lordships probably have seen a cha- 
racter of Mr. Canning which appeared in 
the American newspapers, and which is 
supposed to have been written by Mr. 
President Adams. I will take the liberty 
of reading a short extract— 

“¢ With all our admiration of the mental 
“powers of Mr. Canning, whether, as 
‘inherited from nature, or carried to 
‘their highest pitch by the discipline of 


The noble marquis has found fault gene- | * business and study ; whether we marked 


rally, and almost without any exception, 
with the political principles and policy of 
Mr. Canning. There is, I must confess, 
a difficulty in replying to these objections, 
arising out of their generality. IfI were 
to undertake a detailed defence of the 
whole of Mr. Canning’s political life and 
principles, or to enter into the discussion of 
the merits of the Greek treaty, to which the 
noble marquis had specifically pointed his 
objections, it would be to trespass far more 
largely upon your lordships’ indulgence 
than on this occasion I should feel justi- 
fied in doing. With respect to those 
observations of the noble marquis which 
are of a personal nature, I shall not do 
Mr. Canning’s memory the injustice of 
weakening, by any thing which I could 
say, the impression which must have been 
made upon your lordships’ minds by the 
able, eloquent, and powerful reply, which 
has been given to that part of the noble 
marquis’s speech by my noble friend near 
me I shall, therefore, content myself 








“their efforts when brought to the most 
“momentous trials, or only gazed at 
“them when they dazzled in lighter ones, 
“truth compels us to state, that he was 
“ never the political friend of this country. 
“‘ He was a Briton, through and through 
“__ British in his feelings — British 
‘‘in his aims— British in all his policy 
“and projects. It made no difference 
“whether the lever that was to raise 
“them was fixed at home or abroad, for 
“he was always and equally British. 
“The influence, the grandeur, the do- 
‘“‘minion of Britain, were the dream of 
‘his boyhood ; to establish them all over 
“the globe, even in the remote region, 
“where the waters of Columbia flow in 
“ solitude, formed the intense efforts of his 
“riper years. For this he valued power 
«« —and for this he used it.” 

My lords, the American President was 
right. Mr. Canning was a Briton through 
and through—British in all his feelings— 
British in all his policy and projects, To 
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establish the grandeur and influence of 


Britain, was the dream of his boyhood— | 
the effort of his riper years, and let me add | 
| noble the family of Mr. Canning, by the 


the successful effort. To have acted 
constantly undgr the influence of this 
ruling principle, and at the same time to 
have won the admiration, and command 
the esteem, of every foreign country, was 
the triumph of patriotism and ability, and 
completed the character of a consummate 
statesman. My lords, I am content, in 
Mr. Canning’s justification, to go to a 
verdict of his country upon this testimony, 
in opposition to that of the noble marquis. 

The Earl of Morley said, that, having 
been an intimate friend of the late Mr. 
Canning, he was anxious to bear his tes- 
timony in addition to that of his noble 
friend, to the public-spirited motives which 
induced Mr. Canning to relinquish the 
appointment to the government of India. 
He happened to have in his possession a 
document amply confirmatory of the sen- 
timents expressed by his noble friend on 
that subject. Ina private letter, written 
30th September, 1822, at the period 
when he had given up the appointment of 
Governor-general of India, Mr. Canning, 
after stating his reasons for doing so, and 
for accepting of the office of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs says—‘“ I take no joy, and 
I feel none, 1 have sacrificed my interests, 
my wishes, and I believe my happiness ; 
but I hope I have done my duty.” 

Earl Grosvenor said, that the act to 
which the noble duke had alluded was 
passed under a strong impression, on the 
part of parliament and the country, that 
sinecure places were of a mischievous na- 
ture. But the noble duke called upon 
them not to amend that act, but to make 
an addition to it; for the clause in ques- 
tion was an addition and not an amend- 
ment: its object was to authorise the 
Crown to do an act which it could not do 
under the existing law. The act which 
this bill proposed to amend, gave to the 
Crown the power to grant pensions to cer- 
tain persons for public services rendered 
to the country, after their removal from 
office, and during the remainder of their 
lives. Now, a pension of that description 
could not last very long; but the one pro- 
posed by the noble duke might last for 
half a century. A noble lord had said, 
that this pension should be granted out 
of the consolidated fund ; and he would 
prefer that mode of proceeding, He 
wished to consider this question solely in 
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aconstitutional point of view. Their lord- 
ships were aware, that his majesty had 
been advised, and was well-advised, to en- 
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grant of a peerage. Now, he would con- 
tend, that when a peerage was granted to 
any individual who had not sufficient 
means to support it, such means should 
be given to him along with the peerage, 
If it were otherwise, titles might be con- 
ferred, not in perpetuity, but for life; and 
a profligate ministry might, upon some 
profligate occasion, create twenty or thirty 
votes in that House, by conferring so 
many peerages for life. If it had been 
right to confer a peerage upon the family 
of Mr. Canning, he would say, that par- 
liament, instead of voting a miserable 
3,000/. a year, should vote some adequate 
sum to support that dignity. The noble 
lord instanced the cases of lord Nelson 
and the duke of Wellington, in which par- 
liament had voted money to support the 
titles which had been conferred in those 
instances. They had been told, that the 
fortune of Mr. Canning had been impaired, 
and that this 3,000/.a year was to be 
granted to make up for that loss: and 
certainly, in that view of the question, he 
was ready to admit that they were called 
upon to vote it. He would vote for this 
grant upon public grounds, because Mr. 
Canning had impaired his fortune in the 
public service. He supported this grant 
on account of the zeal, the industry, and 
the talents which Mr. Canning had exhi- 
bited in the service of the country. He 
should have preferred that this grant had 
been attached to the peerage conferred 
upon the Canning family ; but, under the 
circumstances of the case, he should 
give it his support. 
The bill was read a second time. 
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Sr. Mary-te-pone Vestry Bit.) 
The report of the committee on this bill 
was brought up. On the motion, that the 
amendment be read a second time, 

Mr. Astell contended, that no case had 
been made out against the present Vestry. 
After the books for the last twenty-two 
years had been examined, certain gentle- 
men had found that more money had been 
expended than they were pleased to think 
necessary ; but that fact did not at all show 
that the Select Vestry were unworthy of 
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the confidence of the parish. They were 
now called on to put an end to a vestry 
that had been established, by act of par- 
liament, sixty years ago. It had been 
found necessary, at that time, to havea 
Select Vestry, on account of the extent of 
the parish; but if it was necessary then, 
how much more was it now, when the 
population had increased to one hundred 
and twenty thousand persons. What 
was the nature of the proposition in this 
bill? Why, that each inhabitant house- 
holder rated at 25/. should have a vote in 
the election of vestrymen. Now, there 
were in the parish ten thousand rated 
houses; and would not the House be 
going too far, in extending so largely the 
power of such householders ? 
went to overthrow the vested rights of the 
higher classes of the inhabitants. Many 
complaints had been made of the vestry : 
but none of the aliegations had been 
proved; and the duke of Portland had 
petitioned against the bill. It went to 
take out of the hands of the present vestry 
the fulfilment and management of the con- 
tracts into which they had entered. They 
had hitherto carried on the affairs of the 
parish to the satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants; and no ground had been establish- 
ed to call on parliament to interfere with 
their management. He should move, as 
an amendment, “ That the report be taken 
into consideration this day six months.” 
Sir 7. Baring said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman was altogether ignorant of what 


had passed in the committee, and could | 


not possibly know how far a case had been 
made out. He was himself acquainted 
with many members of the Select Vestry, 
and entertained respect for them indivi- 
dually, while he refused them his confi- 
dence as a public body. Their gross ex- 
travagance was proved by the fact, that 
the parish under their management had 
incurred the enormous debt of 227,0002., 
although possessed of an income of 
150,000/. per annum. But, independently 
of this mismanagement, he objected to 
the body, on constitutional grounds. The 
principle itself was a departure from the 
spirit of the English consiitution. They 
were invested with powers not granted to 
any body in the state. They nominated 
themselves, judged their own cause, and 
audited their own accounts. How could 
the hon. member say, that such a system 
had received the approbation of the inha- 
bitants, in the face of their solemn protest 
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against it? Not to mention other facts 
against the management of the vestry in 
1811, such as the giving of 470/. for a 
dinner, the parish actually borrowed 
money in 1814, at the enormous discount 
of twenty per cent. While they were 
building a chapel in the parish at a vast 
expense, an alteration wassuggested, which 
compelled the architect to have a consi- 
derable part of it pulled down. It was 
also proved, that the item of church fur- 
niture was not less than 2,000/. For 
covering the pulpit, the charge was 1591, ; 
for covering the reading desk, 1391. ; for 
the churchwardens’ table, and its appur- 
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tenances, 166/.; for two chairs, 2132; for 
cushions, 100/,; and for the clerk’s desk, 
2611. They had also purchased colonel 
Eyre’s ground for a watch-house; they 
paid a large sum, and yet it was not yet 
| appropriated to that purpose. Their rates 
‘had increased fifty per cent during the 
last four years. They wanted to have a 
| picture for the church, and applied to Mr. 
West, who painted a piece on muslin ac- 
| cording to their directions. Although it 
'was to have been a transparency, they 
| made no arrangement for fixing it before 
the light, and it was in consequence laid 
jaside. This they might have had for 
| 120/., but they gave 8002. To Mr. Rossi, 
| for certain figures, they paid 400/. Aggriev- 
ed by such extravagance, and oppressed 
'by so mischievous a principle, the parish 
had had no alternative but to apply for 
the present bill. 

Mr. Ross said, that the hon. baronet 
had been misinformed in many of the state- 
ments he had made. He had stated the 
parish debt at 227,000/.; but he had over- 
looked the fact, that a great part of it con- 
sisted of annuities. He had valued those 
annuities at the price they cost when the 
money was borrowed, which was 98,0002., 
when he ought to have made his estimate 
upon the present value, which would re- 
duce that amount by 30,0001. The 
amount of the income of the parish he 
had stated at 150,000/.; but it was in 
reality, only 110,000/. In one instance, a 
dinner had been given on a perambulation, 
but that was the only instance of the kind. 
With respect to the change from the 
chapel to the church, the cost to the parish 
only amounted to 2,000/. If the House 
thought there had been some unwise ex- 
penditure, at least no corrupt motive 
had been proved. Out of the seventeen 
members who had voted for this report, 
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nine were not present when the evidence ; lected 1,848,000/. The last account 
was given, and of the remaining eight four | stated the revenue at 154,000/. in the pre- 
only had attended a single meeting. He | ceding year it was 158,000/., and in the 
knew that they had said they did not care | year before that 149,000. This was ex- 
for the evidence, but that was not the | clusive of a debt of 227,000/., making the 
thing he complained of. He denied that | actual expenditure in twenty-one years 
the accounts were a secret to the inhabi- | 2,075,0002. In 1813, the parish agreed 
tants. Every respectable parishioner was to build a church, which was to cost 
able to see the accounts of the parish, if) 19,810/., and after it had been erected, 
he requested to do so. | even to the cupola, by a vote of seventy-six 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the hon. gentle- select vestrymen, it was ordered to be pull- 
men opposite had displayed a very earnest | ed down, and re-constructed at an expense 
kind of eloquence on behalf of the select | of 75,0001. He put it to the House, whe- 
vestry, and he was not surprised at it, as | ther it was fit that the vast majority of a 
they were, in fact, their own clients, being | parish, hostile to such an extravagant vote, 
members of that body themselves. Hej should be bound by it. It had been proved 
was, however, notwithstanding all that had | also, that 2,152/. had been laid out upon 
been said, as much opposed to the princi- | velvet for the altar-piece, and 12,0001. 
ple as ever; being well assured, that such | given for the site of St. Mary’s church, 


power could never be exercised with satis- 
faction or advantage to the parish. It 
was asserted, that none of the allegations 
against their management were proved ; 
But this he must deny, as several had been 
so far substantiated as fully to warrant a 
conclusion against the system generally. 
He was astonished to hear it asserted, that 
the inhabitants were satisfied, when it was 
known that five thousand had petitioned 
for the bill. Would it be affirmed that 
they were not parishioners? Although 
the duke of Portland was not a personal 
friend to the measure, five hundred of his 
tenants had given it theirsupport. It was 
monstrous, that this irresponsible body, 
possessing a power so abhorrent from the 
spirit of the British constitution, should be 
suffered any longer to exist. The vestry 
said, ‘‘ It was avowed that this bill, if car- 
ried, was only the first of a series of attacks 
against the system of select vestries gene- 
rally.” He, for one, avowed such an in- 
tention, and was about to give his vote in 
hopes of reforming the general frame of 
those bodies. 

Colonel Baillie insisted that the griev- 
ances complained of were wholly imagi- 
nary. The rates were less, on an average 
of ten years, than they had ever been, and 
the vestry contemplated a further reduc- 
tion. The parishioners were in general 
satisfied with the decisions of the vestry in 
cases of appeals. 

Sir 7. Fremantle contended that the 
charges against the SelectVestry were un- 
founded, and had originated in prejudice. 

Mr. Hume denied that the annual re- 
venue of the parish was only 100,000/. 
In twenty-one years the vestry had col- 








which had been bought of individuals con- 
nected with the vestry. He did not, 
however, mean to bring forward any charge 
of corruption. The vestry had a lease of 
the workhouse from the duke of Portland ; 
and from 1798, to 1827, 79,900. had 
been expended upon it. The sum of 
27,0007. had also been applied to the 
erection of a court-house for the meetings 
of the vestry. The vestry had borrowed 
money of one of their own body at five 
per cent., and had refused to take the 
loan from another party who offered it 
at only four per cent. These facts shewed 
that some control over the vestry was ne- 
cessary. And what was the control pro- 
vided by the bill? Merely that one-third 
of the vestry should retire every year ; so 
that a vestryman continued in office for 
three years: the vacancies were to be 
filled up from the parishioners, and no 
man was entitled to vote who was not 
rated to the extent of 25/. per annum. 

Dr. Phillimore objected to the bill, as 
he thought such an election annually would 
be productive of periodical tumult and dis- 
turbance, and he did not think any blame 
attributable to the present vestry. 

Sir £. Owen contended, that, for the 
sake of the peace and quiet of the parish, 
it was necessary that the bill should be 
passed. 

Sir 7. Baring said, he was as anxious 
as any body to avoid the evil of a popular 
election ; and was willing to raise the qua- 
lification of a voter to 50/., or even to 
1002. 

Sir F, Burdett thought that the objec- 
tion suggested by the learned doctor, on 
the ground that an election, such as that 
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proposed, would disturb the peace of the 
parish, was wholly refuted by the practical 
effects of the same system in an opulent 
and extensive parish adjoining. They had 
there an example to the contrary. There 
was no annual tumult consequent on the 
election; but all their proceedings were 
conducted in the spirit of harmony and 
concord. The House ought to remember, 
that there was a large property at stake on 
the present occasion, and that if wealth, 
character, and rank, were entitled to con- 
sideration, they were arrayed in favour of 
this measure in the parish. What was 
the dangerous doctrine against which so 
much alarm had been excited? Why, a 
25/, annual qualification, and this appre- 
hension was urged in a House of Com- 
mons as a too strong experiment of free 
election—a portion of whose members was 
returned by 40s. freeholders. He did 
hope, in justice to the parish, in obedience 
to the dictates of common sense, and in 
accordance with the general desire ex- 
pressed on the occasion, that the House 
would consent to the bill. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 105; Against it 88; Majority 17. 
The consideration of the report was con- 
sequently put off for six montis. 


Buty Baririna.| Mr. Littleton rose, 
for the purpose of presenting four peti- 
tions from Staffordshire, praying that a 
law may be enacted for the prohibition of 
the practice of Bull-baiting. After the 
late member for Galway (Mr. R. Martin) 
had succeeded in obtaining a bill for the 
better protection of cattle, magistrates, 
generally, for some time, acted on the im- 
pression, that a bull came within the term 
cattle. The court of King’s Bench, how- 
ever, had come to a contrary decision ; 
and all the Judges had given it as their 
opinion, that bulls were not cattle, and, 
consequently, that they were not protect- 
ed from being baited. It was decided, 
that cows and steers, of the age of two 
years, were cattle; but, that the adult 
male did not come within the description. 
This refinement of the court of law, he 
did not understand ; and if Mr. Martin 
had not thought that his bill would put 
an end to the practice of Bull-baiting, he 
would have introduced a clause for the 
purpose, that it might never be looked 
upon as a matter of doubt. On the ques- 
tion itself, he had great doubt whether it 
would be wise in the legislature to put an 
VOL, XIX, 
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end to Bull-baiting by positive enactment. 
He could not make up his mind that it 
was proper to deprive the poor and labour-: 
ing classes of this species of amusement 
or sport (if sport it really was), while the 
rich were permitted, by the game laws, to 
possess an exclusive enjoyment, which, 
upon every principle, must be held equally 
cruel. Hunting, shooting, and horse-ra- 
cing, might be less brutalizing in their ef- 
fects; but it seemed hard that a poor man, 
who earned his money by the sweat of his 
brow, and required relaxation, should not 
be allowed to spend a few shillings as he 
thought proper upon his pleasures. It 
was, perhaps, wiser not to interfere, but 
to trust to gradual improvement and to 
the consequent gradual advancement of 
civilization — for the termination of a 
practice to which, unquestionably, there 
were objections. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the prayer of 
the petitioners. As even the hon. mem- 
ber himself had admitted that the practice 
was brutal and brutalizing, the sooner it 
was put an end to the better. 

Sir James Mackintosh presented a si- 
inilar petition from West Bromwich. He 
entirely concurred in the prayer of the pe- 
tition, and, though he was not prepared 
with any practical measure, he thought 
that the legislature might interfere with 
effect to prevent these barbarous and bru- 
tal sports. 

Sir J. Newport concurred in all that 
had been said on the subject, and cited the 
case of Waterford, in which the brutal 
practice had been terminated by the reso- 
lution of the mayor of that city. 

Mr. Benett followed on the same side. 
He said, he recollected when the practice 
was so prevalent, that in one day there 
were three Bull-baits in the cathedral 
church-yard of Wells. No legal mode 
of preventing it was available ; as he was 
told that the people had a prescriptive 
right to bait bulls there on one day in the 
year. He was happy, however, to learn, 
that from the influence of public opinion, 
the cruel practice had ceased altogether in 
Wells, 

Sir J. Wrottesley concurred in what 
had fallen from his hon. colleague, being 
quite sure that the increase of moral and 
religious feeling would shortly put an end 
to Bull-baiting, without recourse to a les 
gislative enactment, 

Ordered to lie on the table, 
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MiscettaNeous Estimates.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, to which the Miscellane- 
ous Services were referred, 

Mr. Dawson said, that, in laying these 
estimates before the committee, he should 
be ready to give every information in his 
power, as to the grounds on which they 
were framed. There was, however, one 
item to which he wished more particularly 
to call the attention of the committee, as 
he thought it related to a subject in which 
hon. members must feel considerable inter- 
est. He alluded to an item of 7,0001. 
for finishing the committee-rooms of both 
Houses of parliament. This was the last 
sum which would be required for complet- 
ing those buildings. When gentlemen 
considered the great convenience which 
had arisen from the increased accommoda- 
tion afforded for the committees of that 
House, and the still greater convenience 
that would be afforded by the addition of 
a good library, he thought they would not 
think the expense too great. They had a 
room of very handsome proportions, a 
room possessing every convenience for a 
library, with the exception of books; and 
he thought it would be a reflection on the 
House, if hereafter any person weut into 
that room and found it, as it was at pre- 
sent, without a single volume connected 
with law, history, geography, or general 
literature. He did not mean to propose 
any vote on this subject; but, in his opi- 
nion, a proper library ought to be formed, 
consisting of books of reference—books 
of general knowledge, connected, not only 
with the history of this country, but the 
history of Europe and the colonies. It 
was, perhaps, too late in the year to pro- 
pose a grant for this purpose; but next 
year, if such a vote was brought for- 
ward, he trusted that it would meet with 
the encouragement it deserved. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that, although when 
he first brought the subject of the li- 
brary under the consideration of the 
House, his views had been misrepresent- 
ed, and much sarcasm had been thrown 
on the project, he was convinced that 
it was a proper object on which to lay 
out a portion of the public money. He 
should be glad to see a sum of money 
voted in the present session for so desira- 
ble a purpose. He could wish the library 
to be open even when parliament was not 
sitting, for the convenience of members, 
who, when casually in town, might not 
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have access to other depositories of know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Bankes thought the House of 
Commons ought not to be without a libra- 
ry. It would, however, in making a ge- 
lection of books, be as well to wait until 
next year, because probably they might 
then obtain, at a moderate price, dupli- 
cates of valuable works from the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Bright said, it was of very great 
importance to have a library to refer to, 

Mr. Hume approved of the formation 
of a library, and thought it ought to be 
kept open constantly, He was highly 
pleased with the conduct of Mr. Spiller, 
the librarian, who received only 100/. a 
year for his useful and unremitted ser- 
vices. 

The Speaker said, he had heard with 
great pleasure the eulogium bestowed on 
Mr. Spiller. The duties imposed on the 
librarian were scantily remunerated. He, 
however, had never heard any complaint 
from that individual. He believed that, 
with the exception of a fortnight in the 
year, the library was open to every 
member. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that the la- 
bour of Mr. Spiller in the library had be- 
come so great, that it would be necessary 
for the House to grant him some as- 
sistance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
of opinion, that a larger remuneration 
should be granted to the librarian, and 
entirely approved of the formation of a 
library. 

On the resolution, “* That 80,0002. be 
granted to defray the expenses of the 
alterations in Windsor Castle,” 

Mr. iTume begged to know when there 
was to be an end to these alterations? 
When they were in their prosperity and 
had a god-send, they gave part of it, 
500,0001., to finish Windsor-castle. Then 
it was found that more was necessary, and 
the estimate was 644,500/. Now they 
were asked for 80,000/.; so that there 
remained 64,5001, to be paid. He must 
therefore beg to know whether this was 
all they would be asked for ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he felt himself bound to answer the ques- 
tion, from the double capacity in which 
he stood, of commissioner and chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was true, that at 
first, 500,000/. was thought suthcient to 
carry into effect ail that had been contem- 
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plated ; but it was soon found that more 
would be necessary, and the expense was 
then estimated at 644,500/. He was 
bound also, in candour, to add, that it 
was supposed that 50,000/. more will be 
required; making the whole nearly 
700,0002. It must be recollected, that 
the original data on which the estimate 
was founded were extremely uncertain. 
Windsor-castle was not a building that 
was to be raised from the ground, the ex- 
pense of which might be easily estimated ; 
but it was an old building that was to be 
repaired. However, an estimate was made, 
but on examination it was found that the 
timbers were in that state of actual rotten- 
ness, that it was wonderful the building 
stood at all. The replacing of these timbers 
enhanced the expenses beyond any thing 
that could have been contemplated. The 
foundations, too, in many parts of the 
building, were in such a condition, that 
perpetual additions were made to the ex- 
pense. But this was one of the cases in 
which, though the expenses were great, 
they were extremely satisfactory. Windsor- 
castle had been not only made one of the 
most convenient and elegant palaces for 
the monarch of this kingdom, but it was 
among that rank of buildings which would 
be the pride of the country, and attract 
the admiration of foreigners. He believed 
the money not only to have been well laid 
out, but that the country had money’s 
worth for its money. 

Sir M. W. Ridley confirmed the state- 
ment of his right hon. friend. Not a single 
shilling had been wastefully expended ; 
not a stone had been placed which was 
afterwards withdrawn. Every thing had 
gone steadily and regularly forward, and 
in the best possible manner. It was the 
unexpected rottenness of some of the 
timbers which had so much enhanced the 
expense. On one occasion, a ceiling of 
one of the rooms had given way; and had 
there not fortunately been workmen on the 
spot, the whole north side would, in all 
probability, have come down, There was 
every reason to suppose that no further 
sum would be required for furniture than 
that stated in the estimate. There must 
undoubtedly have been a much greater 
outlay on that account, had not all the 
ornamental furniture, the candelabra, &c., 
been removed from Carlton-house, and 
carried to Windsor. The 50,0002. addi- 
tional, which it might be necessary to call 
for hereafter, would be for the purpose of 
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completing works not originally contem- 
plated, because not considered at that 
period to be absolutely necessary, but 
which on further survey were found to be 
indispensable to the completion of what 
had been begun. It would be the last 
money called for, for the present purpose ; 
but he must state it honestly to be his 
opinion, that Windsor-castle would not 
be what it cught to be, unless, at some 
future period, an additional sum of money 
should be laid out upon it. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, the fact was, that 
Windsor-costle had been left too long 
without repair. Nothing could be more 
gratifying than the sight of what had been 
done. He could not adequately express 
his admiration of the identity of effect 
which had been produced between the old 
and the new part of the structure. It was 
quite surprising that so much had been 
accomplished with the means. The money 
that had been already voted, however, was 
not, in his opinion, sufficient to do what 
ought to be done. Looking at the fair 
degree of splendor which ought to 
belong to the principal palace of the 
Sovereign of this country, he hoped par- 
liament would not abandon the undertaking 
until it should be completed. No one 
could say that the money hitherto granted 
had not been well applied. 

Mr. Hume could not permit the hon. 
gentleman’s statement to pass without en- 
tering his protest against it. It was mighty 
well for an hon. member to talk of a 
splendid residence for the king of the 
country. The hon. member had said, that 
no one would object to the expense that 
had been incurred. There were millions 
who would object to it. Ata time when 
bread could scarcely be found for a large 
portion of our population, it was unjusti- 
fiable to lavish such sums upon such pur- 
poses. The expense, within the last four 
years, of Buckingham-palace and Windsor- 
castle would not be paid with 1,200,0002; 
and yet the hon, gentleman talked of going 
on, until the castle was made to suit his 
taste. It now appeared, notwithstanding 
the chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ment, that a further grant of 50,0004. 
beyond the sums comprehended in the 
estimate would be sufficient, that a million 
of money would hardly be adequate. He 
wished to ask the right hon. gentleman, 
why he did not convert various useless 
royal edifices to purposes of public benefit ? 
For instance, there was Hampton-court, 
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What was its use, except to maintain cer- 
tain individuals at the public expense ? 
The palace at Kew he was happy to under- 
stand, was about to be removed. The 
right hon. gentleman ought to direct his 
attention to getting rid of any of these 
buildings which were unnecessary. He 
did hope that a termination would be put 
to the expense of Windsor-castle. When 
they saw thousands ruined around them 
by the pressure of taxation in order to 
complete this place in a style of unneces- 
sary splendor, it should induce them to 
pause in their career. The Crown of Eng- 
land did not require such splendor. 
Foreign countries might indulge in frip- 
pery, but England ought to pride herself 
on her plainness and simplicity. Yet we 
saw our soldiers clothed in gold lace and 
other finery, while thousands of the people 
were starving. This lavish expenditure, 
this profusion of gilding and gold lace were 
probably in conformity with the taste of 
the Committee of Taste. He understocd 
that some of the chairs in Windsor-castle 
cost 1002. or 2001. a piece [eries of “ No! 
no!”]. At any rate, 167,000/. was put 
down in the estimate as the expenditure 
incurred and to be incurred in furnishing 
the castle. He trusted that the right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, if he re- 
mained in office, would draw in this item 
of the public expenditure as much as 
possible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with regard to regret for the expendi- 
ture that had been incurred, that regret 
would have been better expressed before 
the works were begun. To complain now 
was to complain at the wrong end of the 
business. He must repeat, that, of all the 
buildings he had ever seen, Windsor-castle 
was the most magnificent, and the best 
adapted to its purpose. It ought to be re- 


collected, that Windsor-castle was the | 
only palace ever erected for the king of } 


England. Other palaces had been pre- 
sented to the king of England by his sub- 
jects, or bought and improved for his use ; 
but Windsor-castle was the only palace in 
this country that had ever been built as such. 
As to the furniture of Windsor-castle, the 
fact was, that there had actually been none 
in it. His late majesty being anxious, during 
the long war, to avoid increasing the pres- 
sure upon the country, had forborne to 
add any furniture to that already in the 
castle. This abstinence imposed on his 
late majesty’s successor the necessity of 
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incurring a heavy expense to supply the 
deficiency. If, therefore, the hon. member 
thought the estimate for furniture a large 
one, he must recollect for how many ante- 
cedent years the public had been exempted 
from expense on that score. With respect 
to the general question, all he was desirous 
of was, to finish the works in a manner 
suitable to that in which they had been 
begun; and, when that should be accom. 
plished, to avoid, as far as was possible, 
any further expense. 

Mr. Hume said, he had never objected 
to the king’s having a suitable palace. The 
only question was whether, after all, he 
would have one. The palace at Bucking- 
ham-house was disgraceful to every one 
connected with it. The money which had 
been laid out upon it, and the manner in 
which the money had been expended, were 
equally censurable. Adverting to what 
the right hon. gentleman had stated of the 
forbearance of his late majesty in furnish- 
ing Windsor-castle, he thought the mo- 
derate expense of the late reign was more 
suited to the simple and chaste old English 
character, than the course which had been 
since pursued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had merely stated, that, in consequence 
of a long and expensive war, his late 
majesty had refrained from purchases 
which were even necessary, and the House 
had seen how the hon. gentleman had 
turned this expression. He was sure it 
was not necessary for him, in that House, 
to speak in defence of his sovereign; he 
was sure that in that country, the people 
entertained much juster notions of their 
sovereign, than the hon. member had 
expressed. The hon. member might 
charge him with keeping wp unnecessary 
splendor, but it ought to be recollected, 
that his majesty had done much for the 
country, and that he at least deserved to 
be spoken of respectfully. [Cheers.] The 
hon. gentleman had chosen the very night 
on which the question of his majesty’s 
splendid gift to the country—he meant 
the library of the late king—had been 
called to the attention of the House, to 
indulge in these observations. If, how- 
ever, that gift, and the expenses of his 
majesty’s palaces were set against each 
other, there would be found little charge 
upon the country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, he could 
not hear what had fallen from the hon. 
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his decided protest against the introduc- 
tion of the name of the sovereign into the 
debates of that House. If the hon. mem- 
ber thought that a greater expense had 
been incurred than was justifiable, he 
ought to bring forward a charge against 
his majesty’s confidential advisers. To 
introduce the name of the sovereign in 
discussions in that House was contrary to 
the doctrine and practice of the constiiu- 
tion. The hon. member must know that 
the Crown could not incur any expense, 
except on the advice of its ministers. It 
was, therefore, most irregular and uncon- 
stitutional, to introduce the name of the 
sovereign into the discussion. If intro- 
duced at all, it ought to have been intro- 
duced as the name of the patron of every 
liberal institution ; the warm friend of 
the arts and sciences; the ardent and 
anxious supporter of the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. R. Colborne said, he was the last 
man to sanction any unnecessary ex- 
pense ; but he must express his admiration 
of the solid and excellent manner in which 
the repairs of Windsor-castle had been 
effected. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that the structure 
of Buckingham-palace, which the hon. 
gentleman had called a disgrace to all 
who were concerned in the erection of it, 
had nevertheless found admirers. He 
would venture to say, that when it was 
completed, it would be pronounced any 
thing but a disgrace to those who had 
superintended its erection, The same 
thing had been said of Regent-street ; but 
what did people say of itnow? As to 
the site of the palace, it was not the best 
possible, but it was chosen because it would 
not interfere with the conveniences of the 
people. It was at first proposed to build 
at Kensington-gardens, but that would 
have encroached on the comforts of the 
public. The same objection was thought 
fatal to the proposal to build the palace at 
the edge of the Green-park. 

Colonel Davies said, that when he 
looked at the square towers at the side, 
and at the wretched inverted egg-cup, at 
the top of Buckingham-palace, he must 
concur with his hon. friend, that it was a 
disgrace to all who were concerned in it. 

Mr. Hume said, he had intended to 
speak of the king with no disrespect, but 
only to regret the taste which he had dis- 
played. If, however, he had said any 
thing which could be construed into dis- 
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respect, he was sorry for it. He had in- 
tended merely to declare his sorrow, that 
the taste of his majesty was not of that 
simple, chaste, and solid English kind, 
which he thought most suitable to the 
character of the people. He was not 
aware that he had done more than that, 
and did not think that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had any occasion to read him a 
lecture on the subject. If, when he was 
called upon to vote away hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, regard for any in- 
dividual was to prevent him from express- 
ing what he honestly felt, there was an 
end to all deliberation. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, that 15,0002. be granted for 
the establishment of the Penitentiary 
at Milbank, from June, to December, 
1828, 

Mr. Hume asked, whether that estab- 
lishment was intended to be given up. It 
had been admitted last year, that it had 
not answered the purpose for which it 
was built. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, there had 
undoubtedly been a considerable expen- 
diture with respect to the Penitentiary, 
but the building being now completed, he 
thought it would be improper to abandon 
it. In proportion as capital punishment 
was mitigated, it became necessary to find 
the means of secondary punishment. The 
Penitentiary afforded one of those means. 
The establishment was conducted on the 
most economical principles, It was super- 
intended by a committee of twenty-one 
gentlemen, who devoted their time to 
that purpose gratuitously. 

Mr. Maberly said, that 500,000. had 
been laid out on this place, and the ex- 
pense now required to maintain it was 
greater than would be wanted for supporting 
in the hulks an equal number of men. 
There was, besides, this objection, that in 
the latter place the labour was unprofit- 
able, while in the hulks the labour of the 
convicts produced 80/. a-head. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that all prisoners 
could not be sent to the hulks, but only those 
who were strong enough to work. He 
thought it would be as erroneous to aban- 
don altogether the hope of reforming 
prisoners, as it was to attach too much im- 
portance to it. As aflording an oppor- 
tunity of steering a middle course between 
the two extremes, the Penitentiary was 
highly useful. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
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resolution that 16,182. be granted for the 
expense of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in certain of the colo- 
nies, 

Mr. Hume objected to the grant. The 
Society had been a long time established, 
and for years used to receive a small grant 
from government, for the support of mis- 
sionary clergy of the Church of England, 
but of late years it got this large sum, 
and had received altogether 145,000/. 
Now, he wished to know how this large 
sum had been applied. From the ac- 
count of a Mr. Griffin, who had been 
employed in Canada on the mission, it 
appeared that the episcopalians formed 
but a small portion of the inhabitants in 
Lower Canada, they did not form one 
sixteenth, and in Nova Scotia about one 
tenth. The great mass of the people did not 
wish for this grant, and ten thousand had 
petitioned against the application of the 
money of the public in this way. He 
would therefore propose, that one half 
the grant be reduced this year, and next 
year he would move that the whole be 
discontinued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that this was not a new grant; a sum 
was formerly granted by government for 
the support of the clergy of the Church 
of England in Canada, but it had of late 
years been transferred to this society, who 
applied large funds of their own to the 
same purpose. In Nova Scotiatwenty-eight 
thousand of the inhabitants, were members 
of the Church of England, which was a 
greater number than any one body of dissent- 
ers inthat colony, He considered theassist- 
ance rendered in this way by government, 
for their instruction, weil applied. 

Mr. Monck said, he wished well to the 
society, and hoped it would increase, but 
he did not think that it required any ad- 
dition from government for the object 
mentioned. It was clear the members of 
the Church of England in these colonies 
were the minority, and he did not see 
why they should not pay for their own 
religious instruction, as well as other 
bodies of Christians. 

Sir 2. Inglis said, it did not appear that 
the money had been misapplied. He 
would therefore support the grant. 

Sir’ 7. D. Acland observed, that it 
would be great injustice to a very useful 
body to have this grant withheld, and that 
it would be unfair to take the House by 
surprise on this vote. ‘ 
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Mr. Hume denied that he took the 
House by surprise, for he had given notice 
of his objection last year. 

Mr. Monck said, if he thought that the 
withdrawal of half the grant would leave 
the clergy of the Church of England des- 
titute, he would not support the amend- 
ment, but he could not think that the 
members of that Church would refuse to 
provide for their clergy if left to them- 
selves, 

Mr. O'Neil said, he would support the 
erant, as he was unwilling to leave the 
clergy to the generosity of the public. 

Mr. Labouchere supported the original 
motion, but did not mean thereby to make 
the episcopal church the dominant party 
in the colony. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that, unless he could 
get some assurance that the grant would 
be reduced next year, he must support the 
amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could not give any assurance of that 
kind. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he had great 
doubts as to the policy of continuing this 
grant, which was applied exclusively to the 
ministry of the Church of England. A 
large majority of the North American 
colonists were dissenters, and it had lately 
been resolved by one of the legislative 
assemblies, by a majority of thirty-five 
votes, that the Church of England was not 
the predominant religion. He therefore 
thought it should be submitted to a com- 
mittee of that House, to decide whether 
the vote should be continued, and if con- 
tinued, whether the money should not be 
distributed according to the religious cir- 
cumstances of the population of the colo- 
nies. 

Mr. Hume thought this a fit subject for 
the consideration of the Finance-committee, 
or some other that might be appointed for 
the purpose. He would therefore move, 
that the vote be postponed for fourteen 
days, to allow time to have it examined. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
marked, that the hon. gentleman, as a 
member of the Finance-committee, must 
know how ineonvenient it would be to 
have the course they had chalked out for 
themselves broken in upon, for the purpose 
of discussing the employment of the public 
money for religious missions in North 
America. The subject in itself was very 
important, but it could not be usefully 
undertaken by the Finance-committee ; nor 
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by the Canada committee ; for their inqui- 
ries were too general and extensive to 
admit of their devoting sufficient attention 
to this subject. 

The committee divided: For the Post- 
ponement 28; Against it 107; Majority 
79. The original resolution was then 
agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby,r.hon. J. Palmer, Fysche 


Benett, J. Pendarvis, F. W. 
Brougham, H. Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Cave, Otway Russell, J. 

Davies, col. Smith, Wm. 
Dawson, A. Waithman, alderman 


Wilbraham, G. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Webb, col. 
Warburton, H. 


Grattan, H. 
Grattan, J. 
Guest, J. J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


Lumley, S. Wrottesley, sir J. 
Maberly, J. Wood, alderman 
Martin, J. Wood, John 
Monck, J. B. TELLER. 


Normanby, lord Hume, Joseph 


The other resolutions were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 9. 


Roman Catrnoric Cratms.] The 
Marquis of Lansdowne having moved the 
order of the day, the clerk read the follow- 
ing Resolution— 

“That it is expedient to consider the 
state of the laws affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view to such a final 
and conciliatory adjustment, as may be 
conducive to the peace and strength of the 
United Kingdom; to the stability of the 
Protestant establishment; and to the 
general satisfaction and concord of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he rase, 
pursuant to notice, for the purpss< of in- 
viting their lordships to concur in the 
Resolution which had just been read; not 
less in deference to the extreme import- 
ance of the subject than to the custom 
which had been usually, if not invariably, 
followed in their lordships House, when 
any communication of the importance of 
the one now before their lordships came 
from the other House, of founding some 
proceeding upon it. He was ready to con- 
fess that was his chief apology, as it was 
one of his principal inducements for putting 
himself forward on the present occasion ; 
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trusted with the petitions of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, he had stated confi- 
dently to their lordships, that as far as his 
duty with respect to that most numerous 
and respectable body was confined to 
them, he considered that duty to be dis- 
charged, when he presented their petitions 
to their lordships, stating the grounds upon 
which they were entitled to their lordships’ 
consideration; and, in now proposing to 
their lordships to found some proceeding 
upon those petitions, he was not induced 
to do so by a-consideration of any benefits 
which were to attach to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, or the Roman Catholics of 
this empire exclusively, but to the whole 
community, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
He was not now addressing their lordships 
on behalf of a part, but of the whole com- 
munity, and he should not feel justified in 
making any proposition to their lordships, 
were he not satisfied, that the proposition 
he was about to make was one which 
would be conducive to the Protestant 
interest, to the Protestant establishment, 
and to the Protestant prosperity in the 
empire. With that feeling he called upon 
their lordships to consider the present pro- 
position, and he did so upon the broad 
ground of expediency. He did not know 
what duty their lordships had to discharge 
in that House, if they were not to act 
from a consideration of public expediency. 
He did not know why they sat there to 
legislate, if not for the purpose of adopting 
laws such as the exigency of the times 
required. With respect to the present 
question, he hoped he should never hear 
asserted any thing like a principle of 
sacred obligation, which required the ex- 
clusion from the benefits of the constitution 
of any part of his majesty’s subjects on 
account of their religious opinions. He 
confidently asserted, that neither that 
gospel, in which we all believed, nor that 
morality, which we had all learned, nor the 
form of the constitution, commencing 
from the time of Magna Charta, under 
which we had the happiness to live, re- 
quired or even permitted the exclusion of 
any class of his majesty’s subjects from a 
participation in all civil rights, on any 
other ground than that of the highest ex- 
pediency. It was therefore incumbent on 
those who thought that the time was come 
for the admission of those persons who had 
been excluded from the enjoyment of the 
constitution, to show that that expediency 
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cluded did not continue ; and, if it did not 
continue, the whole point was gained, and 
the Roman Catholics must be admitted, 
according to every principle of the consti- 
tution, to the benefits which they claimed. 

But he was relieved from this consider- 
ation; for their lordships would recollect 
the manner in which that principle had 
been laid down in a former debate. A 
right reverend prelate had recently, in a 
manner not to be forgotten, laid down 
most ably and clearly the principle upon 
which exclusion originated ; namely, from 
expedience alone ; nay, going further, and 
saying that it was the duty of the legisla- 
ture, if there should exist a necessity for 
imposing restraints, to take care that it 
should be the minimum, the smallest 
amount possible, which should be imposed 
on any class, consistently with the safety 
of the constitution. That was the ground 
upon which he was prepared to call upon 
their lordships to take this subject into 
their consideration. 

The present question was, and it was not, 
a new question. It was not a new ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it had repeatedly engaged 
the attention of the legislature,—inasmuch 
as it had, at various times, engaged the 
attention, and excited the efiorts, of 
almost every distinguished statesman in 
this country, all of whom had come to the 
conclusion in which their lordships were 
now invited to join. Of almost all those 
distinguished persons, this question had 
been the subject of their most brilliant 
efforts in that and the other House of 
Parliamen:. It had also been the subject 
of their dying apprehensions, when with- 
drawn from the active scene of life, and 
casting a look to the future; at a time 
when every thing like party considerations 
was removed from their minds. He there- 
fore stated, that, so far, the present was 
not a new question ; but there were points 
of view in which it was to be considered as 
a new question. It was new, from the 
very circumstance alone, that it came now 
for the third time, or more than the third 
time, recommended to their lordships by 
the House of Commons. It was a new 
question, inasmuch as it came recommend- 
ed to their lordships consideration by the 
concurrent views of policy, now adopted in 
different civilized countries throughout the 
world,—inasmuch as it came recommend- 
ed by a consideration of the state of Ire- 
land itself. 
In this way he proposed to discuss the 
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question, leaving out of his view several 
considerations which had formerly been 
connected with it. He should follow that 
course, because he deemed many of those 
considerations to be exhausted—because 
he thought many of them to be irrelevant 
—and because he knew many of them to 
be abandoned by those who formerly 
thought them tenable grounds of opposi- 
tion to the claims of the Catholics. He 
should not detain their lordships by enter- 
ing into any historical details, knowing as 
he did that such details were generally 
mixed up with events of a debateable 
nature. It would be sufficient for his 
argument to assume, that which he expect- 
ed would be readily conceded to him— 
that the whole course of the history of 
Ireland had been of a description well 
calculated to keep alive the expectations 
of its inhabitants, as to the arrival of a 
period at which they would be admitted to 
a participation in the enjoyments of the 
rights and privileges of the constitution, 
in common with their Protestant country- 
men—expectations, which, by their exist- 
ence, had kept alive those sentiments of 
justice and of patriotism, which ought 
never to slumber in the minds of the 
governed, and which ought always to be 
present before the minds of their governors, 
He should dispense in a few words with an 
argument which on former occasions had 
been formerly much dwelt upon. He 
alluded to theargument, that Ireland, being 
a country where a large portion of the 
landed property was held by the tenure of 
confiscation, required to be governed on 
principles essentially different from those 
upon which England was governed. He 
was not surprised that such an apprehen- 
sion should have been entertained upon 
former occasions as to the state of Ireland, 
though he well knew that it had never 
been indulged in by those who, from their 
property and connexion with Ireland, were 
likely to feel the deepest interest in its 
tranquillity and prosperity. He was not 
surprised that it should not have been 
adverted to during the late discussion : 
for it so happened, that since the former 
discussion, their lordships, as well as the 
other branch of the legislature, had both 
appointed committees to examine into the 
state of Ireland, and from the evidence 
given before those committees, it appeared, 
that with respect to all the contiscated 
property, regarding which so much alarm 
had been represented to exist, there had 
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been the strongest disposition, on the part 
both of Catholics and Protestants, to be- 
come possessed of it, notwithstanding the 
dangers to which it was exposed. That 
evidence proved, not only that capitalists, 
lawyers, and merchants, were eager to 
purchase it, but that Catholic capitalists, 
lawyers, and merchants, pressed forward 
to become proprietors of it. Nay, that so 
gross was their understanding, and so 
blinded their judgment, that because the 
title to such property was the most un- 
questionable that could be found in Ireland, 
they held the terrors of the Court of 
Chancery more formidable than those of 
the Vatican, and took counsel from their 
solicitors rather than from their confessors. 
He supposed, that when Pastorini’s pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, these worthy sons of 
the church would be prepared to resign 
the property which they had so purchased 
to the descendants of the ancient princes 
of Connaught and of Ulster, when they 
came from their forts and their mountains, 
todemand it; but he thought he might add, 
that it would not be till then. 

He would leave that topic, and proceed 
to contrast the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholic subjects of Protestant states in 
other parts of the world, with the laws af- 
fecting them in this country. He would 
say, that he knew of no theory of govern- 
ment which had emanated from the mind 
either of law-projector or of political en- 
thusiast so absurd, as that which was sup- 
posed to be the best mode of governing 
Ireland, under the laws as they now were. 
He conjured their lordships not to suppose, 
because those laws had existed for one or 
two hundred years, fairly engrossed on 
their Statute-book, that on that account 
they formed the less a new theory, when 
applied to the new circumstances which 
had sprung up, since their enactment. 
Let not those who are adverse to change, 
and who are wedded to one solitary spot 
in legislation, flatter themselves with the 
idea, that the foundation on which they 
stand was not weak. He would tell them, 
that, whilst they fondly supposed that they 
were standing on the same ground with 
their predecessors, that ground was wash- 
ed from under their feet. He would tell 
them, that they had neither the same rock 
to rest on, nor the same support to buoy 
them up. He would tell them, that they 


had to deal with a state of things which 
was without example in the present condi- 
tion of the world. 


Such a consideration 
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would suggest the only proper mode of 
looking at the arguments by which this 
important question ought to be settled. 
For his own part, he could not bring him- 
self to go along with those who, in oppos-- 
ing further relief to the Catholics, went 
into musty records and moth-eaten muni- 
ments, in search of Catholic enormities, 
that they might see what Catholics would 
do in a state of things which was not, and 
yet refused to open their eyes to passing 
events, in order that they might see what 
Catholics were actually doing in other 
countries, where they were in the enjoy- 
ment of those privileges, to which they 
were claiming to be admitted inthis. To 
those noble lords who could not acquiesce 
in the noble declaration of queen Eliza- 
beth, and who held that there ought to be 
windows to every man’s breast, to enable 
them to look into their hearts, to those no- 
ble lords he would recommend to look a 
little more to things as they were, and to 
trust a little less to the speculations of 
their own wisdom, as to things as they 
might be. To those noble lords he would 
recommend a sentiment, which he had 
found inculcated in a very remarkable 
work, “ The History of the Church,” by 
Dr. Milner. That able, and acute con- 
troversial divine, giving an account of the 
different controversies which had agitated 
the Church of England, and pointing out 
the dangerous consequences which had 
arisen in the course of the quarrels be- 
tween the Arminians and the Calvinists, 
from each party attributing to its antago- 
nist doctrines which it did not hold, sum- 
med up with these words—“ In all religi- 
ous differences, neither party ought to re- 
buke the other for those doctrines which 
they come publickly forward to disclaim 
and disavow.” Those words contained 
an admirable rule of moral conduct; and, 
if the learned divine had not himseif at- 
tended to them, he would have been una- 
ble to fulfil the duty of an honest and an 
impartial historian. If this was a most 
essential rule in all matters of controversy 
between Protestants, it was not the less an 
essential rule, in all matters of controversy 
between Protestants and Catholics ; name- 
ly, not to impute to individuals, as their 
doctrine, that which they explicitly dis- 
avowed. He would therefore leave all as- 
persions which had been cast upon Catho- 
lics for their conduct in past ages, entire- 
ly without an answer, and would invite 
their lordships to Jook at the conduct pur- 
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sued by individuals of their religious per- 
suasion throughout the world, as the best 
test whereby to judge of their doctrines 
and principles; and he would, therefore, 
to facilitate their lordships’ view, shortly 
state the condition of the Roman Catho- 
lics in other parts of the world, where 
the predominant church, if there was 
any, professed another form of religion. 

He would go first to the United States 
of America. He said to the United 
States, for he had advisedly selected them 
as the first people whom he would visit, 
not forgetting that their government was in 
this condition ; it was a republican institu- 
tion, and it was without any religious na- 
tional establishment. It happened, how- 
ever, that on both those accounts, it was 
more conclusive than any other govern- 
ment, for the argument which he was anx- 
ious to establish. He thought that, 
even the noble lords on the other side 
would admit that the Roman Catholics 
could have no interest in overturning one 
establishment, except they wished to set 
up another; and he believed that the re- 
publican character of the American go- 
vernment made it precisely that form of 
government in which, to judge from the 
reasons assigned for their apprehensions, 
by those who had condescended to assign 
reasons for their apprehensions of danger 
from the admissibility of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to office, the danger of the admis- 
sion of persons of their religious creed 
was most formidable. He rested his as- 
sertion in that respect, upon an argument 
urged by one of the opponents of Catho- 
lic emancipation, whom he deemed most 
worthy of attention. He alluded to the 
evidence given by the archbishop of Dub- 
lin before the committee of Inquiry into 
the state of Ireland. He considered it 
peculiarly fortunate for those who took 
the same view of this question as he did, 
when they could induce any of their an- 
tagonists to specify the precise nature of 
the danger which they apprehended ; and 
therefore it had always been a subject of 
great congratulation to himself, and to 
the noble individuals with whom he had 
acted in the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the state of Ireland, that the 
archbishop of Dublin had been induced, 
or rather led, by questions which he did 
not answer without some reluctance, to 
state in what shape he conceived that the 
admission of Roman Catholics into parlia- 
ment would tend to disturb the tranquil- 
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lity of the country. His grace had found- 
ed it upon the very nature of a representa- 
tive government. He said, that Roman 
Catholics admitted into the state could 
not, by themselves, produce any effect ; 
but, added he, “ in all representative go- 
vernments, there are parties and factions 
of greater and of less violence-—there are 
some which always mean less well to the 
state than others, if there are not even 
some who positively mean it mischief: it will 
be by allying themselves to one or other of 
such parties, and by making the aseendan- 
cy of the Catholic church a condition of 
their alliance, that they will be able to effect 
those objects which the proselyting spirit 
of the Romish Church will not allow its 
adherents to rest until they have accom- 
plished.” On hearing this argument, he 
had been induced to inquire into the con- 
dition and conduct of the Roman Catholics 
of the United States; for there was the 
instance of a republic—a form of govern- 
ment which afforded a state of things much 
less settled than a monarchy, and in which 
the contests of factions were more frequent, 
if not more violent. ‘If in such a state 
of things,” he said, “ the Roman Catholics 
are admissible, without distinction, into all 
the offices of the State, there will be found 
an example of the mischief existing out of 
their admission.” He therefore wished to 
ascertain how many Roman Catholics found 
their way into the Congress, and how they 
acted after they got there. He had had 
opportunities of making inquiries upon 
that particular point among the most 
eminent and enlightened men of America, 
and his question as to how many persons 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion held 
high offices, or were members of Congress, 
was invariably met with this answer— 
“J really do not know.” He was re- 
peatedly told that their religious creed 
never appeared either from their language, 
their opinions, or their votes. And let it 
not be supposed, that this took place in a 
country where men were indifferent to 
religion; for there was no country, in 
which religion was less a matter of form 
and morea matter of substance, than in the 
United States—no country, in which the 
clergy were maintained upon a more re- 
spectable footing than that country, in 
which eight thousand clergymen of eight 
thousand different congregations were 
maintained by the voluntary subscriptions 
of those who attended them. The infor- 
mation which he invariably received was, 
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that Roman Catholics, as Roman Catho- 
lics, formed no distinct party. Some said 
that there might be four or five—some 
that there might be eight or ten—some 
that there might be twenty; and some 
went so far as to say that there might be 
thirty Roman Catholics, members of 
Congress; but all said that their feelings 
as Roman Catholics, could not be collected, 
either from their speeches or from their 
votes. He had asked whether, in the 
different elections for Presidents, the 
Roman Catholics had ever supported in a 
body either Mr. Jefferson, or Mr. Adams, 
or general Jackson, or any other candidate? 
and the reply he had always received was, 
*“No.” He had then inquired, whether 
there was any mark of Catholic feelings 
observed in the members for Maryland— 
a colony which was founded by Catholics, 
and in which, to the honour of Catholicism 
the most free and comprehensive law, as to 
the toleration of other sects, was adopted 
at a very early period of its history. He 
was informed, that there was no greater 
appearance of Catholic feeling visible in 
.the conduct of members from that state, 
than there was in the conduct of menibers 
from any other state of the Union. Could 
there be a stronger proof of the manner 
in which Catholic feeling merged into the 
general feeling of society ; wherever mem- 
bers of that religion were not kept banded 
together by laws of intolerance and exclu- 
sion ? 

He had cited America as an example of 
the mode in which an equality of civil 
tights made men of different religious 
creeds cleave together and incorporate 
themselves with the prosperity of their 
common country; but if any of their lord- 
ships took a different view of the facts 
which he had just laid before them—if 
there should be any of them inclined to 
say that the difference between a republic 
and a monarchy—between a country with 
a national church establishment and a 
country with none—was so great, that he 
should like to see {the result of a similar 
system under some government which was 
not republican, he would invite that indi- 
vidual to pass with him to Russia, where 
the established religion was that of the 
Greek Church. He did not expect he 
should be told that it was the affinity 
which existed between the Greek Church 
and the Church of Rome that attached 
them to each other. On the contrary, 
the nearer they were to each other, 
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the easier was an advantage to be taken, 
and the greater the temptation to take it. 
In Russia, however, all Roman Catholics 
were admissible, without distinction, to all 
the offices of the State. In Poland, the 
Roman Catholics, who there formed the 
majority, as in Russia they formed the 
minority, were equally admissible; and, 
notwithstanding, the Greek Church of 
Russia sustained no harm. In Russia, he 
repeated, the members of the Greek 
Church, the Armenian Catholics, and 
the members of the United Greek Church, 
were all equally admissible to all civil 
and military offices. The United Greek 
Church consisted of persons who held the 
same rites and ceremonies with the Greek 
Church, but with this singular belief, that 
it was for the good of their Church and 
their religion, that they should be governed 
by the pope. They were therefore papists 
in discipline, whilst in doctrine they 
belonged to the Greek Church. They 
were, therefore, peculiarly liable to 
any temptation which might be held 
out to them by the pope; and it was 
a knowledge of this circumstance that led 
some of his counsellors to propose to the 
emperor Alexander, to make a distinction 
between this and the other classes of his 
subjects. It was proposed to him to place 
some restrictions upon them to which the 
others were not to be liable. The emperor 
Alexander refused, however, to do any 
such thing. He said, that he would main- 
tain the same religious equality among his 
subjects, which had hitherto been so con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the State, 
without being at all conducive to the in- 
jury of the Established Church; and the 
consequence of his resolution was, that, 
up to the present day, the members of the 
Greek Church, the Roman Catholics, the 
Armenian Catholics, and the members of 
the United Greek Church were all alike 
admissible to every office of emolument 
and trust in the wide circle of the Russian 
empire. 

He was happy to say, for the honour of 
the human race, that, under every form of 
government, had the same good effects 
been produced by the same wise, liberal, 
and beneficent policy. In Prussia~a 
country much more exposed to danger 
than our own from any difference of opi- 
nion among its subjects on matters of re- 
ligion,—the Roman Catholic was equally 
admissible to high military and civil office 
with the Protestant. Was there a man 
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at all acquainted with the internal condi- 
tion of Prussia, who apprehended the 
slightest danger to the government of that 
country from the liberality with which it 
treated its subjects, of every religious per- 
suasion. In Saxony, where there was a 
Protestant population, and a Catholic so- 
vereign, which he admitted to be a case 
of justifiable apprehension ; and in Hol- 
Jand, where there was a Protestant sove- 
reign, with a mixed population of Catho- 
lics and Protestants, every individual, no 
matter of what religion he was a professor, 
was equally safe from civil disabilities ; 
and, if there were two countries in the 
world, in which it might be justifiable in 
the members of the predominant religion 
to feel disgust at the past conduct of the 
Catholics, it was in those two countries 
which had been the cradle of the Reform- 
ation — in which the earliest contests 
had been carried on for its establishment 
—in which the memory of injuries receiv- 
ed and cruelties inflicted was not easily 
eradicated, but in which it had been bu- 
ried in forgiveness, if not entirely eradi- 
cated. He could not close the list of re- 
ligious toleration, without mentioning the 
kingdom of Hanover, in which allsects were 
equally admissible to the highest offices of 
the state, equally to the honour of the 
Sovereign and to the benefit of the nation. 

He trusted it would not be supposed by 
their lordships, that in Catholic countries 
the same extent of civil liberty could not 
be found. It existed in Austria, in Bava- 
ria, and in France; in those countries the 
same privileges were granted to Protes- 
tants which the Catholics were then de- 
manding at the hands of their lordships— 
not less for their own individual relief, 
than for the general benefit of the whole 
community. Some of their lordships 
might, perhaps, still be frightened by that 
antiquated bugbear the pope. He would 
therefore tell them, that if they were de- 
sirous to look for the best barriers which 
could be devised against the interference 
of the pope with the subjects of a foreign 
State, they would find them in the regula- 
tions which had been devised for their own 
safety and protection, by the Catholic so- 
vereigns of Bavaria and Austria. He par- 
ticularly wished their lordships to reflect, 
that, from the moment they admitted to a 
participation of the privileges of the consti- 
tution the lay nobility and gentry of the Ro- 
man Catholic body, they would find in them 
the most active and diligent allies, in de- 
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vising that which would be more advan- 
tageous to Catholic than to Protestant 
interests—he meant a barrier against the 
interference of the pope with the domestic 
concerns of the Catholics of this empire. 
He hoped he should not be told, that 
there was any peculiarity in the establish- 
ment of the Church of England, as com- 
pared with that of all other Protestant 
churches, which rendered it unsafe for her 
to sce all descriptions of persons, without 
regard to their religious opinions, admitted 
within the pale of the constitution, when 
they could be admitted with safety to all 
other interests. He was sure that none 
of their lordships would contend, that the 
superior purity of the doctrines of the 
Church of England constituted a ground 
of infirmity, which rendered her more 
liable to danger than any other Protestant 
establishment in the world; and, as such 
was the conviction on his mind, he would 
drop that part of the subject.—Another 
branch of this great question was that 
which was connected with the terms and 
conditions on which emancipation ought 
to be granted. He had stated what had 
been the policy, and the result of the po- 
licy, of other states, not Catholic, to their 
Roman Catholic subjects. But whilst he 
contended, on the one hand, that what he 
had stated afforded an example under 
which their lordships could provide safely 
for the admission of the Roman Catholics 
into the constitution, he was prepared to 
contend on the other, that even if it had 
not afforded that example, the state of 
Ireland demanded imperiously that we 
should pursue such a course. That state 
was without a precedent in the history of 
any civilized country: it consisted of a de- 
mocracy gifted with vigour and venom, by 
your own unjust and exclusive laws; of 
an aristocracy robbed by those same laws 
of allits natural influence to control and 
govern the dangerous spirit of the demo- 
cracy; and of a priesthood so circum- 
stanced, that it was as unwilling as the 
aristocracy was unable, to employ its in- 
fluence in opposition to the general feeling 
of the democracy. Such a state of things 
was monstrous; it ought never to have 
existed at all; and it ought to exist no 
longer. Sooner or later it must demand 
the interference of others to modify, to 
check, to control it. It was not in that 
House that he expected to be called on to 
vindicate the utility of an aristocracy; it 
was not in that House that he expected to 
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be told, that a people, without that inter- 
vening power, which could be exercised 
almost imperceptibly over the lower orders 
of it, was in a safe state, when it was go- 
verned only by the bare and naked hand 
of power; as contradistinguished from 
that milder influence, which one class of 
the community exercised over another, by 
acting, as was the great boast of the Bri- 
tish constitution, as the conductors of pub- 
lic opinion to the highest offices of the 
state. In such an absence of all legiti- 
mate rule and influence over the demo- 
cracy of a country, what was the most 
natural result? Exactly that which had 
taken place. 

Their lordships had seen the sudden 
manner in which a most extraordinary so- 
ciety had risen up in Ireland, and they 
had likewise seen the manner in which it 
had attracted to itself all those attributes 
which ought only to belong to legitimate 
power: he alluded to the Roman Catho- 
lic Association. Lamenting, as he did 
lament, the existence of that body, he was 
still bound to say, that the charter of its 
existence was exclusive law. That was 
the spell by which it bound to itself the 
affections of the population of Ireland ; 
that was the warrant by which alone it 
governed their inclinations ; that was the 
evil of which their lordships must get rid, 
if they wished for peace; and of which he 
defied them to get rid, except by measures 
of kindness and conciliation. [f you put 
it down in one place, the perturbed spirit 
which occasioned it would rise elsewhere ; 
if you stop the channel of discontent in 
one direction, it would burst forth in ano- 
ther, with equal, if not with greater, vio- 
lence. In such a picture there was a fea- 
ture of danger, which their lordships, if 
they were wise, would not treat with in- 
difference or neglect. Before he closed 
his observations on this part of the subject, 
he would observe, that there were two 
questions which had been repeatedly put 
elsewhere, and which he expected would 
be put that night by such noble lords as 
thought that the present state of things 
could not exist much longer in Ireland. 
They might ask him, for instance,—“ Are 
you certain that, by removing these dis- 
abilities, you will restore tranquillity ? 
and if we consent to remove these disabi- 
lities, what security have you to offer ?” 
To both these questions he would give an 
intelligibleanswer. With respect to the cer- 
tainty of restoring tranquillity by removing 
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the disabilities, he never had contended, 
and never would contend, that the con- 
cession of their claims to the Catholics 
would convert Ireland, all at once, into a 
flourishing country; but he thought that 
there was no course connected with the 
tranquillity of Ireland, on which their lord- 
ships could advance with complete suc- 
cess, without repealing the disqualifying 
laws which pressed on its Catholic inhabi- 
tants.—It was easy to say that one of the 
causes of the evils which desolated Ireland 
was the abstraction of capital from its 
shores; that another was absenteeship ; 
that a third was the imperfect administra- 
tion of justice ; but it was still easier to 
perceive, that all these causes had origi- 
nated from the civil disabilities which the 
law had created, and which had produced 
in their turn a civil disunion in the coun- 
try, and an angry collision between con- 
tending sects; and if, forthe misfortune 
of this country, four fifths of its popula- 
tion were to be suddenly deprived of the 
benefits of the constitution, we should find 
all the evils which flowed from an absence 
of capital, absenteeship, and dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration of justice, 
soon falling like a curse upon the people 
of England, and acting as a comment on 
the existing state of the people of Ireland. 
All those evils could not suddenly flow 
back to the source from which they pro- 
ceeded, on the first dawn of a brighter 
state of things; slowly and quietly, and 
deliberately would they retire from the 
scene, and give way to happier prospects ; 
and those hopes could only be accomplish- 
ed, and those prospects realized, by restor- 
ing to the land its wealthiest proprietors, by 
attracting to it the presence of capital, by 
promoting peace and good will amongst all 
ranks, sects, and classes of individuals, and 
by creating in it that demand for labour, 
which could not exist in a country, where 
hostile religious feelings absorbed every 
interest and action of life, as at that mo- 
ment they did absorb them in Ireland. 

So much for the first question; he 
would next proceed to consider the other ; 
namely, what additional security the Ca- 
tholics could give, incase we should grant 
them the emancipation they required 2? 
On this point he would say frankly, that 
he was not prepared to propose any addi- 
tional securities, until he knew more pre- 
cisely the nature of the apprehensions 
which they entertained. It belonged more 
particularly to those who entertained 
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alarm, and who knew better than he did 
the nature of the danger apprehended 
from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, to 
point out the description of security which 
they wanted; and he would say this in 
behalf of the Catholics, that he could not 
conceive for a moment, that any security 
could be pointed out, consistently with 
the principles and doctrines of the Romish 
church, which would not be willingly 
granted by the Roman Catholics. It was 
not for hin to suggest to the Roman Ca- 
tholic body, what security they ought to 
offer; especially as the Roman Catholics 
could not tell what danger their opponents 
apprehended, and could not help recol- 
jlecting the unfortunate reception of the 
former securities which they offered. 
What he should advise the Roman Catho- 
lics to do was, to wait in respectful silence 
until they were told what security would 
satisfy their antagonists; and then, when 
they were informed upon that point, to 
meet it with that frankness and sincerity 
in which all proposals should be met, 
which did not impugn the integrity of 
their religious faith. 

But when he said he was convinced, 
that the Roman Catholics would be ready 
to meet with frankness and candour any 
demand of securities which might be fairly 
asked of them, let it not be supposed that 
he thought any security which could be 
devised would be equal to that of attach- 
ing the hearts of the Roman Catholics to 
the constitution. Security in the way of 
oaths, their lordships had in abundance ; 
but, if further security could be devised in 
that way, let the experiment be made and 
communicated to the Roman Catholics. If 
on the other hand, their Icrdships should 
be of opinion that the security should be 
made by creating a connexion between the 
government and their church, let the na- 
ture of it be stated to the Roman Catho- 
lics, by those who had the power of car- 
rying it into effect. Let us then be called 
upon to examine and decide upon it. If 
those who devised it should frame it in 
such a manner as would not render it ne- 
cessary to infringe on the integrity of the 
doctrines of the English church, let it be 
accepted. The best security, however, of 
all would be, to teach the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, that between their tempo- 
ral interests and the prosperity of the 
state there was no necessary disconnexion, 
—that nothing had occurred in the course 
of the last debate that could justify them 
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in supposing, that the existence of the 
Church of England was the solitary obsta- 
cle to their emancipation; or in other 
words, to teach and inculcate upon six 
or seven millions of people, that in all 
their aspirations after wealth, honour and 
distinction (which could not fail to pro- 
duce their effect in all countries, and 
which were sure to produce their greatest 
effect in a free country) there was an ob- 
stacle which they could not surmount, — 
without passing over the ruins of that 
church which their lordships were bound, 
both by affection and principle, to cherish 
and protect. 

Thus much on the subject of securities. 
Before he concluded this part of his sub- 
ject he would implore their lordships, 
when they were led by zeal and affection 
to protect the Establishment Church, to de- 
fine to themselves with the utmost preci- 
sion, what the meaning of a church esta- 
blishment was; for he believed that a 
very different meaning was now attached 
to it, from that which was formerly attach- 
ed to it by some of the most able mem- 
bers of the church. The other day he 
found, in the writings of a celebrated 
author, a most remarkable opinion, which 
he would quote to their lordships, as a 
proof how the opinions of men varied at 
different times in the same country. Dean 
Swift, in one of his pamphlets, gave this 
opinion, with respect to the establishment 
of the church to which he belonged :— 
“If once we repeal the sacramental test, 
or grant toleration to the dissenters, or sus- 
pend the execution of the penal laws, I do 
not see how we can say afterwards, that 
any establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land remains.” Such was the opinion of 
Dr. Swift a century ago: but he did not 
expect it was an opinion in which any di- 
vine of the present day, belonging to the 
Church of England, would acquiesce for a 
moment. He believed they would all 
agree with him, that the establishment of 
that church was the best, which, being the 
simplest and purest in its own doctrines, 
left the widest field open for those who 
had the misfortune to differ from it.—And 
such was the definition which he would 
give of the establishment of the Church 
of England. She enjoyed a proud pre- 
eminence over all her rivals, for the ex- 
cellence of her tenets; and he would 
therefore call upon her to justify the 
proud character which she had acquired, 
by throwing open to her competitors the 
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door to temporal honours and emoluments. 

There are, (continued the noble mar- 
quis) three modes of dealing with Ireland. 
The first is that which, with great frank- 
ness and manliness has been suggested by 
the Orangemen of that country, in their 
examination before a committee of your 
lordships’ House. They said openly, “ We 
cannot stay where we are, but we think 
the legislature ought to go back.” Now, 
this is open and candid, and, if it be the 
opinion of the legislature, as well as of 
the party of whom I have made mention, 
let it be also openly avowed. But let the 
difficulties that must attend the adoption 
of this course be also taken into account. 
I say, let the danger of adopting a course 
towards six or seven millions, which com- 
pletely failed, when applied to a million 
and a half, be well considered. Others 
say, “ let us stay as we are ;” but the mis- 
fortune is, we cannot comply with the ad- 
vice. The laws continue, and may fora 
while continue to exist, but other institu- 
tions and establishments have been called 
into existence, and raised up a power de- 
structive of the best interests of the coun- 
try. Then, my lords, what step remains 
for us to take, but to adopt a course of 
temperate, careful, and moderate concilia- 
tion? In that system, and that system 
alone, do I see hopes of placing on a solid 
foundation the civil and religious peace 
and prosperity of the country. By such 
judicious and temperate measures only, 
can we eradicate the dangers with which 
we are threatened by the new principles 
and institutions that have sprung up. If 
you wish to extinguish evil passions in that 
unhappy country, if you wish it no longer 
to be assailed by every artifice of the de- 
signing; to be disturbed by every motion 
of the turbulent; if you desire to put an 
end to national discontent, you will con- 
cede what is now required. The Catholic 
population of Ireland has power now in its 
hands, and that power will increase. A 
population of seven millions will possess 
power in the state in spite of us. An in- 
formed population, (and the Catholics grow 
daily more informed) will have power— 
a wealthy population, (and the Catholics, 
relatively speaking, grow more wealthy), 
will have power—a reading population will 
have power—a writing population will have 
power. But the power which they will 
have, and which they must have, whether 
we will or not, may be an unsettled, unde- 
fined, unregulated power—a power for evil 
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as well as good—a power in its operation 
like those torrents which are hurled from 
Alpine heights, disdainful of limits and 
control, uncertain in their effects, irregu- 
lar in their course, carrying with them not 
a principle of fertility, but a cause of de- 
vastation, until at length, having escaped 
from their rocky and precipitous descent, 
they settle down in a more peaceful chan- 
nel, into a steady, uniform, and fertilizing 
current. My lords, the power possessed 
by Catholic Ireland, resembles but too 
much the former part of the description ; 
and it is for the purpose of assimilating it 
to the latter, that I call upon you in the 
name of the Commons of Great Britain, to 
agree to the resolution, which it has be- 
come my duty to conclude by proposing 
for your lordships’ adoption; namely, ‘‘ That 
it is expedient to consider the state of the 
laws affecting his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a view to such a final and conciliatory 
adjustment, as may be conducive to the 
peace and strength of the united kingdom, 
to the stability of the Protestant Establish- 
ment, and to the general satisfaction and 
concord of all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a tone 
of voice scarcely audible at the bar, said, 
that from the high situation he held in the 
Church, he felt himself called upon to 
offer a few observations on the important 
question before the House. The noble 
marquis had brought forward a resolution 
for their lordships’ concurrence, which 
had been passed by the other House, the 
object of which was, that they should give 
a pledge to attempt to discover such means 
as might be calculated to bring about con- 
ciliation with the Roman Catholics, in 
order to effect a final adjustment, calcu- 
lated to increase the peace and strength of 
the united kingdom, to promote the sta- 
bility of the Protestant Church, and the 
concord and satisfaction of all classes 
of the community. This was theeffect of the 
resolution proposed by the noble marquis ; 
and if it were as easy to execute as it was 
to propose those objects, no man in that 
House could be more anxious than he was 
to enter into the spirit of the pledge. But 
there was, as far as he could see, little or no 
prospect of accomplishing those desirable 
purposes; and the pledge, or the attempt, 
would only lead to fresh impatience and 
fresh disappointment, on the part of those 
who were the objects of it. The question 
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had been suspended between the two 
Houses of Parliament for many years, and 
the balance had been so nicely poised, 
that it was difficult to say to which side it 
inclined. This state of uncertainty was 
not calculated to produce tranquillity. 
He admitted that the question was one of 
vast importance to the best interests of 
the empire. By the unhappy state of Ire- 
land, the wisdom and firmness of parlia- 
ment were brought to a severe test. Par- 
liament would not withhold from the Ro- 
man Catholics that to which they appeared 
properly entitled, at the same time that it 
would not concede to them, under the 
influence of fear, what was believed in- 
consistent with the constitution. Every 
government possessed the right of self- 
defence—the right to exclude from office, 
legislative and executive, those who were 
dangerous to it. If that right were ex- 
ercised rashly or unnecessarily, it was im- 
proper ; but, if for the purpose of security 
to the state, it was justifiable. In his view 
of the subject, it was upon thig point that 
the question depended. At the period of 
the reformation that took place in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, no restrictions 
were placed on the Roman Catholics, 
until the necessity of the case called for 
them. In the time of Charles 2nd a 
declaration was provided, which affected 
the Roman Catholics, and in that state 
things remained until the reign of William 
3rd. Into the subject of the Penal-laws 
against the Roman Catholics, then enacted, 
and subsequently, in the reign of Anne, 
he should not enter; suffice it to say, 
they were removed from our Statute-books 
in the time of George 3rd, and their 
repeal gave him the greatest satisfaction. 
The Roman Catholics were now free from 
those disgraceful shackles, and at full 
liberty to entertain their own views of 
religious doctrine, and perform their re- 
ligious exercises without molestation. But 
further than this he was not prepared to 
go; because he thought that it was not 
possible to go further, with safety to our 
established constitution in Church and 
State. 

The Archbishop of Tuam said, he was 
not satisfied to give a silent vote on this 
important question. Were the subject to 
be determined solely on the ground of 
political expediency, he should not have 
intruded himself upon their lordships’ 
time. Impressed as he was with the 
essential difference between what was 
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seemingly expedient and positively right, 
and at the same time aware that what 
might appear to our finite comprehensions 
politic, and for the country’s good, might 
still be at variance with true wisdom and 
the revealed will of God, he wished to be 
indulged with a share of their lordships’ 
attention, until he briefly stated the 
grounds of his opposition to the present 
measure. Expediency might be far re- 
moved from what was right, but what was 
right must ultimately prove expedient. 
Before their lordships ventured to place 
political power in the hands of a large 
body of the community, whose opinions 
on the great subject of religion were so 
opposed to their lordships, they ought 
coolly to ascertain, whether such a measure 
deserved to be designated as right and 
proper. It was not his intention to detail 
all the various dangerous decrees and 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, however they had been denied and 
called obsolete, were still extant, and in 
force in the bulls of popes and the decla- 
rations of councils, and which he main- 
tained were still ready to be exercised, 
when their exercise might appear expe- 
dient for popish aggrandisement.—The 
petitioners who now came before their 
lordships, did not ask humbly for a boon 
at the hands of the legislature, but claimed 
as a right the removal of all restrictions 
and disabilities imposed upon them by the 
laws enacted for the protection of a Pro- 
testant State. We never, however, heard 
one word of concession from them; but 
they demanded an unqualified surrender 
of all the safeguards and securities left us 
by the constitution as it now existed, the 
necessity of which safeguards time had 
by no means lessened or removed. The 
Roman Catholics never proposed, in the 
hope of conciliating the Protestants, the 
removal of any of those wicked and un- 
christian decrees, which, notwithstanding 
the perfidious denial of them, were still 
in existence. Did it appear safe, wise or ex- 
pedient, even to entertain the question of 
concession while these abominable docu- 
ments remained in full force? In what 
he further said, he should confine himself 
to the acknowledged doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome, and endea- 
vour to prove how much at variance those 
doctrines were with the religion of the 
Bible and the Church of England; and, 
having done so, he should ask their lord- 
ships, whether they were ready to promote 
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a system that went to pull down that of 
the Church of England? He would begin 
with that doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
so opposed to God’s Holy Word and so 
degrading to his disciples, which denied 
the latter the privilege of reading and 
interpreting for themselves the Scriptures. 
This doctrine even sealed up the eyes of 
the people, and prohibited a free exami- 
nation of Holy Writ, which had been 
written for our improvement and edifica- 
tion. In the i4th article of a decree of 
Pope Pius 4th—an authentic document 
acknowledged by the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church — the following words 
occurred :—“ I admit the Holy Scriptures 
in the sense attributed to it by Holy 
Mother Church, whose privilege and 
business it is, to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of Scripture, and 
I will interpret it according to the unani- 
mous consent of Holy Mother Church.” 
Now, according to this dogma, the Holy 
Scriptures were to be received in the sense 
put on them by Holy Mother Church. 
This was in direct opposition to the lan- 
guage of the Holy Apostles, and even the 
words of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
himself. What said John in his first 
General Epistle—‘‘ Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits, whether 
they are of God; because many false 
prophets are gone out into te world.” If 
those to whom the inspired writer addressed 
himself were not to exercise the right of 
private judgment, why were they com- 
manded to try by any particular test the 
doctrines to be laid before them. How 
could any man reconcile the yielding of 
implicit obedience with such an injunction 
as this? Even less could it be reconciled 
with the language of St. Paul. What 
construction, consistently with the tenets 
of Roman Catholics, could be put upon 
the words of that Holy Apostle, when he 
says, “Prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” He put it to their 
lordships to say how far it was possible to 
justify the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
faith in the face of such express declara- 
tions as these. St. Peter, who was a 
favourite Apostle of that Church, says— 
“ Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and 
fear.” But, in what they termed their 
Holy Mother Church, either the mean- 
ing of those words was not understood, 
or, being understood, was not respect- 
VOL, XIX, 
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ed. The authority of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour was itself most distinct upon 
this point—nothing could be clearer than 
the command given to “ search the Scrip- 
tures.” Again, St. Paul, in speaking of 
Bereans— These were more noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they received 
the Word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so.” Those were not 
the tenets of the Church of Rome. 
Cardinal Bellarmine plainly disavows 
them, when he says, that the Bible is not 
for the people. Now it was in vain to 
deny, that the Roman Catholic Church, 
in every age and country, held the same 
opinions. It was, however, quite enough 
for his purpose, if that church in Ireland 
held them; and he could refer to a thou- 
sand instances, from which he could 
establish that position. The opinion of 
Dr. Doyle would set that question at rest. 
Dr. Doyle, before a committee of that 
House, stated, that “the greatest stumbling- 
block to the establishment of schools for 
the education of the poor of Ireland would 
be found ia any proposition for rendering 
the use of the Bible indispensable.” He 
further stated, that he and the rest of the 
lrish Catholic clergy would feel themselves 
bound to resist to the utmost any proposi- 
tion of that nature, and would remonstrate 
with the parents of such children as might 
attend such schools ; and, if they persevered 
in permitting their children to continue 
their attendance, they would refuse them 
the Sacramental rites. Not only did they 
object to the use of the authorised version 
of Scriptures, but to their own translations 
of the Douay Bible. Now, the reading of 
the Scriptures had been always made a 
principal feature of the London Hibernian 
School Society: and in proportion to the 
extent and value of the labours of that 
Association, that resistance was offered to 
its proceedings. Innumerable instances 
could be adduced, where efforts were made 
by the Catholic clergy in Ireland to pre- 
vent the perusal of the sacred volume. 
The celebrated J. K. L. gloried in the zeal 
of a peasant, with whose conduct, in refer- 
ence to the Bible, he became acquainted. 
The zeal which J. K. L. applauded, was 
manifested in the abhorrence which his 
protégé displayed for the Bible; he feared 
to touch it lest the mere contact should 
defile his hands; he took it in a pair of 
tongs and consigned it to a grave in his 
“ery Amongst the Roman Catholics 
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of the diocese of Clonfert, several copies 
were destroyed of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and there was one instance 
in which the person possessing a copy, 
took it and sunk it in an adjoining river. 
In the north of Ireland hundreds of in- 
stances had occurred in which the New 
Testament was treated as a volume totally 
unfit to meet the public eye. He might 
be told, that the objection of the Catholics 
lay against the version of the Established 
Church. But surely they could not for- 
get that it was still the Bible — that 
they themselves had admitted the ex- 
istence of an authorised version, that 
of the Douay. The fact was, that their 
objection was not to the version, but 
to the book itself. It was a matter of 
perfect notoriety that such Roman Ca- 
tholic parents as ventured to send their 


children to schools in which the Bible was | 


read were denounced by the priests, re- 
fused the rites of their religion, and pointed 
out as unworthy to continue in the Com- 
munion of the Romish Church. Dr. Doyle, 
on every occasion, had advocated the 
refusal of that rite, deemed so essentially 
necessary to salvation by the Roman 
Catholics. This, he could himself prove. 
It was not versions to which they in reality 
objected ; it was against the perusal of the 
Sacred Volume itself, that all the hostility 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy was 
directed.—Soon after he was translated to 
the diocese of Tuam, three gentlemen 
waited on him for the purpose of soliciting 
subscriptions for clothing the Roman 
Catholic children attending a school which 
was conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Kelly. The reply to this application, 
which he felt bound to make, was, that if 
the Douay version without note or com- 
ment would be used in the school, and the 
children would be allowed to take it home 
for perusal, he would not only contribute 
to a considerable amount, but would, for 
the future, become a large subscriber to 
the establishment. That was his reply to 
the application: but he was never after- 
wards solicited for his subscription. He 
had stated the conditions on which he was 
willing to contribute. He only stipulated, 
that the Word of God should be read in 
those schools, and that, it would appear, 
formed a sufficient reason for his assistance 
being rejected ; for, without a single excep- 
tion, did he always find, that in every 
school under the direction of the Roman 
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powerfully against their own version, as 
against the authorized version of the 
Church of England. But what said the 
Holy Scriptures on this point? In the 
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| 6th chapter of Deuteronomy Moses says, 


“And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 








|thou walkest by the way, and when 
| thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
| And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
' thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
| between thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
' them upon the posts of thy house, and on 
| thy gates.” Why that express command, 
| unless it was intended that all men should 
|vead the word of God? In the 17th 
| verse of the same chapter he commands 
| kings, that they shall search the Scrip- 
| tures, to read and understand the com- 
mands of God, so that they might hope to 
| prosper. ‘The Prophet Isaiah, in his 34th 
chapter says—‘ Come near ye nations, to 
hear, and hearken ye people ; let the earth 
hear, and all that is therein; the world, 
and all things that come forth of it.” In 
| the book of Joshua, a solemn injunction is 
‘conveyed respecting the perusal of the 
Scriptures: it commands the servants of 
God to read them as they would hope to 
prosper. After these authorities, it would 
be in vain that any rational man, exercising 
the right of private judgment, to which 
every Christian is inalienably entitled, 
would attempt to say, that men are not 
bound to search the Scriptures and make 
them subjects of habitual perusal. C 


Com- 
pare these scriptural authorities with the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. In the 
| 14th article of the creed of pope Pius 4th, 
there was the plainest acknowledgment 
'—that “ Holy Mother Church” was, in 
|her interpretation of Scripture, to be 
decisive and without appeal. From that 
it was apparent, that not only was the 
~Roman Catholic faith opposed to Scrip- 
ture, but in direct hostility to the national 
|church of this country. How did the 
Church of Rome comply with the com- 
mand, not to add to the Holy Scriptures? 
Was not the sacrifice of the Mass another 
Gospel? Was not the doctrine of Purga- 
tory another Gospel? Was not the invo- 
cation of Saints another Gospel? Was 
not the adoration of Images another still ? 
In Deuteronomy would be found these 
words—* Ye shall not add unto the word 
which 1 command you, neither shall ye 
diminish aught from it, that you may keep 
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the commandments of the Lord your God 
which J command you.” Again, in Reve- 
lations, were those awful words :-—‘ For 
I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, if any 
man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book. And if any man 
shall take away from the words of the 
bock of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the Holy city, and from the things 
which are written in this book,” ‘Their 
lordships could scarcely forget the addi- 
tions made to the Scriptures in the doc- 
trines and practice of the Church of Rome. 
Was there not an addition to it in the 
single life of the Ecclesiastics 2? Were not 
indulgencies an addition to it? Were not 
monastic vows an addition to it? Were 
not dispensations an addition to it? Were 
not works of supererogation additions to it ? 
Was not taking away the second command- 
ment a subtraction from it, ‘* Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image ;” 
“Thou shalt not bowdown to them nor serve 
them?” Jn the New Testament we have 
again and again the authority of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, for the necessity of 
reading and invéstigating the Scriptures. 
The doctrine of purgatory, as inculcated 
by the Church of Rome, struck at the root 
of all sound and scriptural religion — of 
every thing like vital Christianity. By the 
Prophet Ezekiel we are told that—* When 
the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive. Because he 
considereth, and turneth away from all 
his transgressions that he hath com- 
mitted he shall surely live, he shall not 
die.” How did that accord with the 
doctrine of purgatory? How did the 
language held by the Prophets Isaiah 
and Jeremiah accord with the doctrine of 
purgatory? Still less the words of Reve- 
lations—“ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord, yea saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labours and their works do 
follow them.” Was that consistent with 
the doctrine of purgatory and the expia- 
tion of sins by means of human sacrifices 
on earth, and human sufferings in our 
intermediate state of existence? Least of all 
was the doctrine of purgatory consistent 
with the language of the divine Author of the 
Christian Dispensation, whose language is 
* Whoso believeth in him that sent me 
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hath everlasting life and shall not come 
into temptation.”—He could go on for 
hours demonstrating the discrepancy be- 
tween the principles of Christianity and 
the doctrines of the Popish Church. He 
would, however, confine himself to a few 
observations on the practice of public 
prayer in an unknown language. Cardinal 
Bellarmine had said, that public prayers 
might be offered in a language not under- 
stood; and in conformity with that 
opinion was the practice of the Romish 
Church. When he called to his recollec- 
tion the notable miracle by which the 
necessity for such a practice had been 
superseded—that miracle by which the 
Feast of Pentecost had been distinguished 
-—when he called to mind that, to the 
holy apostles the gift of tongues was com- 
municated, that they might go forth and 
preach the word of life to all nations under 
heaven; he was unable to comprehend 
how any rational man could attempt to 
reconcile the doctrines of Scripture with 
the tenets of the Church of Rome. One 
word more he would say respecting the 
invocation of saints and the veneration of 
relics. The twentieth and twenty-first 
articles of the Creed of pope Pius 4th, 
stated, in the plainest language, that the 
adoration of images, the worship of 
the Virgin, formed an essential part of 
Christian doctrine. Now, he fearlessly 
asserted, that the worship of any other 
than our Lord Jesus Christ, as the only 
mediator between God and man, was 
idolatrous ; for the words of the Decalogue 
were—‘ Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image; thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them.” Again, 
in Deuteronomy,—‘‘ Cursed be the man 
that maketh any graven or molten image, 
an abomination unto the Lord, the work 
of the hands of the craftsman.” With 
respect to the worship of saints, in the 
tenth chapter of the Acts they would find 
that ‘‘ As Peter was coming in, Cornelius 
met him, and fell down at his feet, and wor- 
shipped him. But Peter took him up, say- 
ing, stand up; 1 myself also am a man.” 
And again we find St. Paul, on worship 
being offered to him, saying, “ Sirs, why 
do ye these things? We also are men, of 
like passions with you.” He might be 
told, that what he had been describing 
was not the Roman Catholic religion, but 
the faith of a semi-civilized and unenlight- 
ened people. That he conceived to be no 





answer to his arguments, even supposing 
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it founded in fact; and, for this obvious | titular archbishop of Dublin. The passage 


reason, that they were legislating g, not as 
respected the Roman Catholic religion in 
the abstract, but as respected its operation 
on the minds of the people of Ireland. 


Though opposed to the motion of the | 
noble marquis, and to those who called | 


themselves the advocates of emancipation, 
he was a sincere friend to emancipation in 
its true sense. He would emancipate the 


Irish from the bondage of ignorance, by a | 
further proof of the unchangeable nature 


liberal and Scriptural education ; not such 
an education as certain commissioners had 
recently recommended to the adoption of 
the legislature—not such an education as 
would adapt the Scriptures to the passions 
and prejudices of men—not such an edu- 
cation as depended on a corruption of the 
text, or upon subtractions from it : he was 
no advocate for such an education as that, 
but he was an advocate for an education 
founded upon God’s holy word—an edu- 
cation which took that word for its 
standard—an education which would tend 
to correct the superstitions of Ireland, and 
to improve her moral condition. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, it had 
often been matter of surprise to him, that 
men who stood forward on most occasions 
as the supporters of civil rights and liber- 
ties, should be found amongst the advo- 
cates of a spiritual despotism, which was 
decidedly hostile to the doctrines which at 
other times they strenuously maintained. 
He could only account for it by supposing 
that the persons to whom he alluded per- 
suaded themselves, that the sentiments 
which were justly entertained respecting 
the Roman Catholic church of the seven- 
teenth century, were not applicable to 
what they considered the modified and 
enlightened Catholic religion of the present 
time. In his opinion, however, it was in 
vain for the supporters of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to allege, that their religion was 
altered, and was not what it had been, 
unless they were prepared to show at what 

eriod the beneficial change was effected. 
When had the intolerant and overbearing 
principles of the Roman Catholic church 
been publicly renounced? He challenged 
any person to bring forward proofs of that 
fact. Proofs tothe contrary were abund- 
ant. He would only refer to one, and he 
requested their lordships’ attention to it. 
It was a passage contained in a letter 
published a few vears ago by one of the 
most exalted members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church; namely, Dr, Troy, the 








declared, that the religious opinions of the 
Roman Catholics were e unchanged and un- 
changeable, and applicable to all societies ; 
and that the decisions of the councils were 
incontrovertible and binding on all Roman 
Catholics: and he particularly quoted the 
fourth Lateran Council, which declared, 

that all engagements made by Catholics, 
under the sanction of an oath, with 
heretic sovereigns might be nullified. If 


of that religion were wanted, they would 
be found in the report of the commission- 
ers of education sent over to Ireland. The 
increase of Jesuitism was another feature 
in their character ; and the college of May- 
nooth was nothing less than a seminary 
for the diffusion of the principles of that 
aspiring and intolerant sect. With refer- 
ence to what had been said, as to the 
privileges enjoyed by Catholics in the 
different countries of Europe, he would 
assert, that the example of emancipation 
had been set by no country circumstanced 
as England was, nor by any country which 
had, for so long a period, been distin- 
guished for the wisdom and durability of 
her political arrangements. In several 
states of Germany, the concessions to the 
Catholics could be traced no further than 
1815. Inthe Netherlands, the Catholics 
had enjoved their privileges only since the 
year 1827. He would not allude to the 
United States of America, because there 
was no parity between them and England, 
as they had no national church supported 
by tithes, and upheld by immunities and 
privileges, as in this country. Let the 
House not deceive itself by supposing, that 
the concessions now asked would satisfy 
the encroaching spirit of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. The close connection be- 
tween Rome and the Catholic Association 
of Ireland had been fully traced. Mr. 
O’Connell, on the 15th of last month, had 
declared, at the meeting at Dublin, that 
the Catholics had already trampled down 
all barriers, except the Established Church 
of England, and that it would not be long 
before they would be able to trample that 
down also. He trusted that the House 
would never consent to a measure, the 
effect of which would be to undermine 
that constitution under which England had 
enjoyed, and had been able to impart to 
Ireland, so many substantial blessings. 
Let not concessions be made to the Ro- 
man Catholics before they gaye sufficient 
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security to the established Protestant | 
Church. The moment proof could be) 
furnished, that the Catholic religion was | 
not what it had been, he would be the first 
to grant the claims which he had hitherto | 
conscientiously opposed. But, until that 
proof was furnished, he would never 
consent to remove the barriers which he | 
believed necessary to the existence of the | 
constitution under which we enjoyed so | 
many blessings. 
The Marquis of Salisbury said, that, if | 
the question before the House had been to | 
agrec to a bill for the relief of the Catholics, | 
he would not have troubled their lordships. | 
In such a case it would have been suffici- | 
ent for him to express his assent to, or 
dissent from, the proposition by a silent 
vote. But, as the question was, whether 
or not their lordships would take into 
consideration the claims of the Catholics, 
with a view of finally adjusting them, 
unless he was prepared to say that, under 
no circumstances would he grant them 
emancipation, he could not consent 
silently to give a vote against the proposi- 
tion. If he wanted any further excuse 
for rising, he should find it in the challenge 
which the noble marquis opposite had 
thrown out for those to declare their 
opinions, who thought that securities 
might be found. Now he thought that 
securities might be found, which would 
enable him to vote ia favour of the Catho- 
lics; and he thought he was taking the 
fairest course, by stating what the securi- 
ties were which he would demand. The 
securities which he would require covtain- 
ed nothing that ought either to alarm the 
Catholics, or afford ground of dissatisfac- 
tion tothe Protestants. Atthesame time, he | 
could not, considering the violent language | 
| 

| 





which was held in other places, on both 
sides, and in the petitions to that House, 
entertain a sanguine hope, that any such 
amicable arrangement as that he proposed 
would take place. If, however, those 
Protestants, who thought securities could | 
be found, would come forward and declare | 
what the nature of those securities was, 
the question would stand a fairer chance 
of being set at rest than it did at present. | 
Oaths and declarations more than suffici- 
ent had been proffered by the Catholics. 
He attached but little importance to 
them; but he thought it would be an 
ample security, if the nomination of Catho- 
lic bishops were placed in the hands of the 
sovereign. He was inclined to think that | 
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such a measure would not be contrary to 
the Catholic religion. Why might not 
such arrangements be made here as were 
brought about in Belgium, Prussia, Hano- 
ver, and other Protestant states, where 
concordats with the pope had been agreed 
upon? As the law stood at present, inter- 
course with the see of Rome was inter- 
dicted ; but that law might be suspended 
by the authority of parliament. He did 
not think there could be any difficulty in 
commencing a negotiation for the purpose, 
nor in repealing a law which was once 
looked on as a safeguard of the country: 
but he was told that, even after that, the 
Catholics would not accept of the boon ; 
therefore he for one would never consent 
to place the parliament in such a dilemma. 
He would neither compromise the dignity 
of the legislature, nor would he begin to 
give effect to the measure he proposed by 
a species of persecution. The tranquillity 
of the country should induce parliament 
to settle the question, without any allusion 
to the subserviency in which the people 
were held by that tie which bound them 
to a foreign potentate. There was no 
knowing what changes might take place 
in the foreign potentates to whom he 
alluded. In other times they might not 
be so respectable as the present holder of 
that power was. But it must also be con- 
sidered, that the power he alluded to must 
always be great, while the people looked 
to it not only as a depository of temporal 
rank, but of spiritual happiness. If the 
noble marquis would submit such a propo- 
sition, he would be most happy to support 
him ; but as the question at present stood, 
he should certainly oppose the motion. 
Earl Bathurst said, that the motion 
which had been submitted to their lord- 
ships called upon them to concur in a re- 
solution which had been agreed to by the 
Commons. Before their lordships con- 


‘curred in that resolution, which it must 
_be admitted was sufficiently general, it 


was necessary to come to some under- 
standing as to its meaning and object. 
The resolution called upon them to consi 
der the laws affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics. What, he would ask, had that and 
the other Honse of parliament been doing 
for six and twenty years, but taking those 
laws into consideration? That and the 
other House of parliament, too, had taken 
those laws into consideration, for the pur- 
pose of effecting an object which had al- 
ways been avowed. ‘The resolution which 
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the Commons had sent up to them he con- 
sidered to bea pledge to effect that object, 
so far as their own legislative power ena- 
bled them. When, therefore, the Com- 
mons asked them to concur in that reso- 
lution, he understood that they called on 
them to make the same pledge as they 
had themselves entered into. He hoped, 
therefore, that the eloquence of the noble 
marquis would not induce the House to 
concur in the motion, by which it would 


pledge itself to what it might never be able | 


to perform.—Of course, nothing could be 
done without securities; and the noble 
marquis had given no intimation, that he 
was in possession of any plan with that 
object, or that he was prepared to follow 
up the resolution by any ulterior measure. 
Looking at what had been the course 
adopted by the other House of parliament, 
and at the measures which, on this sub- 
ject, had emanated from it, he must de- 
Spair, at present, that their lordships 
would be able, if they uncautiously gave 
the pledge, satisfactorily to redeem it.— 
Without going back to the different 
schemes from time to time in agitation, 
he would only refer to the last—the bill 
of 1825. He was anxious that their lord- 
ships should recollect its provisions, and 
then ask themselves—Whether, if pre- 
vious to its introduction, the House of 
Commons had passed the resolution he 
had before read, and the noble marquis 
had persuaded their lordships to concur 
in it, and thereby to give a pledge, they 
would not consider that that pledge was 
redeemed by the measure of 1825, when 
brought up from the other House, and 
submitted to their deliberation? A no- 
ble friend had adverted to the jealous 
eyes with which the proceedings of the 
court of Rome and of the Catholics at 
home must be watched, if concession 
were made, even with securities. He had 
also spoken of the strict inspection that 
was necessary of the Pope’s Bulls, and 
other instruments, as well as of his nomi- 
nations of the Roman Catholic bishops. 
According to the bill of 1825 a commis- 
sion was to be established, and that com- 
mission was to be appointed by the Crown, 
and when any bulls, dispensations, or other 
instruments of any kind were transmitted 
from the See of Rome, it was to be sub- 
mitted to that commission; which was 
to ascertain whether there was any thing 
in it subversive of the Protestant establish- 
ment, {f it were found unobjectionable, 
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then the receipt of such a document was to 
| benotified to the lord lieutenant of Ireland ; 
| but the commissioners were not required 
| to inform him of the contents of the in- 
| strument, but simply to notify to him that 
| such an instrument had been transmitted, 
| with their opinion that it was not danger. 
_ous to the peace of the empire. Then 
| the instrument was to be sent back, and 
| afterwards it was to be published and car- 
| ried into execution. If that bill had 
| passed, those instruments must have been 
‘carried into immediate execution, even 
although the Crown should have been of 
| opinion that they were of a highly dan- 
| gerous tendency. Then who were to be 
| the commissioners? It would be expected 
| that the Crown would have the nomina- 
| tion of them, or at least take care that 
the majority were Protestants. But what 
was the fact? The Crown was actually 
prohibited from appointing a single Pro- 
testant as a member of the commission. 
The mere fact of his being a Protestant 
was a disqualification for holding this 
office; so that in a bill professedly to re- 
move Catholic disqualifications from hold- 
ing civil offices, a new civil office was 
created, to fill which a Protestant was 
disqualified. Who, then, were these 
inspecting commissioners? The Crown 
was prohibited from naming any Protest- 
ant, and it was also prohibited from 
naming any Catholic, even though a 
peer. No layman of the Catholic per- 
suasion could sit upon this commission, 
Bishops only were to be the members of it ; 
so that Roman Catholic bishops were to be 
the euardians of the Protestant church. He 
| would appeal, then, to their lordships, 
whether the enactment of such a law 
would have tended, in the terms of the 
Resolution, to give ‘ stability to the Pro- 
testant Establishment?” Then we came 
to the question, as to the appointment of 
| Roman Catholic bishops. If the com- 
| missioners were to be Roman Catholic 
j bishops, it seemed reasonable that the 
| Crown should have at least some control 
‘in the nomination of those bishops. 
| What was the fact, under the law of 
| 1825? After a priest had been elected, 
|and afterwards appointed, by the see of 
| Rome, to bea Roman Catholic bishop, the 
{name of the party was to be transmitted 
‘to the commissioners, and they were to 
certify to the king, that he was a loyal 
subject ; and then he was authorised by 
‘the bill to exercise all the functions of a 
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Roman Catholic bishop, however the 
Crown might disapprove of his appoint- 
ment.—He was well aware he should be 
told that all these objections proceeded 
from antiquated and exploded notions, 
and that there was, in truth, no danger to 
be apprehended. The noble marquis had 
advised the House to look to other coun- 
tries, and to observe how well the machi- 
nery worked, and how easily the object 
might be accomplished. There, he said, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics lived 
together in the utmost confidence and 
harmony. Undoubtedly, in Holland, Ro- 
man Catholics were admitted to ali civil 
offices—no man was disqualified, and all 
might sit in the legislative assembly ; and 
the peace and harmony were attributed 
merely to the circumstance of this com- 
munity of privileges. Looking at Hol- 
land, what was the fact? The kingdom 
of the Netherlands was divided into two 
parts—the one Protestant, the other Ro- 
man Catholic. In that part whee the Pro- 
testants were most numerous, the Protes- 
tant religion was dominant; but where 
the Roman Catholics were most numerous, 
the Roman Catholic religion was domi- 
nant. Were not this the case, did the 
noble marquis suppose that the boasted har- 
mony would prevail? Would the Roman 
Catholics have been satisfied even with 
seats in the legislative assembly, if their 
religion had not been dominant in that 
part of the Netherlands where they out- 
numbered their opponents? The same 
remark would apply to Prussia; for in 
Silesia, where the Roman Catholics were 
most numerous, their religion was the es- 
tablished religion of the country. Pass- 
ing over the Atlantic, the noble marquis 
had directed the attention of the House 
to the United States of America, as if he 
wished this country to imitate her exam- 
ple. True it was, that there was no esta- 
blishment in the United States; but was 
the House prepared to say that there 
should be no establishment in Ireland ? 
Why did there exist such an enmity to 
the Church of England, and such a wish, 
on the part of the Roman Catholics, that 
it should not continue the established re- 
ligion in Ireland? There was something 
in the Roman Catholic religion which pre- 
vented its combination with any other 
faith ; and it was well known, that if the 
Church of England were not to continue 
the Established Church of Ireland, the 
Protestant interest of the empire would 
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be shaken toits centre. It was inter- 
woven with the constitution of the coun- 
try, and the Protestant Church and the 
State must stand or fall together. He 
was most anxious that the question should 
be brought to some final determination ; 
for, at present, as soon as the claim was 
defeated it was renewed. There were un- 
questionably many who saw no difficulties 
in the way of concession, and who ima- 
gined that all who adverted to them were 
under a delusion. For his part he should 
rejoice if the time should come when it 
might be safe and wise to accomplish the 
object of the noble marquis; but, as he 
at present saw no chance that the pledge 
of the House of Commons would be re- 
deemed, he was unwilling that their lord- 
ships should also enter into an engage- 
ment which they would be unable to fulfil. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he was anx- 
ious to call their lordships’ attention to the 
real state of the question before them. 
They were not called upon to make any 
pledge with respect to any particular mea- 
sure; but they were invited to take into 
consideration certain obnoxious laws, 
which affected a large portion of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, to see if they could recon- 
cile themselves to some means of extend- 
ing relief to that body. The speech of 
the right rev. prelate, and that of the no- 
ble earl who succeeded him, went entirely 
upon objections to the creed of the Catho- 
lics, whilst the opposition of the noble 
earl who had spoken last was directed 
against the bill of 1825. Now, let their 
lordships’ minds be recalled to the real 
state ofthe case. The Commons of Great 
Britain having several times sent up bills 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics, to 
their lordships’ House, all of which had 
been deemed unworthy of their lordships’ 
concurrence, the same House now, with, 
as he thought, great good sense, agreed 
to a resolution, which they transmitted to 
their lordships’ House, entreating them in 
the name of the people of England, and 
of Ireland, to take the case of the Catho- 
lies into their consideration. That was 
the state of the question. To those who 
were of opinion that never, under any cir- 
cumstances, ought concession to be made, 
he would apply no argument. Upon the 
present question he would say, as he had 
already said upon that of the repeal of the 
Test. and Corporation acts, that the best 
security which they could have was to be 
found in the unconditional concession of 
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equal rights and privileges. But, though 
that was his opinion, still he was ready to 
go half-way to meet those who thought 
that securities were necessary. But he 
was clearly of opinion, that the burthen of 
pointing out what those securities were to 
be, lay with those who called for securi- 
tics. He hoped, nevertheless, that better 
times would ere long arrive, and he augur- 
ed well, more especially from the liberal 
spirit recently displayed by the right re- 
verend bench, and particularly by the right 
rev. prelate, who on a recent occasion had 
declared, that, in his judgment, there was 
no reason why any set of Christians 
should be deprived of the civil benefits of 
the constitution, if they could give sufhi- 
ciert security to the establishment. He 
was sure their lordships would find the dif- 
ficulties which now beset them, as to Ire- 
land, press on them more and more; and 
a time might come when the claims of the 
Catholics would be enforced, when their 
lordships had no power to deliberate, and 
no means of giving that boon which was 
now asked at their hands.—There was one 
subject to which the Catholics frequently 
referred with strong feelings: he meant 
the violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 
He, for one, thought that treaty had 
been violated ; but the question did not 
rest on what had happened a century azo, 
or on what was then the state of the coun- 
try; it was to be decided by the rule of 
sound policy, and by the circumstances of 
the present moment. If the claims of the 
Catholics were not bottomed in justice, 
sound policy, and the dictates of the 
Christian religion, he should not argue for 
the expediency only. Setting aside the 
Treaty of Limerick, there had been ano- 
ther point which he could not pass over. 
It had been said that, at the time of the 
Union there had been—he would not say 
a guarantee, but an understanding with 
Mr. Pitt and lord Cornwallis, that the 
emancipation of the Irish Catholics was 
to form a part of the measure. It was 
proved very distinctly by Mr. Pitt’s votes 
and actions; and above all, by his giving 
up more power than ever a minister of this 
country possessed, because he could not 
carry that measure. Notwithstanding this, 
it would hardly be believed that, at this 
time of day, there were persons who an- 
nually celebrated the birth-day of that 
distinguished individual, in order to pro- 
mulgate principles, the very reverse of 
those which he maintained. It was unne- 
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cessary to refer to this subject more parti- 
cularly, as it was a matter of notoriety. 
He should view it with indifference, but 
from one circumstance, namely, that the 
ministers of the Crown had conde- 
scended to appear among these dinners, 
Call it the “* No Popery Club,” call it the 
“Eldon Club,” but to call it the Pitt 
Club was a libel on the memory of that 
distinguished individual. In justice to the 
memory of Mr. Pitt, and in defence of 
the cause which he had honestly advocat- 
ed, he must protest against his name being 
used as an authority. There was another 
part of the subject, which had been fre- 
quently adverted to. It appeared to him 
extraordinary, that any person could sup- 
pose that the Coronation Oath could pre- 
clude the king from removing civil disabi- 
lities, or granting civil privileges, to any 
class of his subjects. There were several 
authorities on this subject; he would be- 
cin with Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke said, 
that in the Coronation engagements of the 
king he did not find one word which pre- 
cluded his majesty from consenting to any 
arrangement parliament might think fit, 
with regard to civil privileges. There was 
also the authority of lord Liverpool. The 
last time this subject was discussed, lord 
Liverpool had stated, that he could not 
consider the Coronation Oath as any ob- 
stacle to the removal of civil and religious 
disabilities. There was another authority, 
which, perhaps, might have still more 
weight with noble lords. This was a pub- 
lication of Dr. Philpot’s,which, he thought, 
if the Roman Catholics were to publish in 
a cheap form, would much advance their 
cause. This gentleman appeared to be 
the very advanced guard of the Church 
militant ; but his arguments from beginning 
to end made against himself. [His lord- 
ship then read the opinion given by the 
late lord Kenyon, and the letter of Mr. 
Pitt, as published in Dr. Philpot’s pam- 
phlet.] In these opivions he saw not one 
word to prove that the Coronation Oath 
prevented the king from acceding to the 
claims of his Catholic subjects. His no- 
ble friend near him had _ eloquently 
advocated the cause of the Catholics 
of Ireland, but the claims of the English 
Catholics were even stronger than those of 
Treland ; and yet they were more severely 
treated. They were denied the elective 
franchise, and several other privileges 
which the Irish Catholics enjoyed.—He 
had often felt ashamed when he had seen 
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the duke of Norfolk, whose seat was in 
the very highest place among their lord- 
ships, take his station below the bar ; and 
this exclusion was without any reason 
whatever. In the reign of Elizabeth, at 
a time when popery was really formidable, 
and the very existence of England was 
threatened,—the name of Howard was 
amongst the foremost on the list of her 
defenders. During those times of danger 
the Roman Catholic peers were the de- 
fenders of their country. It was at a sub- 
sequent period, that they were excluded 
from their seats in parliament, and on 
very insufficient grounds. The evils of 
the present situation of things arose 
chiefly from the restraints exciting in the 
bosoms of the Catholics a feeling of hos- 
tility, which arrayed, them under leaders 
more hostile than themselves. It was not 
possible that men, treated as they had 
always been, should not feel hostility. 
He called on their lordships not to shut 
their eyes against thedanger. He wished 
them to look the danger in the face, and 
to consider what might be the conse- 
quences of having a large body of discon- 
tented subjects at home, under some 
peculiarities of our foreign policy. The 
Catholics were already organised under 
Jeaders, and their combination could not 
be put down. He had been surprised to 
hear the language of the right rev. pre- 
late in speaking of the Catholic religion ; 
and it was impossible that the Catholics 
should not feel insulted when such lan- 
guage was used towards them. The Catho- 
lic was not a Protestant, but he was not 
an infidel. He had heard with astonish- 
ment, of the efforts now making in Ire- 
land, to force the Holy Scriptures on the 
Catholics. That attempt was made with 
a Bible in one hand, and a sword in the 
other. He was sure that all these attempts 
to increase the number of Protestants, 
would only increase the mischief. Such 
attempts provoked those feelings of hos- 
tility which had been the great curse of 
that country. There was, in consequence, 
much litigation, and no security. By 
withholding their rights from the Catho- 
lics, the Catholics and Protestants were 
made enemies of each other. No man 
could live in Ireland with safety, and all 
those who could improve Ircland neces- 
sarily remained abroad. All those im- 
provements which had been talked of for 
Ireland, could never be effected, so long 
as discord was kept up between the two 
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classes. The greatest improvement which 
could be made for Ireland, because it 
would be followed by every other improve- 
ment, would be removing Catholic disa- 
bilities and making Catholics and Protes- 
tants equal before the law. He concluded 
by hoping, that the present illustrious 
individual at the head of the government, 
would not put his veto on the project of 
concession to the Catholics of Ireland. It 
was a splendid opportunity afforded him to 
improve at once his own popularity and 
consolidate the interests of the empire. 

Lord Manners, who spoke from the 
cross bench, in a situation which rendered 
it extremely difficult to hear him, com- 
menced by complaining of the temper of 
the Irish Catholic Association, and of the 
tendency of their speeches to inflame and 
exasperatethe public mind. He deprecated 
the spirit which had prevailed in ali the pro- 
ceedings of that ill-regulated and angry 
political association. It was impossibie, 
he said, to grant the Catholics the con- 
cessions they sought, and afford any pro- 
tection to the established reformed Church 
of Ireland, in the present temper of 
the Irish nation. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation, which might be considered as dis- 
playing the spirit and disposition of their 
brethren, had hitherto done their utmost— 
in many instances but too successfully—to 
separate the tenant from his landlord, to 
produce discord and anarchy throughout 
the country, and to estrange the loyalty 
and allegiance of all their fellow-subjects, 
over whom they could exercise any influ- 
ence. It had been said, that concessions 
to the Catholics were demanded by policy 
and justice; but he could not perceive the 
applicability of either. With every dis- 
position to grant emancipation, if such a 
measure could be conceded consistently 
with safety to the establishment, he could 
not consent, under existing circumstances, 
to acknowledge claims which were essen- 
tially pernicious to the Protestant religion 
and the civil interests of the state. 

The Earl of Guzlford said—It would be 
a waste of your lordships’ time, were I to 
tread the ground so often and so ably. oc- 
cupied, in proof that the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic church, essentially into- 
lerant, are adverse to the existence of 
Protestant establishments, which they have 
incessantly condemned, as the receptacles 
of heresy and impiety. Not only have we 
the decretals of popes and councils in evi- 
dence of this fact, but we have also the 
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exemplification of it, throughout Europe, 
in the most afflicting histories of civil war 
and petsecution, and in the most import- 
ant revolutions of states. I do not wish 
to dwell offensively and uncharitably upon 
this gloomy picture of human misery and 
destruction, scarcely illumined by a ray of 
religious liberty emanating from the Roman 
faith ; but I would recur to it merely to 
claim from your lordships’ candour an ad- 
mission of the existence of that spirit of 
hostility which sleeps only in weakness, 
and would awake upon the restoration of 
its powers. The question, then, is, whether 
those who have no conscientious attach- 
ment to our interests should be admitted 
to parliament as guardians of those inter- 
ests. I have, upon a former occasion, 
delivered my opinion to your lordships, 
that delegated power is neither founded in 
absolute nor relative right. But I also 
maintain, that in expediency, reason, and 
moral justice, it should be committed only 
to those who have qualifications to use it 
for the public advantage. This was the 
principle, this was the cause, of the Revo- 
lution, that called the prince of Orange to 
the throne; that governed the act of Set- 
tlement; was acknowledged in the bill of 
Rights; and dictated the resolution of 
the Convention Parliament, “ that it hath 
been found by experience to be inconsis- 
tent with the safety aud welfare of a Pro- 
testant kingdom to be governed by a 
Popish prince.” And surely the same 
principle will apply to each branch of the 
legislature! To say that no guards should 
be interposed between religious creeds and 
political institutions, is not only to aban- 
don the doctrines of our Revolution, but 
also the soundest maxims of government, 
and especially of our own constitution, 
which refuses trust to all who have no 
pledge to give of their attachment to the 
state. For this reason, the elective fran- 
chise has never been universal, or unre- 
stricted as to the choice of a representative. 
The laws do not restrain opinions, but cau- 
tiously refuse trust. They limit, for the 
public good, the privileges of age, sex, 
station, property, aud also of religious 
sects when they are found to be inconsis- 
tent with the safety of the state. In 
short, they acknowledge no maxim of civil 
policy that leaves the general welfare out 
of its consideration—Now, my lords, I 
cannot see that the danger of this conces- 
sion is altered by change of circumstances 
or by lapse of time. | cannot see that our 
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apprehension of it should be diminished by 
the absence of disputed pretensions to the 
Crown, which never were an originating 
cause of it. I cannot see that it should 
be diminished, by the estimation in which 
the honour and integrity of individuals, 
displayed in the service of their country, 
is justly held. That honour cannot he 
accepted as our security, which is pledged 
in opposition to our interests. Similar 
services had also preceded the Revolution, 
and might have been pleaded at that pe- 
riod. But the aid particularly alluded to, 
as given by Romanists in defeat of a foreign 
enemy, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
was found practically to consist with con- 
tinual conspiracy and revolt, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, for the overthrow of the 
government of that illustrious queen dur- 
ing the whole of her reign. The cause of 
distrust is deep-seated, and grounded in 
the Reformation—it is, simply, difference 
in religion, And how, my lords, can the 
liberty to sit in parliament produce tran- 
quillity and concord, which was withdrawn 
by the very act peculiarly under your lord- 
ships’ consideration, because it produced 
precisely the contrary effect, and was held 
to be a dangerous instrument of disaffec- 
tion, to threaten the disunion of the two 
countries?’ When it was possessed, did it 
create peace? or wherefore was it re- 
moved? Did it propagate industry, 
domestic comfort, and contentment, over 
Ireland? Did it obviate the fatal cause 
of civil discord—religious dissension ? 
No; it fomented the evil it is now thought 
competent to cure. In the act of 3rd 
William and Mary, it is recited that great 
disquiet, and many dangerous attempts 
have been made to deprive their majesties, 
and their royal predecessors—a fact of his- 
torical notoriety — when there was no 
pretender to the throne, except, indeed, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth—of the said 
realm of Ireland, by popish recusants hav- 
ing there had and taken the liberty to sit 
and vote in parliament. The 10th of 
the resolutions passed in the English 
House of Commons in 1698, upon the dis- 
puted dependence of the Irish upon the 
English parliament, refers to the causes of 
this disaffection. After mentioning dif- 
ferences of manners and customs, past 
contentions, confiscation of property—it 
affirms that this aversion is chiefly to be 
ascribed to difference in religion, they 
conceiving us to be obstinate and incor- 
rigible heretics, The same unhappy, and, 
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I fear, irremovable cause now exists, that 
has ever alienated the minds of Romanists 
from a reformed church. Now, my lords, 
suppose that they were inclined to grant 
to your lordships any security for this con- 
cession, which they are not—for they are 
determined, if we may judge from the lan- 
guage held at public meetings, to storm 
the constitution, and break open the doors 
of parliament—I ask what securities, what 
veto upon bishops, what securities of any 
kind, can be had against this aversion of 
the heart from a church, in which it is be- 
lieved the souls of men cannot be saved; 
and which it is, therefore, their sacred 
duty to use their lawful influence to sub- 
vert? It is this religious aversion—not 
the traitorous, not the dishonourable, but 
the conscientious, the legitimate exercise 
of it, when introduced into the great coun- 
cils of the nation, we may justly apprehend 
—against which there can be no security, 
unless Roman Catholic bishops, legisla- 
tors, and privy councillors could be found, 
who would earnestly contend for the as- 
cendancy of a faith which they believe to 
be destructive of the eternal welfare of 
men. Recent, as well as remote, events 
warn us of the dangerous, the tyrannical, 
domination of the priesthood over the 
temporal affairs of kingdoms. We sce it 
operating in France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Ireland. In Portugal, it has produced 
open convulsion, and threatens the over- 
throw of aconstitution. In Ireland, it has 
obtained an unconstitutional triumph over 
property, and established a popish conven- 
tion in defiance of the law.—My lords, I 
consider this a question vitally affecting 
our Established Church. I know that, in 
offering my feeble support to shat esta- 
blishment, I shall subject myself to be de- 
signated a bigoted churchman; one, con- 
tending for the temporal emoluments of 
his profession. But, as I trust I shall 
never be guilty of the undignified, the un- 
professional error, of imputing sordid mo- 
tives to those who differ from me in opinion 
upon a speculative point, so I shall ever 
rebut such imputations with contemptuous 
disregard. I have ever considered the 
question to be this—Is the church bene- 
ficial to the people? Is it, therefore, to 
be upheld as one of our civil establish- 
ments, or are its doctrines to be left to the 
arbitration of reason, unassisted by the 
secular arm? My lords, when we see the 
minds of men every where distracted and 
depressed by the doubts and fears of su- 
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perstition, or hardened in infidelity ; when 
we see a false liberality (the same that has 
clouded the fairest prospects of Great Bri- 
tain both at home and abroad) refusing 
even to childhood religious instruction, 
educating sttbjects and philosophers more 
fit to dwell in the cynic tub of Diogenes 
than under the roof of Christian charity ; 
when we sev the pride of intellect outstrip- 
ping, with hasty and false steps, every 
thing that is sacred and valuable to so- 
ciety, and leaving far behind it the sta- 
tionary rock of truth; when we see the 
country demoralized, and the edge of the 
law blunted by the frequency of crime; it 
is not too much to say that a legislature 
should uphold some beacon for those who 
would look up to it with respect; that 
thus far, a church and a goverriment have 
a common object and a common duty. 
Andwhen it is advanced, that reason should 
uphold her own doctrines, and erect her 
own beacon—I say that she would do so, 
if she had reason only for an antagonist ; 
and her enemies would not bring into the 
field against her, their passions, their pre- 
judices, their ambition, and their political 
objects. There must be some limit to this 
argument. Reason will only operate in 
proportion to human perfection. It is de- 
sired to instruct the ignorant, to conduct 
them by some prepossession to that which 
they could not otherwise discover, the best 
source of instruction. Without this pre- 
possession, the learning of universities 
would appeal in vain from the wildest fa- 
naticism to the reason of savages newly 
imported from the heart of Africa. My 
lords, when universal justize may suffice 
for the protection of property, and men 
leave their doors open at night without 
fear; then may universal reason suffice 
for the protection of truth. Upon these 
grounds, it is my intention to vote against 
the proposed resolution. 

The Bishop of Durham said :—My 
lords, when the question of the Catholic 
claims was last discussed in this House, 
I took occasion to state to your lordships 
my sentiments upon the general subject ; 
and perhaps I should not now trouble 
your lordships again, were there not some 
points connected with the view I then took 
of the question, which have, since that pe- 
1icd, been frequently adverted to, both in 
and out of parliament, and which appear 
to admit of further elucidation. 

The point I then chiefly pressed upon 
your lordships’ attention was, an objection, 
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grounded upon the implicit obedience which 
every Roman Catholic acknowledges to be 
due to the spiritual authority and supre- 
macy of the see of Rome, and to be even 
of paramount obligation to all other du- 
ties. I have seen no reason to change my 
sentiments upon this subject, notwithstand- 
ing the offence that the charge of divided 
allegiance seems to have given in some 
instances, and the contempt and derision 
it has met with in others. I do not won- 
der, my lords, that high-minded and 
honourable men, of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, should feel indignant at the 
imputation of anything that may seem to 
carry with it a charge of disloyalty to their 
king, and disaffection to the government 
of the country. But the Roman Catho- 
lics do themselves injustice in putting this 
construction upon it. Their conduct is 


founded upon a religious and conscientious , 


persuasion, which, however erroneous we 
may deem it, cannot but be regarded with 
respect. 
tholics themselves appear to consider as 
distinguishing them from other Christians, 


and placing them upon higher grounds than | 


others; and, therefore, instead of regard- 
ing this asa reproach, we might rather 
expect them to boast of it as their pecu- 
liar privilege. It is one thing to say to a 
person, you are disloyal and disaffected, 


and another to say, you hold such or such | 


tenets, which we conccive to have a direct 
tendency to that effect. 
tholics, you charge our opinions with con- 
sequences which we deny, which we dis- 
claim and abhor. We declare, nay, we 
are ready to swear, that our allegiance is 
undivided ; that we pay to the sovereign 
all the obedience that is due to him. And 
will you not believe us on our oaths? Is 


it not monstrous, is it not intolerable, that , 


our most solemn asseverations should not 
be relied upon? My lords, that a Roman 
Catholic may conscientiously take an oath 
to that effect, I am not disposed to deny ; 


and that he may take it without any men- | 


tal reservation, inasmuch as, according to 
his notion of the allegiance that is due, he 
gives all that he conceives to be requisite ; 
and it being well known that, in spiritual 
matters, he acknowledges obedience to be 
due to the Pope, he is guilty of no preva- 
rication or dissimulation in this respect. 
But allegiance is a relative term, capable 
of a larger or more restricted signification 
according to the claims of the parties to 
whom it is to be given. And here is the 
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‘real point of difference between us. We 
differ from the Catholics as to the quantum 
of allegiance that is due to the sovereign 

of the state. They hold that none is due 

‘to him but in temporals only; we insist 

| that, by the laws and constitution of this 

realm, he is entitled to it in spiritual and 
| ecclesiastical matters also. Therefore, 

' though the view which the Catholic takes 

of the subject may be sufficient to exoner- 

ate his conscience in this respect, yet it 
does not remove the great stumbling-block 
to his being admitted to the same extent 
of privileges with ourselves. If he gives 

a less portion of submission and allegiance, 

| he may, without injustice, be allowed a less 

| portion of favour and indulgence. 

A very extraordinary argument has, 
however, been put forth, with reference to 
this point. It has been said, that if there 
be any force in the objection of divided 
| allegiance, it must be of greater weight 
' when the entire population is Catholic, as 
in Catholic states, than in Protestant 
states, where the number of Catholics is 
| comparatively small. A more palpable 
fallacy can hardly be imagined. For, the 
fact is, that in a Catholic state this divi- 
ded allegiance cannot take place. Under 
such a government, no diminution of the 
allegiance due to the sovereign can arise 
from the acknowledgment of the pope’s 
spiritual jurisdiction and supremacy, be- 
cause the sovereign does not claim this 
as his due. He himself, being a Catholic, 
at the head of his subjects, makes his own 
acknowledgment and submission to the 
Pope, as head of the Church ; and in so 
doing virtually disclaims any right to it 
| himself. But in a Protestant country (in 
| our own, at least), the sovereign actually 
claims, and by the laws and constitution 
of the realm is entitled to, that specific 
| Obedience which the papist withholds 
| from him; and therefore from his right- 
| ful authority so much is evidently sub- 
_ tracted. 

But here, again, we are beset with much 

| Sophistical reasoning on the nature of 

| temporal and spiritual power: which are 
| frequently represented as separated by so 

i strong and clear a line of demarcation, 

| that the one can never be confounded 

| with the other, nor even so united toge- 
| ther as to make the one dependent on the 
other. Dr. Doyle, in his “ Essay on the 
| Catholic Claims,” has devoted the first 
| section of his work to this question. He 
| adopts Dr. Johnson’s definition, who says, 
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“ Allegiance is the duty which subjects owe 


to their government.” He then observes, | 


“If by the government we are to under- 


stand the king, in whom the executive | 


power of the state is lodged, Catholics do 
not withhold from him any duty to which 


by the laws of the realm he is entitled. | 
They admit, like other subjects, even that | 


prerogative of his majesty, by which he is 
recognised as the supreme head on earth 
of thechurch of the United Kingdom, asthe 


same is established bylaw; and, though they | 


themselves do not belong to that church, 
they as freely and as willingly, as the mem- 
bers of the Kirk of Scotland, or as any 


other body of Protestant Dissenters, pay | 


to his majesty whatever duties the law 


requires they should pay to him in capa- | 


city of head of that church. The law 
which sanctions their dissent from the 
doctrines of the Established Church, per- 
mits them not to believe that the king 
has spiritual jurisdiction ; and if their dis- 
sent be thus sanctioned by the law, there 
is no division of allegiance or breach of 
duty in the withholding of it. . . . Were 


we members of the Church of England or | 


Ireland, as by law established, we might 


have new and other duties to perform to_ 
the supreme head of that Church: but as | 
we are not, we may be allowed to think, | 


that the non-performance of such duties 
is not a proof of our allegiance being 
divided.” Again, he says, “This alle- 
giance of ours may not be so extensive in 
its objects, as the allegiance of those who 
profess to obey the sovereign in spiritual 
as well as temporal things; but it seems 
to me to be as full as perfect as that of 
any class of Dissenters.” And, again, 
“Though it may be admitted, that Dissen- 


ters ofany kind donot pay so comprehen- | 


sive an allegiance to the king asis paid by 
the members of the Church of England 
and Ireland, it by no means follows, that 
the former do not pay to his majesty all 
the duties which by law are required of 
him.” 
Doyle in the assertion, that, by tolerating 
dissent, a sanction is given to the tenets 
of the parties dissenting, I leave it to the 
learned inthelawtodecide. But, I think 
it appears, even from Dr. Doyle’s own 
showing, that Papists and Protestants are 
not precisely on the same footing, with re- 
spect to the point in hand, the real extent 
of theirallegiance. The same distinction, 
and the same kind of reasoning, will be 
found in the “ Declarations of the Roman 
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' Catholic bishops ;” and also in another 
writer of great distinction among them, 
| Dr. Poynter, in his remarks on the spirit- 
ual supremacy of the Pope: ‘‘ The author- 
ity,” he says, ‘which the Pope now 
' exercises over the Catholics in England, is 
purely ecclesiastical and spiritual; it has 
not the least mixture of any portion of 
_ civil and temporal authority annexed to it, 
It is chiefly exercised here in appointing 
| bishops, and in giving them powers for the 
spiritual government of the Catholics, in 
their respective dioceses or districts; in 
superintending the religious conduct of the 
Catholics; and in granting dispensations 
from the ecclesiastical impediments of ma- 
trimony, when necessity requires. But 
this ecclesiastical and spiritual authority 
of the Pope in England, as well as that of 
, the Catholic bishops here, is not invested 
with any civil formality, nor has it any 
civil effect. In its object, and in its means, 
it stands in a very distinct order from the 
i civil power of the state.” 1 could extract 
much more to the same purpose from 
these high Catholic authorities, were I 
not unwilling to trespass unreasonably on 
your lordships’ attention. 

To these authorities, however, my lords, 
I will take leave to oppose two of the greatest 
weight on this subject—Lord Clarendon 
and Dr. Barrow. Lord Clarendon, in his 
masterly Treatise on Religionand Policy, a 
work with which every statesman in this 
country ought to be conversant, largely 
discusses this question of spiritual and 
temporal authority, with reference to the 
papal pretensions. _His first chapter lays 
down, briefly and clearly, the general prin- 
ciples of the question; and after stating 
it to be the duty of the soveréign to 
provide for the peace of church and 
state, he observes, that “princes and 
kings, to whom this necessary supreme 
trust is committed, cannot transfer it to 
another over whom themselves have 
| no authority.” He adds, ‘“ That power 
which the Pope pretends to have in the 
dominion of other princes, with regard to 
religion itself, and that supremacy which 
he usurps in some places, and is denied 
to him in others, is far from ever having 
been looked upon, in Catholic times, as a 
part of the Catholic religion ; and what- 
ever concessions of power may have been 
made to him by any kings to be exercised 
in their dominions, or whatever he may 
have usurped upon others without their 
consent, can signify nothing, nor be aps 
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plied to the prejudice of those who refuse 
to admit him to any kind of authority in 
their territories, where they have the 
sovereign power.” In the concluding 
chapter, which applies the preceding his- 
torical view of the subject to this country, 
he observes :—‘‘ It is no excuse, to say, 
that they do not acknowledge any tempo- 
ral authority in the Pope. Spiritual author- 
ity hath done too much mischief to be 
undervalued. No man yet knows what 
themselves mean by that spiritual authority 
which they own to be in the Pope; and 
which they would, before this time, have 
explained, if they thought no harm could 
be apprehended from it. The attributing 
any power to him, of how spiritual a 
nature soever it is thought to be, shall be 
enough to give Jaw to the temporal, when 
a spiritual end shall so direct it.”— 
Again; ‘the Catholics say, they are wil- 
ling to take any oaths, that they will be 
always faithful to the king, and continue 
so, notwithstanding any dispensation or 
injunction, that the Pope shall publish or 
grant; but that they dare not take upon 
them to define or limit the Pope’s power 
or jurisdiction, and so determine what he 
can orcannot do; as if they can warrantably 
declare, that they will not obey him, if 
they once believe that he hath a just and 
warrantable power to command them.” 
—If the Pope be allowed to exercise 
any authority in another prince’s domi- 
nions (how limited soever it may seem to 
be), under the style of spiritual or any 
other restraint, it may, by the artifices 
and comments of his emissaries, the 
priests, be extended to such a magnitude 
in the hearts and affections of the sub- 
jects, as shall be strong enough to shake 
all the temporality, when it shall be ap- 
plied to that purpose.” Dr. Barrow, in 
his learned work on the Pope’s supremacy, 
still more copiously illustrates the con- 
nexion between spiritual and temporal 
power, showing that it is impossible, by 
any certain bounds, to distinguish their 
jurisdiction. But I will not weary your 
lordships with further citations from 
writers of this early date. We have been 
told, indeed, of late, that it is vulgar pre- 
judice to look back to past times ; that it is 
ungentlemanly to cast reflections upon the 
tenets of the Roman Catholics ; and that 
only book-read blockheads trouble them- 
selves with researches of this kind. Yet 
it may be hard to show why book-read 
persons may not form an opinion on these 
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subjects, as well as they who read no 
books, But this by the way. Let us 
come to more recent authorities. 

Great stress has been Jaid on the opinion 
of the six foreign Universities, in answer 
to the queries proposed to them relative to 
the pope’s authority. I have carefully 
considered these documents; and I con- 
fess, my lords, to me it appears, that 
neither the queries nor the answers touch 
the main point. They go no further—and 
probably the ingenious jurist who drew 
them intended they should go no further 
—than to obtain a disclaimer of the right 
of the papal see to exercise merely civil or 
temporal authority in the concerns of other 
states. If this were all the information 
that was wanted, the necessity does not 
very clearly appear of going so far to seek 
for it. For who ever assumed that the 
pope had a right to interfere in things 
purely civil and temporal, without any 
spiritual or ecclesiastical purpose ¢ What, 
then, ought the question to have been? 
Not whether he had authority in temporals 
as such; but whether his spiritual author- 
ity can be fully exercised without inter- 
fering in temporals; how far it extends; 
where it begins, and where it ends; what 
are its limits, its purposes, and objects ? 
These were the points necessary to be 
ascertained; and had the queries been 
somewhat to this effect, it may be difficult 
to conjecture what answers would have 
been elicited, but it is not difficult to con- 
ceive that they would have been very 
different from those which have been 
actually returned. 

Much has also been said respecting the 
present condition of the Catholics in other 
countries, as contrasted with our own, 
On this point, my lords, my information 
has been chiefly derived from the massy 
report of the committee of the House of 
Commons in 1816, and from Mr, Gally 
Knight’s recent pamphlet. From these it 
appears, that even in Catholic countries, 
great restrictions are laid upon their com- 
munication with the see of Rome, and 
many regulations enforced to which the 
Catholics in this country are by no means 
disposed to submit. In Austria, especially, 
so complete is the power of the government 
in this respect, that it might be almost 
said of the sovereign there, as it is of our 
own, that he is “in all causes, and over 
all persons, as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
supreme.” In the Protestant continental 








states it is nearly the same. But, I cons 
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tend, my lords, that, in point of fact, 
there is, perhaps, no case to be found, in’ 
any of these states, entirely parallel with | 
our own. Where the Roman Catholic 
religion is the established religion, there is, 
as I have already observed, a most striking 
difference. And where the government, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, is of a 
more despotic form than ours, it is not a| 
case in point, and cannot fairly be brought | 
into comparison. There can, indeed, be 
no strictly parallel case, where there is not 
a representative body forming a part of the 
legisiature. This it is, which gives a pecu- 
liar character to our form of government, 
and creates peculiar difficulty. For, my 
lords, I contend, that of ali the powers 
and privileges that can be conferred, the 
iestlslivs function is decidedly the great- 
est. The highest executive office in the 
state is inferior to it, because the highest, 
even that of the sovereign himself, is con- 
trolled by law. An admission to the right 
of making and unmaking laws is there- 
fore one of incalculable importance, and 
requires to be most carefully guarded. 

On the question of securities, however, 
I do not mean to enter, no specific plan 
being brought under our consideration. 
But it is pretty evident, that none will be 
acceded to by the Catholics, which can be 
deemed satisfactory. We know that even 
the proposed veto upon the nomination of 
their bishops was resolutely opposed ; and 
that one of the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities among them, Dr. Milner, de- 
clared that he would sooner shed every 
drop of his blood, than consent to it. 
Their advocates, also, frequently intimate 
that no securities ought to be insisted 
upon, which can in any degree interfere 
with their known principles. These are 
circumstances which seem to present in- 
superable difficulties. 

But, it will be asked, is then this state 
of things to continue for ever? It is not 
easy to answer this question. For my own 
part, I can hardly conceive that any thing 
short of an entire renunciation of the 
authority of the see of Rome, can give 
effectual security. Lord Clarendon, in 
his work on religion and policy, suggested 
a distinction to be made between those 
Roman Catholics who would renounce the 
jurisdiction of the pope, and those who 
would not. Bishop Lloyd, also a staunch 





defender of the Protestant cause, and one 
of the seven bishops sent by king James | 
to the Tower, wrote an excellent tract to | 
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the same purpose. With reference to the 
penal statutes, then operating with great 
rigour upon Catholics, he intimated a wish 
that, as a motive to induce them to with- 
draw from their connexion with the pope, 
the laws might be mitigated in favour of 
those who will dissolve that connexion, 
and left in force only against those who 
adhered to it; by which distinction he 
conceived it not improbable that, in course 
of time, many would relinquish their 
dependence upon it altogether. Until 
some such change be effected, I see not 
how the concessions sought for can, with 
any degree of safety, be made, My lords, 
it is painful to make these observations ; 
but where such great interests are at stake, 
I cannot conscientiously do otherwise, nor 
hesitate in saying, on the present question, 
“« Not content.” 

Viscount Goderich said, I would not 
now have troubled your lordships if I had 
had any previous opportunity of expressing 
my sentiments upon this question in this 
House, and which sentiments I will endea- 
your to compress into as narrow a com- 
pass as possible. In this view, my lords, 
I shall not advert to that part of the sub- 
ject which most directly arises out of what 
we all admit to be the errors of the Church 
of Rome. The question before your lord- 
ships does not really depend upon the con- 
sideration of whether the Roman Catho- 
lics are right or wrong in the religious opi- 
nions they hold ; but whether there be any 
such tie or connexion between these erro- 
neous principles and their political rela- 
tions to the state, as can justify parliament 
in maintaining restrictions, which all of us 
adinit to be justifiable only on a clear and 
admitted ‘ground of necessity. It is im- 
possible for any man not to feel that this 
is a question of unspeakable importance ; 
and, when I say it is one of unspeakable im- 
pertance, strong as the expression may be, I 
feel that I greatly underrate the character 
which really attaches to it. I think it is 
a question not merely — but abso- 
lutely vital,—vital,not only in theestimation 
of those who support it, but also of those 
who oppose it. If we, my lords, who are 
friendly to its concession, think that with- 
out it you can have no peace or tranquil- 
lity in one half of the kingdom, that with- 
out it, you never can possess that entire 
confidence in your own strength which is 
necessary to your own safety, because it is 
essential to teach other nations that it is a 
dangerous thing to meddle with a united 
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kingdom, I say, that if we who advocate | What led to their exclusion? Was it any 
the question, are actuated by these consi- | | crime they had committed: was it the 
derations, no less urgent, vo less vital, , proof of any wrong which they had done; 
must they appear to those who are strenu- | any thing which was the result of deliber- 
ously opposed to such concession. If it | ation on their part, of some well-concert- 
be admitted that this state of things as; ed act? Why, it was struck out at a heat, 
regards Ireland is, beyond description, un- | as it were, and, in consequence of one 
satisfactory, if this be admitted by the op- | of the most infamous acts that ever dis- 
ponents of the question, if they at the | graced the legislature of this country. And 
same time do not attempt to conceal from | what is it, my lords, that you would do 
themselves the danger to which the coun- , now ? You deprive of an undoubted right 
try at large is thereby exposed, it is not a | those Catholic peers. They had an here- 
little extraordinary, that they should look | ditary right to seats in this House, as 
upon the danger of continuing such a | strong and as indefeasible as any of us 
state of things to be so infinitely exceed- | who are now here. On what principle do 
ed by the danger that would result to the | you justify their continued exclusion from 
constitution from its removal by the con- | that right, unless you can assign some 
cession which is claimed of them, that | ' ground of adequate necessity for it? If 
they cannot make up their minds to it. If} you say that their exclusion is justified by 
it were true that this is a question, the | ‘that course of illegal proceedings which 
principle of which is one not simply of ex- | was, about a century and a half ago, 
pediency, but so mixed up with the very wound up by the judicial murder of one of 
essence of the constitution, that you could ; those unfortunate peers, who had been thus 
not depart from the practice of permanent | unjustly excluded, I reply that it is no 
political exclusion of Roman Catholics part of that constitution, which I was 
from all participation in the legislature, or , about to call blessed; but while this sta- 
the capacity of holding civil office, with- | | tute rem ains to disgrace it, I will not 
out thereby subverting the constitution, | use such an epithet towards a constitution 
there would be an end of the question. | which, utenti, would be blessed indeed. 
Such a consequence at once sets aside all | But, my lords, we have been told to-night 
question of justice, all question of expedi-| that this exclusion is no degradation to 
ency, and renders it unfit almost to dis- | any one; and I do not know that the mere 
cuss even the grounds which can be as- | fact of exclusion, is, in itself, a degrada- 
signed for the measure. But I ag tion; and a thousand reasons may be al- 
bring myself so to view this question. [| leged why a man may occasionally labour 
cannot bring myself to think that it is a | under a political disability, without any 
principle of the constitution to exclude | | thing of a discreditable nature having hap- 
any man from a fair participation in civil | | pened on his part. But what is the case 
office, unless you can clearly establish the | here? You exclude persons because, as 
fact, that during the whole time for which | you admit, you cannot trust them; you 
you do so exclude him, you cannot safely | have, in effect, declared, that you cannot 
admit him to civil rights. Butsuch a sys- helieve them ; for that they owe a divided 
tem of exclusion is so foreign from the ge- | allegiance. Now, to suppose that men, 
nius of the constitution, that you ought | with the feelings of gentlemen, can expe- 
carefully to look at the grounds upon rience any other ‘but a sense of degrada- 
which, in particular cases, such an excep- | tion and mortification, at finding that we 
tion from our general practice has been cannot trust them, but think that they will 
established; and, unless you can demon- conspire to effect ‘the ruin of their coun- 
strate that, in the particular case, it has , try, appears to me quite idle. It is impos- 
been founded in justice or reasonable pre- sible that there can be any thing more 
caution, it is possible to maintain that it mortifying to men who can look back to 
is a defensible principle. Now, my lords, a long line of ancestors, and to the glori- 
I should be glad to know upon what argu- ous acts they have performed, only to sigh 
ment, it is to be contended, that the exclu- , over their own melancholy fate, which has 
sion of the Catholic peers from seats in put them out of a condition to confer si- 
this House is a principle of our constitu- milar benefits upon a country, to which, 
tion, if it be necessary to prove it a prin- in spite of its injustice to them, they still 
ciple of our constitution, that the exclu- retain the most loyal attachment, But, 
sion itself should be recognised as just?) my lords, you should observe, that if this 
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exclusion from civil office be inherent tn | 
our constitution, we are at this moment 

infringing the principles of the constitu- | 
tion. In 1793, you gave to the peasantry | 
of Ireland, by the passing of the Forty- 

shilling Freeholders’ act, the power of re- 
turning members to parliament; and yet 
you will not give a similar power to those 
who are capable of discharging such du- 
ties, in a way not liable to the same objec- 
tions. The power which you permit, in 
its full exercise, to forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, to whom you extend the privilege of 
returning almost all the representatives of 
Ireland, you will not concede to the Ca- 
tholic peers of the United Kingdom. 
Can any thing be more inconsistent than 
such a mode of proceeding? You have 
taken another singular step, my lords ; for, 
by a very recent act, though, you will not 
hear of Catholics coming into civil office, 
you give them the power of the sword, by 
admitting them into the army and navy ; 
and surely in these services, if they were 
disposed to prejudice the state, they might 
do so, at least, as effectually as in civil 
offices. You recently thought it desirable 
to alter the law, as far as it relates to com- 
missions in the army and navy, and I must 
say, that though I think it a wise and just 
measure, and one that reflects the highest 
credit on the parliament which carried it 
into effect, yet, that even that leaves the 
Roman Catholic in a state of great 
inequality. Catholic officers, under this 
act, may obtain every degree of rank, 
even to the very highest-—-they may dis- 
tinguish themselves in every possible way 
—they may receive the thanks of parlia- 
ment for their service—they may have the 
Order of the Bath conferred upon them— 
they may have pensions granted them; 








but they can never enter the doors of this | 
House. If I look round this House, [| 
shall see many individuals whose peerages | 
are owing to the services they have ren- 
dered their country, in the profession of | 
which I have been speaking; and what 
can be more painful to those noble peers 
than to sce those individuals with whom 
they have shared the same perils and the 
same glories in the field of battle, not al- 
lowed to share the same honours in this 
House, nor to transmit to their posterity 
the full reward of their gallant deeds.— 
Great stress has been laid by some noble 
lords on the connexion between Roman 
Catholics and the See of Rome; and it 
it has been argued by the right rev, pre- 
VOL, XIX, 
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late, who has just sat down, and by the 
learned lord behind me, that that species 
of respect which is due from the Catho- 
lics to the pope, renders those Catholics 
unfit to hold civil office in this coun- 
try. I must confess, that I have never 
been able to understand what this 
divided allegiance means, unless it be that 
which applies equally to a Catholic as to 
a Protestant country. The right rev. pre- 
late has said, that there can be no question 
of divided allegiance, as far as regards a 
Catholic country; because the only alle- 
giance that they owe to the pope is a de- 
ference in spiritual matters, and, as in a 
Catholic country, the sovereign owes ex- 
actly the same allegiance, the right rev. 
prelate contends, that no danger is incur- 
red there from the circumstance. But, in 
reply to this, I would say, that, after all, 
the allegiance which a Catholic owes to 
the pope is spiritual only; and, however 
important this may be to him in a religious 
point of view, it is of very small conse- 
quence as far as regards the temporal acts of 
the state and the temporal power of the so- 
vereign., And it by no means follows that 
a Catholic prince, though he may owe a 
spiritual allegiance to the pope, shall be 
disposed on all occasions to submit to that 
authority in those particulars in which it 
would be unjust for him to interfere ; and 
in support of this opinion I may call your 
lordships’ attention to what occurred at no 
very distant period. Joseph 2nd, the Em- 
peror of Germany, who, in a certain sense, 
was a great reformer, did not scruple to 
take somewhat violent measures against 
the Catholic Church; but, at the very 
time that he was employed in putting an end 
to monasteries, and other religious estab- 
lishments, in the hereditary dominions of 
Austria, he was paying the greatest pos- 
sible external respect to the pope. He 
invited his holiness to Vienna, bowed 
down before him as the head of the 
Church, and was delighted to be called 
the Holy Son of the Church, though, at 
the same time, he was doing the very thing 
that he must have known to be most disa- 
greeable tothe pope. His holiness, likewise, 
must have known, that though he might 
make representations and protestations, it 
was entirely out of his power to prevent 
the proceedings of the Emperor, I there« 
fore, my lords, have a right to say, that 
those dangers which really had an exist- 
ence in former times are no longer in 
_— 3 not that the Catholic religion, 
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quasi a religion, is changed, but, because 
that is changed, which is more powerful 
than all of us—the times are changed 
-~a different feeling has spread itself 
throughout Europe; and though some 
noble lords may consider the pope is as 
formidable now as he was in the earlier 
periods of the Christian Church, the real 
fact is, that the Church of Rome, as it 
was in former times, no longer exists. True, 
the pope sits on the same throne that he 
used to do—the ceremonies of the Vatican 
surrounds him as of old—he still holds 
his sway at carnivals, and presides at 
councils de propaganda fide ; but the his- 
tory of Europe for the last century, pre- 
sents the undeniable fact, that the Church 
of Rome is undergoing a gradual deca- 
dence from her former power, until at 
length she has become nothing but a bug- 
bear. For the last hundred and thirty 
years—even from the time of king William 
3rd., if your lordships will look at what 
were the real causes of all the political 
agitations, you will find that they have 
had nothing to do with them. I, there- 
fore, say, that the pope of these days is 
not the pope of former days: and I will 
further say (though I may be twitted for 
the phrase), that this is owing to the march 
of intellect ; and whatever sneers may be 
thrown out against this advance, you may 
as well try to stop the inundation of the 
Nile with the palm of your hand, as to 
check the increase of intellect, and im- 
provement, I do not think the objection 
which has been urged by my noble friend 
(lord Bathurst) is altogether fair towards 
those who support a question of this kind. 
The objection that my noble friend has 
taken is, that the motion embodies no 
specific proposition. This might have 
been a good objection, if this question 
had never been discussed by your lordships 
before ; but it unfortunately happens, that 
the question has been here already, in 
those very forms which my noble friend 
eems to wish on the present occasion. 
Mark the success with which it has been 
attended. One of the propositions that 
have already been before this House, was 
one which I should have thought the most 
timid might have consented to,—that of 
placing the Catholics of England upon 
an equality with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, Thissurely was a practical mea- 


sure enough, aud one against which I can 
see no possible objection; but an objec- 
tion was found to it— We cannot grant 
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this ; because if we do, more will be asked,” 
So, that, because we have once been un- 
just, we must continue to be so, The 
next proposition was that of the intro- 
duction of Catholic peers into this House; 
but here again the same argument sprung 
up, and it was contended, that this could 
not be granted, without more being’ re. 
quired, and that, therefore, it was neces. 
sary to deny this first step.— With respect 
to the general question, it has already 
been twice before your lordships—once in 
1821, and once in 1825;—and on both 
these occasions, the measures proposed 
were rejected. Without pausing to re- 
mark upon the preposterous inconsis- 
tency of requiring those to name _ the 
securities who really think that no se- 
curities at all are necessary, I may say 
that this has been peculiarly the case 
with the two last bills. It would seem, 
therefore, that unless we are able at once, 
to provide some infallible security against 
all the evils which the enemies of emanci- 
pation may be apprehensive of, we are, 
therefore, to be debarred from ever bringing 
the question before the legislature. I do 
think, however, that one favourable omen 
for the Catholic cause is to be drawa 
from the acknowledgment of the noble 
earl (Bathurst), that sooner or later, the 
Catholics must be admitted to a partici- 
pation of the political rights of their fel- 
low-subjects. That opinion no man who 
mingles with society can deny to be just, 
No man can enter into society in this 
country without becoming convinced that 
the question of giving relief to the Catho- 
lics is daily and hourly gaining ground; 
and though the resolution proposed this 
night may not be carried, I cannot avoid 
feeling that this is the last defeat which 
its advocates are doomed to sustain. | 
cannot avoid anticipating, at a period any 
thing but distant, the triumph of those 
principles of reason and justice by which 
this motion is sustained ; a triumph which, 
while it must add to the strength, the 
security and the happiness of the country, 
will at the same time enable us to exhibit 
to foreign nations the spectacle of a free, 
a united, and, therefore, an invincible 
people. 

Earl St. Vincent said, he thought that 
the measure could not be any longer with- 
held. The privileges which were now de- 
manded must sooner or later be granted. 
The exclusion from the enjoyment of 
those privileges was not congenial to the 
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spirit of the British constitution, but had rights and privileges to which they are en- 
been superinduced upon it, at atime in | titled; and I really think that the security, 
which, if necessity demanded such a re- | as well as the prosperity of the empire, 
striction, that necessity had long ceased | depends in a great measure upon the con- 
to exist. The allegiance which the Ca- ! ceding to them those rights and privileges 
tholics bore to their sovereign was quite of which they have been so long debarred. 
distinct from that spiritual allegiance | When, however, a bill for that purpose is 
which the tenets of their religion enjoined brought into this House, and I hope be- 
towards the pope, as head of their church. | fore long, that it may be brought in, I 
In this consideration he was borne out by am anxious that there should be such an 
the fact, that the Catholics who had held arrangement with the See of Rome, as 
high military rank had not laid aside the may enable his majesty to possess the same 
feelings of Englishmen, and made the mi- | authority over the Catholic Church, as 
litary power they possessed subservient to that which is possessed by the sovereign 
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the views of the pope. The Catholic was | of the kingdom of Hanover, and of the 


found, in whatever situation employed, 
ready to maintain the constitution of the 
country, with as much alacrity as any 


other description of his majesty’s subjects. | 


With this statement, he concurred most 


other Protestant states of the continent. 
- Such an arrangement as that, coupled with 
a provision for the Catholic priesthood, 

would, I am confident, remove all causes 
| of dissatisfaction, and add to the security 


heartily in the proposition submitted to | as well as to the prosperity of the country. 
their lordships by the noble marquis. | The Bishop of Lincoln said :—If more 

The Duke of Gloucester.—As I have | than one noble lord, in addressing your 
never, my lords, taken any part before in ; lordships on the present occasion, has 
any of the debates upon this question, I thought it necessary to begin with declar- 
rise to say a few words, in explanation of ing, that his ingenuity does not enable 
the vote which it is my intention to give, him to suggest any thing new on a subject 
in support of the proposition of my noble | which has been so frequently under dis- 
friend. That proposition has been intro- , cussion, it is far more incumbent upon me 
duced by the noble marquis in a speech | to make a similar declaration. But I am 
of so much eloquence and argument, and | anxious to explain very briefly my view of 
has been so ably seconded by the noble | the concessions to which this House will 
viscount, and others who have since ad- | be pledged, not expressly, indeed, but 
dressed your lordships, that I feel it unne- | virtually, by adopting the proposition of 
cessary to trouble your lordships at any | thenoble marquis; and, at the same time, 
length upon the subject; but 1 think, as | to meet his demand, that we should state 
I have hitherto abstained from making | explicitly the danger which we apprehend 
any observation, that it is myduty, on the from making those concessions. My 
present occasion, to explain the reasons of | lords, the danger which I apprehend is 
the vote Iam about togive. After afford- | the same which has been stated by a no- 
ing the subject the utmost consideration, I | ble and learned lord, who lately filled the 
feel, indeed, that I should not do my duty | highest legal office in the sister country— 
if I refrained from supporting the mea- | dangerto the Protestant Establishment; 
sure which my noble friend proposes in and the authority to which I shall appeal, 
the resolution he has submitted to the in proof of the reality of that danger, is 
House. If, in the anxious consideration | the same to which that noble and learned 
I have given to this subject, I could have | lord appealed—the authority of Dr. Doyle. 
perceived any danger likely to accrue | Your lordships may remember that, a few 
either to the Established Church or to the | years since, it was suggested in another 
constitution my family were brought to | place, that the only effectual remedy for 
this country to maintain, from making | the ills of Ireland was an union of the 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, 1 | two churches; and that Dr. Doyle ad- 








may say, without hesitation, that nothing 
on earth could have induced me to lend 
those claims my support. After the most 
attentive consideration, I cannot, however, 
admit that any danger could accrue to 
any class of his majesty’s subjects, from 
granting to the Roman Catholics the 





dressed a letter to the author of that sug- 
gestion, highly applauding the sentiment, 
and stating, that to accomplish such an 
union would prove a less difficult task 
than might at first be supposed. In the 
latter part of this assertion I cannot be- 
lieve $'; Doyle to have been serious. He 
2Q 2 
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could not surely mean to give up the 
claim of his church to infallibility; and 
who, my lords, can be ignorant, that when 
an infallible church professes to unite 
itself with another church, the union must 
be such as Rome in ancient, and France 
in modern, times made with the nations 
which they conquered ; an union in which 
one party has only to exact, and the other 
to make, concessions? But I believe Dr. 
Doyle to be perfectly serious when he 
states his conviction to be, that the per- 
manent pacification of Ireland can only 
be accomplished by an union of the two 
churches ; in other words, that Ireland, 
in order to be tranquil, must become Ro- 
man Catholic. 

The noble marquis has said, that the 
friends of emancipation never contended 
that it would operate like a charm; that 
it would immediately restore tranquillity 
to Ireland. But, surely, my lords, it was 
contended that it would of itself be suffi- 
cient, if not immediately, yet ultimately, 
to produce the desired effect; that when 
the star of emancipation should arise, the 
angry billows would cease to lash the 
shore, the winds would be hushed, and 
every cloud would gradually disappear 
from the face of heaven. But what, my 
lords, is the language held by Dr. Doyle? 
He says that emancipation, of itself, will 
not pacify Ireland; that it will, indeed, 
effect much, but its principal value, in his 
estimation, manifestly is, that it will open 
a passage to ulterior measures. With re- 
spect to the nature of those ulterior mea- 
sures, Dr. Doyle, in the letter to which I 
have alluded, is not very explicit. But, in 
a letter subsequently addressed to a noble 
lord, one of the representative peers of Ire- 
land, he expresses himself more clearly. 
The language in which hestates his opinion 
is not less deserving of the attention of your 
lordships than the opinion itself. It ap- 
pears that the noble lord (lord Farnham) 
had said at a public meeting that the 
Church Establishment must fall if Catholic 
Emancipation was granted. On this Dr. 
Doyle, observes, “I think the Church 
Establishment must fall sooner or later ; 
its merits in Ireland are too well known 
— it has been brought to the light, and its 
works being such as do not bear the light, 
it will, it must, suffer loss, as soon as an 
impartial judgment can be passed upon it. 
Clamour, bigotry, enthusiasm, and a spirit 
of selfishness, constitute its present chief 
support, Jt derives no aid from reason, 
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justice, or public utility.” He then goes 
on to say, that the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims would hasten the fall of the 
establishment, and ends with the following 
remarkable words :—‘ The English people 
are, as yet, but imperfectly acquainted with 
the nature or the viciousness of this estab- 
lishment. We, in Ireland, have been ac- 
customed to view it from our infancy, and 
when men gaze for a considerable time at 
the most hideous monster, they can view 
it with diminished horror; but a man of 
reflection, living in Ireland, and cooll 

observing the workings of the Church Estab- 
lishment, would seek for some likeness to 
it only amongst the priests of Juggernaut, 
who sacrifice the poor naked human vic- 
tims to their impure and detestable idols.” 
Such is the language which Dr. Doyle 
thinks himself warranted in applying to 
an establishment, which contains within 
its bosom, at the present moment, as 
shining examples of learning and piety as 
ever adorned a church. Such is the lan- 
guage which he uses, while his country- 
men are approaching the legislature in the 
character of petitioners. What, then, will 
it be, when the object of their petition is 
attained? When I look at these opinions, 
and consider the quarter from which they 
proceed, do I draw an unwarrantable 
inference, when I conclude, that no sooner 
will the struggle for emancipation cease, 
than the struggle for establishment will 
commence; and that the effect of conces- 
sion will be, not to produce peace, but 
only to change the subject of contention ? 
My lords, I see no mode of avoiding this 
conclusion. It cannot be said that Dr. 
Doyle is ignorant, either of the opinions 
or of the dispositions of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood ; but it may be said, that 
I ascribe undue weight to his opinions, 
and overrate the influence of the priest- 
hood over the minds of the lay population. 
My lords, the evidence of facts convinces 
me that it is scarcely possible to overrate 
that influence. Look at the proceedings 
of that body, of which we have lately 
heard so much —the Roman Catholic 
Association. Is it not manifest that the 
leaders in that assembly are merely the 
organs of the priesthood? Look at what 
took place at the last general election. 
What was the influence then exerted by 
the Roman Catholic clergy? Was it not 
found sufficient to destroy the legitimate 
influence of property ? to break asunder 
the connexion between landlord and 
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tenant—the dissolution of which, in this 
country, I should regard as one of the 
greatest evils which could befal it? And 
are we not told that, whatever might be 
the influence then exerted by the priest- 
hood, it will, in the event of another 
general election, be found to have re- 
ceived a fearful increase? I am now 
speaking of the extent, not of the cha- 
racter, of that influence. On that point I | 
wish to be silent. The sentiments which | 
I have quoted are not peculiar to Dr. | 
Doyle. ‘They are expressed with less force, | 
perhaps, and ability, but not less plainly 
and explicitly, by other members of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. I am, there- | 
fore, compelled, however reluctantly, to | 
agree with Dr. Doyle, that emancipation 
will not tranquillize Ireland—that it will 
be only the prelude to a demand of the 
establishment ; nor is it difficult, my lords, 
to foresee the nature of the arguments 
which will then be used, in order to induce 
your lordships to comply with that ulterior 
measure. You will be told that, whatever 
might be the case in England, the transfer | 
of the ecclesiastical property from the | 
Roman Catholic to the Protestant clergy, | 
was in Ireland an act of gross injustice ; 
that no change had taken place in the 
religious belief of the community, which 
warranted such a transfer ; that, in conse- 
quence of that act of injustice, Ireland has, 
since the Reformation, presented the 
strange anomaly of an establishment, the 
creed of which is professed only by a small 
minority of the population, and you will 
be called upon to undo the wrong com- 
mitted by former legislatures, and to re- 
store the ecclesiastical revenues to the 
ministers of that religion, which is, in fact, 
the religion of the country. These are the 
arguments which will then be urged upon 
you, and lest they should fail to convince 
your understandings, you will be told as 
you are now told, to beware how you trifle 
with the just demands of six millions of 
people. 

Iam aware, my lords, that many per- 
sons ridicule the idea, that any danger 
can arise to the Protestant establishment 
from the repeal of the disqualifying laws. 
According to them, the establishment will 
be endangered, not by the repeal, but by 
the continuance, of those laws, which bind 
the laity to the clergy by giving them a 
common interest. But once remove the 
civil disabilities, once open to the Roman 





| disqualifying laws. 
mire the talent and eloquence of the 








Catholic laymen the avenues to advance- 
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/ment; and we are told, that his ideas will 


expand in proportion as the sphere of his 
active exertion is enlarged, and that the 
natrow spirit of the religionist will give 
place to the generous feelings of am- 
bition, the liberal and enlightened views 
of the competitor for the power and ho- 
nours of the state. We are even told, my 
lords, that, if the disqualifying laws were 
once repealed, the larger portion of the 
Roman Catholic population, far from wish- 
ing to substitute their own, in the place 
of the Protestant Church now established, 
would strongly deprecate such an event. 
I am alluding particularly to the opinions 
expressed in a very able pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘“‘ A Letter to a Protestant,” which 


| was written for the purpose of showing 


that no danger could arise to the Protest- 
ant establishment from the repeal of the 
But much as 1 ad- 


writer, I cannot receive his opinions as the 
opinions of the great mass of the lay po- 
pulation of Ireland. Do they feel no 
anxiety for the restoration of their church 
to its ancient splendour and preeminence ? 
Have they not a direct interest in endea- 
vouring to effect that restoration? It ap- 
pears from the evidence given before the 
committee, which sat upon the state of 
Ireland in 1825, that a large proportion of 
the incomes of the Roman Catholic clergy 
is derived from fees paid for the perform- 
ance of religious rites, and that the fees 
are high, when considered with reference 
to the condition of the payers. Is it cre- 
dible, my lords, that the laity should not 
be anxious to be relieved from the burthen 
of paying, and the clergy from the irksome 
task of demanding these fees? So obvious 
is the inference from this fact, that many 
of the warmest advocates of emancipation 
have always insisted upon the necessity of 
connecting with it a measure, by which a 
maintenance for the Roman Catholic clergy 
was to be provided. Such a measure was 
connected with the Bill of Relief in 1825. 
But, if it had passed into a law, there is 
reasonable ground for doubting whether it 
would have produced the desired effect. 
The question with the Roman Catholic 
clergy is not one of pecuniary compensa- 
tion, but of feeling; they regard them- 
selves as the rightful owners of property, 
of which they have been unjustly de- 
prived, and will not be well content to re- 
ceive as a boon that which they conceive 
themselves entitled to claim as aright. [I 
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have read very recently in one of the pub- 
lic prints, a letter written bya Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, deploring the degraded 
state of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
France, who are mere pensioners of the 
state, deprecating, in the strongest terms, 
the extension of a similar system to the 
Reman Catholic clergy of Ireland, and 
calling upon the legislature to restore to 
them a portion, if not the whole, of the 
possessions, of which they have been de- 
prived. 

But suppose, my lords, that the effect 
anticipated from the repeal of the disqua- 
lifying laws, is produced, and that the 
higher classes of the Roman Catholic 
Jaity—which will be immediately bene- 
fited by the repeal—are thereby separated 
from the priesthood ; will their separation | 
be followed by that of the great mass of 
the lay population? If any reliance can 
be placed on the authority of Dr. Doyle, 
it will not. He says—‘The Catholic 
aristocracy, as they are called, since the 
Penal laws were relaxed, have gradually 
withdrawn themselves from the people ; 
they have shewn, on some occasions, an 
Overweening anxiety for emancipation, at | 
the expense of what the priesthood, and | 
the other classes, deemed the interests, 
if not the principles, of their religion. 
Hence they are looked on with suspicion, | 
and can no longer wield the public mind.” 
The fact here stated by Dr. Doyle—that 
the Roman Catholic aristocracy have lost 
their influence—presents, in my opinion, | 
one of the principal obstacles to the final 
adjustment of this long-agitated question. 
If the Roman Catholic aristocracy and 
clergy in Ireland stood to each other, and 
to the people, in the relation in which, | 
for the good of society, they ought to 
stand, I confess that my apprehension of 
danger from the repeal of the disqualify- 
ing laws would be greatly diminished. 
But so long as the public mind is wielded 
exclusively by the priesthood, so long will 
it be made the instrument of promoting, 
exclusively, the views of the priesthood ; 
and, looking at the common principles of 
human nature—at the peculiar situation 
in which the Roman Catholic clergy are 
placed, and at the peculiar feelings by 
which they must be actuated, I cannot but | 
conclude that the object nearest their 
hearts is the substitution of their own 
church for that which has usurped its , 
place ; or, in Dr. Doyle’s gentler language | 
-—an union of the two churches—an union | 
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which will allay all religious animosity, by 
causing the Protestant to merge in the 
Roman Catholic church. It happened to 
me, my lords, to become an observer of 
political events at a time when the church 
of Rome had fallen from its high and 
palmy state, when its sovereign pontiff, in- 
stead of launching the thunder of the 
Vatican, and causing kings to tremble on 
their thrones, had himself been deprived 

not only of temporal dominion, but of per- 
sonal liberty ; and when in two countries 
in which it had once flourished in wealth 
and splendor, its altars had been over- 
thrown ; its temples desecrated; and its 
ministers driven from their homes to seek 
a precarious subsistence from the bounty 
of strangers. It was impossible, my lords, 
to behold, without the liveliest feelings of 
commiseration, this striking instance of 
the instability of all human greatness ; not 
to sympathise with men who were suffer- 
ing for conscience sake; and, while we 
admired the constancy and cheerfulness 
with which they bore their sufferings, not 
to become more favourably disposed to- 
wards the church of which they were mem- 
bers: not to forget its past history in the 
contemplation of its present fortunes ; not 
to cherish the hope that, in case it ever 
again should raise its head, and regain any 
portion of its former power and greatness, 
it would be found to have profited by the 
lessons of the great teacher of moderation 
and wisdom—adversity ; that, though its 
doctrines would remain unchanged, its 
spirit would be ameliorated; that it would 
no longer attempt to impose fetters on the 
understandings or consciences of men; no 
longer advance those extravagant preten- 
sions, which had rendered it the object of 
distrust and dread to the members of every 
other religious community. My lords, 
since the time to which I allude, events 
have taken place which then appeared to 
be scarcely within the range of proba- 
bility, and the Roman Catholic church 
has been re-established in the countries 
from which its ministers had been ex- 
pelled. But where do I find the symp- 
toms of that ameliorated spirit which I had 
anticipated? Compare the temper of the 
French clergy in the time of Louis 14th, 
and at the present moment :—then they 
maintained with zeal the liberties of the 
Gallican church ; now they appear zealous 
only to surrender them. Look at the 
whole course of their proceedings since 
the restoration of the Bourbons, and then, 
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let me ask, has it not been such as to af-| The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
ford reasonable ground of alarm to all the | would not detain their lordships with any 
friends of religious liberty; reasonable detail of his opinions upon this question. 
ground for concluding that, if they have He could not, however, avoid observing, 
not: yet gone the utmost lengths to which | that the question was rapidly gaining 
the Roman Catholic priesthood ever went, | ground, and that those who were opposed 
they are restrained, less by the want of | to any concession to the Catholics in one 
will, than of power. | session, expressed their cordial assent to 

I make these observations with feelings, | their emancipation in the next. His opi- 
not of exu'tation, but of sorrow. I de- | nions upon the subject were unchanged : 
plore the spirit manifested by the French ; he had full and unlimited confidence in his 
clergy; for, as extremes beget extremes, I | majesty’s government ; but, notwithstand- 








fear that it will give rise to a spirit of irre- | ing the allegiance he owed the noble duke 
at the head of that government, it was not 
possible for him to depart from the opini- 
ons he had already expressed in favour of 


ligion, and thus sow the seeds of future 
disturbance to the peace of France ; and, | 
consequently, of Europe. It would be | 
more agreeable to me to say, as I said 
when the repeal of the Sacramental Test | 
was under discussion, that lapprehended no | 
danger from concession; but when I look | 
to the spirit which prevails among the Ro- | 
man Catholic clergy in foreign countries, | 
and am told, with respect to Ireland, upon | 
authority which I cannot controvert, that 
emancipation will not be the limit of con- | 
cession ;—that it is valuable because it | 
opens a passage to ulterior measures; and | 
I am further told, in no unintelligible lan- 
guage, that these ulterior measures are the 
concession of the Protestant establishment, 
or rather of Protestant belief (for that is 
the true meaning of the union between the 
churches of which Dr. Doyle speaks), I 
am obliged, however reluctantly, to say, | 
that I do apprehend danger from con- | 
cession. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that he | 
took a different view of this question from 
some of the noble lords who had addressed 
the House. It wasasserted, that the con-_ 
cession they were required to make to the 
Roman Catholics would have the effect of 
tranquillizing Ireland. He must. say, 
however, that if it would tranquillize Ire- 
land, which he was not prepared to admit, 
it would, on the contrary, produce a very 
great disturbance here. Whatever ferment 
might exist in Ireland from withholding 
the boon of Catholic emancipation, it was 
a very doubtful matter to him, whether the 
granting it would not produce a much 
greater ferment in this country. For this 
reason, among others, he opposed the mo- 
tion; and though some persons might be 
disposed to call him a bigot, he acted 
according to his real and conscientious 
belief, when he entered his strongest pro- 
test against the resolution recommended 
by the noble marquis. 


| the Catholics. He was quite sure that the 


time would arrive, when the legislature 
must adopt the noble marquis’s resolution, 
or some other measure which would have 
the effect of giving tranquillity to the 
Irish people. When the noble marquis was 
on the ministerial side of the House, he 
ought to have stepped forward and pro- 
posed some measure for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics. If he had done so, and 
made the same exertions in its support 
then, which he used now, he must have 
accomplished the object he had in view. 
As the noble marquis had proposed the 
resolution in a speech of singular ability, 


/ and as he cordially concurred in all the 


arguments he had used, he would content 
himself, on the present occasion, by 
declaring, that his humble exertions should 
never be wanting to the support of the 
cause of the Catholics, and that he gave 
his vote most cordially in support of the 
present resolution. 

The Bishop of Landaff said, he was 
aware there was a progress of opinion in 
this country, which might, at some future 
period, admit of the entertainment of this 
question. But the present time and the 
present disposition of the people of this 
country were not favourable to it. As he 
apprehended that the proposition now 
before the House, as a preliminary measure, 
would not be followed in the sequel by a 
legislative measure of relief, he was adverse 
to the adoption of it. It would only lead 
to the excitement of hopes which would 
not be realized. The doctrine of divided 
allegiance was one which he could not 
reconcile with the allegiance due by good 
subjects to their sovereign. Even Catholics 
themselves had recourse to sophistry in 
their endeavours to explain it, but he 
owned that it was one that had never been 
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sufficiently explained to himself. 
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He did | could check ; which might be perverted to 


not say that the time would never arrive | bad purposes, but which was calculated to 
when concession to Catholics would be | lead to the very best results. He asked 
absolutely necessary, but merely stated a_ their lordships to look at the measures of 


supposition, that such a time might come 
when securities would be proposed and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


conciliation which had been passed in 
latter times, and see whether ‘their conse- 


accepted, and the measure made agreeable | quences had so disappointed the hopes 


and safe to both parties. 
that such a measure would be devised 
hereafter, but in the conviction that there 
was no likelihood of such a measure being 
propounded under our present circum- 
stances, he should oppose the motion. 
The Earl of Dartmouth said, he was 
desirous of seeing the path of honourable 


In the hope | 


| them ? 


ambition opened to Catholic peers and to | 
Catholic gentlemen; but, looking to the | 
proceedings of the Catholic Association, | 


and to the writings of Catholic priests, he 
could not bring himself to believe, that the 
carrying the question would have the 
effect of tranquillizing Ireland. On the 


with which they had been adopted, that 
there was any one of them that they 
wished revoked. Similar apprehensions 
had been entertained when they were pro- 
posed; but had any danger arisen from 
Was the church less firm? Was 
the throne less secure? One of those mea- 
sures, which had the least been given ina 
conciliating spirit, was that in which the 
power of the sword was put within the 
reach of the Catholics. ‘The same fears 
had then been expressed; the learned lord 
(Eldon) who then sat on the woolsack 


looked grave; but he should like to ask 
him, whether the Catholics had so abused 


contrary, he believed that the people of | 


lreland would consider emancipation only | 


as a triumph, and as a step to tle esta- 
blishment of the Romish Church. At the 
same time, he should not be reluctant to 


consent to the experiment being made, if | 
sufficient securities could be given ; and he | 


thought, if the Catholics were sincere in 
their professions, there could be little 
difficulty in finding such securities. 


the power then given them, that he would 
deprive them of it. He had heard froma 
noble prince, that the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation acts had created a great 
sensation. If he had not heard it, he 
should not have known it : he should have 
forgotten it, but for an invitation he had 
received that day to a dinner in commemo- 
ration of it. He was glad to see that the 
opinions of the opposers of the measure 


The Earl of Carnarvon said, he wonder- | had been gradually undergoing a change ; 
ed, since the noble earl was of opinion that | some of the most strenuous of them were 
none of the measures hitherto adopted had | beginning to slide out of their opinions ; 
had the effect of tranquillizing Ireland, | and he hoped soon to be able to say, that 








that he had never thought of trying what 
might be done by means of conciliation. 
The House of Commons had come to a 
resolution, that they would take this 
matter into consideration. His noble 
friend was accused of not having brought 
the subject before the House during the 
last session, but the reason why he had 
not done so was obvious. In the last 
session the House of Commons had come 
to an opinion directly the reverse of their 
present vote ; and that was, in his opinion, 
reason enough why his noble friend had 
not brought it forward last year, and had 
done so in the present. Now, it would be 
remembered, that they had come to this 
decision, not at the call of the administra- 
tion, nor at the suggestion of the Court, 
but under the influence of that which, in 
spite of sarcasm, he would pronounce the 
march of intellect—that which was not a 
new spirit, but as old as the Reformation 
—that which no policy of church or state 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the Church of England, which was endowed 
with every liberal principle, would disdain 
to resort to a system of exclusion, which 
was fitted only for the total ignorance 
that prevailed in the court of Spain ; and 
soon he hoped there would be only a few 
old lawyers and old women who would 
venture to avow such notions. 
these opposers were very much in the 
habit of appealing to the wisdom of our 
ancestors ; he was more disposed to appeal 
to the wisdom of posterity. The ‘march 
of intellect” was the “ order of the day ;” 
two phrases which he resorted to, because 
he thought them admirably adapted to the 
military tone of the present government. 
It was true that we might govern Ireland 
almost as we chose: but we could not 
compel the people to renounce popery, and 
give up their religion. The military esta- 
blishment there rode triumphantly over the 
country, and over our finances; but, 
although we could govern Ireland, she 


Some of 
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could never be conquered. And what 
would be the state of affairs if we should 
be again plunged in the calamities of war 
—if the gallant spirits who had given the 
noble duke at the head of the government 
the brilliant victories he had won should 
remain in moody silence when he might 
have occasion to call for their aid? Ireland 
felt that she was something separate and 
apart from England: there was in all she 
did a sort of centrifugal force, which we 
could only correct by drawing her interests 
closer to us, by measures of conciliation. 
The smallest boon granted now would do 
more good, and be received with more 
good will, than the most important con- 
cession which should be made when cir- 
cumstances might seem to extort it. We 
must, at some time or other, capitulate ; 
and he asked the noble duke whether any 
good general—and he was a good and 
great general—would put himself into 
such a position, when he might not only 
avoid it, but convert all his enemies into 
allies ? He was induced to make these 
observations, in the hope of hearing from 
the learned lord (Redesdale), what princi- 
ple established at the Revolution would be 
deviated from, by agreeing to this resolu- 
tion? He would not seek to support his 
view of the subject, by the authority of 
Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Wyndham, nor to 
revive painful feelings by alluding to the 
loss which the cause had more recently 
sustained. The spirit was the sane, and 
would ever remain so. As to the pertina- 
city with which the Catholics insisted upon 
retaining certain names, he regarded that 
as a mere trifle. It was natural that they 
should cling to their nominal distinctions ; 
and he was not quite sure, that, in laying 
traps for Catholics, we might not be caught 
ourselves. He could not sit down without 
expressing his opinion that his noble 
friend’s manner of introducing this subject 
had been most judicious, calculated to ex- 
cite no jarring opinion, but to bring fairly 
before the House one of the weightiest 
questions it was ever called upon to discuss. 

The debate was then adjourned till to- 
morrow. 
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Rexations witH PortruGar.] Mr. 
E. Davenport requested the attention of 
the House upon a subject of great public 
interest, and upon which he might or 
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might not find it necessary to take some 
ulterior step, according to the answer he 
might receive from the Secretary of State. 
The House was aware, that for some time 
past the accounts from Portugal had been 
of a very distressing character; and the 
feelings of disgust which they had excited 
had not been diminished by the recollection 
that that country, beyond all others in 
Europe, had been influenced by British 
councils. The case seemed briefly to be 
this:—Some three years ago, a prince, 
known only by the precocity of his crimes, 
who, before he had reached the years of 
manhood, was guilty of one of the most 
atrocious murders ever recorded; and who 
had succeeded in imprisoning his father, 
and had nearly usurped his power, was 
sent to expiate these offences, and to 
study the arts of constitutional government 
under that able master, that tried and 
assured friend of free institutions, prince 
Metternich, that celebrated diplomatist, 
who, to other advantages, added that of 
the intimate friendship of his majesty’s 
present Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
As soon as his education was judged to be 
complete—he meant, of course, that of 
the prince, not the minister—he was 
invited to assume the government of his 
native country, and to preside over that 
free constitution, which, to say the very 
least of it, was brought to Lisbon by the 
hand of a British minister, now high in his 
majesty’s confidence. Before, however, 
he was allowed to quit Vienna, he was 
understood to have given the most unequi- 
vocal pledges of allegiance to his sovereign 
and to the new system he had established, 
to the courts of London, Vienna, Paris, 
Madrid, and Rio Janeiro; and, to make 
his regeneration still more evident, and 
| perhaps to obtain letters of pratique as to 
| the soundness of his mind, he took England 
‘in his road, and enjoyed the rare advantage 
of passing some days in the society of the 
| constitutional king of these realms. Soon 
after reaching Portugal he took the oaths 
to the constitution ; but scarcely was that 
_ceremony concluded, when, with a perfidy 
without example in modern times, and 
‘which would have done justice to the most 
celebrated models of antiquity, he threw 
‘off the mask, dissolved the Cortes, the 
only organ of the constitution, and set on 
| foot a rigorous persecution against all who 
| were supposed favourable to that new order 
‘of things, which he had just sworn to 
/maintain. The consequences were dismay 
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and confusion, without parallel since the 
days of the French Revolution; the un- 
happy constitutionalists flying to the 
Tagus to seek an asylum in any ship des- 
tined to any port, so that they might 
escape the fangs of that apostolical Nero ; 
and this moment of horror and agony was, 
he grieved to say, the one of all others 
selected for withdrawing the British troops : 
even the forts on the Tagus were surrender- 
ed: and among others the Bugio, which 
was the key to Lisbon, was given up, and 
turned into a state dungeon. Now he 
begged to be distinctly understood as 
being no advocate of war. Nothing he 
had said had any such tendency ; it was 
the want of a vigorous, humane, and 
generous policy which he lamented ; and 
he must ever think that the removing of 
troops at so terrible a moment, and thus 
for the sake of a few paltry pounds com- 
promising millions-worth of national 
bonour, was as inconsistent with sound 
policy, as it was with the humanity of the 
British character. It left behind it the 
appearance of a cold-blooded, unfeeling, 
transaction; and this feeling was not 
diminished bya report, that an officer of 
high rank, holding a lucrative but useless 
office, had held language here, and written 
letters to persons in Don Miguel’s con- 
fidence, urging them to persevere; and 
thus tending to cast imputations of 
treachery, which it was quite impossible 
to believe could have any foundation. 
Now the information he would ask, was, 
first on what conditions, and in trust for 
whom, were the forts in the Tagus sur- 
rendered ?—what steps were taken previous 
to their surrender, to obtain payment of 
the money due to us for the troops ?—and 
lastly, in what relation do we now stand 
with the Portuguese government ?7—Were 
we bound to support the usurper, or were 
we not rather bound to use our influence 
against him, and in favour of our ally ? 
Mr. Secretary Peel regretted that the 
hon. gentleman had not confined himself to 
a mere statement of the questions which he 
intended to ask, instead of having intro- 
duced a mass of observations and com- 
ments. He would answer the hon. gen- 
tleman’s three questions in a plain and 
distinct manner. In answer to the first 
question, as to the forts given up, he had 
to state, that before the arrival of Don 
Miguel, it was determined by the British 
government—all fear of the invasion of 
Portugal having been removed—that the 
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British troops should be withdrawn. And 
he begged to remind the House, that those 
troops were sent to Portugal, in fulfilment 
of an ancient treaty, for the purpose of 
preventing invasion. They were not sent 
to that country to support any form of 
government. The time had arrived when 
the apprehended danger was at an end, 
and those troops were, of course, with- 
drawn; and as a necessary consequence 
of that step, the evacuation of these forts 
took place. He thought the hon. member 
must agree with him, that nothing could 
be more contrary to the principle on which 
that expedition was sent to the shores of 
Portugal, than to keep those troops there 
when all idea of invasion had ceased. 
The hon. gentleman then asked him, 
whether this government expected pay- 
ment of the sum due from Portugal to 
Great Britain, on the condition of the 
forts being given up? In answer to that, 
he had only to say, that he should be 
sorry if England had set so bad an exam- 
ple before Europe, as to keep those for- 
tresses until payment of that debt was 
effected. The original condition remained 
in full force, as to the payment of that 
debt. The sum due was not halfa million 
of money; it amounted to about 160,000/. 
For that sum this country had a right to 
prefer a claim; but he could not think, 
that, under any circumstances, it would 
have been prudent for Great Britain to 
keep possession of those forts until that 
debt was liquidated. With respect to the 
third question,—namely, “what is the state 
of the relations at present subsisting be- 
tween this country and Portugal?” he 
had to inform the hon. gentleman, that, 
at this moment, the political functions of 
the English Ambassador at Lisbon were sus- 
pended. The instructions which had been 
sent to the British Ambassador, were, he 
conceived, sufficiently manifested by this 
fact. As some allusion had been made 
by the hon. gentleman with respect to the 
education of Don Miguel at Vienna, he 
wished to state, that the Ambassador of 
Austria at Lisbon had acted entirely in 
concurrence with the sentiments of the 
English government. He believed that 
the course taken by the Court of Austria, 
and by the Austrian Ambassador, was pre- 
cisely the same as that pursued by the 
British Court. The hon. gentleman had 
made a most serious charge against an 
individual who had not an opportunity to 
defend himself. Now, he must say, that 
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when hon. gentlemen preferred accu- | repair an accidental omission. 
he could know nothing of the supposed 


sations of that kind against any person, 


whatever his rank or situation, they ought | 
to weigh, with scrupulous exactness, the | 
evidence on which charges of so grave a' 


nature were founded. No gentleman 
ought lightly to make a charge of murder 
in the British senate, when the person 
thus assailed had no opportunity of de- 
fending himself. 

Sir J. Macintosh said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction the declaration of the 
tight hon. gentleman, that the British 
government, as well as the other govern- 
ments of Europe, had suspended all diplo- 
matic intercourse with the present rulers 
of Portugal. Such a suspension amounted 
to a declaration, that the present chief of 
that country was a rebel and an usurper, 
and to an approbation of the noble efforts 
of those faithful Portuguese, who had 
taken up arms against that atrocious 
usurpation, in defence of the cause of 
legitimate authority and constitutional 
liberty. He fervently prayed for the suc- 
cess of that glorious resistance pronounced 
to be lawful by the unanimous voice of 
Europe. Whatever might he his opinion 
about the moment chosen for our evacua- 
tion of Portugal, he rejoiced, on one 
account, that it had occurred so early. 
We had been told in the last and present 
year, that the Portuguese people were 
enamoured of servitude; that they loved 
even the despotism of Don Miguel ; that 
England had imposed a constitution on 
them, and crammed it down their throats. 
The people of Portugal had now belied 
those assertions. Since the departure of 
the British army, they had risen to assert 
their liberty, to destroy tyranny, to over- 
throw usurpation, and to maintain the 
authority of their lawful prince. Even, 
if fortune should not crown their efforts, 
(which, God forbid), they had done 
enough to vindicate their character, and 


to justify that interposition of England, | 


which was indeed no more than the bare 
observance of treaties, but which seemed 
to be obnoxious to many in this country, 
merely because that observance inciden- 
tally led us to give countenance and help 
to attempts made by a monarch to give 
liberty to his subjects. Events seemed as 
if they had been disposed for the express 
purpose of illustrating the impartial fidelity 
with which England had observed her 
engagements to Portugal. 


Mr. Secretary Peel said, he wished to | 
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letters; he could not say whether such 
letters were or were not written; but this 
he could state most explicitly, that no in- 
dividual had any authority to speak the 
opinion of the British government except 
the British Ambassador. He would add 
further, that if any person supposed that 
government viewed the conduct lately 
pursued in Portugal with any feelings 
other than those manifested by the sas- 
pension of the British Ambassador’s func- 
tions, he entirely misconceived what was 
felt by the government generally, and by 
every individual of which it was composed. 
Mr. £. Davenport said, there was not 
an individual acquainted with the affairs 
of Portugal, who entertained the slight- 
est doubt of the charge which he had 
made in the early part of his observations. 
Lord Liverpool had stated to a friend of 
his, that he had not a doubt of the fact. 


Sucar Durttrs.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he rose for the purpose of moving for 
the continuance of the existing Duties 
on Sugar for another year. During the 
early part of the session, attempts had 
been repeatedly made to revise the ex- 
isting law, and to make some arrange- 
ment, with respect to the sugar duties, 
which would be more satisfactory to all 
the parties concerned. It was unneces- 
sary for him to enter into the details of 
the various plans which were proposed to 
| effect this object, since none of them had 
/ been found to conciliate the approbation 
|of those for whose benefit they were in- 
tended, and, as against all of them sub- 
i stantial objections might be urged. To 
some of them he was not indisposed to 
give his support; but, as they went to pro- 
duce a material reduction of duty, and as 
none of the arrangements held out the 
slightest expectation of repairing, until a 
distant period, the great loss which the 
revenue was likely to sustain, under these 
circumstances, he had deemed it most 
prudent to propose the continuance of 
those duties for another session. The 
House must be aware of the large revenue 
derived from sugar, and could not but 
feel, that under circumstances even of the 
most favourable nature for that purpose, it 
was a commodity which could not be smug- 
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gled. In considering the duty, therefore, 
they had no allowance to make fora probable 
increase of smuggling. The average an- 
nual sum paid for duties on sugar, amount- 
ed to 4,500,000/.; and, he was sure, that 
whatever opinions might be entertained by 
individuals, as to the amount of protection 
granted to one species of sugar over ano- 
ther, still those opinions, when the ques- 
tion was practically considered, must be 
overcome by the recollection, that any per- 
son holding his situation ought not lightly 
to hazard a large amount of duties, which 
had been long continued, and was easily 
enforced and collected. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he had given his 
best attention to the subject, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the anomalies of the 
system, and giving satisfaction to all par- 
ties. A proposition was made last year 
by those interested in the question, the 
nature of ‘which was already before the 
public. He should abstain from entering 
into the details of that plan, because when 
it became his duty to meet the refiners, 
and other parties who had interest in it, he 
found, after maturely considering the sub- 
ject, that it was his duty to reject what 
was proffered. He followed up that by 
another proposition, in some respects simi- 
lar to that to which he had referred, but in 
others extremely different. In that plan 
he did not contemplate the restoration of 
bounties, as they had existed a few years 
before. After giving much consideration 
to the subject, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion, that the ‘only efficient plan would 
be one founded on the principle of a re- 
duction of duty. The plan which he had 
at that time considered, he did not communi- 
cate either to the East or West India in- 
terest. He had abstained from making 


that communication, until the sanction of 


government was obtained. He therefore 
had proposed a reduction to the amount 
of 7s. per cwt; that was, from 27s. to 20s. 
on West-India sugar. His next proposi- 
tion was, thatthe duty on East-India sugars 
should be lowered 5s., and that foreign 
sugars should be admitted at a duty of 28s., 
and be bonded at a much lower rate. 
This proposition was favourably cousider- 
ed by his right hon. friend, and other 
members of the government.—He knew 
there were many persons who would ob- 
ject to the proposition he had adverted to, 
on the ground of its not being a sufficient 
reduction; but, under existing circum- 
stances, he could not see how a greater 
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reduction could be made. He was con- 
vinced that a reduction of the duties 
would tend to increase the consumption, 
He had seen a calculation which made 
the quantity of ‘sugar consumed in this 
country amount to twenty-two pounds for 
each person inthe year. But this must 
be extremely inaccurate, for, in our very 
workhouses, the quantity was thirty-four 
pounds a head; and in private houses, 
the allowance was fifty-two pounds. This 
was a proof that nothing but a high duty 
checked the consumption of sugar. But, 
if this calculation were wrong as far as 
England was concerned, it was perfectly 
ridiculous with respect to Ireland. Three 
pounds was the quantity allowed, by the 
calculation, to each individual in that 
country. He was not prepared to propose 
that the duties on East and West Indian 
sugar should be equalized, but in every 
other article he thought there should be a 
difference between East and West Indian 
produce. By a bill which he had prepar- 
ed, and meant to bring in after the recess, 
but which he supposed either his right 
hon. friend, the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, or the great unknown, 
who was not yet appointed, would now 
bring before the House—he had intended 
to put this principle in practice—to admit 
East-India cotton as freely as West-Indian, 
and indeed to retain no exception but the 
articles of sugar and coffee——He thought 
that, in regard to East and West India 
produce, the parties interested were equally 
mistaken. If he were called upon to 
give advice to the West-Indian proprie- 
tors, he would tell them, that it was well 
to forego a distinction, which only tended 
to keep alive animosity, and was a perpe- 
tual theme of mutual accusation and in- 
vective. He did not think that it would 
affect the profit of the West-Indian pro- 
prietor; but even if it did, the benefit 
which would arise from the removal of 
this distinction would amply compensate 
for a loss which would be very trifling. 
Some of the refiners had suffered deeply 
from the present system. Sugar from 
Cuba and Brazils would have found its 
way to the emporium of this country, if 
it had not been for the exclusive system. 
Cuba produced ninety thousand and the 
Brazils sixty thousand tons. To carry the 
cargoes of such countries would have con- 
ferred a benefit on our shipping. If he 
were asked, whether a departure from the 
system would not be productive of a re- 
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duction in the revenue, he would reply, | fore, as long as the East-India Charter 
that it appeared to him that it would | remained in suspense, this subject could 
cause but a little decrease in the revenue | not be fairly investigated. Hecalled upon 
that year, and that there would be an aug- | the House to recollect that, by admitting 


mentation of revenue in every other year. 
In his opinion, a plan might be formed on 


| 


| 


the sugar of the Mauritius, they were con- 
ferring a benefit on the foreign slave-trader, 


the basis of reduction of duty, which | at the expense of the negro population of 


would be found beneficial to the West- 
Indian grower, and to the East-Indian 
produce, which would protect the refiner, 
and prove advantageous to the shipping 
interest of the country. 

Mr. Whitmore said, he could not think 
that there ought to be any difference be- 
tween the duties on East and West Indian 
sugar. He would ask why, in two posses- 
sions belonging to the same country, 
there should be any such difference? As 
to the prescriptive right of the West-India 
proprietors, it would be recollected, that 
the present duties were settled in 1815, 
not by a discussion in that House, but by 
the parties interested. The question must 
stand upon justice, and not upon prescrip- 
tive rights. It had been often said, that 
sugar could not be produced in any part 
of our possessions in the East Indies. 
Bishop Heber, alluding to the ignorance 
which prevailed in this country with 
respect to Indian affairs, said, that the 
assertion that no sugar was raised in India 
might be contradicted by the mere 
cockneys of Calcutta, and pointed out 
places in which the raising of sugar was a 
part of the industry of the country. The 
admission of sugar upon fair terms would 
greatly promote the trade of this country 
with the Indies. In 1814, the first year 
of the free-trade system, the exports of 
this country to the East Indies amounted 
to 1,696,000. ; in 1826 they amounted to 
4,887,000/. Was not this a proof of the 
truth of his position? There was a popu- 
lation of eighty millions in India, who had 
been proved to entertain none of those 
prejudices which had been falsely ascribed 
to them, and which it had been said would 
prevent their purchasing our goods. Their 
poverty, and not their prejudices, had 
hitherto prevented them. He should feel 
it his duty to propose, that there should be 
no greater duty on East-Indian than on 
West-Indian sugar, and to take the sense 
of the House on the subject. 

Mr. Bernal begged the House to recol- 
lect, in considering the difference between 
the duties on East and West Indian 
produce, that no man could possess a yard 
of land in the East Indies ; and that there- 


| 
| 








our own colonies. It ought also to be 
recollected that, in proportion as they 
limited the gains and abilities of the 
master, in the same proportion they were 
likely to deteriorate the condition of the 
servant. It was a gross delusion to suppose 
that the West-India proprietors put large 
sums of money into their pockets, by the 
sugar bounties: but he had no objection 
to have the whole amount stated, and if 
it were found to be too great, let the 
duties be withdrawn. He contended, that 
the revenue would be considerably im- 
proved by the reduction of the duties on 
West-India sugar, which were nearly 100 
per cent. He begged his hon. friend not 
to press his amendment to a division, but 
to wait until next year. 

Mr. Hume expressed his entire concur- 
rence in the view taken of this subject by 
the late President of the Board of Trade. 
His able speech was an additional proof 
of the loss which the country had sustained, 
in being deprived of his valuable services. 
He trusted that the liberal principles 
which the right hon. gentleman had so 
ably supported would be followed by his 
successor. With respect to the sugar 
duties, he did hope that government would 
consider the propriety of not keeping them 
at their present amount. So far from a re- 
duction being injurious to the revenue, it 
would prove highly beneficial, by the 
increase of consumption. This was seen 
in the case of the reduction of the duties 
on wine. He would contend, that if the 
nine hundred thousand pounds of sugar 
exported were consumed in this country, 
as they would be if the duties were reduced, 
it would more than make good the defici- 
ency created by the reduction. The same 
might be said of most other necessary 
articles. Thus, if in the article of tea the 
duty were reduced 25 per cent., the con- 
sumption would be so increased, that the 
revenue would gain by it. The consump- 
tion of sugar depended on the price. Last 
year there was a deficiency in the consump- 
tion of three hundred thousand pounds, 
owing to the increase of price. He con- 
tended, that an equalization of the duties 
on East and West India sugars would be 
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a nullity; for the price would be regulated 
by the prices at Hamburgh. The price of | 
what remained in this country would | 
depend on the amount exported. He saw 
no reason why all foreign sugars should 
not be admitted ; for the price here would 
depend on the price abroad. We should 
imitate the practice of the Dutch, who 
understood the principles of commerce as 
well as any nation, but never made an 
difference in the duties on East and West 
India sugars. If proper encouragement 
were given to East-India sugars, we should 
have a supply from thence equal to the 
demand ; but at present that supply was 
limited, because no market was opened for 
it here. They were bound in justice to 
reduce the duties on West-India sugars, 
which had been increased from time to 
time, on the understanding that they 
should be reduced at the end of the war; 
and there was the less excuse, as the 
observance of good faith in this instance 
would advance the interest of the country. 

Mr. J. Stewart said, that if encourage- 
ment was given to the East-India sugar- 
trade, we should have a supply to any 
amount that might be required, and have 
a mart opened for our staple commodities, 
The demand for some of these, such as 
copper and lead, in India was scarcely 
worth mentioning; because they had 
nothing to return but articles which we 
would not take. The improvements in 
our cotton trade had already stopped every 
loom in India; and it was not fair that we 
should shut them out from a mart for the 
only staple they could give us. Under 
these circumstances, he would support the 
amendment. 

Mr. F. Buxton expressed his surprise, 
that any hon, member should wish for the 
introduction of foreign sugar. If honour- 
able members knew the horrors of slavery 
connected with its produce, they could not 
give it anyencouragement. Heconsidered 
that we were in some degree pledged 
against any such encouragement. At the 
Congress of Vienna, it was agreed, by those 
nations favourable to the abolition of the 
slave-trade, that if France, Spain, and 
Portugal continued that traffic, their sugars 
would not be received. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the comforts of the slave- 
population depended on the high price of 
sugar; for it was proved by experience, 
that in proportion as sugar was cultivated, 
the condition of the slave was rendered 





worse, and vice versa, As to competition 
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betweeen East and West India sugars, it 
was idle to talk of their coming into the 
market on similar terms. The East-India 
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| sugar was shut out from the English 


market, and had only its chance of the 
foreign market. 

Mr, Bright was glad that ministers con- 
sidered themselves as a new government, 
and took time to consider this question, 
The wide distinction between the West 
and the East Indies was, that the West 
Indies were cultivated by British capital. 
This country had monopolized the supply 
of stores to the West Indies, by preventing 
the direct supply from America ; the West 
Indies, therefore, had a peculiar claim on 
this country. Besides, the West Indians 
had a pledge, that the bounty on the ex- 
portation of sugars should be augmented 
in proportion to the duty on importation. 
The East Indies stood on a very different 
footing. He hoped the government would 
not be led away by idle theories, but would 
deal with the question like practical states- 
men. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he must explicitly 
deny, that any of the alterations to which 
allusions had been made, had taken place, 
without proper deliberation as to their 
consequences upon our colonial relations. 
He concurred in the proposed postponement 
because he knew that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had devoted himself to the 
consideration of the subject, and had care- 
fully investigated all its bearings upon the 
West-India interest, the shipping interest, 
and, aboveall, the interests of the great bulk 
of the consumers of sugar in this country. 
If it could be afforded at a cheaper rate to 
those whose habits had rendered it one of 
their most essential commodities, it was 
desirable it should be so. He was glad 
that his right hon. friend had that night 
delivered his able view of this question ; 


because it was on his part, as well as on 


that of his right hon. friend, a redemption 
of their promise of last year, to introduce 
this subject for consideration, with regard 
to the whole of the important interests 
connected with it. If it were possible totake 
off between one third and one fourth of 
the duty on sugar, the result might prove a 
great relief to the West-India planter, in 
the increased consumption which it would 
create, a new demand would be induced, 
and the pressure upon the old of the new 
markets of Berbice, Demerara, and the 
coast of Guiana would be relieved. When 
he looked at the present state of affairs, 
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he was not sorry for this postponement ; 
for, in the state of the public revenue, 
with a finance committee sitting, it was 
right that his hon. friend should not, be- 
fore he saw what was to be his income 
and expenditure, surrender a revenue 
amounting to near one million sterling. 
Although he was sanguine that the alter- 
ation would not diminish the revenue, but 
increase it, by augmenting the consump- 
tion, still, as they were dealing with a 
revenue of four or five millions, it was 
prudent to let the matter stand over 
for another year, The hon. member for 
Rochester had argued the question of East- 
India sugars fairly, when he candidly 
admitted, that he was not one of those 
who viewed with alarm the effect of the 
admission of a certain portion of East- 
India sugars into this country. Indeed, 
he believed, that a limited quantity of the 
finer East-India sugar might be safely ad- 
mitted into the market. So long as the 
East Indies remained in its present state 
as to colonization, any great increase of 
supply was not to be apprehended. But 
he agreed, that there was a ground of dis- 
tinction between the East and the West 
Indies, and that they ought to be cautious 
how they dealt with the vested interests 
of the West-India capitalists. With re- 
spect to the Mauritius sugar, it should be 
recollected, that this country was bound 
by the treaty, by which it was surrendered, 
to admit its sugars on the same terms as | 
those of its own colonies. As to the en- 
couragement of the sugars of foreign 
colonies, nothing more was intended than 
to allow them to be brought here to be 
refined, whereas, they had before been 
carried to different places on the continent 
for that purpose, whereby the British re- 
finer was deprived of a lucrative trade. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it woula not become him, after the state- 
ments of his right hon. friends, to say 
much more than that he concurred in the 
general tenor of their observations. He 
was sensible of the great importance of 
this question in all its bearings: he ad- 
mitted, that an inereased consumption 
would make up for a diminished duty, still 
he was bound to pause before he risked 
the loss of a million of his means. He 
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was satisfied that general benefit would 4 
ensue from the postponement of this 
question for another year. 

Mr. Whitmore proposed as an amend- 





ment, that after the resolution declaratory 
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of the expediency of continuing the duties 
for another year, should be added the 
words—“ save and except the duties on 
sugars imported from the East Indies.” 
The amendment was withdrawn, and the 
original resolution agreed to, 
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Roman Catnonic Cxiatims.] The 
order of the day being read, for resuming 
the adjourned debate, on the Resolution 
moved by the marquis of Lansdowne, 

Lord Colchester rose and said :—My 
Lords, although this important subject has 
frequently undergone discussion in parlia- 
ment during the last twenty years, and al- 
though the progress of the present debate 
has not produced much new matter either 
of fact or of argument, nevertheless, in de- 
ference to the opinion of the House of 
Commons, expressed in a resolution for- 
mally communicated to us, I am desirous 
of stating, briefly and plainly, the reasons 
which oblige me to refuse my consent to 
the present motion. 

The form of proceeding by which this 
question has been introduced to our no- 
tice, has, indeed, a character of novelty ; 
but I think that even this merit cannot 
contribute much to its success. Year 
after year, specific and detailed measures 
have been presented to us, with securities 
and without securities, and of every various 
kind which could be thought likely to fa- 
cilitate their favourable reception; and 
because all these have successively failed, 
it seems now to be thought, by a singular 
process of reasoning, that this House may 
consistently adopt this measure as a whole, 
of which it had hitherto rejected every as- 
signable part. The substantial purpose of 
this resolution to which our concurrence 
is desired, under whatever aspect it may 
be exhibited, is, to make a great and es- 
sential change in our constitution, and in 
a Protestant state to give equal political 
powers to the professors of another form 
of religion, who are bound, in conscience 
and duty, to endeavour to destroy our 
own. And, if to preserve the religious 
peace of the country be a state concern— 
as it unquestionably is—this object surely 
cannot be attained by putting equal arms 
into the hands of the defenders of its 
established constitution, and also of its as- 
sailants. 

Of such a change, however, as that 
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which is now contemplated, let us examine | 
more distinctly, and by the standard of 
political expediency, what are the proba- 
bilities of advantage which it holds out to 
the Protestant portion of the United 
Kingdom ; what would be its advantage 
specially to Ireland; and what benefits 
would be derived from adopting the policy 
of foreign states placed in a similar situa- 
tion. To the Protestant portion of the 
United Kingdom, how can such a change 
be beneficial or even indifferent? Is it to 
the Established Church? Is it to the 
Protestant Dissenters? Can those of the 
Established Church desire to see a rival 
hierarchy introduced with equal authority, 
and exercising a legalized jurisdiction 
over the different classes of inhabitants in 
each diocese ?—or to see a new principle 
of religious difference introduced into 
every corporate election ?—or to introduce 
into the formation of parliament, and the 
conduct of parliamentary affairs, a new 
combination of persons hovering and 
shifting from side to side, as the contend- 
ing parties of the day may happen to 
court their alliance, and purchase their 
occasional aid by increasing their lasting 
preponderance ? 

In the next place, can such a change be 
desired by the Protestants who dissent 
from the Established Church, after that 
casual bond is dissolved, which recently 
united them with the Roman Catholics, 
in pursuit of an object, which, so far as 
regards the Dissenters, no longer exists ? 

The Protestant Dissenters are an intel- 
ligent and well-informed class of men ; and 
they well know, that, of all Christian sects, 
they and their tenets are most obnoxious 
to the Church of Rome. They well know 
the spirit of encroachment which actuates 
that church in the pursuit of power once 
placed within its reach. They well know 
the formidable character of that power 
over the minds and actions of those whom 
it governs; that the priest, armed with 
the tyranny of confession, and the terrors 
of excommunication, appears to his servile 
followers as their God ; and that, in pros- 
trate subjection to the priest, no Roman 
Catholic can (in the ordinary phrase) say 
that his soul is his own. It is impossible 
that Protestant Dissenters can desire to 
see such a domination re-established, of 
which they must be the first victims. 

Much has been said in this debate, of 
the antiquated state of the doctrines of 





the Church of Rome, and the mitigation 
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of their rigors by those who profess them 
in modern times. But, my lords, all Eu- 
rope has witnessed, within the scope even 
of the present century, and within the last 
twenty years, the most mischievous doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, politically 
mischievous, proclaimed and re-asserted 
by the highest Roman Catholic authori- 
ties. 

The last sovereign pontiff, in his circu- 
lar letter of 1808, addressed to the foreign 
ministers then resident in Rome, upon the 
subject of religious worship in France, de- 
clares, that the Church of Rome abhors 
toleration; and in his circulars of the 
same year, addressed to his cardinals and 
clergy throughout Italy, prohibits the tak- 
ing any oaths of unqualified allegiance to 
any other sovereign. 

In England the vicar apostolic, and Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of the midland dis- 
trict, in 1821, by a solemn judgment de- 
livered upon the bills then pending in par- 
liament, declared that no Roman Catholic 
could, upon oath, disavow the deposing 
power, nor disclaim their desires and en- 
deavours to weaken, disturb, and over- 
throw the Protestant religion—not, indeed, 
the Protestant Church Establishment—but 
the one body overthrown, how long the 
other would survive, your lordships cannot 
be at a loss to decide. And the reports of 
your own committee, in 1825, and the re- 
port of the Commission of Education in 
Ireland, in 1827, clearly prove, that the 
dispensing power, as to oaths, is still 
maintained to its fullest extent, and with- 
out any practical limitation. 

With respect to the distinction between 
spiritual and temporal power, so much 
relied upon by some of its advocates, 
the Church of Rome herself has never 
defined it. Every one knows that excom- 
munication is an act of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion ; and every one knows also that its 
effects are also temporal. Upon the latest 
parliamentary elections in Ireland, all such 
distinctions were notoriously disregarded ; 
and electioneering exhortations, and elec- 
tioneering denunciations, were delivered 
by the priests, in their chapels, and from 
their altars. 

Nor, if we look to the individual cha- 
racter of those by whom these powers are, 
in our own times, exercised, and by whom 
it may be supposed that their rigour might 
be mitigated—shall we discover any gua- 
rantee for such moderation, either in those 
who have been imported from Coimbra or 
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Salamanca, or among those who are edu- 
cated, at the public expense, in the royal 
college of Maynooth— where prevarication 
upon oath, and treason and cabal, appear 
to have thriven, in recent times, most 
abundantly. 

These, my lords, are not antiquated and 
by-gone opinions and doctrines; they are 
all promulgated and spread abroad within 
our own times, and under our own ob- 
servation. We have the Pontifical Circu- 
lar of 1808, throughout Italy—the mani- 
festo of the priests of the midland district 
of England in 1821—the whole mass of 
recorded evidence on oath, taken before 
your committee on the State of Ireland in 
1825—the report of the Education Com- 
mission in 1827—and the Class Book 
then and stil] in use, to this very hour, at 
Maynooth. These are the living doc- 
trines of those who now ask you for more 
power to enforce them; these are the 
springs of action which animate all their 
exertions ; and in these I certainly do not 
see the materials for increasing the sta- 
bility of the Protestant Establishment, or 
the general concord and satisfaction of all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. 

If, therefore, this projected change in 
our constitution holds out no expectation 
of probable benefit to the Protestants of 
the United Kingdom, whether of the Esta- 
blished Church, or to those who dissent 
from it, shall we, nevertheless, adopt it for 
the sake of those separate benefits and 
blessings so much insisted on, which it is 
expected to bestow upon the population of 
Ireland? Will it, in fact, tranquillize 
Ireland? For the tranquillity of Ireland, 
it has ever appeared to me that other mea- 
sures, widely different from this project, 
are urgently and indispensably necessary. 
In the first place, let security for life and 
property be established by the strong arm 
of the law; so that neither gentleman nor 
householder in Ireland need to barricade 
his dwelling before the sun goes down, in 
order that he and his children may sleep 
in safety. For it is a national disgrace to 
us all, that no administration—ever since 
we became one nation by the Union—has 
ever discharged this first and paramount 
duty of every civilised state towards its 
subjects. Let this blessing, therefore, be 
no longer delayed; and let there be a 
prompt, steady, uniform, vigilant, and ef- 
fectual, execution of the laws, to protect 
the peaceable and industrious of all classes ; 
for “no people under the sun,” it has 
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been truly said, “love equal and indif- 
ferent justice better than the Irish.” And 
let the illustrious person now happily at 
the head of his majesty’s government, 
distinguish the era of his power, and add 
this to the other glories of his public life, 
by extending to the inhabitants of what is 
more peculiarly his native country, the 
same shield of civil protection which makes 
life and property secure in every other 
part of the British empire. 

Until life and property are secure, it is 
in vain to expect that British capital, so 
often and so earnestly invoked, but hither- 
to invoked in vain, will ever visit the shores 
of Ireland. But, when every man may be 
confident that he shall reap in safety the 
fruits of his own toil, enterprise will spring 
up in every direction. Let him but find 
the market of England open for his recom- 
pense, without a rival importation of fo- 
reign produce to undersell him, and tillage 
will spread itself over lands hitherto un- 
cultivated; and it will be found better 
policy for our domestic wealth and inde- 
pendence to seek our supplies of subsist- 
ence from Ireland than from Poland, or 
from any other foreign country on the 
continent of Europe. And the surplus in- 
dustry, which tillage, or the extension of 
manufactures, may not at first call into im- 
mediate activity, may be turned to account 
by employing it for a time upon the exe- 
cution of public works for the agricultural 
and commercial improvement of the coun- 
try; to be set on foot, indeed, at the out- 
set by public aid, but that aid limited, at 
the same time, by the condition of a due 
share of local contribution ; works such as 
have within the last five-and-twenty years, 
by similar means, so signally improved the 
northern districts of Scotland. 

Employment, as was truly said by the 
noble duke in the late discussion upon the 
distressed state of Ireland, is the great de- 
sideratum for the superabundant popula- 
tion of Ireland; and that principle being 
adopted, we may be assured that the vigi- 
lance and activity of his majesty’s govern- 
ment will embrace the earliest practicable 
opportunity, and the best practical means, 
for carrying that principle into full execu- 
tion. 

To accomplish the tranquillity of Ire- 
land, what is falsely and absurdly called 
Roman Catholic Emancipation is not the 
true and appropriate remedy. 

The disturbances which have so long 
ee and which still unhappily exist 
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in, many parts of Ireland, have their root 
in causes widely different. They are 
proved, by the sworn evidence taken three 
years ago before your own committee, to 
arise out of the state of property, and the 
state of society, in these districts ; and out 
of the restless endeavours of the miserable 
occupant to invade and control the rights 
of the lawful owner; to prescribe who 
shall, or shall not, be his tenant; whom 
he shali, or shall not, employ as his cotter, 
or his labourer; and the emancipation 
which is really nearest to the peasant’s 
heart is emancipation from the payment of 
rent and tithes. To relieve him from 
their unreasonable pressure much has 
been done of late by the enactment of 
many beneficial laws, and mainly by the 
Tithe Composition act; but much more 
remains to be done by cautious, steady, 
and prudent, legislation, -with a constant 
and persevering attention to the wants of 
the people. 

And, although religious differences may, 
and do too frequently, exasperate the feel- 
ings of the people, and aggravate those 
disturbances and outrages, yet that they 
are not the generating cause of their exist- 
ence, is demonstrably proved by the fact, 
that these outrages prevail more in the 
central and southern parts of Ireland, 
where the population are almost all uni- 
formly Roman Catholics; and less in the 
northern counties, where the numbers of 
each persuasion being more equally ba- 
Janced, the conflict migk. e more natu- 
rally expected , for I would ask from many 
now present who know it—Is it not in the 
central and southern counties that the Ro- 
man Catholic proprietor barricades his 
house against the Roman Catholic insur- 
gent? and are not the habitations, the 
stack-yards, and the cattle of the Roman 
Catholic owners destroyed nightly by Ro- 
man Catholic aggressors ? 

Unhappily, the Roman Catholic priests 
will not consent to the joint education of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, even in 
matters belonging to our common faith ; 
a measure, which, if adopted, might 
gradually and greatly mitigate these evils, 
and perhaps ultimately extirpate them. 

And, unhappily, also, these spiritual 
pastors, the Roman Catholic priests, have 
made themselves the temporal agents of 
that monstrous political engine of mischief 
the Roman Catholic Association, which, in 
defiance of the Jaw—a law framed by a 
noble and learned lord now present 
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amongst us, and who may explain to us 
the causes of its failure—bas established 
a rival parliament in the metropolis of 
Ireland, uttermg daily its unrestrained 
libels and menaces against the Church, 
the parliament, the government, and 
royaity itself; apparently with the counte- 
nance, and certainly without the repro- 
bation, of the local government. 

Beyond all this, it remains, my lords, 
for our most serious consideration, how far 
the tranquillity of Ireland would be ensured, 
even if all that is demanded by the Roman 
Catholics were granted; and whether dis- 
cord of another and a more formidable 
character would not arise, when the Roman 
Catholic population, armed with new privi- 
leges, and new authorities, were urged by 
their priests into collision with all the 
rank and property of Ireland—nine-tenths 
of which are now vested in Protestant 
proprietors, May we not rather expect 
that terror and dismay would spring up 
from another source, and be spread still 
further and wider, and instead of arriving 
at the termination of your evils, whether 
you will not only be opening the com- 
mencement of new and heavier disasters ? 
—far indeed from producing ‘* peace and 
strength to the United Kingdom — or 
concord and satisfaction to all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 

With such well-founded apprehensions, 
and such powerful reasons for rejecting 
the present motion, as derived from the 
domestic view of this question, we are 
desired, however, to shake off our English 
prejudices, and borrow, at least, some 
share of wisdom from the foreign and 
more enlightened policy of other Protes- 
tant nations on the continent of Europe. 

The solution of all our difficulties is 
presented to us by a recommendation to 
open a direct intercourse with the see of 
Rome, and, by that alliance, to settle 
matters in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Upon this project, it is to be remarked, 
at once, that it is a full, free, and frank 
admission of the fact hitherto so strenu- 
ously denied — namely, ‘the divided 
allegiance” of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects ; and the sovereign of these realms 
is to take to his aid the sovereign pontiff 
of the Church of Rome, to help him in the 
government of his own subjects. Be it so ; 
and then we have exhibited to us, also, 
the forms practised by other Protestant 
states for this purpose, and the example 
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of their salutary effects in their dominions, 
as a torch of experience put into our 
hands to light us on our way. 

As to form, a concordatum, it is said, 
can only exist between the see of Rome 
and Roman Catholic powers; and our 
proceeding is to be by sending an am- 
bassador to request a bull—for which it 
will be seen that we are to pay, however, 
by stipulations on our part. 

The leading examples set before us are, 
not Protestant Sweden — for there the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from political 
power, from seats in the diet, and from 
all high seats in the state, is thought to be 
the best guarantee—but Prussia, Hanover, 
and the Netherlands, are the examples, 
and all of them are new and untried. 

As to Prussia, the date of its arrange- 
ment with the see of Rome is 182], under 
which the sovereign. appoints to the bishop- 
rics, a power which we have been told, 
long since, would be inadmissible in Ireland, 
even though confirmed by the pope; and 
it is stipulated, also, that Roman Catholics 
are to pay no tithes to Protestants. Will 
this stipulation increase the stability of 
the Protestant Church in England or in 
Ireland? or will it be acceptable to the 
lay impropriators in either part of the 
United Kingdom. ? 

In Hanover, the date of the papal bull 
is 1824.—Here the Protestant sovereign 
has undertaken ‘ Rex spospondit,” to 
endow the Roman Catholic bishoprics, 
and deans and chapters, with lands or 
stipends of suitable amount; and will a 
British minister be prepared to bring 
down a similar recommendation from the 
Crown ? or will a Protestant parliament be 
disposed to grant thousands upon thou- 
sands of public money, for the endowment 
of a Roman Catholic Church establish- 
ment ? having, in the two first years of the 
administration of the noble marquis oppo- 
site me, curtailed the former grants for 
building and repairing Protestant churches 
in Ireland, from 30,000/. a-year, to 
10,000. a-year, and finally suppressed 
that grant altogether, although numberless 
applications for new churches were then 
depending before the Board of First 
Fruits; and although it is well known, 
and was established in eviderce before 
your committee, that, wherever a new 
church was built, a full Protestant congre- 
gation immediately flowed into it. The 
spiritual supremacy of the see of Rome is 
fully asserted in the conclusion of the bull 
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for the kingdom of Hanover, with the 
customary maledictions against all who 
shall resist it. 

The king of the Netherlands received 
his bull in the autumn of last year, and in 
his dominionsalso, Roman Catholic bishop- 
rics, and deans and chapters, are to be 
established and endowed at the expense 
of the state; and, what is worthy of re- 
mark, the Roman Catholic bishops may 
sit there in the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment—-a pretension insisted upon also by 
the late pope with respect to our parlia- 
ment, in his Letter of 1816 to the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, which states 
his expectation that they would, as a con- 
sequence of their restoration to their other 
tights, be restored also to their seats in 
this House. 

Of all those examples which we are 
required to follow, the oldest is of seven 
years date—the next is four years old, and 
the last not yet nine months of age; and all 
of them are inapplicable, or adverse, to the 
history, laws, manners, and habits of this 
country. A slender foundation for such a 
mighty change. 

These are the general grounds upon 
which [ cannot agree to the motion of the 
noble marquis, as explained in his opening 
speech; and, moreover, I specially object— 

Ist. That this is a direct step towards 
the overthrow of the Reformation in this 
country, by re-establishing in it the juris- 
diction of the see of Rome. 

2ndly. That itis contrary to the oath of 
the sovereign, who is sworn to maintain, 
not only the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but also the Protestant religion. And, 
although the earl of Liverpool did, in the 
last debate upon this subject, in 1825, 
state his opinion, that the concession of 
any particular degree of political power to 
the Roman Catholics might, or might not, 
according to the nature of the case pro- 
posed, infringe upon the obligation con- 
tained in the Coronation Oath, he did dis- 
tinctly declare, that to establish and en- 
dow the Roman Catholic religion within 
this realm would be a direct infraction of 
that oath. You would have, therefore, to 
alter that oath before you could make such 


| an endowment ; and can you alter it as to 


the sovereign who has taken it? or must 

you postpone the effect of such alteration 

to the time—and distant may that be— 

the time of a succession to the throne ? 
3rdly. That, to acknowledge the supre- 

macy stipulated for by the Roman Pontiff, 
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in, many parts of Ireland, have their root 
in causes widely different. They are 
proved, by the sworn evidence taken three 
years ago before your own committee, to 
arise out of the state of property, and the 
state of society, in these districts ; and out 
of the restless endeavours of the miserable 
occupant to invade and control the rights 
of the lawful owner; to prescribe who 
shall, or shall not, be his tenant; whom 
he shall, or shall not, employ as his cotter, 
or his labourer; and the emancipation 
which is really nearest to the peasant’s 
heart is emancipation from the payment of 
rent and tithes. To relieve him from 
their unreasonable pressure much has 
been done of late by the enactment of 
many beneficial laws, and mainly by the 
Tithe Composition act; but much more 
remains to be done by cautious, steady, 
and prudent, legislation, «with a constant 
and persevering attention to the wants of 
the people. 

And, although religious differences may, 
and do too frequently, exasperate the feel- 
ings of the people, and aggravate those 
disturbances and outrages, yet that they 
are not the generating cause of their exist- 
ence, is demonstrably proved by the fact, 
that these outrages prevail more in the 
central and southern parts of Ireland, 
where the population are almost al] uni- 
formly Roman Catholics; and less in the 
northern counties, where the numbers of 
each persuasion being more equally ba- 
Janced, the conflict migk. e more natu- 
rally expected , for I would ask from many 
now present who know it—Is it not in the 
central and southern counties that the Ro- 
man Catholic proprietor barricades his 
house against the Roman Catholic insur- 
gent? and are not the habitations, the 
stack-yards, and the cattle of the Roman 
Catholic owners destroyed nightly by Ro- 
man Catholic aggressors ? 

Unhappily, the Roman Catholic priests 
will not consent to the joint education of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, even in 
matters belonging to our common faith ; 
a measure, which, if adopted, might 
gradually and greatly mitigate these evils, 
and perhaps ultimately extirpate thein. 

And, unhappily, also, these spiritual 
pastors, the Roman Catholic priests, have 
made themselves the temporal agents of 
that monstrous political engine of mischief 
the Roman Catholic Association, which, in 
defiance of the Jaw—a law framed by a 
noble and learned lord now present 
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amongst us, and who may explain to us 
the causes of its failure—has established 
a rival parliament in the metropolis of 
Ireland, uttering daily its unrestrained 
libels and menaces against the Church, 
the parliament, the government, and 
royalty itself; apparently with the counte- 
nance, and certainly without the repro- 
bation, of the local government. 

Beyond all this, it remains, my lords, 
for our most serious consideration, how far 
the tranquillity of Ireland would be ensured, 
even if all that is demanded by the Roman 
Catholics were granted; and whether dis- 
cord of another and a more formidable 
character would not arise, when the Roman 
Catholic population, armed with new privi- 
leges, and new authorities, were urged by 
their priests into collision with all the 
rank and property of Ireland—nine-tenths 
of which are now vested in Protestant 
proprietors, May we not rather expect 
that terror and dismay would spring up 
from another source, and be spread still 
further and wider, and instead of arriving 
at the termination of your evils, whether 
you will not only be opening the com- 
mencement of new and heavier disasters ? 
—far indeed from producing ‘* peace and 
strength to the United Kingdom — or 
concord and satisfaction to all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 

With such well-founded apprehensions, 
and such powerful reasons for rejecting 
the present motion, as derived from the 
domestic view of this question, we are 
desired, however, to shake off our English 
prejudices, and borrow, at least, some 
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more enlightened policy of other Protes- 
tant nations on the continent of Europe. 

The solution of all our difficulties is 
presented to us by a recommendation to 
open a direct intercourse with the see of 
Rome, and, by that alliance, to settle 
matters in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Upon this project, it is to be remarked, 
at once, that it is a full, free, and frank 
admission of the fact hitherto so strenu- 
ously denied — namely, ‘the divided 
allegiance” of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects ; and the sovereign of these realms 
is to take to his aid the sovereign pontiff 
of the Church of Rome, to help him in the 
government of his own subjects. Be it so ; 
and then we have exhibited to us, also, 
the forms practised by other Protestant 
states for this purpose, and the example 
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of their salutary effects in their dominions, 
as a torch of experience put into our 
hands to light us on our way. 

As to form, a concordatum, it is said, 
can only exist between the see of Rome 
and Roman Catholic powers; and our 
proceeding is to be by sending an am- 
bassador to request a bull—for which it 
will be seen that we are to pay, however, 
by stipulations on our part. 

The leading examples set before us are, 
not Protestant Sweden — for there the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from political 
power, from seats in the diet, and from 
all high seats in the state, is thought to be 
the best guarantee—but Prussia, Hanover, 
and the Netherlands, are the examples, 
and all of them are new and untried. 

As to Prussia, the date of its arrange- 
ment with the see of Rome is 182], under 
which the sovereign appoints to the bishop- 
rics, a power which we have been told, 
long since, would be inadmissible in Ireland, 
even though confirmed by the pope; and 
it is stipulated, also, that Roman Catholics 
are to pay no tithes to Protestants. Will 
this stipulation increase the stability of 
the Protestant Church in England or in 
Ireland? or will it be acceptable to the 
lay impropriators in either part of the 
United Kingdom. ? 

In Hanover, the date of the papal bull 
is 1824,—Here the Protestant sovereign 
has undertaken “ Rex spospondit,” to 
endow the Roman Catholic bishoprics, 
and deans and chapters, with lands or 
stipends of suitable amount; and will a 
British minister be prepared to bring 
down a similar recommendation from the 
Crown ? or will a Protestant parliament be 
disposed to grant thousands upon thou- 
sands of public money, for the endowment 
of a Roman Catholic Church establish- 
ment ? having, in the two first years of the 
administration of the noble marquis oppo- 
site me, curtailed the former grants for 
building and repairing Protestant churches 
in Ireland, from 30,000/. a-year, to 
10,0007. a-year, and finally suppressed 
that grant altogether, although numberless 
applications for new churches were then 
depending before the Board of First 
Fruits; and although it is well known, 
and was established in evidence before 
your committee, that, wherever a new 
church was built, a full Protestant congre- 
gation immediately flowed into it. The 
spiritual supremacy of the see of Rome is 
fully asserted in the conclusion of the bull 
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for the kingdom of Hanover, with the 
customary maledictions against all who 
shall resist it. 

The king of the Netherlands received 
his bull in the autumn of last year, and in 
his dommmionsalso, Roman Catholic bishop- 
rics, and deans and chapters, are to be 
established and endowed at the expense 
of the state; and, what is worthy of re- 
mark, the Roman Catholic bishops may 
sit there in the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment—-a pretension insisted upon also by 
the late pope with respect to our parlia- 
ment, in his Letter of 1816 to the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, which states 
his expectation that they would, as a con- 
sequence of their restoration to their other 
tights, be restored also to their seats in 
this House. 

Of all those examples which we are 
required to follow, the oldest is of seven 
years date—the next is four years old, and 
the last not yet nine months of age; and all 
of them are inapplicable, or adverse, to the 
history, laws, manners, and habits of this 
country. A slender foundation for such a 
mighty change. 

These are the general grounds upon 
which [ cannot agree to the motion of the 
noble marquis, as explained in his opening 
speech; and, moreover, I specially object — 

Ist. That this is a direct step towards 
the overthrow of the Reformation in this 
country, by re-establishing in it the juris- 
diction of the see of Rome. 

2ndly. That itis contrary to the oath of 
the sovereign, who is sworn to maintain, 
not only the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but also the Protestant religion. And, 
although the earl of Liverpool did, in the 
last debate upon this subject, in 1825, 
state his opinion, that the concession of 
any particular degree of political power to 
the Roman Catholics might, or might not, 
according to the nature of the case pro- 
posed, infringe upon the obligation con- 
tained in the Coronation Oath, he did dis- 
tinctly declare, that to establish and en- 
dow the Roman Catholic religion within 
this realm would be a direct infraction of 
that oath. You would have, therefore, to 
alter that oath before you could make such 
an endowment ; and can you alter it as to 
the sovereign who has taken it? or must 
you postpone the effect of such alteration 
to the time—and distant may that be— 
the time of a succession to the throne ? 

3rdly. That, to acknowledge the supre- 
macy stipulated for by the Roman Pontiff, 
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as in Hanover, you must alter the Oath of 
Supremacy now taken by his majesty’s sub- 
jects, in which they swear that no foreign 
prelate hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority within these realms. 

4thly. As to equalizing the political 
privileges of the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants throughout the British empire, 
I object that you cannot extend the con- 
cession of political power to the Roman 
Catholics of Scotland without violating 
the Act of Union with Scotland, which 
excludes all Roman Catholics from being 
electors, or being elected to seats in par- 
liament. 

That, to introduce the Roman Catholics 
of England and Ireland into parliament, 
whilst you exclude the Roman Catholics 
of Scotland, would change your relative 
situation with Scotland, and place it in 
circumstances different from those on the 
faith of which that compact was founded. 

And that, to introduce English Roman 
Catholics into parliament, you must repeal 
a whole series of acts from 30 Car. 2nd to 
9 Geo. 2nd, including some of the most 
solemn parts of the Bill of Rights. 

Objecting, upon all these grounds, to 
the proposed resolution, and its conse- 
quences, I would say, as has been said 
before in this House, ‘‘ Remove no more 
Jand-marks, but keep all bodies of his 
majesty’s subjects in their present places 
and stations, as they now stand.” And, 
when this question of concurrence shall 
be finally brought to the vote, I, there- 
fore, must and shall say, most decidedly, 
“« Not content.” 

The Marquis of Bute said, he could not, 
with the best attention it was in his power 
to give the speech of his noble friend, feel 
himself influenced by the same reasons, or 
induced to arrive at a similar conclusion. 
He thought that, in the consideration of 
this question, it was incumbent upon those 
who were opposed to this vote, rather to 
show the political necessity for their oppo- 
sition, than to call on those who brought 
it forward to show the reasons for its 
adoption. Still, however, its supporters 
had, in compliment to their opponents, 
stated the grounds of their support, and 
it was now the duty of the House to give 
the question their fullest consideration. 
Looking, therefore, only to those who 
were opposed to this motion, he thought 
they ought rather to show that there would 
be greater risk to the establishments of 
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this country by making concessions to the 
Catholics, than by withholding what they 
claimed. He disputed such a conclusion, 
and should shortly state the reasons on 
which he did so. Thenoble lord who had 
just sat down had seemed to assume, that 
by giving a vote in favour of the proposi- 
tion now before the House, their lordships 
would put into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics those arms which were now in 
the hands of the Protestants; in other 
words, that in point of power as well as 
right, the Roman Catholics would be 
made, not the equals, but the superiors of 
the Protestants. It was to be presumed 
that the noble lord thought they were at 
present sufficiently strong in arms, since 
he supposed that by this vote they would 
be made still stronger. Now, he came to 
an exactly opposite conclusion; for he 
believed, that the greatest danger would 
be in refusing any concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics, as he had no doubt that 
by that refusal the strength of the Roman 
Catholics would be materially increased, 
and the power of the arms which they had 
in their hands would be proportionably 
augmented. Their lordships had been 
told by the noble lord, as well as by 
others, that the Roman Catholic religion 
remained unchanged. He should be glad 
to know who denied the proposition? It 
was in fact, the boast of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that their church had remained 
unchanged. Their lordships had, no 
doubt, often amused themselves with read- 
ing that avowal, in one of the first poets 
of the country, who had described that 
church as— 

** A milk white hind, immortal and unchanged ;” 
and he should like to know what fol- 
lower of any church did not make the 
same declaration with respect to his 
church. Who was it that did not say 
that his church was unchanged; at the 
same time who was it that would like to 
be tied down by the precedents afforded 
by the members of his own church, one 
or two hundred years before he came into 
existence? The doctrines of the church 
were unchanged, but the conduct of its 
members was altered by the progress of 
events, and kept pace with the changes of 
the times. He believed that neither the 
Church of England, nor that of Scotland, 
though each would wish it to be believed 
that it had remained unchanged, would 
like to have its present conduct tried, 
or its present rights regulated, by the 
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test of the conduct of its first members. 
—One of the arguments that had been 
resorted to was that of a divided alle- 
giance. Now, he must frankly confess, 
that he was not competent to understand 
distinctly what was meant by that doc- 
trine; but speaking with the highest pos- 
sible respect for those right rev. prelates 
who had used it, he must say, that he wish- 
ed they would have explained what was 
meant by the word allegiance. If the doc- 
trine which Tillotson held on allegiance 
did not establish a divided allegiance 
against the Church of England, he should 
like to know what the allegiance of the 
Church of England was. He knew that, 
in the opinion of no inconsiderable body 
of the Church of England,—he admitted 
that though not inconsiderable it was still 
a minority, but a minority which contain- 
ed in its ranks archbishop Sancroft and 
other men equally conscientious and re- 
spectable,—he knew, he repeated, that in 
the time of James 2nd, Tillotson was con- 
sidered by no small body of the Church 
of England to have supported the doc- 
trine of a divided allegiance. Which of 
the two parties maintained a true allegi- 
ance he would not pretend to say; but, 
after all the argument which had passed 
upon the subject within the Church of 
England, he thought that the Roman 
Catholics throughout this realm had a fair 
ground to contend, that their allegiance 
was as full and entire as that of the 
Church of England. He knew, too, that 
instances could be found in the history of 
the country, in which Protestants had not 
been more loyal to the Crown than Ro- 
man Catholics, and that even in the 
reign of Charles 2nd, when many of those 
disqualifying statutes were passed, there 
were many Protestants whose allegiance 
to the monarch was not half so pure as 
that of the Catholics whom they attacked 
and calumniated.—It had been denied, in 
strong terms, on the other side of the 
House, that the granting of the Catholic 
claims would produce tranquiliity in Ire- 
land. Now, that denial was a work of 
supererogation, for none of the advocates 
of emancipation had ever contended that 
that measure alone would produce it. He 
should be doing great injustice to the ar- 
guments of the noble marquis who brought 
this subject before the House, if he were 
to repeat them for the purpose of showing, 
by reference to the evidence taken by the 
committee which inquired into the state 
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of Ireland, that whatever matter was 
brought forward as a grievance to Ire- 
land resolved itself at last into the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation. They had 
been told in glowing colours, of the great 
power which the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood had acquired of late years over the po- 
pulation of Ireland,and they had heard much 
of the manner in which it was exerted at the 
last election. He did not deny either 
the existence or the use of that power. 
Bui, to what did it amount? To nothing 
more than a proof that the priesthood was 
in possession of influence if it chose to 
exert it. Let their lordships, then, consi- 
der, whether the evil arising from that in- 
fluence could not in some degree be reme- 
died; and first, how it had arisen. He 
believed that the influence of the priest- 
hood arose from the distrust which was 
shown of them by the government of Eng- 
land in 1793, when a deputation of Ro- 
man Catholics was sent over from Ireland 
to see whether they could obtain its con- 
sent to the concession of their claims. 
That deputation was sent over to England 
to ask, that Catholic freeholders, having 
an income of 20/. a year from their lands, 
should be admitted to the enjoyment of 
the elective franchise. How was that re- 
quest received? Was it granted? Not 
exactly. The government said, “No, 
you shall not have that for which you ask, 
but you shall have something more; we 
will open the elective franchise to your 
forty-shilling freeholders.” On what prin- 
ciple, he would ask, was this boon granted 
to them? We should suppose that no- 
thing but liberality could actuate the 
minds of those who yave such an answer ; 
but he was afraid that very different mo- 
tives were at the bottom of their conduct. 
It was to enable them to make voters of a 
set of miserable wretches, whom they 
thought they could drive to the poll like 
pigs to the market, and could make vote 
as they pleased for the Protestant interest ; 
whereas such an object would be for ever 
impracticable, if they made votes of none 
but Catholic yeomen and gentry. If, 
then, in the course of time, the influence 
over these miserable voters had fallen into 
the hands of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, who were the persons whom they 
ought to thank for it? He would not 
point them out by name; but this he 
would say, that no one could have had 
the least regard to the liberty of his 
country, or to the purity of election, on 
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which the liberty of the country depended, 
who could have given such advice to the 
government of the day, without thinking 
of the mischief which it was almost cer- 
tain to create, if carried into execution. 
He saw, however, a mode of getting rid of 
the evil of this system, if the House 
would consent to enter into the considera- 
tion of this measure. Their lordships 
would, perhaps, recollect, that three years 
ago, when this proposition was submitted 
to their consideration, bills were brought 
into the other House of parliament, one 
of which was intended to raise the amount 
of the elective franchise in Ireland. Now, 
he never would give his consent to such a 
bill, unless emancipation were first granted 
to the Catholics; but he was prepared to 
say, that if emancipation were granted, 
the respectability of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood could only be protected by 
raising the amount of the elective fran- 
ehise. Those noble lords were mistaken, 
who conceived the evil of the forty-shilling 
freeholders to be confined to Ireland; for he 
was sorry tosay, that the example of driving 
miserable wretches in droves to the polling 
booths had, since that time, crept also into 
the practice of this country.—It had been ar- 
gued that emancipation would be consider- 
ed by the Catholics only as a step to some- 
thing more, and that the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic church in Ireland must 
follow, to give them any thing like satis- 
faction. For his own part, he certainly 
had not heard any thing in the shape of 
argument, to convince him of the feasibi- 
lity of such an assertion. He knew that 
the letters of Dr. Doyle were referred to, 
as a proof of it, and particularly his letters 
to lord Farnham. He was aware that in 
those letters such an intention was pretty 
plainly declared, and that it was avow- 
ed by other individuals who had adopted 
Dr. Doyle’s particular doctrines. But 
what did that amount to? What man 
would form his opinion of the real senti- 
ments of the people of Ireland from those 
expressed by any pamphleteer of the day, 
or by any noisy brawler at a public meet- 
ing? He might have arrived at a wrong 
conclusion from reading the letters and 
speeches of Dr. Doyle, but it was his be- 
lief that Dr. Doyle would be very sorry if 
the noble marquis should obtain the con- 
currence of their lordships to the resolu- 
tion which he had ‘moved last night. He 
believed that, if the brawlers of Ireland 
eould irritate the legislature into refusing 
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these concessions, they would deem them- 
selves gainers by such a result. By such 
a refusal they would gain the power of 
adding fresh irritation to their country- 
men; for they would be ready with this 
answer for any moderate man, who ven- 
tured to reason against their intemper- 
ance,—‘ Look at the parliament of Great 
Britain, and see what it is ready to do for 
you.”—The noble marquis then proceed- 
ed to enter into the consideration of the 
securities which some persons thought it 
expedient to demand from the Catholics. 
Considering the variety of opinions which 
existed, it appeared difficult to him to lay 
cown how far any securities were neces- 
sary. He did not, however, see the diffi- 
culties of obtaining them so strongly as 
others did. What was the fact? They 
had at that moment several acts of parlia- 
ment calling the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and yet they had also an Episcopal 
Church in Scotland recognized by law, and 
for which provision was made by the thirty- 
third George 3rd. They had an establish- 
ed church in England, and yet they had 
also recognised by Jaw the existence of a 
body dissenting from it, when they had 
made legal enactments respecting the Pres- 
byterian synod of Ulster. Why, then, 
should they not act upon the same princi- 
ple in Ireland? Why should they not 
have a Roman Catholic church of Ireland 
paid by government, as well as an esta- 
blished church of Ireland? The prelates 
of the Established Church of Ireland often 
argued as if they had forgotten that they 
belonged to an established church. The 
greatest strength of the established church 
of Ireland was the act of Union between 
England and Ireland. He could see no 
danger to that church, until the members of 
it forgot, in word or in deed, their alliance 
with the United States of Great Britain 
and Ireland. No real danger could assail 
it, except in the shape of a dissolution of 
the Union between the two countries. 
Such an event would tend directly to the 
injury of the Established Church of Eng- 
land and of Ireland. It appeared to him, 
that if there was one course more than 
another, by which it was practicable to 
give strength to all the virulence which 
existed in some Roman Catholics, it would 
be by denying a favourable consideration 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
The Earl of Haddington said, he was 
anxious, upon many accounts, to place on 
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record the opinions which he entertained 
on this important subject. It had been 
well observed, by a noble friend, that it 
was impossible to go at present into any 
society, without remarking the modified 
tone in which the opponents of Catholic 
emancipation now spoke respecting it. 
Their lordships had been repeatedly told, 
that it was impossible that things could 
long remain as they now were; and the 
course which the debate had taken, led 
him to hope that a similar feeling per- 
vaded every member of that House. He 
had observed with satisfaction, that there 
was not a noble lord, with one single ex- 
ception, who had not let fall a declara- 
tion, that he did not look upon these ex- 
clusive laws as irrevocable and immutable. 
There was another circumstance, in the 
debate of last night, which made him 
hope, that a favourable change had taken 
place in the minds of their lordships 
since this proposition was last under their 
discussion ; and that was, the silence of 
many noble lords who, on previous occa- 
sions, were most eager to rush into the 
conflict, and to bring the debate to a sud- 
den close. He thought it was not going 
too far to say, that it betrayed a disposi- 
tion not to argue this question in the same 
point of view as that in which it had been 
previously argued, and some doubt whe- 
ther the time was notarrived, in which 
the justice which had been so long delayed 
must at length be granted to the Catho- 
lics. The noble baron who had spoken 
from the cross-benches, thought there 
was no chance of our ever being able 
to concede their claims to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and for this reason that the doc- 
trines of their church were ‘ immortal 
and unchanged.” On that point his noble 
friend had made the same confusion 
which had been made, over and over 
again, by those who advocated his side of 
the question, in not distinguishing between 
the general policy of the church, and the 
spirit in which it was directed at different 
periods. The noble baron had also argued, 
that, as in former times, the popes had 
dispensed with oaths, and as such power 
had been acknowledged to preside in them 
by general councils, and as the doctrines 
of popery never altered, this power of dis- 
pensing with oaths must still be considered 
as forming part of the tenets of the Ro- 
mish Church.—The noble earl here enter- 
ed into an examination of the opinion 
given upon this point by Dr. Doyle, in his 
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evidence taken before the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the State of Ire- 
land, and proved from it, that the author- 
ity of the general council, which admitted 
such dispensing power to exist in the 
pope, had never been admitted, and never 
would be admitted, by the church of Ire- 
land. Their lordships would see, from 
the manner in which Dr. Doyle had given 
his evidence, that though he was imbued 
with a strong Catholic spirit, he was not 
so much the slave of the pope as of that 
national Catholic spirit, which was not so 
much derived from the pope as from the 
harsh enactments of their lordships.—He 
next entered into an examination of the 
anti-Christian doctrines often imputed to 
the Catholics, and showed that they were 
so monstrous, that if any men had ever 
acted upon them society could not have 
existed. Indeed, the very impossibility of 
carrying such doctrines into effect, was 
the strongest argument against their exist- 
ence. A noble friend of his had last 
night asked their lordships, how they 
would redeem the pledge they would give 
to the country, supposing they passed the 
resolution then before the House. It did 
not appear to him that they could have 
much difficulty in redeeming sucha pledge. 
They might redeem it, either by bringing 
in a bill to relieve the Catholics from the 
disabilities under which they laboured ; 
or by appointing a committee to examine 
the laws relating to Roman Catholics, and 
ordering it to report thereupon to the 
House, as had been moved, he believed, on 
a former occasion; or they might redeem 
it by voting an address of both Houses to 
his majesty, praying him to give orders to 
his ministers to bring in a Lill to repeal 
the act which renders all privy councillors 
who enter into any correspondence with 
the pope, liable to the penalties of a pre- 
munire, and to enter into a concordat 
with the pope, for the regulation of the 
Roman Catholic church in these king- 
doms.—He was of opinion, that if such 
an address were voted to his majesty by 
the two Houses of parliament, they would 
not find much difficulty in getting the ob- 
ject of their wishes accomplished. The 
noble baron who had spoken at the open- 
ing of that evening’s discussion, had allud- 
ed to the inconsistency of entertaining a 





measure which they had discussed and 
| dismissed two years ago. To this his 
| short answer was, that the measure had 
inot been discussed in detail. He main- 
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tained, once for all, that the state of af- 
fairs in Ireland was such, that no man 
could expect them to goon. Was it to 
be supposed that six or seven millions of 
men, advancing in wealth, intellect, and 
information, could remain in a state of ex- 
clusion from all participation in the privi- 
leges of the constitution? The people of 
Ireland could not—nay, they would not, 
endure it much longer. He could not 
understand what was meant by the terms 
going back, or standing still, as applied 
to the great mass of the Irish people. If 
by going back it was meant, that all the 
privileges hitherto granted to the Irish Ca- 
tholics ought to be taken from them, the 
thing was impossible; and, if it was 
meant that we should stop where we were, | 
and grant them no further concessions, 
the impossibility was equally evident. He 
did not pretend to say, that, granting 
to the Catholics the full enjoyment of 
the rights which they claimed would at | 
once remedy the evils under which Ire- | 
land laboured; but he did say, that it | 
would sow the seeds of tranquillity and | 
happiness.—He had hoped that the objec- 





tions urged against this measure, on | 
the ground of its being contrary to the | 
Coronation Oath, would not be again | 
heard of. He had every respect and vene- 
ration for the memory of his sovereign, 
who entertained scruples upon that point. 
But they were bound to look at that Oath 
as men of common sense, and without 
any prejudice. His noble friend had told 
them, that he looked upon any concession 
of the nature proposed to be a direct 
violation of the Coronation Oath. Now, 
what was the nature of the Coronation 
Oath? The question to the king was— 
** Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true pro- | 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant | 
Reformed Religion, established by the law ? | 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops | 
and Clergy of this Realm, and to the | 
Churches committed to their charge, all | 
such Rights and Privileges as by law do 
or shall appertain unto them, or any of 
them?” The answer of the king is— 
“All this I promise to do.” But what. 
was there in this to prevent the emancipa- | 
tion of the Roman Catholics. Surely 

no man could seriousiy entertain an 

apprehension that the emancipation of | 
the Roman Catholics would prevent 
the king from having the power of pro- 
tecting the Church and the rights of | 
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the clergy as at present established. If 
granting privileges to persons professing 
other religions than that of the Established 
Church was a violation of the Coronation 
Oath, then had it been already violated : 
it had been violated by the concessions to 
the Roman Catholics ; it had been violated 
by the Regium Donum, and by many 
similar acts on the part of the Crown. 
Surely if the peace of Ireland depended 
upon this measure, it was too much, to say 
that all these objects must be frustrated 
because some doubts were entertained as 
to the meaning of the Coronation Oath. 
But some noble lords said, that the 
Coronation Oath, though not directly, 
was indirectly, opposed to the Roman 
Catholic claims, and ought therefore to be 
equally a bar to the granting of those 
claims. This he held to be very unfair. 
He was anxious, before he concluded, to 
advert to one part of the addiess of the 
right rev. prelate who spoke the third of 
his order last night. The right rev. prelate 
had commented with great severity upon 
the conduct of Dr. Doyle. He would take 
the liberty of suggesting to the right rev. 
prelate, that a great question like the one 
under consideration was not to be decided 
by a reference to the opinions and argu- 
ments of this or that individual. The 
success of a good cause was not to be re- 
tarded because one of its supporters was 
indiscreet enough to fulminate his wrath 
against all who differed in opinion with 
him. He had no intention of defending 
Dr. Doyle. Indeed, he believed that that 
individual had done a monstrous deal of 
mischief. It should, however, be recol- 
lected, that Dr. Doyle was not the only 
angry person who had written on the 
question. He was not the only member 
of the only church that had entered into 
the discussion under the influence of warm 
feelings. He was of opinion, that it was 
unwise to bring into the discussion of this 
question angry theological passions, and 
instead of endeavouring to conciliate, to 
go about trying to make converts of one 
another. Dr. Doyle, perhaps, had been 
engaged in some such controversy as this. 
Probably some cloquent and learned person 
might have told the doctor, that if there 
was a religion without a church, there 
might be a church without a religion. 
Who would venture to say, that Dr. Doyle 
did not, under excited feelings, set himself 


down to revenge himself by the publication 


of inflammatory matter? But all this 
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arose out of the existing system in Ireland. 
They had only to change that system, and 
they would at once put an end to those 
evils. Let them redress the grievances 
now complained of, and they would render 
Dr. Doyle powerless. Let them remove 
the disabilities now existing, and he cared 
not a fig for Dr. Doyle and his theology. 
But let their lordships consider the power 
they placed in the hands of such men, by 
the present system of disability and exclu- 
sion. Dr. Doyle might now write or preach 
about the history of his religion—he might 
describe how it had been broken in upon 
by the Reformation—he might talk of the 
pains and penalties inflicted upon the ad- 
herents of that religion, and he might 
with truth refer to his own country for the 
fruits of those measures. He might tell 
his hearers or his readers, that this was 
the only country in the world in which 
such persecutions were kept up upon the 
ground of religious opinions. Let their 
lordships but remove the grounds of com- 
plaint, and they would deprive Dr. Doyle 
of his sting. He submitted to their lord- 
ships that the Established Church in Ire- 
land would not be less secure from the 
granting of the Catholic claims. They 
were bound to let the people of Ireland 
know that a man of character and talents 
was not to be barred in his pursuit 
of fame and fortune because he did not 
belong to the Established Church. It 
was unjust to turn upon persons of the 
Roman Catholic religion and say, “ We 
know you have talents; we know the 
respectability of your station in life, but 
still we cannot trust you; we look upon 
you as a parcel of rogues in whom no con- 
fidence can be placed, because of your 
religion.” Let it once be known in Ireland, 
that it wasnolonger considered necessary to 
the preservation of the Established Church 
that all young men of aspiring character 
and honourable ambition should be barred 
in every career of life—that they could not 
sit on the bench or in the legislature, or in 
the councils of their sovereign, although 
they might lead his armies to victory in the 
field, and that, too, on account of their re- 
ligion—let but this be known, and all ideas 
of danger to the Establishment wouldvanish. 
Could any church which stood upon such 
a defence as the system of exclusion to 
which he had just adverted be secure? 
Could a church which numbered amongst 
its adherents only a thirteenth part of the 
population, be maintained in safety, whilst 
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the rest of the people were treated as 
sojourners, strangers, exiles in their own 
land?—There was but one point more to 
which he would advert. A noble marquis 
had last night stated, that he would consent 
to grant the Catholics emancipation, if the 
appointment of the Catholic bishops were 
vested in the Crown. He had heard that 
declaration with pleasure. Another noble 
lord had declared that he would not act 
under the influence of fear. It appeared 
to him, that the noble lord, had attached 
too much importance to the vapouring of 
the very silly people in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. The people in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation bullied, and then noble lords said 
they would not grant what was demanded, 
lest it should be supposed that they acted 
under the influence of fear. Now, that 
was in fact acknowledging the influence of 
the demagogues whom they affected to 
despise. He should be much mistaken if, 
in the course of a very few years, all per- 
sons did not unite in looking back with 
wonder at all the representations of danger 
which were now made. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
could not give a silent vote on the present 
question, the rather as it appeared to him 
that the real merits of the case lay in a 
small compass. There were two points to 
be ascertained by their lordships—these 
were, first, whether or not the Roman 
Catholics had any just right or claim to 
what was now demanded; and next, if 
they had not such a right, whether we 
were called upon, on any principle of jus- 
tice or expediency, to grant the privileges 
which they sought. There was a manifest 
difference between political and religious 
toleration : religious toleration had refer- 
ence to the intercourse subsisting between 
the creature and his Creator—political 
toleration respected the intercourse be- 
tween man andman. It would be a need- 
less waste of their lordships’ time to at- 
tempt to prove that the Roman Catholics 
were in possession of complete and un- 
qualified religious toleration: suffice it to 
say, that Roman Catholic places of wor- 
ship were recognized by the law, and 
every one was at liberty to worship God 
as his reason and his conscience might 
direct. But it would be said why was 
not political toleration equally conceded 
to the Catholics with that which had been 
extended to the exercise of their religion ? 
And why were not the professors of dif- 
ferent religious beliefs equally admissible 
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to all places of civil trust, emolument, and 
dignity in the state? This was the ques- 
tion on which their lordships were now 
called to deliberate. If they looked back 
to a remote period of our history, from 
the first faint dawn of the Reformation 
up to the glorious period of the Revolu- 
tion (a period at which were established 
the religion and liberty of the country, on 
a foundation which he hoped might prove 
a rock of ages), they would find that the 
Protestant Church had ever been the pa- 
rent of liberty, peace, and happiness ; 
but, on the contrary, that whenever the 
nation had relapsed into popery, civil con- 
tention, discord, and animosity, had inva- 
riably followed. But it might be said, 
“the Roman Catholics of the present day 
differ exceedingly from those of preceding 
times.” He was quite ready to give all 
the commendation which they deserved to 
the high talents and acquirements of many 
distinguished persons of the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion; but at the same time 
he must express his fixed and decided 
opinion, that the state of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church was the same now as it had 
formerly been. Of that church, it was 
one of the boasts that she always remain- 
ed thesame—semper eadem—unaltered and 
unalterable. Whatever distinguished mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church 
might feel inclined to do, such power did 
that church claim to exercise over the 
minds of her disciples, that they were fre- 
quently unable to effect it if it were only 
supposed to be in opposition to her inter- 
ests. During Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
persons were sent abroad to collect the 
opinions of the foreign Catholic Univer- 
sities with respect to certain points con- 
nected with the supposed political influ- 
ence of the pope. The answers of the 
universities were favourable, indeed all 
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said, that to grant Roman Catholic 
Emancipation was the grand remedy for 
all the evils of Ireland, but he was 
afraid that such was not the case. He 
was not insensible to the evils under 
which Ireland was groaning; but the 
sources of those evils were to be found 
in the want of employment—in the want 
of those established relations of society, 
without which no country could be great 
or happy-—in the want of a resident re- 
spectable gentry. If the people of Ire- 
land were at a loss to discover the 
source of their miseries, they would re- 
ceive a complete and conclusive answer 
in the word ‘“absentees.” If an absen- 
tee were to inquire of him, who was the 
cause of the sufferings of Ireland, he 
would say at once to such a person as 
Nathan did unto David, ‘ Thou art the 
man.” Feeling as he did for the sufter- 
ings of that country, he would be most 
happy, if a committee were appointed, 
to take into consideration, early in the 
ensuing session, the state of Ireland. 
He for one would be most ready to de- 
vote all the energies of his mind to pro- 
vide remedies for the sufferings under 
which that people laboured, and to re- 
move the causes of the evils which de- 
solated that unhappy country. One ques- 
tion of great delicacy had been brought 
forward on the present discussion. He 
alluded to the Coronation Oath. He fully 
agreed with the eminent moralist who 
contended, that an oath was to be received 
animus imponentis, and not animus susci- 
prentis. The question entirely was as to 
the intention of the oath. If the eminent 
statesmen by whom that oath was framed 
could have supposed that, in a subsequent 
age, other eminent statesmen might doubt 
as to the sense in which the words were to 
be taken, they assuredly would have so 











that a Protestant State could desire. The! framed it as to leave no doubt that those 
most distinguished Roman Catholics came , who stood forward to advocate what was 
forward with a protest and declaration | called emancipation fell into the grossest 
on the same subject, in which they an-/ error, with respect to the interpretation of 
nounced their opinion on the question, in the oath in question. Much had been 
a manner so clear and satisfactory, as | said respecting the march of intellect ; 
to set at rest the doubts of the most | but if the distinguished men by whom 
timid. But at this time three Vicars | 


| that oath was framed could listen to the 
Apostolic came forward and said, that the | debates of that House, they would con- 


people had nothing te do with the recu-/ sider that the human intellect had made 
lations of the church, or the power of the very little progress since their day. In 
pope; and the consequence of this de-| the honest discharge of his duty, he had 
claration was, that the petition of the felt it necessary to declare his opinions on 
Roman Catholics, previously laid before this question. 
parliament, was withdrawn. 


He trusted that no noble 
It had been | lords would declare them to be the result 
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of bigotry and intolerance. No person ' Revolution—of those ancestors whom no 
could be more anxious than he was to | “march of intellect” should ever teach him 
promote the happiness of Ireland;. but | to believe were not amongst the wisest 
he conscientiously believed that the grant- statesmen and lawyers that graced this 
ing of unlimited legislative power to the country—the wisdom of our ancestors 
Catholics would be sowing the seeds of) brought them to this conclusion, that so 
discord, that would spread over the land | long as Roman Catholics and Protestants 
for ages, and that the sun of England’s| were joined in political power in this 





glory would be set for ever [hear]. | 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he believed | 
that the feeling of the Catholic body | 
generally was in unison with that displayed | 
in the Catholic Association, and in direct , 
hostility to the established church. If he | 
had not seriously considered the question, | 
his judgment might, perhaps, have been | 
influenced by the eloquence of the noble 
marquis who had advocated theirlordships’ | 
assent to the resolution. He had attended 
the discussions of the question in that 
House from 1808 to the present day, and 
had read most of the pamphlets written 
with respect to it, including the most 
recent by Mr. Gally Knight, and the 
strange proposition of Mr. Wilmot Horton. 
With these arguments before him, and 
with the passing events of the day to} 
illustrate them, he must declare, that so | 
far from his opinions having undergone 
any change, they were more rivetted and 
confirmed. The noble marquis who brought 
forward the motion had quoted the ex- 
ample of foreign states in which the Catho- 
lics were admitted to political power; but 
he had failed to show, that those examples 
were applicable to our peculiar constitu- 
tion. With respect to the only state 
whose constitution bore any aflinity to 
that of Great Britain, he had failed to 








prove the antiquity of the practice which 
he recommended the adoption of. The 
constitution of Holland was framed only 
in 1815, and was only just completed. 
Many of the omissions of the noble mar- 
quis kad, however, been ably supplied by 
the noble president of the council. In| 
most of the continental countries to which | 
the noble marquis had referred, the go- 
vernments were purely despotic, and 
therefore bore no analogy to that of Eng- 
land. There was no: resemblance, in any | 
of the constitutions of the countries’ 
alluded to by the noble marquis, to those | 


peculiarities in the British constitution, | 


which had heretofore been considered our | 
greatest blessings, but which were now, it | 
seemed, to be trod under foot by what was 
called the “march of intellect.” The 
wisdom of our ancestors at the time of the 


country, so long could there be no security 
for the public peace, and the stability of 
the Established Church, It was not lightly 
that they came to that conclusion. They 
were guided by the experience of ages, 
which was written on their records in a 
deluge of blood. ‘They saw that they had 
a great work to achieve; they determined 
to achieve it; and they did achieve it, 
wisely, cautiously, and, as they thought, 
irrevocably. Would their lordships now 
undo what their ancestors had done? That 
was the real question, for they could not 
admit the Catholics to political power 
without interfermg with the very essence 
of those principles, which formed the 
groundwork of the glorious Revolution. 
Our ancestors had framed a constitution 
of a peculiar nature, with which, he would 
assert, the constitution of no foreign state 
could be compared. What was their 
reason for excluding Catholics from seats 
in the parliament and from __ political 
power? The reason was, that, having 
determined that the Crown should be 
Protestant, they found it impossible to 
provide any security for its continuing so, 
unless they determined that the Houses 
of Lords and Coinmons should be Protes.- 
tant also. A great part of the reasoning 
which was advanced in favour of what were 
called the rights of the Catholics to poli- 
tical power, applied to the situation in 
which the Crown was placed with respect 
to the question. On this point he must 
express his extreme regret, that a royal 
duke, not now in his place, had last night 
declared his intention to support the reso- 
Jution. He would take the liberty of 


reading some passages from a communica- 


tion which he had received, in common 
perhaps with many others, and which pro- 
fessed to be copied from the “Leeds In- 
telligencer” of the 22nd of May last. The 
extracts were as follows :— 

‘* In taking this step, the best security 
possible for the attainment of the great 
object in view—a_ constitution wholly 
Protestant—was effected : the title of the 
sovereign and all his future successors was 
made contingent upon their being Protes- 
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tants; implying, of necessity, that they 
would, to preserve a title depending on 
this express and sole condition, rigidly 
maintain the exclusive Protestantism of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and of all 
the great offices of state. Impressed with 
a profound conviction of this constitutional 
truth, the earl of Liverpool, in discussing 
the Roman Catholic question in 1825, 
declared, in the House of Lords, that if 
they granted the present demands of the 
papists, it would be impossible, because 
absurd, afterwards to exclude an_ heir 
apparent from the throne, if he should 
happen to be a Roman Catholic. And 
what is the natural inference from this 
position? That the Protestantism of the 
monarch, being no longer requisite, the 
reason for withholding the crown from the 
nearest heir of the Stuarts now alive is 
abolished! And what said sir F. Burdett 
in his last speech on the Catholic question, 
as quoting an old and acknowledged 
dictum of English law? ‘ Cessante ra- 
tione cessit ipsa et lex.” The principle of 
danger, or rather of civil war and anarchy 
thus inherent in conceding the claims of 
the papists, is one which it has always 
been a primary object with British law- 
givers to guard against.” 

“ It may be proper to add to the above 
bases of our present Protestant constitu- 
tion, that, in consequence of the failure of 
issue, both from William and Mary, and 
particularly from Anne, by the death of 
her son, the Act of Settlement, transferring 
the Crown to the House of Hanover, was 
passed in the 12th and 138th of William 
3rd. This Act of Settlement expressly 
recited and re-enacted the Bill of Rights, 
already mentioned, in every particular; 


pledged the lords spiritual and temporal | 
and commons, ‘in the name of all the | 


people of this realm, most humbly and 
faithfully to submit themselves and their 
posterities’ to the ‘ most excellent princess 
Sophia, electress and duchess dowager of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants ;’ and on this condition, further 
pledged themselves ‘ to stand, to maintain, 
and defend, the said princess Sophia and 
her heirs, against all persons whatsoever, 
with their lives and estates.” While, how- 
ever, the Act of Settlement was in progress, 
a most remarkable circumstance occurred, 
the whole importance of which arises from 
the very fact of the direct descendants of 
James 2nd being extinct by the death of 
cardinal York. The following passage is 
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| from Smollett’s History of England, vol. i. 
| p. 401 :— 


Sec. 45. The Act of Succession gave 
_umbrage to all the popish princes who 
| Were more nearly related to the Crown 
‘than this lady (the princess Sophia), 
| whom the parliament had preferred to all 
| others. The duchess of Savoy, grand- 
|daughter to king Charles Ist, by her 
/mother, ordered her ambassador, count 
| Maftei, to make a protestation to the 
parliament of England, in her name, 
| against all resolutions and decisions con- 
| trary to her title, as sole daughter to the 
| princess Henrietta, next in succession to 
the Crown of England, after king William 
_and the princess Anne of Denmark. ‘Two 
| copies of this protest Maffei sent in letters 
| to the Lord Keeper and the Speaker of the 
| Lower House, by two of his gentlemen, 
and a public notary to attest the delivery ; 
but no notice was taken of the declaration. 
The duke of Savoy, while his minister was 
thus employed in England, engaged in an 
alliance with the crowns of France and 
Spain, on condition that his Catholic 
|majesty should espouse his youngest 
| daughter without a dowry. 

*«« All that we shall observe upon this 
protest is, that the present duchess of 
Modena, united by her husband with the 
imperial family of Austria, is the next 
living descendant of the above duchess of 
Savoy, and that, on the failure of issue 
from her, the present dauphin of France 
succeeds to all the hereditary rights of 
those princesses! Will any Englishman, 
with this frightful view of the effects of 
granting the popish ‘claims’ before his 
eyes, be bold enough to say that he will 
‘pass the Rubicon?’ ” 

He would not trespass on the time of 
the House, by commenting on what he 
had read, but, had the royal duke been 
present, he would have directed his atten- 
tion to the circumstance that already, upon 
the mere chance of what was called Ca- 
tholic emancipation being granted, men’s 
minds have begun to entertain such topics. 
He was quite sure that the royal duke 
would not suppose that he read these ex- 
tracts from any feeling of disrespect to 
him; his attachment to the royal family 
was too well known to render it necessary 
for him to say one word more on that 
point. He might perhaps be ranked 
amongst those persons whom it was the 
fashion to decry as the opposers of all 
alterations, even though those alterations 
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should be evident improvements. He was 
willing to further any improvement, but he 
would proceed cautiously, and would not 
begin by interfering with the fundamental 
principles of the constitution. If experi- 
ments must be tried, let them be made 
upon the sources of our national wealth, 
on agriculture, on trade, and on commerce. 
Let them cripple the farmer if they pleased, 
when they most wanted his capital and 
exertions to relieve them from their super- 
abundant poor. They might do all this, 
encouraged by the events of 1825; and 
after all the bleeding and doctoring, the 
country might survive. But once waste 
the life blood of the country by violating 
the principles of the constitution, and she 
never could survive. By granting eman- 
cipation, we should only incur danger 
without remedying any evil. Under a 
moderate and wise Protestant government, 
under a Protestant lord-lieutenant, and a 
Protestant secretary, he had no doubt that 
Ireland might yet prosper. The advocates 
of emancipation said, that the benefits 
which they anticipated from it must be the 
work of time. He would say, ‘give us 
time, and we will do without emancipa- 
tion.” In the mean time, put down agi- 
tators; let the law be administered impar- 
tially, temperately, and firmly. If that 
were done, and England survived the ex- 
periments she was now undergoing, both 
countries would, he believed, ultimately 
prosper ; but if the vital principles of the 
constitution were invaded, the decline of 
the empire would be as rapid as her pros- 
perity had been progressively increasing. 
The Duke of Sussex said, he was 
anxious to notice what had fallen from 
the noble lord who spoke last. Being 
himself a member of the royal family, 
who held their situation in this country 
upon the principles which the noble lord 
had just expressed, he fully accorded in 
the justice of those principles ; but 
the noble lord would allow him to say, 
that while he admitted them in the fullest 
extent, he differed from him widely as to 
the measures by which they were to be 
supported and advanced. He was anxious 
not to give a silent vote upon the motion, 
because he still entertained the same 
opinions upon the subject, which had always 
impressed his mind. He would not pre- 
sume to take up the time of their lord- 
ships by proving what they would all admit, 
that the civil advantages of our incompar- 
able constitution belonged equally to every 
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member of the state. They were called 
the civil privileges, the birth-right of 
Englishmen, in those acts wherein they 
were recognized and secured to the subjects 
of this realm. In the Bill of Rights, and 
in the Declaration which was presented to 
the Prince of Orange afterwards in parlia- 
ment, they were solemnly claimed on the 
part of the people by their representatives, 
and the Declaration concluded with these 
remarkable words—“ And we claim, de- 
mand, and insist on all these, our indu- 
bitable rights,” which were accordingly 
recognized, and acknowledged as the 
ancient and undoubted rights of the sub- 
ject. He was well aware, from consulting 
history, that there were situations in which 
the laws of the country and the rights of 
the subject might be suspended, in order 
to provide for the security of the state, 
and that such suspension might be ex- 
tended to whole classes from whom danger 
was apprehended tv the constitution. But 
it was only in cases where their principles 
were hostile that the government was 
armed with such 9. power; and it was 
always to be remembered, that the exclu- 
sion of whole classes was an obnoxious 
act, which should only be resorted to in 
extreme cases. They were in their very 
nature temporary ; for, in a country like 
this, where civil servitude was unknown, 
they should cease to exist the moment 
that the causes from which they arose had 
ceased to operate. It was a maxim of 
law, that every unnecessary restriction 
upon the rights of the subject, whether it 
originated with the monarch or with popu- 
lar assemblies, was the beginning of 
tyranny. Even laws, however formally 
passed, if enacted without due regard to 
the freedom and happiness of the com- 
munity, were acts of oppression; and 
Paley himself had said, that it was not 
the rigour but the inexpediency of the 
acts and laws of men that constituted 
tyranny.—Looking, therefore, at the cir- 
cumstances of the present times, with 
reference to their bearing on the cause of 
the Roman Catholics, he could not but 
feel, that the disabilities under which they 
laboured were unnecessarily and unjustly 
protracted beyond the period when it 
would have been possible to defend them, 
They might have been necessary at the 
time they were first imposed, but the 
question for their lordships to determine 
was, whether they were necessary now. 
Many of the acts which operated against 
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the Catholics at present had been passed 
in Catholic times and by Catholic parlia- 
ments,—a pretty clear proof, that these 
Catholic peers and gentlemen were not of 
so bending a character as was apprehended 
by some, when they supposed that the 
constitution was in danger from the ma- 
chinations of any faction. The act of 
premunire was one of them. It had been 
passed at a time when there was 
great jealousy of the pope, and of the 
influence of the priesthood generally in 
this country. Knowledge is power, and 
at that period knowledge was chiefly con- 
fined to the priesthood, who consisted 
mostly of foreigners, or of individuals 
who sprung from the very lowest of the 
people. Parliament was therefore cautious 
of the power that was lodged in such 
hands, until they found individuals of their 
own class sufficiently enlightened to op- 
pose a counteracting influence to the 
danger, In the times of which he spoke 
there was not that facility of communica- 
tion with the continent, which now existed, 
there was not the same means of inter- 
changing thoughts by letter; trade was 
scarcely then in existence, or if in exist- 
ence, was treated with obloquy and con- 
tempt; the power of the press was un- 
known, that power of which the whole 
world stood in awe—the dread of tyrants, 
the guardian of the oppressed. In those 
dark ages it was not to be wondered at 
that bigotry, v which reposed on the bosom 
of ignorance, should assert a dominion 
that would be denied to her in happier 
times. But, had they any reason to fear 
Papal ascendancy at the present moment ? 
Was there any thing in the complexion of 
the present hour to mislead the most timid 
into an apprehension of danger from 
the see of Rome? Some noble lords 
appeared panic-struck at the march of in- 
tellect. For his own part, he regarded it 
with pleasure and admiration. He saw 
nothing to dread from the diffusion of 
light and knowledge. On the contrary, 
he saw every thing to hope. If the lower 
orders became more intelligent, they would 
not become worse subjects of a good 
government; and the higher orders, in- 
stead of being eclipsed by the change, 
would go on increasing in attainments 
also, and still preserve their station, in 
the general march of knowledge and im- 
toon In referring to past times, 
e would remind their lordships of the 
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the reigns of Edward 6th, and James Ist, 
when the fury of different sects of Christ- 
ians broke out against each other, and 
Anabaptists and Arians were butchered in 
the streets, for the honour and glory of a 
religion which inculcated mercy upon all 
men. But now there was no such spirit. 
A change had taken place in the minds of 
men which banished the apprehension of 
such scenes for ever. Every nation of the 
continent, with the exception of Spain 
and Portugal, had imbibed more liberal 
sentiments, and the seal was put to the 
last great act of religious liberty at the 
Congress of Vienna, upon which he could 
not help congratulating the noble duke at 
the head of the government,—an act, by 
which all classes of Christians were se- 
cured in the exercise of their religion, 
throughout the different nations of Europe. 
And would this country, the refuge of those 
who fled from religious persecution, refuse 
to follow up those principles which had 
made her the glory and the envy of Europe, 
and had placed her on an eminence, which 
might be considered one of those divine 
remunerations that sometimes rewarded vir- 
tue? He had heard many people ask, what se- 
curities are you prepared to give? He would 
answer that question by asking another,— 
are you prepared to grant the measure, 
before you ask me for securities? It 
struck him, that the Cathclics were in the 
situation of a man who was asked by 
another, what he would give with his 
daughter. If any one asked him, what 
he meant to give with his daughter, he 
would say to him, “ Tell me first if you 
mean to take my daughter, for if you do 
not, I will not tell you what I mean to 
give with her.” Upon the same ground 
he would say to those who asked for se- 
curities, first tell me whether you will 
grant the measure. If, having granted 
the measure, parliament should think fit 
to accompany it with certain conditions in 
the shape of securities, he did not think 
it likely that the Roman Catholics would 
refuse to recognize them. — He would 
now beg leave to refer to an expression 
which had fallen from a right reverend 
prelate when the question of the Test and 
Corporation acts was before the House. 
That right rev. prelate had said, that if secu- 
rities could be made effectual, hesaw no rea- 
son why the Catholic question should not be 
granted. He hoped the right rev. prelate 
would give them the benefit of that obser- 
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Looking, the other day, to the history of 
one of those acts of relief passed at various 
times by the legislature, he saw, from the 
act of 1793, which was strongly opposed 
by Dr. Duigenan, that the oaths to be 
taken by Roman Catholics on their ap- 
pointment to any office, were the same, 
with one exception, as those taken by Dis- 
senters. If, as was sometimes asserted, 
they did not believe Catholics on their 
oaths, they had no right to impose any. 
And if Catholics were capable of breaking 
their oaths, they had only to take what- 
ever oaths were required, and in that way 
get rid of the disabilities. But the charge 
was an unjust one, as their exclusion 
proved. At the period when the act of 
Union with Scotland was passed, there 
was this qualification introduced into the 
oath affecting Catholics—* until parlia- 
ment shall devise otherwise ;” a quali- 
fication which clearly recognised the power 
of parliament to alter the existing law. 
The revisal of the Coronation Oath in 1688, 


was another recognition of the power of 


parliament over such oaths. He said this, 
though he was aware that a different opi- 
nion was entertained by one who had 
been ever dear to him. Even the respect 
and affection which he felt for the memory 
of that revered relative, whose eyes he had 
assisted to close, could not alter his senti- 
ments with respect to the subject. He 
wished to do every justice to the conscien- 
tious motives of his departed relative ; but 
he had a duty himself to perform, a duty 
to his country, to himself, and to his 
Maker, and that duty imposed upon him 
the necessity of stating his opinion with- 
out hesitation or disguise. He had never 
discussed the question before the House 
but upon constitutional principles; he had 
never canvassed any individual on the 
subject, though he felt that if he found one 
travelling on the same road with himself, 
he had a right to join that traveller, and 
to afford him his assistance on the journey. 
The time would come—and he thought it 
was not far distant—when the House 
would concur in the propriety of granting 
what the Catholics asked. They must 
either go on, or go back. To go back 
would be destruction. A noble lord had 
talked of experience. They had the ex- 
perience of twenty-cight years since the 
Union. And what kind of Union had 
they? a Union but in name. And what 
constitution had they in Ireland? a con- 
stitution but in name,—My lords (said his 
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royal highness), I am afraid to say all that 
I think upon this important subject; but 
this I know, that if you had not thirty 
thousand troops, and five thousand police 
to keep Ireland quiet, the government of 
that country could not go on; and then 
you talk of the advantages which Ireland 
enjoys under the British constitution. My 
lords, I have felt it my duty to tell you 
candidly and manfully my opinion on this 
subject. I have a great respect for the 
noble Jord who recommended making fur- 
ther experiments upon it; but I do not 
like the system of experiment-trying. 
Among the phantoms which have been 
conjured up in opposition to the claims of 
the Catholics is, that if they obtained 
them, they would demand the restitution 
of the confiscated property of their ances- 
tors. As a proof of the fallacy of any 
such supposition, | need only refer to the 
evidence given by Mr. O’Connell before 
your lordships’ committee, who declared 
that he had himself bought some of that 
confiscated property; which of course he 
should not have done, had the possibility 
of its ever being reclaimed ever entered 
his head. So, my lords, with the tithes, 
it is argued, that if we grant the Catholics 
their claims, they will demand the abo- 
lition of tithes; and this is said by those 
who forget that it is with tithes as with 
game, and that farms are taken with the 
full knowledge, on the part of the tenant, 
that the one is to be paid, and the other 
preserved.—I will trouble your lordships 
no further, Iam perfectly convinced that 
something must soon be done. This very 
discussion will do great good, With 
the exception of one case, in which a right 
rey. prelate called Moses, Joshua, and 
Isaiah, to fight the Virgin Mary, the ques- 
tion has been very temperately discussed ; 
and J feel especially bound to thank the 
right rev. bench for the tone which they 
have maintained upon it—a tone consis- 
tent with the dignity of their high stations, 
and calculated to confirm the feelings of 
respect and affection, which we cherish 
towards them. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he wished at 
that early period of the debate to state the 
precise grounds upon which he felt him- 
self bound to oppose the motion, He 
concurred with the royal duke who had 
just sat down, in approving of the tone and 
temper in which the discussion had been 
conducted—a tone and temper adapted as 
well to the dignity of that House as to the 
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great importance of the occasion. If that 
had been the first time the question had 
been brought forward, he might, perhaps, 
have been disposed to vote for it. The 
noble marquis had proposed an inquiry, 
with a view to further concessions; but 
when he recollected that, for the last five- 
and-twenty years, the same subject had 
been agitated again and again in parlia- 
ment—when he recollected that it had en- 
gaged the attention of the ablest men of 
the age—that propositions had been sub- 
mitted successively to parliament which 
had successively failed, he could not make 
up his mind to vote for a proposition, from 
which he could not hope for any satisfac- 
tory result. If, as he could not but anti- 
cipate, the measure, to which an inquiry 
was a preparatory step, should be rejected, 
it would lead to a feeling of exasperation 
on the part of the Roman Catholics, which 
every consideration should induce the le- 
gislature to avoid. He knew too much 
of this country, and of the sentiments of 
its Protestant population, not to be aware, 
that a measure of concession to the Catho- 
lics would be received with the greatest 
alarm, and would probably lead to conse- 
quences the most fatal and destructive. 
He would remind their lordships of the 
progress of that question. In 1813, a bill 
had been introduced into the other House, 
to accomplish the objects of the noble mar- 
quis’s motion. That bill had been framed 
by a man of great intelligence, a man well 
acquainted with Ireland, and was sup- 
ported by his right hon. and learned friend 
with the whole force of his power, sagacity, 
and eloquence. It was also supported by 
the experience and knowledge of his no- 
ble and learned friend (lord Plunkett) 
whom he was happy to see sitting amongst 
them that night, and received much as- 
sistance, in its details, from the experience 
of a conveyancer of great legal acuteness. 
It was supported by the brilliant talents of 
Mr. Grattan, by the transcendant elo- 
quence of his noble and learned friend to 
whom he had before alluded; and all 
these great authorities had expressed them- 
selves so strongly while it was in progress, 
that if the Catholics refused to accept of 
the bill, they gave it to be understood that 
they could not feel themselves justified in 
supporting their cause any longer. The 
bill thus framed and supported, went 
through two stages. It was coupled with 
securities of such a nature as the Protest- 
ants of this country had @ right to expect. 
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But, no sooner was it known to the Catho- 
lic hierarchy and priesthood of Ireland, 
than they opposed it with all their influ- 
ence; they pronounced it a pernicious and 
destructive measure, they declared that 
the clergy would rather be led to the scaf- 
fold than submit to the conditions with 
which it was accompanied; and Mr. 
O’Connell had stated, that if it passed, the 
consequence would be a destructive and 
bloody insurrection throughout Ireland. 
Why then, when he saw so much talent, so 
much knowledge, so much wisdom, em- 
ployed in framing a particular measure of 
relief—a measure which they thought the 
best adapted to its object—a measure 
which they pledged their characters to 
support—when he saw the manner of its 
reception, and the history of its fate, he 
despaired of the power of parliament to 
concert any specific enactment, capable 
of affording satisfaction to all parties. 

The next measure was brought forward 
by his noble and learned friend. It had 
passed the other House of parliament; but 
on its introduction into their lordships’ 
House, though it never passed into a com- 
mittee, its provisions were discussed on 
the second reading, every part of it was 
canvassed; and he well remembered the 
speech of his noble and learned friend 
(lord Eldon), who applied himself to the 
different clauses with the most acute and 
laborious particularity. He was sure that 
his noble and learned friend on the other 
side would allow, with his usual candour, 
that the provisions of that bill were not 
satisfactory.—He next came to the bill of 
1825, which was brought forward by his 
lamented friend, Mr. Canning. No sooner 
was it known in Ireland, that such a bill 
was introduced, than the same opposition, 
the same indignation, the same spirit of 
disdainful and furious resistance was mani- 
fested against it, as had marked the career 
of the first bill. When that bill came up to 
their lordships’ House, it was found to con- 
tain a show of security, but nothing substan- 
tial. After the fate of those three bills, he 
could expect nothing from the present mo- 
tion ; and if nothing was to follow from the 
inquiry, Ireland would again be exas- 
perated, and great apprehension and alarm 
would fall upon the Protestant part of the 
community. 

He would now allude to a question 
which had been put by a noble lord, re- 
specting the Revolution of 1688. The no- 
ble lord had asked, why that question was 
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‘Aways coupled with the period of the Re- 
volution; and he seemed desirous of car- 
rying the establishment of the Protestant 
constitution of England to an earlier and 
less popular period. The fact was, that 
before the Revolution the Catholics were 
held in check by the spirit of puritanism. 
When that passed away, on the restora- 
tion of Charles 2nd, who was justly sus- 
pected of favouring the Catholics, the Test 
act was passed ; by which they, as well as 
the Dissenters, were excluded from office. 
They had been excluded from parliament 
before, by the indirect operation of other 
acts; but it was by the twenty-fifth of 
Charles 2nd that they were excluded from 
office, and by the thirtieth of the same 
reign that they were directly excluded 
from that House and from parliament al- 
together. James 2nd was known to be a 
Papist; and his devotion to the cause had 
led to the Revolution, which led to the 
establishment of the Protestant constitu- 
tion as it now existed. The celebrated 
Declaration issued by William detailed the 
laws by which Catholics were excluded 
from parliament and from office, and the 
various provisions of the Test act; and 
after stating the attempts which were made 
to evade those laws, described the great 
object for which he came, to be the en- 
forcement of the execution of those laws, 
the preservation of the liberties of the 
country, and the establishment of the 
Protestant faith. A meeting of the 
lords and commons took place; a con- 
vention was assembled, when these laws 
were again considered, and declared to be 
a part of the constitution. Up to that 
period it was clear, that though Catholics 
were excluded from parliament and from 
office, they were not excluded from the 
Crown. But then a preamble was attach- 
ed to the Bill of Rights itself, declaring 
that, from that period, the Crown should 
be held only by a Protestant. Then it 
was, that the Protestant government was, 
for the first time, established. So that 
there never was a complete establishment 
and Union of a Protestant Church and a 
Protestant State until the Revolution. 

He would next allude to the Coronation 
Oath, not to show that it stood in the way 
of any legislative provision, but to show 
that the constitution was strictly Protest- 
ant. Those who had framed that consti- 
tution were amongst the greatest states- 
men and lawyers that this country had 
ever produced, Under that system we 
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had long lived happy, illustrious, and pow- 
erful; and though he did not say that it 
should never be altered, he would say that 
it ought not to be altered without full de- 
monstration of the necessity of change. 
In twelve years after, a new settlement of 
the Crown took place: the new settlement 
was of the same character—it confirmed 
the same acts. At the period of the 
Union with Scotland, there was another 
confirmation of the same system. Thus 
he had answered the questions of the no- 
ble earl, and thus he had proved to the 
House, that a Protestant Church and a 
Protestant government, were not completed 
until the period of the Revolution. What 
change had taken place in the position or 
condition of Ireland, which required that 
the conduct of this country should be al- 
tered towards the Catholics of Ireland ? 
Perhaps it would be said, that they were 
now in the hands of persons of a temper 
not to suffer Ireland to be trifled with. It 
was too true there were persons in Ireland 
exercising a sway and authority which was 
altogether unknown to the constitution, 
and little relished by the Protestants of 
this country or of Ireland. They de- 
manded, for the Catholics of lreland, ad- 
mission to seats in this Protestant House, 
they demanded admission to offices of 
state, rendering thereby this House no 
longer a Protestant House of peers, and 
the government itself no longer a Protest- 
ant goverament: but a mixed House of 
peers, and a mixed government, part Ca- 
tholic, part Protestant. Times, however, 
and circumstances had changed [Cheers 
from the Opposition bench]. From what- 
ever quarter those cheers proceeded, he 
would answer the appeal by reminding 
those noble lords, that when the question 
was first agitated Ireland had its own par- 
liament ; and it was notorious that the in- 
fluence of a few, a very few, individuals 
returned the whole Commons of Ireland. 
The case was now widely different; the 
power had changed hands, and the elect- 
ive franchise, in almost all cases, was vest- 
ed in the Catholic body. Indeed, that 
they were aware, and even boasted, of 
that over-powering influence in the State, 
was but too obvious from the tone their 
orators and publications assumed. In his 
opinion, and exercising the best judgment 
he could on the subject of their demands, 
he did not think that making the conces- 
sions now demanded would have the ef- 
fect of tranquillizing a country so circum- 
8 
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stanced as Ireland. He had remarked, 
that for the last seven years, the priest- 
hood and the Catholic hierarchy had so 
increased its influence and authority, that 
it now exercised a more unrestricted con- 
trol, than ever it had exercised in preced- 
ing periods of our history. This influ- 
ence would be only confirmed and 
strengthened, if the concessions demand- 
ed by the Catholic body were now obtuin- 
ed. Such was that influence, that arbi- 
trary control, exercised over the whole of 
the Catholic body even now, that no one 


dared to raise his voice against the sway | 
Not even , 


exercised by the priesthood. 
Mr. O’Connell, whose influence amongst 
that body had occasioned him to he consi- 


dered the leader and demagogue of the | 


party, could raise his voice with impunity 
against their fiat. 


the sway so exercised, or trenched on the 
abel 5 or power of the Catholic priest- 


ood, he was called to a strict account, | 


compelled to prostrate his opinions and 
himself, with all his weight of povularity, 
before this potent body of men, and to 
sign an open recantation of his error. As 
jong as this religion continued to be the 


religion of Ireland, it was vain to expect | 


that any efforts of this nature could suc- 
ceed in composing that agitated country. 


And, would it be right under such a state | 


of things to grant to the Catholics of Ire- 
land that species of concession which was, 
in fact, substantial power’ Look at the 
situation in which the question stood! 


The population of Ireland was, although ° 


nearly seven millions of souls, almost alto- 
gether Catholics; these were led by a 
band of active, sanguine, ambitious men, 


exercising a sway over the public mind, | 


and over individuals themselves, not re- 
coguised by or connected with the state, 
and, happily for the interests of this 
country, hitherto unexampled. It was 
an evil out of which we were bound, 
some how or other, to extricate ourselves ; 
but, looking at the effect of former ccn- 
cessions on the innovating spirit of the 
Catholic leaders and the Catholic hier- 
archy he thought it was impossible that 
we could ever so extricate ourselves by 
adopting the measure proposed by the 
noble marquis. 

Adverting to the state of things in Ire- 
laad, as he felt himself called upon to do, 
he considered her situation most alarming, 
and little calculated to encourage us to 


Ifthis great advocate of | 
their cause dared to raise his voice against | 
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make concessions of this nature. Before 
' we made such an experiment, Ict us have 
some security to look to, which might, 
however imperfectly, serve as a guard to 
our establishment, from any thing like in- 
novation on the part of the Catholics. 
In the very outset of the discussion they 
had been assured, that no consent would 
be given to the principle of securities ; 
that, in fact, neither the Catholic people 
nor their clergy were disposed to pur- 
‘chase concession at the price of securities. 
| Abundant documents had fallen into his 
possession, many of which were printed, 
to show that both the clergy and the laity 
‘sought for and demanded no less than ab- 
| Solute, unqualified, and unconditional, 
/emancipation. That such was their aim 
| and object was clear from the manifestoes 
,of the Catholic body, and even the 
petitions which had been Jaid on their 
ilordships table. Such, too, was the tone 
'and spirit which marked all the recent re- 
solutions of the Catholic aggregate and 
other meetings, as well in those where 
the laity presided, as in those where the 
priesthood took the lead in their proceed- 
ings. Such being the character of written 
| resolutions, supposed to be drawn up with 
deliberation, it would be unnecessary for 
|him to allude to the inflammatory lan- 
|guage, and tone of intunidation, which 
pervaded the speeches of their favourite 
orators, 0» occasions when such resolu- 
_ tions were passed. 
those published documents, it was suffi- 
cient to refer to one, wherein the writer, 
Mr. O’Connell, alluding distinctly to an 
unqualified, unconditional, concession, as 
| the only one worthy of their acceptance, 
,adds—— In our humbler fortunes, and in 
days happily now gone by, we were on the 
point of yielding in despair to the princi- 
ple of securities, and it was the opinion 
of some of our best friends in and out of 
parliament, that we ought to yield it ; but 
a total alteration has since then taken 
place in the posture of our affairs. To 
|what is this to be attributed? Is it to 
‘the tone of moderation we have preserved 
‘in our debates and published appeals ? or 
| rather is not this alteration in our position 
| owing to the threat which has been held 
| out, and the strong language used of late, 
and which I feel justified in saying has at 
‘length placed us on the vantage ground ?” 
| Can they, resumed the noble lord, more 
'distinetly tell us, they feel themselves 
‘placed in a situation to extort from the 








Out of a number of 
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legislature, by dint of intimidation and 
threats, that which has so long been 
withheld? It was true, the sword was not 
drawn openly; but were their lordships 
disposed, in the face of a power of this 
alarming and anomalous nature to admit 
the Catholic body, thus marshalled and 
organized, within the pale of the constitu- 
tion ? 
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i now about to make, it was stated “ that 


Every peer was an adviser of the | 


Crown, and was bound to give such ad- , 
' would consent to receive its income from 


vice as might, in his judgment, be best 
calculated to uphold and maintain this 
Protestant government. In the same 
manner every privy councillor was bound 
to give his best counsel to his majesty on 
affairs of state. And they should not 
forget, that in the measure submitted to 


the Catholics would allow Ireland to be 
tranquillized, but it must be on their own 
terms:” in other words we were to be at 
their mercy. The letter added, ‘the 
clergy of that church might be supported 
by our government, and derive from it 
other pecuniary means, but they must be 
placed under no restriction in conse- 
quence ;”—-that is, the Catholic clergy 


government, but must remain independent 
of the government, which was to exercise 
no control over it. He would not con- 
sent to a proposition such as this: for 
though he would by no means contend, 


that they should be subject to a control 


parliament in 1813, when it was attempted | 


to except privy councillors, the proposi- 


tion was lost by a considerable majority. | 


They should not forget, that, on the pre- 
sent occasion, they had to contend with 
a great power, and with great talent, per- 
haps as splendid as ever was exhibited 
within those walls. 


which would afford a pretext for denomi- 


nating it a slavish control, he would be 


extremely desirous that they should be 


placed, in this instance, beneath a whole- 


; some and salutary control. 


As Mr. Pitt 
never was the advocate of unqualified 


, concession, so neither was the late Mr. 


In addition to this — 


array within, those who had preceded | 
| Almost from the first period of being ac- 


him had set up, on their side of the 


question, the authority of Mr. Pitt, of | 


Mr. Fox, and of Mr. Canniag, whose ta- 
lents and eloquence had shed a lustre net 
on this country alone, but on the human 
race. Giving to those great statesmen and 
orators every tribute of admiration, he 
begged to say that they were all on the 
side of security for the conduct of the 
Catholics, if admitted to all the privileges 
of the constitution. If he could be satis- 
fied that there was no reason to fear any 
danger would result to the state from this 
concession, he might be content to adopt 
the proposition of the noble marquis; but 
when these advocates of the Catholics say, 
“We will give you no security, we will 
not condescend to treat with you even on 
the basis of securities,” then their lord- 
ships must agree with him, that they were 
in a new and altered position altogether. 
{t had been frequently said, that Mr. Pitt 
was a decided friend to Catholic emanci- 
pation; but he would remind their lord- 
ships, that in all he spoke or wrote, he 
only advocated the cause of concession to 
the Catholics, provided it were accom- 
panied with such guards and securities as 
would prevent any danger to our Protes- 
tant constitution. In a letter published 
on the subject of the Catholic claims, and 
which seemed published principally to 
give publicity to the quotation he was 


Canning, of whose talents and judgment, 
he could never speak without admiration. 


quainted with that distinguished states- 
man, he had been honoured with his inti- 
macy; and he had had abundant oppor- 
tunities of observing how decidedly strength 


of character, and candid manly conduct, 
'} marked the mind of his deceased friend. 


Yet, although warm in advocacy as in 
friendship, Mr. Canning had, neither in 


‘the agitation of this question in 1813, in 





1815, or in 1821, ever stated that he 
would grant what the Catholics solicited 
without full and ample securities. Mr. 
Grattan also, in speaking upon the bill of 
1810, admitted that securities were neces- 
sary. His noble friend, too, on the cross- 
bench, although he might not have ex- 
pressed so strongly his opinion on this 
part of the subject, had decidedly ac- 
quiesced in the proposition, that securi- 
ties should be given. Thenoble lord near 
him had expressed himself in distinct 
terms on the necessity of having the best 
possible securities for the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion in church and 
state. Another noble lord, the relative of 
the late Mr. Fox, came to nearly the same 
conclusion. 

He must now be allowed to address 
himself to another topic. A contrast had 
been drawn between the condition of the 
Catholics in this country of freedom and 
the Catholics under other more arbitrary 

252 
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governments, namely, Russia, Prussia, 
and the Netherlands. There was no pos- 
sible similitude in the condition or situa- 
tion of the Catholics in those countries 
and in Ireland. There the monarch was 
comparatively arbitrary, and it was only 
necessary he should utter a single word, 
and all was acquiescence to his will. No 
person, even in Russia, was elevated to 
any church dignity, without being previ- 
ously submitted to the approbation of the 
sovereign, Whilst in Jreland, the en- 
forcement of such a regulation would pro- 
duce the greatest disaffection; and were 
a bill for that purpose to pass the legisla- 
ture, it would occasion a bloody insurrec- 
tion. The Prussian monarch, also, had 
the power to restrict the nomination and 
appointment of the clergy ; and none, in 
fact, were appointed without the royal 
sanction. With respect to the restrictions 
imposed on the Catholics of Canada, in 
these respects, they were, as lawyers 
would term, as stringent as they could 
possibly be ; although there was such a 
disproportion in the numbers of the two 
religious persuasions, that there was the 
less reason to apprehend any danger in 
that part of our dominions—the condi- 
tion of the Catholics in these countries, 
had been introduced into the discussion, 
to give a colouring favourable to the case 
of the Catholics of Ireland. He should 
be sorry to let any thing illiberal escape 
his lips whilst on this momentous subject : 
yet he thought no one would deny, that 
the Catholic body took every opportunity 
that presented itself to increase the in- 
fluence of their own religion. It was 
said that the Catholic religion had under- 
gone atgreat change. Were we sure of 
it, before we adopted that liberal senti- 
ment as a practical axiom? Look to the 
experience of the last ten years. Ob- 
serve the language they now held, and 
compare it with that of previous periods. 
Compare it with the language and spirit 
which displayed itself in the reign of 
James 2nd, when the legislature was per- 
verted to the worst purposes. Never was 
there a tyranny more arbitrary, a proscrip- 
tion more dangerous. Without trial and 
on mere rumour three thousand persons 
were condemned, and their property and 
estates confiscated. When he recollected 


those times, and those acts of the Catho- 
lic Ascendancy of James’s reign, and com- 
pared them with the intemperate spirit 
manifested at the present day, he felt 
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anxious that their lordships should look 
at the proposition with circumspection 
and not suffer themselves to be abused by 
their too easy credulity. 

With reference to some transactions 
which involved the character of the Catho- 
lic religion, as exemplified in certain per- 
secutions that took place some twelve years 
ago on the continent, it was singular enough 
to remark, that those who were the most 
eager advocates for the Catholics, were 
those who looked on them, in_ those 
transactions, with the greatest dissatis- 
faction and suspicion. Without security, 
he could only anticipate the possibility of 
similar results. Yet, at some of the public 
meetings in Ireland, these orators, and those 
not of the mostintemperate, had stated, that 
the proposition of securities was only to 
be met with scorn. These were amongst 
the reasons, why he could not accede to 
the proposition of the noble marquis, and 
why he thought it unlikely to terminate in 
any beneficial result. He confessed he 
saw the difficulties of the question; 
although he could not see his way out of 
them. The proposition now made was, to 
admit the Catholics without restriction into 
the legislature, into all and every office, 
and into a full participation of civil and 
military power. Did they believe, when 
they had conceded all these points, that 
they should be able to stop short there ? 
Little must he know of the disposition of 
the Church of Rome to aggrandize itself, 
and obtain a supremacy in al! things, and 
in all States, who could think so. He 
was not encouraged to hope even, that 
tranquillity would ensue, as a consequence 
of these important concessions. In 1778, 
when the Penal-laws were repealed, 
nothing, for some time, was heard of, but 
the gratitude of Ireland, and the tran- 
quillity with which she was about to be 
blessed. But shortly, new demands were 
made, and political power was asked for. 
In 1792, the Catholic Board, a body 
similar to the present Association, which 
was sitting in Dublin, constituted itself a 
Catholic parliament, for the purpose of 
enforcing their new demands. If it were 
said, that the Catholics would be satisfied 
with what they now asked, he would answer 
—look to the past; arguing from the 
nature of human passions, and in par- 
ticular from the character of the Roman 
Catholic religion, he would say, that it 
was quite impossible they could be satisfied ; 
it was quite impossible they should stop, 
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But, did they say themselves that they 
would be satisfied? No such thing; they 
avowed that they regarded these con- 
cessions merely as preliminary to some- 
thing more. A right rev. prelate had 
referred to the declarations of the titular 
bishop of Kildare. Now, if he could 
consider Dr. Doyle as an insulated indi- 
vidual, speaking merely his own mind, he 
should entertain litde apprehension upon 
the subject. But when he found him 
supported by political societies and asso- 
ciations in Ireland—when he found that 
he was looked up to as their guide and 
director—he must consider the senti- 
ments he uttered to be the sentiments of 
the Catholic body. Dr. Doyle had pre- 
dicted the downfall of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, and he told us, more- 
over, that it would be a most desira- 
ble event. In distinct terms, he had 
said, that Catholic emancipation would 
lead only to ulterior measures, without 
which Ireland could know neither repose 
nor prosperity. His coadjutor, the titular 
bishop of Killala, had used terms even 
more decided and positive: ‘the barrier 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland must 
be removed, or the Union will never be 
complete, and the Island will never be 
tranquil.” I should (said the noble and 
learned lord) disgust your lordships, were 
I to go through the odious task of repeat- 
ing all the terms of contumely, invective, 
and bitter vituperation, applied by the 
Catholic body to the Protestant Church 
of Ireland. They have been used not 
merely by the Catholic Association, but at 
meetings in every part of the island; and 
that they entertain a rancorous enmity 
towards the establishment, no man who 
reads their expressions calmly will fora 
moment doubt. That they look forward 
eagerly to the accomplishment of some- 
thing more is evident; and the change 
that has taken place in the mode in which 
they speak of their prelates deserves some 
remark in passing. Formerly, those pre- 
lates were merely called, with retiring 
modesty, titular bishops; but now they 
speak of the Protestant rector of such a 
parish and of the Protestant bishop of 
such a See; and the Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Armagh had recently coup- 
led with his name the title of “ Primate 
of all Ireland.” I only instance this 


fact, to show the spirit prevailing in the 
Catholic body. Am I then justified in 
the conclusion, that if we grant what is 
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called Catholic emancipation, we may 
grant it as the supposed price of 
tranquillity. I cannot understand the 
policy of those who recommend this con- 
cession, nor bring myself to think, that 
they have taken an accurate view of the 
consequences. I resist the claims, because 
I cannot bring myself to the conclusion, 
that, without danger, without destruction, 
perhaps, to the Protestant establishment 
in this country, we can agree to a Catholic 
establishment in Ireland. 1 cannot accede 
to the proposition of the noble marquis, 
unless | am prepared to grant a Catholic 
ascendancy in Ireland. I contend, that 
by agreeing to this motion, we shall 
not purchase tranquillity. The notion 
is fallacious: we shall only give new 
means to support further claims, which 
will be urged, and backed by the very 
power we have ourselves conferred. Are 
your lordships, then, prepared to bid adieu 
to the Protestant Church of Ireland ? 
Are you prepared to establish the Catholic 
religion in its stead? We know that the 
population of Ireland is Catholic; that 
three-fourths are of that persuasion ; and 
it may be contended, that it is as just to 
establish the Catholic religion in Ireland 
as the Protestant in England, or the Pres- 
byterian in Scotland. Any man who 
comes to that conclusion, I can under- 
stand. He 4&cts a consistent part, and 
may well call upon us to to take this step, 
in order to facilitate the object he has in 
view. But, because I love the Protestant 
Church of Ireland; because I know it has 
produced great and illustrious men; be- 
cause [ think it the bulwark of the Church 
of England ; I am not willing to forego my 
support toit, and I cannot grant a Catholic 
ascendancy in Ireland. Therefore I cannot 
agree to this intermediate step, which, | 
think, leads to no other conclusion than 
| the establishment of the Catholic religion 
in Ireland. For this reason J have 
uniformly voted against concession, and 
for this reason I shall now vote against 
|the proposition of the noble marquis; 
because, let the question take what 
shape it will, the disguise is always to 
be penetrated. I have said, that I do not 
see my way out of the difficulty. I wish 
to God I did; but I am satisfied that to 
comply with what is required, instead of 
| diminishing that difficulty, would greatly 
increase it. 

Lord Plunkett said:—I am anxious to 
take the first opportunity that fairly oc- 
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curs, of repeating my unalterable convic- 
tion upon this question. The noble and 
learned lord behind me (Manners) last 
night stated the result of his observations, 
after a residence of twenty years in Ire- 
land, and I am satisfied that he uttered, 
with perfect truth and candour, the con- 
clusion at which his mind had arrived. I 
hope that your lordships will permit me, 
after forty years spent in that country in 
active life, public and private, official and 
unofficial, in parliament and out of parlia- 
ment, with the fullest opportunities of ob- 
serving the deportment of all classes, to 
state my unalterable conviction, that un- 
less this agitating question be disposed of 
by some conciliatory adjustment, there is 
no hope of prosperity, tranquillity, or even 
safety, for Ireland. If any person has ar- 
rived at this decision, that under no cir- 
cumstances, at no time, and accompanied 
by no conditions, he can and ought to do 
any thing for the Roman Catholics—that 
person is entitled to vote against the pro- 
position of to-night. Unless he has ar- 
rived at that decision, I do not see how it 
is possible to refuse his support to the mo- 
tion of the noble marquis. I have listened 
with the most profound attention to the 
able, temperate, and dignified statement 
of my noble and learned friend who has 
just taken his seat. Partof it I heard with 


the most gratified feelings; because I did | 


think—and I still hope I am not mistaken 
in so thinking-—! saw in the resistance he 
felt it necessary to make to the propo- 
sition, some distant gleam of comfort, some 
secret hope, some latent opinion in his 
mind, that there were circumstances and 
securities, if time were given to look after 
them, and if the search were made at the 
proper season, which might render the 
adoption of some measure in favour of the 
Catholics admissible. On the other hand, 
I felt extreme regret and disappointment 
at other parts of his speech ; because, if I 
could agree with him in believing that we 
can take no step for the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics into parliament and into of- 
fice, without the destruction of the Protes- 
tant establishment in Ireland, I, who have 
supported these claims almost from the 
first moment I could think, would aban- 
don my ancient and confirmed opinious, 
would change my side, and become as de- 
termined an opponent to concession as I 
have been its most anxious advocate. |! 


look upon the Protestant establishment of 


Ireland as a fundamental principle of our 
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imperial constitution: I take it to have 
been unalterably settled at the Union, and 
that to talk of changing the Protestant re- 
ligion of Ireland without shaking the Pro- 
testant establishment of the empire is 
idle. I speak no new language, now that, 
for the first time, I have had an opportunity 
of delivering my sentiments in the presence 
of the right reverend bench: I utter but 
the opinions I have entertained and ex- 
pressed in the other House of Parliament, 
I think a religious establishment essen- 
tial to our well-being, and that, with- 
out a dignified establishment in times like 
these, religion itself would be degraded. 
lam, therefore, persuaded, not only that 
the establishment is necessary, but that 
the rank, affluence, and dignity of the 
hierarchy is important to our best inter- 
ests. I think further, that its power and 
influence are and ought to be so great, 
that unless t' at hierarchy be connected 
with the state, it may be too powerful for 
the state; and hence the necessity of 
naintaining that connection for the bene- 
fit of the state. On these grounds, and 
not for any fanciful and theoretical rea- 
sons, assigned by some writers upon this 
subject, I never for a moment would con- 
sent to any thing which should endanger 
our Protestant establishment. I further 
feel, that the Protestant establishment of 
freland is the very cement of the Union : 
| [I find it interwoven with all the essential 
relations and institutions of the two king- 














doms; and I have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting, that if it were destroyed, the very 
foundations of public security would be 
shaken, the connection between England 
and Ireland dissolved, and that the anni- 
hilation of private property must follow the 
ruin of the property of the Church. I 
| should be happy to suppose that I had 
misunderstood my nobie and learned friend, 
in the interpretation 1 put upon the latter 
| part of his argument; and 1 repeat, that 
if I thought with him, that the conse- 
quence of adinitting the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics would be such as he antici- 
pated, | would now and for ever resist 
; them. I am most anxious to relieve my 
| own mind, and to state the grounds on 
which [ apprehend I can do so satisfac- 
torily, from this terrible alternative ; and I 
trust your lordships will excuse me if I 
go a little back, and briefly call your at- 
tention to that period of our history, so 
| much adverted to by my noble and learned 
| friend ; T mean the period of the Revolution. 
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The general circumstances under which 
that glorious event occurred are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary for me to do 


more than shortly advert to them. At) 
that date, this Protestant country took up| 
arms in support of its civil and religious | 
liberties against the bigotted and despotic | 
She | 


monarch who had endangered both. 
took up arms, as she had a right to do for 
that purpose, and she succeeded ; but let 
me remind your lordships, that that suc- 
cess would probably have been more than 


problematical, ifthe energies and patriotism | 


of the people of this country had not been 
sanctioned and stimulated by the strongest 
motives of religious duty. 


cess, 


nate natives of that country ? 
advert to this point for the sake of reviving 
ungrateful recollections, but because it is 
necessary to my argument. 
come to sit in judgment upon the conduct 
of the natives of Ireland, we should do it, 


not with feelings of resentment against | 


them, but of shame, remorse, and self-ac- 
cusation, against ourselves. These are the 


assessors whom we ought to call in, to aid | 


us in arriving at a decision, and in pass- 
ing a just sentence of atonement. Ireland 
was once in possession of an undefiled re- 


ligion; free from popery and papal usur- 


pations. You forced upon her pure Chris- 
tianity your own corruptions and supersti- 
tions; and you taught her to consider her- 
self ours, not merely by right of conquest, 
but by papal grant. 
her habits or opinions, you compelled her 
to receive your corrupted religion. As 
knowledge advanced, we became prepared 
for a change; and here the Reformation 
was effected with the full consent and ap- 
probation of the people. 
and appreciated the blessings of the re- 
formed religion ; but the other unfortunate 
portion of the empire had been left in a 
state of ignorance and barbarism, and 
in this condition she naturally turned 
and adhered to the corruptions and 
superstitions which, in the first instance, 
you had forced upon her. Then you 
foreed the Reformation upon her, without 
any regard to the habits and opinions of 
the people. When, therefore, she, some 
time afterwards, found a Popish monarch 
on the throne of England, she refused to 
take up arms against him, because he pro- 
fessed the same religion, Had the Irish 


y. The union of, 
patriotism and religion produced that suc- | 
What was then the situation of Ire- | 
land, of popish Ireland—of the unfortu- | 
I do not: 


When we. 


Without reference to _ 


They understood | 
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| possessed an enlightened philosophy, they 
| might, perhaps, have known, that it was 
' better to sacrifice their religion to their 
patriotism, than their patriotism to their 
religion ; but, in such times, that was too 
much to expect from human nature, and 
accordingly not only did they not take up 
arms against a popish king, but they took 
up arms in his behalf. They were sub- 
dued : and what were the duties, at that 
period, devolving upon the English govern- 
ment? The great men of that day had a 
most difficult task to accomplish. It was 
impossible that they should treat the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland as good subjects : 
they had been, not as against the king, 
but as against the English government, 
ina state of armed resistance, and they 
could not safely be admitted into parlia- 
ment or into office. It therefore became 
requisite by an act, strictly speaking, of 
injustice, but injustice compelled by rigid 
necessity, to exclude them from parliament 
and from office. But let me remind your 
_lordships, and particularly the learned earl 
(Eldon), who is taking notes of what I say, 
| of what was the state of the law as it ex- 
isted at that time. At the Revolution the 
Irish Catholics were in undoubted posses- 
sion of the privilege of sitting in both 
Houses of Parliament. I shall presentiy 
have occasion to observe upon the applica- 
tion of these laws to the English ; but I am 
now speaking only of the Irish. The 5th 
of Elizabeth, by which, for the first time, 
the Oath of Supremacy was made neces- 
sary for admission into the House of Com- 
mons, never existed in Ireland. From the 
Reformation down to the 2nd William and 
Mary, a periodofa hundred and thirty years, 
the Irish enjoyed the undisputed privilege, 
not merely in point of law, but practically, 
of sitting in parliament; they were also, 
though not, perhaps, to the same degree, 
admitted into office. The Ist of Elizabeth 

was adopted by the 2nd Elizabeth in Tre- 

land, and it required the Oath of Supre- 

macy to be taken on accepting office ; yet, 

among the Roman Catholics it was not, 

for a long time, considered a barrier to 

their admission. It has been truly stated 

by my noble and learned friend, that many 

Roman Catholies took the Oath of Supre- 

macy, and I may add, they did so, both in 

this country and in Ireland; for the first 

twelve years ‘of the reign of Elizabeth, 

they took it without difficulty in this 

country, and it was not until after the 

attempts of the popish priests sent over 
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from the continent to deprive Elizabeth of 
her throne and life, that any difficulty of 
the kind arose. 
liam and Mary was the result of stern 
necessity superseding the ordinary dic- 
tates of justice and even the faith of 
treaties. But what was the course it 
became necessary then to pursue? Those 
enlightened persons, those lovers of free- 
dom, then at the head of affairs, saw their 
difficulty, and became satisfied of the truth 
of this proposition, that it was utterly in- 
consistent to shut any class of individuals 
out of parliament and office—to deprive 
them of franchise and of the privileges of 
the constitution, and yet to leave them in 
possession of wealth and power. The two 
principles were utterly inconsistent; if 
you separate wealth and knowledge from 
the state, wealth and knowledge must 
overturn the state. Therefore, those pro- 
found statesmen saw in all its bearings the 
proposition I am now submitting to the 
House; and what was the course they 
pursued? I am not stating it for the 
purpose of casting any imputation upon 
them ; they were in a situation of great 
embarrassment, and I have not met with 
any suggestion in any writer, as to the 
mode in which they ought to have proceed- 


The act of the 2nd Wil- | 
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them. A new system then began; and, 
for the last fifty years, you have been re- 


tracing the steps taken for the seventy or 


ed. Treat them as good subjects they | 


could not; admit them to parliament and 


offices in the state they could not; and_ 


then began that system which was pursued 
for seventy years—the system of keeping 


the Irish Roman Catholics in the lowest | 


extremity of poverty and ignorance. It 
was pursued to that limit, where the art 


of grinding down a people must end: and | 


then what took place? The good sense 
and good feeling of this country recoiled 
with pain and disgust, from the termination 
of their own system of government. They 
were shocked to see one of the fairest por- 
tions of the empire reduced to so destitute 
a condition. 

Let the House recollect, that the whole 
period from the Revolution was one con- 
tinued scene of severe but necessary 
infliction ; and let the House recollect also 
the conduct of the Irish under it. 


While | 


Scotland, and even England, had _ been | 


subjected to more than one insurrection in | 


favour of the exiled family, Ireland re- 


eighty years preceding, and endeavouring 
to replace the Irish in the situation which 
they originally occupied. Support, encou- 
ragement, privileges—constitutional privi- 
leges—to a great extent were given to 
them, and accordingly we now find them 
no longer in the abject and ignorant 
wretchedness to which we formerly reduced 
them. Your own acts of justice and 
policy have raised them to the situation of 
a great, powerful, and reflecting people. 
The English government and the Irish 
parliament made some mistakes in endea- 
vouring to alter its course. Many of the 
provisions of the act of 1793 were most 
wise and salutary; but others were intro- 
duced of a decidedly objectionable ten- 
dency. By that act, all disabilities, all 
incapacities, either with respect to landed 
property, admission to office, or to other 
privileges of the state, were absolutely re- 
pealed, with certain exceptions, extending 
to a considerable number of offices, and 
above all, to seats in parliament—that 
highest privilege of civil life. You gave to 
Roman Catholics the right of returning 
members to sit in parliament; but you 
withheld from the Catholic aristocracy the 
right of filling those seats themselves ; 
that is to say, you created a Roman Ca- 
tholic constituency for Protestant repre- 
sentatives. It was impossible that this 
discordant state of things could arrive at 
any consistent termination; and by that 
error of the act of 1793 you laid the 
foundation of further evils, Under this 
new system of governmeut, it was almost 
miraculous how Ireland continued to 
revive and to recover from her state of 
moral and physical degradation ; so much 
so, that at length England became appre- 
hensive of the growing pewer of Ireland, 
and in 1800, the Union was proposed, and 
took place. It was effected avowedly 
upon this principle—that by uniting the 
two countries under one religion, security 
might be given to the two establishments ; 
and that, by uniting them under one con- 
stitution, happiness and freedom might be 


' ensured to both ? 


mained resigned and patient, and never | 
raised an arm or a voice inits behalf. The | 


people of England were softened and sub- | 


| 


Beware, my lords, how you paralyse 
that Union: consider how impossible it is 
effectually to preserve that Union by con- 


dued by the resignation and forbearance | solidating the two establishments, and yet, 
of the people of Ireland, and became satis- | at the same time not to render it perfect 
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by giving equal rights to the people of 
both countries. That these were the opi- 
nions of the illustrious statesmen under 
whose auspices the Union was commenced 
and concluded, will not now be disputed. 
I do not mean to assert, that the distin- 
guished individual then at the head of the 
government held out expectations to the 
Roman Catholics, that they would be 
admitted to political power; but at that 
period hopes were encouraged, that the 
Union would be the means of facilitating 
the acquisition of privileges which they 
could otherwise never have a chance of 
enjoying. When the act of Union was 
carried I had a seat in the Irish parlia- 
ment: I was then a young man, and I felt 
it my duty to oppose it: I am now an old 
man; but, under the same circumstances, 
were they again to occur, I should adopt 
the same course. As, however, the Union 
was carried, we ought to do our utmost to 
render it perfect and permanent. I thought, 
in the year 1800, that it was a measure of 
party ; that it would not be acted upon 
fairly, and that the inferior country wouid 
be obliged to suffer without redress. I 
have been most happily disappointed. I 
know of no instance in which the interests 
of Ireland have been brought under the 
consideration of the imperial parliament, 
in which those interests have not been 
attended to with justice, with favour, and 
almost with partiality. 

Then, I may naturally be asked, if both 
countries have been so prosperous under 
the Union—if many privileges and advan- 
tages have been given to Ireland by it—if 
the markets of this country have been thus 
opened to her produce, why is she not 
satisfied, and why, by making these claims, 
does she attempt to disturb the harmony 
of the empire? I answer, that the Irish 
Catholics, by making these claims, are 
evincing their gratitude for benefits con- 
ferred upon them, and that they are the 
necessary consequence of the situation in 
which they are placed. If they aspire after 
the honours of the state, in order that they 
may serve theircommon country with advan- 
tage, it is not only consistent with the policy 
but with the dictates of human nature. If, 
as you say, you have given the protection 
of the law to the Catholic—if you have 
admitted him into the possession of wealth 
and power, and yet have excluded him 
from office on account of his religion, 
which you say necessarily makes him a 
subject not worthy of confidence, not 
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worthy of a seat in parliament—is he to 
feel himself satisfied, or rather, does he 
not show his gratitude by asking for more ? 
I should think him most base and un- 
worthy to be free, if he were not to ask 
for more if he were sincere; but I should 
not believe in his sincerity; and should 
think him a_ base and deceitful hypocrite, 
I should think him a disgrace to the 
country, if he were not to ask for all the 
privileges of the rest of his countrymen. 

I have been told, and it has been more 
than once mentioned in the course of this 
debate, that there is a difference between 
civil rights and political power. There is, 
in my opinion, no position more at vari- 
ance with the fundamental principles of 
our constitution. Political power is the 
guardian of civil rights, The civil rights 
of subjects are not founded on any writ- 
ten law, but arose out of the essence of 
the constitution. Where is the law on 
which the rights of Protestants to seats 
in parliaments are founded? There may 
be, and there are, laws for regulating the 
right, but the right itself rests on the 
common principles of the constitution. 
That right, like all others, may be modi- 
fied according to circumstances ; but still, 
enjoyment is the general rule, exclusion is 
only the exception, and those who defend 
the exclusion are bound to prove its justice 
by making out its expediency. Our con- 
stitution is any thing but an establish- 
ment of castes. The whole of it rests 
and is supported on the free admission of 
all the people to its benefits. The Throne, 
the Commons, and the House of Lords, all 
rest on this fundamental principle of our 
constitution, and by this it has been pre- 
served from the fate of other countries. 
We have heard of public councils in other 
countries, which have been changed into 
oligarchies, by trenching too much on the 
executive, or into courts of justice, by 
permitting the executive to intrude too 
far upon their privilege; but the grand 
principle of our constitution is, that the 
several orders fall back upon the people, 
and are, I may say, renewed by them. 
What is the construction of your lordships’ 
House? [s it not gradually renewed and 
strengthened by an infusion from the body 
of the people—of those who are conspicu- 
ous for their merits in having served the 
country, or the power of serving it by 
their wealth? The basis they rest upon 
is that of public opinion; and their im- 
provement is founded in popular stamina. 
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The lowest man in the state may, by his. 


own merits, and the exercise of his prero- 
gative on the part of the sovereign, become 


a member of this House. What a propor- . 
would ask, is the state of Irish feeling now 


tion of your lordships have been elevated to 
the rank'of the peerage in the late reign ; and 
does it become those who have thus been 
taken from the people to talk of castes ? 

With what face could I think of using the 
privilege which has been conferred upon me 
by putting my back to the door to shoulder 
out the duke of Norfolk? Shame on the 
ingenuity which could so construe the 


four corners of the great charter, as to” 


turn it to the exclusion of the descendants 
of those freemen by whose wisdom and 
valour it was obtained! The position 
against which I contend, isthat most erro- 


neous one— that one set of men ina free | 
state should have political power, whilst | 


others should be excluded. This is a 
state of things so intolerable, that it is not 
in human nature to bear it. 
of the most absolute despot may, under a 
beneficent ruler, be happy; but it is im- 


The subjects | 


| 
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would be a danger worse, not only than 
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‘any which result from their exclusion, 


but than any which could well be 
imagined from their admission. What, I 


on this subject? It is well known, that 
in the pursuit of this one object of eman- 
cipation an intensity of feeling pervades 


the whole of the Catholic population of 


Ireland; no matter what their rank, con- 
dition, or state in society. They all 
join in this pursuit with a degree of una- 
nimity which has no parallel. Laity and 
clergy are alike associated in following 
the same object. Over a body thus unit- 
ed, a few individuals have acquired an in- 
fluence, by which they have the power to 
excite them to almost any object they may 
think proper. I would ask your lordships 
whether that is a state of society which 
ought to continue in Ireland? Are we to 
hold our laws, our liberties, our safety, at 
the discretion of those individuals? Is it 
a state in which so important a part of the 


-empire should be allowed to remain ? 


possible that men living under a free go- | 
persons should possess this power over so 


vernment can feel themselves otherwise 
than in a state of degradation, when they 
find they are debarred the exercise of their 
privileges as freemen, because they are 


said to believe in a religion which is super- ; 


stitious and idolatrous. In such a state, 
every comfort and enjoyment they may 


' fluence ? 


have, will be smothered by indignation at | 


the privations to which they ave exposed, 
and the grounds on which their exclu- 
sion are defended. Can your lordships, 
then, be surprised that you are called upon, 
year after year, by the Roman Catholics, 

for the removal of the disabilities under 
which they labour? I have at ali times 
endeavoured to moderate the zeal of my 
Roman Catholic countrymen, by recom- 
mending them to make their approaches, 

with temperance to the hostile opinions, 
and even to the unjust prejudic es, of those 
who are opposed to them in this country ; 
but I should grossly abuse any influence 
which I may possess amongst them, if I 
were to advise them to cease their applica- 
tions altogether. The best advice I can 

give 1s, that they should never cease to pur- 
sue the assertion of their claims, until 
they obtain a full recognition of their 
rights. If there is any effect of their ex- 
clusion which [ should view with the 
greatest alarm, it would be, that their 
voices shall be no longer heard in sup- 
port of their just claims. That, indeed, 


Your lordships may complain, that a few 


large a portion of the people. Why—t is 
not unreasonable to ask—should’ a few 
lawyers, who have only their zeal and 
their talents, possess this extraordinary in- 
Your lordships will find, in an- 
swering the inquiry, that you yourselves 
are the cause. The people are united be- 
cause they are aggrieved. They associate 


and send forth their complaints because 


they consider themselves injured : and your 
lordships may as well endeavonr to arrest 


ithe current of the blood in the human 


‘there are wrongs to be redressed, 


body, as to prevent those complaints, as 
long as you suffer the grievances out of 
which they spring to exist. As long as 
there 
will be public assemblies of the people to 
seek that redress; and, in those public as- 
semblies there will be leaders, vying with 


each other in the race for vulgar popularity. 


If one sees that he is out-stripped by ano- 
ther, he will endeavour to do something 
to render himself more agreeable to the 
passions which, for that purpose, he will 
be disposed to excite. Do your lordships 
object to this state of things? These de- 
magogues are the spawn of your own 
wrong. You yourselves have created it; 
and, instead of looking on persons thus 
engaged as objects of justice, you should 
rather consider them as victims to injuries 


of long standing. 











\\ 
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The question, then, to be considered is, 
what are we to do in this case? Are we 
to stand still, or go backwards, or go for- 
wards? Tostand still is impossible. We 
must, then, either go forward, or go back- 
ward. ‘* Go backward!” said the noble 
lord,—‘“ Go backward! re-enact the penal 
laws, and outlaw a large portion of the 
people.” Excellent tyranny, if it were 
possible. Make war on your own re- 
sources, and tarnish the honour of the 
country, by weakening it in such a cause. 
War, my lords! and for what ?— war, 
which, when you had carried on to a cer- 
tain extent, you would have to begin again, 
—war, which would leave you a guilty 
spectacle to scofting and exulting Europe. 
Do your lordships suppose, that what is 
passing in Ireland is an object of indiffer- 
ence to the continent of Europe? Do 
you suppose that our excellent constitu- 
tion, and the unexampled prosperity of 
our career, has made us the love, and not 
the envy, of the world ? There may be some 
foreign statesman who, taking up his 
glass, and viewing the dark spot in the 
western horizon, pregnant with the ma- 
terials of the coming storm, thinks not 
that it will break on him but for him; but 
I would answer for it with my life, if there 
should be an invasion of Ireland, that the 
Irish people will be found true to the king 
and the constitution [hear]. But, why 
so? Is it by virtue of the oath of su- 
premacy, or the oath against transubstan- 
tiation? They may invoke all the saints 
in the calendar, without giving you much 
benefit by it; but you will be entitled to 
their support, by reminding them of the 
events of the last fifty years, during which, 
in measures for their improvement, you 
have endeavoured to counteract the blight- 
ing effects of the penalties and persecu- 
tions of the preceding eighty. You will 
be entitled to it, by the hope of freedom 
which they see yet held out, and the pros- 
pect that their difficulties will at no distant 
day, be wholly removed by your liberality. 

I am most anxious not to introduce any 
topic which has not a tendency to con- 
ciliation; but f cannot help remarking on 
the inconsistency of the arguments of 
divided allegiance, and that which is ad- 
mitted on all hands; namely, that the 
Roman Catholics are good subjects. This 
admission is made within your lordships’ 
House; but then it is notorious, that out 
of this House a strong feeling is excited 
against the assumed dispositions of the 
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same individuals, by the recital of the 
persecutions and fires of Smithfield. Ido 
not mean to state, that any of your lordships 
would be disposed to avail yourselves of 
the prejudices arising on this ground, but it 
cannot be overlooked, that while many of 
you oppose the Catholics on one ground, 
the only tie they have on the public voice 
in their support, arises from another. I 
cannot pass over, in this place, the use 
which has been made of the name of Mr. 
Pitt, and the manner the authority of his 
alleged opinions have been dealt with. 
This statesman, whose acts are well known 
—whose speeches and opinions are now 
recorded and matter of history,—is now 
held up by some of his admirers, in sup- 
port of a cause which he had never advo- 
cated. The principles of that right hon. 
gentleman on this question are, I should 
have imagined, well known; they caused 
his retirement from the councils of a sove- 
reign who loved him, at a time too, when 
the country was engaged in a war, in the 
issue of which his fame was committed. 
Yet, with all this, his name has been made 
the watchword of those by whom the very 
contrary opinions are held. I do not 
mean to impute blame to those noble and 
hon. persons who have been made, perhaps, 
in many cases, the unwilling sharers in 
those orgies; but I must say, that they 
are deeply responsible by whom this un- 
founded cry has been set up. 

Lord Eldon.—I claim my share of that 
imputation. 

Lord Plunkett assured the noble and 
learned lord, that all he felt it his duty 
to state on this subject, he said in good 
feeling towards him, and without mean- 
ing it in any way offensively to him, for 
no man had a higher respect for the 
character of the noble and learned lord than 
he entertained. His argument was, that 
it was extremely unfair to hold out Mr. 
Pitt as the enemy of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and to associate the general principles 
of that statesman with opposition to the 
measure. 

Lord Eldon denied that he had so held 
out the opinion of Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Plunkett.—That is exactly what 
I wanted to hear. But whoever sent forth 
such an erroneous opinion to the country 
is deeply answerable for it. Another in- 
sinuation is, that Protestant ascendancy 
is oppose‘t to radicalism, and the inference 
sought to be obtained is, that those who 
support the one are opposed to the other. 
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This also is extremely unfair; because it 
is well known, that many who are sincere- | 
ly opposed to radicalism are as sincere in 
their support of emancipation. I will now 
call the attention of your lordships to a 
book which has been laid before the pub- | 
lic, containing a number of letters which | 
passed between the late king and one of 
the members of his council, relating to | 
the conscientious scruples entertained by 
the sovereign, as to whether he would be 
justified in refusing his assent to certain 
measures which might be proposed by 
the Houses of Parliament, and whether 
such assent would not be a violation of his | 
Coronation Oath. Now, itappears to me, | 
that in the life-time either of the late king, 
or of the member of the council to whom the | 
letters were addressed, their publication 
would not have been justifiable ; and I | 
also think, that the representatives of the | 
noble lord in question were not justified in 
placing them before the public. 

Lord Kenyon.— May I be permitted to 
say a few words? [cries of “‘ order, order” ]. 

Lord Plunkett.—I meant distinctly to— 
convey to the noble lord my opinion, | 
that the publication of those letters was 
not proper; but, in doing so, I never in- | 
tended to convey any thing that was per- 
sonally offensive. I must repeat, that the 
publication of letters, tending to influence 
a measure before parliament, by putting in | 
opposition to it the opinion of the late | 
king, was not a fair mode of dealing with 
the subject. When I say this, | mean no | 
insinuation against the sincerity of his 
late majesty. They are the conscientious 
opinions of an honest man, and the mode | 
in which they are put is calculated to en- | 
dear his memory to the people, and prove | 
him a worthy member of the House of | 
Brunswick. But it is miserable to think | 
of the use which has been made of that 
opinion, and how the ear of royalty may 
be abused in some cases; for his majesty 
was made to believe, that he had no right to 
assent to the measures to which the letters 
referred, and that such assent would be a 
violation of his Coronation Oath. The 
opinions of lord Kenyon were those of a 
sound lawyer and an honestman. What he 
said was, that it was not incumbent on his 
majesty to refuse his assent to the repeal 
of those acts, when the Houses of parlia- 
ment, in proposing that repeal, considered 
it for the benefit of the country. In the 
same view, he mentioned that the repeal 
of the Test Act might take place without 





_ constitution. 
ful step has been already taken ; for the 


| constitution. 
lieve your lordships from such a dangerous 
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any breach of the Coronation Oath or the 
Act of Union. His lordship added “It 
seems to me, that the judgment of the 
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person who takes the Coronation Oath 


must determine whether any particular 
statute proposed does destroy the govern- 
ment of the Established Church. It seems 
that the oath, couched in the general terms 
in which it is found, does not preclude the 
parties sworn from exercising a judgment 


whether that which he is bound to main- 
tain will be essentially, or in any great 


degree, aflected by the proposed measure.” 
The noble lord thus left it as a case which 
might be decided by the exercise of his 
majesty’s judgment, acting by the advice 


_of his responsible ministers. 


I now come to an act on which much 


| stress has been laid—I mean the 30th of 


Charles 2nd. That act has been made to 
bear an overwhelming influence on this 


' question ; for it is contended, that it forms 


one of the fundamental principles of our 
If that be so, what a fright- 


House of Commons has more than once 
passed a bill for the repeal of part of 
that act; and therefore has agreed to a 
measure contrary to the principles of the 
It will be necessary to re- 


consequence as must follow, if the princi- 
ple to which I advert be true. Now, I 
deny that the 30th of Charles 2nd is such 


| @ measure as it has been described. It 


was not an act passed with reference to 
Treland ; for the exclusion of Roman Ca- 
tholics from seats in parliament in that 
country did not take place till some years 
after. But I will prove, from legislative 
records, and from the history of those 
times, that the 30th of Charlies 2nd was 
not then, nor afterwards, considered a fun- 
damental principle of the constitution. 
It was passed at a period after the Resto- 
ration, when the sovereign was suspected, 
and not unjustly, of being imbued with 
Roman Catholic principles. Your lord- 
ships know that the first attempt made at 
that time, in consequence of the supposed 
opinions of the monarch, and those that 
were known of his probable successor, was 
the bill of Exclusion, and that having 
failed, the 30th of Charles 2nd was substi- 
tuted. Now what does that act say? It 
states, that many of the mischiefs that had 
accrued to the country had arisen from 
popish recusants having access to the 
throne ; and it declares that as a reason 
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why the Oath of Supremacy should be 
taken asa qualification for seats in both 
Houses of Parliament. I do not deny 
that such an oath may have been neces- 
sary at the time; but I will ask, whether 
that measure has ever been declared per- 
manent and unalterable? The first legis- 
lative measure which referred to it after- 
wards was the 5th of Anne, when provi- 
sion was made for the demise of the Crown ; 
in the absence of the successor, a regency 
was provided, and the regent was declared 
to be disabled from giving assent to the 
repeal of certain acts. The first of these 
was the Act of Uniformity. Mention was 
made of the 30th of Charles 2nd, but that 
was rejected. Is not this a proof that that 
act was not considered permanent and un- 
alterable? The act that was considered 
permanent, the regent was prevented from 
repealing : but with respect to the other, 
it was left, like any ordinary act, to the 
discretion of the government of the day. 
The next act to which I shall refer is that 
of the Union of England and Scotland. 
It was by that act declared, that the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland were to be ccnsidered permanent 
and unalterable in those countries. But 
no mention was then made of the 30th of 
Charles 2nd ; and when the commissioners 
proposed that the oath should be taken in 
Scotland, it was refused, and the words 
were added, “ until parliament shall other- 
wise provide.” I have thus, I conceive, 
redeemed my pledge of proving, that that 
act was never considered a fundamental 
principle of our constitution. It was, as 
I have observed, passed to prevent the 
danger of popish recusants having access 
to his majesty. Now, the 31st of the late 
king took away recusancy, and gave to 
popish lords the privilege of access to the 
sovereign ; and if that act had gone a lit- 
tle further, it would have repealed the 
whole of the 30th of Charles 2nd, and left 
your lordships little trouble on the sub- 
ject. This act of the 3lst of the late 
king was two years afterwards extended to 
Scotland. Here there was a repeal of the 
very ground on which the 30th of Charles 
2nd was passed. The object of all these 
acts, and their only object, was, to exclude 
the temporal power of the pope; and in all 
the acts which have been passed relating 
to Ireland, there has been an express pro- 
vision, that they shall continue until par- 
liament shall otherwise provide. 

1 think I have now disposed of all that 
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relates to the 30th of Charles 2nd, and re- 
deemed the pledge which I set ont by giv- 
ing. The noble and learned lord who pre- 
ceded me, seemed to put upon the Oath 
of Supremacy an interpretation different 
from that which I put upon it. I think it 
impossible to take it. My idea of the 
Oath of Supremacy is, I confess, that in 
the strict and literal sense of the words, it is 
impossible for it to be taken by any person ; 
for it not merely denies that any foreign 
power “‘ ought to have any authority, ec- 
clesiastical or spiritual, within this realm ;” 
but it denies even that any foreign power 
‘“‘hath” any such authority. Now, if we 
admit that there are Roman Catholics in 
this country, the pope must have spiritual 
authority here. In the nature of things 
he must exercise it. We may deny his 
right, but we cannot deny his power, 
while there are Roman Catholics in the 
country. The intent of the oaths no doubt 
was, that it should be an absolute denial 
that any foreign power exercised any tem- 
poral or spiritual authority, as to the esta- 
blished religion of this country. It is per- 
fectly correct, with reference to thatchurch, 
to say, that no foreign potentate hath or 
ought to have any power or authority, 
temporal or spiritual, over it; but, as to 
the spiritual concerns of a sect, which 
was not at that time recognised by the 
law, we did not prevent them from sub- 
mitting to foreign authority, nor could we 
do it. And, my lords, I will ask, does 
the king of England exercise any author- 
ity in the spiritual concerns of this sect, 
or could he do so without the sanction of 
parliament? Certainly not, according to 
the words and nature of that cath; and, 
as long as it continues, the pope must have 
that power. I only state that, according 
to the words of that oath, and to the na- 
ture of things, this must be; but do I 
mean to advance, that this oath is uncon- 
trollable? No; on the contrary, I think 
it most important, that this power should 
be placed under the control of the state. 
I think it is a danger for which a remedy 
ought to be provided. I think it a for- 
midable thing that there should be an in- 
tercourse between the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland and a foreign power—an inter- 
course which, at present, may be innocent, 
but for the mischievous effects of which 
hereafter nobody can pretend to answer. 
I say, that, when any specific measure 
comes before your lordships for discussion, 
I shall join most heartily in requiring that 
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the appointment of the Catholic clergy 
should substantially, if uot by direct 
form, rest with the present system of do- 
mestic nomination, under the control of 
the state. I agree with noble lords in he- 
lieving, that danger may result from the 
authority now exercised by the pope in 
these appointments; but the noble lords 
feel that this furnishes them with a good 
argument against removing the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, and they had rather 
have the danger and the argument, than 
adopt a course of proceeding which would 
have the effect of doing away with both. 
For myself, my lords, I cannot conceive 
how any body, anxious to guard the Pro- 
testant establishment, can refuse entertain- 
ing this proposition, or joining hand in hand 
with me in carrying it into effect. On the 
subject of additional securities, I am 
strongly impressed with the conviction, 
that some arrangement ought to be made 
with the see of Rome, by which, in the 
appointment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, a substantial control should be 
given to the government? They should 
be rendered respectable in the eyes of 
their flocks ; and, for that purpose, a com- 
petent provision should be made for them 
by the state, not absolutely and indepen- 
dently, but like the Regium Donum 
granted to the Protestant Dissenters. ‘To 
this last point some objection may be 
made on the score of our finances, but I 
can assure noble lords, that they will incur 
much greater expense by keeping up an 
army, which, in quieter times, would be 
wholly unnecessary, than would be neces- 
sary to support the whole of the Catholic 
clergy. If caution and jealousy might 
be thought to be unfounded on the part of 
the Protestant governors of the country, 
still that was no reason why they should 
not at once be conceded. 

I listened with deep attention the other 
evening to the observations made by a right 
rey. prelate (the Bishop of Durham) on the 
subject of divided allegiance; but I have 
not been able to collect what is the exact 
danger that he apprehends, or what he 
thinks likely to happen inimical to the 
constitution of this country, through the 
interference of the pope. The only in- 
stance I have heard of, in which the au- 
thority of the see of Rome is at variance 
with the law of this country, relates to 
marriages. It is held by that power, that 


certain marriages, which, according to the 
law of this country, are perfectly valid, are 
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wholly illegal, according to the canonical 
law as it is there professed. But this is 
merely an opinion which does not inter- 
fere, in any degree, with the civil rights of 
parties ; it does not affect the legitimacy 
of children, nor their right to inherit their 
parents’ property, but only expresses the 
censures of the church against parties 
who are living in what is thought to be a 
state of sin. This is the single instance 
which has been adduced ; but if there had 
been more, they would have added little 
to the weight of argument, if they had 
been of a similar character. They are al- 
together too insignificant, as well as too 
few, to weigh in the minds of statesmen 
who have an object so important to gain 
as the restoring peace and tranquillity to 
Ireland. 

My noble and learned friend on the 
woolsack has said, that the Roman Catho- 
lics decline to give any securities whatever, 
and that this circumstance decides him in 
voting against them. He says, that it en- 
titles him to take away from the ranks of 
the advocates of Catholic emancipation 
the great names of Pitt, Fox, and others. 
All that I can say to this is, that they did 
support the measure and, although the 
event has not happened to which the no- 
ble lord alluded, in their lives, it does not 
follow that they would have refused to 
continue their support, because it had hap- 
pened subsequently. As to one of them, 
my view of the matter is borne out. It 
was in 1813 that the securities proposed 
were refused by the Catholics; but Mr. 
Canning continued to support their cause, 
and this encourages me to hope, that, if 
they had lived, they would also have con- 
tinued their support, even if the Catholics 
had refused the securities demanded of 
them. But I do not think they did re- 
fuse. It is said to be the opinion of the 
great body of the Catholics, that they 
ought not to give these securities ; but the 
opinion of the Catholics as a body should 
not be taken from what is said in public 
meetings, or from what falls from the de- 
magogues and leaders at those meetings, 
into whose hands we have thrown them. 
Neither ought it to be inferred from their 
silence when those opinions are expressed ; 
in which, perhaps, they do not concur, al- 
though they dare not contradict them. I 
confess I think they ought todo so. But 
it is really a matter of no importance, 
whether they do or do not agree to the 
securities, It is for your lordships to 
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do what you feel to be right and just. If 
you think that the measure may be safely 
adopted if accompanied by securities, it 
is your duty to pass it, without any re- 
gard to what the Catholics may think of 
those securities. This, I contend, is one 
sound principle of legislation, Every 
great body ought first to ascertain what is 
right and expedient to do, and this being 
ascertained, to carry it into effect. I am 
as certain, as | am of my existence, that 
the great Catholic body would not hesitate 
for a moment to adopt the securities that 
may be proposed to them. 

But we ave asked, how is it to tranquil- 
lize Ireland? [ answer, that if any no- 
ble lord thinks the sole object of this mea- 
sure is to tranquillize Ireland, he is totally 
mistaken. The object of it is to do an 
act of justice. The tranquillity that may 
ensue is accessory, and not the principal 
object. Ireland, no doubt, will then be 
tranquil; but nobody can suppose that 
this proposition is by itself to be consi- 
dered as a panacea which is to produce 
immediate and everlasting peace. Ireland 
will still be liable to be disturbed by the 
angry passions: but there will not be that 
hectic fever which makes Ireland a dead 
weight upon this country, instead of being, 
as it might be, an accession of strength 
and wealth. There are some other topics 
on which I wished to touch; but I have 
occupied so much of your lordships’ time, 
that I will now conclude. I meant to 
have made some observations on the Ca- 
tholic Association. I brought a bill into 
the other House of parliament for putting 
down that Association; but it must be 
remembered, that I did so in the belief 
that that measure would be accompanied 
by others of a salutary nature. It has not 
been accompanied by any such measures ; 
and I am free to say, that if the bill for 
putting down the Catholic Association 
were now to be brought down to the 
House, I should not feel myself bound, 
under existing circumstances, to vote for 
it. I am convinced, that any measure, 
other than that which is intended to be 
founded upon the resolution before the 
House, will fail of accomplishing the tran- 
quillization of Ireland. If the discontents 
and disturbances are stopped up in one 
place, they will break out in another. 
Nothing can repress them but expedients 
so rigorous, that they will be inconsistent 
with a free country. The only effec- 
tual method of calming and defeating dis- 
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contents is by taking away from the dis- 
contented, that pretext which their wrongs 
give them. 

The Earl of Eldon complained of the 
attack made upon him by the learned lord, 
who had represented him as a person de- 
termined never to consent to any mea- 
sure of tranquillity to England and Ire- 
land. He protested, that he had never 
used, towards any class of his fellow-sub- 
jects, any language which could justify 
that statement. The only determination 
he had formed upon this subject was, to 
investigate it, and to watch it as closely 
as possible; and, whatever might be the 
result of his deliberations, he would act 
upon them unhesitatingly. His motto 
had ever been, ‘“‘ Be just, and fear not.” 
Before he entered on the subject imme- 
diately before the House, he begged per- 
mission to say one word in allusion to what 
had been observed respecting the late Mr. 
Pitt. There was no person whose me- 
mory was more dear to him. There was 
no charge he should feel more acutely if 
it could be made against him justly, than 
that of having offered any disrespect to 
the memory or the character of that great 
mau. He was ready to plead guilty to 
the charge of having annually, since his 
death, and of intending annually, as long 
as he was able, until his own should 
happen, to cclebrate Mr. Pitt’s birth-day. 
He begged, however, to deny on his own 
part, and on the part of those who were 
equally guilty with him of this charge, 
that it was his purpose or theirs, to make 
use of that great man’s name against the 
Roman Catholics of this country or of 
Ircland. He knew, and he had always 
acted on the knowledge, that Mr. Pitt 
had an earnest desire to relieve the Roman 
Catholics from their disabilities, both in 
England and in Ireland, if he could have 
done it consistently with his public duty, 
and have obtained those securities which 
he thought necessary to the safety of the 
religious establishments of the country. 
He would take the liberty, in addition to 
what appeared in the letters to which the 
learned Jord had referred, to state, that 
there were certain securities or restrictions 
which Mr. Pitt would have insisted upon, 
as a preliminary condition to the conces- 
sion of the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics. Having bad the opportunity, again 
and again, in the course of his intercourse 
with that great person, and being most 
anxious to regulate his own conduct in 
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conformity with that of Mr. Pitt, he knew 
what securities he considered necessary to 


, adopted. 


be retained in defence of the institutions | 


to the country: and if any body sup- 
posed that because the words Protestant 
Ascendancy, which was an expression used 
in the commemorations to which he had 
alluded, were not warranted by Mr. Pitt’s 
authority, he would state that it was per- 


fectly in agreement with the opinions of 


that great man, that the relief given to | 


the Roman Catholics should be such as 
would be safe to the establishments in 


Church and State. Having made these | 
| five years, they were called upon to adopt 


remarks, he would direct the attention of 
their lordships to the motion before the 
House; and he would venture to say, that 
this was an instance of proceeding in par- 
liament the most extraordinary, as to the 
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This was the opiaion stated 
twenty-five years azo when the question was 
first opened. What had been the conse- 
quence of that opinion ? That, from time to 
time, different bills had been, in various 
shapes, proposed ; all of which that House 
had thought proper to negative. The 
House might, in fact, be fairly represented 
as sitting in a species of committee during 
the last twenty years on this question. 
Their lordships had given their minds to 
the consideration of these measures, and 
had honestly and fairly decided upon 
them ; and now, at the end of twenty- 


a Resolution which would lead—to what ? 


| A number of different suggestions had 


mode in which it had been treated in the | 
debate, that he ever remembered. The | 
single proposition in this motion was to | 
this effect :—“* That it is expedient to con- | 


sider the state of the laws affecting the 


Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom, | 


with a view to such a final conciliatory 
adjustment as may be conducive to the 
peace and safety of the United Kingdom, 
the stability of the Protestant Establish- 
ment, and the general satisfaction and 
accordance of all his majesty’s subjects.” 
The question, therefore, to be decided was, 
whether their lordships were satisfied that 
it was expedient to enter into this large 
and general consideration of this subject. 
He begged their lordships to allow him 
to remind them of what their proceedings 
had been for the last twenty years on this 
subject. The constitution had practically 


excluded the Roman Catholics from hav- | 


ing seats in parliament for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. When, some years ago 
it was proposed in this House to enter 
upon the general consideration of the 
question, in consequence of a petition 
from the Roman Catholics, on a motion 
not very much unlike what was now pro- 
posed, the House thought proper to ne- 





gative the proposition, on this ground ex- | 


pressly—that it would have the effect, 
perhaps, of unnecessarily alarming the 
Protestant part of the community, and 
perhaps also of raising expectations, with- 
out its being in the power of parliament 
to gratify the wishes of the Roman Catho- 
lics. Those who advocated the claims 
of the Roman Catholics should propose 
some specific measure, that their lordships 





been made in the course of the debate, 
and from these plans their lordships were 
to select as many as they thought proper, 
and to reject the rest. He objected to 
enter into the consideration of any pro- 
position so general in its terms as the pre- 
sent. He was reluctant to fatigue their 
lordships with going over the historical 
detail of the acts that had been passed for 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholics. 
He had been represented somewhere or 
other as if he was an Almanack-maker, 
because he followed this course. But no 


| less a man than lord Bacon, when he was 


addressing his sovereign, with respect to 
a Spanish, or some other war, had con- 
cluded his observations by saying, that he 
was afraid he should be taken for an 
Almanack-maker. As it was necessary 
for the due information of the House, that 
he should re-state those facts, he would 
hazard the risk of being again taken for 
an Almanack-maker, when he had lord 
Bacon to share the honour with him. He 
should now proceed to observe upon the 
manner in which the disabilities had been 
imposed, and the circumstances which 
gave rise to them. In the reign of Henry 
8th a great mamy acts were passed to 
deprive the see of Rome of any jurisdiction 
in theserealms. Inthe reign of hisdaughter, 
queen Mary, a great many acts had also 


| been passed on the same subject, but with 


a different purpose, for their ohject was, to 
give the pope of Rome a temporal juris- 
diction in many important matters in this 
country. On the accession of queen 
Elizabeth, a different spirit prevailed ; and, 
by one act of the earliest part of her reign, 
twenty-one of the Statutes last alluded to 
were repealed, and the object of which 


might determine whether it was fit to be | was stated, expressly to be, to relieve her 
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majesty’s subjects from the cruel bondage | on account of his faith, should he present 
in which they had been placed by the acts | himself to that House to assume the right 
passed in the reign of Philip and Mary. of his ancestors. With respect to himself 
Theirlordships might, when theywent home, | individually, he could only say, that a more 
have the curiosity to look into these acts, | painful duty than that suggested could not 
and they would find, that, in many in- | by possibility have been imposed on him, 
stances, the see of Rome was allowed by | while he had the honour of a seat upon the 
them to exercise a direct authority in spirit- | woolsack. But, if the sovereign himself 
ual matters, and in matters of a mixed | should appear there without having pre- 
spiritual and temporal nature, or, as it was | viously taken the Oathsand the Declaration 
then called in ordine ad spirituale. More against Transubstantiation as required by 
degrading and humiliating legislative law, he should be constrained toinform him, 
measures had never been recorded in the | that he was ipso facto incapacitated from 
annals of any kingdom. It was afterwards | discharging the constitutional functions 
enacted, that no member should be ad- of king.—Touching the Coronation Oath, 
mitted to take his seat in the House of | according to its form since the Revolution, 
Commons until he had taken the Oaths ia noble earl had observed, that he could 
not only of Allegiance but of Supremacy not discover any thing in it which should 
also. Lawyers, such as himself, whether have the effect of preventing con- 
they were considered, as a right rev. |cessions in favour of the Roman Ca- 
prelate had called them “ book-read block- | tholics. As such were that noble lord’s 
heads,” or as blockheads without book- | Opinions, he was glad that there was 
reading, were apt to take their information | no possibility of his ever being called to 
from such books as they were compelled | the exalted situation, where their in- 
to read. In one of those books, a work | fluence would be injurious to the State. 
of lord Hale’s, there was something on this | It was very easy for persons to talk of the 
point which was singularly illustrated and | nature of oaths which others were obliged 
corroborated by what Dr, Doyle had said, | to take; but, without going further into 
in his evidence before their lordships. | the subject, he would push that point no 
When asked, if, by virtue of his oath, | higher than this, that it was the duty of 
he should feel himself obliged to disclose | his majesty to consider whether he could 
to his sovereign any treasons committed, | give his consent to bills which had passed 
or about to be committed, which had | both Houses, consistently with the obliga- 
been revealed to him in confession, he said, | tions which the oaths imposed upon him ; 
“No: it was true that the words of his | and the opinions of those persons who 
oath required him to do so, but every body | advised him upon such a subject, would 
knew that the Roman Catholic clergy did be of the utmost importance. If in this 
not think it their duty to disclose what | Protestant state and kingdom—for such 
was revealed to them in confession.” So the acts of parliament warranted him in 
that he proved beyond question, that the | calling it—his majesty should think that, 
words of the oath did not hurt him, but | consistently with his duty, he could not 
only helped to shew how much of what he | give his consent to those bills, he would 
swore to he was bound by. Lord Hale’s | be under as solemn an obligation as any 
observations were on the same subject. | man could ever be placed under, to refuse 
He said, the pope of Rome, in order to | that consent. It was worthy of notice, 
increase his power in this kingdom, took a | that the act which set forth the unconstitu- 
subtle distinction between what was spiri- | tional attempts of James 2nd previous to 
tual and what was temporal in ordine ad | his abdication, did not merely declare, that 
spirituale, and he added, that the Oath | he had sought to subvert the laws and 
of Supremacy was framed in order to | constitution of this country, but that he 
meet this difficulty. As this, however, | had endeavoured to subvert the Protestant 
was found insufficient, the Declaration | religion, and the Protestant government of 
against Transubstantiation was resorted to, | the state. When the Act of Settlement 
because, until the character of an indi- | was passed, it was required that the king 
vidual could be got at, it was impossible | should be in the communion of the Church 
to know by how much of the oath he | of England, and not be united in marriage 
swore to he was bound. In the course of | to a member of the Roman Catholic reli- 
this debate a noble lord had alluded to the | gion. They had, therefore, a king upon 
necessary rejection of the duke of Norfolk | the a who was obliged to be in com» 
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munion with the Church, to make the De- 
claration against Transubstantiation, and 
to fulfil all those other duties which the 
parliament thought fit to impose. From 
that time to the present day the constitu- 
tion, in all its branches, had been essenti- 
ally Protestant. The Act of Union with 
Scotland was founded on the same prin- 
ciple; and the Scotch act on this subject, 
actually went the length of declaring, that 
Roman Catholics should neither be electors 
nor elected, in the representation of the 
kingdom. They had, therefore, the Act of 
Settlement, the Bill of Rights, and all 
subsequent acts, the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom, which declared it impossible, 


that Catholics should be admitted to | 


power. He did not mean to say, that it 


was in the power of any legislature to bind | 


those of a future day ; yet, when acts had 
been passed, and had been long in opera- 
tion, it required considerable caution before 
we undertook to alter them.—In the 


course of the debate, a great deal had been | 


said about securities; but they should 
recollect, that the proposition they had 
now to discuss, did not, in the remotest 
degree, allude to that important topic. 


Some proposed to give the king a veto on | 


the nomination of bishops; some to place 
in his hands the nomination itself; while 
some said, that the nomination ought to 
be entirely a domestic matter; but he 
objected to the discussion of these points, 
as they were not distinctly before the 
House. Their lordships undoubtedly had 
authority to guard the Church in the same 
manner as it was at present guarded; it 
was competent to them to secure it with 


still stronger protection ; but they had no | 
authority to plunge the country into a) 


state, into which it had never before been 
plunged, and in which neither Protestant 


nor Catholic could know what could be | 
done.—That difficulty—the absence of all | 


definite proposals of security — would alone 
justify him in refusing his consent to the 
present motion. There was one other 
point to which he was desirous to advert : 
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of censure and abuse than the noble lord 
(Plunkett) who had so ably advocated 
their cause. What he wished particularly 
to notice on this occasion was, a recent 
proscription by their chief orator of twenty- 
eight county and borough members. From 
the tone of confidence in which the speaker 
calculated on removing those obnoxious 
representatives, it appeared that they had 
already sufficient elective power in their 
hands, and ought not to require that it 
should be increased. ‘The noble earl con- 
cluded by conjuring their lordships, by 
what they owed to their king, their coun- 
try, and to the Protestant Church, to refuse 
their assent to this resolution. 

The Marquis Wellesley said, that the 
resolution which had been proposed for 
their adoption should receive his cordial 
support. Were he to state the grounds 
of his vote, he should occupy hours of the 
night, which had already so far advanced. 
He supported the claims of the Roman 
Catholics from solemn conviction, founded 
on long and studious attention to the ope- 
ration in Jreland of the laws enacted for 
their exciusion. ‘The result of his expe- 
rience was, a thorough impression, that 
those laws did not tend to the security of 
the Church and State, as was fondly 
imagined, but only produced danger to 
what they had been designed as a safe- 
guard. It had been his lot to watch all 


_ the bearings of the system, and he could 


not but consider it no less impolitic than 
it was unjust. In the discharge of his 
official duty in Ireland, he had had the 
most efficient assistance from the members 
of his majesty’s government,—he felt at 
the time, and he-now acknowledged with 
gratitude, their active co-operation—he 
had been also supported by the personal 
favour of his beloved sovereign ; and yet, 
notwithstanding those advantages, _ his 
exertions for the tranquillization of that 


| country had been too often counteracted 


he alluded to the language and sentiments | 
promulgated by the Catholic Association. | 
He should pass iotally over the indiscrimi- | 
nate virulence of their invectives, as great | 


allowance was to be made for the feelings 


by the dreadful influence of this code. 
He was surprised that the present resolu- 
tion should be objected to, as it did not 
pledge their lordships to any particular 
plan, but merely set forth, that ‘ it was 
expedient to consider the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, with a view to such 


'a final and conciliatory adjustment, as 


of persons continually speaking on such | 
popular and inflammatory topics. In the , 
course of their speeches it was not a little | 


remarkable, that no one (except, perhaps, | 
lord Eldon) was oftener made the subject - 


might be conducive to the peace and 
strength of the United Kingdom, to the 
stability of the Protestant Establishment, 
and to the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of his majesty’s sub- 
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jects.” Now, he would ask any person 
acquainted with the condition of freland, 
whether it was in a state likely to lead 
to a conciliatory termination, or calculated 
to afford the desired stability to the 
Church, or to effect the re-establishment 
of harmony and peace? We had had, 
in the course of this discussion, the 
declared opinion of the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, that the con- 
sideration of this subject was mvolved 
in great difficulty. But still he afforded 
us no hope, that those difficulties would 
be removed, and a remedy for the evil ap- 
plied. Did the noble lord point out any 
mode—did he hold forth the least expect- 
ation, that we should, in any way, escape 
from those difficulties ?’—-No; the noble 
and learned lord did none of those things. 
The difficulties laid in a code of laws 
which, instead of operating as securities 
to Church and State, were dangerous to 
both. Their security was now their 
danger. The operation of those laws 
which constituted their security were the 
sources of great positive danger—urgent 
and imminent, pressing and immediate. 
Were they not, then, to go into the con- 
sideration of such accde of laws? The 
consideration of it was a positive duty. 
What was, then, to happen, if we neglected 
that duty? Would it not be, in addition, 
a pertinacious neglect of the recommenda- 
tion of the House of Commons? Although, 
however, there had been what might, per- 
haps, be called a pertinacious resistance 
to the concession of those claims, and 
although it was not likely that at that 
moment. their lordships would concur with 
the resolution of the Commons, he could 
not but derive sincere consolation from the 
temperate tone in which this discussion 
had been carried on. It was now nearly 
admitted by their lordships—it was in 
effect admitted by one whom he had the 
honour of seeing opposite to him, and who 
was anear relation of his, that such a state 
of things as the present could not long 
continue; and his opinion was favourable 
to an.alteration, upon such conditions as 
might be adopted, and upon such as he 
would state. The first point the advocates 
of this proposition had gained, was the 
admission of the danger from the present 
state of things. The next was the propo- 
sal to receive securities to guard against 
any future dangers. His noble relative 
would require securities, and he should be 
among the first to concede every possible 
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protection against danger, and to offer 
such securities as would satisfy the whole 
body of his majesty’s subjects. He was 
far from treating with contempt the jea- 
lousy with which some noble lords watched 
over the safety of the Protestant interests. 
God forbid that he should have the pre- 
sumption to state, that his noble and 
learned friend, who sat near him, was ac- 
tuated only by prejudice, or that prejudice 
could have much effect upon such a mind 
as his. He had formed his opinion from 
long and intimate knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the country—between him and 
his noble friend there existed, on that 
point, an honest difference of opinion ; 
but he should be sorry to undertake to 
say, that his learned friend was not more 
learned, on that particular state of the 
constitution, than any other man, from 
whom, whether in or out of the House, we 
required assistance in matters of legal opi- 
nion. He did not, therefore, impute pre- 
Judice to that noble and learned lord, and 
he was the less willing to do so, because 
he himself, when they came to a closer 
view of the subject, should not consent to 
any arrangement, without such securities 
being provided, as would fully satisfy his 
majesty’s government and the people at 
large. He again declared his opinion, 
that the present laws, called securities, 
were positive dangers ; and that the sooner 
we parted with them the better would it 
be for the empire. We were not, how- 
ever, driven to the alternative of retaining 
them or losing all. We might have other 
securities ; and not only that arrangement, 
but many others, were equally necessary 
for the interest of the Catholics as of the 
Protestants. [It was essential, for the 
purpose of fully emancipating the Catho- 
lics, that they should give securities that 
would confer additional stability on the 
whole of the arrangements that might be 
made in their favour. 

The Duke of Wellington said: — My 
lords, I rise under extreme difficulty to 
address your lordships on this most im- 
portant subject. 1 feel particular concern 
at being under the necessity of follow- 
ing my noble relative, and of stating 
thai I differ in opinion from him whom [ 
so dearly love, and for whose opinions I 
entertain so much respect and deference. 
I cannot, however, consent to the view 
which. he has taken of this subject, but 
shall proceed to state my own opinions ; 
hoping that, in the end, the views of my 

2T2 
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noble relation and myself will not be found 
to differ in reality from each other. I 
wish as much as my noble relation can do, 
to see this question brought to an amicable 
conclusion ; although I do nct see the 
means of bringing it to that conclusion by 
this resolution, I agree with the noble and 
learned earl, who has recently addressed 
your lordships, that we ought to see clear 
and distinct securities given to the State, 
before we give our vote in the affirmative 
of this question. My noble relative says, 
that our security will be found in the 
removal of the securities which now exist. 
I say, that the securities which we now 
enjoy, and which, for a length of time, we 
have enjoyed, are indispensable to the safety 
of the Church and State. I should be 
glad to see the disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics removed ; but, before I can con- 
sent to their removal, I must see some- 
thing in their stead which will effectually 
protect our institutions. I feel exceedingly 
happy at the good temper and moderation 
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I am now to consider this question, in 
which the noble marquis has put it as one 
of expediency; and I agree with anoble and 
learned lord in thinking, that we are bound 
to respect civil power and political right; 
but 1 am sure the noble and learned lord 
will agree with me when I say, thatif it be 
expedient that this question should be 
granted, that ciyil power and that political 
right ought not to be exercised. The ques- 
tion then resolves itself into one of expe- 
diency ; and I ground my opposition to it, 
not on the peculiar doctrinal points of the 
Roman Catholic faith, but because of the 
nature of the Roman Catholic Church 
government. I am sure I do not wish to 
say any thing that will be deemed in- 
vidious, or that will tend to hurt the feel- 
ings of any man; but when we recollect 
the transactions that have taken place in 
Ireland during the last twenty-five years, 
and see how the Roman Catholic Church 
has been acting there, in a spirit of com- 
bination, in a spirit by which the laity has 
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in which this debate has been conducted, | been governed—it is this, my lords, I con- 


and your lordships may rely upon it, I | fidently affirm, that is the cause of the 
| present disturbed state of things in Ireland. 
| The noble marquis who opened the debate 


| has talked of the power of the people, and 


shall say nothing calculated to disturb that 
desirable feeling ; but it is impossible for 
me to avoid referring to some observations 


of noble lords who have preceded me in | of a powerless aristocracy in the country 


this discussion. 


The noble marquis who | to which he referred—of a people guided 


introduced the resolution now before your | and governed by demagogues, and by the 
lordships, took occasion to refer to some | priesthood; but, my lords, that is the con- 
expressions of mine uttered in a debate | sequence, not of the state of the law, but 


some years ago, respecting the state of | 


Ireland at, of course, a previous period, 
and with particular reference to the claims 
set up for the restoration of confiscated 
property. When I alluded to those trans- 
actions I expressed my apprehensions that 
concession might lead to similar events. 
I believe, however, that I stated then, as I 
do now, that I was, as [ am now, extremely 
anxious that something might be done— 
some mode discovered—by which this 
unfortunate state of things might be 
remedied ; but I never said otherwise, than 
that I wished that it might be brought to 
an amicable conclusion. My lords, my 
own opinion is, that we have never objected 
to the Roman Catholics on the ground 
that they believe in transubstantiation, or 
in purgatory, or in any other of those 
peculiar doctrines by which they are dis- 
tinguished—doctrines with which a right 
rey. prelate conceived it his duty to find 
fault. But, my lords, we objected to their 
opinions, because upon those opinions was 
founded a system of political conduct, 





of that combination to which I have alluded. 
Your lordships are told, that the cure for all 
these evils is Catholic emancipation ; but, in 
addition to emancipation, your lordships 
will also be obliged to give to the Roman 
Catholic Church the whole establishment 
of the Protestant Church ; after which the 
country will still be exposed to the same 
evils which now prevail. My lords, we 
are told that there are securities, and I 
admit, from the first moment that this 
question was launched in this country— 
from the passing of the Union down to the 
present day, all those who have ever mooted 
this question in parliament, have always 
stated, that securities ought to be required ; 
it is also perfectly true, that the right 
hon. gentleman, to whom the noble lord 
alluded, had ably stated in a letter, and I 
believe also in parliament, that securities 
must be required; but, at the same time, 
I believe that that right hon. gentleman 
never stated in the cabinet, or elsewhere, 
what, in his opinion, ought to be the 
nature of those securities, I have talked 
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with those who were very intimately ac- | 
quainted with that right hon. gentleman, | 
and who had held frequent conversations | 
with him on that subject, and I have never | 
yet been able to hear what securities they 
were that he had in contemplation. My | 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack | 
has the history of all the securities which | 
have been at different times proposed for | 
the consideration of parliament ; and he | 
has also told your lordships, what is the | 
fact, and which the noble marquis cannot | 
deny, that the Roman Catholics have | 
objected to all the securities which have | 
been proposed. But a noble and learned | 
lord tells us, that we ought to attend to | 
what we hear in Ireland on this subject ; | 
but though he may know these things, I | 
do not see how we, in this country, and in | 
this House, are to get at them, or, indeed, | 
how the people of England are to become | 
acquainted with them. These things may 

be known to the noble and learned lord; | 
but, I do not see what we can do but 

believe what we see; and he cannot there- | 
fore be surprised that we who feel strongly | 
on this subject should wish to feel secure, | 
as to the safety of the Church and the 
State, before we venture to proceed on 
such an experiment as this. Now, my 
lords, I cannot help saying, that I am very | 
much afraid, from what has passed in the | 
course of the debate, that it is not likely 
that we should come to an understanding on 
this subject. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, in its nature, does not appear to 
be a religion adapted to the spirit of our 
government; and I must beg your lord- | 
ships to observe, that in all the countries | 
of Europe, the sovereigns have, at different | 
periods, found it necessary to call upon 
the pope to assist them in the governance | 
of their people. The Roman Catholic | 
sovereigns, as much as three hundred years 
ago, obtained an instrument, or whatever 
it might be called, from the pope, by which | 
they obtained that power which it was 

necessary for the civil government to have 

over the clergy of the country; and, be- 

sides this, these treaties all contained the 

means of obtaining that influence over the | 
priests and the people together, without 

which it would have been impossible for 

the civil power to exist. The Protestant 

sovereigns who, subsequent to the French 

Revolution, obtained the possession of ter- 

ritories which, heretofore, had been in the 

possession of Catholics, found themselves 

obliged to obtain a bull from the pope, 


| by any possibility, belong to a bishop. 
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giving them the means of restraining the 
clergy of the Catholic Church; and I 
must, therefore, say, that we who look with 
something of jealousy at the Catholic sub- 


| jects of the king in Ireland, have a little 


more to do than merely to go on with sur- 
mises ; when the fact really is, that, until 
a concordat should be obtained, it will be 
found impossible to govern the Catholic 
subjects of that country, were any further 
concessions to be granted to them. That 
which I have been describing with respect 
to other countries is also the case with re- 
spect to the emperor of Russia. The Ro- 
man Catholic subjects of that potentate 
are governed by means of a concordat, the 
emperor having found it necessary, in spite 
of all his power, to apply to the pope for 
his assistance. This being the case, are 
we, then, to be told, that we entertain a 
more than necessary apprehension of the 
consequences we expect to arise from any 
alteration in Ireland? I, my lords, with 
many others, have recently read the inge- 
nious publication of Mr. Gally Knight, 
and I certainly was astonished to find, that 
that gentleman appears to support the opi- 
nion, that this course, which has been 
adopted by the emperor of Russia, and 
elsewhere on the continent, ought to be 
carried into effect in this free country. 
But against this, I see two very suffi- 
cient reasons :—In the first place, the so- 
vereign of England is the head of the 
Church ; and, in the second, as that head, 
we are bound to him by the Oath of Su- 
premacy; by which oath we not only 
acknowledge his claim to that title, but 
the injustice of applying it to any other 
power. Iam very desirous, my lords, that 
your lordships should examine, in detail, 
some of these concordats; and then see 
how far they can agree with the particular 
circumstances in which this country is 
placed, and which, it is said, call for such 
a proceeding on our parts. I happen to 
have in my possession, a concordat of the 
pope, which was procured by his majesty, 
as king of Hanover, with respect to his 
Hanoverian subjects. This instrument, 
my lords, is neither more nor less than a 
bull issued by the pope. By this bull, the 
kingdom of Hanover is divided into two 
parts; the one to the right, and the other 
to the left of the Weser. By this bullthe 
pope makes over to the bishops all the 
jurisdiction of appomtments and authority ; 
and, in short, every jurisdiction that can, 
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The king, likewise, has agreed by it to 
pay the bishops certain salaries, to com- 
pensate them for the loss of lands that they 
formerly had for their support, and to de- 
fray all the expenses of establishing paro- 
chial clergy; so that there can be no 
doubt, whatever construction may be put 
upon it, that this concordat is, in fact, 
neither more nor less than the introduction 
of the Roman Catholic religion into the 
kingdom of Hanover. The same thing 
has likewise been done by the king of the 
Netherlands in the Low Countries—a Ca- 
tholic bishop having been admitted into 
the town of Amsterdam. What I want 
the House to advert to, now that it is in 
possession of these facts, is this—that it is 
impossible for England to make any such 
arrangement as this with the pope. That 
no other arrangement can be made, I will 
not take upon me to say; I will not say 
that an arrangement cannot take place, 
under which the king shail have the power 
to nominate the bishops, and likewise to 
control the intercourse with the see of 
Rome. But I will say, that to enable the 
see of Rome to appoint the bishops to the 
dioceses in Ireland will be impossible under 
the present constitution of the country. I 
was anxious to draw your lordships’ atten- 
tion to this particular part of the subject, 
because it will require arrangements, if it 
becomes necessary to enter into any fur- 
ther discussion on this proposition. What 
we do must be done by legislation; and, 
although legislation has not effected this 
hitherto, I trust, if it shall be deemed ne- 
cessary, we shall do it fearlessly.—My 
lords, 1 certainly felt anxious not to have 
addressed your lordships at all on this 
subject. I have, however, now expressed 
my opinion on it: and I am, therefore, 
again anxious to impress on your lordships’ 
attention, how desirable it is that a dis- 
cussion on a question of this description 
should not have been entered into, as it 
must necessarily Jead to no certain result, 
and tend to disturb the public mind, with- 
out our being able to come to any decided 
conclusion. There is also one fact re- 
specting the state of things in Ireland, to 
which I should wish to call your lordships’ 
attention. From 1781 to 1791, during 


which period many troublesome questions 
with respect to that country were discussed, 
the Roman Catholic question was in fact 
neyer heard of; and, so little was the 
question thought about, that when my no- 
ble and learned friend (lord Redesdale) 


| 
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brought into the House of Commons, at 
that period, a bill respecting the Roman 
Catholics of England, it is a remarkable 
fact, that the then lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land was not only not consulted on the sub- 
ject, but actually did not know of it until 
the bill was brought into parliament. So 
little did the Catholics of Ireland disturb 
the public mind at that moment, that the 
question was allowed to pass quietly by, 
almost without comment. If the public 
mind was now suffered to be thus tranquil 
—if the agitators of Ireland would only 
leave the public mind at rest—the people 
would become more satisfied, and I cer- 
tainly think that it would then be possible 
to do something. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the bill he 
had introduced into parliament had been 
passed in the hopes that it would prove 
sufficient to allay any uneasiness in this 
country; and he thought the measure bet- 
ter calculated to produce tiat effect than 
any other. The first emancipation that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland stood in 
need of was an emancipation from the 
tyranny that was exercised over them by 
their clergy. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said :--My 
lords, I shall forbear troubling your lord- 
ships at any great length in reply. In 
what has fallen in the course of the debate, 
there have been many things that have 
encouraged me, in my view of the subject. 
In the first place, I collect this encourage- 
ment from the tone of the whole debate. 
I have also collected encouragement, not 
only from the supporters of the propo- 
sition, but from the suggestions furnished 
by the very enemies of the cause. I have 
even collected encouragement from the 
hints, cautions, and hesitations, which fell 
from the right reverend bench; and most 
of all, I have collected encouragement 
from that important admission from the 
noble lord on the woolsack, that he was 
aware of a great difficulty existing, and 
out of which he at present saw no outlet. 
This admission has since been confirmed 
by the noble duke ; so that it will not now 
be denied, that the Catholic question has 
reduced this country to a state of great 
difficulty. This statement having been 
made by two noblemen so high in the con- 
fidence of the sovereign, it almost neces- 
sarily follows, that it is accompanied with 
their intention of looking at this difficulty, 
witha view to its final arrangement [cheers]. 
Because, when the proposition that I make, 
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which merely calls on them to consider 
the best way of extricating the country 
from the difficulty which they themselves 
admit, is negatived by them, they cannot 


act thus without intending to bring for- | 
I there- | 


ward some measure of their own. 
fore think that the learned lord on the 
woolsack, and the noble duke, must have 
some such intentions as I have ascribed to 
them; because no one knows better than 
they do the danger of holding out expec- 
tations which cannot be realised. 


Association, to be told how we are to dis- 
charge our duties? This is a question, 
the difficulty of which none now attempt 
to dissemble ; but, because this is so, are 
we to be deterred from it by the state of 
Ireland; or, in other words, are we to be 
deterred from it by the symptoms of the 
disorder itself [cheers]? I think, my lords, 
that we should not be deterred by such 
symptoms, because, I cannot flatter myself 
that those symptoms will be allayed, until 
some proposition, emanating either from 
government or from parliament, shail be 
brought forward ; by which the Protest- 
ants, as well as the Catholics, of the coun- 
trv may be enabled to rally round, and 
give effect to, the passing of such a law as 
may be satisfactory to all parties. The 
noble duke has said, that there is some- 
thing in the state of Ireland which will 
prevent her from receiving the same ar- 
rangement that has proved sufficient in 
other Catholic countries; but that this 
does not arise from the state of the law, 
but from the peculiar combination which 


What | 
is to be the course if noble lords refuse us | 
the privilege of considering this measure ? | 
Are we to look to the proscribed Catholic | 


existed between the Catholic laity and | 


clergy. But, I ask what it was that ori- 
ginally produced this combination? And 
I confidently answer—the state of the law. 
It is the state of the law that has driven 
the laity into the hands of the clergy: it 
is the state of the law that has knitted the 


bonds between them: dissolve the law, | 


and you will dissolve this union, as far as 


any mischievous purpose is concerned, and | 


you will likewise obtain the cordial support 
of all his majesty’s Catholic subjects. 
When we are told, that any arrangement 
on this subject must depend on the mo- 
deration, temper, and character of the Ca- 
tholic body itself, I beg your lordships to 
remember, that it is not between two 
powers that you are called upon to legis- 
late ; you are the legislators of an empire 
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'—Protestant and Catholic; and J, for 
one, will never consent to treat on this 
subject with the Catholics, but as an in- 
dependent body. They are the king’s 
subjects, as much as the Protestants of the 
realm—steady and loyal, and ready to re- 
‘ceive the law from your hands, as soon as 
they shall learn that their claims are to be 
admitted. I trust that government will 
deem it wise to adopt such a course as 
this; and, when they shall have made 
up their minds as to what security they 
may require, consistently with the essen- 
tial character of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and with the constitution of 
this country—when they shall have made 
up their minds on this proposition, and 
have fairly submitted to parliament the 
measure they may propose, I am_ per- 
suaded that such a course of policy will 
speedily dissolve the strength of that fatal 
vombination, which is nothing but an irri- 
tation; but which, at the same time, can 
only be remedied by that which it is with- 
in the power of parliament to administer. 
I implore your lordships not to cease to 
give your attention to this important sub- 
ject. I shail certainly take the sense of 
the House upon the motion ; feeling con- 
fident, that, though defeated now, the dis- 
cussion which has taken place may be 
looked upon as a promise of future suc- 
cess. 

The House then divided—Contents, 
present 92; Ditto, proxies 45—137,— 
Not-contents, present, 123; proxies, 
58—181: Majority against the motion 
44, 


List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 





MAJORITY——PRESENT. 





Dukes. Westmorland 
Cumberland Stamford 
| Richmond Winchilsea 
| Beaufort Shaftesbury 
Leeds Abingdon 
Manchester Dartmouth 
Dorset Plymouth 
, Newcastle Scarborough 
Wellington Aylesford 
Marquisses. Macclesfield 
Winchester Pomfret 
Salisbury Ashburnham 
Bath Guilford 
Thomond Norwich (Duke of 
Exeter Gordon) 
Ailesbury Talbot 
Earls. Digby 
Bathurst (lord Presi- Mansfield 
dent) Longford 
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Enniskillen Bayning 
Romney Ribblesdale 
Manvers Dufferin 
Orford Redesdale 
Chichester Lilford 
Lonsdale Arden 
Harewood Sheffield 
Verulam Manners 
Brownlow Ross (Glasgow) 
Bradford Colchester 
Beauchamp Ker (Lothian) 
Eldon Delamere 
Falmouth Forester 
Powis Bexley 
Stradbroke Penshurst(Strangford) 

Viscounts. Ravensworth 
Bolingbroke Farnborough 
Sydney Feversham 
Sidmouth Tenterden 
Lorton Stuart of Rothesay 
Lake Heytesbury 
Exmouth Clanwilliam 
Beresford Wallace 

Barons. Skelmersdale 
Lyndhurst Archbishops. 
De Clifford York 
Audley Tuam 
Willoughby de Broke Bishops. 
Teynham London 
Byron Durham 
Sinclair Winchester 
Hay Salisbury 
Colville St. Asaph 
Boston Ely 
Hawke Bath and Wells 
Dynevor Lincoln 
Bagot Glocester 
Grantley Chichester 
Walsingham Chester 
Rodney St. David’s 
Carteret Oxford 
Montagu Bristol 
Kenyon Carlisle 
Fisherwick (Donegal) Llandaff 
Douglas Ossory 
Rolle Clonfert 
Northwich 
PROXIES, 

Earl O’Neil Lord Farnham 


Earl of Mount-Edg- 
cumbe 

Lord Wodehouse 

Lord St. Helen’s 

Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough 

Bishop of Bangor 

Bishop of Hereford 

Duke of Clarence 

Earl Poulett 

Lord Le Despenser 

Lord Rivers 

Duke of St. Alban’s 

Bishop of Exeter 

Lord Stowell 

Lord Gray 

Lord Wigan (Balcar- 
ras) 


Lord Middleton 

Earl of Cardigan 

Lord Saltersford (Earl 
Courtown) 

Earl of Home 

Lord Carbery 

Earl of Doncaster 
(Duke of Buccleuch) 

Earl of Moreton 

Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley 

Lord Clanbrassil (Ro- 
den) 

Farl of Mountcashel 

Bishop of Lichfield 

Lord Wemyss 

Earl of Malmesbury 

Marquis of Hertford 
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Earl of Rochford 

farl of Abergavenny 

Earl Graham (Duke of 
Montrose) 

Lord Brodrick (Mid- 
dleton) 

Earl Nelson 

Bishop of Worcester 

Viscount Strathallan 

Lord Saltoun 

Lord Loftus 

Lord Fife 

Earl Charleville 

Lord Gort 

Earl of Chatham 

Earl Stanhope 

Earl of Egremont 
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Earl Strange (Duke of 
Athol) 

Earl Cathcart 

Duke of Northumber. 
land 

Earl of Carrick 

Earl Harcourt 

Ld.Meldrum(Aboyne) 

Lord Harris 

Earl Forbes 

Lord Gambier 

Karl of Mayo 

Earl of Brook and 
Warwick 

Lord De La Zouch 

Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 
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Dukes. 
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Wilton 
Limerick 
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Harrowby 
Minto 
Morley 
Vane (Londonderry) 
Dudley 
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Viscounts. 
Leinster (Duke of 
Leinster) 
Maynard 
Duncan 
St. Vincent 
Melville 
Anson 
Hood 
Gordon (Aberdeen) 
Goderich 
Barons. 
Dacre 
Clinton 
Howard de Walden 
Saye and Sele 
Ellenborough (Privy 
Seal) 
Clifton (Darnley) 
sower 
Napier 
Belhaven 
Boyle (Cork) 
King 
Montford 
Grantham 
Holland 
Foley 
Southampton 
Braybrooke 
Auckland 
Mendip (Clifden) 
Selsey 
Dundas 
Dawney (Downe) 
Calthorpe 
Gwydyr 
De Dunstanville 
Wellesley 
Fitzgibbon (Clare) 
Alvanley 
Mount-Eagle (Sligo) 
Breadalbane 
Hill 
Ormonde (Marquis of 
Ormonde) 
Somerhill (Clanri- 
carde) 
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Earl of Buckingham. non) 
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Earl Fitzwilliam 
Bishop of Norwich 
Viscount Hereford 
Lord Churchill 
Lord Lauderdale 
Earl Spencer 
Duke of Grafton 
Lord Yarborough 
Earl of Derby 
Earl Cornwallis 
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Lord Suffield 
Earl Somers 
Duke of Marlborough 
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Lord Lynedoch Berkshire 
Lord Ponsonby (Bes- Lord Sherborne 
borough) Farl of St. Germain’s 
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Lord Hopetoun Lord Carrington 
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Lord Abercromby Lord Ailsa (Earl of 
Duke of Portland Casillis) 
Lord Carleton (Shan- Duke of Rutland 


Viscount Granville 
Lord Erskine 
Marquis of Stafford 
Lord Grenville 

Lord Crewe 

Earl of Kingston 
Earl of Caledon 
Lord Berwick 

Duke of Buckingham 
Duke of Bedford 
Earl of Albemarle 
Viscount Hutchinson 
Earl of Oxford 

Lord Sondes 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 10. 


Corporate Funps.]| Mr. Otway 
Cave rose, to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to prevent the application of Corporate 
Funds to Electioneering Purposes, and 
began by stating that his measure would 
resemble that which an hon. and gallant 
colonel (Maberly) had introduced last 
year. He rested his motion solely on the 
ground, that for a corporation to apply 
part of its funds to promote the return of 
a particular candidate, was an illegal in- 
terference with the privileges of the House. 
It was scarcely necessary for him to do 
more than to recal the attention of mem- 
bers to the leading facts detailed by his 
hon. and gallant friend; one of the main 
features of the case being the resolution of 
the corporation of Leicester to devote 
1,000/. of the money with which they 
were intrusted to procure the return of a 
candidate, who, partaking of their political 
opinions, would represent their interests. 
He would not enter into the history and 
origin of corporations, but he apprehended 
that no man would aver, that they were 
instituted for such a purpose as that which 
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now brought the case of Leicester particu- 
larly before the House. His hon. and 
gallant friend had shewn, that one part of 
the funds of the corporation was granted 


| for charitable, and another part for general, 


purposes: he had quoted the opinion of 
sir S. Romilly in reference to the latter, 
and had argued, that if the minority, con- 
sisting of the members of the corporation 
of a borough, could thus dispose of the 
money belonging to the majority, there 
was no earthly reason why the corporation 
should not vest in themselves and their 
heirs for ever all the property of the 
borough. This case last year had been 
put hypothetically, but it had actually 
occurred at Rye; and the hon. member 
read from a newspaper the instrument by 
which about six corporators had invested 
themselves, in the year 1759, with the 
funds and lucrative offices of the borough, 
which they and their successors had ever 
since enjoyed. His hon. and gallant friend 
had likewise shown, from the indisputable 
authority of sir W. Blackstone, what were 
the corporate purposes to which the monies 
intrusted to corporations were applicable. 
He would not now go further into that 
point than to state, that this species of 
perversion was not cognizable, not punish- 
able in a court of law. There was no 
forum competent to punish and to prevent 
the repetition of the offence. Such had 
been the statement of his hon. and gallant 
friend, and he firmly believed he was rightye 
because the corporation of Northampton, 
whose conduct had given rise to the pro- 
ceeding of last year, had consulted three 
counsel, who had given their opinion that, 
under such circumstances, a corporation 
could not be brought to account. Sup- 
posing, however, that the misapplication 
was cognizable in the court of Chancery, 
where could be found the individual, from 
his own resources, to contend with a cor- 
porate body? And if such a public-spirited 
man were found, where was the hope, in 
the present constitution of the court of 
Chancery, that the cause would be termi- 
nated in the life of the person who began 
it ?—As he had already remarked, he put 
it both on the instance of Northampton 
and of Leicester, upon the ground that the 
expenditure of a large amount of the cor- 
porate funds, for the purpose of securing 
the return of a particular candidate, was 
an infringement upon the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and sufficient to war- 
rant its interference, Inthe case of North- 
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ampton the fault was double; first, the 
corporation had been guilty of a breach 
of duty as corporators, and next, of the 
privileges of parliament. It was, he con- 
tended, the business of the House to in- 
terpose for the assertion of its own privi- 
leges, even if there had been any court of 
concurrent jurisdiction where the offence 
was cognizable. The House might, for 
instance, direct the Attorney-general to 
file a bill, without, in its paramount juris- 
diction, interfering with its own right to 
punish the offence against its privileges.— 
He would take the liberty of drawing the 
attention of members to the Limerick case, 
which was first before the Irish House of 
Commons. It appeared that 800/. had 
been expended to promote the return of 
colonel Vereker, and the facts afterwards 
came before the House of Lords. A de- 
murrer was entered to the right of that 
House to interfere, but the objection was 
over-ruled, and a declaratory bill was 
passed, that the lord Chancellor had ju- 
risdiction over the charitable funds of 
corporations.—He begged the House to 
consider, that the bill for which he now 
moved would be by no means unimportant 
in its general results. First, as to North- 
ampton, the returning officer was a mem- 
ber of the corporation: and what impar- 
tiality could be expected in his decision, 
when he had already committed hitnself, 
as far as his opinion was concerned, in 
voting for the illegal expenditure of the 
corporate funds? What a slur it cast 
upon the whole election, and how much it 
must lower the corporation in the eyes of 
the public! But a much larger consi- 
deration was also involved; it raised a 
question, whether electioneering dealers 
and borough-jobbers were to have the un- 
controlled direction of sending members 
to parliament, and thus rule the destinies 
of the nation? By being allowed, by 
means of their money, to send to parlia- 
ment representatives of their own political 
notions, corporations might, in fact, govern 
all the rest. He agreed in the maxim of 
the constitution, that rank, wealth, and 
respectability, ought to have their due in- 
fluence; but what chance had a man of 
rank, wealth, and of unquestionable re- 
spectability, against a corporation expend- 
ing the funds of a public body? Whether 
his opinions were ministerial or otherwise, 
was of no consequence to the argument : 
he must give way before such a body, 
exercising these unparalleled powers, not 
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recognised either by the letter or spirit of 
the constitution, or of their own charters, 
—Having disposed of the cases of Rye 
and Northampton, he now came to that 
of the borough of Leicester. Nearly a 
year after the last election, a charge was 
brought by the borough against a candidate 
—and he was himself that candidate— 
through their official organ, the town- 
clerk, that he should contribute his share 
of the expenditure of 27,000/.; for that 
was the sum devoted to procure the return 
of a member at Leicester, and not merely 
1,000/. as at Northampton. Whether, for- 
tified by that example, they improved upon 
the original, it was not for him to deter- 
mine; but certain it was, that the claim 
was made. It was, perhaps, neither deli- 
cate nor proper, that he should enter into 
that point: he might leave it to his hon. 
colleague, more intimately connected with 
the corporation, who might give the House 
the information. For his part, he only 
| knew that the charge had been made. 
| The corporation allowed that he (Mr. 
|O. Cave) had spent 16,0002. on the 
election; but, altogether, they calcu- 
lated that 41,0007. had been laid out, 
and they caine upon him for 4,0002., caleu- 
lated to be his proportion of the difference. 
| In what these consisted he could not say, 
perhaps his hon. colleague could. .. The 
inhabitants complained of a grievous 
borough-rate, and perhaps that demand 
involved the solution of the mystery. 
Whether this odious and oppressive tax 
was meant to be levied for the purpose of 
reimbursing the corporation for the ex- 
penses of the last election, or of providing 
a fund for future misapplication, he could 
not say; but his colleague, who was more 
connected with them than he was, might 
be able to give the House some interesting 
information on this point. While upon 
this part of the subject, he could not help 
complaining of the want of courtesy of his 
hon. colleague, in presenting a petition 
affecting him (Mr. Cave) personally, in 
such a manner that the Speaker interfered 
to prevent the allusions from being read, 
without giving him the slightest notice of 
his intention ; and he had the same com- 
plaint against the hon. member for the 
county of Leicester, for the course he had 
taken on that occasion—a course utterly 
inconsistent with those frank and honour- 
able feelings, which he had so pompously 
professed on a late occasion, and with the 
obligations, of even more than a political 
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nature, which he had privately and publicly : what they had to expect from the other 
acknowledged. As he presumed the House branch of the legislature the better. It 
had not altered its opinion since last year, was peculiarly unfortunate that this should 
the present bill was exactly a copy of the happen at the very moment when a trial 
former. The only objection he had heard | was making by a certain party in the 
to that bill was, that it was not sufficiently State to give “ one cheer more,” in honour 
strong ; but he conceived the object of the of their expected return to power, and of 
House was, not to inflict punishment on | the expulsion of those liberal, disinterested, 
any particular corporation for what they | and patriotic ministers, to whom the coun- 
had, perhaps, done inadvertently; but to try looked for the continuance of that line 
prevent the recurrence of similar malversa- , of policy which was essential to its pros- 
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tion of corporate funds, ‘There were two 
objections to his bringing forward the 
motion at the present moment. There | 
was another branch of the legislature to | 
which it would be unparliamentary to | 
allude more particularly, who had latély | 
thrown out almost all the bills sent up to | 
them. The fate suffered by the Game- 
bill, the Corn-bill, and the Penryn-bill, 
had been shared also by the Northampton 
bill; and, therefore, in the present tone 
and temper of that House, it was the 
opinion of some of the zealous supporters 
of this bill that this was not the right time | 





perity. 

Mr. Legh Keck.said, he was not ac- 
quainted with the contents of the petition 
which had been presented on a former 
occasion, and withdrawn on account of 
informality. He had further to say, that 
he was not acquainted with the merits of 
this particular case at that time, and that 
he still remained ignorant of them. 

Sir C. Hastings said, his hon. colleague 
had complained of his conduct in pre- 
senting a petition the other day from the 
corporation of Leicester, without informing 
his hon. colleague of his intention. But 


to press it. He had no hesitation in| the hon. gentleman should remember, that 
saying, that this argument weigl.ed with | his charge against the corporation was of 
him directly the reverse way. This was a/|a severe nature, and that the House had 


question peculiarly concerning the privi- 
leges of that House; and he was sure, if 
they had any sense of pride—if they were 
not prepared to abandon their privileges 
and prostrate them at the feet o/ another 
branch of the legislature, less connected 
than that must necessarily be with the 
feelings and rights of the people—that 
dignified assembly of hereditary legislators 
would find it necessary to yield. That, 
he was convinced, would be the result, if 
that House persisted temperately and 
calmly to bring forward this case of crying 
grievance ; involving a flagrant violation 
of the rights and privileges of the House. 
He was satisfied that the other branch 
of the legislature would not deny all hope 
of redress for a grievance which affected 
the independence of the House. If that 
other branch of the legislature, which it 
was not proper for him to name, was not 
prepared to act merely as a drag on the 
wheels of the State-machine, but was dis- 
posed to erect itself into an insuperable 
barrier against every measure of con- 
stitutional improvement, and not only 
against every measure of constitutional 
improvement, but even against every, 
other institution in the State, the sooner 
the people knew that the crisis was come 





the better—the sooner they were aware 


no documents before it to enable it to 
judge of its propriety. Therefore the 
corporation had intrusted him with the 
petition to present in their defence; but, as 
it turned out, on reading it, that there was 
an irregularity in it, he had withdrawn it. 
The charge related to the expenditure of 
money in the last contest for the repre- 
sentation of the city; and he understood 
that the corporation had called on his hon. 
colleague for a certain sum, to defray his 
proportion of the expense; but his hon. 
colleague had not thought fit to answer the 
call made upon him. He would not object 
to the introduction of the bill; but he 
would give it his decided opposition, as an 
infringement of the rights and privileges 
of corporations, not justified by any 
necessity. 

Mr. Ross was thoroughly convinced that 
the vote of money by the corporation was 
perfectly legal. 

Mr. Fyler said, he would give his de- 
cided opposition to the bill in all its 
stages. 

Mr. S. Rice said, he would support the 
bill, not on account of the particular cases 
of Leicester or Northampton, but upon the 
great constitutional principle which had 
been always asserted in that, and in the 
other House of Parliament. A bill founded 
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upon that principle had been passed last 
session through that House. That bill 
was read a second time in the Lords, and 
was only lost there on the third reading. 
The principle, then, that corporations 
should not be allowed to divert their funds 
to electioneering purposes had been al- 
ready sanctioned by this portion of the le- 
gislature. There were at that moment 
two great corporations in this country— 
the Bank of England and the East-India 
Company—whose charters would expire in 
the course of a few years. Now, if these 
corporations were permitted to employ 
their funds for electioneering purposes, 
was it not possible that at the next general 
election they might employ them so as to 
influence the decision of that House, re- 
garding the renewal of their respective 
charters? Corporations, in many cases, 
held their funds in trust for public pur- 
poses ; there were some cases where they 
held them for private and individual pur- 
poses ; but, if they were allowed to employ 
them for electioneering purposes, it would 
be difficult to decide whether it was the 
one species of funds or the other which 
they employed for such objects. Public 
opinion afforded some security against a 
private individual employing funds for cor- 
rupt or improper purposes ; but that se- 
curity did not exist in the case of corpo- 
rations. He should support the bill as a 
very necessary measure. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that a bill of 
this description having, last session, passed 
that House, was a sufficient reason why 
the motion should be received. Heshould 
not, however, pledge himself not to oppose 
this bill in its future stages. Whatever 
had been done with the former bill in the 
other House, should not enter into their 
consideration now. Last session, a charge 
had been preferred against a corporation, 
of having diverted charitable funds in- 
trusted to their care, to the purposes of 
an election. A more serious charge could 
not be preferred; but he believed it was 
satisfactorily refuted. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he should support 
the bill, which was founded upon an ex- 
cellent principle. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Pensions oN THE Civit List.] Mr. 
Hume, in rising to bring forward his mo- 
tion, “ to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of revising the Civil List, as far 
as regards the sums now appropriated to 
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the payment of Pensions on his Majesty’s 
Civil List in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, with a view of reducing the same,” 
said, he was aware of the delicacy which 
was, on all occasions, inseparable from the 
consideration of the Civil List, and it was 
only a sense of duty which had induced 
him to bring the question forward on the 
present occasion. He wished to bring it 
before the House, in order that the House 
might deal with it as it had frequently 
done before. In using the name of his 
majesty, he should always evince towards 
it that respect which was due to the first 
executive magistrate of the country. If 
he were not much mistaken, his majesty, 
if he were in the situation of his ministers, 
would not object to a motion of this de- 
scription ; and he was strengthened in that 
opinion, when he recollected the many 
acts of kindness which had been exercised 
by the king towards his people, in periods 
of distress. He was sure that, if his ma- 
jesty were satisfied, that the object of this 
motion was to relieve the sufferings of the 
country, bya reduction of unnecessary ex- 
penses, he would not object to it. On the 
last occasion upon which he had addressed 
the House upon this subject, he had been 
induced to do so, in consequence of the 
grant made to the family of Mr. Canning, 
and the motion which had been then car- 
ried for a return of the amount of pensions 
chargeable on the Civil List, had not, for 
what reason he did not know, been com- 
plied with. Those papers, which it would 
not occupy six hours to make up, had not 
been laid on the table of the House, and 
they must therefore proceed to the consi- 
deration of the subject, ignorant of the state 
of the Civil Listasitat presentstood. Under 
these circumstances, he was obliged to re- 
cur to the prior accounts which had been 
laid on the table of the House. One of 
the first acts of his majesty, at the com- 
mencement of this session, was to direct 
the attention of the House to the expendi- 
ture of the country, with a view to its re- 
duction. In obedience to that direction, 
the committee of Finance had been ap- 
pointed. At an early period after the ap- 
pointment of that committee, he (Mr. 
Hume) had endeavoured to ascertain, 
whether it was their intention to take the 
Civil List into consideration, and he ga- 
thered it to be their general opinion, that 
such a subject did not come within the 
trust imposed upon them. As the House 
had voted 3,000/. a year to the family of 
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Mr. Canning, they were bound to make 
up for that amount by a retrenchment in 
the Civil List. It had been said, that that 
House should not interfere with the Civil 
List ; but, during the late reign, eight acts 
of parliament had been passed on the sub- 
ject; and by each of them, an alteration 
had been made in the amount of the 
Civil List. That, too, had been done 
with the concurrence of the ablest men of 
the day. He had already put the House 
in possession of the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Burke, and sir F. Norton on this sub- 
ject. Ona later occasion, the late lord 
Castlereagh expressed a similar opinion. 
In bringing in the bill in 1816 for regulat- 
ing the Civil List, he had said, that the 
greater portion of these grants was as com- 
pletely in its nature an expenditure for 
the service of the country, as the grants 
made for the army or navy, or for any 
other public service of the country. If 
that were the case, who would say that 
that House had not a right to regulate the 
expenditure of the grants made on this 
list? He held in his hand a pamphlet 
which gave a distinct account of the va- 
rious items of expenditure connected with 
the Civil List for the fifteen years subse- 
quent to 1812. It even specified the oils 
and pickles which were used in the lord 
Chamberlain’s kitchen. He felt himself 
warranted, therefore, in saying that this 
House had a right to inquire into, and to 
control, the expenditure of the Civil List. 
By the 1st of George Ist, the Civil List 
was limited to 800,000/. a year. By the 
17th of George 3rd, c. 21, an addition 
was made to it of 100,0002. By the 22nd 
of George 3rd, called Mr. Burke’s bill, 
the Civil List was increased by 50,0001., 
making its total amount 950,000/. By 
the 44th of George 3rd, it was further in- 
creased by the addition of 70,000/., and 
it then amounted to 1,020,000/. By the 
52nd of George 3rd, it was further in- 
creased to 1,090,000/. 
Civil List was last settled, it amounted to 
1,083,000/. By the 59th of George 3rd, 
the House reduced the amount of the 
Civil List to 985,7207. In the course of 
his late majesty’s reign, the House was 
frequently called upon to pay debts aris- 
ing out of the Civil List. In 1769, 
513,000/. was paid on that score. In 
1777, the House voted 618,000/. for the 
same purpose ; in 1784, 60,000/.; in 1786, 
210,000/.; in 1802, 99,000/.; in 1804, 
99,000/,, &c, In this way, 3,113,000/, 


In 1816, when the | 
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had been voted by this House. If, then, 
the House had the power to add to the 
Civil List, it followed of consequence that 
they possessed the right to reduce it, 
whenever it should seem fit todo so. He 
did not include the droits and other sums 
which had been voted—amounting to 
about a million and a half, and which 
swelled the total amount to five millions 
and a half that had been voted by that 
House to defray the extra charges upon 
the Civil list. 1,057,000/. was the total 
amount of the Civil list, which was now 
regularly charged upon the consolidated 
fund. In 1821, that House agreed to ad- 
dress his majesty, requesting his majesty 
to direct an inquiry into the expenditure 
of the country, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a reduction in salaries and expendi- 
ture, in some degree correspondent with 
the reduction that had taken place in the 
value of money. On the 22nd of June in 
that year, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
reported to the House, that his majesty 
had given directions to have a strict 
inquiry instituted, upon the principle laid 
down in the address from the House. A 
similar principle was contained in the re- 
commendation of his majesty, upon the 
first day of the present session; and it 
was upon that principle that the Finance 
Committee had been appointed. It was 
high time that they should endeavour to 
reduce the expenditure of the country. 
Within the last four years, upwards of 
1,200,000/. had been spent upon Bucking- 
ham palace, and the improvements in the 
other palaces. In 1796, the whole of the 
Civil List, with the various sums chargeable 
upon the consolidated fund, amounted to 
1,030,0002. This year, it amounted to 
2,472,0002. When they looked at the 
enormous increase which had since taken 
place in the amount of the debt, and the 
interest of the debt, they must perceive 
the necessity that existed for reduction. 
In 1792, all the miscellaneous services, 
the army, the navy, &c., cost but 
4,380,000/.: they now amounted to up- 
wards of 19,000,000/7. Now, therefore, 
was the time to retrench all unnecessary 
expenditure. A large portion of this 
grant, which he was desirous to have re- 
duced, was applied to the maintenance of 
hundreds of idle and useless persons. It 
appeared, according to the returns made 
in 1821, that 202,000/.. were chargeable 
as pensions upon the Civil Lists. These 
pensions, which had been intended 
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solely for meritcrious persons, were given 
as the wages of corruption, to the indi- 
viduals upon whom they were bestowed, 
or their connexions. The nett revenue of 
the country might be stated at 50,000,000/. 
When the expenditure connected with the 
debt was deducted from that, they had 
but 21,000,000/. left to support all their 
establishments, and to defray the entire 
expenditure of the country. From that 
21,000,0007. were to be taken upwards of 
6,000,0002. of dead-weight. There then 
remained but 15,000,000/. applicable to 
the exigencies of the state. There was, 
under such circumstances, no hope for the 
country, unless they set earnestly about 
the work of retrenchment. It was with 
that view he now called on the House 
to inquire into the state of the Civil List, for 
the purpose of reducing it. In other 
words, he was desirous to prevent the 
granting of further pensions on that list, 
in order to save the amount of those which 
should fall annually upon the Civil lists 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, He 
wished to know why the sum of nearly 
400,000/7. was appropriated to the lord 
Chamberlain, the lord Steward, and the 
Master of the Horse? Surely i was impos- 
sible that such a sum could be necessary, or 
properly expended. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving—* That this House 
do resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into Consideration 
the Expediency of revising the Civil List, 
as far as regards the sums now appropriated 
to the payment of Pensions on his Majes- 
ty’s Civil List in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, with the view of reducing the 
same.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it appeared that the hon. gentleman 
wished to bring under discussion the 
arrangement which had been entered into 
with his majesty at the beginning of his 
reign, and which, in every constitutional 
point of view, was then, and ought still 
to be, considered a final settlement of the 
Civil List, unless the Crown deviated from 
its part of the compact; and, by suffering 
an arrear to accumulate, was obliged to 
come to parliament for assistance. He 
would say, with the hon. gentleman, that 
this question had little to do with the 
feelings of his majesty. It was in that 
House a rule, and a very proper one, that 
we should forbear from mentioning matters 
personal to the sovereign. Keeping that 
rule in view, he would not enter into what 
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might be supposed to be the feelings of 
the Crown on this subject; but he would 
resist the motion, because he conceived it 
to be at variance with that wholesome 
rule of the constitution, which set down 
as final the arrangement made with the 
Crown at the beginning of a new reign. 
The hon. gentleman had endeavoured to 
inculcate a contrary principle, and, in 
doing so, had made frequent allusions 
to the debates on this subject, par- 
ticularly to that which occurred in 1816, 
when the late lord Londonderry had said, 
that the Civil List stood precisely on the 
same principle as the pensions for the 
army and navy. Now, he knew so well 
the character of that noble lord, that he 
could not suppose he had ever lent himself 
to such a statement. Indeed, there was, 
in the expression itself, something so 
manifestly absurd, that he was obliged to 
conclude that it had never been uttered. 
He had no doubt that the words of lord 
Londonderry were, that “it was as much 
a point of public duty with that House 
to provide for the Civil List, as it was to 
maintain the army or the navy.” That 
was a position of an entirely distinct 
character. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that eight acts had passed in the 
reign of George 3rd, each of which re- 
ferred to the Civil List, and altered the 
amount of it. But did the hon. gentle- 
man, in making this statement, give a fair 
representation of the circumstances ? Cer- 
tainly not. Was it not, in each of these 
cases, an application on the part of the 
Crown for an increase of allowance, that 
occasioned the interference of parliament ? 
—The hon. gentleman had informed them 
that, in 1812 and 1816, the House went 
through all these establishments ; and he 
urged tis as an argument in support of 
the present motion. Here again he gave 
an interpretation of the case, as unfair as 
could be imagined. In 1816, it was found 
necessary, in consequence of heavy ex- 
penses which had been incurred, to revise 
the whole system, and to separate from 
the Civil List a number of onerous, unde- 
fined, and constantly increasing charges, 
and to calculate what should be the amount 
of the list, as nearly as possible, before- 
hand. With the view of effecting that 
object, it had been divided into classes, 
and it was then stipulated, that whenever 
any arrear occurred, be it ever so small, it 
should be brought forward for the consi- 
deration of parliament. As the Crown 
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had not; in the course of this reign, made 
any application to parliament for an aug- 
mentation of the Civil List, and as they had 
no reason to suppose that the amount of 
expenditure exceeded the sum allowed, 
the proposition of the hon. gentleman was 
at variance with every precedent of par- 
liament. The hon. gentleman had referred 
to Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, in support of 
his proposition; but really he did net 
know where the hon. gentleman found set 
forth the doctrine he attributed to them. 
He knew that Mr. Fox said in that House, 
that ‘ the Civil List was not open to the 
revision of parliament, unless the Crown 
came down to the House for an augmen- 
tation of it.” And he believed there was 
not an eminent man who had not held the 
same doctrine. When the Civil List was 
settled at the beginning of the present 
reign, that principle was maintained by 
individuals of all parties. The right hon. 
member for Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney) 
expressed himself strongly on this point in 
1820. He said, “they were now called 
upon to make a final arrangement, so final, 
that, after making it, they would be told, 
if they attempted such a thing, that it was 
indecent to revise it. As this was the 
case, it became the more necessary that 
they should proceed with caution.” The 
hon, gentleman seemed to shut out of 
view the plain but important fact, that the 
Civil List was a bargain between the Crown 
and the people. Both conceded some- 
thing. The king gave up the hereditary 
revenues, and the parliament, in return, 
voted a grant sufficient to maintain the 
necessary splendor of the Crown. ‘This, 
then, was a solemn compact on both sides, 
and he never would agree to break it. 
The hon. gentleman had talked much about 
the economy which would result from, 
such a revision. But this was not a 
question of economy. If parliament had 
acted on the wise principle of giving to 
the Crown a permanent settlement, no 
plea of economy should tempt them to 
break their engagement. But the effect 
of breaking through this arrangement 





would not be of an economical character. 
It would be the means of causing con- | 
stant attempts to be made, not only for , 
the reduction of the Civil List, but for its | 
augmentation. And, knowing that the 
people of this country were sincerely | 
attached to the monarch—knowing that | 
they did not view with jealous eyes what- 
ever was granted to him for the support 
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of his honour and dignity—he believed that 
theinfringement ofthe existing arrangement 
would rather lead to an increase of the 
burthens of the country than to a reduction 
of expense. On these grounds, he should 
resist the motion. No history which the 
hon. gentleman might furnish them of the 
expenses of his majesty’s larder, or his 
stable, or kitchen, should induce him to 
recommend to parliament any alteration 
of the existing arrangements. 

Mr. Huskisson said, his right hon. friend 
had taken a very correct view of the na- 
ture of the Civil List. He had, in his 
opinion, sufficiently illustrated the posi- 
tion, that it was not possible, without 
breaking through an arrangement, and 
putting the public to great inconvenience, 
to resume, during the present reign, any 
interference with that compact. The 
preamble to the act put an end to this 
question. He did not mean to say, that 
parliament, in its omnipotence, might not 
undertake any thing ; but, in this instance, 
they could not accede to such a motion, 
without breaking the agreement between 
the Crown and the public. Now, he 
thought that if they did break that com- 
pact—if the door were thrown open for 
the reclamation of the hereditary revenues 
-—the country would not be the gainer. 
The doctrine brought forward that night 
had been reprobated by all the author- 
ities on every side of that House. The 
hon. member had noticed the proceedings 
of 1812 and 1816. Why, on both those 
occasions, the Civil List was brought under 
their consideration, because the Crown 
had applied to parliament for assistance. 
On those occasions, the House certainly 
did receive that valuable information con- 
tained in the large volume referred to by 
the hon. member, relative to the expense 
of the larder, the kitchen, the stables, &c. 
He (Mr. Huskisson) had stated, on a 
former occasion, that he would not con- 
sent that the bins of his majesty’s stables 
should be inspected to see what portion 
of oats was consumed from day to day; 
but, when he said that, he admitted, that 
if the Crown requested aid for the Civil 
List, then parliament had a right to in- 
quire under what circumstances the debt 
had been incurred. But the hon. gentle- 
man had gone further than he expected 
any individual would have done, when he 
called for a return of pensions chargeable 
on the Civil List, in order that he might 
see whether any of them were improperly 
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granted. Now, the hon. gentleman had 
no more right to make such a demand, 
than he had to call upon the hon. gentle- 
man, for a sight of his banker’s book, that 
he might judge whether his personal ex- 
penses were or were not such as he was 
willing should be seen. The hon. mem- 
ber had gone through the history of the 
Civil List at great length. He was ex- 
tremely fond of selecting some particular 
year, and comparing the expenditure of 
that year with the present expenditure. 
He generally selected the year 1792 ; but 
he could wish him to look to the revision 
of the Civil List in 1782—a period of as 
great difficulty as ever this country was 
involved in. They were then without any 
adequate revenue to meet the charge of 
the national debt, and in the midst of a 
most disastrous war. At that time, par- 
liament revised the Civil List; and he 
should like the hon. gentleman to look to 
the amount of pensions then.—The hon. 
gentleman had spoken of the dead-weight, 
and of various other charges, to the 
amount of 5,500,000/.; all which he 
wished, invidiously, to throw on the Civil 
List and the Crown. The hon. gentle- 
man said, he was anxious to have these 
accounts, that the expenditure might be 
revised, and placed on the foundation of 
1792. But he would call the attention 
of the hon. gentleman to the state of the 
Civil List in 1782. Atthattime, although 
the country was suffering under the pres- 
sure of the most severe distress, the pen- 
sions on the English Civil List amounted 
to 140,000/.; on the Irish Civil List, to 
near 100,000/.; on the Scotch Civil 
List, to 70,000/.; and the 43 per cent 
fund was loaded to the utmost amount it 
could bear. Now, the pensions on the 
English Civil List were reduced from 
140,000/. to 90,0002. ; on the Irish Civil 
List, from near 100,000/. to 50,0002. ; 
on the Scotch Civil List, from near 
50,0002. to 25,000/.; and the 42 per 
cent fund was no longer chargeable 
with any pension whatever. So that, 
of those funds from which the Crown re- 
warded meritorious services, or disbursed 
charity, or ministered to misfortune, and 
which were liable to all those occasional 
demands that were constantly occurring 
in such a country as this, there had been 
a reduction of nearly one half. He beg- 
ged of the House to draw a comparison 
between our resources, and our general 
situation, at present, and in 1782, and 
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judge whether the sum appropriated to 
the Civil List was improvident. It was a 
strange mode of going to work, to call on 
the House to diminish an expenditure of 
5,500,000/., which had grown up from 
other causes and circumstances, by pro- 
posing to make a further reduction of the 
Civil List, under those heads in which so 
large a reduction had already been effect- 
ed. He was not, therefore, prepared to 
admit the principle laid down by the hon. 
gentleman, even if the House could deal 
with the question. He did not consider 
that 90,000/., under the circumstances 
stated (and it did not nett more than 
70,000/., for it was liable to great de- 
duction), was an excessive sum for the 
monarch of this country to have at his 
disposal, to meet the various claims which 
might be made upon his bounty. But if 
he had no other reason for opposing the 
motion, he had this; namely, the avowal 
of the hon. gentleman, that, if he could 
deal with this part of the Civil List, he 
would then go on with the remainder. 
The hon. gentleman had read the House 
a lecture as to what he conceived ought 
to be the proper splendor of the monarch. 
It was very true, that his majesty, from 
his love of retirement, was not every day 
surrounded by his court, and encompassed 
by his officers of state. But, if not al- 
ways wanted, would the hon. gentleman 
have them sent about their business, and 
called in occasionally, as waiters were 
called in? Was his majesty to send for 
the first person that came to hand, to act 
as lord steward, lord chamberlain, or lord 
in waiting for the day? Was that the 
way in which the hon. gentleman would 
maintain the dignity of the Crown? On 
the revision of those offices, which were, 
in fact, sinecures, the House had never 
dealt with those which appertained to the 
personal service of hismajesty. He hoped 
that no member would support the motion, 
involving as it did the resumption of a 
compact, which had been solemnly en- 
tered into at the beginning of the present 
reion. If they did so, they would not 
arrive at that profitable theory to which 
the hon. gentleman had directed his at- 
tention. 

The House divided: Ayes 13; Noes 
86; Majority 72. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 12th. 
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Strangford rose, for the purpose of pre- | of twenty vessels in the trade of South 


senting three petitions, deserving their ; America. 


lordships’ most serious attention. ‘The 
first came from a numerous body of mer- 
chants and ship-owners in London. The 
petitioners complained of the vast losses 
which they continued to sustain, in con- 
sequence of the system of Piracy and de- 


| 


Out of those twenty vessels, 
scarcely one half had been permitted to 
reach their destinations, without being 
molested by ships under the flags of those 
states to which he had alluded. This was 
no question involving the metaphysics of 
war, respecting an effectual or ineffectual 


predation, carried on under the flags of | blockade; but the plain case, that ships 


Buenos Ayres and Colombia. They com- 
plained of the almost annihilation of their 
commerce with that part of the world ; 
but they complained still less of the griev- 
ances which they themselves suffered, than 
of the revolting atrocities perpetrated on 
their fellow-subjects;—atrocities, in one 
instance (that of a ship called the ‘“* Morn- 
ing Star,” proceeding from Ceylon to this 
country) of such a nature, that a sentiment 
of respect towards their lordships pre- 
vented him from describing the manner in 
which Englishmen had been treated by 
the subjects of governments, which Eng- 
land herself made it her boast to have 
called into being. He knew, indeed, that 
these atrocities would be excused by those 
who were determined to discover nothing 
but what was good and virtuous in repub- 
lican institutions, and who thought that 
the crimes of young states were juvenile 
indiscretions to be passed over. He knew 
it would be said, that it was extremely 
unfair to judge of the many from the con- 
duct of the few, and to condemn a govern- 
ment for the acts of its servants; but 
when he saw that no effectual steps were 
taken to punish or apprehend the authors 
of these enormities—when he found, on 
the contrary, that they were, on their re- 
turn to their country, promoted, and fur- 
nished with new vessels and new commis- 
sions, and sent anew roving and bucanier- 
ing against the commerce of friendly and 
neutral powers, he had a right to say, 
that some of these republics were founded 
and sustained by robbery. England might 
boast of this creation, but he feared she 
had produced no creditable progeny; and 
if the time ever came when we should have 
again to contend with the United States 
of Northern America, we should find that 
we had been recruiting for their navies, 
and that for their benefit, those colonies 
had been torn from that Spain, under 
whose responsibility we should wish that 
they had been allowed quietly to remain.— 
The second petition came from the mer- 
chants and ship-owners of Jersey. Jersey 
employs— or rather did employ—upwards 
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; Duke, his agent in this country. 








had been pillaged upon what was denomi- 
nated the high road of nations. The third 
petition related to a case of individual 
hardship. The petitioner had been the 
commander of a ship called the “ Huskis- 
son.” He did not address their lordships 
himself, but through the medium of Mr. 
His 
ship had been partly plundered by a vessel 
bearing the flag of Buenos Ayres, and 
afterwards carried to Rio Negro, where 
the piracy was completed. This happened 
in May, 1827. An English ship was sent 
out to claim her, but no sooner had that 
ship left Rio Negro, than the condemna- 
tion of the ‘* Huskisson” was proclaimed. 
Here, then, there was no case of violent 
blockade, and the act could only be justi- 
fied by the law of the strongest. They 
thought, perhaps, that, because the ship 
was called the ‘‘ Huskisson,” there was a 
very fair opportunity of applying the prin- 
ciples of free trade [a laugh]. However, 
no explanation had been given of the cir- 
cumstance. The “ Huskisson” had been 
boarded in the middle of May, 1827, at 
the inauspicious hour of two in the morn- 
ing; and the captain was obliged to strike 
his flag, and was now a destitute wanderer 
ina foreign land. It might be said, that 
peace would soon be restored between the 
two hostile governments, and that the 
present state of things would cease with 
the war. He must, however, think that 
the prospect of peace was not so near as a 
noble earl (Dudley) had given them reason 
to believe. But he was sure, if peace 
were to be made to-morrow—as he was 
sure it would not be for twelve months— 
his noble friend (lord Aberdeen) would not 
suppose its mere attainment sufficient, and 
that an account must be taken of that 
arrear of wrong which had accumulated 
during the war. His noble friend belonged 
to an administration which commanded 
the respect and confidence of the country, 
because she knew that her honour was in- 
trusted to the hands of one, every act of 
whose life had been devoted to her in- 
—_— Under these feelings, he hoped 
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the government of this country would not 
forget that word, which injured and in- 
sulted nations had a right to utter—re- 
paration. 

The Earl of Aberdeen wished it was in 
his power to give that satisfaction which 
his noble friend desired, and which the 
subject to which the petitions referred un- 
doubtedly deserved. He knew that his 
noble friend who preceded him in the 
office which he had the honour to fill, had 
made numerous and urgent recommenda- 
tions on this subject to the South Ameri- 
can governments ; and he had great plea- 
sure in stating, that the Brazilian govern- 
ment had promised that fuil reparation 
which the case demanded, and which was 
in the course of being made. With respect 
to the outrages mentioned by the noble 
lord, unquestionably the government of 
this country ought to extend protection to 
its subjects pursuing a lawful and peaceful 
commerce in those seas; and he trusted, 
that every possible reparation would be 
obtained. At least, those steps would not 
be wanting, which appeared most likely 
to obtain reparation. With respect to the 
subject of peace, he trusted that in much 
less time than the noble lord had mentioned, 
such a peace would be concluded as would 
afford the best opportunity of preventing 
future atrocities. 

It being discovered by earl Grey, that 
the petition had no prayer, and was in- 
terlined in another hand, it was withdrawn. 


Portucat—Lorp Berresrorn’s Ex- 
PLANATION.| Lord Dundas said, that, 
in consequence of certain rumours which 
had been alluded to elsewhere, he wished 
to ask a noble lord opposite, whether or 
not there was any foundation for those 
rumours? He entertained no feeling of 
hostility to the noble lord in putting this 
question, which he was quite sure would 
be answered satisfactorily; convinced as 
he was, that that noble lord was incapable 
of carrying on any correspondence hostile 
to the interests of this country. 

Lord Beresford said, he wished to make 
no observation on the manner in which 
this accusation had been made, under cir- 
eumstances which prevented the antidote 
from being applied to the poison. After 
a long residence in Portugal, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with that country for 
upwards of twenty years, it was not ex- 
traordinary that he should have been on 
terms of fricnd!y intercourse with many 
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jesty’s ministers. 
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individuals there, or that he should have 
occasionally corresponded with them. Ac- 
cordingly, he had been in the habit of cor- 
responding with the late king, and with 
many of his ministers. Some of these 
letters were on matters of friendship, some 
on matters of business. He had been oc- 
casionally consulted, as an individual, on 
subjects of policy, and had stated his opi- 
nions in reply ; but, whatever those opinions 
might have been, there was no great dan- 
ger to be apprehended from them; for, in 
no one instance, had any counsel which 
he had given been followed. He repeated, 
that he had had correspondence, and 
should continue to have correspondence, 
with many people in Portugal. It was 
said, that he had had correspondence 
with the duke of Cadaval. He certainly 
had. From the friendship that existed 
between that individual and himself in 
Portugal, some intercourse had been con- 
tinued between them since his return to 
this country: they had each written three 
or four letters. Now, the charge which 
was stated or mooted in another place, he 
wished to meet fairly. The accusation 
against him was; first, that he had en- 
couraged Don Miguel to pursue the course 
which he had adopted; and secondly, 
that he had given him to understand, that 
that course was approved of by his ma- 
Before he went further, 
he begged to state, that the correspondence 
to which he had referred, had been well 
known to lord Liverpool, to Mr. Canning, 
and to other ministers of the Crown ; and 
he never had the slightest doubt of the 
propriety of that correspondence suggested 
to him by any one of them. This was 
known to his noble friend, the duke of Wel- 
lington. He had shown him the letters as 
they arrived; but he had not shown him 
the answers. In looking over the corres- 
pondence, he could only find one part 
alluding to the opinions and intentions of 
his majesty’s ministers; and, so far from 
giving any encouragement to the proceed- 
ings in Portugal, he had done directly the 
contrary. He would give to this part of 
the statement made in the other House, 
as strong a contradiction as words could 
give. It was most incorrect to say that 
he had encouraged Don Miguel ia any one 
of his proceedings. He never had given 
him the least encouragement; he had ad- 
vised him quite the contrary. 

The Duke of Wellington said, his noble 
friend had shown him the letters. whiclr he 
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had received. They were private letters. 
The last, written after the events in Por- 
tugal, desired him to suspend his judg- 
ment; and this letter his noble friend had 
not answered. As for authorising his 
noble friend to write to Portugal the opi- 
nions of this government, he never had 
done any such thing. He knew too well 
what was due to his majesty’s represcnta- 
tive at the court of Lisbon, to authorise 
any communication to be made to the 
government of Portugal, except through 
our ambassador. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 12. 


Smiruriztp Manker.] Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson said, that the butchers of 
the metropolis had intrusted him with a 


petition against the intended removal of | 


Smithfield Market. The trade viewed this 


measure with great uneasiness, as it would | 


cousiderable additional 
The cost incidental 


occasion them 
trouble and expense. 


to such a change must cause an increase | 


of at least a penny per pound on all ani- 
mal food sold in the city. Should the 


subject be permitted to stand over till next , 


session, he had no doubt the corporation 
of London would make application for a 
bill to remove the inconveniences now 
complained of. 

Sir J. Yorke said, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to alter the present system, if its 
effects were not much misrepresented. A 
document had been put into his hands, 
setting forth the expediency of this mea- 
sure, but combining such nauseous details 
that he should not be surprised, what with 


the Grand Junction Water Company and | 


this, to see a general vomit through the 
House. Father Thames was polluted by 
streams of putrid gore that never ceased 
disgorging their filth into its waters. 
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removal of the market as unuseful to the 
public and inconvenient to the trade. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Roman Carnotic Craims.] Sir F. 
| Burdett, in presenting a petition from the 
| Catholic inhabitants of Drumlane, pray- 
| ing for Emancipation, remarked, that the 
claims which the people of Ireland so 
justly sought for from the legislature, had 
been disposed of, at least for a time, by 
‘the other House of parliament. He could 
‘not present this petition, without saying a 
i few words upon the subject to which it 
| referred. It appeared to him, that more 
| rational expectations were now held out 
| to the country of the final adjustment of 
| this question: and he trusted that they 
| would have the beneficial effect of allay- 
ing that iriitation which it was impossible 
for men situated like the people of Ireland 
| not to feel. But he hoped and trusted, 
i that better times were at hand, and that 





'in the next session something would be 
done to settle this question. His hopes 
arose from what had occurred in another 
/place, and from the manner in which 
_this question had been recently discussed 
there. Such a view of the present state 
of things he was anxious to believe would 
‘induce the Catholics of Ireland, while 
they relaxed not in their constitutional 
| eiforts for relief, to rely more confidently 
upon the approaching success of their 
claims. They should bear in mind that 
this branch of the legislature had re- 
peatediy decided in favour of those claims ; 
and they should recollect, that though 
the other House had refused to take them 


‘into consideration for the present, there 


| their final success. 


were circumstances connected with their 
discussion there, which augured well for 
When he reflected 
upon the opinions which had been ex- 


' pressed in the course of that discussion,— 


From a regard, therefore, for the health | 
/nents of the measure looking at the ques- 


and cleanliness of the city, he should be 
anxious to see the project now petitioned 
against carried into effect. 

Colonel Trench thought, that the present 
arrangements for slaughtering cattle were 
disgusting in the highest degree; and saw 
no reasonable objection to the introduction 
of the system so successfully acted on at 
Paris. He should be pleased to see tie 
Milbank Penitentiary converted into an 
abattoir, as it seemed peculiarly eligible 
for that purpose. 

Mr, Alderman Wood deprecated any 


when he found the most determined oppo- 


tion with a temper materially altered,— 
and when it was agreed upon all hands, 
that it was impossible for things to remain 
in their present state,—he did hope that 
in the ensuing session, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters would introduce some measure for 
the amelioration of the laws affecting the 
Roman Catholics. ‘The obsolete objec- 
tions which had been so frequently urged 
against the measure appeared to have 
been thrown aside. The noble duke who 








presided over his majesty’s councils had 
2U2 
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fairly entertained the question; and much 
was due to him for having got rid of that 
odium theologicum with which it had been 
hitherto invested. Whenever the question 
should again come before parliament, it 
would not be necessary to enter into any 
arguments founded upon the Treaty of 
Limerick, or upon any other treaty ; but 
the question would stand, as it ought to 
stand, upon the grounds of common 
sense. He could collect, from all that 
had passed in another place, that such 
would be the case, and that this ques- 
tion, which had so long occupied the at- 
tention of parliament, would be brought 
to a final settlement, satisfactory under 
every view, and to all parties. It was now 
a question of securities; and, when those 
who opposed the measure, and who now 
asked for securities, expressed themselves 
dissatisfied with those which had been 
hitherto offered, it was incumbent on them 
to state what securities would satisfy them. 
Whenever they should know the amount 
and the species of securities demanded, 
then it would be wise to legislate. So 
far he fully agreed with the noble duke ; 
and he allowed, that it would not be for 
them then to enter into terms with any 
party, and that they ought not to ask the 
leave of the pope or of any other power 
to do so. They ought, to use the lan- 
guage of the noble duke, to “ legislate fear- 
lessly,” and he would add, justly. Let 
them act justly, and they would raise up 
a greater security for the establishments of 
the country, than any which the utmost 
ingenuity could devise. There could not 
be a more powerful security for the main- 
tenance of the establishment, than the 
affections of a conciliated and contented 
nation. For his part, he did not think 
highly of any other species of securities ; 
and, upon that point, he perfectly agreed 
with lord Liverpool, who resisted this ques- 
tion upon constitutional principles, but 
who put no value upon any kind of secu- 
rities. Lord Liverpool contended, that 
the claims of the Catholics could not be 
granted under the present constitution of 
this country; but, he admitted at the 
same time, that, if it could be shown to 
him that these claims could be acceded to 
consistently with the constitution, that 
they ought to be granted at once. He, 
however, would not hesitate at any secu- 
tities which could be conscientiously ac- 
cepted; and he was satisfied that the Ca- 
tholics would not hesitate to give any 
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securities which they could give conscien- 
tiously. For himself he would say, that 
he should be sorry that they should do 
any thing which would take away from 
the grace of the measure, and rob it of 
its beneficial effects. Everybody knows 
(continued the hon. baronet) that, in 
conferring a favour, there is as much 
obligation laid on the party favoured, by 
the manner in which it is granted, as by 
the boon itself. It would be more wise 
and more dignified, on our part, and 
more calculated to have the effect desired, 
if we could sce this measure granted with- 
out any conditions. The grand security 
will be, that it will unite all men, of all 
religious persuasions in one common bond 
of constitutional freedom. In possessing 
equal rights, they will have a common 
interest in supporting the state. They 
will be no longer considered as belonging 
to different parts of this great kingdom, 
nor as sectaries having different interests 
from each other, and placed under a dif- 
ferent system of law with various dis- 
qualifications. The grand security is, 
that this proposition will take away all 
the causes of dissatisfaction; and, 1 may 
here remark, that, existing as they do at 
present, the petitioners have not, on any 
occasion, been found wanting to their 
country. Their services have not been 
withheld, though they have not ceased 
their complaints, as they should not; for 
were they, as it has been said by their 
ablest advocate in another place—were 
they capable of enduring this grievance 
without complaining, they would not de- 
serve relief. They have brought forward 
their claims by legal and constitutional 
means, and they have the good wishes of 
every generous and just mind in the coun- 
try, whatever may be his religious opinions. 
The grand security then is, in the first 
place to take away all cause of discon- 
tent from millions of our Catholic fellow- 
subjects. If we should find that they are 
not contented with the justice we have 
administered to them, the effect would be 
to unite the whole Protestant interest 
against them. The Protestant establish- 
ment would then be placed on a rock, 
from which they would in vain endeavour 
to remove it. In that case it would be- 
come, as it is now, indeed, a Protestant as 
well as a Catholic question; and more 
Protestant than Catholic, as concerning 
the interests of the State, and as con- 
cerning the stability of the country, It is 
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Catholic only as a matter of grievance to 
a number of persons professing that 
religion. It is a cause of weakness to the 
Protestant government, by making the 
Protestants look on each other with feel- 
ings of reproach and ill-will. We who 
advocate these claims, are placed in an 
unfriendly position towards those who 
oppose them; not, I admit, with violence 
and virulence, as formerly, for there are 
now hardly more than two or three of that 
spirit remaining. I confess that I cannot 
help looking on them as bigots, and as 
Popish bigots, too, according to their own 
shewing ; because, if, as they say, it be 
the character of the Catholic Church to be 
intolerant, and to refuse justice to those 
who differ from it, they make themselves 
liable to all the objections which they 
urge to the admission of the persons, 
whose rights and just claims they oppose. 
The existing law is the only means by 
which seven millions of people can be 
kept united together as one man against 
the government of the country. The only 
means by which such a union as this can 
be effected among persons of all classes, is 
the feeling of the persecution they suffer 
for their religious opinions. Ireland dis- 
plays, in this respect, a singular phenome- 
non. It shews how easily men are 
governed with their own consent. There 
is an Association, I will not say armed 
with no authority, for it has the greatest 
authority, but with no power, except 
what it derives from’ the voluntary obedi- 
ence of the people. It is difficult to say 
whether any government could be devised, 
by which millions of men could, in the 
same way, be brought to act as one man 
on all occasions. This is the great danger 
we have to dread ; and it is a situation not 
to be endured; but I see no alternative 
for it, but the settlement of this question. 
Nobody pretends to deny that this danger 
exists. Nobody proposes to begin a war 
of extermination against seven or eight 
millions of our fellow subjects. The danger 
has arisen from the mode in which it has 
been fostered and fomented by the impolicy 
of those administrations who have suc- 
ceeded each other, since this question has 
become a matter of dispute. By degrees 
they have, by their mode of proceeding, 
fomented the discontent of the Catholics, 
until they are made a compact body, of 
which we cannot get rid, and ought not, 
if we could, by any means. Their situa- 
tion admits of no alterpative but that 
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single measure of justice which would cost 
us nothing, and which would leave us 
strong and united, to rely on our own 
power, to resist any consequences that 
might ensue. I really do believe, that 
nothing would strengthen the Protestant 
establishment so much, as to take away 
every cause of dissatisfaction, not only 
among the Catholics, but the Protestants. 
The great body of the Protestants of 
Ireland, fully one half of them, are anxious 
that this question should be settled. 
Every body agrees that it ought to be 
settled ; and no man is able to point out 
any other way of settling it than the pre- 
sent. We have been told by a noble 
person of high legal authority, in the very 
last debate on this subject, that it was 
surrounded with all sorts of difficulties, 
great, and almost impossible to overcome ; 
but he said “ it was our duty, somehow or 
other ” (these were his very words) “ to 
surmount them.” When I heard this, I 
expected to find some way pointed out for 
surmounting these difficulties ; but here we 
come to a‘ lame and impotent conclu- 
sion;” for nothing was offered beyond 
pointing out our duty, and the danger of 
not doing it: not one word did I hear as 
to the way in which it was to be done. 
Our proposition was, to do justice; and 
then we should have little to fear from 
those imaginary dangers with regard to 
the pope’s power, of which nobody in this 
House pretended to be afraid. In con- 
cluding I have only to repeat my satisfac- 
tion at the view which the first minister of 
the country has taken of this subject. It 
seems to be really a question of that kind 
which belongs to the goverument to settle. 
The measure ought to come from the 
administration ; and, since we now have at 
the head of the government a man capable 
of deciding on questions of policy and 
judging for himself — a man of strong 
understanding, who sees his point, and is 
not to be deterred from pursuing it, I will 
express my hope and faith—though I 
must confess my hope is stronger than my 
faith—that that line will be pursued, and 
that we shall not be obliged to bring for- 
ward any more motions in this House, in 
utter despair that it is in our power to 
serve those on whose behalf we make 
them, except by bringing their cause 
under discussion. The question can only 
be properly brought forward by the go- 
vernment itself; for it is of such magni- 
tude; it affects all the interests of the 
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country so deeply; it absorbs the re- 
sources of the country to such an extent ; 

for, unquestionably, if it were not for this 
dispute with the people of Ireland, millions 
of public money might be saved—that it 
is of the highest importance to have it put 
into a train of settlement without delay. 
I trust that it will never fall to my un- 
happy lot to bring it forward again. If it 
should, I shall be much disappointed. But 
I do hope, that next session we shall take 
it into consideration, on the motion of his 
majesty’s ministers themselves. They alone 
are able to make a proposition tiat shail 
set the question at rest, and give tran- 
quillity and security to the whole king- 
dom. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that as the 
hon. baronet had expressed a hope, that 
the present administration would take up 
this question in the next session, and in- 
troduce some measure for its settlement, 
lest any misconception should go abroad 
respecting his sentiments, he was anxious 
to speak upon this point for himself, and 
for himself alone. Under the constitution 
of the present government, each individual 
member of it was at liberty to entertain 
and support his own opinions regarding 
this question. Conceiving then, that it 
was only necessary for him to state his 
own individual opinion on the subject, he 
would refer the hon. baronet and the 
House to the declaration which he had 
repeatedly made respecting it, and, speak- 
ing then as an individual member of the 
government, be explained, as he was at 
liberty to do, his own nen calin on the 
question. To ‘that declaration, and to 
those opinions, he still adhered, and he 
conceived that, in saying so, he had said 
enough to satisfy the ffouse that his 
sentiments upon the subject remained 
unaltered. 

Mr. W. Baring remarked, that if the 
object of government was to preserve 
public order and defend those who had 
property from those who had it not, the 
situation of the government of Ireland 
must be peculiarly difficult ; hecanse there 
was no country in the world ia which the 
division between the rich and the poor 
was so broad and sudden. In England, 
there were intermediate links in the chain 
of society between the highest and the 
lowest; but in that country they were 
wanting altogether. What resource had 
the government under these circumstances? 
Was it to rely upon the number of the 
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population or the regard they had to the 
laws of the country? What reason had 
they to hold the laws in reverence? If 
they looked back to times past, they would 
find the Penal-laws worse in their nature, 
than any that history recorded. If they 
looked to the present time, they found 
a law which was peculiarly grievous to 
to them: he meant the Subtenantry-act 
Whatever necessity there might have been 
for that act, no doubt it must inflict 
great evils on the population. By this 
act, the landlord was enabled to turn out a 
great portion of his tenants on the wide 
world. This alone was sufficient to con- 
vulse a country. In other countries there 
was an aristocracy on which the govern- 
meni could rely; but the aristocracy of 
Ireland had abdicated its power. In 
England, where there was a_ resident 
aristocracy, it had great infinerce over the 
peopie. Yet here the government found 
it necessary to require the assistance of the 
ministers of religion, for the maintenance 
of order and the defence of property. 
But in Ireland, where the priests had the 
whole power of the State in their hands, 
where they possessed the concentrated 
influence which cught to belons: to the 
aristocracy, as the natural protectors of the 
people, it was thought proper not only not 
to demand the assistance cf the priests, 
but actually to outrage them by offensive 
laws. The right hon. Secretary would, 
perhaps, tell the House, how the e govern- 
ment of Ireland was to act in the anoma- 
lous situation in which it was placed. It 
did not depend on the aristocracy, but a 
faction; and its only means of control 
over the people was the bayonet. Whether 
it was possible, under such circumstances, 
to carry on the sovernment, and allow the 
holding of ‘public meetings, and the enjoy- 
ment. of the other political rights which 
constituted the blessings of Englishmen, was 
a problem difficult to be solved. He was 
afraid not. If no concessions were to be 
made to the Catholics of Ireland, it would 
be better to take from them their privileges, 
which only served to work up their feel- 
ines and excite discontent. 

sir J. Yorke said, it was quite true, that 
all the odium theologicum, which Dr. 
Duigenan was accustomed to fire off, was 
gone, and fires and faggots were now cer- 
| tainly out of the question. He thought 
the hon. baronet bad rather gone beyond 
the noble duke’s speech. There was 
ereat liberality in it no doubt; and a de- 
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sire to say as little as possibly could be | vagueness of expression which had been 
said, when his grace could not well see his | employed in another quarter. He did not 
way through the matter. Indeed, he be- | at all anticipate the change which the hon. 
lieved there was not a learned doctor in | baronet appeared to reckon upon with so 
the House of Lords, either on the spiritual | much confidence. The danger which arose 
or temporal benches, who could state how | from the present position of the question was 
they could get out of the difficulties which | clear and manifest. A resolution was pro- 
surrounded this question. In giving up| posed, declaratory of the necessity of tak- 
those laws which had been framed by their | ing into consideration the laws which pro- 
ancestors, they should receive some equi- | duced such danger, and to that resolution 
valent security in their stead. This was| the Lords had given a negative. Was 
the feeling which obviously influenced the | there in all this any ground for hope that 
government. something would be done next session ? 
Mr. Wynn said, it was with extreme re- | They had now what was called a govern- 
gret that he had heard of the vote to which | ment, and it was incumbent upon that go- 
the House of Lords had come, on the re- | vernment to declare, whether the law was 
solution transmitted from that House for | to remain in its present state, or to under- 
their lordships’ concurrence. He should | go alteration. 
have thought such a resolution could not Lord Althorp concurred with his hon. 
have been met, in any British House of | friend, the member for Westminster, in 
Parliament, by a negative. He could | entertaining great expectations from the 
conceive that their lordships might have | tone and temper with which the question 
said, that they had not made up their; had been discussed in the other House. 
minds on the subject: he could under- | It was gratifying to observe the difference 
stand them, if they had asked for delay, | which existed in that tone, from what was 
and postponed the further consideration | manifested on former occasions. The no- 
of the question to the next session: but | ble duke at the head of his majesty’s coun- 
he confessed he was not prepared for | cils admitted the existence of the danger 
a negative from their lordships to a reso- | which resulted from the agitation of this 
lution couched in such language; and | question, and he appeared desirous to set- 
when it was notorious that every man, | tle it, if he could have sufficient securities. 
both in and out of parliament, concurred | Now, this was an important admission. 
as to the dangerous situation of Ireland, it ; He trusted, however, that the Catholics 
was surprising that their lordships should | of Ireland would not be induced, on that 
refuse to enter upon the consideration of | account, to press forward with less zeal, 
the means by which they might possibly | in the constitutional assertion of their 
avert such danger. He had not had the | rights. It was impossible that things 
advantage of hearing the debate which | could remain as they were, and some pro- 
had taken place elsewhere; but he must | position must, sooner or later, be brought 
confess that, judging from the reports | forward. The right hon. Secretary had 
which he had read, he indulged in none , informed them of the constitution of the 
of the sanguine expectations of the hon. | present government ; but he considered it 
member for Westminster ; judging by the | a most unconstitutional administration. It 
report which he had seen, of the speech | was founded upon the principle of division 
of the noble duke alluded to, he could | with regard to a question of the greatest 
merely see throughout it a studious wish | importance to the country; and, while so 
to excite hopes, and an equally studious | constituted, it never ought to have the 
determination to say nothing which could | confidence of that House. He never would 
warrant their existence. He greatly pre- | give his confidence to such an administra- 
ferred the conduct of his right hon. friend | tion; but, before he became directly hos- 
opposite ; it was open, and manly. He | tile to it, he should wait to see its mea- 
had referred to his former declaration. In | sures. 
that declaration, the right hon. gentleman | Sir 7. Lethbridge agreed with the no- 
had stated, that he would not be satisfied | ble lord as to the mischiefs of having an 
with any security which would not exclude | administration divided on this most vital 
Roman Catholics from parliament and | question. He considered it as the great- 
from the councils of the state. However | est misfortune this country laboured under. 
he might dissent from the right hon. gen- | If, of late, he had placed his confidence in 
tleman, he could not charge him with that ! his majesty’s government, it was because 
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he considered it formed on a united, in-| claims, and were unwilling to have them 
telligible, and clear principle. What had | discussed. Discussion was the mode by 
happened elsewhere could not be taken as | which alone the question could be ad- 
a ground of argument in that House. He | vanced; and, therefore, he warmly recom- 
had not seen any thing in the manner} mended frequent discussion. He wished 
in which it had been received elsewhere, | to remind the House of what had hap- 
that looked like matter of congratulation | pened early in the session. They were 
to the hon. baronet, or those who tcok | told, in the course of the debate on the 
the same views. The resolution was nega- | repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, 
tived by a majority of forty-five. He] on the authority of the right hon. gentle- 
wished, from the bottom of his heart, | man opposite, that the silence of the Dis- 
that the Catholic question could be set- | senters proved that they felt no grievance. 
tled with satisfaction to all parties. He | Now it was very singular, that the perse- 
must add, that he did not see that ground | verance of the Catholics should be ad- 
of alarm which was pictured out to them | duced as a reason for withholding eman- 
in a way bordering on intimidation, and | cipation, while the silence of the Dissenters 
which was any thing but politic on the} should be assigned as a ground for not 
part of those who advocated the Catholic | granting their just claims. With respect 
claims. Besides, it was contradicted by | to the conduct of the Roman Catholics 
what happened in Ireland, year after year. | generally, a distinction, he thought, might 
The Catholic Association certainly should | be drawn between the proceedings of the 
be put down. The only way of settling the | Catholic people of Ireland, and those of 
question was by abstaining from making} the Catholic Association. He had not 
speeches here and elsewhere. By refrain- | defended the conduct of the Association. 
ing from this course, by letting time pass, | On the contrary, he had always said, that 
and through the progress of other circum- | it threw great difficulties in the way of 
stances, some alteration for the better | Catholic emancipation, and gave a cause 
might eventually take place. He was| of triumph to its enemies. But now, he 
quite ready to admit, that there was in the | thought, the existence of the Association 
country a growing feeling of a description | gave the friends of the Catholics some 
favourable to the concession of the Catho- | assistance, and afforded some aid to their 
lic claims. It was a question on which | arguments; for in what way did the law 
calm deliberation should be exercised to | stand with reference to the Association ? 
the fullest extent. Let it make its way | It was but four years back, when the King’s 
fairly to the minds and feelings of the peo- | Speech described the Association as a body 
ple of England, and it would be carried. | whose proceedings were contrary to the 
But, if it were made the handle of attacks | constitution, and hostile to the peace and 
on individuals, on parliament, and on the | prosperity of Ireland. The hon. baronet 
government—if they were to be told, that | proposed, that the legislature should pro- 
unless emancipation were granted, Ireland | ceed instantly against the Association. 
would be dismembered from this country, | Now, he contended, that, to be effectual, in 
he would oppose, with all his strength, a | the sense of the hon. baronet’s observation, 
course which he conceived to be most un- | there was but one way of putting down the 
constitutional. Association. Let those who deprecated 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he agreed in the | their proceedings, only give their coun- 
opinion, that the Catholic cause was | tenance to the measure of emancipation, 
rapidly gaining ground. The hon. baro- | and they would hear no more of that body. 
net, who had last spoken, seemed tothink, ; That was the only course by which the 
that the result which the friends of the | Association could be put down. In speak- 
Catholics had in view, was only to be | ing of this subject, his hon. friend (sir F. 
gained by abstaining from discussion. | Burdett) should recollect, that many of 
But how was it, that the friends of the | the painful circumstances connected with 
Catholic cause had made any progress in , the Catholic question were to be traccd to 
their great work? It was by discussion : | over-excited hopes. Let him not, from 
and, if they hoped to make any progress | the ardency of his feelings, excite hopes 
hereafter, it must be, not by silence, but | that might not be fulfilled. He would 
by discussion. If they abstained from | say this, that if there were in the ccuntry 
discussion, the inference would be, that | any man, or any class of men, who held 
they were doubtful of the justice of their | out hopes, by suggestion, by inference, by 
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exciting warm expectation (he did not 
refer to his honourable friend), but if 
there were individuals who dealt in that 
ambiguous language, which was calculated 
to excite hope, without any intention of 
satisfying the expectation which they thus 
created, a heavy responsibility devolved on 
them. He would now say a few words on 
the subject of securities. He wanted no 
security, beyond what the peace, happi- 
ness, and the improved state of the country, 
would afford. But suggestions had been 
thrown out with respect to securities ; and 
those suggestions had a tendency to pro- 
duce a very injurious effect. Now, if any 
thing entitled him to the regard or confi- 
dence of his Roman Catholic countrymen, 
it was the caution which he wished to 
impress on their minds, with respect to 
securities; for he would say, that there 
was not a more dangerous principle on the 
face of the earth than that which would 
induce them to proceed to the consider- 
ation of an abstract proposition of securi- 
ties, on a case not actually made out. He 
hoped that they would disclaim securities 
—that they never would be the parties to 
a bill founded on securities. If securities 
were asked for, let their opponents state 
what security would satisfy them; but the 
proposition for security ought not to come 
from their friends. If the securities de- 
manded were not inconsistent with the 
principle on which any bill that the sup- 
porters of the Catholic claims might bring 
in, was founded, they would, of course, be 
agreed to. But he repeated, that the op- 
ponents of the Catholic claims, and not 
the Catholics themselves, ought to point 
out the securities required. He would 
call on the Roman Catholics not to offer 
securities. He would say to them, “ Wait 
till you are told what securities are de- 
manded; and, if they appear contrary 
to your religion, to your feelings as con- 
scientious men, to a fair adjustment of 
the question —refuse them at once.” But, 
above all things, ‘ do not allow yourselves 
to be involved in pledges with respect to 
abstract propositions on the subject of 
securities, which will certainly be directed 
against you, and which cannot, by possi- 
bility, be used in your favour.” He there- 
fore trusted, that, during the recess, no 
consideration of securities would take 
place in Ireland. He had stated before, 
that the House had a right to give their 
opinion, and to legislate on any subject 
which came before them; and if, to- 
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morrow, the Catholics, as one man, de- 
clared their feelings to be hostile to any 
proposition which parliament, in its wis- 
dom, might think proper to entertain for 
the purpose of settling this question, he 
trusted that the House would not be de- 
terred for an instant in proceeding with 
that measure, if they conceived it to be 
right.—This was a case of expediency ; 
and, would any man tell him, that the 
state of the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land was not to be considered, in deciding 
upon that case? If not the very first 
point, it was one of the very first, which 
the House ought to take into consideration, 
when they had to decide on a case of ex- 
pediency. He rejoiced to think, that the 
feeling in the House of Commons in favour 
of the Catholics had been so indisputably 
manifested; and he was happy to see that 
the same feeling had advanced in the 
House of Lords. He relied on the justice 
of that cause, and on the good sense of 
the tribunal before which it was to be tried, 
for its ultimate triumph. 

Lord Morpeth said, he felt deeply for 
the situation of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects of Ireland, but he was 
not so sanguine in his hopes of the success 
of their cause, as some gentlemen ap- 
peared to be. There were, however, in 
the present state of affairs, some circum- 
stances of a satisfactory nature, which led 
him to entertain a hope, that the ultimate 
fate of the question would be propitious. 
As to the motives of the noble duke at 
the head of the administration, he could 
not dive into them; and therefore his 
hope was not founded on those motives. 
His hope rested on the declaration of the 
hon. baronet opposite, that the Catholic 
cause was making progress. If the noble 
duke had given any thing like a pledge 
for the settlement of this important ques- 
tion, that pledge ought to be redeemed. 
When a case of difficulty and danger was ° 
confessed to exist, it must be the para- 
mount duty of a statesman to attempt to 
extricate his country therefrom. It was 
not the part of a statesman to excite any 
hope which he did not mean to satisfy. 
No individual should take a course from 
which a friendly feeling to the Catholics 
might be inferred, unless he intended to 
redeem the pledge thus given. These 


were the reasons which induced him to 
cherish a feeling of hope for the present, 
and of pleasing anticipation for the future, 
He trusted that another session wauld not 
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pass over without some measure being 
adopted to set this question at rest, in the 
only way in which it could be, or ought 
to be set at rest. 

Mr. Brougham said, he entirely con- 
curred with his hon. friend, the member 
for Westminster, in considering it a very 
serious evil, not to say a great calamity, 
that the other House had rejected their 
temperate resolution. But he must say, 
that though the resolution was rejected, 
there were great grounds for consolation. 
He admitted, with his hon. friend, that 
his hope was more lively a great deal than 
his faith, on the present occasion ; but, 
nevertheless, there were some circum- 
stances from which he derived great 
comfort, in the manner in which the re- 
solution of that House had been rejected. 
No man who had attended to those cir- 
cumstances could doubt that a better day 
was approaching. He could not say, that 
the circumstances to which he alluded 
arose from the co-operation of new allies, 
or the accession of new friends; but from 
the recorded admissions of former foes. 
The tone of their adversaries was different 
from what it used to be. The friends of 
the Catholics had not now arrayed against 
them the same unbending, intolerant, and 
bigotted spirit, by which ali former 
attempts at conciliation and concession 
were uniformly opposed. They had, in 
the first place, all the theological lumber 
thrown overboard. They had no longer 
to talk of councils and decrees. It was 
now admitted, upon high authority, that 
this was a question of expediency alone, 
and must be met with legislation and not 
by negotiation. The latter was not the 
way to cope with the difficulty of the 
case. The levislature had no right to go 
to the Roman Catholics and say, “ Will 
you take this portion of power, and give 
us this or that security?” That was not 
the way to proceed, The legislature 
ought to make up their own minds on the 
subject. Due regard being had to the 
rights of the great body of their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, it was for par- 
liament to legislate according to the 
exigency of the occasion, and the situation 
of the empire, and it was for those who 
said that securities were necessary, to 
propound those securities. It was not 
for those who denied that any necessity 
for securities existed to come forward and 
propose securities. Enough had been 
admitted to point out to them how they 
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ought to proceed, Dangers were con- 
fessed, difficulties were admitted, embar- 
rassments were not denied ; and yet they 
were told, that the way to get out of this 
unpleasant situation—the way to remove 
those embarrassments—the way to escape 
from those dangers was—not that they 
should exert themselves, but that they 
should do nothing. He knew not how 
any person could advise them to take such 
a course. But they were told, in terms, 
that no step should be taken with respect 
to this important question ; and those who 
were charged with the high duty of pro- 
tecting the empire—of guarding against 
danger—of providing against difficulty— 
of anchoring the vessel of the state in 
safety and security—those pilots who 
were engaged to steer the vessel clear 
through dangers and difficulties — were 
counselled to remain in a state of apathy 
and supineness. A feeling might exist in 
some minds, but fortunately it did not 
exist in all quarters, that inaction, that 
suffering the danger and difficulty to 
remain, without making any exertion to 
overcome them, was the prudent course. 
That the danger and difficulty ought at 
once to be settled was, on the contrary, 
the natural and necessary consequence of 
an admission, that danger and difficulty 
did exist. Of one thing there could be 
no doubt—that whatever the Catholic 
question had gained—and he trusted that 
it had gained more than he was yet 
warranted in stating—it had gained much 
from the concessions of its enemies—it had 
gained much from the progress of liberal 
opinions in this country ; but it had gained 
more than all from the justice of the cause, 
from the perseverance of its advocates, and 
from the magnitude of the object they 
had in view. If the Roman Catholics 
would listen to his advice, he would say, 
‘ Let them persevere in all steadiness, but 
in all peace; let them persevere, keeping 
the king’s peace, and obeying the parlia- 
ment’s laws, but never ceasing to urge the 
throne and the legislature with their pe- 
titions, until that which is their just due 
is obtained for them.” 

Lord Ebrington said, it had been his lot 
to hear those expressions in the other 
House to which so much importance was 
now attached. In those expressions there 
certainly was a tone which indicated the 
desire of some satisfactory termination of 
the question; but in the sequel it ap- 
peared, that there were great difficulties 
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in the way of that settlement. The right ; 
hon. Secretary had stated, as strongly as | 
language could convey the sentiment, that | 
there was no intention on the part of go- 
vernment to entertain this question. 

Mr. Peel.—I1 was speaking in my indi- 
vidual capacity, and not as the organ of | 
government. 

Lord Ebrington.—Now, when he con- 
sidered the vague and unsatisfactory ex- 
pressions which he had heard in another 
place, and contrasted them with the plain 
and distinct opinions which the right hon. 
gentleman had that evening avowed, he 
could not think that any thing was to be 
expected from government, with respect | 
to this great question. In making this ! 
observation, he did not mean to say that | 
he did not entertain hopes of the ultimate 
success of the question. He, however, 
grounded those hopes on the increasing 
information of the country, and the increas- 
ing spirit of liberality which was observ- 
able in that House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 13. 

Corn Biiu.j The Duke of Wellington, 
in moving that this bill be read a second 
time, said, that the principle of it was to 
regulate the intreduction of Foreign Corn 
into the home market, by a scale of dutics, 
instead of by au entire prohibition under 
a certain price, and was thus the same 
principle which the House had adopted in 
the bili of last session. It ought to be 
observed, that the principle of prohibition 
was a new principle, until the act passed 
in 1815, Now, it appeared to him, that 
the corn trade ought always to be regu- | 
lated by a scale of duties, rather than by | 
means of a prohibition; and it was un-_ 
doubtedly true, that from 1815 down to | 
the present time, the system of prohibition 
had been found exceedingly inconvenient. 
Indeed, on a variety of occasions, it had 
become necessary for the government to 
interfere to introduce corn by proclamation 
into the country, to prevent, on the one 
hand, the price of it from rising to such a 
heightas would inflict distressupon the con- 
sumer, and on the other such a subsequent 
influx of it from foreign ports, as would be | 
prejudicial to the grower. On that ground 
it was, that the resolution to let in foreign 
corn by a scale of duties, rather than to’ 
keep it out by a system of prohibition, was | 
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adopted; and the trial which had been 
made of the plan by the bill of last year, 
had been sufficient to show that the alter- 
ation of our system had been productive 
of advantage to all parties. The various 
interruptions which it had been found ne- 
cessary to give to the old system of Corn- 
laws had been equally inconvenient to the 
government and to the corn growers. They 
occasioned great complaints on the part 
of the people et large; occasioned great 


"jealousy on the part of the agriculturists ; 


and no small remonstrances from foreign 
powers. For these reasons, he was anxious 
that the House should adopt a system 
which would leave the trade in corn to re- 
gulate itself, rather than continue to act 
upon a system which compelled the mi- 
nister of the day to refer occasionally to the 
illegal practice of letting in corn by a pro- 
clamation of the Crown. He had stated 
on a former occasion, that, in his opinion, 
the scale of duties was sufficiently high. 
The bill of last year provided for the tak- 


'ing of the averages every three months ; 


the present bill provided for the taking of 


| them every six weeks. 


The Earl of Lauderdale said, he gave 
his noble friend full credit for being con- 
vineced that this measure, under all the 
circumstances, was the best that could be 
devised; and he trusted that his noble 
friend would give him equal credit when 
he said, that he would not stand up to op- 
pose his noble friend’s measure, unless he 
was convinced that it would be prejudicial 
to the best interests of the country. He 
was sure he should not hear from his no- 
ble friend—-indeed he doubted whether he 
should hear from any of their lordships— 
a repetition of the calumnies uttered on 
former occasions, when any one rose to 
advocate that side of the question which 
he was then going to advocate; namely, 
“ that we are Ied, from interested motives, 
to secure a profit to ourselves as land- 
holders, at the expense of the poorer 
classes of the community; in other words, 
that we are seeking to establish for our- 
selves a monopoly in the trade of corn.” 
A monopoly! In whose favour? In fa- 
vour of the agriculturists‘ Could he be 
told, that a monopoly which was esta- 
blished in favour of the country at large, 
was productive of the injurious effects 
which attended private monopolies? He 


had never accused any public men of act- 
ing from private views of interest or ambi- 
tion. 


He had himself neyer acted but 
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upon one view and upon one principle, and 
that was—what were the best means of 
maintaining the wealth and prosperity of 
the country, and of procuring for the poor 
a plentiful supply of grain at a cheap, 
and, above all, atasteady, price. Hehad 
always contended, that, whatever the price 
of grain might be, no matter, so long as it 
was a steady price, for things would na- 
turally accommodate themselves to it: but 
that, if it were unsteady, it was equally fa- 
tal to the grower and to the consumer. A 
sudden augmentation of the price of grain 
induced the labourer to do more work in 
a given time, in order to continue in pos- 
session of his usual luxuries: the increase 
of labour diminished the price of wages, 
and the diminished price of wages, ag- 
gravated the other evils under which the 
increased price of corn made him suffer. 
A sudden diminution in the price of grain 
was equally injurious to the farmer. It 
was in this point of view that he had first 
considered this question in 1813. He 
had then published upon it; and a noble 
earl, whose absence he lamented, from the 
melancholy cause which produced it— 
for he would say this, that he loved and 
respected the noble earl as an individual, 
and had never met with a fairer opponent 
on matters of political difference—that no- 
ble earl had told him, that the view which 
he had taken in his publication had been 
under the consideration of government, 
and that ministers were resolved to protect 
the agriculture of the country by prohi- 
bition up toa certain price.—With that 
view of the question (continued the tio- 
ble earl) I told the noble earl, that I should 
be most anxious to afford him every assist- 
ance. The noble earl then told me, that 
his determination was to put an end to the 
question, as far as he could, by declaring 
his intention to make the law which he 
then had in contemplation, the permanent 
law of the country during the continuance 
of peace. I knew the necessity for esta- 
blishing such a law, and I stated it dis- 
tinctly ; for I knew how soon the country 
would accommodate itself to the cir- 
cumstances of it. Well; the noble 
earl’s Corn-bill was passed; and the | 
first attack which was made upon that 








permanent law was by the agriculturists 
themselves. On that occasion I was 
the first man to say, that the petition | 
which Mr. Webb Hall and others pre- | 
sented should be scouted, and that the in- 
terests of the country imperiously des | 
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manded that we should adhere to the law 
which we had deliberately enacted. My 
advice was, however, neglected ; and, since 
that time, we have had various laws, of all 
sorts and descriptions ;—we have had re- 
course to proclamations, to admit foreign 
corn into our markets. I do not rise to 
advocate the interest of the landowners 
against the interest of the lower classes, 
but with a belief, that their interests are 
combined, and cannot be separated; and 
that, to give, as a security to agriculture, a 
prchibition of the importation of foreign 
corn, is the best means of getting for the la- 
bouring classes the lowest and the steadiest 
price of corn.—The noble earl then pro- 
ceeded to review the different opinions 
which had been held upon the corn trade. 
There were some who contended, that a 
free trade in corn ought to exist ; whilst 
there were others who, with him, con- 
tended, that there should be a prohibition 
of foreign corn to a certain price, or a pro- 
tecting duty to such an amount as would 
form a prohibition. He thought that the 
distinction which his noble friend had 
drawn between a scale of protecting du- 
ties anda prohibition under a certain price, 
was a distinction without a difference ; for 
if the scale of protecting duties was high 
enough, it amounted to a prohibition ex- 
actly as much asif it were called so. Now, 
for a century past, the Jaw had been, to 
protect agriculture by prohibitory duties, 
and you might as well enact a prohibition 
at once, as create a scale of duties which 
prevented its importation. Of late years 
this system had been altered, under the 
auspices of a set of modern philosophers, 
who, in their eagerness to carry their 
theories into execution, cared little for 
the results of experience. He had him- 
self been often held up to public view as 
a mere theorist; but he defied any man to 
say, that in any legislative measure which 
he had ever introduced, he had not mixed up 
his theory with the consideration of prac- 
tical results. Against the bill of last year 
a successful opposition had been formed ; 
and he could wish that a similar opposition 
would be raised against the bill of this 
year; for though the scale of duties was 
more favourable to the agriculturists than 
it was in the bill of last year, in other in- 
stances it was more unfavourable to them ; 
and therefore he thought that the two 

measures ought to be “classed together. 

There could not, in his opinion, be a more 
prejudicial idea ‘entertained, than that of 
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establishing a free trade in corn. It was 
impossible that it should exist; it would 
starve the community; and therefore the 
nearer our system approached it, the more 
strongly would he reprobate and condemn 
it. If this country was to have a free 
trade in corn, the mere circumstances of 
its being more taxed and less favoured by 
climate, than other countries, were suffi- 
cient to show any man of discernment 
what the result would be. The conse- 
quence of it would be, that the country 
would be gradually thrown out of cultiva- 
tion; and so we should go on, till we be- 
came dependent on foreign nations for our 
supply of food-—a system which had al- 
ways been productive of fatal effects. The 
supply of grain drawn from the provinces 
into Italy, proved the ruin of the Roman 
empire. Varro said, that in his time the 
return of corn in Italy was as ten to one ; 
but Columella, who wrote some years af- 
terwards, said, that the return of corn at 
that time was as four to one, in conse- 
quence of the abundance of grain im- 
ported from the provinces. Let their 
lordships also look at the treaty which the 
king of Spain had made with his sub- 
jects in 1665. In the preamble to 
that treaty, it was stated, that the 
agriculture of the country had been de- 
stroyed by the superabundant importation 
of foreign grain ; and the covenant was, 
that agriculture should be _ protected 
against such importations ; for that other- 
wise Spain would be dependent on foreign 
nations for a supply of food. About the 
year 1735, a vizier of Turkey encouraged 
the exportation of corn from that country 
to such a degree, that three hundred 
French vessels were waiting at one time 
in the Bay of Smyrna, to take up cargoes. 
But the Janissaries interfered to prevent 
so much corn from leaving their coun- 
try ; and the consequence was, that the 
visier lost his head. The next visier pro- 
hibited the practice; and the conse- 
quence was, that in France the price of 
corn soon fell, in consequence of the im- 
pulse given to French agriculture by 
cutting off the supply from the foreign 
market. To come to modern times he 
would refer their lordships to the report 
made by consul Foy, on the corn trade of 
Sweden. Though Sweden had long been 
an importing country, a prohibition was 
issued, in his time, on the importation of 
foreign grain. The consequence was, that 
a great stimulus was given to the agricyl- 
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tural interest of that country; that ina 
few years it produced a supply superior to 
its wants; that in one particular year two 
hundred thousand quarters of grain, being 
part of its superabundant produce, were 
distilled, there being no other way of dis- 
posing of it; and that a great plenty of 
grain had been found in Sweden ever 
since the enactment. With these exam- 
ples before his eyes, he could not help 
reprobating the introduction of a system, 
likely to destroy the agricultural interests 
of this great empire. We were placed, in 
a particular situation, as related to the 
trade in grain. There was one part of 
the empire which had increased its growth 
of corn, in consequence of its knowledge 
of the amount of supply necessarily re- 
quired to meet our demand. We were 
bound to encourage the growth of corn 
in Ireland, because it was not a manu- 
facturing country. We were bound to look 
to Ireland for our supply, in the first in- 
stance, and not by encouraging foreign 
grain, interfere with the prosperity of 
that country. What loss had been sus- 
tained by the country in consequence 
of the act of 1815 ;—that act, which, in 
the opinion of his noble friend, had done 
so much mischief? Look at the price 
of grain for the last ten or twelve years. 
When he had supported that act on its 
first being proposed, he was told that he 
was seeking to enact a minimum for the 
price of corn, and to pass a measure 
prohibiting it from being sold at less than 
80s. a quarter. To that assertion he re- 
plied, that he was going to enact 80s. 
as a maximum price of corn. Had 
not that prediction been justified by 
events? ‘The average price from 1814 to 
the present year had never exceeded 
65s., and during the last year it was not 
more than 57s. a quarter. Was that a 
price which required the whole system of 
our Corn-laws to be changed? What, 
then, was the motive for repealing the ex- 
isting Corn-law? Had the agriculturists 
asked for it? No; they wished for the 
continuance of the present law. Were 
there any petitions from the manufacturers 
on the subject? No such thing. Some 
years ago petitions of that nature had 
been presented to their lordships; but 
they were all got up in the way in which 
he could get up petitions upon any sub- 
ject. He believed that all the petitions 
which had been formerly presented against 
the Corn-laws contained a clause on the 
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hackneyed subject of parliamentary re- 
form, or on the necessity of retrenchment 
and economy, or on the propriety of re- 
ducing the salaries of the public officers 
of the government. He had scen that 
the salaries of various officers had of late 
years been reduced; and that to a greater 
extent, than was fitting with the objects 
of a wise government. In the early part 
of his life he had concurred in the cele- 
brated vote of the House of Commons, 
that the power of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminish- 
ed; but at present he should not be able 
to support such a vote; for he believed 
the power of the Crown to be too much 
diminished. Did not their lordships 
therefore see that this measure emanated 
from the philosophical spirit of discontent 
that was abroad; and that it had been 
forced upon ministers, in spite of their 
wishes? What benefit should we derive 
from it? The agriculture of a country 
was not an institution that could be reared 
in ten days, and completed in six weeks, 
On the contrary, it depended on a system 
of steady growth and of Jong duration, 
and if once broken up was ruined for ever. 
In Scotland, where the population were 
shrewd, calculating, and provident, all the 
farms were let on lease. Now, unless 
there could be some established data, on 
which the landlord and tenant could both 
make their calculations, the agriculture of 
Scotland must speedily be ruined; for no 
farms could be let. How was he, under 
the difficulties which this new law would 
present, to calculate the amount of rent 
which he ought to receive? How was he 
to proceed under a system which render- 
ed the price of corn uncertain, and which, 
in another of its ramifications, reduced 
the price of wool from 18d. to 7d. per |b ? 
How was he to desire his tenant to calcu- 
late the profits which he ought to realize 
from his farm, and to tell him what share 
of those profits ought to belong to him, 
as owner of the farm ?—The uncertainty 
of all agricultural calculations was further 
aggravated by its connexion with the 
warehousing system. Indeed, the two 
systems combined destroyed all the pro- 
tection formerly granted to the agricul- 
tural interest. Why? Grain was, of 
all commodities, that of which the value 
depended upon its abundance or scarcity. 
It was an article of the first necessity, and 
not a luxury, which might be dispensed 
with. Grain was wanted as food; and 
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therefore there was no check upon its 
price except its abundance. Now, this 
bill went to bring against the domestic 
produce of one year, the foreign produce 
of other years; and as nature never afford- 
ed the same quantity of produce to the 
same country for two years together, this 
new system augmented the chances, that 
the farmer would have a year of foreign 
abundance, competing with a year of do- 
mestic scarcity, in such a manner as 
would prove ruinous to his interests. A 
year of domestic scarcity enhanced the 
price of the corn which the farmer had 
on hand; but his chance of profit from 
such a year would be entirely destroy- 
ed, if he had to contend with a year 
cf foreign abundance, stored up in this 
country by the warehousing — system. 
That system, if continued in, would inevi- 
tably ruin that system of agriculture by 
which nineteen-twentieths of our popula- 
tion had hitherto been supported. Both 
those systems were supported by an ap- 
peal to the frequent alterations which it 
had been found necessary to make in the 
Corn-laws. But here again another great 
question arose; how far had those altera- 
tions been made from necessity or from 
choice? He believed, judging from the 
price of corn for the last fourteen years, 
that there would have been no extravagant 
price of corn in Great Britain, had the laws 
remained unaltered. In June, last year, 
ministers let in to the country from four 
hundred thousand to five hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat. At the time they thought 
they foresaw that there would be a defi- 
ciency of wheat in the country, before the 
ensuing harvest was got in. But what 
was the case? Before September, the 
spring corn was reaped and in the market, 
and the deficiency predicted never took 
place.—He would, therefore, say to the 
noble duke, “ Leave all interference as to 
the importation of foreign corn to parlia- 
ment, if it be sitting, and to the privy 
council if it be not; and you will thus, on 
the one hand, prevent the population from 
being brought to a dearth or the fear of 
it; and, on the other, preserve the agri- 
cultural interest from ruin, by a super- 
abundant supply of foreign grain. You 
will thus give to the ministry of the day 
the security of forming an opinion with 
the facts of the case before them, instead 
of the insecurity of compelling them to 
form it, in perfect ignorance of all the 
circumstances on which they ought to 
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round their decision.”— He recollected 
that when the noble duke had brought 
forward these resolutions, in that open and 
decided manner, which had procured him 
so much credit with the country, he had 
said, that he was sure no one could sup- 
pose that he would propose any measure 
to injure the agriculture of the country, 
because he knew that great sums had been 
expended upon it. The noble duke had 
said, that, for the same reason, he would 
not injure the warehousing system. Now, 
he was quite sure that the different coun- 
ties of England would, if they regarded 
their own interests, gladly subscribe the 
sum necessary to make good the capital 
expended on those warehouses, supposing 
that by so doing they could get rid of the 
injury which those warehouses were calcu- 
lated to inflict upon the agricultural in- 
terest. His reason for opposing the pre- 
sent bill was, that he was convinced that 
if once passed into a law, the manufactur- 
ing interest would be the first to complain 
of its fatal consequences. With respect 
to the agriculturists, who were so bound 
up with the prosperity of the country, he 
would boldly say, that there was no mea- 
sure which would be beneficial to the 
country which would not be gratefully re- 
ceived by them. But he had heard that 
this bill was not only a compromise, but. a 
stepping-stone to something else. He 
wanted to know what resting-place there 
would be for the manufacturer, if they 
rendered him dependent on the foreign 
trade in that important article of con- 
sumption. Where could his resting-place 
be, if the commodity which formed four- 
fifths of his consumption was to be at the 
mercy of speculators? It was upon these 
grounds that he rested his opposition to 
the present measure.—But this was one of 
the measures on which it was intended to 
acquire popularity. At least, it was a 
branch of that principle of free trade, of 
which they had heard so much. He re- 
membered the occasion upon which his 
noble friend (lord Goderich) had said, that 
he, for one, concurred in opinion against 
the regulations against smuggling, If the 
present bill was enacted, it would operate 
as a restriction of the most obnoxious kind; 
for it would be a restriction upon the in- 
dustry of the country. He would remind 
his noble friend how much he was disposed 


to reduce the coast blockade. But he | 
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when all the other countries of Europe 
were beginning to adopt it? Ifthe object 
was to set the question at rest, the present 
was a most unfortunate course, as there 
was no one more calculated to produce 
frequent discussions, and to impose the 
necessity of frequent revisions. A prohibi- 
tory system, with a power to the privy 
council to alter or relax it, as circumstances 
might demand, was a system most likely 
to be practically beneficial. For the rea+ 
sons he had stated, he should feel it his 
duty to oppose the bill. 

Lord Goderich said, he knew not in what 
class of politicians the noble lord might be 
disposed to place him, according to the 
distinction which, with a mixture of good 
humour and severity, he had drawn upon 
the present occasion. The noble lord had 
described the difference of their respective 
opinions with perfect accuracy; but though 
he (lord Goderich) had maintained, both 
there and elsewhere, the principles of free 
trade, he was 1ot such an absolute philo- 
sopher, as not to compromise the principle 
when it was necessary that he should do 
so in order to bring it into partial operation. 
But that compromise did not show that he 
was the less confident in the principle 
which he professed; for, though he dif- 
fered totally in the view which the noble 
lord took of the present law, he would 
allow that it was impossible for this coun- 
try to adopt the abstract principle of free 
trade, under all the complication of in- 
terests which had grown up with the wealth 
and resources of the nation. His opinion 
was, that the laws ought to be revised, 
with a view to bring them back to the 
state in which they stood before the late 
war. Therefore, he feared no charge 
against him as a theorist, or as one who 
did not care what became of the agricul- 
tural interest; nor did he fear that he 
could be fairly charged, upon the other 
hand, with having deserted the principle 
of free trade, of which he was an avowed 
and sincere supporter. The noble lord 
had argued as if they were now legislating 
upon a principle entirely new, and as if the 
policy which he supported was that which 
the country had always maintained; but 
nothing could be more fallacious than such 
an insinuation. In 1804, the high duty 
was first proposed up to the price of 54s., 
and the change was sudden from the high 
prohibitory duty to half-a-crown. There 


would ask, after all, was this a time for | was no graduated scale of duties. His 


England to abandon her former system, ! opinion always was, with respect to the 
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operation of these laws, that 80s. would 
be the maximum, not the minimum; for, if 
the ports were thrown open, from what- 
ever accidental cause, the moment they 
were open any quantity might be admitted, 
without reference to the general state of 
the market; whereas, if the ports were 
allowed to be open only for three months, 
every individual would pour in grain as 
expeditiously as possible, if there was not 
some graduated scale introduced into the 
bill. Such a course was much better, in 
his opinion, than the bill of which the 
noble lord appeared to be so much 
enamoured. The bill recommended by 
the noble lord would be placing too much 
in the hands of the government. The 
noble lord had alluded to the steps which 
were taken, during the present law, to 
keep the prices steady ; but he would defy 
him to state any case, in which there had 
been such fluctuations as since 1815, when 
the favourite system of the noble lord was 
in operation. In fact, it was absurd to 
expect that any law could effect a steadi- 
ness in price. All he contended for was, 
that the law now proposed was more likely 
to do so than the other. The noble lord 
had alluded to an intention, on the part 
of his majesty’s former government, to 
make out a case against the law as it 
stood at present. It was easy to make 
charges of this nature, but he would take 
the liberty of denying the fact. He would 
say, that the proclamations alluded to 
were never intended to answer such a pur- 
pose—a purpose which, if entertained, 
must render their authors unfit to appear 
in that House or any where else. The 
warehousing system took place in 1822. 
That system was totally revised; but he 
would utterly deny that any of the pro- 
clamations were intended to answer the 
miserable considerations, which the noble 
lord had assigned as their origin. The 
measure which he had presented to ‘their 
lordships was intended but for a year. 
The principle of that measure was one 
which their lordships had then recognized. 
He maintained his former opinion still; 
and he suggested the present measure, be- 
cause he was desirous that the law should 
be settled on this subject, as the greatest 
inconvenience arose from uncertainty. 
They were not now making an eternal 
law, binding on the.country under all 
circumstances, but were legislating to suit 
the present occasion, and upon that ground 


he gaye his support to the bill, 
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The Earl of Malmesbury said, that up 
to a certain point it was always his opinion 
that prohibition should exist. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), who 
might be considered the father of the free- 
trade system, had admitted the miscalcu- 
lation which he had committed in the first 
instance, in taking the average too low. 
When that was the case with respect to 
so experienced a judge, might he not sup- 
pose that, in the present year, the same 
mistake was committed ¢ Supposing they 
had been last year legislating for a perma- 
nent measure, what would the consequence 
have been ?—that they had taken a wrong 
average. Was that no argument for ex- 
ercising caution now? It was surely not 
too much to ask that this country should 
be placed in the same state as other 
countries, with regard to that great article 
of consumption, corn, which could only 
be done by a contract between the grower 
and the consumer. It was not too much 
to expect from the consumer, that he 
should say, “I will give you a certain 
price, which shall be sufficient to protect 
you against the foreign grower.” The 
ways in which foreign corn might operate 
against the grower of this country were 
various. He would give one instance. 
Suppose certain merchants had speculated 
in foreign corn to the amount of 300,0004. 
or 400,000/. Suppose that some stagnation 
took place in the sale, and their creditors 
forced them to sell at any price they could 
get, the original sellers must suffer as well 
as the speculators. But there was another 
body who would suffer; namely, the agri- 
culturists of this country, whose article 
would be depreciated, by the quantity of 
cheap corn in the market. In the mea- 
sure of last year, oats and barley, in which 
Scotland and Ireland were so much inter- 
ested, had not obtained sufficient protec- 
tion. Inall cases, the averages were taken 
too low. There was also a great error, 
with respect to Guernsey, Jersey, and the 
Isle of Man. The repeal of the act of 
1822 would place Guernsey and Jersey, 
in the same situation with the Isle of Man; 
the effect of which had been experienced 
in the month of February, when so much 
foreign wheat was introduced into Liver- 
pool. All these circumstances rendered 
it incumbent on the legislature to proceed 
with caution; for they might depend upon 
it, that the Liverpool merchants would 
take advantage of any omission. But the 
present bill would not only operate against 
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the landed proprietors and their tenants, 
it would also operate against the little 
owners, possessing to the amount of 40/. 
or 50/. a year. They, if they were not al- 
ready ruined, would be completely de- 
stroyed by this bill, He would ask, what 
had happened since the year 1822, to jus- 
tify the diminution of protection? It was 
unwise to discourage the resource which 
they had in the granaries of Ireland. He 
was sorry to oppose any measure proceed- 
ing from a government in which he had 
such confidence; but, feeling as he did 
upon that great question, he must vote 
against the bill. 

Lord King said, he was somewhat in 
donbt as to whether he should oppose or 
support the bill; and that doubt arose 
from the measure not going far enough, 
as he thought, to weaken the monopoly of 
the landed interest. A noble lord had ex- 
pressed his surprise that that should be 
called a monopoly which he said was for the 
benefit of the whole country. He, however, 
thought it was a monopoly for the advantage 
of one order of the state to the injury of 
every other. The only part of the bill he 
really liked was that which repealed the 
bill of 1815. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of giving his parting malediction to 
that iniquitous measure. [i his opinion, 
justice had never been done upon that old 
culprit. Even at that moment he felt sur- 
prised at the impudence with which that 
bill had been introduced. The object of 
those who introduced that measure was to 
keep the price of corn at 80s. in this coun- 
try, whilst it was only 30s. or 40s. on the 
continent. Some persons imagined that 
there was a contest going on between the 
landed and the commercial interests. 
Now, his opinion was, that the contest was 
between the landed interest and the pros- 
perity of the country. To increase the 
price of corn tended more to check 
the prosperity of the country, than any 
other measure. What was it which limited 
the progressive improvement of any coun- 
try? An increase in the price of food, 
which necessarily increased the cost of its 
production; and in the same proportion 
the progress of the accumulation of wealth 
was retarded. A noble earl had com- 
plained of certain visionary politicians, 
whom he called political economists. He 


could assure the noble earl, that he was 
not one of the political metaphysicians. 
He would readily give to the Devil all the 
Scotch metaphysicians that ever existed, 
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| He could not help thinking that the no- 


ble viscount (Goderich) was something of 
a heretic. He separated and confounded 
substances too much. That was his 
heresy. The true faith was to allow free 
trade in every thing: that, indeed, was 
not only true faith, but good works. It 
had been said, that the bill was a compro- 
mise between the landed and the commercial 
interests. He thought the measure ought 
rather to be described as a compromise 
between two parts of the same government 5 
and he was not sure that the noble duke 
had not gained the advantage, for he had 
got the high prices, and had only conceded 
the warehousing system, Finally, he 
must protest against an unchangeable 
high duty. He could never consent to 
consider the present measure as a perma- 
nent one. He thought it was only a step, 
which would be followed by a great many 
more in the same course. 

The Marquis of Bristol said :—My long 
and near connexion with a noble earl now 
unfortunately secluded from public life, 
with whom this measure is known to have 
originated, and under the sanction of 


| whose name it was first brought before the 


public, has made me watch its progress 
with peculiar interest, and as there is no 
individual who would have seen with more 
regret any modification of it inconsistent 
with the principles on which it was found- 
ed, I am anxious to take this opportunity 
of stating my entire satisfaction at the 
shape in which it now appears, and feel 
bound in candour to acknowledge, not 
only that the bill is substantially the same 
as the one proposed by lord Liverpool, but 
that the alterations in the scale of duties 
are practical improvements, and tend to 
secure more regular supplies and less fluc- 
tuating prices. Whatever difference of 
opinion, however, may prevail as to the 
measure itself, all must, I think, agree that 
the frequent debates upon this subject, and 
the long attention bestowed upon it, has 
been productive of infinite advantage, for it 
is notorious that all classes now take a far 
juster view of the question than they did 
last year. I feel confident that, notwith- 
standing every attempt to set one half of 
the country in hostile array against the 
other half, we shall all of us come out of 
these discussions,merchants,manufacturers, 
and agriculturists, with a fuller knowledge 
of our true interests, and with kinder feel- 
ings towards each other; above all, with 
a constant recollection that no one of the 
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great natural classes of society can ever 
profit by the depression of another of those 
classes; and with a growing conviction 
which will, I hope, take root in the minds 
of every farmer, and every manufacturer, in 
England, that farmers and manufacturers 
are not rivals, but partners in one great 
firm, and thrive by each other’s prosperity. 
Nothing can be more unfounded than the 
idea that landlords have any peculiar or 
separate interest in this question. I never 
will admit that on this or any subject, 
landlords have or can have an interest at 
variance with the general iuteresis of the 
country. The author of “Tie Wealth of 
Nations” has stated his opinion in these 
remarkable words :—‘‘ The interest of 
landowners is strictly and inseparably con- 
nected with the general interest of the 
society.” This is undoubtedly true; and 
I will take upon myself to assert that, if 
there is any one proposition in political 
economy which may be affirmed without 
qualification, and which admits of no ex- 
ception, it is this, that the interests of land- 
lords, properly understood, are absolutely 
identified with the general interests of the 
country. Why, my lords, how can this be 
otherwise? Landlords have no interest in 
high prices—high prices raise rents no- 
minally and in appearance ; and now and 
then some temporary advantage may be 
obtained from them, for which landlords 
will always pay afterwards with more than 
compound interest: but rents can only be 
raised largely, permanently, and benefi- 
cially, to landlords by one of two causes, 
both of which are equally conducive to 
the prosperity of all other classes ; first, by 
improvements in agriculture, which leave 
a larger surplus produce after the expenses 
of cultivation are defrayed ; and, second- 
ly, by improved and extended markets. 
Now, all improvements in agriculture 
which increase the surplus produce of the 
country are obviously a direct addition to 
the public wealth.—And how are markets 
improved and extended? By new com- 
munications, roads, railways, canals, but 
principally by the continual rise and in- 
crease of large towns within our own em- 
pire, rendered rich and prosperous by 
thriving manufacturers, and by all the im- 
provements in skill and machinery con- 
nected with such establishments. The 
best job, then, for the landlord is the pros- 
perity of trade in all its branches : as the 
best job for trade is a prosperous state of 
agriculture. There is nothing to make 
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the inhabitant of the town and the culti- 
vator of the soil jealous of each other— 
quite the contrary; for the more each 
produces, the more he will have toexchange 
with the other; and this is the foundation 
of that great internal trade, which is worth 
one hundred times more than all the 
foreign commerce of the country put toge- 
ther. It is equally the interest of all 
classes to make the produce of the country 
as abundant as possible, and whatever 
system most effeciually accomplishes this 
object is the best for the country, What 
the poor man really wants, what true and 
enlightened philanthropy seeks to secure to 
him, is not cheap bread, but plenty of it. 
The question of the mere price of food is 
one of very secondary importance either to 
the grower or the consumer ; for, whatever 
that price is, all bargains and transactions, 
wages, exchanges, &c. wiil be regulated 
accerdingly. The principle of vital im- 
portance is this; that in all ordinary 
sevsons the scil of the empire should be 
made to feed the inhabitants, and from 
this principle you cannot depart materially 
without injury to every class and every in- 
dividual in the community ; for you cannot 
depart from it to any considerable extent 
without producing great fluctuations in the 
price of corn; an alarming uncertainty in 
the supply of it; without undermining the 
most solid foundation of all wealth; and 
without really endangering your independ- 
ence as a nation. 

It is not, then, as a landlord, but as an 
Englishman, that I feel anxiety upon this 
subject. Secure me against a large de- 
pendence upon foreign corn (and, if once 
itis a large one, it will also be a rapidly 
increasing one), and I care not how cheap 
you make the agricultural produce of the 
country ; all things will find their level ac- 
cordingly—but I see ideas afloat, an: | hear 
measures advocated, which would go io 
make a very large portion of the English 
people, not occasionally and in bad 
seasons, but habitually and permanently, 
dependent upon foreign corn ; and which 
would increase indefinitely the manufac- 
turiag population of the country. Against 
such a system [ protest as strongly as the 
most decided agriculturist, because I know 
that it involves in it the inevitable sur- 
render, at no distant period, of that proud 
and independent station which we now 
hold amongst the nations of the world. I 
know, besides, which isthe healthiest,which 
is the happiest, which is the most virtuous, 
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part of the population ; and 1 will never 
consent to apply artificial stimulants to 
the sole and separate increase of that part 
which is the least so. As long as we hold 
to the principle of making the soil of the 
empire feed the inhabitants, the increase 
of the agricultural population must always 
bear its due proportion to the iacrease of 
the manufacturing population; and, by 
thus following the order of things estab- 
lished in nature, the diseases of luxury and 
civilization, and the antidotes destined to 
correct them, will always keep pace with 
each other; but fatal indeed would be the 
consequences of that system which would 
raise up new Manchesters and new Bir- 
minghams in every corner of the country, 
and leave them to be fed by precarious 
supplies drawn from distant countries over 
which we have no control, and raised by 
a foreign yeomanry, who contribute nothing 
to the peace, order, and well-being, of the 
community. 

The bill on your lordships’ table, whilst 
it meets to a reasonable extent the feelings 
and expectations of the consumer, appears 
to me to provide adequate securities 
against these dangers. It gives facilities to 
the introduction of foreign corn upon the 
very first indications of a deficiency in the 
home supply (and this was the principie 
for which lord Liverpool chiefly contend- 
ed); it effectually prevents the introduc- 
tion of foreign corn as long as the home 
supply is really sufficient for our consump- 
tion. This is as it ought to be, and I 
shall therefore give it my cordial support, 
under the firm persuasion that by so doing 
I shall best promote the public interests, 
most effectually allay the jealousies of the 
manufacturing classes, and, I trust, secure 
to the country that which it most wants, a 
permanent system of law upon this im- 
portant subject—but I beg the friends of 
agriculture to be assured that, if I did not 
firmly believe those securities to be fully 
sufficient to guard us against dangers of 
such a magnitude, no consideration on 
earth should induce me to vote for this 
measure, notwithstanding the deep and 
anxious wish which I feel to give to its 
lamented author this proof of my undi- 
minished confidence and attachment; and 
to see adopted by parliament this last re- 
commendation of a statesman; who, as long 
as singleness of heart, simplicity of cha- 
racter, deep and unaffected piety, truth, 
candour, fairness, integrity, and modera- 
tion, are virtues peculiarly dear to the 
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English people, will live in their hearts, 
cherished and revered as he will do in 
mine, to the last moment of my existence. 
Earl Stanhepe said, it was certainly ine- 
cessary, as had been weil stated by the 
noble duke, to give a due and adequate 
protection to the agriculture of this coun- 
try, not only on account of its own im- 
portance, but also on account of the im- 
mense capital invested in it, and the vast 
numbers who were interested in ils pros- 
perity. He might consider that proposi- 
tion as much better proved by the noble 
duke, than he could prove it; but, admit- 
ting and admiring, as he did, the doc- 
trines of the noble duke, he could not but 
be surprised at the conclusion at which he 
had arrived. This was a dangerous inno- 
vation on the system which had preceded 
this new plan of graduated duties: for 
what was the former system? It had 
been said, that it was a system of mono- 
poly; but he contended that it was not a 
system of monopoly, but of protection. 
In his view of the subject, however, these 
duties would not be prohibitory, and he 
would endeavour to show, when the bill 
came to be committed, that the duties 
would not be prohibitory, and that there 
was the strongest ground for apprehension, 
that the measure would prove injurious to 
the rents of the landlord, the constitution, 
and the government. The noble marquis 
had admiited, that the prosperity of the 
country depended upon its own supply of 
the necessaries of life for its own popula- 
tion; and in this he was confirmed by the 
opinion ever of Mr. Jacob, who distinctly 
stated, that the country ought not to be 
dependent for the supplies of the necessa- 
ries of life upon other countries, but that 
ve ought to look for those supplies, if not 
exclusively, yet chiefly, toourown country. 
The system of protecting our own agricul- 
tural produce from the too great pressure 
of foreign competition was of a very old 
ate, much older than the time of Charles 
2nd ; but, in that reign, when the price of 
wheat was 56s. per quarter, the duty on 
foreign importation was 8s. per quarter—a 
very high duty at that time. And what 
was the consequence? The consequence 
was, a great improvement in the agricul- 
ture of this country, so as to enable us to 
export corn to foreign countries instead 
of importing, and the price of corn was 
teduced in the home market. That sys- 
tem was disturbed in 1766; and what was 
the effect of the alteration? It was this— 
2X2 
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that the prices were higher by 16s. per 
quarter, than they had been during the 
thirty-one years preceding. He con- 
tended, in opposition to the noble viscount 
(Goderich), that the system now proposed 
was a system of fluctuation; and main- 
tained, that the system of 1815 was a 
much better protection to the agriculture 
of this country, than that which laid open 
the warehouses so frequently. The sys- 
tem now proposed was a compound of fo- 
reign and home prices; and therefore 
would perpetually produce confusion. The 
farmers would know the home prices, but 
they could not know the foreign prices. 
They could not send their Mr. Jacob 
abroad, to ascertain them; and therefore 
the system was and must be attended with 
great fluctuation. The noble duke him- 
self was not, he was convinced, the real 
author of the measure. It had been pre- 
pared by some one who wished to make it 
an object of revenue; and the fact was, 
that during the six months of its existence 
last year, it had brought five hundred 
thousand quarters of foreign grain into the 
country, and thereby had occasioned a 
ruinous depreciation of price ; but it had 
brought 600,000/. into the Exchequer.— 
Much had been said about free trade; but 
he could inform their lordships what free 
trade was. It was a trade, the effect of 
which was to drive British produce from 
the market, as it had done the article of 
wool; the growers of which had been al- 
most ruined. The question undoubtedly 
was, in a considerable degree, a question 
of currency; and looking at it in that 
light, there could be no doubt but that the 
taxes now paid by the country were raised 
hundreds of thousands of pounds beyond 
the war taxes of 1812. At this moment 


it took seven millions and a half of quar- | 
ters of wheat to pay the taxes, more than 


it did to pay them in 1812.—This measure 


had been recommended by some as a mea-. 


sure of experiment; but he contended 
that this was not a subject for experiment. 


What would any noble lord think of set- | 


ting his house on fire, merely as an expe- 
riment, to try how much the fire would 
consume? This appeared to be adopted 
as a measure of finance. It had certainly 
brought 600,000/. last year into the reve- 
nue ; but at the same time it had injured 
the agriculture of this country to the 
amount of more than 1,800,000. The 
government ought to be cautious thow it 
jntermeddled with the interests of agricul- 
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ture, and exhausted the agricultural ca- 
pital. A noble baron had said, that he 
‘did not look on this is a permanent sys- 
‘tem: neither did he; and in the course 
of the next session he hoped to see their 
lordships’ tableloaded with petitions against 
“it. He would give his zealous support to 
| the government as now constituted, as far 
_as he conscientiously could; but he could 
not give his assent to this measure. He 
was opposed to the principle of the bill; 
and should move, as an amendment, that 
‘it be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Lord Ellenborough regretted, that his 
‘noble friend objected to the principle of 
| the measure. Now, it was his perfect 
conviction, that ministers could not have 
| discharged their duty if they had brought 
before their lordships any bill respecting 
the Corn-laws, founded on any other prin- 
ciple than that which was generally adopted 
by the two Houses last year, and upon 
which the present bill was founded. His 
noble friend had stated, that he (lord E.) 
had given his consent to the measure of 
last year as a temporary measure, and as 
an experiment. That was perfectly true : 
it was only as an experiment that he could 
have consented to that measure; but, hav- 
| ing had the example of that experiment, 
| he had now applied the benefit of that 
| experience to the bill before their lordships. 
His noble friend had dealt more harshly 
with the measure of last year than he was 
disposed to do. He had attributed the 
whole of the reduction in the price of 
wheat, which had taken place in the six 
months subsequent, to the introduction of 
five hundred thousand quarters of corn, 
which had come into the home market 
under the operation of that act. His 
noble friend forgot that the price of corn, 
subsequent to the introduction of the five 
hundred thousand quarters, could not 
have been solely affected by the introduc- 
tion of that known small quantity of corn, 
but also by the unknown quantity of the 
whole harvest. If his noble friend, and 
other noble lords, were determined to op- 
pose every measure which should not have 
the character of permanency, he feared, it 
would be impossible to introduce any mea- 
sure which could secure their support. A 
permanent measure on the subject of corn 
was, inits very nature, impossible. If any 
measure should be founded, as proposed 
by a noble lord, on the extreme principle 
| of free trade, the ruin which that principle 
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would introduce, would force their lord- 
ships, at an early period, to abrogate it : 
if founded upon the principle of absolute 
prohibition, with certain modifications, 
which had been proposed, the protection 
given by that measure would be entirely 
delusive to the farmer, and it would be 
impossible for their lordships to enforce 
them, when the home-grown corn grew 
to a high price. Their lordships were, 
therefore, driven to the principle of a duty 
proportioned to the price of corn in the 
country; and, if they adopted that prin- 
ciple, it was perfectly impossible, with a 
view to give equal protection at all times, 
that the duty on that principle should not 
vary. Under such a principle, the duty 
must vary in reference to the circumstances 
of this and other countries, in which corn 
was produced—with respect to the taxation 
of this country and other countries—and 
with respect to the population. To do 
justice, it was impossible to have a per- 
manent measure on the subject of corn ; 
but he did think, that the present bill had 
about it more character of permanency 
than any other measure which had hitherto 
been proposed. He would own that his 
prepossession had been in favour of a 
measure of prohibition up to a certain 
point; but, after the decision fof the two 
Houses, it would have been idle to attempt 
to force the opinion he entertained in op- 
position to that decision. So convinced 
was he of this circumstance, that he had 
declared, at the close of the discussion, 
that he was willing to agree to a compro- 
mise, and give up the principle of prohi- 
bition. The bill then before their lordships 
was, in fact, such a compromise. The 
scale of duties was such as to amount, at 








a certain stage, toa prohibition. If the 
principle of the bill were not adopted, | 
what principle would their lordships adopt? | 
The noble lords who opposed it, on the | 
ground of giving too much protection to | 
the agriculturists, and those who opposed | 
it on account of its permitting sufficient | 
protection, had not agreed to any other 
principle, which they would submit - 
their lordships. A noble earl had objected | 
to the warehousing system; but, under | 
the present bill, and the scale of duties, | 
the corn would be allowed, as it had been 
stated, to ooze into the market, and would | 
not be brought in so as to cause great | 

{ 

| 





fluctuations in the prices. The objection | 
he had stated to the bill of last year, 
grounded on the opinion, that 60s. was | 
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not a sufficient remunerating price, was 
provided for by the higher protecting 
duties of this bill. Another objection he 
had also made to the bill of last year was 
founded on the incorrect method of taking 
the averages; but this objection was also 
removed by the mode adopted in the pre- 
sent bill of taking the averages. By this 
bill, also, Ireland would receive protection 
equal to that afforded to England, while 
she had not so great a burden of taxation. 
The greatest care had been taken in draw- 
ing up the details of the bill; particularly 
with a view of securing the independence 
of our corn trade. After the principle 
of the measure had been approved of in 
both Houses of Parliament, ministers did 
not expect that it could have encountered 
any material opposition. They thought, 
improved as it was in its details, that it 
would be accepted by both parties as a 
reasonable means of reconciling the in- 
terests of both. He believed, indeed, that 
this was the case; for, though some peti- 
tions had been presented against the mea- 
sure, they were not numerous nor very 
urgent. Both parties seemed desirous of 
such a settlement of the question, as would 
enable them to carry on their business in 
peace and tranquillity. He trusted, there- 
fore, that their lordships would allow the 
bill to be read a second time. 

Lord Redesdale said, he disapproved of 
the system, because it promoted specu- 
lation; which was what he most dreaded. 
They should always remember, that what 
was produced in a country cost it nothing ; 
but that what was brought from other 
countries must be paid for. Applying 
this principle to the Corn-laws, he con- 
tended, that it was wise to produce as 
much as possible of those things to which 
the climate and soil of a country were 
adapted. It was right to encourage the 
productions of our own country ; for they 
supported whatever trade we had. If our 
own country were to become batren, or to 
cease to produce, even our people must 


perish. 


After a short reply from the duke of 
Wellington, the House divided: For the 
Motion, Present 53; Proxies 33; Total 
86: Against the Motion, Present 12; 
Proxies 7; total 19: Majority 67. 
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don moved, that the Petitions praying for 
the removal of Smithfield Market be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Alderman Wood objected to the 
motion. Ifa bill for the alteration of this 
market should be brought in next session, 
he would cheerfully support it. The 
contemplated measure would affect nearly 
5,000,000/. of property, and should not be 
lightly undertaken. The petition was, he 
believed, entirely the work of jobbers. 
Ten bills for the alteration, and two for 
the removal of the market, had been al- 
ready brought in, and rejected, so that 
the Corporation had not been indifferent 
to the subject. If the measure should be 
postponed, the Corporation would next 
session apply for a bill, either to enlarge or 
alter the market. He should, therefore, 
move as an amendment, that the further 
consideration of the subject be adjourned 
to next session. 

Mr. Benett thought, that the establish- 
ment of a market at the west end of the 
town would be most beneficial to the 
interests of the metropolis. 

Mr. Lennard insisted on the necessity of 
a change, and enlarged on the disgusting 
spectacle which Whitechapel-market pre- 
sented on slaughter-days. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that the 
printed statements were entirely fallacious. 
He must say, that this attempt to remove 
Smithfield-market was a job for the ad- 
vantage of a few individuals. He denied 
that the evils were of the nature stated by 
those who called for the removal. Great 
odium was thrown on the city, because it 
did noi provide adequate space ; but every 
thing that could be done for that purpose 
had been since done. 
the slaughter-houses, none in Paris or 
elsewhere could be cleaner than those in 
Newgate and Leadenhall-markets. ‘These 


| 





| 
} 
| 


As to the siate of | 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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were under the control of the Corporation, | 


who had spent thousands in improving 
them. 


ket, partial interests interfered, and the 
bill was successfully opposed, after it 
had passed that House. Another time, 


When the city asked the sanction | 
of the House for the removal of this mar- | 


when the city proposed the enlarge- | 
ment of the market, the bill was thrown | 


out in the Lords, because some peers, 


who happened to be governors of the | 
Charter-house, were afraid that the an- | 


noyance of the cattle would be brouvht 
too near that seminary. The Corporation 


a’ 


had since expended 25,0002. out of their | 
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own funds; yet the House was told, that 
the state of the market was much worse 
than it used tobe. The conduct of the 
market had been of late years so improved, 
that when Mr. Martin’s act was enforced, 
the detections only applied to the ill-treat- 
ment of jack-asses, and casually of horses, 
The drovers were obliged to wear badges ; 
and, if guilty of acts of wantonness, were 
instantly apprehended. Though not fond 
of Joint-stock companies, he pointed out, 
with approbation, the establishment of one 
to erect convenient slaughter-houses. The 
Corporation had given their sanction to 
the undertaking, as well as a site of valu- 
able ground near the market. When peo- 
ple called for another market, he would 
only ask them where they could go, with- 
out incurring the inconveniences at present 
complained of? With respect to the 
question of health, consumptive people 
were in the habit of passing through it for 
the sake of their health. Indeed, that 
excellent comedian, Mr. Parsons, who 
was asthmatic, walked there regularly 
every market-day, for the benefit of its 
effluvia. The Corporation were anxious 
to have the markets cleanly and healthful, 
and had spared neither pains nor expense 
to effect that object. If a new plan could 
be devised, why not let them have it; and 
then it could receive proper consideration ? 
At present he hoped that no precipitate 
step would be taken. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was no’ 
anxious to see any measure precipitated 
which might affect vested interests of so 
much magnitude; more particularly when 


the representatives of the city declared 


their readiness to give the fullest considera- 
tion to any plan for the improvement of 
the market. The master-butchers of 
Sinithfield had once applied to him, when 
he was represented as having intended the 
establishment of abattoirs. He assured 
them, that he would not embark in any such 
project without giving the deepest con- 
sideration to all the interests likely to be 
affected by the change. He thought the 
best course would be, to appoint the com- 
mittee, merely to lay down the basis of an 
inquiry for next session. 

The amendment was withdrawn and a 
committee appointed. 


Commitree or Suppty-——Army Es- 
TIMATES.] On the Order of the Day for 
going into a Committee of Supply, 

Colonel Davies opposed the Speaker's 
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leaving the Chair, and moved as an amend- | they might be prepared for a war when” 
ment, “ that it is Expedient to Reduce the | ever it should arise. That extract should 
Expenditure of the Country to the lowest | be written in letters of gold, and posted 
possible amount within the limits of Public | on the walls of that House. History 
Security, and to reduce the Army Esti- | shewed them what were the effects of 


mates to the amount of 1823.” 


They | excessive taxation in other countries. 


ought to remember that the evidence | Excessive taxation ruined Holland, and 
before the Finance Committee in favour | produced the Revolution of France; and 


of the present scale of estimates was given 
by the very men who were implicated in 


| 


| 


the extravagant expenditure which had | 


weighed down the country, and who could 
not therefore be expected to pronounce 
their own self-condemnation. The Finance 
Committee were not, perhaps, to blame in 


| 
| 
H 


taking that evidence, because it was the | 


best which was open to them. His object 
was, to ascertain, why the estimates could 


not be reduced to the amount of those | 
of 1823, when, from the unprincipled | 


aggression of France upon Spain, the 
country must be considered to have been 
sufficiently prepared for national purposes. 
In 1823, the total amount of the revenue 
was 61,300,000. In 1827, it had fallen 
to 58,417,759/.; and, notwithstanding this 
reduction, the army estimates were yearly on 
the increase. The hon. and gallant mem- 
ber then read a calculation, to show, that 
exactly in proportion as the means of the 
country had been diminishing, the military 
expenditure had been increasing. If this 
diminution of revenue were to occur, as the 
expenditure of the country increased, how 
could faith be kept with the public creditor, 
or the dividends paid? The hon. colonel 
proceeded to advert to the state of our 
garrison troops. He complained that 
regiments had been kept twenty-five years 
in India, and that our garrison troops which 
amounted to thirteen thousand, were inef- 
ficient, and served only to swell the amount 
ofour army athome. He complained of the 
inattention paid, both in and out of doors, 
to the subject of reduction. In the various 
petitions which were presented to that 
House, the petitioners, in most cases, 
instead of seeking for the redress of any 
practical grievance, sought only for the 
imposition of new burthens upon iheir 
neighbours. The landed proprietors and 
the farmers sought for a high price for 
corn, and the manufacturers were clamo- 
rous for high prohibitory duties. The hon. 


member read an extract from the report of 


the Finance Committee of 1817, which 
recommended a system of retrenchment, 
and a husbanding of the resources of the 
country in time of peace, in order that 








God grant that they might never see the 
day when excessive taxation would be the 
destruction of England! If they did not 
adopt a system of rigid economy and re- 
duction, the most deplorable consequences 
would ensue. The hon. member concluded 
by moving, “‘ That it is Expedient to reduce 
the Expenditure of the Country to an 
amount consistent with the Public Secu- 
rity.” 

Mr. Alderman Waithman strongly re- 
commended a rigid system of economy. 

Mr. Monck insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of reduction, in the present 
state of the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that the general apathy 
which existed on this subject appeared to 
him very extraordinary. In 1822 and 
1823, that House and the country were 
clamorous for reduction in the public ex- 
penditure; they now scarcely heard a 
word upon the subject, although some 
millions had been added to the expendi- 
ture. Ifthey did not adopt a system of 
reduction now, what could they do when 
a war should come? They were now 
about to vote upwards of 16,000,0002. for 
the naval and military services. Now, 
in 1792, 4,600,000/. defrayed the ex- 
penses of the whole military and naval 
establishments of the country. In 1792, 
they had forty-six thousand troops; in 
1822 they had seventy-two thousand : 
and in the present year, the army amount- 
ed to upwards of ninety-thousand, exclu- 
sive of the colonial troops. Now that the 
country was at peace, why should they 
have an army of ninety-thousand men, an 
artillery amounting to eight-thousand four 
hundred, and a naval force of thirty-thou- 
sand men? The yeomanry and the Irish 
constabulary amounted to fifteen thou- 
sand. Where was the necessity of having 
one hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
men actually in arms? There was, be- 
sides, the militia staff, amounting to five- 
thousand. Such an enormous force was 
perfectly unnecessary in the present state 
of affairs. He contended, that the num- 
ber of officers in the army and navy was 
at present unnecessarily great. While 
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one thousand officers would be amply | 
sufficient in the navy, they had five-thou- | 
sand; and in the army, where five-thou- | 
sand would do, the officers amounted to 
sixteen-thousand. He hoped the new | 
Secretary at War would do something to- | 
wards reducing the expense of the army. | 
If he paid the same attention to that de- | 
partment as he had done to the Ordnance | 
he would certainly effect some good. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he was quite sure | 
the country could not bear the burthen | 
which was thrown upon it. It was per- | 
fectly clear that their expenses were in-| 
creasing, while they ought to be diminish- | 
ed. The utmost amount of debt reduced | 
since 1813 was 2,700,0002. Certainly 
they ought, during fourteen years of peace, 
to have made an incalculably greater re- 
duction. He had fora long time wished 
tosee a government formed strong enough 
to try, whether the principle of reduction 
might not be determined on. He wished 
to see a government that would depend 
on the good opinion of the people at large, | 
and not on the assistance of those who | 
were interested in keeping up, because | 
they participated in, the expenditure of, 
the country. Minute reductions, a thou-| 
sand pounds here, and a thousand pounds | 
there, would never put the finances of the | 
country in a safe state. In the event of a! 
war, asense of honour might induce us, 
for a time to persevere; but it would be 
impossible long to bear so heavy a bur- | 
then; and after a few years something | 
like national bankruptcy must take place. | 
National bankruptcy—not national revo-| 
lution ; for such was the strength of our | 
constitution, that he firmly believed it | 
would survive even that shock. 

The amendment was negatived. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com-' 
mittee of Supply, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that in submit- 
ting the Army Estimates to the commit- 
tee, he did not mean to occupy any great 
portion of their attention. He confessed 
that he came before the committee under 
some degree of disadvantage; because he 
had not been able to render himself so 
completely master of the details as he 
could wish. Much of the inconvenience 
was, however, removed by the discussion 
which had taken place, about two months 
ago, with respect to the force which was 
intended to be kept up. On that occa- 
sion his noble friend had gota vote of 
money on account, preparatory to the in- 
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troduction of the Mutiny bill. That vote 
was for 2,200,0001. leaving 4,386,343/. to 
be provided for; at the same time, the 
question of the number of men to be ulti- 
mately voted was left open to discussion, 
With regard to the proposition involved 
in the first resolution, his gallant friend 
opposite had objected to the course about 
to be taken, because he conceived that the 
vote was infinitely too large; and he had 
argued that they should go back to the 
course adopted in 1822. He begged leave 
to observe, that two thousand seven hun- 
dred men of the colonial force to which 
allusion had been made, did not consti- 
tute an addition to the amount of the es- 
timates in reality, as it was merely a trans- 
fer from the army extraordinaries to the 
army estimates. In the fourth page, the 
number of men was stated to be ninety- 
thousand five hundred and nineteen, but 
from the sum charged for the maintenance 
of that force, they were to deduct 80,0002. 
for the pay of non-effective men: five- 
thousand non-effective men were here to 
be taken from the nominal establishment 
of the military force, and that force would 
be probably reduced still more; as the 
standard had been raised from five feet 
six to five feet seven. A greater difficulty 
would thus occur in maintaining the 
number of troops, as a smaller number of 
men would be recruited. The reduction 
would be about 100,000/. His gallant 
friend had strongly advocated the pro- 
priety of keeping up colonial corps on a 
large scale. He said, that, though he did 
not wish to garrison the whole of our co- 
lonies with such corps, yet he wished to 
carry the system much farther than it was 
at present carried. Now, in his opinion, 
if that plan were adopted, it would be 
destructive of the character and the effi- 
ciency of the army. He believed his gal- 
lant friend would be the last man who 
would like to see brother officers of his 
own condemned to that species of banish- 
ment. His gallant friend must be aware 
that the sixtieth regiment was for many 
years employed solely as a colonial corps, 
and was always treated as such. It was, 
he believed, for thirty or forty years a 
condemned corps ; and scarcely ever, ex- 
cept for some purpose of patronage, was 
a respectable officer attached to it. If 
they deprived the army of that fair and 
laudable ambition which was very pro- 
perly cherished in it, they would very soon 
break its spirit and destroy its efficiency. 
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With regard to the objection of his gallant 
friend, to the Dépdt companies, he con- 
tended, that they were most useful in feed- | 
ing the service; and when regiments came 
from abroad, in reframing them with the 
greatest possible speed.—The gallant offi- 
cer then ran through a statement of the 
disposition of our troops. There were 
twenty-nine battalions of infantry in Great 
Britain; which were barely suthcient to 
furnish reliefs to the seventy-four battalions 
abroad. Those reliefs were granted every 
ten years ; so that seven battalions a year | 
were required for the purpose. The force 

had, therefore, been brought down to the 

lowest possible scale. As a proof, there | 
were fourteen battalions now reforming in | 
Great Britain, which had returned home 
only two years; and which in two years 
more, must be sent out again. The gal- 
lant officer concluded by moving, ‘‘ That 
1,210,694/., be granted to complete the 
sum for the expenses of the land forces at 
home and abroad, except in India, for the 
present year.” 

Colonel Davies maintained that if colo- 
nial corps were established to the number 
of twenty or thirty thousand men—there 
would then be no stigma attached to them. 
They would be well officered; and being 
well officered would be as effective and 
valuable as any other troops. He ad- 
mitted, that there were advantages at- 
tendant on the dépédt companies; but 
their great expense was objectionable. 
We really were descending from that 
vantage ground which our insular situa- 
tion gave us. While we retained the 
command of the sea, it was impossible 
that any foreign power could invade our 
West-India islands, before we could send 
out a force capable of resisting. The mi- 
litary men of this country argued as if 
we were acontinental state. If we were 
like Austria, or Prussia, then, indeed, we 
must always maintain a large military | 
force, however the expense of doing so | 
might depress our commerce or agricul- | 
ture. But, in our insular state, the main- | 
| 
| 











tenance of such a force was unnecessary. 
Sir H. Hardinge said, that English gen- | 
tlemen were the best officers in the world. | 
If regiments were permanently established | 
in the colonies, they would be deprived of | 
the greater part of those officers. | 
Mr. Hume referred to the case of the | 
troops in India, who were permanently 
established there ; and who, nevertheless, | 
were as good soldiers as any in the world. | 


| men. 


| his memory. 
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Great economy would arise from having 
troops stationed in the colonies, instead 
of constantly removing them. What he 


| had principally risen for was, to observe, 


that the gallant officer had not stated why 
there was so great a difference between 
the establishment of infantry in 1822, and 
at the present period. In 1822 that esta- 
blishment consisted of only sixty-nine 
thousand men ; now it consisted of eighty- 
six thousand. What were the circum- 
stances which rendered this increase of 
seventeen thousand men necessary ? Many 
of our colonies were overloaded with troops, 
by which means a great expenditure was 
incurred ; as also in providing reliefs. A 
great reduction might take place in that 
respect, and also in the troops in Ireland. 
If ministers were sincere in their wish for 
economy, ten thousand of the twenty- 
three thousand troops in Ireland might be 
withdrawn. Why were the regiments of 
guards fuller than before? What neces- 
sity was there also for so large a body of 
cavalry? Why make such a fuss about 
discharging a few clerks in the public 
offices, while they were keeping up thou- 
sands of cavalry, every horse and rider of 
which cost the country 150/. a year? 
There was another most extravagant item. 
Great merit had formerly been assumed 
by government, for diminishing the num- 
ber and increasing the size of the bat- 
talions. Now, however, we were reverting 
to the old system of small corps, and 
an addition of fifty-four battalions was 
made to one hundred and four. The 
dépots were also most expensive. No 
fewer than six hundred and fifty officers 
were employed in drilling troops. The 
whole of the Recruiting establishment 
might be cut down with the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Lord Palmerston said, the fact was, that 
the establishment of each regiment now 
consisted of seven hundred and forty men, 
or ten companies, but with no more offi- 
cers than if the rank and file of each regi- 
ment had amounted to eight hundred 
In 1792, the same number of offi- 
cers would have belonged only to four 
hundred men. It was his sincere opinion, 
that the present organization of the army 
was the best that had been formed within 
He denied that the officers 
of the dépdt companies were employed in 
recruiting; but he admitted that they 
were occupied in drilling and training re- 
crui(s. The only officers employed in re- 
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cruiting were those belonging to regiments | 
abroad; from which they were detached, | 
in order to. superintend the recruiting. | 
There was only one from each regiment, | 
and his allowance was no more than would | 
cover his incidental expenses. As to the 
difference of expense between the guards | 
and the line, it only amounted to 7s. per | 
man in favour of the line. 
- Colonel Trench said, that the system of | 
the war department reflected equal credit | 
on those who had gone out, and those | 
who were in. He was anxious to make a | 
short statement in opposition to that of | 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, in justice | 
to the memory of an illustrious individual, | 
now no more, under whose superintendence 
the army had arrived at its presentimproved | 
condition. He then entered into various | 
calculations, to prove that the cost of the | 
same number of cavalry and infantry, in. 
1792, was precisely 453,000/. more than | 
it was in 1822, allowing only fifteen per | 
! 


cent for the difference in the value of 
money at the two periods, although great | 
authorities had calculated that difference at | 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. | 
The resolution was agreed to. On the | 
resolution, “that 12,995. 15s. 8d. be | 
granted for the charge of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, for the year 1828,” 
- Mr. Hume observed, that this was a 
most useless vote. It was a charge for 
educating young men for the army, which 
the country ought not to pay. The sum 
we had already paid during the last ten 
years, amounted to 232,4371., which, for five ; 
hundred and forty-sixyoungmen, amounted 
to upwards of 425/. per man. This, in 
the present state of our finances, was too 
much. Why not allow parents to educate 
their children at their own expense. If 
this establishment was to be kept up, let 
it not be at the expense of the country. 
Sir A. Hope said, that as one of the 





commissioners to whom the confidence of | 
the Crown had committed the superin- 
tendence of this establishment, he felt it 
his duty to defend it against the attacks of 
the hon. member. The establishment was 
not, as the hon. member had said, for 
boys. It was for the education of the 
staff. In 1792, a favourite year with the 
hon. member, we had no education for the 
army; and the exercise of firing by 
platoons, or a general salute to a com- 
manding officer, were the only education 
of our officers. In the war in Flanders, 
to the disgrace of our army, we had to ap- 
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ply for captains of a foreign staff to in- 
struct our troops; and an Austrian cap- 
tain, now a general officer in our service, 
was one of thoseemployed. Since the es- 
tablishment of the Military College, the 
case was different. We had a number of 
officers educated for the staff, and fit to 
take their station in any department of 
the army. Of the men who had been edu- 
cated in that college, a vast number had 
been distinguished in staff employments. 
There were three quarter-masters-general, 
one of whom had not only been distin- 
guished in our service, but chosen quar- 
ter-master-general of the allied army of 
occupation. There had been besides, two 
thousand and fifty cadets educated there. 
The Finance Committee of 1817 had in- 
quired into the state of the college ; and 
the establishment was now on the plan re- 
commended by that committee. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Game Biuu.] Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
in moving that the House go into a Com- 
mittee on this bill, observed, that the bill 


| had received the sanction of the aristo- 


cracy and the great landed proprietors of 
the kingdom. The scarcity of game in 
the market had long held out to poachers 
a temptation to the commission of depre- 
dations upon the preserves; but he was 
satisfied that this bill, by rendering game 
less valuable, would materially check the 
evil. 

Sir John Brydges said, he altogether 
disapproved of the bill. The interests of 
the class of independent country gentle- 
men would be sacrificed by it, and the 
higher and the lower orders only would 
be benefitted. The first being enabled 
from extensive and uninterrupted acres, 
to bring to market a very profitable 
produce of game for sale; and the last, 
receiving a right to kill game on their own 
lands, by possessing ten acres only. Under 
this provision, it would be no longer pos- 
sible for those country gentlemen, living 
in that part of England where property 
was much divided, to protect their game. 
This ten-acre qualification would be a con- 
stant source ofaltercation, and would greatly 
tend to create ill blood between neighbours, 
who would otherwise liveinharmony. This 
bill would operate against the inducement 
country gentlemen should feel, to reside 
on their estates; a most mischievous ef- 
fect, and which was one of the great evils 
under which Ireland was suffering. As to 
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legalising the sale of game, 
fording a check to poaching, he was sa- 
tisfied the bill would not only be inope- 
rative on that score, but that it would give 
greater facility to it. Under these impres- 
sions, he would move, that the bill be com- 
mitted this day three months. 

Sir J. Shelley said, he had for many years 
opposed the principle of this bill; but he 
felt it his duty no longer todoso. He had 
not relinquished any of his opinions on 
the subject of these laws; but they would 
not be interfered with by the principle of this 
bill. One of the great evils of the Game- 
laws arose from the system of battues, 
which was the practice of enticing the 
game into a corner, and destroying them 
there. The crime of poaching was chiefly 
encouraged by the mode of keeping pre- 
serves. 

Sir H. Vivian said, that from the facili- 
ties which the bill gave to the sale of game, 
he thought that poachers would increase. 
Wherever preserves sprang up, poachers 
invariably sprang up also. By lowering 
the qualification, as was proposed, idle- 
ness and brawls would be encouraged 
among the inferior classes, and particu- 
larly amongst young farmers and appren- 
tices. It would aiso have theeffect of driv- 
ing the country gentlemen to the metro- 
polis; as they would no longer have the 
exclusive right of sporting, which consti- 
tuted their principal amusement. If the 
bill should pass, he hoped it might receive 
such alterations, as would render it more 
beneficial to the country’ 

Mr. C. Wood said, that some alteration 
in these laws was required by the coun- 
try, and he thought that alteration likely 
to be effected by the present bill. It was 
notorious, that there was a feeling in 
favour of poachers, which prevented 
them from being visited by the punish- 
ment which the law enacted. 

Lord W. Powlett approved of the bill, 
because it would decrease the remunera- 
tion for poaching, and would consequently 
diminish the crime. 

Mr. R. Colborne would not oppose the 
measure, although he did not altogether 
accede to its principle or provisions. 

Mr. F. Lewis supported the bill. The 
present laws for preventing poaching were 
quite inoperative; whereas the law pro- 
posed to be enacted might be acted upon. 
He considered that the quantity of game 
would be increased under the proposed 
bill ; as farmers, tinding a legal mode of 


Protest against the Corn Bill. 
and thus af- ! selling game introduced, would be induced 
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to rear it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel supported the bill, 
although he was not so sanguine in his ex- 
pectations of its success, as were some of 
his friends. He felt convinced that the 
present system was a bad one, and that 
the adoption of this measure would be one 
great step towards its amendment. At 
present, no man could preserve his game, 
without the employment of an armed 
force, and this created a disagreeable feel~ 
ing between parties who ought to stand in 
a diflerent relation towards each other. 
He thought certain qualifications might be 
introduced, which would induce the owner 
of small portions of land to part with their 
right of sporting and sale of game to their 
more opulent neighbours. 

Lord Morpeth approved of the general 
principle of the measure, and observed, 
that his hon. friend, and his noble relative 
in the other House, deserved the thanks 
of the country for bringing it forward. 

Mr. Duncombe supported the bill, on 
the ground that legalising the sale of game 
would put an end to poaching. 

Mr. G. Lamb wished to see the market 
for the sale of game thrown open; but he 
feared that this bill would not effect all 
the desired purposes. 

Mr. Benett supported the bill, as one 
step towards an improvement of the exist- 
ing code of laws. 

The bill was then committed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, June 16. 


Prorest aGainst THE Corn Bitt.] 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : 

“ Dissentient.—Because the bill, impos- 
ing high and most unreasonable duties on 
the importation of foreign corn, is most 
impolitic, if intended as a source of reve- 
nue, inasmuch as taxes laid upon the ne- 
cessaries of life increase the cost of labour, 
diminish the profit of capital, and are the 
immediate cause of general decay and im- 
poverishment. It is most unjust, if in- 
tended to enhance the price of corn for the 
advantage of individuals, inasmuch as a 
monopoly for that purpose is opposed to 
the first principles of legislation, and in- 
vades the rights of the community at 
large. 

‘2nd. Because it is an abuse of the le- 
gislative power, held in trust for the pub- 
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lic good, to enact laws calculated to pro- 
mote the private advantage of any one, 
particular order. The use of law is to se- 
cure equally to all, the fruits of their la- 
bour and industry; the abuse of law is to 
take away, either directly, by unneces- | 
sary or unequal taxation, an undue pro- 

portion of the produce of the labour of | 
the community ; or, indirectly, to compass 
the same end by odious and destructive 
monopolies, conferring exclusive _privi- | 
leges to one order at the expense of all | 
other classes of the community. If the | 
landowners have an undoubted right to 
the property they possess, and to the abso- 
lute disposal of the produce of that land, 
the people of the country have not Jess an 
undoubted right to obtain their supply of 
food either from the home-grower or from 
any other who can afford it at the cheapest 
rate. 

“ 3rd. Because the present bill affords 
no expectation of establishing a final set- 
tlement of the Corn-laws, so desirable and 
necessary for the country, after suffering 
the evil of monopoly, fluctuation, and un- 
certainty, fur a period of thirteen years ; but 
utterly hopeless, until the proposed laws 
shall be consonant to sound policy, com- 
mon right, and equal justice. 

“4th. Because a varying scale of duties 
has the effect of making the importation 
of corn irregular, on account of the appre- 
hension of unfavourable, or the expectation 
of favourable, opportunities; whereas a 
moderate fixed duty would encourage a 
large investment of capital in the corn 
trade, and thereby afford the best security 
which the nature of the commodity allows, 
of obtaining steady prices, no less desirable 
to the consumer than to the producer of 


grain. 


(Signed) “ Kine.” 
Sramp Duties rn Inp1a.] The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne said, he had a petition 
to present from the merchants, traders, 
and inhabitants of one of our most im- 
portant colonial possessions, Calcutta, who 
thought themselves aggrieved by transac- 
tions which had taken place there. These 
opulent persons complained that, without 
any sufficient notice, and on grounds which 
they considered illegal, the local govern- 
ment imposed a heavy stamp-duty on all 
transactions which might take place in 
that city. The local government had 
thought itself entitled to raise that duty, 





under the 53rd of the late king, by which 
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_it was enabled to raise in Calcutta all such 


duties on goods and merchandize as it was 
legally justified in raising in other parts of 
India. The petitioners, however, did not 


‘conceive that, under the name of duty on 


merchandize and goods, was included a 
duty so vexatious as a stamp duty. The 
petitioners considered themselves entitled 
to protection, inasmuch as they laboured 


| under peculiar privations, being prevented 


from acquiring property in thesame mode as 
the other native inhabitants, and inasmuch 
as they furnished a large proportion of the 


| revenue of India, in the form of duty on 


Customs. They considered that the go- 
vernment of India could not be justified 
in raising such a duty as that of which 
they complain; inasmuch as, if the go- 
vernment had the power, it had possessed 
it ever since the passing of the 53rd of 
the late king; but, during all that time, 
the government had in no case had re- 
course to that duty. The petitioners com- 
plained, that they had been denied the 
opportunity, at a public meeting, of ex- 
pressing the public opinion on this ques- 
tion ; the government having interfered to 
prevent such meeting. They complained, 
that this tax was secretly determined upon 
in India, secretly communicated to this 
country, to procure the order of the Court 
of Directors, and secretly sent back again 
to India; so that the duty was in force 
before the petitioners had an opportunity 
of considering or protesting against it. 
The legal question was undoubtedly an 
important one, upon which he should be 
very sorry to hazard an opinion. But he 
would venture to say, that, as the time was 
approaching when their lordships would 
have to legislate for the whole of that vast 
empire on the renewal of the charter, it 
was incumbent on them to acquaint them- 
selves with the mode in which the fiscal 
resources of that country were administered, 
with the purpose of placing them on a 
secure and firm basis. 

Lord Melville said, that this subject was 
submitted to their consideration, first, upon 
the legality of the proceeding, and next, 
on its expediency. With respect to the 
former, he thought it quite clear, that, by 
the 53rd of the late king, there was a legal 
power to impose this tax: it had been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court, the judges 
of which were unanimous as to the strict 
legality of the act. If the parties were 
dissatisfied, why not bring the question 
before the privy council in the form of an 
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appeal? As to the expediency, he could’ 


not conceive why a tax which had for 
thirty years been freely levied in the pro- 
vinces, should not be equally collected in 
Calcutta. No reason had been assigned 
for the distinction, and the Board of Con- 
trol, so far back as the time of Mr. Can- 
ning’s presidency, had sanctioned the 
order of the East-India Company to the 
authorities in India to levy it. The local 
government, however, did not act upon 
this order or suggestion for some years 
after. With respect to the preventing of 
meetings of the people upon the subject, 
so far back as 1806 orders were sent out 
which bore the signatures of lord Henry 
Petty, lord Althorp, and other high official 
persons, to prevent such meetings. So 
that, were the order right or wrong, the 
complaint ought to be attended to. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Scorcn ParocuiaL SrrrLeMENts 
Bitu.] The House having gone into a 
committee on this bill, 

Lord Melville said, he must oppose this 
bill, because its enactments were quite at 
variance with the title. It purported to 
extend the period necessary to constitute 
a Settlement in Scotland; but this it did 
not do, for it left the natives of Scotland 
in this respect where it found them, while 
it extended from three to seven years the 
time of settlement for persons who were 
not natives of Scotland. The sole object 
of this bill was, in fact, to prevent the in- 
flux of the poor Irish into Scotland. This 
mode of legislating was contrary to 
the spirit of the Act of Union, and was 
unfair and invidious. He would move, as 
an amendment, that the words “ not being 
a native of Scotland,” be omitted. The 
omission of those words would make the 
bill a general bill, and prevent it from 
being applicable to particular individuals 
only. He would also omit the proviso of 
the bill. He was not, however, prepared 
to defend his own amendment; for he 
thought it would be much better to defer 
the consideration of the whole measure to 
the next session. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, he should 
not press his opposition to the amendment 
to a division; but if any other noble lord 
should divide the House, he would divide 
with him. He exonerated the bill from 
the charge of its being an anti-national 
bill, as affecting the people of Ireland, and 
contended, that the amendment completely 
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annihilated the principle on which it was 
founded. As the amendment was likely 
to be carried, he should not think of pro- 
ceeding further with the bill this session. 

Lord Napier said, he must oppose the 
bill, as it went to subvert the ancient 
system of poor-laws in Scotland. He be- 
lieved that altering the time necessary to 
obtain a settlement from five to seven 
years, would make the case much worse 
than it was at present. This bill had 
been passed by the other House, in con- 
sequence of a petition from the manufac- 
turers of Glasgow; and yet he understood 
that whenever the manufacturers of Glas- 
| gow were in want of hands, they sent to 
| Ireland to obtain them. The Irishmen 
came over in crowds: and then, at the 
end of five or seven years, the Glasgow 
manufacturers having sucked their blood, 
became anxious to get rid of them. He 
looked upon such conduct as a species of 
barbarity, which the House ought not to 
tolerate. 

The Marquis of Bute said, he had doubts 
whether the evils which this bill was in- 
tended to remedy would be remedied by 
extending the time necessary to obtain a 
settlement in Scotland. This bill was not 
brought forward entirely on the represen- 
tations of the manufacturers of Glasgow ; 
for the evil was felt pretty generally 
throughout Scotland. He would adopt 
the alteration which had been proposed 
by the noble viscount; and would then 
let the bill drop for the present session, 
not by withdrawing it, but by failing to 
move its further progress. Such a mode 
of proceeding would call the consideration 
of parliament to it in an increased degree 
next session. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that as this 
bill was founded on a principle of ex- 
clusion, it had been his intention to op- 
pose it; but, after the declaration of the 
noble viscount, he considered it to be al- 
ready dead in law. He deprecated the 
introduction of the English system of poor- 
laws into Ireland; and contended, that 
the emigration of the redundant popula- 
tion of Ireland into Scotland was calcu- 
lated to raise the emigrating population to 
the same moral level with that on which 
the population stood among which it 
settled. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that the 
opposition which had been made to this 
bill, would create a strong impression in 
Scotland, that something ought to be done 
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Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill. 


to compel the people of Ireland to do | 


more by law for their poor than they did 


at present. The people of Scotland did | 
troduced. 


not wish to impose an evil upon the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; they only wished to pre- 
vent the people of Ireland from imposing 
an evil upon them. He could not agree, 
that the emigrants from Ireland would, 
during their stay in Scotland, rise to the 
same level with the population of Scot- 
land. On the contrary, they would bring 


down the population of Scotland to the | 
Such a measure could not change the 


level on which the population of Ireland 
now unfortunately stood. 

The amendment was agreed to. The 
report was brought up and ordered to be 
received this day three months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 16. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’s BILL. ] 
The Attorney-general having moved the 
third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he could not consent to 
the passing of this bill in its present state. 
An account of the fees and emoluments 
accruing from the offices of which his 
grace had the appointment had been put 
into his hands. The salary of the princi- 
pal registrar, in the year 1826, had 
amounted to 7,600/., and in 1827, to 
8,400/., although he was free from all the 
labour incidental to the office, the duties 
of which were discharged by clerks, who 
had but a small stipend. Now, as this 
was deriving a large income from an office 
held entirely by deputy, such an unneces- 
Sary sinecure ought to be abolished as 
soon as possible. The House had formerly 
come to a resolution to do away with ail 
such situations, and a committee appointed 
for examining into the subject, had made 
a report in June, 1811, making mention 
of the sinecure offices in the Admiralty 
and Ecclesiastical Courts. It appeared 
that the duties of registrar were discharged 
by three deputies at a moderate salary ; 
while the principal, who had nothing to 
do, enjoyed a splendid revenue. It was 
high time that the public should be re- 
lieved from such an expense, and he de- 
cidedly objected to giving a power which 
would prolong its continuance. It was 
not his wish to oppose the bill, if the 
learned gentleman would permit the in- 
sertion of a clause, to prevent any provi- 
sion therein contained from interfering 
with whatever future regulations respect- 
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ing the office, parliament might think 
proper to adopt, during the life-time of 
the person whose name was now to be in. 
If not, he would move, that 
the bill be read a third time this day three 
months. 

The Attorney-general said, that the 
report of the committee alluded to was 
highly creditable to the manner in which 
the duties of the situation had been invari- 
ably discharged, and he could not consent 
to the principal officer being superseded, 


nature of the office, although it would 
withdraw the responsibility from the per- 
sons in whose hands it was most suitably 
intrusted. Nor had the report animad- 
verted on the fees of the office as being 
too large for the duties which it imposed, 
He doubted whether the hon. gentleman, 
though so rigid an economist, would think 
12d. too liberal a remuneration for going 
to Doctors’ Commons to inspect a will. 
Those small fees had increased beyond 
their former amount; but business had 
increased in the same proportion. This 
office had always been in the gift of the 
archiepiscopal see; and, therefore, the 
appointments and emolument attendant 
on it constituted a part of its patronage. 
The archbishop had as equitable a right 
to the introduction of a third life into this 
patent, as the law gave to any individual 
to do the same by a lease or copyhold in 
case of a renewal. 

Mr. Wynn supported the amendment. 
They were now called upon to continue a 
sinecure amounting to 8,000/. annually. 
The nomination to four other offices was 
involved in the question. Those salaries 
were in total 5,000/. perannum. It seemed, 
by this statement, that such patronage was 
more valuable than any domestic office in 
the king’s gift, and the emoluments were 
still likely to increase. Feeling that a 
retrenchment in sinecures was required, 
he should oppose the bill. 

Dr. Lushington said, he was not con- 
vinced of the justice or necessity of such a 
course. He nevertheless was by no means 
prepared to say, that this office was not a 
fit subject for future regulation. It was at 
present conducted in a manner satisfactory 
to the public ; and it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the archbishop would have the 
power to introduce younger lives, in the 
event of the bill being rejected. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that in 1810, on 
the recommendation of a committee, cer 
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tain sinecure offices were ordered to be 
abolished, and a bill was brought into that 
House, to make the duties be performed 
by the principals and not by deputies. 
Three offices were, upon that principle, 
abolished by that bill; and the present 
was the only one that remained. His 
learned friend had told the House, that 
the duties of this office were well per- 
formed. He did not deny that they were 
admirably performed ; but the duties were | 
performed by deputies, the _ principals | 
being beneficed clergymen, resident at a_ 
distance from London. ‘The office was a 
complete sinecure, amounting to 8,000. 
per annum, not to speak of the patronage 
attached to it. There were five other 
offices in the hands of the principal regis- | 
trars, amounting to 5,000/. a-year. The 
House had, therefore, to deal with a suin 
of 13,000/. per annum, attached to an 
office the duties of which were performed | 
by deputies. The whole office required 
regulation and revision. 

The Solicitor-general said, the office 
had already undergone the sifting of a 
committee, whose report was on the table 
of the House: it was therefore rather hard 
to say now that it required revision and 
regulation. The real question before 
the House was, whether the position in 
which the parties stood—seeing that under 
certain circumstances they had been obliged 
to come before the House to claim its aid 
—was such as to call upon that House to 
do that circuitously and indirectly, which 
it had not taken up openly and directly 
[hear]. The commission in 1823, which 
suggested the abolition of certain offices, 
never mentioned this. 

Sir J. Yorke said, it appeared that enor- 
mous emoluments were attached to this | 
office, and a great increase had taken place | 
in those emoluments, while the duties of | 
the office were performed by deputy. | 
Now reductions should be made in offices | 
of that description before the House were 
called upon to reduce the pay and half- 
pay of those poor fellows who had fought 
and bled for their country. 

The House then divided: For the 
Amendment 49; Against it 83; Majority 
34, 





East Inpia Trave—EQuaLizarion 
oF THE Duties on Sucar.] Mr. Hus- 
Risson said, that, although he had given 
notice of his intention to present a pe- 
tition from the Merchants of Calcutta re- 
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specting the Trade with India, still he 
did not mean to provoke any discussion 
on the important question to which it 
related. ‘That petition was intrusted to 
him, he might almost say, on behalf of 
every British merchant in Calcutta, and 
of a considerable number of the most 
wealthy native merchants in that opu- 
lent city — persons whose skill, enter- 
prise, and industry, if fostered and 
encouraged, must prove highly beneficial 
to this country. He would also say, that 
as these parties were not represented in 
that House, that they came before the 
legislature with peculiar claims to atten- 
tion. Now the petitioners stated, that 
they felt much satisfaction at the increased 
facility given of late years to a commercial 
intercourse with other countries, as well as 
with the mother country and its depen- 
dencies. They felt confident that the 
same system would still be pursued, and 
that on any occasion, when the legislature 
introduced measures affecting the trade 
between this country and India, they would 
consider free intercourse as the rule, and 
restriction as the exception, to be only 
maintained on some specific ground of 
necessity or of commercial policy. He 
could not think there was a doubt that 
parliament would take this view of the 


' subject, when they were called on to con- 


sider of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter; because, if they 
looked back to the effects which had been 
produced by the relaxation that took place 
after the last renewal of the Charter, 
they would find, that the direct commerce 
between this country and British India 
had been more than doubled. New 
branches of trade had sprung up, and 
others were every day arising; contrary 
to the predictions of those who were con- 
sidered to be the great practical authoritics 
on this subject. In the same manner 
those authorities confidently siated, that 
the greatest evil would result from any 
permission being given to British subjects 
to send their capital, for the purpose of 
investing it in projects connected with the 
improvement of manufactures and com- 
merce in India. These opinions had, how- 
ever, given way to morc liberal views ; and 
it was now allowed, that the capital of 
this country might be employed most 
beneficially, in the improvement of the arts 
and manufactures of British India; and 
where such a system had been acted on, 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, a 
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greater bond of union was observable be- 
tween the British authorities and the 
natives, a great improvement in arts and 
manufactures had taken place, and those 
moral feelings which enabled individuals 
to discharge all the duties of social 
life were more sedulously cultivated. This 
country, therefore, was not slow in ex- 
tending civil rights to the people of Cal- 
cutta, which they did not before possess. 
The natives were now competent to serve 
on juries; and, in proportion as they 
formed an acquaintance with the English 
language, habits, and feelings, their im- 
provement would become more decided 
and rapid. He could only look to the 
increased intercourse between individuals 
of the two countries as a source of mutual 
benefit. The petitioners further observed, 
that they were satisfied that much incon- 
venience was felt, and much injury sus- 
tained, in consequence of the difference of 
duty on East and West India sugars. 
That question had, however, been post- 
poned to a future period, the petitioners 
also complained, that other staples of 
India, such as cotton, &c., were, in conse- 
quence of the rate of duty, excluded from 
this country. In fact, they felt that those 
articles were treated as if they were not the 
produce of a British possession, but of a 
foreign colony; and they prayed that, 
even in the present session, some reform 
might be effected in the scale of duties. 
When these subjects came regularly to be 
discussed, he had no doubt that the utmost 
attention would be paid to them; and, look- 
ing to the trade with the Indian Archipelago 
—looking to the various newsources of trade 
and commerce which were springing up— 
but more particularly looking to the pro- 
bable intercourse between India and the 
liberated States of South America, he was 
satisfied that a field would be opened for 
the employment of British capital, much 
more extensive than was imagined by 
those who had not narrowly considered 
the subject. These branches of commerce 
were only in their infancy; if they were 
encouraged the country would derive in- 
calculable benefit from them. 

Mr. Whitmore said, he did not agree 
with his right hon. friend, that this ques- 
tion ought not to be discussed on the 
present occasion. On the contrary, such 
was its importance, that it ought con- 
stantly to be before the House. They had 
an empire in India, covering nearly thirty 
gegrees of latitude, and upwards of thirty 
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degrees of longitude, containing a popula- 
tion of eighty millions, possessing every va- 
riety of soil, and abounding in every spe- 
cies of tropical production. It was quite 
evident, therefore, that to cultivate trade 
and commerce in such an empire was a 
matter of the first importance. His right 
hon. friend had alluded to the difference 
of duties on commodities the growth of 
India, and on the same commodities pro- 
duced elsewhere. Now, he had always 
contended, that so manifest an inequality 
should be remedied. He would say, that 
there ought to be no restrictions at all. 
He entirely agreed with the petition, that 
it was not the removal of these heavy du- 
ties alone which would open to this country 
a great field of commerce ; but that it de- 
pended, in a great degree, on a consider- 
able change in the government of India, 
and on that application of British capital to 
the productions of the east, which would 
bring them into general consumption, and 
cause trade to flourish to an extent greater 
than had ever been contemplated. His 
right hon. friend had observed, that great 
improvement would be effected in the ma- 
nufacture of East-India productions, by 
the agency of British capital. That would 
generally be the case; but there was one 
article of East-India produce which stood out 
so prominently from all the others, that he 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to it, as illustrating the position of his 
right hon. friend. That production was 
indigo, the only one almost on which Bri- 
tish capital was employed. In 1786, little 
or no East-India indigo was imported. 
It was a very indifferent article, and 
scarcely any of it was called for; but, 
since British capital had been embarked 
in that manufacture, it had improved in 
quality, and, instead of being inferior to 
indigo manufactured in other parts of the 
world, it was now twelve and a half per 
cent better than the indigo imported from 
Spanish America. The demand had in- 
creased thirty fold since that time. Now, 
he was sure, if they pursued the same 
course with respect to sugar, cotton, and 
various other articles, the result would be 
the same. The disqualifications which 
existed with respect to British sub- 
jects in the east, prevented the exten- 
sive employment of British capital in 
that country. Those disqualifications 
were of a galling, vexatious, and tyranni- 
cal nature. An English subject could not 
proceed to that country without a licence; 
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and he could not travel above ten miles 
from any presidency, without a particular 
permission, filed in the regular court. He 
had frequently seen a notice in the Cal- 
cutta paper, stating, that it was neces- 
sary if an Englishman left India, that he 
should produce a document, signed by the 
proper authorities, declaring that while 
there he had conducted himself well, if he 
wished to procure a licence here, to en- 
able him to return. Now, a more vexa- 
tious or arbitrary proceeding could scarcely 
be adopted by any government ; particu- 
larly when it was recollected, that the li- 
cence was to be given by parties who were 
rivals in trade. The free trader applied 
for this licence to the Company, who were 
the monopolists; and who, when they 
came in contact with him, were influenced 
by narrow and exclusive feelings. 

Mr. Hume was greatly pleased that the 
right hon. gentleman had presented a pe- 
tition, which stated so broadly and so 
justly the principles on which the House 
ought to proceed. If they looked back, 


however, to what had been done since the 
last renewal of the Company’s charter, 
they would find that there was not one of 
those important principles that had not 


been violated in India. The petition con- 
tained two main propositions; one with 
regard to free trade, and the other with 
respect to the intercourse of Europeans 
with India. The rights of British sub- 
jects in that country had been violated by 
the act of parliament, and by every regu- 
lation passed by the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control. While 27/. a 
ton was paid on sugar imported from the 
West Indies, 37/. a ton was charged on 
East-India sugar. The same observation 
might be made with respect to cotton, 
turmeric, and spirits. When the charter 
was renewed, they had been told, that, 
under no change of circumstances, could 
any increase of exports to India take place. 
But, what was the fact? An immense in- 
crease of exports had succeeded the re- 
newal of the charter. In 1814, we ex- 
ported two hundred and thirteen thousand 
yards of plain manufactured cotton, but 
that species of export had gradually in- 
creased until 1826, when it amounted to 
sixteen millions of yards of plain cotton. 
With regard to dyed cotton, instead of 
six hundred thousand yards, in 1826 the 
export had gradually increased to ten 
millions of yards—the average amount 
exported of these two articles alone being 
VOL, XIX, 
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twenty-six millions of yards instead of 
eight hundred thousand yards, which was 
the amount in 1814. British subjects 
were worse treated in India than in any 
other portion of the British dependencies. 
It was impossible for any country labour- 
ing under such a series of disabilities and 
disqualifications to prosper. 

Mr. Astedl declined going into the wide 
field opened by the hon. member, and 
which had no connection with the petition. 
Whether the system of government 
adopted with regard to India ought to be 
changed or not was not now the question ; 
he would not, therefore, enter into it. But 
he could not hear the hon. member charge 
the East-India Company with prejudice 
and monopoly, without denying that any 
such charge properly attached to them. 
He presumed to think, that in the govern- 
ment of India the Court of Directors ex- 
ercised their honest judgment. Whenever 
that question came before the House, he 
should be prepared to go into it. 

Mr. Baring agreed, that this was too 
wide a question to be discussed on a peti- 
tion. When the great question of the 
charter came on, and also the question of 
the monopoly of the China trade, that 
would be the proper time for discussion. 
This question, than which he knew of no 
one of greater importance, had, he must 
say, been treated by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) on the most narrow scale possible. 
It was not a question of indigo or sugar : it 
rested upon much more important grounds. 
As to the question of East-India Sugar, he 
believed that*it had been altogether over- 
rated, both with respect to the benefits 
which the West Indians derived from the 
restriction, and with respect to the extent 
to which the East Indians could carry 
this trade. Sugar never would come from 
the East Indies but in the way of ballast ; 
and he entertained great doubts whether a 
large quantity of sugar could ever be raised 
in the East Indies. 

Mr. Warburton said, the hon. member 
had spoken as if it had ever been con- 
tended, that colonization should be ef- 
fected in India as in Canada. Their ob- 
ject, as to Canada, was to send out their 
pauper population there; but could any 
one be absurd enough to propose, that 
paupers should be sent to a country, where 
the wages of the labourer were under 3d. 
a day? What was meant by colonization 
in India was, that men of capital should 
be : to migrate to India, to take 

2 








mortgages on land, and to possess land. 
The hon. member had also argued pretty 
nearly to this effect—that as there had 
hitherto been a monopoly in India, there 
ought to be a monopoly for the future. 
Had they not constantly heard of the 
Dutch and Spanish monopolies? Had 
we not been in the habit of throwing such 
parts of the commercial policy of these 
countries in their teeth? The hon. gen- 
tleman had contended, that sugar, cotton, 
indigo, and the like, were objects not worth 
the consideration of this country, in its re- 
Jations to so great a territory as India. 
But, was it not the duty of government, 
by foreign dependencies, to increase the 
comforts of the people of England ? 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that the peti- 
tion was extremely mild and temperate. 
It called upon the House to consider whe- 
ther the prohibitions upon the intercourse 
of Europeans with the interior of the 
country,—prohibitions imposed, not by the 
company but by the parliament, and 
also the commercial restrictions, ought to 
be allowed to continue. As to the 
intercourse of Europeans with the inte- 
rior, whether the prohibition were right 
or wrong, it had existed from all time ; 
and the petitioners, not venturing to point 
out any course for the adoption of the 
House, merely prayed that they would 
take into their consideration, whether it 
would not be expedient to repeal the act 
of parliament which enacted this prohibi- 
tion; and he would appeal to the House, 
whether these temperate petitioners were 
treated fairly by gentlemen who introduc- 
ed angry and irritating topics. With re- 
spect to the renewal of the charter, he was 
so deeply impressed with the difficulties 
of the question and the magnitude of the 
interests involved, that he must suspend 
his judgment. Whenever he came to 
give his vote on the subject he should 
have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
judgment had been conscientiously formed. 
He would, however, say, that this was not 
merely a commercial question. The in- 
terests of millions were connected with it 
ina commercial, but they were infinitely 
more closely connected with it in a politi- 
cal, point of view. He remembered when 
evidence was heard at the bar of the 
House, prior to the last renewal of the 
charter, that sir Thomas Munro had given 
it as his opinion, that, considered simply 
as a commercial question, freedom from 
restriction would considerably increase the 
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trade in India; but that, looking at it in 
a political point of view, his mind was sq 
balanced, that he could not declare his 
assent to its expediency. On the subject 
of political danger from the relaxation of 
the present restrictions, he certainly did 
not apprehend any danger in the first in- 
stance ; because regulations might be re- 
sorted to, by which the causes of any such 
danger would be counteracted. But the 
danger and inconvenience, if at all, would, 
he took it, arise in future. It might not 
occur in our time; but, if at all, it would 
occur at a time when there would be 
found in India an extensive creole popu- 
lation—not balancing the other parts of 
the Indian population, but still existing 
in particular spots and interstices in 
considerable numbers. The problem 
which would then arise would be how to 
adjust the differences which the co-exist- 
ence of various races in the country would 
occasion, in such a manner as to prevent 
the most injurious collisions of interest ? 
There must be some inequality ; and they 
would therefore have one caste in oppo- 
sition to the other. The history of the 
world afforded abundant instances of evils 
which had resulted from such a conflict, 
and from the attempt to put one privi- 
leged class at the head of another. This 
he believed to be the real difficulty. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that since the year 
1813, he had been witness to many great 
and important alterations, all of which 
were in favour of the removal of restric- 
tions. If the discussion was continued, 
it would be impossible to get through the 
orders of the day; one of which would 
give him an opportunity of carrying into 
effect some of the recommendations of 
hon. gentlemen. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Bank Nores (ScorLanpn anv Ire- 
LAND) Bitt.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the order of the day for 
going into a committee on this bill. 

Mr. Hume said, that the object of the 
bill was to restrain Scotch Bank Notes from 
circulating in England. This must lessen 
the circulating medium of England. He 
had objected to putting an end to the 
small notes, in 1826; and he had seen 
nothing since to induce him to change his 
opinion. Did the right hon. gentleman 
mean to make any difference in principle, 
between a paper circulation of 1/, and a 
paper circulation of 5/, notes? If so, he 
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thought the right hon. gentleman wrong 
in principle ; since there was as much 
chance of losing by a 5/. note as by a 1l. 
note. He would also contend, that this 
was against the sound principles which 
ought to regulate the currency. Those 
who thought that currency ought of itself 
to be of any value, might prefer that it 
should be in one article rather than in 
another—in gold, for instance, because it 
had an intrinsic value. But if Adam 
Smith’s principle were to be allowed— 
that the currency was of no value, but 
that it was merely a means of commerce, 
then he would contend, that the currency 
should be as economical as possible. In 
proportion as the currency was expensive, 
in that proportion was the country im- 
poverished ; and he therefore contended, 
that the medium of exchange ought to be 
the cheapest possible. With regard toa 
guinea and paper, a guinea was not ne- 
eessary for the internal operations of the 
country, but only for the external opera- 
tions. If, therefore, they mixed the two, 
they ought to have as much paper as pos- 
sible, and as much gold as might be neces- 
sary for transactions abroad. If this view 
were correct, he put it to the House, whether 
it was right to reduce the paper currency. 
If the object of the bill was to prevent 
panic, it would not be found to answer. 
The panics which had taken place were 
not attributable to an excess of paper cur- 
rency, but to the great and important 
changes in our commerce, and to the sud- 
den demand for gold to answer our ex- 
changes.—If it was intended to put bank- 
ing on a secure footing, let security be 
demanded of bankers, and let no persons 
without capital be allowed to coin money. 
But the right hon. gentleman had left the 
bankers on the same footing, and had 
suffered a system to continue which was 
pregnant with panic and loss. The true 
foundation for the security of a paper cir- 
culation lay, not in the denomination of 
the notes issued, but in the instant con- 
vertibility of those notes, of whatever de- 
nomination, into gold. What the country 
wanted was, simply a good system of bank- 
ing. The United States of America 
formed a singular illustration of the trath 
of this principle. In that country the 
banking system was different in different 
provinces. In the state of Massachusetts, 


the law was, that every bank should pub- 
lish an account of all its transactions, the 
amount of its assets of every description, 
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and the extent of its issues, on a giyen 
day in the year, Besides this security, 
any bank that refused to give bullion for 
its paper was deprived of its charter. In 
Massachusetts, notes were issued in 
abundance of as low a value as a dollar ; 
and yet, such was the force of these regu- 
lations, that not a single bank in the pro- 
vince had failed. On the other hand, in 
Kentucky, where the system of banking 
was nearly the same as in England, bank- 
ruptcies and panics were common, and 
the paper often at from 15 to 20 per cent 
discount. In France, again, where bank- 
ing affairs were understood, alarms were 
unknown. ‘The effect of any bill which 
was to cripple or restrain the circulation 
of paper in Scotland must necessarily be 
to produce effects the most detrimental to 
that kingdom. No man could be more 
hostile than he was to a paper currency 
not readily convertible into gold : but be- 
cause he believed that it was a paper sys- 
tem founded upon a safe and regulated 
basis that the country wanted, and not a 
measure which would still farther restrict 
a currency already too far diminished, he 
should oppose the going into a committee, 
and should move that the bill be further 
considered on that day three months. 
Lord Howick said, he would oppose the 
present bill, simply upon the ground of 
the excessive mischief which it must pro- 
duce in the north, when the same money 
which was current on one side of a given 
line, would now be forbidden to be received 
on the other. The effect of such a law 
could only be, that it would be violated, 
whenever men’s interests were concerned 
in setting it at defiance; and a system of 
informing would grow up: men would 
take a Scotch note from their employer 
one day, and inform against him the next. 
Mr. Alderman Thompson believed that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had esti- 
mated the small-note currency of the king- 
dom too low. The right hon. gentleman 
had put the whole amount under two mil- 
lions and a half. But there were six-hun- 
dred and sixty-eight bankers in England ; 
more than five hundred were issuers of 
one-povnd notes; and, supposing each to 
have only 10,0002. out in such notes here 
was an amount of 5,000,000/.. The effect 
of the policy now pursued must necessa- 
rily be to withdraw this sum from the cir- 
culation; and he did not believe that 
such a course could fail to be attended 
with considerable mischief. He-was un- 
2Y 2 





able to see any security in a metallic cur- 
rency, which the country might not just 
as well derive from a well-regulated paper 
system. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the bill 
before them, which was one of the most 
absurd pieces of legislation ever introduced 
into that House. It granted a great boon 
to Scotland, and imposed a great privation 
on England. If he read its provisions 
rightly, they amounted to this—If an Eng- 
lishman took a Scotch note of 20s., he 
would be liable to pay a penalty of 20/. 
under this act, if he attempted to exchange 
it for money. It wasalready difficult enough 
to get money from the other side of the 
Tweed, but this would enhance the diffi- 
culty. There was no mode by which an 
Englishman, who took a Scotch note, 
could obtain the money for it, unless he 
went all the way to Edinburgh to receive 
it in person. The hon. member read a 
clause of the act making it punishable by 
a fine of 20/. to transfer or exchange a 
Scotch note. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Bill, and not 
allow it to wander into a discussion of 
gold and paper currency, and all the other 
important questions with which the pro- 
ject was connected. It was impossible 
that the right hon. gentleman could carry 
such a measure into execution. All that 
he could do to prevent Scotch notes cir- 
culating in England would be to prohibit 
Scotch Bankers from having agents in 
England, which would make the business 
of circulating their notes in England so 
expensive, that it would not be advantage- 
ous. He did not by any means say, that 
it was desirable to do this; but it was the 
only thing which could be done by legis- 
lation, to prevent Scotch notes from cir- 
culating in Ergland. On the whole, it 
was impossible that the bill should pass 
in its present shape: whatever might be 
its fate, it must be modified. 

Mr. Baring said, that the objection of 
the hon. member would most properly 
come before the House when the bill was 
in committee. As on the general question 
of restricting the circulation of the one- 
pound notes, there might be a difference 
of opinion; but it ‘having been agreed 
that the issue of such notes in England 
should cease, to forbid the circulation of 
Scotch notes of the same description on 
this side the border seemed to follow as 
matter of course, If this bill were not 
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passed, it would be merely taking away 
the right of issue from one set of men to 
give it to another set. Establishments 
would at once be formed in Scotland to 
issue notes for circulation in England. 
Indeed he was acquainted with an opulent 
person, who, if the bill were not passed, 
would take that course immediately. 
What was there to prevent a banker in 
Newcastle, who was not allowed to issue 
notes at his own bank, from putting his 
name into a Scotch firm, and circulating 
notes in England? With respect to the 
general question, he saw little in the 
position of Scotland, to exempt her from 
the same rule which was made applicable 
to this country. The system of cash 
credits in the Scotch banks, of which so 
much had been said, only gave the same 
advantage which was given in England in 
another way. There was nothing in the 
circumstances of Scotland to entitle her 
to any peculiar indulgence upon the paper 
question ; except that the paper issue was 
an old part of her arrangements, instead 
of being, as with us, by comparison, a 
matter of novel introduction. The evi- 
dence of the system being of long stand- 
ing in Scotland, determined the govern- 
ment to allow the one-pound note circula- 
tion to go on in that country ; but, if they 
consented to this, he did not see why they 
should refuse a law to prevent the circu- 
lation of those notes in England. If they 
delayed it till next session, they would 
only increase the difficulty which, at some 
time, must be settled. He understood 
the difficulties which would arise on the 
Scottish border from the proposed system. 
What would be good payment in one 
country, would not be so considered in 
another. It was no doubt an anomaly 
which would occasion some distress and 
inconvenience; but when they had the 
anomaly of having a one-pound note cir- 
culation in one country and not in the 
other, they must expect such inconve- 
nience wherever they drew the line. In 
looking at the question, whether they 
should return to the small-note circula- 
tion, he did not wish to undervalue the 
difficulties which the abolition of that cir- 
culation would create. He was of opinion, 
at the time of the panic, that the too hasty 
removal of the small-note circulation 
must create difficulties. But then we had 
only a choice of difficulties, for it was 
clear we had no security in paper currency ; 
for if it was general, its necessary effect 
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would be, to displace the metallic currency. 
The question then, at last, came to be 
one of present convenience against per- 
manent security. That the loss of the 
small-paper currency would be a sacrifice 
he had admitted; but it was one which 
we were called upon to make, for the 
general benefit and security of the coun- 
try. They had been told of the horrors 
of an inconvertible paper currency; but 
when paper was circulated to an immense 
amount, it would so drive out the gold 
that we should not have any from one end 
of the country to the other. If, in this 
state, a sudden demand for foreign corn 
should arise, so as to render it necessary 
to send gold out of the country for it, 
what should we do with the mass of rags 
in circulation? Would they: be of any 
use in settling our foreignaccounts? Un- 
doubtedly not. We should find, that the 
only paper on which we could rely was 
that which was founded on a metallic 
basis. It must, however, be recollected, 
that to have that system we should go 
back. Were they prepared then to go 
back to an entire paper currency? Or 
would they be satisfied to go on, from 
year to year, in a state of uncertainty ; 
undoing one session what they had done 
in the preceding? In looking at the diffi- 
culties of a return to paper, let them re- 
collect, that one-half of the country banks 
had already made preparation for the in- 
tended measures of government; there- 
fore parliament would not support its cha- 
racter, if it did not maintain a steady 
course.—He would not say more on the 
subject of a silver standard at present, 
than that one great object of a silver cir- 
culation would be that of laying the 
broadest basis for our paper currency. 
We were the only country which had not 
this circulation as the standard; and 
hence arose the difficulties which we had 
to encounter, when the Bank found it ne- 
cessary to give a turn to the screw and 
limit the circulation; the inconvenience 
was severely felt by the public, and often 
ended in a panic. This would not be the 
case, if we adopted that which was the 
standard of all other countries. The hon. 
Bank director had told them, that if they 
watched the exchanges, they would know 
when the Bank meant to turn the screw; 
but he would contend, that they could 
not, in the present state of the metallic 
standard, ever limit the circulation with- 
out inconvenience to the country. He 
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took the case of the bank of France as an 
illustration ; for there, where silver was the 
standard, gold came in its aid, and no 
difficulties were experienced by a tempo- 
rary limitation. The same might be ob- 
served of Holland. But it was said, that 
where silver and gold were circulating to- 
gether, there would be variations from the 
value of one rising above the other. To 
this he answered, that there was nothing 
in that variation which could practically 
prevent their circulating together, and for 
proof of this he would refer to practice, 
which was better than a thousand theories. 
In France the thing was proved to be 
practicable. To return to the question. 
He would repeat, that if they rejected the 
present measure, they must repeal what 
they had already enacted respecting the 
small-note currency. That course he 
supposed they were not prepared to take ; 
but if they were not, on what principle 
could it be contended, that the small-note 
circulation, being restricted in England, 
but permitted in Scotland, the Scotch 
bankers should be allowed the advantage 
of it in this country as well as their own ? 

Sir H. Parnell said, his hon. friend 
had himself supplied an answer to his 
own case, by admitting the difficulties 
which would be experienced by the limi- 
tation of the currency. The argument 
assumed was, that the Scotch notes would, 
if permitted to cross the border, spread 
over England. Now, if we were to resort 
to practice instead of theory, we were sup- 
plied with it by the experience of what 
occurred in 1797. In the inquiry with 
respect to Scotch banks, it was proved that 
no Scotch notes found their way to Eng- 
land ; so that any supposed injury on this 
ground was to be left out of the question. 
Where notes were circulated in the coun- 
ties adjoining each side of the border, the 
English bankers might take the notes of 
their Scottish neighbours, and have theirs 
taken in the same way; but the more dis- 
tant inland bankers, who had not the same 
connexion with Scotland, would not be in 
the same situation; and therefore the ap- 
prehension of a general circulation of 
Scotch notes was groundless. But the 
case of 1797 was the best proof that there 
was no ground to justify the course now 
proposed. The truth was, that his hon. 
friend and the right hon. secretary, had 
made up their minds, that the best cur- 
rency they could have was a large me- 
tallic circulation. This was the fallacy on 
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which they went: But what was it that 
constituted the security of the Bank paper ? 
Its solvency ; and not the amount of the 

recious metals in circulation. Instead, 
therefore, of resting on the amount of the 
metallic currency, they should devise mea- 
sures to ensure the solvency of the banks, 
and that would answer every purpose. 
As to what had fallen from his hon. friend 
(Mr. Baring) respecting a silver standatd, 
he must own he was rather surprised at it, 
and still more at his reference to France. 
He had lately been in that country, aud it 
was his opinion that the effect of the at- 
tempt to run the two currencies together 
had been, that the gold was driven out. 
There was ah agio on gold; and persons 
who did not wish to receive cumbrous par- 
céls of silver were glad to pay a certain pre- 
mium for gold ,which often occasioned acon- 
siderable loss. The satne thing took place 
in all other countries where silver was made 
the standard. The only country where the 
cutrency was on a proper basis, was this, 
where a very different system was adopted. 
His hon. friend had said, that unless we 
could have large quantities of gold, we 
should, in certain cases, such as a de- 
mand for foreign corn, be exposed to a 
great panic. Now, no fact was better 
proved than this—that, where importation 
was necessary, it did not require to be 
paid for in the precious metals. In the pe- 
riod of the Austrian loan, the exports of 
bullion were small, and those of goods 
large, in proportion to the loan. Mer- 
chants would prefer sending off that com- 
modity which left the most profit; and 
the profit on the export or import of gold 
was much smaller than that on goods. 
The great secret of the security of our 
currency was in the solvency of the bank- 
ers. Until that was provided for, it could 
not be said to be on any fixed or firm 
foundation. 

Mr. Bankes said, he was no friend to a 
paper curtency, for its own sake: as far as 
he could avoid it he would; but it was 
frequently necessary. That he believed to 
be the case in the present instance, and 
that.was one objection to this bill, An- 
other was, that the bill was wholly unne- 
cessary. He was speaking of the circula- 
tion of small notes in a certain portion of 
England, and of their not going beyond 
it. This was found to be a great conveni- 
ence: Why, then, should the chancellor 
of the Exchequer wish to disturb it? He 
spoke not of the advantage of the system 





to a few bankers, but to the whole commiu- 
nity; but if it had been found necessary 
to deprive one part of the country of this 
benefit, he did not see why the disadvant- 
age should be extended to another. It 
was said, that the notes of the Scotch 
banks would find their way to the south, 
He would admit that fact; and that was 
one reason why he thought the proposed 
measure objectionable, for he considered 
the circulation of the south would be too 
much limited, and if the Scotch notes should 
be received here, it would be so much the 
better. What cause was there for this 
disturbance of the currency? Were the 
exchanges against us, or was the gold 
going out of the country? No such 
thing. There never was a period when 
our currency was in a more satisfactory 
state. Was this, then, a time when it 
should be disturbed ? He contended that 
the attempt was absurd. It might be 
asked, whether he would renew an unli- 
mited circulation of one-pound notes ? 
He answered, no: he would leave things 
as they were. If a man brought his one- 
pound note, he should get another in ex- 
change for it from the banker by whom it 
was issued ; but he would not increase the 
issues. That would be enough. If the 
amount of gold in the country should be 
sufficient to extirpate the paper, let it do 
so of itself, but let not the thing be done 
with violence. The measures adopted in 
1826 were unwise, and the sudden con- 
traction of the circulation had been produc- 
tive of much mischief. As to the measure 
respecting the Scotch banks, the excep- 
tion in their favour had not been obtained by 
the exertions of the forty-five Scotch mem- 
bers, as had been said, but by the evidence 
brought in support of the system. He 
contended, that the continuance of the 
present amount of one-pound notes in cir- 
culation would not be injurious to the 
country; and that the removal of that 
amount of circulation would be highly in- 
jurious. Could he have foreseen the ef- 
fects which had resulted from the mea- 
sures begun on this question a few years 
back, he never would have been a party 
to them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that of all the 
arguments which he had heard on this 
subject, that just delivered by his hon. 
friend was, without disrespect to him, the 
most ridiculous, He admitted, that our 


currency was never in a more prosperous 
state; and he urged that 4s a reason for 
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continuing the paper currency, by a gra- 
dual departure from which he must have 
seen that the prosperity to which he ad- 
verted was produced. He would not in- 
crease the small-paper circulation, nor di- 
minish it, but let it go on at its present 
amount ad infinitum: and, to whom would 
he give this privilege? To the issuers of the 
notes already out ; as if they also were to 
be perpetual. Not to those who had pre- 
pared for the change, but to those who 
kept the largest amount of their notes in 
circulation. These, now and for ever, 
were to have the privilege of giving a new 
one-pound note to those who held their 
present paper. The arguments used by 
other hon. members might be danger- 
ous; but this was perfectly absurd. He 
thought the present measure would in time 
produce a gold circulation within the 
Scottish border; and the result would he, 
that the bankers would have to provide 
gold for such of their notes as found their 
way into England. He looked forward 
to a period, when the paper system of 
Scotland might be made to undergo a 
change similar to that of England. He 
considered it most expedient to establish 
the cutrency of England on the secure ba- 
sis of a metallic circulation, before they 
applied the same principle to Scotland.— 
An hon. member had held, that, provided 
banks were solvent, it mattered not what 
quantity of notes they issued. That posi- 
tion was rotten at its basis. He wished 
to allow banking companies to issue notes 
on the security of freehold property. Now, 
that would not be a sufficient security ; 
for under it there might be a constant de- 
pteciation of the currency, creating a cor- 
respondent fluctuation and uncertainty in 
the value of property ; and the only check 
would be a panic, which it was the ten- 
dency of an unstable banking system to 
produce. The very circumstance of the 
bankers knowing that they had sufficient 
security in land, or in the funds, would in- 
duce them to issue paper to an unlimited 
extent ; but the country would no more 
endure the constant application of a sti- 
mulus than the human body. The time 
would come, when a want of confidence 
would arise, that would create a demand 
for gold; and the parties who had issued 
large quantities of paper, would find them- 
selves unable to meet their engagements, 
although they might be perfectly solvent. 
In such a case, therefore, the mere fact of 
solvency would be of little value,—The 
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hon. alderman had offered a proposition 
of rather a startling nature; namely, that 
no person should be allowed to carry on 
the business of banking unless they had re- 
ceived a certificate from the Board of 
Trade. Much was said about interfering 
with the free agency of commercial men ; 
but it was a less violent act of interference 
to adopt a measure preventing the issue of 
all notes below the value of 5/., than to re- 
sort to the plan of the hon. member for 
London. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
said, “ If you trust bankers with the power 
of issuing 5/7. notes, why not allow them 
to issue 17. notes?” It was necessary 
to place a limit somewhere. If bank- 
ers were allowed to issue one-pound notes, 
it might then be asked, why weré they 
not permitted to issue notes for nineteen 
shillings, or even for five shillings or one 
shilling ? With regard to the practicability 
of introducing a silver jointly with a gold 
standard, he did not think that question was 
to be disposed of so easily as some mem- 
bers seemed to imagine. The proposition, 
however, ought not to be rejected without 
serious consideration. He considered any 
measure which tended to disturb the pre- 
sent currency objectionable. Gold was 
the standard of valué, and the only legal 
tender in large sums; silver was only a le- 
gal tender in small sums; and experience 
had proved, that that application of the 
two metals had worked well. If silver 
were made a legal tender ia large sums, 
creditors must, with the present seignorage, 
suffer a serious loss. In conclusion, it was 
his opinion, that the resumption of a gold 
currency could be effected at the present 
moment, with less pressure on the coun- 
try than at any future period. If, now 
that the paper circulation was reduced 
to 3,500,000/., in the face of all the ccn- 
siderations which recommended an ad- 
herence to the original resolution of the 
House, they should depart from that deci- 
sion, he should despair of ever seeing the 
resumption of a gold currency in this 
country. If the House should exhibit any 
vacillation, he should make up his mind 
to this—that hereafter all persons might 
issue paper to any amount, convertible 
into gold legally, but not practically. 

Mr. P. Thompson said, that if he could 
be persuaded to believe, that the Scotch 
notes would spread themselves from that 
country to Northampton, and from North- 
ampton to London, he would have no ob- 
jection to vote for the present measure, 





But he did not believe that any such thing 
would take place; they circulated just 
over the border, but there they stopped ; 
nor would they ever get any farther. But 
this measure, according to the right hon. 
gentleman, ought to be adopted, on the 
score of consistency. Now, he must con- 
fess, that he saw no consistency in having 
a gold circulation in one country, and a 
paper circulation in the other. Did not 
the right hon. gentleman believe what had 
been stated by the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that there were twenty: two mil- 
lions of gold in circulation in this country ? 
If he did, then it was evident, that there 
was nearly the same sum at the time of 
the panic; and, in that case, what became 
of the right hon. gentleman’s argument, 
that a gold currency would be sufficient 
to do away with all fears on the score of 
insolvency and panic? He was astonished 
that, with his clear mind, the right hon. 
gentleman should maintain such an argu- 
ment as that, if one-pound notes were al- 
lowed, one-shilling notes might as well be 
permitted. The advantage of paper over 
gold was, that it was a cheaper currency ; 
but if one-shilling notes were to be issued, 
this would be reversed, with the risk of 
fraud, and the danger of ignorant persons 
being misled. If the matter were looked 
at in this point of view, it would soon be 
seen at what point it would be sufficient 
to draw the line to which the value of 
paper money ought to be restricted. 

r. Manning said, it was evident 
that the small notes now in circulation 
might continue in circulation for a consi- 
derable period afier 1829. He thought 
that, having endured a great part of the 
inconvenience resulting from a return to a 
metallic currency, the House should not 
now undo its foriner labours. He had no 
objection to the circulation of small notes 
in Scotland, but as they occasionally cir- 
cuiated in the northern parts of England, 
he thought it desirable to adopt the pro- 
position of the chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Whitmore said, that the country 
had passed the period of greatest pressure, 
in the progress of resuming a gold cur- 
rency. He believed that, unless the bill 
passed, much mischief would be caused in 
England by the circulation of Scotch 
notes. 

Lord Ebrington believed, that the legis- 
lature, by requiring securities of the coun- 
try bankers, would obtain all the advan- 
tages, without running the risk of any of 
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the dangers to be apprehended from an 
over issue of paper. 

The House divided: For going into the 
Committee 115; For Mr. Hume’s Amend- 
meut 24: Majority 91. The House went 
into the committee, when several verbal 
amendments were agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 17. 


Scorcn Perrace Briz.] Lord Bel- 
haven, in moving the second reading of 
the Scotch Peerage Bill, contended that 
this measure was not a contravention of 
any of the articles of Union. He intro- 
duced it with the consent of the great 
majority of the Scottish peers. His first 
object was to place the representative peers 
of Scotland on the same footing as other 
noble lords in that House; and next, to 
have them eligible, if they thought proper, 
to sit in the lower House of parliament, as 
members for counties and boroughs. 

The Earl of Mansfield felt convinced, 
that the bill not only went to repeal some 
of the provisions of the Act of Union, but 
of another act connected with it. The 
first clause went to allow the sixteen Scot- 
tish peers next elected to sit for life. This 
was contrary to the Act of Union, for, by 
that act, a certain number of the peers 
were selected to represent the whole body; 
and though the connexion between the 
constituency and the elected was weak, 
still it was, at certain intervals, redeem- 
able, and the electors could on such occa- 
sions testify their sense of the manner in 
which the trust was performed, by either 
rejection or re-election. Another part of 
the bill went to empower Scottish peers to 
be elected as members of the Commons. 
This practice was tolerated by the Act of 
Union with Ireland, still he could not 
consent to tamper with the compact made 
in behalf of Scotland. They should al- 
ways remember, that one of the parties 
could never be replaced in its previous 
position. In the peerage question of 
1719, and in the duke of Richmond’s 
bill of 1780, the Act of Union was held to 
be inviolable. If they now began to alter 
it, where would they stop? Would they 
go on to avoid the other proviso, by which 
papists and persons suspected of popery, 
were excluded from being either electors 
or representatives. The next point related 
to eldest sons of peers; and he did not 
know how far this arrangement was stipu- 
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lated for by the Act of Union He knew 
that in the Scottish parliament, a resolu- 
tion was proposed, that peers and their 
eldest sons should not be eligible to repre- 
sent Scottish boroughs ; but it eventually 
settled into a resolution, that none who 
were not eligible at the time of the Union, 
should thenceforth be eligible. Complaint 
had been made of the return of four eldest 
sons at the Union, and lord Haddo and 
other lords were afterwards voted ineligi- 
ble. Under all the circumstances, he was 
averse to the introduction of this bill. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that he had 
been at first adverse to this measure, but 
was now in favour of it. As to the argu- 
ment of its being in contravention of the 
Act of Union, that act had been violated 
within a year and a half after its enact- 
ment? By the 6th and 7th of queen 
Anne, the mode of electing Scottish peers, 
as fixed by the Act of Union, had been 
entirely altered. In George 2nd’s time 
the hereditary jurisdiction had been over- 
thrown, and the law of forfeiture had 
undergone great alteration. There could, 
therefore, be no great stress laid upon the 
inviolability of the Act of Union. The 
question that followed was simply this— 
was the proposed alteration likely to be 
beneficial or not? He thought that to 
elect the representative peers of Scotland 
for life would be a great improvement on 
the present system. It would be more 
consistent with the dignity of a legislative 
peerage; it would elevate the character of 
the representative peers; and it would, 
therefore, confer a benefit on all who were 
entitled to aspire to that high honour.— 
With regard to that part of the bill which 
would enable those peers who were not 
representative peers to sit in the House of 
Commons, he was surprised to hear it re- 
presented as a degradation to the peerage 
of Scotland. It appeared hard that the 
eldest sons of Scottish peers should not 
sit in parliament for the counties and bo- 
roughs with which they were connected ; 
and still harder that the eldest sons of 
Scotch gentlemen, created peers since the 
Union, should possess that privilege which 
was denied to the eldest sons of the old 
aristocracy. He was, however, of opinion, 
that a bill to remedy this anomaly ought 
to be introduced. The bill, as a substan- 
tive measure, appeared to him calculated 
to raise the character of the peerage of 
Scotland. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he would 
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not consent to that part of the bill allow- 
ing the eldest sons of peers of Scotland to 
sit in the House of Commons if he consi- 
dered it an infraction of the treaty of 
Union; but he had doubts whether the 
parliament of Scotland had ever come to 
a final decision on the subject. True, it 
was proposed in that parliament, that no 
eldest son of a Scotch peer should be 
eligible to represent Scotland; but the 
proposition was negatived, and left for 
final adjustment to the imperial parliament. 
As to the decisions in the cases of lord 
Livingston, and others, the parliament of 
Scotland did not hold them clear. He 
would grant that two eldest sons of Scotch 
peers, who had taken their seats in that 
parliament among the Commons were un- 
seated, but for this reason, that it was 
argued, that as the entire parliament (Peers 
and Commons) sat together in the same 
room, if the eldest sons of peers were al- 
lowed to sit among them even as com- 
moners, the entire representation would 
fall into the hands of the noble families ; 
but that argument was not applicable to 
the present state of things, as, since the 
Union, the eldest sons of peers in the 
House of Commons would be merged 
among the representatives of the general 
empire. The result of the discussion on 
the subject in the Scotch parliament was, 
that all who at the time held the privilege 
were declared entitled to it. In fact, it 
was a drawn battle between the parties ; 
and hence it was not clear, that the clause 
of the bill enabling the eldest sons of peers 
to sit in the House of Commons was a 
violation of the articles of Union. It was 
really hard, that the eldest son of a peer 
of Scotland, subsequently created a British 
peer, should be eligible to sit for a county, 
while the son of the mere Scotch peer 
should be debarred from that privilege. 
Nor would any inconvenient increase of 
the influence of the peerage result from it; 
for though the peerage of Scotland had 
been numerous formerly, they were not so 
now. They were reduced by one half. 
The principal clause of the bill, however, 
he held to be a violation of the articles of 
the Union. The peers of Scotland had 
been held for one hundred and twenty 
years to be peers of the realm, and had 
taken their place and station as such. The 
effect of the bill would be to degrade 
them: not that he thought it a degrada- 
tion for peers to sit in the House of 
Commons, but it was a degradation to the 
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peers of Scotland to give them liberty to 
unpeer themselves, and to descend from 
the order to which they belonged. He 
was aware that men of the first blood and 
birth sat in the House of Commons, and 
that the ancestors of some of the first peers 
in their lordships’ House had come up 
from the Commons; but he thought it 
would be an anomaly to allow a peer to 
divest himself of his rank. As to the in- 
jurious effect on the independence of the 
peerage apprehended from this bill, he 
did not see any injury that could arise 
from it, the peerage of Scotland having 
been so considerably reduced by the num- 
ber of peers created British since the 
Union. There was no analogy between 
the case of Scotch and Irish Peers ; for 
many of the Irish peers were members of 
the English House of Commons before the 
Union. They, of course, would not have 
atcepted ati Irish peerage, if they were to 
be excludéd by the Irish Union from the 
parliament of the United Kingdom. Thus 
it happened, that not many of the Irish 
peers took advantage of the privilege given 
to them bythe Union. The number of 
Scotch peers who would have a chance of 
being benefitted by the proposed bill was 
not more than forty-two ; and was it worth 
while to violate the treaty of Union for 
such a small number? That treaty said, 
that sixteen representative peers should be 
elected for Scotland every general election. 
If, instead of that, they were henceforward 
to be elected for life, would not that be a 
violation of the treaty of Union? He 
wished the bill could be divided into two. 

Lord Melville said, he should oppose 
the bill in all its parts, as a direct violation 
both of the letter and spirit of the treaty 
of Union. It was as competent to their 
lordships to make a law, declaring that 
the forty-five representatives of the shires 
and boroughs should hold their seats in 
the other House for life, as it was for them 
to carry the proposed bill into a law. 
Nothing short of absolute necessity could 
justify their lordships in departing from 
the treaty of Union; and no such neces- 
sity existed. A majority of the Scotch 
peers being favourable to the measure was 
fiot a sufficient ground for passing such a 
resolution : if a single peer were against it, 
he had a right to demand that the treaty 
of Union should be adhered to. The 
measuré was against the interest of the 
peers of Scotland. It had been contended 
that not more than forty Scotch peers 
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were capable of being elected; but, until 
1782, it had been the doctrine of that 
House, that the king could not grant to a 
Scotch peer a patent of English peerage ; 
but, in that year, the doctrine was reversed, 
and twenty of the Scotch peers had been 
created peers of Great Britain, and took 
their seats in that House from such crea- 
tion. If only forty peers remained, it 
would be better for them to take their 
chance of obtaining hereditary peerages, 
than to give it up by looking for liberty to 
sit in the Commons. Besides, if they in- 
sisted on the articles of the Union, they 
might not gain much by the argument, 
for it was one of the articles, that when 
the land-tax should have risen to two mil- 
lions, Scotland should be called on to 
contribute ; yet, if the chancellor of the 
Exchequer should call on the Scotch peers 
to pay land-tax, would they not exclaim 
against such an impost, one hundred and 
twenty years after the Union? The pre- 
sent measure was not justified by néces- 
sity, not advantageous to the interests of 
the peers of Scotland, and a violation of 
the articles of the Union. He should 
therefore oppose it. 

The Earl of Lauderdale approved of 
the measure, and thought it would be 
highly advantageous to the peers of Scot- 
land to have their privileges, with respect 
to sitting in parliament, assimilated to 
those of the peers of Ireland. The mea- 
sure was founded upon the experience 
drawn from the Irish Union, and from 
seeing how well it worked with respect to 
the representative peers in that House. 
He could inform the noble viscount, with 
respect to the twenty Scotch peers put 
into that House by patents of English 
peerage, that the House had come toa 
resolution, that they should not have the 
right of voting. But, in a few years, in 
the case of a contested election, the House 
violated its own order. On that occasion 
the articles of Union were dwelt upon by 
both sides as making out their case. The 
Union had always been kept or violated 
by the hand of power, as it was found 
convenient. With respect to the propor- 
tion of the land-tax settled by the act of 
Union, it had been virtually violated by 
the imposition of the property tax. He 
had wished to resist this latter imposition 
in the court of Exchequer, as a breach of 
the articles of Union; but he could not pro- 
cure a single peer to join him in his resist- 
ance. He thought it right that the eldest 
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sons of Scotch peers should sit in the House 
of Commons. If ahy persons conceived 
that the péers would have less interest 
from their eldest sons being in the lower 
Housé, they weré much mistaken. With 
réspect to the proposed measure degrading 
the peerage, he could not conceive that a 
power of selection was a power of degra- 
dation. If he thought it degrading, he 
would not assume the power. He had 
been six years in the House of Peers, and 
had afterwards been out of it for twelve 
years; and if in that period he could have 
come into the House of Commons, he 
would have resigned his chance of being 
a representative peer of Scotland. He 
had a right to sit in the Irish parliament 
before the Union, and had he not been so 
marked a man, he would have agreed to 
what was now called a degradation, for 
the sake of sitting in the Irish House of 
Commons. The peers of Scotland ought 
to come forward in a body and claim the 
privileges enjoyed by the peers of Ireland ; 
and he trusted that they would not be 
contented, until they obtained greater ad- 
vantages than they now possessed. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the measure 
was directly opposed to the articles of 
Union. No doubt theit lordships had the 
power to alter those articles if they thought 
fit; but it would be a question whether it 
would be right to exercise it. If the mea- 
sure were to be brought forward at all, it 
should be in another shape. 

Lord Belhaven said, that after what had 
passed, he would not take the sense of 
their lordships upon the measure, but 
should coitkidet himself pledged to bring 
it forward next session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
bill was consequently lost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 17. 


Stamp Tax 1n Inp1a.] Sir James 
Mackintosh, in rising to present a petition 
from ‘ the Inhabitants of Calcutta against 
the Imposition of a Stamp Tax,” said, 
that whether he considered the place 
from which the petition came, or the 
nature of the grievances of which it com- 
plained, he felt himself borne out in stat- 
ing, that the petitioners possessed peculiar 
claims upon the attention of the House. 
In the first place, it related to a grievance 
in regard to the raising of money upon 
British subjects—a matter which was an 
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object of the highest importance: In the 
second place, the petitioners were a large 
and respectable body of individuals, whose 
characters stood as high as those ofany other 
class of persons in the British dominions, 
and who, from their present unrepre- 
sented condition, had peculiar claims 
upon the attention of the House. And; 
in the third place, it related to, and in- 
terested all, the Indian native itthabitants; 
and all the unplaced and unofficial Euro- 
pean inhabitants of Calcutta, the capital 
of a territory containing eighty millions of 
inhabitants. The object of the petition 
was to complain of the Stamp-duty which 
had been imposed, by the regulations of 
the government of India, within the last 
fourteen months. The petitioners com- 
plained of this tax, as being illegal, 
impolitic, and unjust. With respect to 
the first ground of their complaints, he 
would say nothing. It had been already 
determined, by the Superior Court of 
Justice at Calcutta, that it was legal ; and, 
if the petitioners disputed that judgment, 
they could appeal against it to the 
king in Council. With respect: to the 
Other objection, it related to the par- 
ticular operation of the duty. It had been 
stated, that they did not contribute their 
full proportion to the public burthens; 
but the petitioners denied the assertion, 
and offered to prove, that while the inha- 
bitants of Bengal paid at the rate of 5s. 
per head, the inhabitants of Calcutta paid 
at the rate of 10s. per head to the general 
taxes. The petitioners also complained of 
the injustice of the tax ; and they alleged, 
that it was peculiarly oppressive, on ac- 
count of the nature of the dealings 
amongst the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
They likewise complained, that this tax was 
a most expensive one, and that it cost 
forty-five per cent in its collection. That 
statement should also be inquired into ; 
and if it appeared that this particular tax 
was more harassing than productive, the 
substitution of some other less objection- 
able tax, merited the serious consideration 
of the House.—The Stamp-duty was the 
grievance complained of in this instance ; 
and,*though it might appear comparatively 
insignificant, they would find, by a refer- 
ence to the history of their own countiy 
that the maintenance of a similar grievance 
was often attended with fatal results. He 
did not mean to impute blame to thé 
authorities in India, or to the government 
at home; but the question was, whether 
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the British inhabitants of India should be 
called upon to bear equal burthens, before 
they had equal privileges bestowed upon 
them. It was just matter of complaint, 
that disabilities were imposed in India 
upon no man but an Englishman or an 
_ European. What was the history of 
India? For a long time utterly neglected ; 
at length forcing itself upon the attention 
of parliament ; the subject suddenly taken 
up; debated for a few hours, in a few days, 
of asession; and in the end a bargain 
passed for the lease of this great empire 
for twenty years longer. Jn the interval, 
the perpetual appearance of impatience in 
parliament interdicting the most intrepid 
member in the House from bringing the 
subject under its consideration, until per- 
haps the very day before the settling day 
between the steward and the tenant; when, 
perhaps, some increase in the rent, or a 
new settlement, was agreed to. That was 
the history of the conduct of parliament 
towards India in the successive periods of 
1773, 1783, 1794, and 1813. What 
could have been expected from such a 
system. Slow without deliberation, and 
sudden without vigour, when the subject 
came upon them, scarce a moment’s time 
was devoted to it, and consideration, 
inquiry, and meditation, were left out of 
the question. In the two first periods 
which he had mentioned, too much of 
party and personal feeling had been 
mixed up with the subject, to allow par- 
liament to come to a calm decision upon 
it. In 1794 and 1813, they were at the 
commencement and the termination of the 
most sanguinary war, in which this coun- 
try had ever been engaged. Now, for the 
first time, the opportunity was approach- 
ing, when they could give to the subject 
due and dispassionate deliberation. But 
three years now remained, ere the period 
for that discussion would arrive, and when 
the House would be called upon to de- 
termine, whether the government of India 
should be continued as it at present stood, 
or whether it should be subjected to any 
changes or modifications—the defence of 
the restrictions of which the petitioners 
complained could only be grounded upon 
their necessity to the good government of 
India. And here he was driven to discuss 
the necessity of those restrictions to the 
good government of India. No British 
subject could go out to that vast British 
territory without a licence. It was the 
only part of the world from which English- 
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men were excluded ; with the exception of 
China and Japan. When a British subject 
arrived in India, he could not quit the 
capital of the province in which he re~ 
sided, without a licence; and he wag 
confined to the single spot to which he 
had obtained leave to go. Should he go 
to any other place he was liable to be 
seized, and carried back. Unless he had 
a licence, he could not leave the district in 
which he resided; nor could he maintain a 
civil action in defence of his own rights, 
He was incapable, too, of farming without 
a licence ; nor could he, unless he pos- 
sessed a licence, be a party to any publi- 
cation. The last and most oppressive 
grievance of all was, that he was liable to 
be transported nineteen thousand miles from 
the seat of his fortune and his industry, 
and to the utter destruction of his worldly 
prospects. Here was a law imposing the 
punishment of banishment and confiscation 
without any previous trial; and, as a fur- 
ther aggravation of the grievance, no indi- 
vidual belonging to the vilest tribe in India, 
was liable to such oppressive punishment. 
He had a few words to say upon the in- 
terdiction imposed upon the press in India. 
In our West-Indian colonies, a free press 
was permitted to exist. Thus a freedom 
of discussion was confided to slaves, which 
was denied to the inhabitants of the East 
Indies. The freedom of political discus- 
sion was more necessary in India than in 
any other country in the world. It was 
the only way by which the inhabitants of 
that vast empire could make known their 
grievances. Had they a free press, it 
would waft their complaints ‘‘ from Indies 
to the pole ;”—it would bring this coun- 
try nearer to India, and make us cognizant 
of every variation in the state of feeling 
in that country. What would the House 
think of a direct law, which prevented the 
introduction of skill and capital into this 
great dependency? By the law as it at 
present existed in India, manufacturing 
industry was impeded in every way. Yet 
the cultivation of indigo, in spite of the 
discouragement given to it, had added two 
millions annually to the wealth of this 
country. Here were ample grounds for 
investigation. . The House should inquire 
into the system of restrictions and dis- 
abilities which he had mentioned, before 
it determined that the continuance of such 
a system was necessary for the well-being 
of things in India. It seemed to him that 
the system adopted for the government of 
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so extended an empire was at variance 
with all the examples hitherto known in 
the history of nations and of governments. 
It was so contrary to the dictates of com- 
mon sense and prudence, that it defied the 
most acute mind to comprehend it. He 
knew not that any investigation of the 
system could induce reasonable men to 
approve of it; but he was sure that no- 
thing but the most rigid inquiry ought to 
satisfy any reasonable man in deciding on 
the fitness of a system which was at va- 
riance with the first principles of govern- 
ment. It would, he thought, be disco- 
vered, that it had arisen out of the cir- 
cumstance of our having applied the 
maxims of factories, to the government 
of a great empire. It was on this ground 
that the East-India Company had acted. 
Interlopers excited the jealousy of a tra- 
ding company, who feared that they might 
injure them in their commercial specula- 
tions, or hurt their interests with those 
petty tyrants before whom they trembled. 
But what were the three thousand per- 
sons who had, under the late relaxation, 
found their way to India, when placed in 
competition with the good government of 
an empire containing a population of many 
millions? Should he be told, that it was 
necessary to prevent Europeans from pro- 
ceeding to India, in order that the na- 
tives might be protected from oppression ? 
If that were said, he would ask, whe- 
ther gentlemen had considered what was 
the situation of the great body of the 
Indian population? It was a country al- 
most entirely without that middle class 
of people, which connected together the 
two extreme classes of society—the poor 
and the wealthy. Could any man say, 
that in the absence of such a class, the 
poor could be protected from ovpression ? 
Who was to protect the people, if any 
of the company’s officers abused their 
power? There were, in India, no such 
guardians as a middle class—no such 
guardians as those persons who, embarked 
in trade and manufactures,— depending 
for success in business on peace and tran- 
quillity,—looking to the security of per- 
sonal property for the realization of future 
fortune; and who, being consequently 
deeply interested in the maintenance of 
order, would oppose any act that was 
likely to disturb it. If the natives wanted 
any set of men to protect them, let a body 
of Europeans be invited to that country 
to strengthen the connexion; if they 
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wished to make India invulnerable to the 
attacks of a foreign enemy, they ought 
to take the same course ; and if they wish- 
ed to reduce the expense of the govern- 
ment in India, that object would be best 
attained by peopling it with such persons 
as he had described. Therefore, he could 
not see any rational ground of apprehen- 
sion, in allowing Europeans to proceed to 
India.—Another circumstance was very 
conspicuous in our Indian legislation ; and 
it showed that this country felt all those 
fears which were inspired by the transac- 
tions that occurred in the latter part of 
the American war. The year 1784, when 
the war terminated, and 1793, when the 
charter was renewed, were not far distant ; 
and, the legislature being alarmed at what 
had occurred in America, gave to India 
an independent community, consisting 
of men of a purely civil character ;—one 
of the worst anomalies that could be ima- 
gined. There was another very striking 
point; namely, that no person had yet 
proposed to make the present government 
of India permanent. It had hitherto been 
always proposed as a lease fora term of 
years, and he did not expect, if he lived 
long enough to witness the discussions on 
the renewal of the charter, that any man 
would propose to make the present system 
permanent in India; neither did he be- 
lieve that any man would propose to have 
the expense of one great country defray- 
ed by locking up the commerce of ano- 
ther. These were things that might be 
proposed as temporary expedients; but 
which, he was convinced, would never be 
introduced as parts of a settled and per- 
manent government.—But, let the House 
well consider what were the dangers of 
governing India by temporary expedients. 
Such a system tended to lower India in 
the estimation of the British public ;—it 
tended to repel the attention of govern- 
ment and of the legislature from a depen- 
dency governed by principles different 
from those recognized in this country.— 
There were three objectionsmade to the mea- 
sure of 1813—a measure which was chiefl 

valuable for the experience it had afforded. 
In the first place, it was objected that the 
Company’s government was a good govern- 
ment, and therefore that no alteration 
was necessary. Now, he at once admitted, 
that a government conducted by men edu- 
cated as the members of a free state, and 
placed under the eyes of a metropolitan 
government like this, must possess a very 
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great advantage over an Asiatic govern- 
ment. Such a government secured life 
and liberty—such a government secured 
peace and tranquillity—such a govern- 
ment was friendly to religious toleration. 
Indeed, when he left India, every reli- 
gion was encouraged excepting only the 
Christian religion. ‘The missionaries were 
not allowed to promulgate what they con- 
ceived to be a good and true doctrine ; 
which, in his opinion, amounted to an in- 
fringement of religious liberty. There 
were jtwo great measures of government 
which prevented the improvement of India. 
The first was, heavy and excessive taxa- 
tion; the second, the shutting the doors 
of a fair ambition against the natives. 
Any relaxation of the expense of govern- 
ment—any decrease of taxation—any de- 
parture from the system of prohibition— 
would be attended with beneficial effects. 
He thought that the refusal of the aid of 
cheap native officers was impolitic. Those 
individuals remained in the country, and 
were more likely to give satisfaction to the 
inhabitants, than individuals of different 
habits and manners. Something might, 
in his opinion, be done to place the natives 
in inferior offices, with a view to their gra- 
dual improvement. He believed that 
something had been done, in that respect, 
by his right hon. friend (Mr. Wynn); but, 
in effect, the grievance remained.—There 
were two other objections made in the 
year 1813 to the measure then proposed. 
They were told,—and told, by some of 
the most celebrated men who had been 
in India, that the Hindoos were a race 
whose wants never increased, and whose 
markets would never improve for the con- 
sumption of articles of British manufac- 
ture. It was likewise asserted, that the 
introduction of Europeans into India 
would disturb, if not destroy, the peace 
and tranquillity of the country. These 
were the objections stated at the bar of 
the House by various witnesses, and sup- 
ported within the House by different mem- 
bers. But what was the fact? The first 
opinion, as to the Indian market being 
incapable of improvement, was belied by 
the most decisive evidence. During the 
seyen last years of the monopoly of the 
trade of India, the average exports 
amounted annually to 1,200,000/. and the 
imports to 4,300,000/.; whereas, in the 
last seyen years, from 1820 to the end of 
1826, the average exports amounted to 
more than 4,000,000/, and the average 
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imports to 6,800,000. The House had 
been informed, that in consequence of the 
system of partial free trade introduced in, 
1813, three thousand persons had gone to 
India, and they had been originally 
warned, that the influx of that number of 
individuals would create confusion from 
one end of India to the other. What was 
the fact? Was there any instance of dis- 
turbance or confusion? None whatever, 
In reading the travels of Dr. Heber, the 
late excellent bishop of Calcutta, who 
had shed such a glorious light on the in- 
fant Protestant establishment in India, he 
found matter that led to a directly dif- 
ferent conclusion, We had read that. 
venerable individual’s travels to different 
parts of India with much pleasure. Dr, 
Heber remarked, that English habits and 
feelings were making great progress all 
over India; and that many of the more 
ingenious articles of English industry were 
now to be found in countries where twenty 
years ago, the name of England was not 
heard or known. Dr. Heber had certainly 
said a few words against the indigo plan- 
ters; but in that instance he seemed to 
rely on information which he had received, 
rather than to have been guided by his 
own experience. But he said emphati- 
cally, that more English inhabitants were 
desirable in India. That was Dr. Heber’s 
unprejudiced opinion. So far, one of the 
objections to which he had alluded was 
completely contradicted by experience : 
the other was also contradicted, so far as 
the experiment which had been made 
would allow, There were at the time of 
the renewal of the charter, only two per- 
sons who dared to oppose the host of wit- 
nesses who predicted so many fatal conse- 
quences as the result of a free trade. The 
one was lord Grenville, to whom he only 
did bare justice when he said, that he 
combined the most comprehensive princi- 
ples with the most minute and accurate 
knowledge,— a nobleman whose under- 
standing was instructed and disciplined, 
without being narrowed or contracted, by 
the proceedings of former times,—a no- 
bleman to whom the maxim of the an- 
cient sage might well be applied, that he 
continued to learn as he grew old. With 
respect to the other individual, no tribute 
need to be paid to him beyond the men- 
tion of his name. He alluded to Mr. 
Rickards, who had been long in India, 
but who strongly advocated the principles 
of free trade, With that manliness and 
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integrity, which belonged to his character, ' 


he predicted that the alarms which were 
gpread abroad at.the time would be found 
to be wholly groundless; and that pre- 
diction had been verified to the letter. 
The names of lord Grenville and Mr. 
Rickards stood alone—the principle which 
they maintained was adopted; but in a 
narrow and confined manner.—Now, the 
only question to which he entreated the 
attention of the House was this—whether 
it was not fit to begin, even now, to in- 
quire into this subject,—to begin early, in 
order that they might proceed slowly,— 
to begin betimes, in order that they should 
no more make India a disgraceful prize in 
a scuffle between contending factions. He 
thought that if the House took up this pe- 
tition, and a committee were appointed to 
inquire into the situation of the English 
population of India, the subject lay in so 
narrow a compass, that its consideration 
would not occupy much time? If they 
even found it impossible to do any thing 
in the matter at present, still their having 
noticed the subject, would be a pledge, 
that parliament intended to sift this ques- 
tion, in all its views and bearings. Be- 
sides, the committee might be usefully 
employed in drawing up an outline of in- 
quiry, for a future and more extensive ex- 
amination. He would move, ‘ That this 
petition be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Mr. Wynn said, he could not help doubt- 
ing whether his right hon. friend, if a se- 
lect committee were appointed, would be 
able, in the slightest degree, to obtain the 
objects enumerated in his speech. The 
petition simply pointed out the objections 
which the petitioners entertained, with re- 
spect to the stamp regulations of Cal- 
cutta ; and it called on the House to pass 
a declaratory act, denying the right of the 
government of India to frame such a regu- 
lation. That being the scope of the peti- 
tion, he doubted whether a committee ap- 
pointed to consider its prayer, could in- 
quire into the various objects mentioned 
by his right hon. friend. He admitted, 
however, that the subjects introduced by 
his right hon, friend were well worthy the 
attentive consideration of the House ; and 
he trusted that, at a proper time, due at- 
tention would be paid to them. He now 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to a particular point, which his right hon. 
friend seemed to think of no importance 
whatever. Now, he contended that, by a 
clause of the 53rd of George 3rd, the go- 
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vernment had a right to impose this tax. 
The Supreme Court had decided, that the 
regulation was perfectly legal; and he was 
informed by his hon. friend, who was, 
when the act was drawn up, Secretary to 
the Board of Control, that this particular 
clause was introduced for the purpose of 
sanctioning duties of this very kind. The 
act was to be explained by its words; and, 
looking at them fairly, as well as consi- 
dering the acknowledgment of his hon. 
friend, he thought that the construction 
which had been put upon those words in 
India was right. This tax was certainly 
less detrimental than many others; and, 
he must observe, that the East-India go- 
vernment had said, that from the pressure 
of the late wars upon their resources, 
they were unable to spare any portion of 
their revenue, and that, consequently, 
they were unable to remove this tax. He 
could not conceive on what principle 
it was said, that it was unjust that the in- 


| habitants of Calcutta should be called upon 


to pay any portion of this tax, when it was 
recollected, that they went out well know- 
ing that they were subject to the provisions 
of this act. But he would go into a more 
general consideration of the question. 
Most certainly he did not concur in the 
act of the 53rd of the late king. On the 
contrary, he was one of the few who were 
anxious that it should be limited to a 
shorter time, in order that a less remote 
opportunity might be given to the parlia- 
ment of taking the state of India under 
their consideration, and of turning their 
attention to that most important topic, 
how extensive, or in how limited a degree, 
the trade of India should be thrown open. 
He heartily wished that the House had 
concurred with this view; but it had not: 
it had granted these powers to the East- 
India Company for twenty-one years, by 
an act which would not expire till 1834. 
Until that time, therefore, they were pre- 
cluded from legislating on this subject.— 
What his right hon. friend had touched 
upon was, the absence of power of trans- 
mission to India, without previous appli- 
cation and licence; but this was one of 
the provisions of the act, which they could 
not fairly touch, until the charter had ex- 
pired. It was one of the conditions on 
which the East India Company had made 
the bargain which existed between them 
and the public. At the same time, how- 
ever, he could state, that since this act 
had passed, these permissions had become 
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gradually extended. In 1825, the num- 
ber of applications of persons wishing to 
go to India was nine hundred and forty- 
three. Of this number, the directors had 
complied with seven hundred and forty- 
three. Forty-one cases had come before 
the Board of Control, in which applica- 
tions which had been refused by the di- 
rectors were granted. There remained, 
therefore, one hundred and fifty-nine to 
whom permission had been refused. Now, 
great part of those who had experienced 
refusais had met with them because they 
were unable to show that they had any 
reasonable chance of obtaining a liveli- 
hood when they reached India, and who 
might, consequently, put the Company to 
the expense of supporting them. In many 
cases, too, it was wished to carry out Eu- 
ropean servants, and persons who were in- 
tended as clerks in mercantile houses. 
The principle on which many such appli- 
cations were refused was this—that those 
situations were occupied by half castes, 
whom a system of policy, which he must 
call an unjust and mistaken one, had for 
a long time subjected to rigorous exclu- 
sions. From this fact, he thought it hard, 
that the Europeans should infringe this 
employment also, and establish a mono- 
poly of this means of gaining an honest 
livelihood. Latterly, however, these re- 
strictions had been departed from, and 
permission had been granted, on the ap- 
plication of any respectable house. In 
every instance in which it could be shown 
that there was a power of furnishing em- 
ployment, licences had been given. But 
this was not all. Persons had gone out 
there in merchant vessels, who had not 
wished to return ; and he might say, that 
there were full as many residing in India 
under the permission of the local govern- 
ment, as had gone from England under li- 
cences from the Directors and fromthe Board 
of Control. Such was the course which had 
been pursued.—He hoped there would be a 
much more extensive communication be- 
tween Europeans and India ; but he regret- 
ted to say, there must be a continuance of 
thesamestrict regulations. He held it abso- 
lutely necessary that the inhabitants of In- 
dia should be protected. India must not be 
held solely as a means of wealth to Eng- 
land. They had a higher duty to perform, 
in providing for the security and happiness 
of the inhabitants. He wished that he 
could agree with his right hon. friend in 
what had fallen from him on the subject 
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of the intercourse between the inhabitants 
of India and the Europeans. He was 
sorry to say, if he looked back to all higt 
tory—if he investigated the character and 
conduct of his own countrymen—that 
he was obliged to come to this conclu- 
sion, that the more free the government 
was at home, the more persons who had 
been used to such a government held others 
who had not the happiness of enjoying 
the same privileges in contempt—the more 
they abused their feelings, and despised a 
condition which they ought rather to com- 
miserate. Though this might not be a 
commonly-received doctrine, yet certainly 
he held it. He believed that if India were 
subject to persons who had been under a 
despotic government at home, they would 
be treated much better than by those who 
had enjoyed the blessings of a free govern- 
ment. In the minds of the latter, the con- 
dition of the people of India would be sure 
to generate contempt. Look at Sparta. 
Was there ever a more free government ? 
Were there ever more severe masters than 
the Spartans? Look at Rome, and they 
would find the same thing to have been 
the case there. He perfectly concurred 
with his right hon. friend, that it was wise 
to blend the conquered and the con- 
querors ; but the system which had been 
hitherto pursued would render the course 
pointed out by his right hon. friend ex- 
tremely unsafe, until years of experience 
and preparation had undone the mischiefs 
that had already been effected. There 
existed strong prejudices—prejudices of 
colour, of religion, and of habits. He did 
not mean to argue, that habits of whatever 
kin¢d must last for ever. Habits were the 
offspring of civilization and legislation ; 
but what his right hon. friend wished to 
do must be effected gradually? It could 
not be done precipitately.—His right hon. 
friend had stated two great inconveniences 
which prevailed in India. The one was 
great taxation; the other, shutting the 
door to ambition. His right hon. friend 
appeared to think, that much might be 
done by employing a cheaper description 
of officers ; but this he should be sorry to 
do; for, habituated as these persons had 
been for centuries to habits of corruption, 
he was convinced that the experiment 
would be dangerous. Much, however, 
might be done by the admission of natives, 
and thereby offering objects for their am- 
bition. He differed altogether from those 
who thought that they could never hope 
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for impartial justice at the hands of the 
natives of India. It ought to be recol- 
lected, that no temptations to honest am- 
bition and to the exercise of just impar- 
tiality had ever been held out to the na- 
tives. He hoped that the remissions in 
those restrictions and exclusions upon the 
native inhabitants of India, which had 
taken place within the last few years, would 
become more extensive ; that the natives 
would receive employment in a greater de- 
gree; and that they would at length arrive | 
at situations of trust and emolument. He | 
believed that much had been effected by | 
the government of sir T. Monro, and that 
other presidencies also had not been with- 
out improvements. He was certain, too, 
that there was no object nearer the heart 
of his noble friend who had lately been in- 
vested with the government of India, than 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
nativesof India. He must submitto his right 
hon. friend if it be possible, on so limited a 
question as this of stamp regulations, to 
ingraft the general extensive question, of 
what restrictions were advisable on the 
commercial and other intercourse between 
this country and India, He had no wish 
that there should be any unnecessary post- 
ponement; but, by commencing the in- 
quiry now, would they not be likely to fa- 
tigue the attention of the House and of 
the country, and thereby to injure the 
question? His idea was this—the charter 
would expire in 1834; and the year 1830 
suggested itself to him as the time at which 
the inquiry should be instituted. This 
would give three years for inquiry and 
legislation, and one year for carrying into 
effect whatever regulations the parliament 
might think proper to impose. He could 
not agree, that any inquiry into the sub- 
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to be instituted at a time which would 
give opportunities of communication with 
India, and afterwards of candidly and dis- 
passionately discussing that evidence. As 
to the argument which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had founded on equality, he surely 
could not have forgotten how different the 
rights of Englishmen were who lived be- 
yond the ditch of Calcutta. However, he 
was free to confess that he did not think 
the legality of the tax worth talking about. 
He took the condition of the Indian com- 
munity to be so important, that all techni- 
calities ought to be waved when they came 
to investigate the complaints of that com- 
munity. It had been said, that this was 
a narrow petition; but did it not com- 
plain that they were debarred from meet- 
ing together to petition against taxes, 
which they had no representatives to 
object to for them? Calcutta might be 
looked upon as the centre of a population 
of seventy or eighty millions. Its popula- 
tion was greater than that of Paris, and 
almost as great as thatof London. Ought 
not the complaints of such an extensive 
community of natives and Europeans to be 
listened to with attention? The refusal 
of the government at Calcutta to allow 
the petitioners to assemble for the purpose 
of applying to that House, was the great- 
est instance of oppression he ever heard 
of. They did, however, meet in defiance 
of the threats which had been held out. 
Ail that the inhabitants of Calcutta asked 
was, not to be taxed without having an 
opportunity of being heard. The people 
of England had at least the semblance of 
this privilege, and why were not those of her 
colonies to be held entitled to it? In 
1813, on the renewal of the Company’s 


‘charter, one distinct provision had been, 


ject of this petition was necessary. If it ' that the people of Calcutta should not be 
were illegal, the petitioners might appeal | taxed unless with the approbation of the 
to the Privy Council ; where the highest | Board of Control and Board of Directors. 
legal authorities of the land would decide | {f that provision had any meaning at all, 
what the real construction of the act was. | it meant that the people of Calcutta 
As to the policy of the measure, he thought | should not have taxes imposed upon them 
the duty by no means unfair. It was a | without the right of appeal: and, on the 
duty on commercial stamps imposed upon | part of the people of Calcutta, he claimed 
a rich society of merchants, and he knew | its fulfilment. The systém pursued in In- 





of no fairer object of taxation. dia was a wrong one:—wrong, both as 

| regarded ourselves at home, and the peo- 
ple abroad whom we governed. He hap- 
pened to have in his possession a curious 
document, which contained the opinions 
expressed by our great enemy Buonaparte, 
upon the subject of colonial government, 
The words had been used by the empe~ 

22 


Mr. Hume said, he would make a few | 
observations upon the concluding part of | 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech. The | 
right hon. gentleman said, he thought the | 
period too early for inquiry ; but, if evi-_ 
dence was to be the rule on which that | 
House was to proceed, the inquiry ought | 

VOL, XIX, 
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ror, in the course of a discussion upon 
French colonial affairs; and their tenor 
was as follows :—‘‘ With respect to foreign 
colonies, it is fit to govern them with 
energy; but there can be no energy where 
there is not justice. To this end it is 
necessary that the government at home 
should be informed of every thing that 
passes, and hear the statements of all par- 
ties aggrieved or concerned ; for it is not 
sufficient merely to do that which is right ; 
men must know that their claims are heard 
and their interests attended to; and this 
cannot be the case unless they feel that 
they have the power of making themselves 
heard. If the councils of a state were 


composed of angels or gods, who had the , 


power of intuitively comprehending and 
deciding all questions rightly, it would 
signify nothing, unless the colonists were 
assured that their own statements and re- 
presentations were heard and taken into 
consideration.” 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies had 
been still in his place, and in a condition 


to carry those golden principles into exe- | 


cution. 
acted upon ? 
reverse of them, in all its bearings. 


But, what was the system now 
It proceeded upon the very 
The 


press was stifled; every means of commu- | 


nication were checked; and upon every 
question that arose in India, the rulers ob- 
stinately rejected all information, but that 


which reached them through their own of- | 


ficial channels. The people of this country 
were no less interested than those of India 
in a reform of this state of affairs ; and he 
fully agreed that it was not an hour too 
early to come even now to a consideration 
of the East-India Company’s charter. 
Lord Ashley said, that no man could be 


more alive than he was to the propriety of | 


doing every thing for our fellow-subjects in 
India which could be done for the people 
of this country, but complaints had been 
brought forward on the other side, which 
were void of reasonable foundation. It 
was difficult to make taxation palatable ; 
and to the stamp duty considerable dislike 
appeared to be entertained. But many 
circumstances had been dwelt upon as 
grievances, which, in point of fact, could 
not be considered as taxes at all. For in- 
stance, lotteries could not be called a di- 
rect tax. 
them the goverament laid out in cleansing 
and beautifying the city of Calcutta. The 
portage and harbourage dues also did not 
defray the expenses attendant upon the 


He wished that the late | 


But all that was gained by | 
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maintenance of the ports and harbours. 
Again, canal-tolls could not properly be 
considered as levies amounting to taxa~ 
tion; but the fact was, that these tolls 
did not pay the expense of keeping the 
canals in repair. It was said, that the 
tax thus levied was a poor pitiful tax, not 
producing more than 100,000/. per annum. 
Now, the less the contribution by these in- 
dividuals, the less reason had they to com- 
plain ; especially when it was recollected 
how extremely wealthy this capital of cen- 
tral India was, Yet, as it was said that the 
debt, contracted by reason of the Burmese 
war, was in amount 340,000/., thecontribu- 
tion of the inhabitants of Calcutta, forming 
nearly one third of that debt, could not be 
considered unimportant. It was argued 
by the people of Calcutta, that they en- 
joyed nothing in right of their contribution 
in this instance. What! was it nothing that 
they were protected in peace and quiet- 
ness, and in the enjoyment of unyestricted 
‘commerce with the natives and the other 
presidencies throughout that vast country ? 
Such was the wealth that the ;sayerag now 
| complaining had acquired under the pre- 
sent system, that about three years ago, 
‘six opulent mercantile houses united to- 
gether, and invested not less than six 
‘millions of rupees in a speculation, con- 
nected with the Burmese war, from which 
they derived proportionate profits. To 
prove that what had been alleged as to 
‘the scale of duties being unfair, he would 
remind the House, that there was scarcely 
‘any duties imposed on imports higher than 
51. per cent, whilst in this country they 
_were frequently from 15/. to 33/. per cent. 
| The article of spirits, on which a consider- 
able profit accrued, was charged mode- 
rately ; and even French brandy, on which 
here we paid 19s. per gallon, was subject 
only to a duty of 6d. Upon the whole, 
he would contend, that the people of Cal- 
‘cutta enjoyed under their present form of 
‘government such peace and protection, 
and so many inestimable advantages, that 
they had no reason to complain; and, as 
|far as respected taxation, he saw so little 
reason to think that they ought not to be 
put on a footing with the natives, that he 
‘felt the right hon. gentleman had made 
| out no case whatever. 
| Mr. Trant said, he had long been resi- 
dent amongst the British merchants in 
| Calcutta, and was satisfied that no class 
of men possessed greater advantages, or 
ihad less to compiain of; than those per- 
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sons who were 60 loud in their complaints. {thought that the legislature ought to 
With respect to the inconveniences, also, | postpone to an indefinite period the con- 
felt by others residing in the presidencies at | sideration of that most important question 
a distance, the hon. member for Mon- | which arose out of the circumstances of 
trose had been misinformed. He had rea-|the new settlers in India—their trade, 
son to believe that there was not an in- | Jaws, and general polity. At what par- 
digo planter, who was not possessed, in | ticular time that inquiry should be com- 
his own right, of land. They had heard | menced, he was not prepared to say; but 
allusions made to the supposed apprehen- | the earliest time was unquestionably the 
sion entertained by the directors, of the | best. Possibly the next session, or the 
consequences of colonization. No such | one immediately after that, might be the 
dread was entertained. Persons who were | most remote period to which sach an in- 
so disposed, and had capital, were allowed | quiry could be postponed. That would 
to go out with their families. The fact bring them not far from the year 1833—a 
was, that India was fast becoming a co- | period likely to prove of the highest mo- 
lony. | ment to the interests and happiness of the 
Mr. Astedl said, that this was the case | inhabitants of British India. As to the 
of petitioners who were merchants of Cal- | immediate question before the House, he 
cutta, complaining of certain duties im- | did not feel disposed to deliver any opinion 
posed upon stamps, which they denounced | upon the legality of the impost of which 
as illegal and impolitic. As to the im-/the petitioners complained. If the au- 
policy of those duties, he would remind | thorities in India had acted illegally, the 
the House, that the governor and council | parties aggrieved had their remedy in a 
had actually, of late years, remitted several ; Court of Law. If the case were in some 
duties and taxes. The happiness of the | degree doubtful, a remedy by means of 








people of Calcutta had gone hand in hand 
with their commercial wealth and pros- 
perity. The complaints put forth by those 
who styled themselves the advocates of 
India, were extremely ill-founded. He 
contended for the legality of the impost 
which had been petitioned against, and 
vindicated generally the government of 
the East-India Company. There was no 
real impediment, he observed, to British 
settlers going out to India; for none able 
and willing to be of use there were re- 


fused the facilities of going out. The | 


hon, member then proceeded to notice 
the demand for a free press, which he 
strenuously combatted, and concluded by 
expressing his determination to resist the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. Brougham said, that rather than 
that nothing should be done, in conse- 
quence of the representations contained 
in the present petition, he would consent 
to the referring the whole matter to a 
committee; for if that reference were at- 
tended with no other good effect, it would 
at least let in light upon the affairs of 
India. It was therefore that he would, 
if his right hon. friend pressed the ques- 
tion to a division, certainly vote with him ; 
at the same time, he fully agreed with 
those who thought that that was not the 
most convenient period of the session to 
enter upon questions of such magnitude. 


He differed altogether with those who 


| Courts of Law, was still within the reach 
of the suffering parties; and, finally, by 
means of the Courts of Appeal in this 
country, with a view to the settlement of 
the question. It was only in case it 
appeared to be so doubtful, that the 
Courts of Law could not decide it, that 
parliament should be moved to pass a 
declaratory act, for the purpose of putting 
an end to all uncertainty. The late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control had 
called the attention of the House to what 
he conceived to have been the intention of 
ithe legislature in passing the act under 
which these Stamp duties had been 
ilevied. If it were the intention of the 
framers of that act to authorise the 
several presidencies to impose taxes of 
that nature, an instance never came under 
his observation of a more unsuccessful 
attempt to convey in language the views 
or intentions of any legislative body. He 
would not say that the Court of Calcutta 
had come to an erroneous decision, but he 
did hope that, in the event of any future 
legislation upon that subject, an attempt 
would be made to adopt language more 
clearly expressive of the intention of the 
legislature. The question which his right 
hon, friend had brought under the con- 
sideration of the House was nothing less 
than whether half a miilion of the inha- 
bitants of India had or had not great 
reason to complain, and whether or not 
2Z2 
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parliament would turn a deaf ear to their 
representations. He could not but express 
the satisfaction conveyed to his mind by 
the course which the present discussion 
had taken: and he looked with hope to the 
results of those deliberations which he 
anticipated when the House should grapple 
with that extensive subject. He did not 
conceive that a free press would be a 
panacea for the evils which afflicted India ; 
but he did conceive that a free press exist- 
ing in connexion with the privilege of 
public meetings and a free exercise of the 
right of petitioning, would tend greatly to 
alleviate no inconsiderable portion of those 
evils. It was extremely gratifying, in the 
present discussion, to observe that there 
were no extravagant prejudices to combat. 
It was gratifying likewise to observe the 
prevalence of those liberal and enlightened 
Opinions, which left no apprehensions of 
danger, whenever the question came in a 
more ample form before the House. It 
was upon that acconnt, that he thought 
there would be no risk in leaving the 
matter in the hands of his majesty’s 
government until the ensuing session. 
At the same time, if his right hon. friend 
was determined to press the question to a 
division, he would not refuse his vote. 

Mr. Courtenay could not positively speak 
as to what he might have said sixteen years 
before, but he conscientiously believed 
that it was intended by the clauseih ques- 
tion to give to the presidencies the power 
of taxation to as great an extent as possible, 
subject to the control of the directors. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
not only the directors, but the government, 
had led them to believe, that an open 
trade was to be established with India. 
He could take on himself to say, having 
then filled the situation he had lately 
held, that this was not the opinion of 
either the directors or the government. 
It was not the opinion of lord Bucking- 
ham or Mr. Sullivan, or any of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Control: it was not 
the opinion of the humble individual who 
was then addressing them, nor was it the 
tendency of any advice he had ever given; 
and he might say, it would not be the 
tendency of any advice he might give in 
future, though the measures he should 
recommend, and hope to see carried into 
execution, would be to give liberal facilities 
to trade. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that of the 
policy of this tax, and of its justice he 
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meant tosay nothing. He had never read 
a petition more distinct in its objects, 
more clear in its premises, and more de- 
cisive in its prayer. The premises were, 
that this tax, and all this class of taxes were 
not legally imposed, and that the local 
government had no power to impose them. 
On these grounds, the petitioners prayed, 
that the House would pass a declaratory 
law, stating, that to impose them was 
illegal. This was the substance of the 
petition which his right hon. friend pro- 
posed to refer to a select committee ; but, 
if the petitioners were right in their pre- 
mises, this was not granting, but evading 
the prayer of their petition. He would 
say further, that if it were asclearly illegal 
to impose these taxes as the petitioners 
stated, there was no occasion to pass a de- 
claratory law. If it were legal to impose 
this, or even if the legality were doubtful, it 
was not customary to refer questions of 
doubtful law to the decision of a committee. 
If, however, the tax was strictly legal, 
as in his opinion it was, there was no pre- 
tence for granting the prayer of the 
petition; and still less was there any 
ground for founding on that prayer any 
subsequent measure. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he was sure that 
every member had listened with satisfaction 
to the speech of the noble lord, who had, 
he believed, for the first time, at any 
considerable length, addressed the House. 
That noble lord had evinced a knowledge 
of his subject that did him the greatest 
honour ; and he had also evinced an extent 
of information which might prove highly 
serviceable to his country. He hailed the 
expression of liberal sentiments which had 
that night been elicited, as an auspicious 
commencement of a series of discussions 
which, he trusted, would terminate in the 
adoption of a wise and beneficial system of 
government in India, in the hope that 
measures of relief, of wisdom, of sound 
policy, would not be hereafter resisted, he 


| consented to withdraw his motion, and 


would content himself for the present with 
intimating an intention of bringing the 
situation of India before parliament in the 
course of next session. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Britisn Suiprinc Interest.] General 
Gascoyne wished to call the attention of 
the House to what the real nature of his 
motion was; because it had been much 
misunderstood, both in that House and 
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out of it. With that view he must 
begin to state what the nature of it was 
not. It was not a general inquiry into 
the state of trade; nor did he mean to 
argue itas a commercial, but as an ab- 
stract naval question. He should do so, 
not because he thought that those whose 
cause he had advocated last year were less 
deserving of relief, but because, having 
failed last year, he would not presume to 
bring forward the same question so soon 





after he had been defeated. He was con- 
fident that the distress of those interests | 
which he had then advocated was as 
great now as then; and that if there was 
any difference, it was that their distress 
was greater than before. The principal 
argument against him was, that there had 
been a redundancy of shipping which led 
to great speculation, and that speculation 
to great distress. Now, if he could prove 
that such redundancy did not exist, the 
inferences drawn from that redundancy 
must be abandoned.—He would now treat 
the subject as an abstract naval question, | 
abstaining as much as possible from the | 
commercial question. The first consider- | 
ation that presented itself was, whether 
the shipping of this country had or had | 
not decreased. In all former periods, the 
employment of ships and shipping had in- 
creased after war. Looking back to the 
period of 1763, he found there was no in- | 
stance in that, or in any of the intermedi- 
ate wars, up to the period of the last war, 
in which, taking an average of five years, 
the shipping had not annually increased 
after the war. But that had unfortunately | 
ceased to be the case after the jate war. 
He would prove, on the contrary, that the 
employment of shipping and men had an- 
nually diminished. In the year ending 
the 5th January, 1817, the returns were— 


Ships and Shipping. Tonnage. Seamen. 
1817 .. 25,864 .. 2,078,400 .. 178,000 
1822 .. 23,199 .. 2,050,944 .. 166,333 


During that time there had been a consi- 
derable increase in the imports and ex- 
ports to the amount of 8,000,000/. or 
9,000,0007.—What he next wished to im- 
press upon the attention of the House was, 
a comparison of the last two years, taking 
in the whole of the British empire, includ- 
ing the colonies. In the year ending 5th 
January, 1827, the returns were— 


Tonnage. 





Ships and Shipping. Seamen. 


1827 .. 24,625 .. 2,635,000 .. 167,636 
1828 .. 23,195 .. 2,460,500 .. 151,415 
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That statement referred to the whole of 
the British empire; when that’ which 
formed the basis of her naval establish- 
ment was diminished, in the reverse pro- 
portion to the increase of her trade. It 
had been said on a former occasion, that 
if the interests of commerce and naviga- 
tion should happen to clash, there was no 
doubt but that the preference should be 
given to navigation, as it was upon that 
that our existence asa naval power and 
the retention of our colonies must depend. 
He would next call the attention of the 
House to the statement in the returns, as 
it affected the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not including the co- 
lonies. ‘This statement was as follows :— 
Ships and Shipping. Seamen. 
1826 .... 20,409 .... 149,894 
1827 .... 19,035 .... 130,494 


It appeared from the above statement, 
that there was in the last of these years a 
diminution of one thousand four hundred 
and thirty-four ships, and nineteen thou- 
sand four hundred seamen. He should 
be told to look at the note under that 
statement, which stated that many of the 
vessels that remained on the list had long 
ceased to be in existence; but, when the 
ship was broken up, did they throw the 
men overboard ? The argument of 1827 
was, that the great quantity of shipping 
had led to speculation; but it was now 
stated as a fact, that the number of ships 
was not so great as had been relied on in 
that argument. But he would ask why, 
if the number of ships had increased, was 
the number of men diminished? They 
had always multiplied at the rate of six 
men to one hundred tons, and they still took 
their statement on the old criterion ; but, he 
would maintain, that there were not five 
men to one hundred tons, and that, upon 
the whole estimate, there was a decrease 
of upwards of forty thousand men. He 
would show that now there was not in ge- 
neral more than four men to one hundred 
tons, and never more than five. The 
statements, therefore, upon which govern- 

ment had gone must be incorrect. The 

error of the statement would appear dis- 
tinctly on referring to the Sixpenny Duty 

Office. Everyseaman employed, whether 
an apprentice or not, was obliged to pay 

6d. a month towards the support of Green- 

wich hospital. Upon the arrival of any 

vessel in port, the captain was obliged to 

deliver upon oath a list of the crew, speci- 
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fying the length of time that each had 
served. He knew of no better criterion 
than this. It appeared from the Six- 
penny Duty Office, that they had ouly 
coliected from a hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand, two hundred and seventy-four men. 
The calculation was, that every seaman on 
an average was employed eight months in 
the year, and paid 4s. duty; but it ap- 
peared from the return, that there was a 
reduction of 1,100/. or 1,200/. in the last 
year as compared with the former. Look- 
ing at all the accounts, it would be found 
that there was a diminution of from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand seamen since 
the war. It was a matter worthy of serious 
consideration, that while our shipping 
trade to the East Indies, and the trade of 
the colonies was increasing, our British 
shipping trade was rapidly declining. In 
1816, just after the war, America had only 
ninety-one thousand tons of shipping en- 
gaged in her intercourse with this country. 
In 1826, it had increased to a hundred 
and eighty-five thousand tons. In 1816, 


our shipping engaged in the American | 


trade amounted to forty-five thousand tous. 
In 1826, it was reduced to thirty-seven 
thousand tons; while, in the same time, 
the shipping of America had more than 
doubled. This was an important fact, and 


deserved serious attention; for there was | 


little doubt, that if there should be a ge- 


neral war, America would be pitted against | 


us. If they looked to the difference in 


the number of men employed, it would be | 


found that there had been an increase in 


the number of seamen employed by Ame- | 
rica of sixteen thousand two hundred, | 


while there had been adiminution in those 
employed in the shipping trade of the 
united kingciom of sixteen thousand four 
hundred. Thus, whatever was the state 
of the trade with the colonies and fo- 
reign countries, he found a most alarming 
diminution in the number of men in the 
shipping trade in the united kingdom; 
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of our ship-owners were such, that they 
were obliged to diminish the wages to the 
lowest possible scale. He would conclude 
with moving, ‘‘ That it appears by the 
Navigation Statements contained in the 
annual Finance Accounts of the present 
year, now before this House, that there 
were registered for the British empire, 
Ships or vesesls. Tonnage. Seamen. 

1896 .... 24,625.. 2,635,644. . 167,636 
1827 .... 23,195.. 2,460,500. .151,415 
beingadi- 
minution of 1,430 175,144 16,221 

“ Also it appears, in the same account, 
that the ships registered for the United 
Kingdom in the year 
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Ships or vessels. Tonnage. Seamen. 
1826 .. 20,469 .. 2,381,069 .. 149,894 
1827 .. 19,035 .. 2,150,464 .. 130,494 
being a diminution in the trade or em- 
ployment of shipping registered, of 1,434 
ships, 221,464 tonnage, and 19,400 sea- 
men, 

“That this House cannot view this di- 
minution without concern, and will next 
session inquire into the causes thereof.” 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if he did not 





follow the hon. general into detail in the 
statement which he had delivered to the 
| House, it was not from any disrespect to 
_bim, or because he undervalued the ims 
| portance of the subject ; but because he 
| considered the present period was too late 
| in the session to enter upon the subject 
| with the hope of any practical result. It 
| was the intention of his right hon. col- 
| league and himself to go into a full consi- 
_deration of the subject during the recess. 
| It was impossible that either he or his right 
_hon. colleague could have sat so long in the 
| House, and voted so often on these mat- 
‘ters, without having formed an opinion 
| upon them; but as members were some- 
_times impressed with opinions formed 
| by party connexions, it was the intention 


| of himself and his right hon. friend, the 


and, whatever might be said, it was a fact, | President of the Board of Trade, to take 
that that which was the basis of our naval | a review of, and to make up their minds on, 
power was gradually diminishing. It was | the whole system of our trade and naviga- 


a fact which could not be denied, that con- 
siderable numbers of our men were em- 





tion, as if they had never before given an 
opinion upon them, and as if their minds 


ployed in the shipping of America. He | were, as respected them, a sheet of blank 
thought it was not too much to state them | paper. If he were to enter into any con- 
at twenty thousand. The reason of this | troversy on the question at present, it 
preference among our men for the Ameri- | would, he conceived, interfere with that 
can service was, that the Americans gave | dispassionate view of the subject which it 
much better wages. In fact, the losses | was their intention to take; and, there- 


sustained in the carrying trade by some | fore, instead of going now into a diseussion, 
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he would move the previous question. If 
the hon. general had made out a case, 
showing that the decay of our commercial 
marine was likely to have an immediate 
and injurious effect on the service of the 
royal navy, the House would be bound to 
act, but he had made out no such case. 
The course which he took of pledging the 
House to the consideration of the subject 
next year was one which could answer no 
practical effect. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the right hon. 
gentleman, the Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, had objected to the motion 
of the gallant general, that it offered 
no practical plan to the House. This, he 
conceived, was no answer to the motion. 
He contended, that the House was bound 
to entertain it. After the treatment which 
the shipowners had received last year, it 
was too much to say, that there was now 
no ground whatever for receiving the mo- 
tion before them. But the right hon. 
gentleman had told them, that he and his 
colleague would give the subject their best 
attention during the recess, and would in- 
quire whether the statement made was 
founded on fact. He was glad to hear 
this, as far as it went; but it should be 
recollected, that these were the assertions 
of men in office, who might not be in of- 
fice next year. He appealed to the expe- 
rience of the mutations in the government 
for the last eighteen months, whether 
much reliance could be placed on the de- 
claration of a minister in one session, that 
he would take a certain course in the next. 
He would not go into any lengthened de- 
tail, but there were a few remarks which 
he felt it necessary to make. Instead of 
looking at the number of vessels employed, 
a better criterion of the state of our trade 
would be, to see what was the situation of 
the building trade, and whether the num- 
ber of vessels built was on the increase or 
decline—whether steps were taken to 
supply the places of those which were 
going to decay. The ships already built 
were obliged to be used, at a profit or 
otherwise, to prevent their rotting in docks ; 
but men did not build new ships, unless a 
prospect of employment was held out. 
Now, what was the state of ship-building 
in the last three years? In 1826, the 


number was one thousand five hundred 
and thirty-nine; in 1827, one thonsand 
seven hundred and ninety; and in 1828, 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-five. 
It also appeared thatin 1825, the total num- 
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ber of vessels registered in Great Britain, 
exclusive of Ireland, was twenty-two thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-three ; in 
1826, it was twenty-six thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-four; and in 1827, thenum- 
ber amounted to twenty-one thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety--nine. Here 
was an apparent diminution; and in Ire- 
land, there was likewise a considerable 
falling off, during the last year. In refer- 
ence to the present subject, he might ad- 
vert to what had been said upon the corn 
question, with respect to a protection; as 
the same principle was, in his opinion, 
applicable to either. They had inquired 
at what price the corn-growers would be 
able to produce their corn. Now, he 
would never admit, that one class of the 
community was entitled to a protection 
which would be denied to another. In 
such an inquiry they ought particularly to 
guard against being led away by looking to 
the number of vessels employed, while the 
number that had been built was not taken 
into their calculation. Those who had 
a property in the vessels employed were 
losing money every day. This question 
had been last year brought before the House 
under very disadvantageous circumstances ; 
as it was imprudently mixed up with political 
considerations. Certain misguided friends 
of the measure had thought proper to 


| throw out insinuations against a right hon. 


gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), which the 
ship-owners were far from imputing to 
him. The very utmost that the respect- 
able portion of that body had ever attri- 
buted to the right hon. member, was a mis- 
take of judgment. Thus far doing him 
justice, he would tell the House not to 
suffer themselves to be carried away by 
liis eloquence, when he sought to prevail 
on them to refuse a consideration to such 
a subject. Government were prone to 
turn a willing ear to applications from 
other quarters, although they did not show 
the same favour in this instance. During 
the present session they had pronounced, 
that there was no ground for inquiry res 
specting the wool trade, and yet they had 
granted one. This they did, hoping to 
satisfy the landed interest, but the landed 
interest would never be satisfied. If the 
resolution should not be acceded to now, 
he trusted they would, next session, appoint 
a committee of inquiry. He must ever 
deprecate the bad policy of the reciprocity 
system. While the country was guided 





by this principle, the great states on the 
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continent, and on the other side of the 
Atlantic, were pursuing a system of exclu- 
sion: towards ourselves. Such was the 
ambition of America to gain a maritime 
ascendancy, that it was rare to see a Bri- 
tish flag in the ports of the United States, 
how common soever their vessels now 
were in the harbours of Great Britain. In 
saying this, he was not actuated by any 
feeling of jealousy with respect to that 
country; but he thought we ought to have 
a paramount regard for the interests of our 
own. During the last discussion, he had 
heard much from the hon. member for 
Dover, that excited his surprise ; but there 
was only a single assertion to which he 
was now inclined to adyert. It had been 
said, that a vessel for British service could 
be built as cheaply in England as it could 
be abroad. This he distinctly denied ; for 
a more unfounded allegation was never 
made within those walls. He had lately 
seen a letter mentioning, that an oak-built 
vessel had been launched at the port of 
Dantzic, which only cost at the rate of 31. 
per ton. The northern-built vessels were 
got up at one-third less than the expense 
of ours. In such a competition, this coun- 
try, to use a familiar expression, must go 
to the wall. There was another singular 
anomaly in the system. Althcugh it put 
a prohibition on the employment of fo- 
reign seamen in navigating our vessels, it 
at the same time admitted foreign vessels 
to compete with us at home. The ill ef- 
fects of this policy, they would find it 
very difficult to repair. Was it not evi- 
dent, that foreign ships coming into our 
ports must, pro tanto, displace so much of 
the British shipping interest, and conse- 
quently injure so much British capital ? 
It was neither ingenuous nor just to lay 
hold of the Scarborough petition, which 
happened to be erroneous in its details, 
and of a few other statements a little ex- 
aggerated, as specimens of the representa- 


.tions made by the body in general from 


whence they caine. The motion was not 
intended to mislead the House, but to lead 
to a fair and candid inquiry into a question 
in which a vast amount of property was 
involved. 

Mr. C. Grant remarked, that this was 
the first time he had ever heard a regular 
speech in reply to a Debate that had 
taken place twelve months ago. It 
had also afforded him some surprise to 
hear from the right hon. gentleman, that 
jt was the intention of government to 
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establish a full examination into the ques- 
tion during the recess; but whatever sa- 
tisfaction this might give to the gallant 
mover of the proposition, he felt convinced 
that the government would not consent to 
any alteration. The present policy was 
certainly united with the name of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) ; but he could 
not admit, that it remained for government 
to pursue an opposite course, when he re- 
collected that all his right hon. friend’s 
operations had taken place under the 
sanction of almost all the present members 
of the cabinet; nor had any policy ever 
been more examined into, discussed, and 
sanctioned by that House ; and therefore, 
though he was glad that the right hon, 
gentleman, and those other gentlemen, 
whose innocent minds were blank sheets 
of paper; though he was happy that these 
simple-hearted persons intended to ex- 
amine the subject, in order that they 
might have a great field for consideration 
through the summer, he could not but 
feel sure, that the examination would end 
in a confirmation of the principles of his 
right hon. friend. Thinking, therefore, 
as he did, that this policy had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the government, 
and of the House, he did not feel that he 
was now called upon to enter into the 
general principles of the question ; and, 
indeed, he should be doing an injustice to 
that policy, were he, on the present occa- 
sion, to enter into a Giscussion on those 
principles. He should, therefore, confine 
hinself to the question now before the 
House; and he would confess that it ap- 
peared to him, from the shape of the pre- 
sent motion, that it was a renewal of those 
efforts which had so often been made to 
persuade the House, that his right hon. 
friend had failed in his project; and he 
must confess, that, notwithstanding this 
was the evening of wonders, he had never 
heard a more extraordinary proposition. 
He, for one, was at a loss to conceive how 
that House had been wanting in deference 
to the shipowners; for, although the 
House had not adopted what the ship- 
owners happened to think the most expe- 
dient, he did not see that that was any 
reason for saying, that they had not been 
treated with a proper deference, or that 
they were crumbling into dust, to the en- 
tire overthrow of the British navy. Nor 
was it the least extraordinary part of the 
matter, that, although all this mischief was 
existing, the hon. gentleman, who spoke 
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last, was quite content to wait till the next 
session of parliament before any thing was 
done; though, to be sure, it was perfectly 
consistent with a speech that was such a 
triumphant answer to what had taken 
place last year. But what, aftev‘all, was 
the case that had been made out by the 
gallant general? It appeared from the 
accounts on the table, that the number of 
the registered vessels was diminished ; and, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, 
this was to be a subject of inquiry in the 
cabinet; but if the gallant general would 
only take the trouble to look to the foot 
of that account, he would find the expla- 
nation he wished to have. Supposing, 
after all, that this committee was granted, 
what would it have to report next session, 
even though the gallant general himself 
should bring it in? It would be, “ this 
committee does report that, according to 
the Registry Act, requiring the ships to 
be entered de novo, there has been a visi- 
ble diminution in the amount of tonnage.” 
But though this might be apparent, he 
denied that it was by any means certain 
that there was areal decrease; and, be- 
sides, it was perfectly consistent, that 
there should be an apparent decrease, 
while the fact might be that there was a 
real increase. The question then was, 
whether, having last year considered the 
subject, and having decided that it was 
not a fit one for the appointment of the 
committee, there was any thing new in 
the state of the question to justify such a 
measure? He thought that there certainly 
was not. He thought that they were very 
far from having any just ground of alarm 
for the state of British navigation or the 
maritime interest. But before he adverted 
to some of the conclusions which had been 
arrived at by the hon. gentleman, he would 
allude to the reason why there might be 
an apparent diminution in the quantity of 
shipping, without its involving any real 
diminution. The Registry Act of the 26th 
Geo. 3rd was that under which British 
ships were registered. By the 6th of Geo. 
4th, it was enacted, that no register was 
of any avail, unless it was made either 
under the 4th or the 6th of Geo. 4th. 
There was no danger of any censure at- 
taching to the department to which this 
registering belonged, because he knew that 
the office was discharged in a most efficient 
manner; but, at the same time, it was 
well known, that no Registry Act could 
meet all the fluctuations of the maritime 
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commerce of this great country; this re- 
gistry, therefore, was not to be depended 
on, except so far as it applied to the same 
men that had been entered. But, if there 
could be no censure attached to the de- 
partment itself, neither could there, in his 
opinion, be any attached to his right hon. 
friend. And, after all, what was it that 
had made this diminution apparent? 
Surely not the sagacity or discovery of 
any hon. member, but that very act of 
parliament which had been introduced by 
his right hon. friend himself. But although 
this registry was made de novo, it was, 
after all, fallacious to a certain degree ; 
because it was found impossible to rectify 
the register in sufficient time to make the 
proper return; hereafter, however, inqui- 
ries, at the close of every three years, were 
to be sent round to all the ports requiring 
returns; and the consequence would be, 
that they would have at least a triennial 
obituary of the men employed in British 
shipping. It was true, that his right hon. 
friend last year, had rested his arguments 
on the inaccuracies that had crept into 
the statements about British navigation ; 
but he had not so much as made an allu- 
sion to the number of registered vessels on 
which the gallant general had founded so 
much of his argument. His right hon. 
friend had proceeded entirely on other 
criteria : the real criterion of the question 
was, what was the actual employment of 
the ships? So that, even if they had an 
accurate account of the number of ships, 
it would still be fallacious ; for they would 
not be able to tell how far they were em- 
ployed, or whether one-half or two-thirds 
of them were lying idle in dock.—Ano- 
ther object that they ought to have in 
view was, to ascertain the activity of their 
commerce, and its degree of competition 
with foreign commerce. Now, proceeding 
on the gallant general’s own statement, it 
would appear, that of British ships which 
had come in from foreign ports, the ton- 
nage in 1825, was two millions one hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand ; in 1826, 
one million nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; and in 1827, two millions and 
eighty-six thousand: while the tonnage 
of foreign ships under the same circum- 
stances, was, in 1826, six hundred and 
ninety-four thousand, and in 1827, seven 
hundred and fifty-one thousand. But, 
above all things, the gallant general. ap- 
peared to have been struck with the dimi- 
nution of the human race. His object ap- 
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peared to be, that more men should be em- 
ployed than were necessary to do the work, 
seeking, as it were, to multiply the number 
of superfluous workmen,— A complaint 
had been made, that the number of men 
employed in our shipping had diminished, 
while that of persons employed in foreign 
shipping had increased. He would now 


make a statement, that would not only | 
show that complaint to be unfounded, but | 
| all parts of the world, in 1814, and in the 


that would actually prove that there had 
been an increase in both; and that it was 
greater in favour of this country than of 
other nations. 


Great Britain. 
Years. British. Foreign. 


1825 .. 162,614 .. 48,943 
1826 .. 161,327 .. 37,137 
1827 .. 165,548 .. 41,508 


Ireland. Total. 
British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
1825, 65,921..3,779. .228,535. .52,722 
1826, 73,301. .2,701..224,628. .39,838 
1827, 71,913. .2,028. .237,461. .43,536 


This statement exhibited an increase of 
British seamen employed in 1827, as com- 
pared with 1825, of eight thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six; and as com- 
pared with 1826 of twelve thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight. Thus, while 
there was an increase with respect to Bri- 
tish seamen, there was a decrease in fo- 
reign seamen, employed in 1827, as com- 
pared with 1825, of nine thousand one 
hundred and eighty-six, and the increase 
in 1827, as compared with 1826, was only 
three thousand six hundred and ninety- 
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a similar decline. In looking at the ship- 
ping concerns of Great Britain, unfavour- 
able inferences ought not to be drawn, 
because partial depressions might be shown 


/at particular periods. The right hon, 


gentleman then read a statement of the 
total number of vessels, with the amount 








eight. The result of these calculations 
stood thus :—British increase 1827, twelve 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three ; 
foreign increase 1827, three thousand six | 
hundred and ninety-eight, as compared | 
with 1826.—After these statements, where | 
was the argument of the gallant general, | 
that the shipping interest of Great Britain | 
was in a state of depression. It was true, | 
that the shipping trade had suffered a/| 
depression, but that depression could be 
traced, not to the want of employment, 


} 
{ 
| 


but to the want of profit on the part of) 
the ship-owners. He agreed with the 
gallant general as to a depression in 
the shipping interest ; but he differed en- 
tirely with him as to the cause of that de- 
pression. It was no doubt natural for the 
shipping interest to complain of their 
decreased profits; but what branch of 
our trade or manufacture had not suffered 





of their tonnage, and the number of men 
employed in navigating them, that entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, from and to 


subsequent years of 1825, 1826, and 1827, 
from which it appeared, that the tonnage 
in 1827, as compared with the tonnage of 
1826, had increased nearly seventy-two 
thousand tons. In the above statement 
Ireland was included as a foreign country. 
The following was a list of the amount of 
all foreign and British tonnage entered in- 
wards, exclusive of Ireland, from 1825 to 
1827 inclusive :— 


British. 
Tons. 


Ton 
1825 .. 2,027,469 .. 892,601 
1826 .. 1,796,250 .. 643,999 
1827 .. 1,972,780 .. 716,824 


Thus it would appear, that there was an 
increase of nearly two hundred thousand 
tons in favour of the latter year. His 
right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had 
been accused by the gallant general of 
taking only single years for his compari- 
sons; but his right hon. friend had taken 
the average of 1814 to 1823 inclusive, and 
then from 1824 to 1826.—The right hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to quote from 
the speech of Mr. Huskisson in 1827, on 
the state of the shipping interest, the ave- 


Foreign. 


| rage amount of tonnage of British and 


foreign shipping upon an average of five 


| years, from 1814 to 1818 inclusive. The 


increase of British shipping in 1826, as 
compared with the above average, was four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand seven 
hundred and twelve tons, and of foreign, 
one hundred and three thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty tons. The excess of Bri- 
tish above foreign being three hundred 


and twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
| and fifty-two tons. The right hon. gen- 


tleman proceeded to read extracts from 
the report of the committee appointed in 
1821, showing that the shipping interest 
had no occasion to complain. One mate- 
rial part of the present question he had 
nearly omitted: he meant the coasting 
trade : 


Tons. 
In the year 1823 it amounted to 7,899,602 
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— 1824 — 8,101,337 
ie 1825 — 8,300,756 
=a 1826 — 8,368,812 
oo 1827 _ 8,186,701 


Thus it would appear, that the coasting 
trade, although slightly diminished during 
the last year, was progressively improving. 
He now begged to call the attention of 
the House to the following statement of 
the amount of tonnage which entered and 
cleared coastwise at the several ports 
in Ireland for the three last years, ending 
5th January :— 


Inwards. Outwards. 
Vessels. Tonnage Vessels. | Tonnage. 


1826..2,974..107,455..2,939.. 82,976 
1827..2,882.. 97,443. .3,203..102,575 
1828 ..3,052..141,093. .3,046. .129,053 


By these statements the House would per- 
ceive the wonderful difference between the 
tonnage of England and Ireland. He 
thought it was a debt of gratitude due to 
the latter country to devise some means to 
increase her maritime commerce. Before 
he closed his observations, he would say 
something with regard to the trade of 
London. It had been said, that the pro- 
ceedings of last year had destroyed that 
trade; but the following accounts would 
show the incorrectness of that statement. 
In 1824, the tonnage of British ships en- 
gaged in the trade of London was six hun- 
dred and seven thousand ; in 1825, seven 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand ; in 1826, 
six hundred and seventy-five thousand ; 
and in 1827, seven hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand ; and the number of vessels 
was three thousand three hundred and 
eighty-nine in 1825, and about four thou- 
sand in 1827, showing a large increase 
over the great trading year 1825. There 
had likewise been an increase of the ton- 
nage of foreign vessels engaged in the 
London trade. In 1824, the tonnage of 
foreign ships trading to the port of Lon- 
don was two hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand ; in 1825, three hundred thousand ; 
in 1826, two hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand; and in 1827, two hundred and 
ninety-one thousand. The tonnage of 
vessels from the Hans towns was the next 
subject he should allude to; and he should 
do so because it was said, that our errors 
with regard to free trade had thrown over- 
whelming advantages into their hands, at 
the expense of this country. In 1825, 
the tonnage of their ships trading to this 
country, was forty-four thousand; in 1826, 
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twenty-nine thousand; and in 1827, 
twenty-two thousand; so much for the 
truth of that complaint. The same 
remark might be made with respect to the 
tonnage of the ships from Prussia into 
this country, which, in 1825, amounted 
to one hundred and seventy-six thousand; 
in 1826, to one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand; and in 1827, to one hundred and 
six thousand, The number of ships of all 
nations that had passed the Sound in 1826 
was eleven thousand; and that number 
increased in 1827 to thirteen thousand ; 
but of that increase the proportion of the 
increase on British ships was thirty-seven 
per cent, while that of foreign ships was 
only eight per cent. He asked whether, 
under these circuinstances, he was not 
justified in saying, that this country had 
nothing to fear from a competition with 
foreign nations? The country which pos- 
sessed the vast resources of Great Britain, 
not only in a maritime, but an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing point of view, 
need not be under any apprehension from 
foreign competition. The more the sub- 
ject was investigated, the more would the 
result show, that the shipping interest of 
Great Britain was far from being in that 
state which the gallant general had de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Liddell said, he would not attempt 
to follow the right hon. gentleman through 
the very complicated statement which he 
had just made. He must say, however, 
that he was still incredulous on many 
points; and representing as he did a large 
county, which was so closely connected 
with the shipping interest, he should feel 
it his duty to make a few observations in 
reply to them. Notwithstanding the ar- 
guments of the right hon. gentleman, it 
was an appalling prospect for himself, and 
those with whom he was connected, to 
see their property daily depreciated, and 
no remuneration for the expenditure of 
their capital. Was it then wonderful if 
he clung to the faintest hope, that some 
remedies might be devised to check the 
growing evil, in order that those who had, 
for centuries past, considered themselves 
under the protection of the government 
might be restored to something like their 
former state of prosperity. The ship- 
owners believed their distress to be mainly 
owing to the competition with foreign ves- 
sels, which they were unable to keep up, 
The charge for freight was now so low, 
that some protection was absolutely neces- 
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sary. He was not opposed to liberal com- 
mercial regulations, but he thought there 
should’ be some relaxation from those 
lately established. 

Mr. Poulett Thompson denied the ex- 
pressions attributed to him by the hon. 
member for Worcester. What he had, 
on a former occasion, said was, not that 
British ships could be built, but that they 
could be sailed in competition with foreign 
shipping. This arose from their greater 
durability, their cheaper insurance, and 
the other palpable advantages which were 
known to belong to them. As a proof of 
this superiority, he need only refer to the 
report of the committee on foreign trade. 
Now, how did the fact stand, as to the 
comparative business of the British and 
foreign shipping in the general trade of 
this country? There had been, as the 
return of British shipping showed, an in- 
crease between the years 1827 and 1824, 
of five hundred and fifty-six thousand 
tons, and of thirty-four thousand four 
hundred and sixty-six men, and a decrease 
of the foreign to the extent of seven thou- 
saud, seven hundred and forty-eight tons, 
and of one thousand four hundred and 
ten men. And this comparative increase 
in favour of this country, was observable 
in the first year of the operation of the 
new measures, which were said to have 
inflicted so much evil. There had been, 
at the same time, a great increase of ship- 
building in the colonies ; still he denied 
wm toto the peculiar depression, upon 
which so much stress had been laid. He 
admitted, indeed, that the profits in 
the shipping trade were much reduced ; 
but he denied that the reduction 
was in a greater proportion than that of 
the other branches of general trade. Let 
any body look at the list of comparative 
prices, and this would be obvious. In 
1825, the price of Jamaica coffee was 91s., 
at present it was 71s. During the same 
period cotton had fallen from 1s. 64d. to 
74d., tobacco from 32d. to 24d., olive oil 
from 54s. to 43s., British iron, per ton, 
from 15/.to 81. 17s. 6d. lead from 291. 
10s. to 18/., tin from 101s. to 76s. hemp 
from 432. to 381., Dantzic timber from 
51. 15s. to 41. 15s.; so that the diminu- 
tion in the price of shipping had not sunk 
below its relative proportion. With re- 
spect to freights, in 1825, when the high- 
est price was held out, owing to the chance 
of.a short supply of all the commodities 
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in obtaining the requisite substitute, the 
regular freight for clean hemp from the 
Baltic was 60s. a ton, at present it was 
45s.; of tallow it had fallen from 40s. to 
28s., thus preserving the same proportion 
to the level of other articles. If the ship. 
ping, then, had not sunk, as had been 
asserted, but increased,—if the coasting 
trade gave employment to nine million of 
tons—if the fisheries employed forty-thou- 
sand—the colonial eight hundred and 
twenty-two thousand tons—the foreign 
trade two million, eight hundred and sixty 
thousand — if, in fact, the general em- 
ployment of British shipping was eleven 
million, nine hundred and forty eight thou- 
sand tons, how could such a comparatively 
trifling competition as seven hundred thon. 
sand foreign tonnage be said so to have af- 
fected them? Then, the hon. member had 
said, ‘that the ship-owners were peculiarly 
entitled to relief, from the meekness with 
which they had borne their depression, 
and the utter absence of all reproach 
against the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson) whose measures were said to 
have wrought this painful change. What! 
was the payment last year of 200/. from 
that body fora pamphlet, which did not 
contain one half so much argument, as it did 
abuse, no reproach of the right hon. gentle- 
man? Was the exhibition in the metro- 
polis, of a sort of general hoisting of flags, 
at the right hon. gentleman’s resignation 
nothing? He could not treat with suffi- 
cient contempt the authors of these at- 
tempts at triumph, or with sufficient pity 
the deluded instruments made use of on 
the occasion? For what was this flag 
hoisting? A poor boatman, when he had 
put the question to him, simply replied- 

“Because of a gemmen going out who 
won’t let us live.” He would now say 
a word or two in reference to what had 
fallen from the’ Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade. That right hon. gentle- 
man had told them, that he and the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of that Board 
would go into the inquiry next session, 
with the same impartiality as if their minds 
were sheets of blank paper. He confessed 
he heard this statement with dismay. Ifthey 
were to have the whole of the great ques- 
tion again agitated an unheard-of degree of 
suffering and private distress and inconve- 
nience would be produced. If all those 
great questions were again to be entered 
into by those who did not understand 
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the country would continue open to the 
most alarming fluctuations and changes. 
Mr. Huskisson said, that at that late 
hour of the night he would not trespass 
long upon the attention of the House. 
In the preceding session he had stated at 
large his views and principles in reference 
to this important question; and it would 
be quite impossible for him to add any 
thing to the lucid statement of facts which 
his right hon. friend had laid before the 
House upon this almost exhausted subject. 
The hon. member for Dover had expressed 
his indignant feelings at the treatment 
which he (Mr. Huskisson) had received 
from certain parties. He could assure the 
House, that such treatment had in no de- 
gree disturbed the tranquillity of his feel- 
ings, and if they had paid but 200/. to 
the writer of the scurrilous pamphlet al- 
luded to, he would only say that they had 
measured their liberality by the low rates 
of freights. He would own that he had 
been rather startled by the first statement 
of the gallant general. The gallant gene- 
ral had commenced by stating, that he 
was about to discuss—what? an abstract 
naval question, with a collateral view to 
commerce. He must acknowledge that 
his gallant friend had well performed his 
promise—if by “‘ abstract” he had meant 
a view of the subject, leaving out all 
the facts of the case—and he had treated 
the collateral part of the question with 
quite as little reserve. The gallant gene- 
ral had argued upon what he seemed to 
consider an apparent deficiency, or falling 
off, in the tonnage of the country, and 
in the number of seamen; and his pro- 
position was, that next session they 
should inquire into a subject which had 
been already fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained. In the year 1825, he had felt it 
his duty to consolidate all the complicated 
and various acts relating to shipping ; 
and by one provision then made, it was 
ordered, that all ships on coming into 
port should be registered upon the oath 
of the captain. The old Registry act, the 
26th of the late king, did not provide for 
the ships which might be lost at sea, or 
otherwise destroyed: their registries still 
remained ; but when he came to remodel 
the registries in the year 1827, it was 
plain that those ships which were no 
longer in existence could not be registered 
de novo. ‘Therefore, all the shipping 
which. had been lost or destroyed, from 
the year 1774 to 1827 were omitted in 
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the new registry list. Thereupon the gal- 
lant general called upon him to account 
for the apparent diminution in shipping 
between 1826 and 1827. Why, the same 
thing would have happened, if the remo- 
delling of the Registry act had taken place 
in 1814, orin any other year. But his 
gallant friend inquired, what had become 
of the seamen? In reply to this question 
he would state, that about a century and 
a half ago this House granted a land-tax 
to the Crown, and tax commissioners were 
appointed by king William in every county 
for its collection. These collectors were 
appointed only for the year; and it ap- 
peared, that each year the county mem- 
bers returned to government the names of 
a number of gentlemen qualified to fill 
the office. From the period of king Wil- 
liam, to the present time, this law had 
continued unchanged, when at this mo- 
ment a bill for that purpose was passing 
through the House; and it was found ne- 
cessary to append to that bill all the 
names of all the commissioners who had 
been appointed, and of all the persons 
who had been recommended by the several 
county members from the time of king 
William to the present. The bill in that 
state had been already read a third time ; 
it was a mass of such magnitude, that the 
other bills on the table would appear but 
as mere shreds before it ; and, indeed, he 
should not be the person to move that it 
should be carried to the Lords by any one 
member of that House. Now, if any one 
proposed to take out of that bill the 
names of all those persons who were un- 
questionably dead—such as those appoint- 
ed in the reigns of king William, queen 
Anne, king George Ist. 2nd. and 3rd.,— 
his gallant friend would probably stare at 
the diminished bill, and ask “* What had 
become of all the commissioners ?” His 
gallant friend had admitted, that there 
was an increase in trade, but he com- 
plained, that the expense in the men and 
shipping, by which the trade was carried 
on, had decreased. What, then, was the 
manifest object of his inquiry? That the 
shipping should be employed at higher 
rates,—that the country should be put to 
ereater expense, and that thus all compe- 
tition with foreign countries should be 
prevented! His gallant friend had com- 
plained, that by the aid of steam-packets, 
vessels were enabled often a fortnight 
sooner to get to sea, and that British ves- 
sels often made two voyages in one sea- 
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son to the Baltic. His gallant friend ought 
at once to pass a law to put down steam- 
packets, and to prevent vessels making 
more than one voyage in the year to the 
Baltic. There was an agent in London 
at present for all the shipping belonging 
to the north-east coast of England. That 
gentleman was Mr. Richmond, one who 
had closely attended to the interests which 
it was his duty to watch over; and in a 
letter which he had received from that 
gentleman this morning, there was the 
following sentence :—“ It is not from want 
of employment that we complain; we 
have more of that than ever there was. 
Owing to the consumption of our noble 
and wealthy country, 1 am convinced that 
the importations of the year 1827 have 
exceeded those of the far-famed year 
1825.” This showed that the shipping 
interest were in no want of employment. 
He would admit, that the shipping inter- 
ests, as well as the other interests of this 
country, had latterly made but small pro- 
fits; but that was owing to general causes, 
which all must admit, while they deplored 
their existence. The shipping interests 
complained, on the one hand, and so did 
the farmers and manufacturers on the 
other. It had been over and over again 
asked, whether under the present system, 
British shipping could stand a fair com- 
petition with the ships of other nations. 
He would answer that question by a state- 
ment which had been put into his hands 
by one of the members for the city of 
London. The ports of Brazil were free 
ports; and it appeared that the trade of 
Brazil, between Brazil and Europe, owing 
to the want of shipping in Brazil, must 
be carried on, either by European ships, 
or by those of the United States. One 
article of Brazilian produce was sugar. It 
could not be brought to England on ac- 
count of the high prohibitory duties. A 
great portion of it was exported to Trieste, 
and the other portion to Hamburgh. 
Twenty-eight vessels sailed from Bahia in 
the last year laden with sugar to Trieste ; 
and of these, four were Austrian; two were 
Swedes; one Russian; the remaining 
twenty-one were English. Forty-eight 
ships sailed to Hamburgh from Bahia 
during the last year ; of these, twelve be- 
longed to Hamburgh ; two were Germans ; 
one Dutchman ; one Swede; one Russian; 
and twenty-three of them were English. 
Thus out of seventy-five vessels which car- 
ried on the trade of the Brazils with Eu- 
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rope, about fifty were English. His right 
hon. friend, the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, had declared, that his 
own mind, and that of his right hon. col- 
league, were blank upon this subject. He 
did not think, however, that they were 
persons likely to adopt any change in the 
general policy of this country, which had 
been introduced within the last eight 
years by his two noble friends, in the 
other House, and himself. He was sure 
that the Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade was animated by such liberal feel- 
ings, that when he examined into the pre- 
sent system, he would come to the deter- 
mination of maintaining and supporting 
it. That system had the approval of the 
present Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment, of every member of lord Liverpool’s 
government, and of lord Liverpool himself. 
He was anxious that it should go forth to 
foreign nations, that this country would 
not retrograde from that system. All he 
would ask was, let the system have fair 
play. If the blessings of peace could be 
continued, he was sure that, under that 
system, commerce, and all the interests 
connected with commerce, would flourish. 
A charge had been made elsewhere by 
one who, because he had been a diplo- 
matist, assumed the wisdom of a states- 
man against this country for recognizing 
the independence of the South American 
States. It was a tardy wisdom which 
came in with its advice when, fortunately, 
it was impossible to prevent the establish- 
ment of the independence of those ex- 
tensive countries. Those states had, un- 
fortunately, occupied the relation of belli- 
gerents with one another, and some in- 
fractions of the law of nations had been 
committed. But had such infractions 
never been committed by this and other 
civilized countries in a state of war? 
Why, Old Spain herself had sinned fifty 
times as much in that way, as the coun- 
tries that had been freed from her yoke. 
There had not been one case of irregu- 
larity committed by those belligerents on 
British commerce, which had not been 
made the subject of remonstrance. Those 
states, when they became more settled 
and tranquil, he was convinced would add 
increased wealth to the commerce of this 
country, and be, in every way, produc- 
tive of the greatest advantages to England. 
He hoped that the present commercial 
system would have fair play, and he would 
stake his reputation on its success. 
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Lord W. Powlett recommended his 
gallant friend to withdraw the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was anxious on the part of his majesty’s 
government, to disclaim the opinions which 
had been, in some degree imputed to them, 
by his right hon. friend the member for 
Inverness, and more strongly by the hon. 
member for Dover. The hon. member 
for Dover seemed to think, from some- 
thing which had fallen from the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, that 
government intended to abandon the prin- 
ciples, with respect to navigation and trade, 
which they had acted on previously to the 
late separation ; but his right hon. friend, 
the member for Liverpool, had fairly 
answered the hon. member for Dover, 
when he asked, how it was possible that 
government could abandon those princi- 
ples, when so many members of the ad- 
ministration were the very individuals 
under whose auspices those principles 
were first promulgated. He could sin- 
cerely say, on the part of those mem- 
bers of the administration and of himself, 
that there never was the slightest disposi- 
tion to abandon those principles. Time 
was only wanting to show how decidedly 
and unequivocally they would be followed 
up. 
Sir M. W. Ridiey disapproved of the 
motion. 
calculated to give satisfaction to the ship- 
owners themselves. If persisted in, he 
should therefore vote against it. 

General Gascoyne said, he would not 


press the motion to a division; and one | 
reason which principally induced him not | 
to do so, was the advanced period of the | 


session. 


The motion was put, and negatived, | 


without a division. 
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Usury Laws AMENDMENT BixLL.] 
Mr. P. Thompson moved the second 
reading of this bill. 

Mr. Davenport said, he should oppose 
the bill, as he considered it to be highly 
Mjurious both to the landed and com- 
mercial interests. Gentlemen when they 
now mortgaged their property, knew that 
as long as they paid their five per cent 


limited interest they were all safe; but. if | 


this bill were passed there would be no 
end to the extortion practised upon 
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‘them. Many merchants had risen to 
opulence from nothing but upon borrowed 
money, for which they paid five per cent. 
If money had, in their days, been made a 
merchandise, as it was now proposed to be 
made, those merchants would never have 
attained the situation they at present filled. 
This plan of making money merchandise was 
tried in France by the National Convention, 
in 1793; but the extortion becamesogeneral, 
that the very same assembly was obliged 
to revoke this decree within twenty-three 
days. He would move as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time upon 
that day three months. 

Mr. Irving approved of the principle of 
the bill; and, with regard to the object of 
affording facilities to the mercantile world 
for borrowing money in times of momen- 
tary pressure, he thought the suggestions 
of the hon. member deserved the best 
consideration ; but, at the same time, he 
thought the measure ought to be confined 
to commercial concerns, and that real or 
landed securities should remain untouched. 
The hon. member for Dover deserved the 
thanks of ‘the country for what he had 
done ; but the subject was one which ought 
to be taken up by the government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested the propriety of postponing the 
bill to the next session; not from any 
unfriendly feeling towards its principle, 
| but from a wish that it should be rendered 
| as perfect as possible, and the public mind 
| prepared for any change which might be 
| deemed expedient. 

Mr. Heathcote concurred in recom- 
mending postponement. 

Sir G. Philips thought, that unless the 
‘right hon. gentleman would give a distinct 
pledge, on the part of the government, to 
| bring forward a measure of this sort next 
‘session, or unless he would promise to 
| Support the measure when again produced 

by the hon. member for Dover, that hon. 
"member ought not to withdraw his bill at 
| this moment. 
| Mr. K. Douglas said, that the laws re- 
| lating to usury had been referred to a 
committee in 1818, and that committee 
had made a report which was extremely 
favourable to their repeal. Since that 
time four different bills had been brought 
in for the repeal of the Usury-laws ; and 
the principle of all of them had been 
admitted and recognized by the House. 
Considering the particular situation in 
which the ehancellor of the Exchequer had. 
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been ‘placed during the present year, he 
thought the hon. member for Dover ought 
not to press the right hon. gentleman to a 
hasty decision upon the question. At the 
same time, he thought the hon. member 
had a right to demand the same acknow- 
ledgment from the House to the principle 
of his bill as had been given to it upon 
former occasions. 

Mr. Sugden said, he had been a close 
observer of the operation of the Usury-laws, 
and was convinced of their injurious effects. 
The commercial body and the landed 
interest were both equal sufferers by them. 
The commercial body evaded them by 
tricks ; and the landed interest by borrow- 
ing money on annuities. Annuities not 
only raised the rate of interest against the 
borrower, but also locked up a certain 
amount of capital, which would otherwise 
be producing its effect on the marketable 
industry of the community. The Usury- 
laws, were also bad in another respect. 
They were framed in the most general 
terms, in order to avoid any evasion of 
them; and the consequence was, that 
many transactions, in which’ the par- 
ties had no intention to take usurious in- 
terest, had been declared tainted with 
usury. He was therefore anxious to see 
the present laws altered; although the 
alteration which he was anxious to see 
effected was very different from that 
which the hon. member for Dover 
now proposed. Any person who had 
read Mr. Bentham’s “ Defence of Usury,” 
would agree, that the argument which 
that learned person had employed against 
the present laws was unanswerable. But 
men found, in many cases, that theory 
went one way and practice the other. 
Indefensible as the present laws were in 
theory, it was impossible to deny that 
some benefit had arisen from them. There | 
was no inconvenience felt from the Usury- | 
laws, when the market rate of interest fell | 
below the legal standard: the inconveni- 
ence arose when the rate of interest | 
exceeded it. The advantage of the Usury- | 
laws in such a contingency was, that they | 
studied and controlled the rate of interest ; 
especially so far as_ the landholders 
were concerned. Jt was by thus looking 
at the working of the Usury-laws, that he 
had come to the conclusion, that though 
they were, in many cases, injurious to all 
classes of the community, the total repeal 
of them would be injurious. His objec- 


tion to the bill before the House was, its 
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tendency to authorise an evasion of itself, 
He would much rather vote in favour of 
the total repeal of the Usury-laws, than in 
favour of this bill. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that the hon, 
member for Cheshire had founded his 
objections to the bill on the ground that it 
would be disadvantageous to the landed 
interest. Now, in order to make out a 
fair case of opposition, the hon. member 
should prove, that the laws which it in- 
tended to repeal worked favourably to the 
public at large; for though the landed 
interest was entitled to a large protection, 
he could not admit that laws so penal in 
their consequences should be allowed to 
remain on the Statute-book, merely be- 
cause it was stated, that they acted un- 
favourably on that particular class. If 
hon, gentlemen would look at the report 
of 1819, they would see that moge con- 
clusive documents in favour of th repeal 
of the Usury-laws could not be placed 
before any legislative assembly. Now, 
what was the use of that report, if this 
bill were now to be opposed on the ground 
that the country had flourished under the 
operation of these laws? The fact was, 
that the country had flourished in spite of 
them. As his hon. friend could not effect 
any practical good by his bill at that period 
of the session, he hoped that the recom- 
mendation of the hon. member opposite 
would be adopted. At the same time he 
would vote for the motion if pressed to a 
division. 

Mr. L, Foster contended, that the bill 
was as sweeping a repeal of the Usury- 
laws as any that had ever been proposed 
'to parliament. He agreed that intolerable 
| hardships arose to the commercial body 
| from the existence of these laws ; and to 
| any plan that could remove those hard- 
ships he should have no objection. The 
‘hon. gentleman then referred to the evi- 
' dence of Mr. Preston, who was examined 
| by the committee on the state of the 
| Usury-laws, and who gave it as his opinion, 
| that the whole landed interest of the king- 
dom would be seriously injured by the 
repeal of those laws. What was the ex- 
tent of the value of the landed interest of 
England? In 1804, the whole rental of 
England, that was to say, the whole 
annual amount of its land,- amounted to 
38,000,000/. It was natural to suppose, 
that that amount had increased con- 
siderably, but he would take it at 
40,000,000. Now, at twenty years’ pure 
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chase, those 40,000,000/. per annum 
would amount to 800,000,000/.: the con- 
clusion was, that 200,000,000/. sterling, 
was the minimum of capital that would 
fall into the hands of money-lenders. 
To the three classes whose interests the 
repeal or continuance of the Usury-laws 
would affect, he wished to lend every 
assistance. To merchants, and those who 
traded in money as a marketable com- 
modity, he would say, that he felt the 
great inconvenience under which they 
laboured, from the law as it stood: and he 
wished it could be so modified as to meet 
their views, without doing away altogether 
with those wholesome restrictions, which 
prevented the introduction of an usurious 
rate of interest. To another class who 
were more needy, but fortunately not so 
numerous — he meant the annuitants — 
he would say, be careful how you seek 
for a change which, after all, may 
but lead to an imaginary good: and to 
the third class, the landed interest, 
—he would say, be cautious how you 
accede to a measure which would leave 
you practically at the mercy of money- 
lenders. If you are driven by the taunts 
of Jews and jobbers to accede to it—if the 
arguments of modern philosophers should 
prevail against your better reason —you 
will find in the end your estates in 
Chancery, and your substance wasted 
beyond the power of redemption. 

Lord Palmerston said, that as far as the 
opinions of all classes could be collected, 
they were unanimous in reprobating the 
present Usury-laws. Every body admit- 
ted their inefficiency in checking and ap- 
portioning the rate of interest for the loan 
of money. Those laws enacted, that the 
holders of money shall not make the best 
use of it, but shall be restricted to a li- 
mited rate of interest. When the Usury- 
laws were first enacted, it was considered 
right to regulate the rate of interest pay- 
able for the loan of money, and to inflict 
penalties, if more interest were taken than 
the law allowed. The reign of Henry 8th 
was full of examples of a mischievous in- 
terference with respect to this subject. 
Penalties the most oppressive were had 
recourse to, to regulate and control the 
affairs of men of business. But the pre- 
sent time was essentially different from 
that to which he had referred. Every 
man should now be left to the care of his 
own individual interest; and no vexatious 
impediments should interfere to prevent 
VOL, XIX, 
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the free and fair exercise of mercantile 
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speculation. If we were nct disposed to 
fix a maximum on the price of labour or of 
merchandise, upon what fair principle 
ought we to fix an arbitrary standard for 
the interest of money? With respect to 
commercial speculation, it was generally 
admitted, that no harm could arise from 
making the best use of money; which, in 
point of fact, was a merchantable com- 
modity. He had heard no objection to 
that part of the proposed measure. Now, 
with respect to the landed interest; he was 
equally disposed to consider, that the pro- 
posed change would inflict no injury upon 
that body, but, on the contrary, that it 
would be beneficial to them; for, when 
money bore a high rate of interest, the 
land-owners were obliged to evade the 
law, by paying extravagant sums in the 
shape of premiums and interest upon 
mortgages effected to assist their necessi- 
ties. The law as it at present stood was 
more pregnant with evil than the altera- 
tions which were now proposed. Whena 
bill upon this subject was introduced upon 
a former occasion, it was objected that it 
was too general; and now it was said, 
that the present measure was equally ob- 


jectionable, because its objects were too 


limited. He was ready to vote for the 
present bill, until something better was 
introduced. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey was surprised that 
the noble lord should be so strenuous 
in supporting the interest of one class 
only of those who were most interested in 
the present question. He differed from 
the noble lord, and conceived that the 
measure would not have the effect of be- 
nefitting the landed interest. It was said, 
that if some such relief were not afforded, 
the proprietors of land, when in want of 
mouey, must have recourse to annuities to 
raise it; but he would venture to assert, 
that if the Annuity-office were searched, 
instances would be rarely found where fee- 
simple estates were encumbered with an- 
nuities. He thought that the law respect- 
ing annuities might be altered with ad- 
vantage; and, as faras the penalties under 
the present Usury-laws could with pro- 
priety be modified, he would wish to see 
it done. If juries, for instance, instead of 
being obliged to return their verdicts upon 
the bare wording of the act of parliament, 
were obliged to judge, not only of the law 
but of the fact also, it would in a great 
measure disarm the effects of the penal. 
3A 
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ties which the law inflicted. Although 
opposed to the bill, he was favourable to 
any measure tending to abate the rigours 
of the present law. 

Mr. Bright opposed the bill. It was 
assumed that money was like any other 
commodity; but he contended that it was 
not. No man could go into the market to 
borrow money openly as he could go to buy 
commodities, The hon. member read a 
passage from Mr. Rothschild’s evidence, 
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great point for their lordships to consider 
was, whether there was not evidence of 
long-continued corrupt and vicious prac- 
tices; whether there was not evidence that 
that corrupt character still existed; and 


if their lordships left the borough in its 


present state, whether it was not to be 


expected that future elections would be 


_ equally corrupt. 


to show that doing away the legal stand- | 


ard of interest would be an injury to the 
landed interest. 


Mr. P. Thompson observed, that though | 


he intended to press the Dill to a second 


reading that evening, he would not carry | 


it further during the present session, on 


the understanding that the chancellor of 


the Exchequer would, in the course of the 
next session, introduce some measure on 
the subject. 

Mr. Herries said, that though he agreed 
with the hon. mover that something ought 
to be done, yet it would be necessary to 


draw a wide distinction between some 
| one half of the voters. 


classes of the community and others: he, 
hovever, was wiliing to admit, that it 


would be beneficial to all, if those Jaws | 





were greatly modified, if not entirely re- | 
pealed. On the understanding that fur- | 
ther proceedings on the bill would be. 


abandoned during the present session, be 
should vote with the hon. gentleman, aud 


had no doubt that, in the course of the | 


next session, some measure would be pro- ; 
posed by the government, that would make | 
a considerable improvement in the law as | 


it now stood. 


| the 


The House divided: For the second | 
'at the bar had admitted that the case of 


reading 52; Against it40. The bill was 


read a second time, and the committee | 


put off for three months. 
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‘for double votes. 


The first period to which 
he would refer their lordships was to the 
election in 1802; and upon that occasion 
it was admitted, even by the counsel in 


‘defence, that the evidence of corruption 


was as compiete as could be necessary to 
bear out the enactments of the present 


bill; and it might be fortunate for that 


borough, that this proceeding was not 
taken up twenty years ago, for their lord- 
ships could not then have hesitated to an- 
nihilate the franchise of that borough, and 
transfer it to some place more deserving, 
That evidence was complete ; for, on the 
testimony of one of the agents for a can- 
didate, which was undisputed, it appeared, 


that on several occasions he had paid a 


fixed and accustomed bribe to more than 
It might be urged, 
if the present were a criminal proceeding 
against an individual that that bribe had 
been transmitted through an inferior agent ; 
aud after a lapse of time that inferior 
agent could be brought to the bar and give 
his evidence. But though this direct evi- 
dence of guilt was wanting, there was cir- 
cumstantial evidence quite as strong. 
The superior agent had made out a list 
of the voters, and transmitted it with the 
bribes to the inferior agent; giving him at 
same time directions to return no 
written account. But, indeed, the counsel 
1802 was complete, and grounded his 
whole defence on the improvement which 
had taken place since. At the election in 
1806, 12d. was given for single, and 24d. 
After the election of 


| 1807, the prosecution of sir C. Hawkins 


_ Pexryw Disrrancuisement Bixt.] | 


The Earl of Carnarvon, in moving the or- 


der of the day for the second reading of | 
this bill, said, it would be his duty to call | 


the attention of their lordships to the ge- 
neral bearing of the evidence on which this 
bill was founded. Their lordships had all 
the details of that evidence before them, 
and he would not waste the time of the 
House by repeating it. 
call the attention of the House to was the 
general character of the borough, The 


was commenced; and though he was ac- 
quitted, yet one of the agents confessed 
that he had given bribes to the voters ; 
and the question for their lordships to 
consider was, not whether sir C. Hawkins 
had himself given bribes, but whether 
there was a disposition on the part of the 


_yoters. to receive them.—The next election 


What he wished to ' 


was in 1812, upon which no criminatory 
proceedings were taken; but, after the 
proceedings in the House of Commons, 
and after the trial of sir C. Hawkins, there 
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was a re-action in the borough, and no 
one was willing to venture their money in 
the election ; but though no one was found 
ready to bribe, it did not follow that there 
was no one willing to receive bribes. In 
the next election, in 1818, we had now no 
means of ascertaining the full extent to 
which the practice of bribery was carried ; 
but it was no weak point in our favour, 
that Mr, Swann, the successful candidate, 
was condemned and imprisoned, after 
being prosecuted. After this prosecution 
of Mr. Swann, there was another interval 
of panic, and he had every reason to be- 
lieve, that the election of Mr. Grenfell, in 
1820 was not attended with any bribery. 
—He next came to the elections in 1824 
and 1826. In those elections their lord- 
ships must recollect that there was no 
great number of candidates; besides 
which, the repeated trials and occasional 
convictions had operated much to deter 
bribery. He believed the two candidates, 
Messrs. Stanton and Barclay,-set out with 
the intention of not resorting to bribery. 
Their agents continued to canvass the bo- 
teen roug has long as the could without 
bribery ; but at last they were obliyed to 
resort to that practice, and Mr. Stanton 
carried the election by a majority of six- 
teen of whom were sworn to have been 
bribed. At the time of the election one 
of the agents had got the start in bribery ; 
but the other, as scon as the banks were 
opened, obtained 500/., and gave it to his 
inferior agent, with directions to employ it 
in such a manner, as would secure the clec- 
tion, with strict injunctions to lay no details 
before him. Those instructions proved 
that the morey was iniended for bribery. 
In 1826, the whole contest remained be- 
tween lord Perceval and Mr. Manning, 
Lord Perceval, a man without money in 
his pockets, was arrested before the poll 
closed, and withdrawn from all active op- 
position ; but yet he was the popular can- 
didate, and, until some bribes were given, 
his poularity prevented Mr. Manning ris- 
ing above him. He then found that the 
agent, unknown to the principal, gave 
bribes, by which an impulse was given to 
the voters, and the majority turned in fa- 
vour of Mr. Manning. In 1825, previous 
to the general election, Reid and Spry 
were deputed to goto Mr. Adey, to ask 
whether it was the intention of lord Per- 
ceval to stand; and it appeared that those 
men asked whether lord Perceval would 
bribe, because if he did not, he would stand 
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very little chance. Mr. Adey afterwards 
came down to canvass, and the answers 
he received of the voters were such 
as ‘ Speak to my wife,”—** Time enough 
yet,’—‘* You may have me if you will.” 
Mr. Adey received such answers from one-~ 
half of the voters. This practice was not 
confined to the lower classes. Publicans 
and traders were not ashamed to own a 
similar spirit of corruption. The noble 
earl proceeded to extract various other in- 
stances of bribery irom the evidence. He 
feared he should be opposed, on the pre- 
sent occasion, by the crown lawyers. He 
did not mean to say that the learned lord 
on the woolsack, and the other noble and 
learned lords, would not give an impartial 
hearing to the present bill, but he was 
afraid that they were too much attached 
to what they calied vested rights. But he 
conceived that their lordships would be 
justified in taking the elective franchise 
from Penryn, in consequence of the gene- 
ral character for vicious practices which it 
bore. But he did not prupose to distran- 
chise that borough on character alone, 
seeing that in 1802 there was a case of 
complete and complicated bribery. Their 
lordships should also consider what was 
the provable object of increasing the num- 
ber of the voters. It had been maintained, 
that the increase had grown out of the in- 
creasing trade and wealth of the borough ; 
but that attempt had failed, as the increase 
of voters had taken place chiefly among the 
poorer class. The noble lord here noticed 
the eviden e of other witnesses, and parti- 
cularly alluded to the conduct of Stan- 
burv. The 3,000/. expended by that man 
in treating the voters could not have been 
expended without the hope of his gaining 
something by the speculation. Under 
these circumstances, some remedy ought 
to be applied to stop the practice of 
bribery in Penryn. He certainly did not 
think the evidence strong enough to war- 
rant him in proposing that the franchise 
be transferred to some town out of the 
county. If the bili should pass a second 
reading, he should in the committee move 
that the franchise be extended to the ad- 
jacent hundred; though he must, at the 
same time, protest against such a method 
of punishing bribery in boroughs ; because 
it would, if pursued, take away from the 
monied interest even the indirect represen- 
tation which they at present enjoyed, by 
being enabled, through their money, to 
represent such places as Penryn. He 
3A 2 
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should not propose to give the freeholders 
of the adjacent hundred a double vote, but 
allow the inhabitants of Penryn to be upon 
an equal footing with them. 

The Lord Chanceilor said, that, having 
as a part of his duty, attended to the evi- 
dence produced at the bar in support of 
the bill, their lordships would expect him 
to state the effect which that evidence had 
produced on his mind. The noble earl 
had assumed, from the office which he 
held, and the opinions he supposed him to 
entertain, that he would, as a matter of 
course, oppose the second reading of the 
bill. He wished the noble earl would be 
good enough to state from what vote of 
his, in that or in the other House of 
Parliament, he had felt himself justified in 
coming to such a conclusion, supposing 
that the bill had been supported by suffi- 
cient evidence. It was because the bill 
was not supported by evidence that he felt 
himself called upon to oppose it. The 
noble earl had not referred the House, as 
he was bound to do in candour, to the 
course which parliament was in the habit 
of adopting, with respect to such bills as 
the present. If the noble earl had done 
so, he must have admitted, that the House 
had not proceeded to the disfranchisement 
of a borough in any one instance, without 
proof of bribery against the majority of the 
voters—not mere conjecture, as in the 
present case—not mere assumption or 
probability, but distinct and positive proof. 
The case of Shoreham was the first. The 
number of voters in that case did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and forty; and out of 
that number ninety-two had been proved 
to have taken bribes. The next case was 
that of Cricklade, in which, out of one 
hundred and seventy-two voters, one hun- 
dred and sixty had been proved to have 
received bribes. The Aylesbury case was 
another. 
four hundred voters, who were summoned 
by beat of drum to receive their bribes. 
In the case of Grampound there were fifty- 
eight voters, forty-seven of whom had re- 
ceived bribes. ‘The greater part had been 
prosecuted, some had been overlooked in 
consequence of their poverty, and a few 
had escaped through some informality in 
the proceedings. The noble earl was 
bound to have stated these facts, that the 
House might be in possession of the usual 
course of dealing with corrupt boroughs. 
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The noble earl had begun with the case of | 
1802; but why had he not taken the last? | his duty to express his opinion upon the 


Penryn Disfranchesement Bill. 


The borough contained about | 
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With respect to Penryn, the evidence re- 
lated only to eleven voters, and the noble 
earl had examined some witnesses to 
prove the bribery, but had not called the 
others, in consequence of a contradiction 
between them. One of the cases was that 
of Thomas James, who said he had re- 
ceived a bribe of 10/., and afterwards of 
ten sovereigns, from Mr. Stanbury, with- 
out making any promise. And, what 
was the result ?—that instead of vot- 
ing for Mr. Manning, in whose interest 
Stanbury was acting, he had voted against 
him. Besides, the witness had been con- 
tradicted by Stanbury himself, who denied 
having given him a bribe. He would not 
go through the whole of the eleven wit- 
nesses; but a woman of loose character, 
who had spoken to having seen bribes 
given under very improbable circumstances, 
had been contradicted, and had contra- 
dicted herself. In fact, there was only 
one witness who had not contradicted 
their own evidence. Under these circum- 
stances, no case had been made out against 
Penryn; and that was the reason why he 
would not consent to legislate upon an 
assumption, that bribery had been com- 
mitted. 

Lord De Dunstanville said, that the ob- 
ject of the present bill was to extend the 
right of voting to the freeholders of the 
surrounding hundreds; and it had been 
said, that as he possessed considerable 
property in that neighbourhood, it would 
give him the power of influencing the elec- 
tions. It was true, he had property in 
that part of the country; but there were 
nine or ten other persons, some of them 
members of that House, who might, in 
like manner, be said to increase their 
influence, if the bill was passed. But 
he was convinced the charge was untrue; 
for the independence of the freeholders 
there, especially of the substantial yeomen, 
was such, that if all the men of rank were 





to unite their influence in favour of one 
candidate, and a popular candidate was to 
| start, he would beat their united strength. 
| He would not, however, avail himself even 
of the chance of increasing any supposed 
influence he might have, but would show 
his impartiality by declaring, that there 
was no evidence to justify the change now 
'proposed. In his opinion, no case had 
| been made out, either in law or equity, to 
| justify the present bill. 
The Earl of Eldon said, he thought it 
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evidence given in support of the bill. In 
his life, he had never seen one so utterly 
destitute of foundation. 

Lord Dacre said, that if he could consi- 
der the question merely as a judicial one, 
he should feel obliged to give a verdict of 
acquittal; but it was not a novel practice 
for that House to examine witnesses to 
other facts than those of corruption. In- 
adequacy of numbers, as well as preference 
of their own over the general interest, was 
a cause of disfranchisement. In some 
boroughs, such, for instance, as those 
which have burgage tenures for the basis 
of their votes, it was impossible, at all 
times, to detect the corruption of the 
voters. If, therefore, nothing but the 
adoption of proof of corruption, on the 
part of some of these boroughs, was to be 
the means of admitting others into the 
representation, they would ultimately re- 
ject all those boroughs that were the de- 
positaries of the commercial interests of 
the country, from the hope of commanding 
a seat in the House of Commons. He 
was no friend to those wild doctrines of 
reform that would establish universal suf- 
frage, or even householder’s suffrage in 
every case; for he did not think that any 
one uniform principle of voting could be 
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“Whereas on account of the increased 
wealth and population of Manchester, it 
is expedient that it should return burgesses 
to parliament.” Now, in that single sen- 
tence were embodied the wildest doctrines 
of radical reform. If there were no other 
grounds for opposition, he should oppose 
this bill on that alone. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that 
if the preamble contained the wildest doc- 
trine of radical reform, it was a doctrine 
which had been acted upon by our ancient 
monarchs in summoning the representa- 
tives of boroughs to parliament; and it 
was especially one that was adopted by 
that very radical reformer, Henry 8th. 
As he saw the general opinion of the 
House was against the bill, he would not 
press it to a division. 

The biil was then negatived. 














HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 20. 


Army Estimares.] The House re- 
solved itself into a Committce of Supply, 
to which the Army Estimates were referred. 
On the resolution ‘for granting 36,8982. 
10s. 6d. to defray the charge of Garrisons 
at home and abroad, for the year 1828,” 





adopted. There was one principle fixed 
in the landed property of the kingdom ; 
there was another in the personal and | 
commercial property of the country; and | 
the last was represented by the populous 
boroughs that sent members to parliament, | 
and some of them almost depended on the | 
principle of universal suffrage. Whenever | 
a bill of the nature of the present was be- 
fore the House, he should look into it to | 
see whether its object was to remove the | 
franchise to an interest similar to that | 
from which it had been subtracted; and | 
if it was, he should support it. As the | 
object of this bill was to transfer the fran- 
chise from the commercial to the landed 
interest, he should. certainly oppose it, be- 
cause it was in contravention of the prin- | 
ciple he had just stated. The right of re- 
presentation ought to be exercised for 
public advantage alone; and he would 
not do any thing that might divert it to | 
the purposes of private advantage, con- 
vinced, as he was, that the time must 
come, when the great manufacturing dis- | 
tricts would claim their right of having | 
representatives in parliament. | 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that the 
preamble of the bill ran in this form— 


j 











Colonel Davies said, he did not rise to 
oppose the resolution. He had very often 
pointed out parts of the military expendi- 
ture which might be saved; but, as he saw 
no disposition in the House to make any 
reduction of the public burthens, he thought 
it would be absurd to take up the time of 
the House uselessly. 

Mr. Hume said, he thought there were 
a variety of items, which, with a view to 
economy, might be saved. The sum now 
called for was composed, in a great mea- 
sure, of sinecures. Now, whether a sine- 
cure was civil, military, or clerical, he felt 
it right to make war uponit. After enu- 


‘merating the difierent garrisons where 


governors received salaries, although there 
were no garrisons at the stations, the hon. 


_member expressed a hope, that the govern- 
'ment would allow these sinecure garrisons 
to expire with the lives of their present 


possessors. 

Sir H. Hardinge did not defend these 
garrisons upon any other principle, than 
that they were gifts in the disposal of the 
Crown, for the reward of long and dis- 
tinguished services. If the present mode 


_of disposing of them could not stand upon 
that principle, he readily admitted they 
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should not propose to give the freeholders 
of the adjacent hundred a double vote, but 
allow the inhabitants of Penryn to be upon 
an equal footing with them. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, having 
as a part of his duty, attended to the evi- 
dence produced at the bar in support of 
the bill, their lordships would expect him 
to state the effect which that evidence had 
produced on his mind. The noble earl 
had assumed, from the office which he 
held, and the opinions he supposed him to 
entertain, that he would, asa matter of 
course, oppose the second reading of the 
bill. He wished the noble earl would be 
good enough to state from what vote of 
his, in that or in the other House of 
Parliament, he had felt himself justified in 
coming to such a conclusion, supposing 
that the bill had been supported by suffi- 
cient evidence. It was because the bill 
was not supported by evidence that he felt 
himself called upon to oppose it. The 
noble earl had not referred the House, as 
he was bound to do in candour, to the 
course which parliament was in the habit 
of adopting, with respect to such bills as 
the present. If the noble earl had done 
so, he must have admitted, that the House 
had not proceeded to the disfranchisement 
of a borough in any one instance, without 
proof of bribery against the majority of the 
voters—not mere conjecture, as in the 
present case—not mere assumption or 
probability, but distinct and positive proof. 
The case of Shoreham was the first. The 
number of voters in that case did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and forty; and out of 
that number ninety-two had been proved 
to have taken bribes. The next case was 
that of Cricklade, in which, out of one 
hundred and seventy-two voters, one hun- 
dred and sixty had been proved to have 
received bribes. The Aylesbury case was 
another. The borough contained about 
four hundred voters, who were summoned 
by beat of drum to receive their bribes. 
In the case of Grampound there were fifty- 
eight voters, forty-seven of whom had re- 
ceived bribes. ‘The greater part had been 
prosecuted, some had been overlooked in 
consequence of their poverty, and a few 
had escaped through some informality in 
the proceedings. The noble earl was 
bound to have stated these facts, that the 
House might be in possession of the usual 
course of dealing with corrupt boroughs. 


The noble earl had begun with the case of | 
1802; but why had he not taken the last? | his duty to express his opinion upon the 


Penryn Disfranchesement Bill. 
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With respect to Penryn, the evidence re- 
lated only to eleven voters, and the noble 
earl had examined some witnesses to 
prove the bribery, but had not called the 
others, in consequence of a contradiction 
between them. One of the cases was that 
of Thomas James, who said he had re- 
ceived a bribe of 10/., and afterwards of 
ten sovereigns, from Mr. Stanbury, with- 
out making any promise. And, what 
was the result ?—that instead of vot- 
ing for Mr. Manning, in whose interest 
Stanbury was acting, he had voted against 
him. Besides, the witness had been con- 
tradicted by Stanbury himself, who denied 
having given him a bribe. He would not 
go through the whole of the eleven wit- 
nesses; but a woman of loose character, 
who had spoken to having seen bribes 
given under very improbable circumstances, 
had been contradicted, and had contra- 
dicted herself. In fact, there was only 
one witness who had not contradicted 
‘their own evidence. Under these circum- 
stances, no case had been made out against 
Penryn; and that was the reason why he 
would not consent to legislate upon an 
assumption, that bribery had been com- 
mitted. 

Lord De Dunstanville said, that the ob- 
ject of the present bill was to extend the 
right of voting to the freeholders of the 
surrounding hundreds; and it had been 
said, that as he possessed considerable 
property in that neighbourhood, it would 
give him the power of influencing the elec- 
tions. It was true, he had property in 
that part of the country; but there were 
nine or ten other persons, some of them 
members of that House, who might, in 
like manner, be said to increase their 
influence, if the bill was passed. But 
he was convinced the charge was untrue; 
for the independence of the freeholders 
there, especially of the substantial yeomen, 
was such, that if all the men of rank were 





to unite their influence in favour of one 
candidate, and a popular candidate was to 
| start, he would beat their united strength. 
| He would not, however, avail himself even 
of the chance of increasing any supposed 
influence he might have, but would show 
his impartiality by declaring, that there 
was no evidence to justify the change now 
proposed. In his opinion, no case had 
| been made out, either in law or equity, to 
| justify the present bill. 
The Earl of Eldon said, he thought it 
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evidence given in support of the bill. In 
his life, he had never seen one so utterly 
destitute of foundation. 

Lord Dacre said, that if he could consi- 
der the question merely as a judicial one, 
he should feel obliged to give a verdict of 
acquittal; but it was not a novel practice 
for that House to examine witnesses to 
other facts than those of corruption. In- 
adequacy of numbers, as well as preierence 
of their own over the general interest, was 
a cause of disfranchisement. In some 
boroughs, such, for instance, as those 
which have burgage tenures for the basis 
of their votes, it was impossible, at all 
times, to detect the corruption of the 
voters. If, therefore, nothing but the 
adoption of proof of corruption, on the 
part of some of these boroughs, was to be 
the means of admitting others into the 
representation, they would ultimately re- 
ject all those boroughs that were the de- 
positaries of the commercial interests of 
the country, from the hope of commanding 
a seat in the House of Commons. He 
was no friend to those wild doctrines of 
reform that would establish universal suf- 
frage, or even householder’s suffrage in 
every case; for he did not think that any 
one uniform principle of voting could be 
adopted. There was one principle fixed | 
in the landed property of the kingdom ; 
there was another in the personal and 











| oppose the resolution. 
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“Whereas on account of the increased 
wealth and population of Manchester, it 
is expedient that it should return burgesses 
to parliament.” Now, in that single sen- 
tence were embodied the wildest doctrines 
of radical reform. If there were no other 
grounds for opposition, he should oppose 
this bill on that alone. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that 
if the preamble contained the wildest doc- 
trine of radical reform, it was a doctrine 
which had been acted upon by our ancient 
monarchs in summoning the representa- 
tives of boroughs to parliament; and it 
was especially one that was adopted by 
that very radical reformer, Henry 8th. 
As he saw the general opinion of the 
House was against the bill, he would not 
press it to a division. 

The biil was then negatived. 


wa 
we 
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Army Estimares.] The House re- 
solved itself into a Committce of Supply, 
to which the Army Estimates were referred. 
On the resolution ‘“ for granting 36,8984. 
10s. 6d. to defray the charge of Garrisons 
at home and abroad, for the year 1828,” 

Colonel Davies said, he did not rise to 
He had very often 
pointed out parts of the military expendi- 


commercial property of the country; and | ture which might be saved; but, as he saw 
the last was represented by the populous | no disposition in the House to make any 
boroughs {hat sent members to parliament, ; reduction of the public burthens, he thought 





and some of them almost depended on the 


principle of universal suffrage. Whenever 
a bill of the nature of the present was be- 


fore the House, he should look into it to 


see whether its object was to remove the 


franchise to an interest similar to that 
from which it had been subtracted; and 
if it was, he should support it. As the 


object of this bill was to transfer the fran- | 


chise from the commercial to the landed 
interest, he should. certainly oppose it, be- 


cause it was in contravention of the prin- | 


ciple he had just stated. The right of re- 
presentation ought to be exercised for 


public advantage alone; and he would) 
not do any thing that might divert it to , 


the purposes of private advantage, con- 


vinced, as he was, that the time must, 


come, when the great manufacturing dis- 


tricts would claim their right of having | 


representatives in parliament. 
The Marquis of Salisbury said, that the 
preamble of the bill ran in this form— 


it would be absurd to take up the time of 
| the House uselessly. 

Mr. Hume said, he thought there were 
| a variety of items, which, with a view to 
| economy, might be saved. The sum now 
| called for was composed, in a great mea- 
j sure, of sinecures. Now, whether a sine- 
cure was civil, military, or clerical, he felt 
it right to make war upon it. After enu- 
/merating the difierent garrisons where 
| governors received salaries, although there 
were no garrisons at the stations, the hon. 
/member expressed a hope, that the govern- 
ment would allow these sinecure garrisons 
to expire with the lives of their present 
possessors, 

Sir H. Hardinge did not defend these 
garrisons upon any other principle, than 
that they were gifts in the disposal of the 
Crown, for the reward of long and dis- 
tinguished services. If the present mode 
_of disposing of them could not stand upon 
‘that principle, he readily admitted they 
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could stand on nothing else. There were 
many general officers, of forty years stand- 
ing, who had not more than 200J. a year; 
and he contended that they must sufier 
from this inadequate remuneration, if the 
Crown had not a power of rewardiny their 
services, by the appointment to garrisons. 

Colonel Davies said, the danger was, 
that these sinecures might be bestowed on 
individuals on account of political con- 
nexions, and not in consequence of public 
services. 

Mr. Hume said, he should be glad to 
know what were the meritoricus services 
of the governor of Dartmouth ? 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, that the situa- 
tion had been, for upwards of a century 
and a half, in the same family. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, that many of- 
ficers received 500/. a year, though they 
had never served curing the war. He 
preferred the power to grant a government 
rather than a pension for service ; because 
it was more agreeable to the feelings of an 
honourable man. But he wished to see 
them bestowed upon those who reaily de- 
served them. The case of Dartmouth was 
a very strong one. No one could havea 
vested interest in a thing which parlia- 
ment voted annually. 

Sir James Graham said, that Dartmouth 
had been in the hands of civilians of the 
same family for a long time; not for any 
laudable purpose, but for the most suspici- 
ous possible. The holder of it had great 
interest in the borough, which returned 
two members to parliament. He should 
feel it his duty to move, that the grant be 
reduced by 1731. 17s., the amount of the 
salary of the governor. 

Captain Bastard said, he believed the 
fort had been built by the family, in whose 
hands the office of governor had so long 
remained, 

Mr. Maberly thought, that, as a finance 
committee was sitting, whose business it 
would be to investigate all matters of this 
nature, the subject had better be ieft to 
them. 

Sir J. Graham said, that if tne right 
hon. gentleman would postpone the grant 
until it was ascertained whether the fort 
had been built by the family, he would 
postpone his motion. 

After a desultory conversation, the com- 
mittee divided: For sir J. Graham’s Mo- 
tion 38; Against it 76. 

Sir H. Hardinge next moved “ that 
283,193/, be granted to defray the charge 
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of disembodied militia of the united king- 
dom, for 1828.” This sum was voted un- 
der an act of parliament, but he hoped 
that a reduction would be made next 
year. 

Mr. S. Rice thought that much of this 
large expense might have been saved. This 
militia had cost the country 2,500,0001. in 
the last twelve years, and no adequate va- 
lue was given for it. The expense was 
under three heads :—training and exer- 
cise, enrolment of men, and expense con- 
nected with their effective strength. First, 
as to training, there had been only three 
trainings in the last twelve years, which 
had cost the country a large sum each. 
What possible benetit could the service 
have derived trom three trainings in twelve 
years? And yet those three trainings had 
cost upwards of 300,000/. If the training 
and exercise were not required, of what 
use was the balloting and enrolment? In 
the metropolis and the adjacent counties, 
balloting was a system of mere fraud and 
perjury. He believed that if the militia 
were called out in the districts he had 
mentioned, no available force could be 
obtained. The same observations applied 
tu all parts of the country. The ballot- 
ing caused an annual expense of 24,0001., 
besides occasioning considerable trouble 
to the home and foreign offices, and the 
iords lieutenants of counties. Any per- 
son who looked at the present strength of 
the militia staff must be satisfied, that it 
was greater than was requisite. By the 
57th George 3rd, a power was vested in the 
Crown for reducing the militia staff. Im- 
mediately after the passing of that sta- 
tute, lord Sidmouth proceeded to effect a 
reduction. Now, he was “desirous that 
government should receive from parlia- 
ment a similar discretionary power with 
respect to the whole militia service, and 
exercise it, if they should find occasion. A 
more preposterous job than the present esta- 
blishment of the Irish militia staff had never 
received the sanction of parliament. In 
Ireland, there was no ballot and no train- 
ing; the expense of the staff, however, 
was greater than in England. The ser- 
vice in Ireland was merely a source of pa- 
tronage to the colonels of the regiments. 
It was their custom to form their men into 
bands, for the entertainment of their 
friends at their mansions. He did not 
complain of the taste for pomp which those 
gentlemen displayed, but he did not think 
it right that they should indulge it at the 
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public expense. It might be urged that 
the maintenance of the Irish militia was 
necessary, to preserve the public tranquil- 
lity; but it should be recollected, that 
there exsited an efficient police for that 
purpose, and he believed that the country 
would not be more disturbed than usual if 
the whole of the Irish militia establish- 
ment were put down. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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should proceed, so that all the men would 
be trained in a few years. The militia 
might then do the duty of the veterans, 
and be made useful in many respects. 
Colonel Wood said, it was not desirable 
to break down a force like the militia, 
which was capable of being called into ac- 
tive service at a short notice. If war were 
to take place with France, now that the 
facilities of steam navigation were so ex- 





that the imputations cast upon govern- 
ment were not warranted by facts. When 
he was a member of the Irish government, 
he had brought in a bill to reduce the mi- 
litia staff of Ireland, by which a saving 
had been effected to the country. He 
thought that parliament would very pro- | 
perly object to invest government with a 
power to deal with this constitutional force 
according to ftheir discretion. Whatever 
power was granted to the executive by the 
legislature on the subject, ough™ to be 
strictly defined. He would not maintain 
that it might not become expedient to 
alter the constitution of this force, in a 
manner which might save expense without 
depriving the country of the benefit of the 
militia service at the breaking out of a 
war. He denied that the present system | 
of ballot and training was not useful. The | 
ballot gave a certain number of men, who | 
were bound to perform duty when called | 
upon; and it was necessary to know where | 
men were to be found on a sudden occa- | 
sion. The government would submit a; 
plan to the House when it was prepared, | 
by which a reduction might be made by | 
definite rather than general powers to be | 
granted by the legislature. 
Sir John Wrottesley said, he did not | 
think it right to abolish the militia force. | 
In 1793, the military establishment was so | 
small, that the country, at the breaking | 
out of the war, was absolutely dependent | 
for its security upon the militia. He | 
would, however, point out a plan hy) 
which the efficiency of the militia could be 
increased without any additional expense. | 
Within the last thirteen years, the infan- | 
try of the line had been greatly improved, | 
whilst no attention had been paid to those | 
improvements by the militia; and were a) 
war to break ont, the serjeants of militia 
would know nothing beyond what they 
were informed of at the close of the last 
conflict. There ought to be a permanent | 
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militia force kept up, witha due propor- ' 
tion between the numbers of officers and 
mem, anda constant system of exercise 


tended, the services of the militia would 
be indispensable. It might be desirable 
to give government the power of suspend- 
ing the ballot; but even that should not 
be done lightly and as a matter of course ; 
for it had been before refused by parlia- 
ment, on the ground of its being uncon- 
stitutional. He was colonel of a corps of 
militia, which consisted of one thousand 
two hundred men, and he had that morn- 
ing asked his adjutant how many men 
would be likely to turn out if they were 
called on. The adjutant replied that one 
thousand men would assemble in the course 
of a few days. Upon the whole, he was in- 
clined to think that some reductions might 
advantageously be made, but he would 
never consent to any proposition for put- 
ting down the service altogether. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the expense 
of their regular force during the last 
eleven years had amounted to 5,410,0002. 
or, about 490,000/. a year. Now, was it 
worth while to keep up that enormous ex- 
pense to guard against the possible event 
of our being taken by surprise with respect 
to hostilities? The gallant colonel seemed 
to apprehend danger from steam naviga- 
tion. But, in a contest of that kind, this 
country must necessarily have the advant- 
age. We had made the greatest improve- 
ments in steam-navigation and machinery, 
and possessed the best coal-mines in the 
world, 

After some further conversation, the re- 
solution was agreed to. Ou the resolution, 


“for granting 1,500/. to the Royal Cork 


Thstitution, for the year 1828,” 

Mr. Hume asked, why were they not 
called on to make similar grants to 
Limerick or Waterfo:d, as well as to 
Cork ? 

Mr. R. Gordon saw no reason why 
Cork, which was a wealthy city, should 
not maintain a literary society, if it chose 
to have one, at its own expense. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the institution was established in 1802 by 
private subscription, apd was continued 
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until 1807, and then its members made 
application for parliamentary aid. It was 
a literary society, and lectures were given 
there gratis, to the middling and more 
humble classes of society. Upon this 
ground it was that it had been fostered by 
government, at an expense of from 1 ,600/. 
to 1,800/.a year. It was, however, to be 
but a temporary grant, and he had limited 
it this year to 1,500/., a sum which he did 
not consider ill spent, in disseminating 
knowledge through a large portion of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. S. Rice was of opinion, that unless the 
pesent Finance commiiiee took up all these 
subjects, and reported on them as that of 
1817 had done, seriatim, it would not do its 
duty. The grant had been acceded to in 
1807, by the right hon. member for Wa- 
terford, for the purpose of sowing the 
good seeds of education and scientitic im- 
provement in the south of Ireland; but on 
an understanding that, when the assccia- 
tion was more matured, the grant should 
be made in favour, not of Cork, but of 
some city which required it more. 36,0000. 
had already been expended in this way at 
Cork, whose institution was not, after all, 
so praiseworthy as that of Belfast. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he had, last 
session, suggested the expediency of esta- 
blishing one or more committees to inquire 
into such subjects. Discussions, such as 
the present, were productive of no good, 
and only served to sink the House of 
Commons in the estimation of the coun- 
try. 

“hind Morpeth said, it was high time re- 
trenchment should be introduced ia every 
branch of expenditure, and he should 
therefore move, as an amendment, that 
the vote be reduced from 1,500/. to 
1,000/. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that whilst we 
were contributing to improve the people 
of Cork by hundreds of pounds at a vote, 
their own contribution to the object in 
view amounted to no more in hand thal 
1702. 

Mr. North was apprehensive, if the re- 
duction was so sudden, that the in- 
stitution would be deprived of means to 
defray the salaries of the highly scientific 
lecturers in the institution. The argu- 
ment that England maintained its own 
scientific, literary, and mechanics’ institu- 
tions, was not fairly applied to the ques- 
tion, because England was wealthy ; 
As 


Ireland excessively impoverished. : 
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things were in Ireland, unless parliament 
contributed to the support of institutions 
like this, there would be none. He hoped 
the noble lord would, for these reasons, 
withdraw his amendment. 

Lord Morpeth said, that the reduction | 
was very moderate, and he should cer- 
tainly divide the committee on the ques- 
tion, 

The Committee divided: For the 
Amendment 26; Against it 66: Majority 
40. After which, the Chairman reported 
progress. 


New Sourn Watts Bitt.] Mr. 
Huskisson moved, that the House resolve 
itself into a committee upon this bill. 

Sir J. Mackintosh rose, and after allud- 
ing to the various changes. that had taken 
place in the Colonial office, to which 
might be attributed a great portion of the 
delay vghich the measures proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman had met with, he 
said, that at that late hour of the might, 
and in the exhausted state in which he 
found himself, he should take care not to 
waste any part of that time and attention 
which the kindness of the House usually 
bestowed upon him, by unnecessary delay, 
or still more unnecessary apologies. With- 
out further comment, therefore, he should 
proceed at once. The objects embraced 
in the motion of which he had given no- 
tice, were embodied in the following reso- 
lutions, which he should now read, as the 
foundation for those arguments with which 
he should afterwards trouble the House. 
The first resolution which he should pro- 
pose was, “‘ That it be an instruction to the 
committee to receive a clause for the imme- 
diate establishment of trial by jury in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land 
(excepting the penal settlement for offend- 
ers there convicted), and for directing the 
governor and council cf each colony re- 
spectively, to frame regulations for that 
purpose, respecting the number and. quali- 
fications of jurors, either in the whole co- 
lony, or in any districts which may seem 
to them to require modification.” The 
second resolution was,—‘‘ That it be an 
instruction to the committee to receive a 
clause to provide for the election of one- 
third of the legislative councils of both 
the said colonies (till assemblies shall be 
called by his majesty), to be chosen for 
five years, by all persons enjoying a clear 
yearly income of 100/., who shall have 
been free inhabitants for three years, and 
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to direct the governor and the present 
council to make such regulations as they 
think fit, respecting the time, place, and 
other circumstances of the election of such 
members.” — Having stated the objects 
which he had in view, and which were 
contained in these resolutions, he might 
almost content himself without intruding 
upon the patience of the House; but 
feeling, as he did, a warm interest in the 
fate of those colonies, he hoped he might 
be excused if he trespassed a little upon 
their time. It appeared by a late census, 
that in New South Wales there were fifty- 
five thousand free Englishmen, all of 
whom would be eligible to act as jurors. 
He saw no reason why those colonies 
should differ from other colonies, and why 
the blessings of the British constitution 
should be withheld from them, while other 
parts of his majesty’s foreign possessions 
enjoyed those blessings. Their condition 
as penal colonies was no reason why they 
should not possess the right of electing 
representatives, and the blessing of a trial 
by jury. The only way to wipe. out the 
foul stain cast upon these colonies would 
be, to show their inhabitants that they 
were placed upon the same footing and 
enjoyed the same privileges as other parts 
of his majesty’s possessions. Many per- 
sons had been deterred from settling in 
New South Wales from no other cause 
than that it was branded by the legisla- 
ture as a receptacle for crime. The only 
way to introduce a reformatory system, if 
he might use the term, and to make those 
colonies one grand penitentiary, would be 
to afford to the inhabitants the means of 
relieving themselves from the stigma which 
had been cast upon them. The hon. and 
learned gentleman proceeded at some 
length to point out the advantages which 
would arise by the introduction into New 
South Wales of the two measures to 
which he had referred ; namely, the right 
to elect representatives and the trial by 
jury. The right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Huskisson) had narrowed the 
ground upon which he was now presuming 
to legislate; and the only question be- 
tween them appeared to be, whether the 
proposed measures should be adopted now 
or hereafter. He wished to begin the 
work of reformation by granting some of 
those privileges at once, which in time 
must all be conceded. The free settlers 
were all native Englishmen, who had most 
of them been jurors in their native coun- 
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try. He was not introducing new mea- 
sures amongst a new people. The great 
body of the settlers were already ac- 
quainted with the duties which, as jurors 
and electors, they would have to fulfil, 
and consequently the present time was 
that which should be seized upon, to af- 
ford them those advantages which they 
were entitled to receive. But, if those 
measures were delayed to an indefinite 
hereafter, the present proportion of British 
settlers would grow less and less, and a 
new race would spring up, who would nei- 
ther understand nor be capable of appre- 
ciating the blessings of the British free- 
men. Was it wise to say, wait until this 
people shall number half a million, and 
then, ignorant as they would be of the be- 
nefits to be derived from the privilege of 
electing members to watch over their in- 
terests, and equally ignorant of the bless- 
ing of the trial by jury thrown suddenly 
amongst them those institutions of which 
they had previously known nothing, and 
the benefits of which they would be 
wholly incapable of appreciating ? Was 
it consistent with policy to withhold those 
institutions from the colonists of New 
South Wales, and wait until they became 
too strong for subjection; when they 
might possibly demand that as a right 
which they would now look uponasaboon ? 
If those institutions were delayed, a civil 
war, or the total loss of the colonies, must 
follow.—The hon. and learned gentleman 
then alluded tc the feuds which existed in 
New South Waies between the ‘ emanci- 
pationists,” as they called themselves, and 
the non-emancipated. Now, nothing, he 
conceived, could have a greater tendency 
to soften down asperities, and blend men 
together, than when they were in the habit 
of acting together in different situations of 
society. From the result of his inquiries, 
he could not help wishing that he had not 
at first moved for the appointment of a 
select committee to investigate the sub- 
ject now under discussion. Excepting 
Mr. Bigg, there was no authority against 
the introduction of those institutions : op- 
posed to his evidence, there was the testi- 
mony of governor Hinton, and also that 
of the late governor-general Macquarrie, 
who was justly called the father of the 
colony, and who, in his report to lord Ba- 
thurst, in 1825, stated, that there was a 
sufficient body of freemen in those colonies 
competent to perform the duties not only of 
jurors, but electors. It might be said that 
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sir Thomas Brisbane, because he was de- | 
voted to the pursuits of science and philo- | 
sophy, was not a competent witness upon | 
such a question. It was true that queen | 
Elizabeth said, that ‘“‘ Mr. Bacon,” as she 
called him, was too much of a wit to make | 
a good lawyer; but, however true the ob- | 
servation might be, generally speaking, it | 
was about as just in the instance of the | 
great Bacon, as it would be to say, that. 
sir Thomas Brisbane was an incompetent | 
witness upon a question like the present, 
because he had brought home a larger 
share of knowledge upon other subjects | 
than fell to the lot of most men. Chief- | 
justice Wilde, and Mr. Justice Forbes, 
had also given it as their opinion, that the 

trial by jury would work well in New, 
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colony, and the right hon. gentleman had 
done him but justice in saying, that he had 
kept in mind the importance of not form- 
ing any regulation which would prevent 
the gradual introduction into that country 
of all the institutions which were so bene- 
ficial in this. He wished to see the popu- 
lation of New South Wales in the perfect 
enjoyment of the advantages resulting 
from trial byjury, and an elective assem- 
bly, on the same principle as that which 
was so successful in its operation in Eng- 
land. But the question was, whether 
they could at present be so introduced, 
under all the peculiar circumstances now 
attendant on the state of society in that 
colony? He thonght not. There was, 
in fact, little difference between the pro- 


South Wales; and they laughed with position of the right hon. gentleman and 
scorn at the idea, that this colony was not | his own. The one wished for the imme- 
as ripe as any other to partake of the be- | diate introduction of trial by jury, giving 
nefits of a free constitution.—Now, with! the governor a qualifying power of sus- 
respect to a representation, there was no | pending it in any local district, according 
doubt that if the inhabitants of New South to his discretion. The other proposed, that 





Wales were represented in assembly, they | 
would more cheerfully contribute towards | 
taxation. Above all things let the bene- | 
fits intended sooner or later, come in the | 
shape of free gifts; else, by protracting | 
them, a great part of the grace and favour | 
which belonged to concession would be | 
taken away. In an able anonymous es- 
say upon Milton, the supposition that a | 
nation could not be ripe for liberty, was 
very ingeniously opposed. The author 
said, it reminded him of the story of the | 
man, who sagaciously resolved never to go | 
into the water until he had learned to, 
swim. He, however, although struck with | 
the whimsical ingenuity of the illustration, | 
still maintained a different opinion. De- | 
siring to teach his son the useful exercise 

of swimming, he would put him at first 
into shallow water, and give him an op- 
portunity of acquiring the art by degrees. 

In the same manner would he impart con- 

stitutional privileges tothe colony. It would 

be judicious policy to initiate them into 

the system of perfect civil liberty as early 

as possible, in order to prevent hereafter 

such a shock to their feelings and habitual 

opinions, as its sudden introduction must 

necessarily produce. 

On the first resolution being put, 

Mr. Huskisson said, he would oftera few 
observations in support of the measure 
which had been originally proposed. it 
had not been framed without a careful in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of the 


it should be suspended for the present, but 
gave a power to the governor gradually to 
extend the system, as circumstances might 
admit of it. He also intended to move an 
amendment, “ that in all civil cases the 
supreme court should have a discretionary 
power to grant trial by jury, if the parties 
were not averse toit.” If the right hon. 
member had made inquiry into the state of 


the population, he would have found it 


quite impossible practically to introduce, 
at present, the forms and proceedings ap- 
pertaining to jury trial, and constitutional 
elections for a legislative assembly. He 
had talked of the manner in which he 
would gradually accustom an innocent boy 
of fourteen years, brought up in a monas- 
tery, to the business of life and the usages 
of the world. For his part, he could not 
perceive any similarity whatever between 
such a boy and the population of New 
South Wales, two-thirds of which had 
been sent forth, not irom a monastery, but 
trom Newgate, condemned to fourteen 
years of punishment for their agressions 
against the civil and moral interests of 
their fellowsubjects. The average of the 
inhabitants was one man to 20,000 acres ; 
and society, he need scarcely add, was on 
a footing quite different from that of this 
country. There there were feuds and jea- 
lousies arising from the relative situation 
of freed men and masters. They could 
never be brought to intermix in social life, 
and the one class would be too often dis- 
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posed, whenan opportunity should present 
itself, to avenge former injuries and slights, 
which they might have received from the 
other. Would an Englishman, who went 
out to the country possessed of wealth, 
character and education, choose to have 
his life and liberty exposed to the decision 
of ajury, nine or ten of which were con- 
victed criminals? He was satisfied, from 
the official inquiry which he had insti- 
tuted, that nothing would so much tend to 
deter capital, and respectable members of 
society from finding their way to this co- 
lony as the establishment of trial by jury, 
in its existing condition. The species of 
trial now in operation there appeared to 
give the completest satisfaction, whatever 
might be its defects. ‘There were no com- 
plaints against the administration of the 
law, either on the part of the chief justice, 
or of the population. Hehad no doubt 
but any man would prefer being tried by 
seven officers of honour and reputation, to 
risking his fate on the verdict of such per- 
sons as he had described. As the dura- 
tion of the bill was to be but seven years, 
he gave sufficient earnest of his wish not 
to interfere with the future introduction 
of all the institutions which this country 
enjoyed. He was far from desirous to 
withhold from the colony any of the bene- 
fits to which it should he entitled. With 
respect to the election of a legislative 
council, he wished the right hon. gentle- 
man to observe, that the present bill weat 
a step towards imparting the privilege.— 
The existing government was neither ar- 
bitrary nor despotic, for there was a free 
press, which had a due influence and 
control over public affairs ; ali trials were 
held openly, and the population, on all oc- 
casions, manifested a jealousy with respect 
to their rights. Such being the present 
civil condition of the colony, he could not 
believe that all the constitutional customs 
of this country would be there forgotten in 
a few years, as the right hon. gentleman 
apprehended. The glorious institutions of 
England would surely not appear alien to 
their habits and feelings, when new set- 
tlers of wealth, intelligence, and reputation 
were every day removing thither, and 
thereby causing a constant infusion of Bri- 
tish principles amongst the population.— 
It seemed to him, that the proposition now 
suggested would place the governor in a 
most invidious situation, as it would have 
him, at fifteen thousand miles distance, to 
suspend a popular privilege, which the par- 
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liament of the mother country had been 
pleasedto confer. For these reasons he should 
persevere in recommending the original 
measure to the House, with a clause em- 
powering the governor to extend trial by 
jury in certain cases, and also requiring, 
that on the enactment of any new statute, 
he should make a declaration of the ex- 
tent to which the British law obtained in 
the colony. The right hon. gentleman had 
expressed himself desirous of having a se- 
ect committee appointed on this subject. 
He wished, however, to remind him, that 
he had also taken an interest in the state 
of Canada, and obtained a committee for 
the purpose of inquiry, That committee, 
notwithstanding, had not been favoured 
with either the counsel of the right hon, 
gentleman, or the light of his countenance, 
as far as he could understand, from that 
hour to this [laughter]. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, he had always felt 
a great interest in the fate of New South 
Wales, which he could not avoid thinking 
was destined to spread the British lan- 
guage to as wide anextent in the east, as 
our other colonies had carried it in the west. 
He was, therefore, much delighted to hear 
from the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, that so much of the constitutional 
doctrines of the mother country cought to 
be infused into the government of a co- 
lony, which was rapidly rising to power 
and importance. He felt satisfied, from 
the statement of the right hon. gentleman, 
tat in acountry, where so large a pro- 
portion of the population were slaves, trial 
by jury could not be yet introduced with 
safety. He thought, however, that there 
might bea slight mixture of representation 
introduced. For that purpose he would 
give the new settlers a vote for the elec- 
tion of a representative ; and he thought 
that by these means the colonists might 
gradually acquire the advantage of a re- 
presentative government. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that the inhabi- 
tants of this colony had been pronounced 
unworthy to be admitted to the privileges 
of the British constitution. It was said, 
that trial by jury should not be introduced 
suddenly into New South Wales. In 
proof of the fallacy of that position, he 
would instance the cases of Florida and 
Louisiana, into which trial by jury was in- 
troduced one week after the colonies were 
ceded to the United States, and its intro- 
duction rendered the inhabitants good sub- 
jects and good members of society. He 
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regretted that this colony should be kept 
for seven years more ina state of pupil- 
lage; and that it would not be placed at 
once in a situation to enjoy those privi- 
leges to which it was fairly entitled. 

Mr. Warburionintimated, that when the 
House went into committee he should pro- 
pose to leave out the clause giving suitors 
in the courts of justice in New South 
Wales, the power of appeal to the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley eulogised the bill, 
which he considered admirably adapted to 
carry into effect the objects it had in view. 
New South Wales was placed in a differ- 
ent situation from that of other colonies ; 
the continual influx of acertain class of 
persons into that colony opposed a bar to 
the sudden introduction of legislative im- 
provements, and created and maintained 
castes in society which were prejudicial 
to the interests of the colony. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he could state, 
upon the authority of persons well ac- 
quainted with New South Wales, that it 
would be impossible to introduce either 
trial by jury or a legislative assembly there, 
under the present circumstances of the 
colony. He would suggest, however, that 
the official appointments should be pub- 
lished in the London Gazette, that the 
public might have an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the character of the individuals se- 
lected to fill such situations. 


Mr. H. Twiss said, that the governor of | 


the colony had the power of extending 
to the colonists the right of trial by jury, 
if he should deem it expedient. 

Sir J. Mackintosh here intimated that 
he should not press his amendments.— 
They were accordingly put and negatived. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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Stavery in THE West Iwnpies.] | 


Earl Grosvenor said, he had a petition to 
present from Chester, on the subject of 
“the Abolition of Slavery in the West- 
Indian Colonies.” ‘Their lordships were 
perfectly aware that since the year 1807, 
when the Slave-trade was put an end to, 
until 1823, little or nothing was done 
with a view to the amelioration of the 
slave-population, or of putting an end to 
slavery itself. It therefore happened that 
in 1823 there was an universal call upon 
government to come forward and do 
something; and a most distinguished 
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minister did, much to his honour, propose 
certain resolutions, which were adopted, 
Subsequent to that period certainly more 
than before was done, but so little, 
that he was sorry to state how little 
was done, with a view to carry those 
resolutions into effect. What had been 
done? In Trinidad, after a long period, 
a Colonial Assembly did pass a law, such 
as it was; but when it came over to this 
country for the approval of the king, his 
ministers advised him to return the bill as 
most inadequate for the purpose. He 
now came to another colony, Demerara, 
' which had no legislature of its own. That 
colony was selected for the trial of the 
measures of government, and a_ petition 
was sent over from that colony to this 
country against those measures. He must 
say that it certainly was wise in those per- 
sons who were anxious to defeat the object 
of government, to put forward the colony 
of Demerara, which was under the more 
| immediate control of government, to see 
| whether that colony could induce the 

government to pause in carrying into 
| effect the vital object manumission. — If 
| the colony of Demerara, having no legis- 
| lature had succeeded, the colonies having 
' legislatures could not have failed in effect- 
| ing that purpose. If the slaves were not 
| allowed to work out their freedom, 
| what could happen but misery and de- 
| spair? Besides having the Sundays to 
| themselves, they ought to be allowed some 
portion of the week days; otherwise, how 
was it possible for these unfortunate people 
to obtain the means of ultimately indem- 
nifying their masters. In this state of 
things, what was the conduct of the West- 
India colonies? They had arraigned in 
the severest terms the conduct of the go- 
vernment, in recommending manumission, 
and declared their determination to mar 
that object. It was said, indeed, by their 
paitisans, that if the slaves were manu- 
mitted, no work would be done, and the 
estates would be permitted to remain un- 
cultivated. He admitted that there were in- 
stances in which this might have been the 
case ; but there were other instancesin which 
free labour had been beneficially conducted. 
On this point he regretted that the par- 
ticular facts, as connected with St. Do- 
mingo, were not before them; for then 
they could see how far they were depen- 
dent for the supply of sugar on the West- 
India islands, or if the latter were at the 
bottom of the ocean, whether they would 
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not have elsewhere an abundance of sugar. 
As to the predictions of the colonists, be- 
fore the abolition of the Slave-trade, it had 
been said, that if the motion were carried, 
a supply of negroes would not be found to 
work the lands. Mr. Pitt ably demon- 
strated the fallacy of such an apprehension, 
and the result had proved the correctness 
of his judgment. The fact was, that the 
class of planters who were satisfied with a 
fair portion of slave-labour always had 
their work well done; while there were 
others, who were never satisfied with what 
they got in field service. The greatest 
abuse had been heaped upon a late right 
hon. gentleman, and on the noble earl 
opposite (earl Bathurst) for their attempts 
to get the manumission clause acted upon ; 
and it was in vain to hope the colonies 
would obey, without compulsion, the orders 
in Council. If this privilege were not 
secured for the slave-population, there 
would be an end to their moral as well as 
religious improvement. When men became 
acquainted with their rights, they must 
feel acutely the miseries of bad treatment, 
and be driven to despair if their wrongs 
were left unredressed. The enslavement 
of the mind must necessarily follow that 
of the body; and therefore he was anxious 
to avert, if possible, the evils which must 
attend a prosecution of the present vacil- 
lating system. The questions which he 
wished to ask were; first, what were the 
intentions of government respecting the 
manumission clause, if the colonies con- 
tinued to be refractory? It had been re- 
commended in that case to withdraw from 
them the bounties and protecting duties. 
Something ought surely to be done to 
command their compliance. Next, he 
wished to know what was the state of 
the mixed commission for arbitration ; 
how far it had been successful, and at 
what expense? He was very anxious to 
see the Slave-trade put down under foreign 
flags, though he confessed he could not 
hope for the completion of that advantage 
until slavery was abolished in the British 
colonies. There was one other point on 
which he wished information; namely, 
what steps had been taken to improve the 
condition of the people of colour in the 
colonies ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
assure the noble earl, that his majesty’s 
servants who were in cffice when these 
resolutions had been passed, the govern- 
ment which had succeeded them, and the 
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present administration, were each, and all: 
of them invariably determined to give 
effect to the views of parliament on this 
subject. They had felt it their duty to 
proceed, in the sense and the spirit of the 
votes to which he alluded ; namely, gradu- 
ally, so as to keep in view the peace and 
tranquillity of the colonies, and the pro- 
perty and prosperity of all classes of the 
inhabitants. His majesty’s servants had 
taken the most prudent steps for this pur- 
pose, and not without having made some 
progress in the work, as wellas having gone 
far in establishing the principle they were 
enforcing. He ought likewise to observe 
upon the irritation displayed by Jamaica 
and other colonies on this subject. He 
might be permitted to say, that it was 
natural for men to be irritable who thought 
their property likely to be seriously affected 
by these measures of legislation. Still he 
admitted it was the duty of government to 
persevere in executing the wishes of par- 
liament, until they were complied with— 
a compliance no less necessary for the 
advantage of the colonial proprietors, than 
of the slave-population under them. To 
show how far the principle had been 
adopted by the colonial authorities, he 
had only referred to the Jamaica act of 
the last Legislative Assembly, which, 
though it had not received the royal 
assent, was not on account of any refusal 
to adhere to the principle, which it had 
fully recognized, but because of its having 
mixed up separate matters in the act, 
which it were better to have detached 
from it. Jamaica had, therefore, adopted 
a great part of the principle recommended 
by the government at home; and other 
colonies, St. Christopher, for instance had 
gone some way in the same path. On 
the whole he should say, considering the 
prejudices naturally interwoven with West- 
India views of this subject, it was more 
wonderful to behold the progress already 
made, than to express any strong censure 
for what remained to be done in further- 
ance of this business. Nevertheless, it 
was the duty of government to persevere 
in the mode best calculated to execute all 
these measures gradually and temperately, 
The noble earl had asked what they in- 
tended to do respecting manumission, 
They ought to recollect, that the Court of 
Policy of Demerara had petitioned against 
that part of the Order in Council; the 
Privy Council had not: yet decided upon 
that petition, It was no doubt intended 
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to carry that principle into execution ; 
still, like every other part of so nice and 
complicated a consideration, the mode of 
acting upon it must be regulated by con- 
tingent circumstances. They must bear 
in mind, that, within the last year, there 
had been no less than four gentlemen in 
the office of Secretary for the Colonies, 
and really it was not possible, without 
very calm and deliberate consideration, to 
come to a safe conclusion upon a point 
of this kind: for himself he could own, 
that, up to the present day, the government 
had not made up their minds as to the 
mode of giving a practical application to 
the principle which, he again admitted, 
they were bound to see executed.—As to 
the general state of the Slave-trade, not- 
withstanding the treaties for its limitation 
or suppression which Great Britain had 
already made with every maritime state in 
the world, it was melancholy to be obliged 
to admit, that it was still carried on toa 
lamentabie extent. He adverted to this 
fact, to show all the difficulties which sur- | 
rounded this subject. England had spared | 
no pails nor expense to arrange these trea- | 
ties; yet he was afraid it would appear | 
that at this very moment more slaves were | 
borne away from Africa (not however into | 
the British colonies), than were exported | 
from thence before the abolition. As to | 
the courts of Arbitration at Sierra Leone, | 
they were very active: above a hucdred | 
cases had been brought before them for. 
adjudication in the course of a few years; | 
about twelve thousand slaves had been, 
through their agency, set at liberty, and 
the expense was near 16,000/. a-year. If | 
they had not been as effectual as could | 
have been wished, no blame attached to 
the individuals engaged in them, who were 
certainly both zealous and active. With 
respect to the people of colour, regula- 
tions had heen framed in Jamaica for 
enabling them to enjoy certain privileges, 
and hold certain situations in common with 
the white inhabitants. 

Lord Calthorpe said, that, instead of 
being disposed to look with confidence to- 
wards the colonies for a redress of wrongs, 
he saw nothing in their conduct which did 
not lead him to draw an opposite inference. 
He was quite ata loss to reconcile the 
noble duke’s hopes with the recorded acts 
of these colonial bodies, and their avowed 
determination to thwart all the recom- 
mendations of the government at home 
upon the subject. In fact, the negroes 
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had been very little relieved by any of 
these ameliorating acts of the colonies, 
The colonies did not, indeed, say; ‘ wait 
until we can see if we can execute these 
orders; give us time to adapt ourselves 
to the change.” On the contrary, they 
denounced the attempt to legislate for 
them throughout, as unjust and ruinous, 
and demonstrative of the ignorance of the 
government at home of their real situa- 
tion in the colonies. How could the go- 
vernment, then, place any hopes in the 
promises of people, who plainly told them, 
that the parliament in framing these reso- 
lutions had not been governed by its proper 
legislative wisdom, but had on the con- 
trary lent itself to the dictation of a set 
of fanatics who, in their indiscriminate 
wishes to tamper with the slave-popula- 
tion, were prepared to plunge the islands 
into bloodshed and ruin ?—The noble lord 
then referred to the last Jamaica bill, and 
denied that it bore the character ascribed 
to it by the noble duke. He contended, 
that the baneful effect of slavery was in 
no case so remarkable as in these repeated 
aspersions of the deliberate decision of 
parliament. And who were the parties 
who denounced the British legislature in 
its attempts to save the colonists them- 
selves from the blind fallacy of their own 
views? Why, they were planters who de- 
pended for subsistence upon the admission 
of their sugars into the British market, on 
*.ims which they would be unable to ob- 
tain in any other part of the world,— per- 
sons who solely depended for their safety 
on the presence of the British troops. 
It was only necessary to withdraw the 
latter, if they wished to have these people 
overrun by the immense native population 
that surrounded them. In fact, he saw 
no reason for the hopes which had been 
held out: even the strong declaration of 
confidence expressed by the noble duke 
was more calculated to destroy than to 
strengthen their consummation. 

Lord Seaford said :—My lords ; though 
I cannot consider the present occasion, 
when there is no practical question before 
the House, to be one on which it can be 
desirable to discuss so delicate a question 
as that of the emancipation of the slaves 
in the West-India colonies, yet, as the 
noble lord who began this discussion, and 
the noble lord who spoke last, have both 
of them thought fit to enter very widely 
into this subject, and to indulge in some 
animadversions upon the conduct of the 
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colonial legislatures, and the disposition 
of the inhabitants of the colonies, which 
appear to me to be neither correct nor 


deserved, I feel that it would be a failure | 


of duty on my part, connected as I am 
with the colonies, if I were to allow those 


observations to pass altogether without | 


some notice. 

Never having had an opportunity of 
taking any part in your lordships’ discus- 
sions on this subject, I am anxious in the 





first place, to state generally, and I will | 
endeavour to do so very shortly, the out- | 


line of my opinions upon this question ; 


and as those opinions happen to be in ac- | 
cordance with the principles and doctrines | 
which have been laid down in the course | 
of the discussions upon the abolition of | 


the slave-trade and the emancipation of 


the slaves in the West Indies, by persons | 
of the highest authority, not only as emi- | 


nent statesmen, but as the most distin- 


guished amongst the abolitionists, I will: 


use their words, in illustration of my opi- 
nions, as weil for the purpose of insuring 
to those opinions all the weight that is 
due to them, as for that of avoiding all 
possible cavil as to their title to such high 
sanction. 


The soundest and most correct doctrine | 
as it appears to me, with respect to the | 


extinction of slavery in the West-India 


colonies, is to be found in a report of the | 


African Institution, published in 1815: 
“ They did not aim at au emancipation to be 
effected by insurrection in the West Indies, 


or to belordained precipitately by positive | 
law ; but they never denied, and scrupled _ 
not to avow, that they did look forward toa | 
future extinction of slavery in the colonies | 
to be accomplished by the same happy | 


means which formerly put an end to it in 


England; namely, by a benign, though 
insensible revolution in opinions and man- 
ners, by the encouragement of particular | 
_the mother country, in order partly to 


manumissions, and the progressive melio- 
ration of the condition of the slaves, till 


it should slide insensibly into general free- 
dom. They looked, in short, to an eman- , 


cipation, of which not the slaves but the 


masters should be the willing instruments, | 
order and government of those different 


or authors.” 

My lords; I too look to the future ex - 
tinction of slavery in our colonies through 
a benign though insensible revolution in 
Opinions and manners; and through a 


progressive improvement 4 the condition | 


of the slaves; and I too consider that the 
only safe process by which the state of sla- 
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very can be converted into that of general 
freedom, is one by which it shall slide in- 
sensibly from the one end to the other—that 
it must be an emancipation of which not 
the masters but the slaves shall be the in- 
struments, and the willing instruments also. 
I further consider, that the improvement 
in the condition of the slave, which is to 
lead the way to this happy change, must 
be accomplished through the medium and 
instrumentality of their masters. 

This opinion is supported by the au- 
thority of Mr. Canning, who, when speak- 
ing asthe organ of the government in 1824, 
(in the speech in which he stated to the 
House of Commons the measures adopted 
by the government in pursuance of their 
resolutions of the preceding year) thus 
expresses himself :—* If the condition of 
the slave is to be improved, that improve- 
ment must be introduced through the 
medium of his master. The masters are 
the instruments through whom, and by 
whom, you must act upon the slave- 
population; and if by any proceedings 
of ours we shall unhappily place between 
the slave and his master a barrier of in- 
surmountable hostility, we shall at once 
put an end to the best chance of emanci- 
pation, or even of amendment. Instead 
of diffusing gradually over those dark re- 
gions a pure and salutary light, we may 
at once kindle a flame only to be quenched 
in blood.” 

With respect to that assistance which 
this benevolent, but most difficult work, 
must receive from legislative enactments, 
I find a sanction for the operation which 
1 myself have always entertained from the 
first moment that I was enabled to form 
an opinion upon this subject, in Mr. 
Brougham’s work upon Colonial Poliey :— 
““Any parliament, council or senate, 
which shouid begin such a work, would 
find it necessary to give up legislating for 


mar and partly to neglect the legislation 
of the colonies. Let this branch of the 
imperial administration then be left to 
the care of those who are themselves the 
most immediately interested in the good 


provinces,—and whose knowledge of local 
circumstances (of those things which can- 
nt be written down in reports, nor told 
by witnesses) is more full and practical.” 

Further, in confirmation of the doctrine 
here laid down by Mr. Brougham, of the 
expediency of leaving the task of legislation 
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to the colonial assemblies, and in refuta- 
tion of the favorite doctrine of the present 
day, which has been so much pressed upon 
your lordships, by. the two noble lords who 
have just addressed you, (lord Grosvenor 
and lord Calthorpe) of the expediency of 
parliament taking the measure of emanci- 
pation into their hands, I cite the great 
authority of Mr. Fox.—Mr. Fox, in the 
year 1806,—and the moment, my Lords, 
is remarkable—when he was at the head 
of one of the strongest administrations 
which this country has ever seen, which 
at once immediately abolished the slave- 
trade, which not all the eloquence of Mr. 
Wilberforce, aided by the power and elo- 
quence of Mr. Pitt, had been able to ac- 
complish. Mr. Fox, in the plenitude, and 
with the full consciousness, of all that 
power, thus expresses himself on the sub- 
ject of emancipating the slaves in the 
West-India colonies by act of parliament : 
—‘ The idea of an act of parliament to 
emancipate the slaves in the West Indies, 
without the consent and concurrent 
feelings of all parties concerned, both in 
this country and in that, would not only 
be mischievous in its consequences, but 
totally extravagant in its conception, as 
well as impracticable in its execution— 
and therefore I see no good in discussing 
that point.” 

My lords, [ will quote only one autho- 
rity more, but that the one which on this 
question is perhaps the highest authority 
of all—that of Mr. Wilberforce. Mr. 
Wilberforce, in a speech on his motion 
for the abolition of the slave trade in 1804, 
thus expresses himself :—“‘ After the ques- 
tion of abolition shall be disposed of, any 
subsequent measures must be left with the 
colonial assemblies themselves, and with 
them it would rest, how far the condition 
of the slaves was capable of further im- 
provement.” 


My lords, the principles and doctrines | 
laid down (in the extracts which I have | 


quoted) by the African Institution, by Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Wilberforce, constitute my creed on 
the subject of West-India slavery. 

To any measures founded upon or in 
conformity with these principles I should 
feel it my duty to give my humbie, but 
most sincere and zealous support, but m 
the measure of compulsory manumission, 
as it is termed, it is impossible for me to 
concur. 


My lords, Ideeply regret that the go- 
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vernment have thought it right or neces- 
sary to depart from the sound principle 
laid down by the African Institution, of 
working out the extinction of slavery in 
our West-India colonies by the same happy 
means which had put an end to it in Eng- 
land, the only means of which history af- 
fords us any successful example, viz.— 
‘the encouragement of particular and vo- 
luntary manumissions ;” and that they 
should have thought fit to substitute in its 
place the regulation of compulsory manu- 
mission, a measure which I conceive to be 
unsound in its principle, mischievous in its 
immediate consequences, and totally in- 
operative as to itsultimate object.” 

So long as the slave looks up to his 
master as possessing the absolute power of 
granting or withholding his freedom, so 
long will he feel it to be his interest, with 
the view of accomplishing that object, to 
conciliate the good will of his master by 
his good conduct ; but when you grant to 
him the privilege of compelling his master 
to manumit him, that motive will cease, 
and another will be substituted in its place. 
He will not fail to discover that the price 
of his manumission will be estimated in 
proportion to the value to his master—that 
in proportion as he is well behaved and 
industrious, and a valuable labourer or ser- 
vant, in the same proportion will the price 
of his freedom be enhanced, and the pe- 
riod at which he can hope to attain it ren- 
dered more distant. He will consequently 
feel it to be his interest to diminish his 
value—to render himself as worthless to 
his master as he can possibly be. 

On the other hand, if the master should 
apprehend any inconvenience from the 
loss of his slave (and otherwise the com- 
| pulsory privilege is useless) he will feel it 
| to be his interest to prevent his acquiring 
| the means of purchasing his freedom, by 
| depriving him of many of the indulgences 
which the slaves now enjoy, and which 
you cannot compel their masters to grant 
to them. 

Asa compulsory measure against the 
master in this respect it is utterly ineffi- 
cient. You may compel him, and justly, 
to afford to the slave the means of subsis- 
tence and comfort, ample and abundant, 
equal to those which are within the reach 
of the free labouring populationof this or any 
other country ; but further you cannot go 
—you cannot compel him, in addition to 
such means of subsistence, to grant to his 
slave the further means of accumulating 
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property sufficient to pay the price of his 
manumission. 

At the same time by giving to the slave 
only a nominal and illusory privilege, pro- 
fessedly independent of his master, but 
which he cannot exercise against the will 
of his master, you only suggest to him an 
additional motive for being discontented 
with his condition, without affording him 
the means of changing it—you aggravate, 
instead of mitigating, the evils necessarily 
inherent in the relation of master and 
slave,—you implant in the breast of each, 
feelings towards the other utterly at va- 
riance and inconsistent with that recipro- 
cal good-will absolutely essential to the 
moral and physical improvement of the 
condition of the slaves, which it is the ob- 
ject of all the regulations proposed by par- 
liament to promote. For these reasons I 
lament, not so much on behalf of the mas- 
ter, as of the slave, that the government 
have thought it necessary to adopt this 
regulation, and I cannot but deprecate its 
enforcement. 

Of all the other measures which have 
been suggested by the government to the 
colonial legislatures for their adoption, I 
have no hesitation in declaring now, as I 
have publicly declared elsewhere, that I 
entirely approve :—and I cannot but 
lament that they have not met with a more 
favorable reception in the colonies. On 
the other hand, I feel equally bound to 
say, that I think the indisposition of the 
colonies to meet the wishes of the govern- 
ment and of this country has been greatly 
exaggerated by both the noble lords, 
(lords Grosvenor and Althorpe) and that 
the measures which have been adopted by 
them have been misrepresented, underva- 
lued and treated with a degree of con- 





tempt which they by no means merit. 

Much has undoubtedly been done, in | 
principle, as has been properly stated by | 
the noble duke—many excellent regula- 
tions have also been adopted—as_I could 
prove to your lordships by reading the 
enactments of the last consolidated slave- 
law of Jamaica, (which I hold in my 
hand) the act which the noble lords have 
referred to, and with which they have 
found so much fault. 

But I will not trespass upon your lord- 
ships’ time by going into those details.— 
I will content myself with calling your 
lordships’ attention to one point, which I 
consider of the highest importance, and 





on which I can venture to assert that there 
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exists no cause to be dissatisfied either with 
the disposition of the colonial assemblies 
to forward the views of the government 
by legislative enactments, or of good-will 
on the partof the owners of slaves to af- 
ford their individual co-operation—I mean, 
the mora] improvement and religious in- 
struction of the negroes. 

For the correctness of this assertion I 
appeal to the noble lord under whose aus- 
pices the extension and reform of the 
church establishment of the colonies was 
commenced, who has received the written 
reports of the bishops, and subsequently 
had the opportunity of having the fullest 
personal communications with them—to 
him, and to the other members of his 
majesty’s government who have had simi- 
lar means of information, I confidently 
appeal as to the disposition of the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies on this most impor- 
tant point. 

My lords, I attach the more importance 
to that disposition, because the moral im- 
provement of both the white and black 
population of the colonies must be the 
foundation of all other improvement—be- 
cause this is the necessary preliminary to 
all that other class of regulations which 
relate to civil rights and _privileges—be- 
cause you must first produce that revolu- 
tion in morals and manners which shall 
prepare the slaves to receive, before you 
can justly or safely call upon their masters 
to grant, that participation in civil rights 
and privileges which the two Houses of 
parliament have declared it to be their 
purpose to impart to our slave-population 
of the colonies—because you cannot other- 
wise fulfil that purpose consistently with 
the condition which in the same resolution 
you have annexed to it—and to which you 
are not less solemnly pledged than to the 
fulfilment of that purpose itself, however 
imperative and sacred that duty may be 
—the condition that both the means and 


' tne period of fulfilling that purpose shall 
| be compatible with the well-being of the 


slaves themselves, the safety of the colo- 
nies, and a due regard for the interests of 
private property. 

Earl Bathurst said, he had great plea- 
sure in being enabled to state, from com- 
munications he had had with the bishops 
of Jamaica and Barbadoes, that these pre- 
lates in their circuits through the islands, 
had found the planters most solicitous to 
promote morality and religion among their 
slaves. In another particular he must 

3B 
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corroborate the statement of his noble 
friend. Government were pledged to the 
abolition of slavery, but they were equally 
pledged that it should be accomplished in 
a manner compatible with the welfare of 
the slaves, and the integrity of property. 


One of these pledges was as binding upon | 


them as the other, and it was their duty 
to attempt to fulfil both. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Sma Dests Bitu.] On the order of 
the day for the second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that since 
his return to office, no subject had occu- 
pied so much of his attention as this bill. 
Until lately he had hoped to be abie to 
pass the bill into a law during the present 
session. That hope had now vanished ;— 
but it was satisfactory to know, that the 
difficulties which opposed the passing of it 
were not connected with the principle of 
the measure. 
circumstances which induced him not to 


attempt to pass the bill during the present | 


session. Ifthe bill were to pass, it must 
contain a clause for affording compensa- 
tion to those holders of patent offices 
whose interests might be affected by it.— 
Nothing could be more disadvantageous 
to the public, than those partial compen- 
sations. Bills of this nature, whilst they 
diminished the emoluments of some patent 
offices, increased those of cthers, Then, 
when the latter came to be dealt with, the 
public were obliged to make compensation 
for the increased emoluments occasioned 
by previous reforms. Since the bill was 
introduced into the House, a commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
practice in the superior courts of law.— 
It was probable that the commission would 
suggest some plan for dealing with the 
patent offices generally. At all svents he 


was disposed to wait until he could ascer- | 


tain the intentions of the commissioners on 
that point. He thoughtitwould bemuch more 
advantageous to consider the claims of the 
holders of patent offices altogether, than 
to go on making compensation by instal- 
ments. It was with great regret he saw 


that all the pains he had bestowed on the 
bill would be unavailing, so far as regarded 
the present session ; but he felt that he 
should be acting for the interests of the 
public to abandon the measure for the 
present. 
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| After a short conversation, the bill was 


read a second time and committed for 
Friday. 


| MisareropriatTion oF Pusric Mo- 
|ney.] Mr. M.A. Taylor said, he rose, 
in pursuance of his notice, to address the 
| House on a subject which was deeply inter- 
‘esting to all who had any regard to the 
| first principles of the constitution, The 
_ jealousy of the House with respect to the 
issue of Public Money was proved, by 
_ the records of parliament, to have existed 
| as long as the parliament itself; and he 
| needed not occupy the time of the House 
i by any argument of his to vindicate the 
| feelings which had given rise to that jea- 
lousy. He took it to be an established 
principle, that the House of Commons 
| had a right to control the expenditure of 
public money, come in what shape and 
_ from what quarter it might into the hands 
of the executive government; and he 
_ boldly asserted, that any deviation from 
that principle and rule of conduct was a 
violation of the privileges of the House, 
and, on the part of the government, a 
'censurable dereliction of its duty to the 
public. Hehad now had the honour of sit- 
ting nearly forty years inthe Houseof Com- 
mons, and he had taken up this subject 
| from a conviction that it was his duty not 
to overlook one of the most flagrant and 
daring violations of the privileges of par- 
liament, which had taken place since the 
;eera of the Revolution. The statements 
' which he was then about te make arose 
out of the papers which had been laid 
upon their table. They arose, also, out of 
facts which had come to his knowledge 
from other quarters. He believed those 
facts to be true, and he challenged the go- 
| vernment to contradict them. We must; 
all recollect the unfortunate war which 
had so long distracted and desolated Eu- 
rope, and which had burthened England 
with aloadof debt, which was hourly con- 
suming itsenergies. It had entailed last- 
ipg misery, he wasafraid, upon the coun- 
try ; and from that war, and from its con- 
sequences, the present motion took its 
rise. At the close of that unfortunate 
war, it was found that many of the sub- 
jects of Great Britain had strong claims 
on the government of France for property 
which had been unjustly confiscated by it 
during the Revolution ; and by the treaty 
_ of Paris, in May, 1814, it was stipulated, 
, that the governmentof France should pay, 
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a certain sum of money into the hands of 
commissioners, to be appointed by the 
government of England, for the liquida- 
tion of the claims which might be made 
on it by British subjects. In pursuance 
of that stipulation, the 59th George 3rd, 
c. 31, was passed, by which commission- 
ers were appointed to liquidate tne claims 
of British subjects against the government 
of France. The object of their inquiry 
was clearly defined to them, and he be- 
lieved that the commissioners acted as 
commissioners ought to act. The ter- 
mination of one of the clauses of the 
above ran in this manner :—“ In case ail 
such claims are liquidated, for such other 
purposes as the said commissioners of the 
Treasury,or any three of them, may direct, 
the commissioners may apply them.” The 
meaning of this was, that the surplus, if 
any, after the payment of all the claims, 
was to be paid in such way asthe commis- 
sioners, or any three of them, might direct 
by their warrant. It so happened, that 
there was an act passed in the 6th of the 
king,enabling theCormissioners of Woods 
and Forests to apportion to certain pur- 
poses named therein, certain parts of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, which, 
by the 4th of the king, were to be paid 
in future into the consolidated fund.— 
Now, the 6th of the king, in consequence 
of the preparations which were making to 
build a palace at Buckingham-house, or- 
dered the commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to pay over 70,000J. a year to those 
who were intrusted with the superintend- 
ence of that work, and to apportion it to 
the buildings at Buckingham-palacealone, 
without paying any part of it tothe con- 
solidated fund, He believed that nearly 
the whole of this 70,0007. was expended 
in the first year in building stables and in 
laying out gardens and shrubberies for 
the intended palace, and that only 
27,0007. was expended in building the 
palace. At the same time, he was ready 
to admit that, by the words of the act, 
whatever was placed to the account of re- 
fitting Buckingham-palace was legally en- 
titled to be paid out of the proceeds of the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown. This 
took place in 1825, and in the commence- 
ment of the next year, arose the transac- 
tion, of which his public duty now com- 
pelled him to complain. And here he 


would observe, that it was his opinion, 
that if the deficiency of the funds assigned 
for the erection of the new palace had 
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been stated to his majesty, he would have 
frankly stated it to his faithful Commons, 
and that his faithful Commons, if it had 
been fairly stated to them, would not 
have hesitated to make it good, The 
question, however, before the House, was 
not a question as to the erection of a pa- 
lace, but a question distinctly apart from 
it. Itwas a question, whether the kinug’s 
ministers had a right to dispose as they 
pleased of surplus revenue which had un- 
expectedly come into theirhands, when 
parliament was sitting, and able to judge 
whether the issue of the money, for the 
purposes selected by ministers, was correct 
or not. Under such circumstances, he 
considered the measure which ministers 
had adopted to be a most censurable one. 








As parliament was sitting during the time 
that these issues were made, there could 
be no fear of any injury being oecasioned 
by the delay which an application to Par- 
liament might occasion. As the applica- 
tion might have been disposed of in a 
week, had ministers been inclined to make 
it, there could be no room for saying, that 
the progress of the building must be 
stopped, whilst the success of the appli- 
cation was still uncertain. Parliament 
ought to have been informed, that the 
funds assigned by the 6th of the king 
were insufficient for the purposes to which 
they were destined. Though 70,000J. 
were to be paid annually, to defray the cost 
of Buckingham-palace, and were to be paid 
out of the revenues of the Woods and Fo- 
rests, he believed that there was only one 
year in which that sum had been paid by 
the commissioners of Woods and Forests 
and that year was 1825. It had been 
said, that a rizht hon. friend of his, who 
was then the chief commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, had found himself, at the 
commencement of the year 1826, in a 
very unpleasant situation, in consequence 
of having the payment of large sums on 
account of this new palace demanded of 
him, and of having nothing wherewith 
to make it. His right hon. friend ap- 
plied to lord Liverpool respecting the un- 
happy failure of the revenues of the Woods 
and Forests. At that meeting, were pre- 
sent the earl of Liverpool, Mr. Canning, 
Lord Goderich, and the present Master of 
the Mint. Onthe statement of his right 
hon. friend the chief commissioner was 
sent for, and asked, whether out of the 
money which he had received from the 





Treasury for the liquidation of the claims 
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of British subjects against the government 
of France, there did not still remain a | 
large proportion undisposed of. fle re- | 
plied, “¢ T think we have about 300,000/.” 
—‘“ Well, then,” replied the Lords of the | 
Treasury, “‘ we'll dispose of it.” Then | 
there was a resort to two or three expe- 
dients. The first was a determination to | 
get into their hands as soon as possible 
100,0002. To obtain that money, how- 
ever, there must be a Treasury minute.— 
Now, if the papers on the table were cor- 
rect, the Treasury minute was not signed 
till twenty days after the money was is- 
sued. This wenta long way to show the 
object for which it was drawn up. After 
the money had been issued onthe 10th to 
the commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
it was found necessary that there should 
be a Treasury minute drawn up, in order to 
enable the Treasury hereafter to recover 
the money. Now, what said the Treasury 
minute? ‘ My lords, direct a warrant to 
be prepared, authorising the Commission- 
ers of Arbitration, Liquidation, and Award 
out of the Exchequer bills in their pos- 
session, to pay over to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests the sum of 
100,000/., and which sum, together with 
the interest from the date of the bills to be 
delivered over, is to be repaid to them by 
the Commissioners of Woods when the re- 
payment may be required.” Now, if this 
fact had not come out by good fortune, how 
would the country have known any thing 
about it? It was in every respect a con- 
cealed loan, until the fact of its existence 
came out. The sum thus clandestinely 
disposed of was the largest sum that had 
ever been disposed of inthe same manner 
by any government in England. He 
should be glad to know when the Treasury 
had received the power to grant, and when 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to accept, a loanin this manner. If it 
was a regular loan, when had the interest | 
of it been paid, and to what account had | 
it been carried ? It would be a monstrous | 
proposition for the government to say, 
‘ As this is a surplus of money received 
from France, we have a right to dispose | 
of itas we please.” If five millions had | 
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| House had over these grants of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests ?~—~ 
| None whatever. The return which had 
| been made to his motion was carefully 
worded, The Treasury had sent in a re- 
| turn which it afterwards recalled ; because 
| it was not quite good enough for the pur- 
| poses it was intended to answer. The re- 
turn was amended in order to show that 
the lords of the Treasury had no other 
object in issuing their warrant but the 
public good ; and therefore they wished 
to show that they had issued a part of it 
for the relief of the starving manufacturers, 
They saw that it was necessary to gild the 
pill which they were gulling the public 
to swallow. But what followed. When 
money is borrowed of the government it 
is borrowed by Exchequer bills. Now 
those gentlemen who formed the commit- 
tee for the relief of the distressed manu- 
facturers had repaid every shilling of the 
money which they had borrowed of the 
Treasury. The money had been advanced 
at different times to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. Had they paid one 
farthing, or were they able to doso? The 
first sum of 100,000/. was advanced to 
them by a Treasury warrant on the 10th 
of March, 1826—the further sum of 
35,0002. on the 8th February, 1827—a 
further sum of 100,0002. on the 26th of 
March—and astill further sum of 15,000. 
on the 30th of June in the same year, 
and all on account of the works erecting 
at Buckingham-palace. Here we had 
250,0001. issued within two years as a 
loan to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests? When was the power to grant 
such a loan given to the Treasury by sta- 
tute ? They had no right to divert the 
funds which’ came into their hands for pub- 
lic purposes to such objects. But it was 
said, forsooth, that the advance of this 
| sum will come into the triennial accounts 
| given in by the Commissioners of. Woods 
and Forests. Now those triennial accounts 
merely contained the receipts and dis- 
| bursements of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown; they had nothing to do with 
| any adventitious funds which might be 
| added to them from other quarters; and 








been paid to the British government by | therefore this argument was a wretched 
the French for the purpose of satisfying | | subterfuge. He was almost ashamed to 
the claims which our subjects had upon it, | call the attention of the House to a fact 
and ifa surplus of 250,000/. remained, it | so notorious as the jealousy exhibited by 
ought to have been issued, not under the | the House, at the granting of money by 
control of the Treasury, but of the House | the ministers of the Crown, without the 
of Commons, What control had the | knowledge of parliament. It was neces- 
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sary, however, to advert to one or two in- 
stances of it. The first was the case of 
sir E, Seymour. Sir E. Seymour was im- 
peached, because he, being Treasurer of 
the Navy in May, 1680, did lend 90,0007. 
out of the sum of 584,000/. which had 
been voted for the support of the army, to 
other than the purposes for which it had 
been intended. Every one knew the pur- 
pose to which the money had been applied. 
The motion was got rid of by an amend- 
ment; but the reception of it showed that, 
even in those days, parliament was alive 
to the subject. On the 15th of May, 
1711, a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the great increase of the public 
debt. A series of resolutions were passed 
by that committee. The third resolution 
was so strong, that he would read it,“ Re- 
solved, that the application of any sum 
of unappropriated money, or surplusages 
of funds to uses not voted, or addressed 
for by parliament, is a misapplication of 
the public money, and a violation of the 
privileges of this House.” This resolution 
was passed in 1711 by the House upon 
taking a view of the situation in which the 
country had been placed, by the misap- 
plication of the public money. In 1796, 
a case somewhat similar to the present 
occurred. Mr. Pitt might advance the 
plea of urgent necessity, to justify him in 
the step which he then took; but it was 
impossible that any such plea could be 
advanced in the present instance. Mr. 
Pitt was on this occasion attacked by Mr. 
Fox. He might have argued in his de- 
fence, that the country was then at war, 
and that he did not think it would be pru- 
dent to open the concerns of the govern- 
ment to theirenemies. But, how was the 
plea of necessity received by the House ? 
It appeared, that Mr. Pitt had lent nearly 
100,000/. and other monies to the em- 
peror, out of funds which had been voted 
for other purposes ; and because he did 
so without the knowledge or consent of 
parliament, a vote of censure upon his 
conduct was moved by Mr. Fox, and 
upon that motion an amendment was pro- 
posed by Mr. Bragge. When Mr. Pitt 
opened his budget he obtained a vote of 
credit for 1,500,0007. - It afterwards 
turned out, that he had lent 200,0002. of 
that money to the prince of Conde. Not 
a word, however, had been mentioned on 
the subject to the House at the time ; but, 
towards the end of 1796, the misapplica- 
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tion was discovered, and Mr. Fox ar- 
raigned what had been done. The city 
of London and the whole country became 
alive to the matter. Mr. Fox moved 
a vote of censure on the ministers. The 
thing had been done in the time of war, 
and the plea of necessity was put forward 
as its justification. But, would they be 
able to show that the appropriation of the 
public money in the present instance, was 
justifiable upon the plea of necessity ? 
The next instance was one in which 
40,000/. had been advanced by Mr. Pitt 
to Boyd and Benfield. The matter was 
brought before parliament, and it was 
moved by Mr. Fox “That the advance of 
40,009. for purposes other than the pub- 
lic purposes for which it had been voted 
by that House, being contrary to law, 
might, unless noticed by the House, be en- 
tertained as a precedent of a dangerous 
nature.” That motion was considered in 
the light of a direct censure upon the 
ministers ; and an amendment was moved 
to this effect, ‘“‘ That the advance being 
for the purpose of supporting a House 
under temporary difficulties, and whose 
support was connected with the financial 
affairs of the country, though not strictly 
according to Jaw, might, under the cir- 
cumstances, be justifiable.” He could not 
wish for a more pointed introduction to 
his resolutions. The hon. member pro- 
ceeded to observe, that lord Melville was 
not impeached so much for the various 
sums which had been misappropriated, ‘as 
on account of having applied a particular 
sum of 10,0002. to purposes foreign from 
those for which it had been intended: 
and for which, when called upon he would 
give no account. That transaction was 
found out by a commission of this House; 
and the present instance of misappropri- 
ation had been discovered by a select com- 
mittee. He trusted, that whatever should 
become of his motion, the commissioners 
of Woods and Forests would be made to 
refund this sum. He protested, that a 
case of greater grievance to the state, and 
one which involved a more direct violation 
of the privileges of that House, had, in 
his opinion, never occurred ; and he now 
called upon the House to show ministers 
that it should never occur again, by coming 
to an emphatic resolution on the subject. 
They had to determine whether that 
House had a right to know what was 
passing as to the expenditure of the pub- 
This money had been misap- 
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plied by the government, in the face of an 
act of parliament. Perhaps it would be 
said, that it was an oversight; but why 
was it found out in the manner in which 
it was discovered? Why was it not stated 
to the House at the time; and why did 
not ministers ask for a bill of indemnity? 
The whole transaction was in direct oppo- 
sition to the first principles of the British 
constitution. He would conclude by pro- 
posing two resolutions ; one declaratory of 
the facts, the other a resolution copied 
from the Journals of the House in the year 
1711. The hon. member concluded by 
moving, ‘ That it appears from the papers 
laid upon the table of this House, that the 
commissioners of liquidation, arbitration, 
and deposit for the liquidation of the 
claims of British subjects, against the go- 
vernment of France, under the act of the 
59th of George 3rd, cap. 31; did, at dif- 
ferent times, by orders from the lords com- 
missioners of the Treasury, pay over to 
the commissioners of Woods and Forests 
the following sums of money, that is to 
say 100,000/. on the 10th March, 1826; 
35,0007. on the 8th February, 1827; 
100,0002. on the 26th March 1827; 
15,000/. on the 30th June, 1827; amount- 
ing altogether to the sum of 250,0001., 
without any communication to this House, 
and without any vote or address of this 
House to authorize the same, though par- 
liament was sitting at the time the said 
different sums were issued. 

“Resolved, —That the application of any 
sum of unappropriated money, or surpluses 
of funds, to uses not voted or addressed 
for by parliament, isa misapplication of 
the public money, and a violation of the 
privileges of this House.” 

Mr. Herries said, the reason why he 
ventured to present himself so early in the 
debate to the attention of the House, 
arose from the circumstance of the pecu- 
liar office which he held at the time hav- 
ing rendered him conversant with the 
transaction to which this motion had re- 
ference. It had been stated by the hon. 
member, with all that gravity which 
showed that he attached a deep importance 
to the question, that a transaction of more 
grievance to the subject, and in more di- 
rect violation of the privileges of parlia- 
ment, had not occurred since the Revolu- 
tion. If the subject were indeed of that 


nature, a heavy responsibility would attach 
to one individual, who, though still alive, 
was no longer in a condition to vindicate 
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himself, and whose character would be 
gone for ever if the charge were well 
founded. The charge would fall with 
equal weight upon another individual, 
whom death had removed from the scene. 
The charge, in fact, would attach to the 
late Mr. Canning, to lord Liverpool, who 
could not defend themselves, and to lord 
Goderich, who could answer for himself, 
But, by bringing the real state of the case 
before the House, he hoped to be able to 
show that these statesmen were not open 
to this charge,—a charge which, if true, 
amounted to nothing more nor less than 
that of a misapplication of the public 
money, in violation of the principles of the 
constitution. This was not a question of 
the violation of a statute; it was a ques- 
tion involving the violation of those prin- 
ciples of the constitution which related to 
the appropriation of the public money. 
Before he proceeded further, it might be 
as well to remove the impression which an 
argument of the hon. gentleman’s, founded 
upon those documents respecting the 
transaction, was calculated tomake. The 
hon. gentleman had been unquestionably 
misled by an error in one of the documents 
laid before the House. According to the 
document on their table, it would appear 
that the money had been issued on the 
10th of March, while the warrant bore 
date the 30th of March. From this it 
would appear, that the money had been 
given by the commissioners previous to 
the issuing of the warrant; and if that 
were the case, the observations of the hon. 
member on that part of the subject, would 
have been quite justifiable. But the whole 
of this seemingly extraordinary version of 
the transaction was attributable to the mis- 
take of the clerk in putting the 10th of 
Mirch for the 5th of April. The letter 
from the Treasury to the commissioners 
bore date the 3lst of March. The war- 
rant was made out on the 30th, and the 
issue of the money, which was thereby 
authorized, did not take place till the 5th 
of April. He trusted that this explana- 
tion had removed the impression made on 
the House by the statements of the hon. 
gentleman, in reference to this part of the 
transaction—He would now proceed with 
the facts of the case. In 1825, lord 
Goderich, then chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, brought in a bill for the repairing 
and rebuilding of the public palaces, and of 
Buckingham-house in particular. At tha 

time it.was stated, that it was not possibl 
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to give a definite account of the amount 
of expenditure that would be required : 
250,0001. was the sum estimated, and a 
grant to that amount was passed. The 
grant was made out of the revenues aris- 
ing from the Crown lands, which the 
Treasury was authorised to apply to that 
purpose. However, after the work had 
been some time in progress, it was found 
that these funds were inadequate to meet 
the expenses accruing. The various ex- 
penses incurred in the beautifying and im- 
proving of the parks, had been defrayed out 
of the revenues of the Crown'lands, and their 
concurrence at this time with the expenses 
necessary for the erection of the palaces, 
pressed so heavily on these funds, that 
they were not sufficient for the latter pur- 
pose. It was under these circumstances 
that it was intimated to the lords of the 
Treasury, that the commissioners for liqui- 
dating the claims on France, after having 
made awards to all the claimants that had 
presented themselves, had then a sum 
m their hands after satisfying all the de- 
mands; and they left it to the lords of 
the Treasury to determine what was to be 
done with it. The first step of the lords 
of the Treasury was to take the opinion of 
the king’s advocate. That learned indi- 
vidual stated it as his opinion, that the 
surplus, having been handed over, under 
the provisions of the act, to the Treasury, 
was at their disposal, and could be appro- 
priated by them to whatever public pur- 
pose they considered best. The commu- 
nication enclosing this opinion was made 
by the Secretary of State to the Treasury. 
It was on the receipt of that communica- 
tion, that the meeting was held to which 
the hon. gentleman had alluded, and it 
was at that meeting, that the lords of the 
Treasury decided upon the matter, in con- 
currence with the Secretary of State. 
After all the claims had been adjudicated, 
the surplus of 250,000/. still remained at 
the disposal of the lords of the Treasury ; 
which they considered themselves war- 
ranted in appropriating to public pur- 
poses. In this appropriation, Mr. Can- 
ning, lord Liverpool, and lord Goderich 
concurred, and shared alike the responsi- 
bility. The balance so applied was not 
alienated, but employed on an object by 
which the public service was essentially 
promoted. What was done was done 
under the authority of parliament itself. 
They had equal authority for possessing 
and for appropriating the money as it was 
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applied. The precedents alluded to by 
the hon. member ought to warrant a con- 
clusion directly opposite to that which the 
hon. member would have them to infer. 
In 1711, the committee had come to a 
resolution, ‘that the application of any 
sum of unappropriated money or surplus- 
ages of funds to uses not voted or addressed 
for by parliament, is a misapplication of 
the public money, and a violation of. the 
privileges of that House.” Did this pre- 
cedent apply to the case before them? In 
all cases of supply, parliament restrains the 
application to specific purposes of govern- 
ment; but, in ways and means, money may 
be appropriated to any purposes sanctioned 
by a grant of parliament. In the case of 
Buckingham-house there was no restric- 
tion imposed, as a sufficient estimate of 
the expenses could not be made out. The 
amount, therefore, to which the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Crown might be ap- 
plied was necessarily indefinite. The 
Treasury had merely anticipated the ap- 
plication of the funds. They anticipated 
what parliament granted; and following 
up that intention, they made application 
for raising the money which might not 
have come in time to defray the instant 
expenses. In 1827, the landed revenue in 
Ireland was borrowed for the same object. 
All indicated the same intention on the 
part of parliament; and the Treasury had 
acted all along on the same principle. 
The way in which they had managed was 
undoubtedly the cheapest, simplest, and 
most economical. It might be asked, 
why they had not come to parliament? 
To this he replied, that they could not ask 
parliament to grant other sums for this pur- 
pose, when moneywas placed already at their 
disposal by the authority of parliament. 
That authority they had distinctly received 
from parliament in three several ways. 
Could the noble persons who were so 
inconsiderately accused, come down to the 
House and ask for other funds than those 
which were already at their disposal ? 
He was quite at a loss to know on what 
principle such a suggestion could be 
laid down. As he was himself a party in 
the execution of this act, he had risen to 
defend it; admitting that if any censure 
were to be attached to it, it would as 
properly fall upon himself as on any other 
person. He could not acknowledge the 
alleged violation of the constitution, where 
what was done was in furtherance of the 
express intention of parliament. He would 
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give an emphatic denial to the truth of 
the hon. member’s inference from the de- 
termination of the Treasury to interfere 
for the relief of the distressed manufac- 
turers in 1826. in reference to this mea- 
sure the hon. member had said, that the 
Treasury thought it necessary to “ cild the 
pill,” in order to reconcile the people of 
England to an extravagance so unpalate- 
able. This implied a suspicion, that the 
Treasury had abused public feeling, and got 
up this asa coverforaculpable and dishonest 
prodigality. Was it to be believed that the 
hon. member for Midhurst could be impli- 
cated in such a conspiracy to trick the 
public? He should now leave the subject 
to others better able than he was to enter 
into a discussion of the constitutional 
point which it was supposed to involve. 
Satisfied that the conduct of the several 
governments had been strictly legal, and 
ministerially correct—that in every par- 
ticular.they had been actuated only by 
a sincere desire for the interest of the 
public, and had proceeded upon honest, 
upright and conscientious motives, he 
should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Baring said, that, having been 
occupied for some time in the finance 
committee, he thought it right, in the 
absence of the hon. chairman, to put the 
House in possession of the real facts of the 
case. Although the hon. member for Dur- 
ham had already so fully stated them, 
they had yet been so changed and turned 
about by the tortuous speech of the right 
hon. gentleman, that the House might be 
presumed scarcely to know the real un- 
disguised truth on which they were to form 
their decision. Hecould not agree with 
the right hon. gentleman, who would 
have them to depart thence without deem- 
ing it their duty to take any notice what- 
ever of thesubject. In a case like this, 
where the character and dignity of the 
House were concgrned, they should not 
assume, upon the word of any individual, 
that government had been guilty of 
no improper conduct. The right hon. 
gentleman appeared to follow a rather ex- 
traordinary course respecting this question, 
as when it was canvassed in the finance 
committee, he had adimitted, that ‘ it was 
certainly rather irregular.” He also said, 
if his memory did not deceive him, “ he 
wished it had been otherwise.” In reply, 
he remembered to have himself said, that 
as irregularity was acknowledged, it was 
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stronger term was not applicable. He 
had been one of those who objected to 
making it a subject of examination in the 
committee, as he felt that, in the earl 

part of their proceedings, it would be bet- 
ter to avoid all topics of a personal na- 
ture, which were likely to be agitated as 
matters of public scandal. He had felt 
the importanee of not mixing up such 
questions with their labours, as they might 
tend to embarrass and derange them.— 
Others had suggested, that they should 
make it a subject of a special report. But 
as the actors were out of the way, it ap- 
peared more advisable to defer the sub- 
ject until they should come to the particu- 
lar department to which it properly be- 
longed ; and he had even drawn up the 
precise form of words in which he wished 
it to be spoken of. It was intended to 
be any thing rather than a personal ques- 
tion. ‘There was no desire to criminate 
any individuals ; nor did it so affect any 
of the present cabinet. He did not im- 
pute to the individuals who had so mis- 
applied this money, the intending any 
great violation of the constitution, but of 
having been guilty of great carelessness, 
and most decidedly, under the circum- 
stances, with having violated the privi- 
leges of the House. This they had done ; 
and the House could not stop on the 
threshold of such a discovery, and nega- 
tive the performance of their highest con- 
stitutional duty. The present motion was 
not meant to produce any effect upon an 
administration ; it implied no serious re- 
flection even on the character of indivi- 
duals ; nevertheless it was.a case which, 
when once brought under the view of par- 
liament, they must be lost to every sense 
of their own character, if they hesitated 
to assert their legitimate control over the 
application of the public expenditure. If 
things like these were to be passed over 
unnoticed, that House must consent to 
pass for nothing in the public eye, and be 
prepared to sink into insignificance.— 
Now, what were the facts of this case ?— 
The right hon. gentleman stated, what in- 
deed wastrue, that 250,000/. had been 
advanced from the fund for French claims, 
to enable the commissioners of the land re- 
venues, to defray an advanced expenditure 
for the improvement and repairs of Buck- 
ingham-house ; and the application of 
lord Goderich in 1825, was founded upon 
an estimate, that 200,000/. would be ne- 
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provements. Yet, what was the fact ?— 
That now, in 1828, the improvements 
were not finished, It was natural that the 
crown revenues should be charged with 
these expenses ; but it was worth observ- 
ing, that their application was fenced 
round by regulations and acts of parlia- 
ment for the purpose of preventing abuse ; 
but, in no single provision of all these was 
there any recognition, by a minute, by a 
syllable of explanatory averment, of the 
power exercised by the Treasury in this 
case, of taking the money. out of the fund 
for French claimants. How had this 
Buckingham-house estimate gone on ?— 
Parliament, in the first place, advanced 
200,000/. upon an estimate that that sum 
would suffice. They, however, had made 
little progress in the work, when it became 
obvious that parliament had been de- 
ceived, and that the first grant had been 
made use of likea wedge, to make a lodg- 
ment for a deeper impression on the public 
purse, and. that instead of 200,000/., 
500,0002. would not finish the building. 
Having embarked in this expense, the 
government were bound to have come before 
parliament, and stated how the matter 
stood. Instead of taking that legitimate 
course, they laid their hands on this mo- 
ney of the commissioners for French 
claims. Here he was quite ready to ad- 
mit, that this unappropriated sum was in a 
state to be dealt with by the Treasury ; it 
was originally destined to meet the claims 
under the French convention, and if a 
surplus remained, it was, he knew, at the 
disposal of the Treasury ‘‘ for other pur- 
poses.” But, he would ask, what was the 
meaning of parliament putting money at 
the disposal of the Treasury? Was it not 
to secure its legitimate appropriation for 
the public service, and under due account- 
ability to the House of Commons? When 
this money was clandestinely given, par- 
liament was sitting. Why not then have 
made a return of it? Why not in 1827, 
or before 1828, when the thing must comé 
out before one or both of the committees 
of finance, or public repairs? The irre- 
gularity was in this misapplication of pub- 
lic money, without first obtaining legiti- 
mate consent. No mention of it had 
there been until the third session after the 
money was surreptitiously obtained.— 
Had it been given to the army, navy, or 
miscellaneous services, it would not have 
been half so bad as giving it into a blind 
fund like the Woods and Forests, which 
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only rendered accounts once in three 


years. He had never been niggardly in 
looking at the expenses of the Royal pa- 
laces. All he meant to say was, that the 
people had a right to be consulted in the 
application of a grant of money of this 
nature. It was quite impossible, upon 
such a statement of facts, that the House 
could consent to be dragged through the 
dirt, by not taking notice of such a trans- 
action as this. He was glad, at all 
events, that this motion was to be met: by 
a positive negative ; for such a course 
would enable those who valued their 
rights, and held sacred their duty, to vin- 
dicate both, by the record of their votes, 
when so gross an attempt was made to set 
aside their constitutional functions. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that the hon. mover 
had, from an imperfect knowledge of the 
facts, misrepresented his part of this trans- 
action. Heremembered the matter began 
thus :—One morning he was with lord Li- 
verpool and Mr. Canning, when a question 
was put to Mr. M’Kenzie, one of the com- 
missioners for French claims, when that gen- 
tleman explained, that 500,000/. remained, 
and he added his conviction, that not half 
that amount would be wanted for the re- 
duction of the demands on the office. It 
was then observed by lord Liverpool, that 
as the repairs of Buckingham-palace had 
gone on with a rapidity beyond the means 
at hand of meeting the disbursements, it 
would be better to make an advance of this 
surplus balance to the Woods and Forests 
—that it should be a temporary advance, 
not a permanent loan, and to be repaid 
when called for by the Treasury, with in- 
terest. He could not agree with the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, that the lords 
of the Treasury had not the power of mak- 
ing this temporary application of the mo- 
ney, for they were, on the face of their ap- 
pointments, justified in applying it “‘ to other 
purposes.” The only blame which had 
been thrown upon them was for a conceal- 
ment of the transaction. He confessed it 
would have been better if the advance had 
been made known to parliament; but it 
was at the same time due to the office of 
Woods and Forests, to declare that their 
accounts were open, explicit, and correct ; 
and his right hon. friend (Mr. Huskis- 
son) had, he believed, once invited the 


‘hon. member for Aberdeen to examine 


their books and papers, and inform him- 
self of all their transactions. Indeed, he 
would find other advances in_ their books 
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for the public service. In consequence of 
the great works in Regent-street, 300,000/. 
had been borrowed from the Royal Ex- 
change, and an equal sum from the Bank 
of England; 100,000/. had also been ad- 
vanced by the Treasury out of the consoli- 
dated fund, to enable the Woods and Fo- 
rests to make particular repayments. All 
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for the whole, had been despatched with 
‘“‘ unexampled rapidity,” it became neces- 
sary to cast away a much larger sum, with- 
out parliamentary notice. Now Mr. Pitt, 
with respect to the emperor’s loan, had 
said, ‘‘ The vote of credit bill of last year 
invests the executive government with the 
discretionary power of applying the sums 


the branches of the department were open | granted in the manner that may best suit 
to the public eye; and he, while in the | the public exigencies, and the money ap- 
office, had regularly kept a balance-sheet, | plied to the service of the emperor is with- 
and should next year have had to explain | in the amount of the grant.” But Mr. 
this very transaction, had he remained at | Pitt had added, “ I do not mean to say 


the head of the department. With re-' 
spect to the footing on which the land re- 
venue stood, he hoped they would allow | 
him to remark, that on the death of king 
William, the nett revenue of the Crown 
lands was under 5001. a year. At the 
commencement of the reign of George 3rd 
it amounted to 10,000/. a year; and now, : 
after all the great public works they had | 
executed, and the cultivation of from) 
thirty thousand to forty thousand acres of, 
land, for providing a good supply of tim- 
ber for the navy, which had saved, since 
1794, nearly one million sterling, their 
land revenue produced, exclusive of Ire- 
land, 150,000/. a year. 
Lord Howick said, that lord Goderich 
had expressly called for the original grant 
for Buckingham-house, ‘for repairs and 
fitment ;” and when he called for 
200,0002., he gave a pledge, that the sum 
should not be exceeded by the expendi- | 
ture, and yet what was the fact? Why, 
that 432,000/. had been laid out on the 
building, without one shilling for furniture. 
Had or had not that expenditure received | 
the sanction of parliament? for that was 
the sole question before them. And when 
the right hon, gentleman referred to 1794, 
why did he overlook the precedent of | 
1796, in the memorable debates which took | 
place upon the vote of credit. Mr. Pitt | 
then said, “‘ As to the vote of credit, 1 | 
conceive it to be a privilege granted to his | 
majesty’s ministers to employ a given sum 
to any such purpose as the exigency of | 
affairs shall require ;” but he afterwards 
added, ‘‘ Have I said, that because a vote 
of credit is applicable to every public ser- 
vice, there is no question of responsi- 
bility? Have I said ther is no principle 
of respect, of attention, of deference to 
parliament?” What.deference or respect 


had been shown to parliament in this 
case? They had heard, indeed, that be- 
cause the 200,000/. first voted as a sum 








that the discretion thus vested is abso- 


' lute and independent of the control of par- 


liament, or that the minister who exercises 
it in an improper manner is exempted from 
censure.” He goes on to say, “I will ad- 
mit that if, at the time of using a vote of 
credit, ministers foresee any expenditure 
which appears likely to be of consequence, 
either with respect to its amount or the 
importance or peculiarity of the subject, if 
it admits of a precise estimate, and if the 
subject is of such a nature that it can be 


divulged without injury to the public, I 


should readily admit, that the minister 


would fail in his duty to parliament, that 
he would not act according to the sound 


principles of the constitution, if he were 
not to state the nature of the emergency, 
and endeavour to estimate the expense; 
but if, from the nature of the expense, it 


‘should be impolitic to divulge it, in that 


case I conceive the minister to be justi- 
fied who conceals it from parliament till a 
future season.” Such was the language 
of Mr. Pitt. What inconvenience could 
have followed the disclosure of this expen- 
diture, on the present occasion? Had 


' there not been resolutions after resolutions 


by that House, directing that no public 
work should be carried on without a pro- 
per estimate being laid before them? What 
greater censure could be pronounced on the 
late transaction, than that which was con- 
veyed in these declarations of Mr. Pitt ? 
On the whole, he implored parliament to 
exercise their functions as became them 


/ on such an occasion. 


Mr. Huskisson said, that the present 
question had been brought forward most 
irregularly. His hon. friend who had in- 
troduced it had, with his usual talent for 
detail, ransacked every source of informa- 
tion, and brought every thing, both from 
the records of the House and elsewhere, 
that could in any way assist his views, or 
be analogous to the case which he sup- 
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posed he had made out. With respect to 
the case of Mr. Seymour, it was not at all 
in point. Parliament, in that instance, 
wad granted a certain sum of money for 
the use of the navy, and it was ultimately 
applied to another department of the state. 
Then came the case in 171], which was 
equally foreign to the present inquiry. 
But even if it were otherwise, these sums 
were all voted by parliament, while the 
fund, which was now the subject of de- 
bate, was not created by parliament, nor 
had it ever been in his majesty’s Exche- 
quer. It arose, he contended, out of one 
of those casual funds, of the same nature 
as droits, which were created from time to 
time, and over which the House could ex- 
ercise no direct control. If it had not 
been for the act of the late king assuming 
that all the claims upon this ground were 
satisfied, the surplus would be precisely of 
the same character as droits; and had the 
Crown applied the fund in question as 
droits, ministers would not now be ac- 
countable for it. He repeated, that if the 
act of the 59th of the late king had not 
passed at all, every objection, both legal 
and constitutional, and also every claim 
upon the fund, would have been satisfied. 
All that would be necessary would be, for 
the ministers of the Crown to lay upon 
the table of the House an account of the 
manner in which the fund had been ap- 
plied. He contended that there had been 
no misappropriation of money in the pre- 
sent instance, and he would willingly try 
the question on its merits, and let it be 
judged either by politicians or lawyers, or 
by that which perhaps would be found as 
good a criterion as either, by the common 
sense of the public, whether this sum was 
not in the light of droits. He contended, 
that the act of the 59th of the late king 
gave no direction for laying a statement 
before parliament of the manner in which 
funds which were raised and applied in the 
manner of thisfund, had been appropriated. 
As the case stood, however, he had this 
to say, that no departure had been made 
from the strict letter of the law. With re- 
spect to another objection, that the resi- 
due of this money had not been applied 
to the purpose for which it was originally 
intended, had the omission in the act of 
parliament not occurred, no objection of 
this nature could have been taken. At 
the beginning of the seven years’ war, or- 
ders were given to the king’s ships, that 
all French vessels should be seized and 
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brought into British ports as prisoners of 
war. Accordingly, the order being ful- 
filled, all those vessels were sold, and the 
profits applied to the Crown. Now, what 
wasdonewiththismoney? Why, it was lent 
every year to one or other of the services 
connected with the state, and it was again 
repaid by them. At the end of the war 
what became of thismoney? It happened 
that France, owing to her peculiar situa- 
tion with reference to this country, called 
upon us to repay it, and we did so. This, 
he conceived, was a case perfectly analo- 
gous; yet hon. gentlemen would make the 
House believe that the fund, which was 
the subject of the present debate, was still 
liable to any claims that might be made 
upon it. He contended, that it could not 
now be applied to any public purpose. 
The whole sum and substance of the mat- 
ter resolved itself into this, that the money 
in question was a loan, and as such it was 
impossible that it could be accounted for 
as if it were a grantof parliament. It ap- 
peared that, in 1825, the House granted a 
sum of money for repairs and improve- 
ments at Buckingham-house. Those re- 
pairs and improvements went on more ra- 
pidly than it was at first expected, and 
there being a fund dormant, which was 
perfectly within the power of the Crown 
to appropriate, his majesty’s ministers, see- 
ing that the parliamentary grant was in- 
sufficient, thought fit to apply to this dor- 
mant fund by way of a loan, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the building. This 
was the simple statement of the case, and 
he begged the House to bear in mind, that 
this fund was not originally voted by par- 
liament, but was solely under the control 
and at the disposal of the Crown, and un- 
til its final disposal the Crown might lend 
it.——But there were other cases as much 
in point. Every gentleman was aware of 
the erection of the new Mews at Pimlico 
for his majesty’s stabling. Now, the fund 
by means of which that building was 
erected arose from a loan from the droits, 
He could state other instances equally ap- 
plicable ; but he considered it unnecessary 
todo so. ‘Taking this view of the ques- 
tion, he was led to believe that his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Herries) had, through in- 
advertence, put a negative upon the first 
resolution. He would not directly oppose 
that first motion, but the second, he was 
prepared, with his right hon. friend, to 
negative ; and with respect to the first, he 
should vote for the previous question. 
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Mr. Stanley said, that notwithstanding 
the ingenious and cautious speech of his 
right hon. friend, he should not be doing 
his duty if he did not say, that he consi- 
dered the whole conduct of ministers, with 
respect to this transaction, as mean, shuf- 
fling, and underhanded. If he objected to 
the misappropriation of the fund in ques- 
tion, it was not from any want of respect 
to the distinguished individuals concerned 
in it. He regretted, indeed, that the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Herries) had thought 
it necessary for his case, to bring forward 
their names; appealing, as it were, to 
their immediate friends to deal lightly with 
the present charge, in consideration of the 
part which they had taken in it. Up to 
the present moment, no account had been 
Jaid before parliament of the sums ex- 
pended in the erection of Buckingham-pa- 
lace. It appeared, however, that the whole 
amount expended by the Woods and Fo- 
rests upon that building, was only 27,0002. ; 
and yet the ground for the application of 
the large sum which was now the subject 
of inquiry was the extraordinary pressure 
on the Woods and Forests. Yet the 
Woods and Forests were in the avowed 
receipt of 70,000/. per annum. Now, as 
to the application of the fund. One right 
hon. gentleman called it an appropriation, 
another called it a loan, and a third a 
droit of the Crown; but, whatever name 
it was to be known by, no account had 
been laid before parliament with regard 
to its appropriation. His right hon. friend 
said, that there was no mention in the act 
of parliament, as to the disposal of this 
fund. There certainly was not ; but it ought 
not, at all events, be left to the disposal 
of the lords of the Treasury; or if so, it 
would surely he a disgrace to them, that 
ministers of the Crown should be so shackled 
and tied down. As honest men and 
upright ministers, they ought to be en- 
abled to render an account, without the 
intervention of an act of parliament. No 
man, let his political feelings be what they 
might, could lay his hand upon his heart 
and say, that this was not a misappropria- 
tion of the public money. if it was to 
be considered merely in the light of a loan, 
where were the words in the act, that em- 
powered the Woods and Forests to bor- 
row? And where, again, was the clause 
that empowered them to lend money 
which they so borrowed? It was a pro- 
ceeding utterly unconstitutional, and 
inconsistent with the practice of parlia- 
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ment. It was scarcely going too far to 
say, that the defence was disingenuous, 
shuffling, and underhanded. 

Mr. Secretary Peel wished, laying aside 
all technicalities, to come to the inquiry, 
whether the transaction alluded to was an 
abuse of such a nature as to call for the 
public censure of two individuals, who 
were no longer in a condition to defend 
themselves; and he believed that upon 
such an inquiry, so conducted, their con- 
duct would appear to be perfectly inno- 
cent in granting the warrants for the ap- 
plication of the money, which they never 
thought could involve them in any charge 
of illegal or unconstitutional conduct. He 
could undertake to show, that the course 
which they had adopted was warranted by 
act of parliament, and that if any blame 
attached to them, it also attached to that 
House. The main question was, whether 
they had a legal power to do as they had 
done, or whether, having that power, it 
was still, though legal, so unconstitutional 
in its nature and bearing, as to require to 
be marked by the displeasure of that 
House. He could not disconnect that 
transaction from the period of the treaty 
of Paris, and he only wished that those 
who opposed the measure so much, would 
refer to the debates of 1816. There they 
would find that, in consequence of the 
triumphant issue of the war, this country 
had become possessed of three different 
sums of money from France. The first 
was 700,000J. in the nature of booty; the 
second was a still larger sum, to indemnify 
this country for the expenses of the war; 
and the third was money granted for nearly 
the same purpose. Yet, out of these sums, 
money was applied to pay the army in 
France, without any act of parliament to 
justify the application. The first sum, it 
was true, had been considered in the nature 
of booty, and upon that ground the appli- 
cation was defended. ‘the second sum, 
which amounted to one million, was ap- 
propriated to reward the British army. 
How, then, could he, with these facts be- 
fore his eyes, agree to the resolution of 
the hon. gentleman, which declared such 
acts to be not only illegal, but contrary to 
the practice of parliament? In the debates 
which had taken place at that period, the 
Feminent member for Knaresborough had 
moved a resolution, stating that the appli- 
cation of such sums had a tendency to 
impair the rights of that House. The at- 





tention of the House had thus been called 
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to the subject, but how was the motion 
disposed of? The previous question was 
moved upon it, and carried without a divi- 
sion. Was it fair, after that, for the House 
to turn round upon its own decision and 
say, that there was enough in the present 
case to justify them in passing a vote of 
censure? He would show, that the Crown 
had not applied the money without the 
consent of parliament. The third fund 
was, he would admit, of a special descrip- 
tion: it was to liquidate the claims in- 
curred by the losses of individuals. But, 
before they consented to pass a censure 
upon the two individuals to whom he had 
alluded, and upon a noble lord since called 
to the other House, he would ask them 
well to weigh the terms of the act of par- 
liament. Comparing the money to which 
the question referred with the other funds 
derived from France, he believed, in his 
conscience, that it was intended to be left 
at the disposal of the Treasury. The dis- 
posal of a sum of 400,000J. obtained from 
the East India Company was conducted 
in the same spirit. Jt was ordered to be 
paid into the Exchequer, in order to be 
disposed of by parliament. Was not this 
distinction, then, plainly admitted by this 
act? And was it not possible, that honest 
and well-intentioned ministers might think 
of applying the money in question, with- 
out considering that they had committed 
themselves in any unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding? Never, until a doubt could be 
entertained as to the purity of their mo- 


tives, would he become a party to any | 


measure which would fix a stigma upon 
their names. He would admit that, if the 
transaction were to be done over again, it 
would be worth the while of parliament to 
see that it should not be repeated. But, 
while he admitted that, could he agree to 
such a resolution as the present, without 
any consideration of the motives of the 
men, without any reference to their cha- 
racters, and without any allowance for the 
hurry of business and the perplexity of 
state affairs? He had no objection, far 
from it, to take a security for the future. 
But the real question was, what was the 
motive, what the intention, upon which 
they had acted? They knew that a trien- 
nial report of the Woods and Forests 
would be made, and that, in that report, 
the application of the sum would appear. 
He had no objection that the triennial re- 
port should be changed to a yearly report. 
It would give a security against the appro- 
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priation of any sums without the know- 
ledge of parliament. But, while he might 
be inclined to be of that opinion, was he, 
if in the finance committee he had ad- 
mitted that the transaction was inadvertent 
or negligent, when he came within the 
walls of that House to be reminded of that 
admission, and to be told, that he was 
therefore bound to vote for the censure 
proposed by the hon. gentleman? He 
would not, under such circumstances, con- 
cur in a censure on men removed from all 
connection with public affairs, and who 
could not explain the motives by which 
they had been actuated. He was quite 
ready to allow, if an imperative duty called 
upon the House to visit any public con- 
duct with censure, that thea no considera- 
tion of the death of one party, or of the 
calamity which afflicted the other, ought 
to interfere with the rigid performance of 
that duty. The death of the one, or the 
affliction of the other, would not, in such 
a case, be the shield with which he should 
seek to defend them. What he main- 
tained was, that the present was not a 





case for censure. But even if he were of 
a contrary opinion, he never should per- 
form any public duty with feelings of so 
much pain, as those with which he should 
censure a lamented individual, whose prin- 
ciples and talents had been so unequivo- 
cally recognised in that very session, or 
approach with any other feeling than deep 
respect—he had almost said the memory 
of a noble lord, who, in the event of a 
rigid sense of public duty demanding a 
| parliamentary censure on his. conduct, 
i might, at a moment when his calamity 
pressed upon him with less urgency, wake 
to the consciousness, that the only notice 
which that House had taken of his long 
course of eminent public services was to 
censure him, because, having erroneously 
read the 31st chapter of the 59th Geo. 3, 
he had applied 250,0002. to a public ser- 
vice, under that erroneous interpretation. 
He repeated, that he should never perform 
any public duty so reluctantly as to agree 
to such a censure on lord Liverpool, if 
that were to be the only notice which the 
House of Commons were to take of that 
noble lord’s public conduct. 

Lord John Russell complained, that the 
right hon. gentleman had attempted to 
enlist the feelings of the House in favour 
of distinguished individuals, to the neglect 
of those higher and more solemn duties 
which they owed the constitution, Butit 
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was because those ministers were respected, 
that they should not allow a precedent to 
slip in, under their names, which was in- 
jurious to the rights of the people. With 
respect to the defence set up for that ap- 
priation, by a reference to the disposal 
of the sums received from France, it 
was stated in the act, that the sum was at 
the disposal of the lords of the Treasury. 
The right hon. member for Liverpool had 
attempted to take advantage of another 
feeling, by stating that they ought to pro- 
vide a palace, and support the dignity of 
the Crown, If that were the question, he 
should be as willing as any man to give 
it his support; but when they saw such 
sums applied to the building of palaces 
without an act of parliament, it was time 
they should look about them, and appeal 
to the House of Commons to vindicate 
their own character in the eyes of the 
public. 

Mr. Brougham said, that although the 
subject had beer already discussed in 
such a manner as to exhaust every topic 
of argument, he could not allow it to go 
to a division, without offering a few words 
to the House. And here, at the outset, 
he could not avoid joining his noble friend 
in his complaint, that an attempt had 
been made to take advantage of their 
feelings, by the introduction of topics 
partly of a private, partly of a political, 
and partly of a constitutional nature. 
There could be no doubt but that the 
tendency, if not the desire, with which 
these topics were introduced, was to pre- 
vent the members of that House from 
performing the paramount duty which 
they owed to the people. He was un- 
willing to utter any expression which 
could be interpreted into a censure of 
one whose loss he greatly deplored. As 
wuch did he feel unwilling to censure a 
noble lord, who was prevented by calamity 
from defending his own conduct; or 
another noble lord who was alive but 
called to another place, and whose policy 
for the last four or five years had his 
decided approbation. The right hon. 
gentleman had talked of the slips and 
inadvertencies of public men, but they 
were slips and inadvertencies through 
which the public had become losers, 
Should it be considered as a loan? He 
was afraid it partook more of the nature 
of a gift. He did not approve of all the 
words of his hon. friend’s motion ; but so 
far as they went to denounce the appli- 
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cation of the money, they had his entire 
concurrence, The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, had carried their attention 
to the sum of 700,000. which was of the 
nature of a booty. The next, which was 
a larger sum, was of the same nature 
also. But whether or not, they were of 
the nature of droits, and he would take it 
on the right hon. gentleman’s own case, 
that parliament had not interfered with 
them at all. They had another case, 
however, with an act of parliament at- 
tached, declaring that it should be em- 
ployed for public purposes, and at the 
discretion of parliament. But, was it 
because parliament had thought proper to 
legislate in one case, that ministers should 
make the application themselves, without 
any act to countenance their proceeding ? 
Those to whom public money was in- 
trusted for specific purposes were placed 
in the situation of trustees for the public : 
they were bound to account to the country 
for the way in which that money was 
expended: they were bound, when an 
appropriation of that money was con- 
templated, to bring it at once before par- 
liament, by way of estimate. The right 
hon. member for Liverpool had treated 
the money which had been thus appro- 
priated as a droit; but if it were a droit, 
an account of its appropriation must be 
laid before parliament. Now, with re- 
spect to these droits, it had been found 
necessary to have an act of parliament 
passed to compel the ministers of the 
Crown to lay before parliament an ac- 
count of the appropriation of these funds ; 
and it was just because this money was 
not a droit, that the act contained no 
words that had any reference to property 
so acquired. In point of fact, it was a 
public fund, placed under the control of 
particular officers, and parliament had an 
undoubted right to be made acquainted 
with the manner in which it was applied. 
—But it was said, that no mischief had 
arisen, or could arise, from the appro- 
priation of money in this way. Could 
any man suppose, that when, in addition 
to 70,0002. the revenue of the Woods and 
Forests in one year, a sum of 250,000/. 
was ready to be appropriated, such facili- 
ties had not the effect of creating a much 
more lavish expenditure of money than 
could, under other circumstances, have 
been resorted to? Enough appeared, 
in the course of this transaction, to 
give rise to the most pregnant suspicion, 
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that money had been lavishly squandered, 
which would not have been so employed, 
had it not been for the application of those 
funds which were at the disposal of the 
Treasury; funds, which ought to have 
been accounted for to parliament, instead 
of being dissipated in this extravagant 
manner. He did not mean to say, that 
the course which had been taken was 
adopted for the purpose of concealment ; 
but when they found that the circum- 
stance was not discovered for two years 
after, and that accidentally by the Finance 
Committee, they had a right to believe 
that there existed no intention amongst 
the parties, to bring the subject before 
parliament. There might or there might 
not have been concealment; but, could 
any one thing tend, more than another, 
to induce the people to believe that con- 
cealment was intended, than meeting with 
a direct negative the resolution of his 
hon. friend. That it was a violation of 
the privileges of that House, and of the 
constitution, he decidedly believed. 

After a short reply, the House divided. 
For the Motion 102; For the previous 
Question 181; Majority against Mr. M. 
A. Taylor’s motion 79. 
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Emicration.] Mr. Wilmot Horton 
said, he rose pursuant to notice, to submit 
to the House a motion, connected with the 
subject of Emigration. His resolution 
was :—“ That this House will, early in 
the next session of parliament, take into 
consideration the expediency of adopting 
such measures, whether of Emigration 
upon an extended scale, or otherwise, as 
may appear to be most calculated to re- 
lieve the pauperism of Ireland, and to pre- 
vent the injurious effects arising therefrom 
upon the condition of the labouring classes of 
thiscountry.” Now his first duty was,to prove 
that a pauper-population did existin Ireland, 
and that this country wascalled upon, by 
selfish motives, not to mention any other, 
to remove the injurious consequences 
which that population must produce upon 
the community atlarge. Now, he would 
establish the fact of the existence of ex- 
tensive pauperism in Ireland, upon the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle, the catholic bishop, 
and of the bishop of Limerick. The bi- 
shop of Limerick was examined before the 
emigtation committee, in 1826, and on 
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being interrogated as to the existing state 
of pauperism in Ireland, his lordship said, 
that the existing state of things in that 
respect in ie was truly frightful : that 
the under-tenants, of perhaps under-te- 
nants, on being dispossessed of their 
wretched holdings, usually went to other 
districts, hitherto undisturbed, and there, 
meeting with friends, fellow-factionaries, 
they would return in the night and wreak 
their vengeance in blood. Thus the whole 
country wasset inaflame. The right rey. 
prelate then mentioned an instance of a 
tenant who had been dispossessed of his 
holding, and who, having collected his 
friends from the surrounding districts, 
proceeded to avenge himself in the man- 
ner usually practised on these occasions. 
The spilling of blood was the consequence, 
and that was followed by prosecutions, 
convictions, and executions. It might be 
said, that this evidence was given in 1826, 
and that it therefore did not apply to the 
state of things in 1828. To obviate that 
objection, he had written to the right rev. 
prelate, to ascertain whether any circum- 
stances had since occurred to induce him 
to qualify his evidence, and he had re- 
ceived the following reply—‘* I have read 
over attentively the evidence which I gave 
before the emigration committee, and 
were I called upon again to give testimony 
on the same subject, J should not feel my- 
self called upon to qualify, or understate, 
that portion of it relating to the pauperism 
existing inIreland,which has not been dimi- 
nished, however it may have been aggra- 
vated, by any thing which has occurred 
within the last two years.” Such was the 
testimony of a protestant bishop on the 
subject. He would now refer to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Doyle. [Here the hon. 
member read an extract from the evidence 
given by Dr. Doyle in 1825, before the 
committee on the state of Ireland, in 
which he stated, that the condition of the 
peasant of that country was little better 
than that of the American savage. He 
lay on the floor of his wretched home, mo- 
tionless, during the day ; he would rise, 
perhaps, to eat a few potatoes, and again 
lay himself upon the floor, and thus re- 
main throughout the night. In this man- 
ner the unfortunate peasant dragged out 
a miserable existence, which were better 
terminated in any way than continued in 
this manner.]| He believed that he was 
now amply justified in calling the attention 
of the House tothe state of Ireland, and 
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that the necessity of taking that subject 
into consideration would not be denied.— 
In entering upon this subject, he could not 
but express his regret, that the House had 
latterly evinced such an indisposition to 
consider a state of society, which was 
pressing upon the community at large, 
both in England and in Ireland. It seemed 
to be the prevailing opinion in the House, 
that this state of things should be left to 
accident to right itself, instead of having 
recourse to inquiry, and the application 
ofaremedy. Inthe total absence of sup- 
port in that House, it was satisfactory to 
him to know, that there were those out of 
doors by whom the subject had been taken 
up; and authorities, too, who exercised 
a great influence on public opinion. Upon 
this particular subject of emigration there 
was a most extraordinary coincidence of 
opinion amongst those who differed, per- 
haps, upon every othersubject that related 
to the general policy of thiscountry. He 
would read, in the first instance, to the 
House, an extract from an article upon 
emigration, which appeared in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” and which, he believed, 
was from the pen of Dr. Southey. The 
hon. member here read the extract in 
question, which, after referring to the re- 
port of the emigration committee, and the 
statements respecting the pauperism ex- 
isting in Ireland, concluded by stating, 
that, unless something in the way of emi- 
gration were applied as a remedy to the 
evil, the influx of Irish poor into England 





would reduce the English labourer to the | 
wretched condition of the Irish—a condi- | 


tion lower and more miserable than that in 


which any human beings existed in any | 


other civilized country on the face of the 
globe. 
from the “ Edinburgh Review” upon the 
subject of Emigration, in which the writer, 
after eulogizing the Irish subletting-act, 
stated, that it would be quite ineffective 
unless the government interfered to prevent 
the continued supply of a redundant po- 
pulation on the estates of the Irish land- 
lords. In conclusion, the reviewer strongly 
recommended emigration upon a large and 
extended scale, as the only means by 
which the evils to be apprehended from 
the continued increase of the pauper po- 
pulation of Ireland could be averted.— 
The hon. member said, he would now ad- 
vert to the ‘“‘ Westminster Review,” which 
embodied the opinions ofa class of persons 


He would also read an extract | 
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the two former publications. . The writer 
stated, that the question was—whether 
they would allow the influx of Irish la- 
bourers into this country, until the condi- 
tion of the peasantry of both countries had 
been reduced to the same level, and the 
well-fed population of England supplanted 
by the potatoe-fed population of Ireland. 
The writer, in conclusion, recommended 
the adoption of a system of emigration. 
He felt gratified at finding such authori- 
ties upon his side. He remembered the 
tirade of abuse which had been poured 


| forth against the principle of emigration, 


by a publication of high authority with 
some of the members of that House—he 
meant “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” That 
publication had been often quoted to him 
to prove, that every man of common sense 
ridiculed the project of emigration as im- 
practicable. Now he could produce a de- 
fence of the emigration plan from a late 
number of that publication.. Here the 


| right hon. gentleman read an extract from 


an article in that Magazine, in which the 
existence of a redundant population, 
particularly in Ireland, was noticed, and 
the question asked, Why was not emi- 
gration from Ireland thought of as a re- 
medy for the evil? ‘* We must say,” 
observed the writer, ‘that Mr. Wilmot 


| Horton has been shamefully dealt with on 


this subject by his friends, official and un- 
official.” The right hon. gentleman pro- 
duced a table exhibiting the increase of 
the Irish poor in London since the year 
1825. In that year 1,990 poor Irish fami- 
lies received assistance from the Mendicity 
Society : in 1826 the number amounted 
to 2,994 : and in 1827 it had increased to 
4,780. Asthe evidence given before the 
Emigration Committee, and the report 


| which that committee had made to par- 


liament, had not been at all acted upon, it 
appeared to him not at all advisable to 


| bring forward the subject by moving again 





for the appointment of a committee, 
which would be attended with great ex- 
pense; and it was for that reason that he 
felt it his duty to introduce the subject in 
this manner before the House, in order to 
induce it to give its attention tothe prac- 
tical question early in the ensuing session 
of parliament. He regretted much that 
he did not see the Secretary for the Home 
Department in his piace. His presence 
might show that this project was not a 
mere whim, but that it received encou- 


quite distinct from those represented by | ragement from one who possessed the 
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power of putting it into execution. His 
right hon. friend had been mainly instru- 
mental in sending out an individual some | 
time since to Nova Scotia, to ascertain | 
what facts could be collected on the sub- | 
ject, and his right hon. friend stated, that | 
the object of the mission was to see how | 
fara practical plan of emigration could be | 
carried into execution by the government. 
His right hon. friend added, that for him- 
self he was of opinion, that a rational sys- | 
tem of emigration would tend to relieve | 
the country, by affording a facility to the | 
unemployed population of the country to | 
better their condition. It was highly sa- | 
tisfactory to him to find such opinions ex- 
pressed by his righthon. friend. Emigra- 
tion came recommended as a system of eco- 
nomy. Thesupport of the redundant po- 
pulation at home cost more than their 
transportation to the colonies would 
amount to. The expense, in fact, attend- 
ant upon their emigration would be less 
than that incurred in endeavouring to 
force employment for them in these coun- 
tries. 1t appeared to him, that the ques- 
tion was settled between the two measures 
as far as regarded expense. He felt it his 
duty to call the attention of the House to 
the indisposition manifested on its part 
during the present session, in respect to 
emigration asa remedy for the evils of Ire- 
land. He had, indeed, received commu- 
nications from Ireland, stating that the 
Catholic Association had put the stamp of 
their reprobation on the plan of emigra- 
tion, and that therefore it could not be 
thought of. There was, in fact, a petition 
on this subject on the tables of the House. 
The petition denied that Ireland was over- 
peopled, and attributed its poverty and 
wretchedness solely to misgovernment. 
It stated, that a millionof persons might 
be equally reduced to poverty in such a 
country by such treatment, but that theirmi- 
sery would not prove that the country was 
over-peopled ; that the exports of Ireland 
principally consisted of those productions 
which constituted the prime necessaries of 
human life, such as corn, butter, bacon, 
beef, mutton, &c., to the amount of 
8,000,000/. annually, and that a country 
with such exports could not be considered 
as over-populous. He would not pay 
such a bad compliment to the writer of 
that petition as to suppose that he was sin- 
cere when he penned such a passage as 
that, and that he really believed, because 


| 
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value, and was therefore sold in this coun- 
try, that Ireland was not afflicted with a 
redundant population. He believed, if 
the English system of poor laws were es- 
tablished in Ireland, that the whole rental 
of certain parts of that country would be 
completely absorbedby it.He wished to hear 
from those who refusedto look at emigration 
as a remedy for the evil which was acknow- 
ledged to exist, what they themselves 
were prepared to propose. When he heard 
reductions in the army and navy spoken 
of as calculated to afford relief to the la- 
bouring classes, he was not afraid to as- 
sert, that the effect of those measures of 
retrenchment, by glutting the market 
with labour, would be to increase rather 
than to diminish the sufferings of the la- 
bouring classes. Some individuals con- 
tended that the vacuum caused by emi- 
gration would have a tendency to increase 
the population, That an increase would 
take place could not be denied ; but the 
increase was likely to be ina greater ratio 
where the people were in a state of 
wretchedness, than where they were in a 
state of comparative comfort and enjoying 
advantages which operated as a check 
upon marriage. It had been said by an 
hon. friend, that the remedy for the un- 
fortunate condition of Ireland was to be 
found in extending encouragement to her 
manufactures and agriculture. That he 
considered to be a perfectly false doctrine. 
What was the stimulus to be applied ? 
Was it intended to give the manufactures 
of Ireland an advantage over those of this 
country? He could put no other con- 
struction on the proposition ; for how 
could manufactures in Ireland be encou- 
raged, but by the application of a bonus ; 
and how could that fail to be prejudicial 
to the manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try ? With respect to the agriculture of 
Ireland it already had the command of the 
English market. It was said, that the 
mode of agriculture in Ireland might be 
improved ; but that could only be done by 
the substitution of mechanical for manual 
labour ; and that would aggravate the ex- 
isting evil. In many instances five Irish 
labourers would not do the work which 
could be performed by three Englishmen. 
This was owing to the bad implements 
used by the farmer. Improve those im- 
plements, and a greater amount of pro- 
duce would be obtained by a less amount 
of labour ; and thus all the evils of a su- 
_— population would be aggras 
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vated. It was the unfortunate condition 
of a deranged state of society, that the 
sound principles of political economy could 
not be applied to it without producing 
injury instead of advantage. An hon. 
friend of his had said, that he would 
render a family, consisting of five persons, 
happy and comfortable in Ireland, at one- 
fourth of the expense which it would cost 
to remove them to Canada. He would 
assert, that the fact was just the other 
way. If it were true that the employment 
of capital in Ireland would be productive 
of somuch advantage, how happened it 
that individuals did not so employ it? 
The right hon. gentleman then proceeded 
to advert to the erroneous notions which 
had, until alate period, prevailed with 
respect to population ; and read an 
extract from a pamphlet by the late Ar- 
thur Young, in which the writer stated, 
that the labouring classes constituted the 
real strength of the country, and Jamented 
that parish authorities imposed checks 
upon their marriages and attempts to pro- 
cure settlements. Those were the opinions 
which were current in the country only the 
other day. The idea then was, that it 
was impossible to encourage population too 
much, because a numerous people con- 
stituted the wealth of the state. That 
proposition was, in the abstract, very true ; 
but it was as possible to have too large a 
population, as it was to have too much 
blood in the human body, although that 
blood was the principle of vitality. No 
person could disapprove more than he did 
of that irregular kind of emigration, by 
which large numbers of persons were cast 
upon the colonies, without the means of 
employing themselves advantageously. 
The chief object of the Emigration 
Committee had been to point out the 
superior advantage of a regular plan of 
emigration. With such a plan it would 
be incompsrably more economical to 
remove the superabundant population, 
than to improve their condition in Ireland. 
He would say, that there were five hun- 
dred thousand unemployed labourers in 
Treland. They could not be supported for 
less than 4/. per annum, which would 
amount to 2,000,0007. He would under- 


take to remove them to Canada at one- 
fourth part of that expense. But it was 
said, that the expense of maintaining those 
labourers fell upon individuals, whilst the 
expense of their removal would fall upon 
the public. Persons must look very sa- 
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perficially at the subject who did not per- 
ceive, that though the expense of main- 
taining unemployed labourers fell on indi- 
viduals, it was an injury to the state at 
large. To satisfy the House of the ad- 
vantage which would attend emigration on 
an extensive scale, he requested attention 
to the evidence given by Mr. Felton before 
thecommittee. That gentleman was asked, 
‘‘ Could anyinconvenience, in your opinion, 
arise, or would any uncertainty of success be 
involved in the case of any number of emi- 
grants planted and located according to 
the system adopted in the emigration of 
1823 and 1825?” Mr. Felton’s answer 
was, ‘“‘ None whatever. I conceive that 
the facilities of planting emigrants will in- 
crease with their numbers, and that in 
carrying on the operation in future the ex- 
penses will be very much diminished. As 
to the extent of the success, I believe that 
the more numerous the establishment, the 
greater chance there is of ultimate suc- 
cess.” When he was Under Secretary for 
the Colonial Department, he had received 
from a most respectable firm, a proposal 
to take from the settlers in Canada pay- 
ments in kind for the money expended by 
government in their transportation and lo- 
cation, and to pay a fair price for it. He 
now begged leave to read the following pas- 
sage from the evidence of Mr. Malthus :— 
‘‘ Have you formed any opinion as to what 
would be the practical effects of introduc- 
ing a system of Poor-laws into a country 
circumstanced like Ireland ?—I should 
think that the rates would very soon ab- 
sorb the rentals of all the estates.” ‘‘ Do 
you think that, on the whole, it would 
have a tendency to alleviate or to increase 
the misery that now prevails there ?—I 
think on the whole, and finally, it would 
aggravate it.” ‘ Do not you conceive, 
under the existing feature of comparison 
between the British islands, that if the po- 
pulation of any district in Great Britain 
were to be materially reduced by a system 
of emigration, one effect would be, that 
the vacuum would be immediately filled 
up with an increased number of Irish ?— 
I should think so, certainly.” ‘ Suppos- 
ing that by any system of emigration an 
immediate reduction of the population of 
Ireland to the extent of half a million could 
be effected, do you not think that there is, 
in the existing order of things, in that 
country, a tendency immediately to fill up 
that vacuum ?— There is always a natural 


tendency towards the filling wp of a va- 
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cuum; but if the landlords in Ireland were 
making achange in the management of their 
estates, and were altering the distribution 
of their land, I think it is possible, that 
the vacuum might not be filled up ; because 
those miserable hovels that had been de- 
serted might be pulled down and not be 
replaced.”—It had been argued, that the 
efiect of emigration would be, to induce 
the colonies to throw off their allegiance, 
in order to prevent the repayment of the 
money which had been advanced by go- 
vernment. Was not this country every 
year paying contributions to the colonies, 
for the support of their military establish- 
ments? All that he had ever proposed, 
then, was, that the repayments made by 
emigrants should be applied to that pur- 
pose. That, he conceived, would obviate 
the objection to which he had just al- 
luded.—He would conclude with express- 
ing a hope, that the House would see the 
necessity of appointing a board which 
would give to individuals desirous of emi- 
grating all necessary information on the 
subject. He trusted, likewise, that in the 
interval between this and the next session, 
government would consider whether any- 
thing. practical could be resolved upon. 
He would now move, “ That this House 
will, early in the next session of parlia- 
ment, take into consideration the expedi- 
ency of adopting such measures, whether 
of Emigration upon an extended scale, or 
otherwise, as may appear to be most cal- 
culated to relieve the pauperism of Ire- 
land, and to prevent the injurious effects 
arising therefrom upon the condition of 
the labouring classes in this country.” 

Mr. James Grattan observed, that the 
right hon. gentleman was anxious that the 
Irish landlord should contribute towards 
the support and improvement of the poor. 
He fully concurred in this opinion : let the 
landlord but commence an improvement— 
let the tenant but follow his example—and 
the system of emigration now proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman would be found un- 
necessary. The question of emigration had 
been so often discussed in that House, that 
he did not feel warranted to enter into details 
upon it. There was hardly a gentleman 


in Ireland who did not yearly lose a num- 
ber of persons off his land inthis way. This 
was all well enough; but the right hon. 
gentleman was anxious to introduce an or- 
ganized system of emigration—the very 
thing which he was anxious to avoid. 
Much might be effected by the Irish land- 
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lords in ameliorating and improving the 
condition of the people, but he much feared 
that the plan of the right hon. gentleman 
could not be realised. It was, he re- 
peated, his conviction, that much in the 
adjustment of a remedy, depended on 
the Irish landlords themselves. If they 
once would be induced to do something 
to ensure the comforts of their tenantry, 
some good result might follow; but if ex- 
pectations were held out, that a plan was 
maturing to relieve the landowners from 
the cousequences of the rapid growth of 
population, no hope could be entertained 
of any projects of improvement being set 
on foot by the landed gentry themselves. 
Such a project must operate as a bar to 
the prosperity and comfort of the lower 
classes. The plan of emigration on a grand 
scale would not fail to be adopted, and 
these persons would determine that lambs, 
sheep, and cattle were much more desir- 
able tenants, and much more profitable 
too, than the cottagers who now encum- 
bered their estates. The right hon. gen- 
tleman wanted an organized system of emi- 
gration. To this he was opposed. Let 
even the Poor-laws be generally introduced 
in preference tosuch an expedient. Could 
we export that which was so essential to a 
country, without weakening its energies ? 
If proper means were taken, there would 
not be a man too many in Ireland. While 
in that country there were three millions 
of acres of reclaimable land, it was too 
much to be told that there was a super- 
abundant population. The true way to 
benefit Ireland was, to compei the land- 
lords to improve the condition of the te- 
nantry. His wish, therefore, was, not for 
an organised, but a casual emigration ; for 
he felt convinced, that in no country was 
a system of organised emigration less 
desirable than in Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that if the sub- 


jects of the present motion were, unhappily, 


by circumstances degraded, it had been 
acknowledzed that that degradation was 
not a degradation of character, but of con- 
dition. They were on all hands allowed to 
be laborious, moral, and honest. He would 
never consent to any arrangement, which 
should limit the free intercourse between 
the two countries. All attempts to intro- 
duce the Poor-laws into Ireland would be 
found to be futile. To talk of forcing 
one class of persons to provide for the 
well-being of another, in a country divided 
as Ireland was now, was an absolute de- 
3C 2 
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lusion. He thought that a judicious plan 
of emigration followed up, would, instead 
cf being a bar, prove an incentive to im- 
provement on the part of Irish land- 
owners, who now felt their efforts to im- 
prove their estates borne down by the 


weight of a superabundant population of | 


cottagers upon them. It was said, that it 
would be unfair to impose a tax on this 
country to encourage emigration, and be- 
nefit the Irish landowners, who would con- 
tribute nothing to the project. Now, he 


was of opinion that tenants and landlords | 


would contribute to this great object. In- 
deed, he believed they would pay all the 
expenses, if government would only pro- 
vide them with facilities. He asked no 
mortgages of public property, no grants 
of land in Canada, to carry the project of 
emigration into execution He only asked 
that government would present to parlia- 
ment next session, such a project for en- 
couraging emigration as would ensure the 
cordial co-operation of landowners and te- 


nants, and induce them jointly to bear the | 


expense of the project. 
Colonel Trench thought, that emigra- 


tion might be applied to Ireland in its pre- , 
sent state, as blood-letting was to plethoric | 
patients; but not upon any systematic | 


plan, the effect of which would be to 
tempt the very cream and essence of the 
population to leave the country. He al- 
luded to the industrious and enterprising 
class, who possessed small capital. He 


was far from imputing to the landlords of | 
Ireland a want of feeling; but he would , 
say that they were deeply responsible fox | 


the miseries of Ireiand. He concurred in 


opinion with lady Glengall, that they were | 
so accustomed to the sight of wretched- | 


ness, that the best-natured among them 
had ceased to regard it with that disgust 
which it was naturally calculated to pro- 
duce. But while he opposed the applica- 
tion of any fund to the encouragement of 
emigration, he thought that one fourth of 
the money might be beneficially employed 
in encouraging industry at home. If he 
were asked, what, in his opinion, parlia- 
ment ought to do for Ireland, he would 
say, let England, instead of looking to Po- 


land and Canada for supplies of corn, en- | 
courage agriculture in Ireland, by secur- | 


ing to her a fair price for that commodity. 
Encouragement would produce industry ; 
industry would produce tranquillity ; and 


that quick intelligent people would soon | 


acquire all the advantages of civi- 
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lization. A systematic plan of emigration 
| would increase instead of checking the 

evil of redundancy, and make the nation, 
| in a still stronger degree than before, ma- 
-nufacturers of men for exportation, If 
small loans were given to encourage small 
enterprises, the best efforts might be ex- 
| pected to follow. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that his 
right hon. friend had been hardly dealt 
with. The hon. member for Wicklow had 
sneered at him, as if he were the author 
of a new scheme. But emigration was as- 
suredly no new scheme. It had been going 
| on, in all countries, greatly to their bene- 
fit, and especially in Scotland and Ireland. 
His hon. friends were mistaken in suppos- 
ing, that it was meant to encourage the 
emigration of persons of small capital. On 
the contrary, it was intended to give them 
every inducement to remain, by carrying 
off the pauper-population. It appeared, 
from the reports, that twenty-five thousand 
persons emigrated annually. These per- 
sons were the small capitalists ; and it was 
impossible to put a stop to their emigra- 
tion, except by supporting another system 
of emigration out of a distinct fund, which 
would keep down the pauper-population of 
those countries. Many Quakers had lately 
emigrated from the north of Ireland. 
They were of that valuable class of small 
and industrious capitalists; who had been 
actually squeezed out by the surplus por- 
| tion to which he had alluded. His right 
hon. friend’s proposition was not intended 
to aggravate that evil, but to remedy it. 
Nothing could be more unjust than to 
charge on the landlords of Ireland the 
state of the pauper-population. If his 
right hon. friend could shape his propo- 
sition into a practical measure, the land- 
lords of Ireland would be most willing to 
assist In carrying it into effect. It was 
not intended asa system of compulsory 
transportation; but as a means of carrying 
into effect the natural tendency of a re- 
dundant population toemigrate. His hon. 
friends preferred a casual to a systematic 
emigration; but, did they know the obsta- 
cles which opposed a casual emigration ? 
did they know the laws which had been 
passed in the United States to prevent it ? 
He thought that government would do 
well to take up the subject of emigration, 
and come forward early in the next session 
with a plan to thatveffect. 

Mr. Warburton said, that in the premi- 
| ses on which this question rested, there 
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was not any difference between the right | 
hon. gentleman and himself. They both | 
of them agreed, that there was great dis- | 
tress among the pauper-population of Eng- | 
land and Ireland; that the situation of the 

emigrants would be much improved, if an_ 
advance of capital were to be made to_ 
them; and that the colonies would be im- | 
proved by directing the tide of emigration | 
to their shores. The sole question between | 
them related to the amount of prosperity | 
which such a system of emigration would | 
confer upon the mother country. Now, | 
he was of opinion, from the data offered 

to the House, that ifthe right hon. gentle- | 
man were allowed to expend a million and 
a half in emigration, he would find that 
the annual increase of the population 
would far exceed the annual diminution of 
it by emigration; and consequently that 
he was expending that million and a half 
of moncy for no earthly benefit whatever. 
He thought it unfair that the country to 
which the tide of emigration was to be di- 
rected, should be a country which did not 
yield any commodity of value to this coun- 
try. If the emigrants had been removed to 
a country which produced indigo, saiiron, 
rice, or any commodity which was gene- 
rally in use in the united kingdom, a regu- 
lar system of emigration might, in a few 
years, lead to a traffic between the mother 
country and the new colony of a very be- 
neficial nature. But the plan was, to send 
the emigrants to a country which, with the 
exception of peltry and bad timber, pro- 
duced no article of which this country stood 
in need. If emigration were to be formed 
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Welsh descended from the mountains of 
Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire to 
reap the harvests of Shropshire. Now, 
they were driven out of the fields of 
Shropshire by the immense crowds of 
Irishmen, who annually came over and 
reaped the harvest at a much lower rate 
than the Welsh could afford to do. 
Again ; there were a quantity of young 
women who came every year from Shrop- 
shire up to London to gather strawberries, 
and:+to carry them to the different markets. 
This year several of these young women 
had written down to their friends, stating, 
that it would be unnecessary for them to 


| come up to London, as their market was 


taken away from them by the number of 
Irish who worked at much lower wages 
than they had ever received. In conclu- 
sion, it was his conviction, that the 
labourer would derive benefit from. the 
execution of the plan proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that no one 
could be less disposed than he was, to 
under-rate the importance of this subject, 
or the ability with which his right hon. 
friend had introduced it to the House, or 
the zeal with which he had persevered in 


‘it, under all the discouragements which 


had been thrown in his way. At the 
same time, he thought that his right hon. 
friend had submitted his present propo- 
sition to the House, more with a view 
of producing a discussion, than of taking 
the sense of the House upon it ; because, 
independently of the substantial objections 
which existed against his right hon. 








into a system, he hoped it would be con- | friend’s resolution, there were objections 
ducted upon the principles laid down by | in point of parliamentary form, which he 
the hon. member for Limerick. |considered to be unanswerable. There 


. . . ! . . . . . 
Mr. Slaney said, that if the right hon. | might be circumstances, in which, with a 
gentleman succeeded in carrying his 


| view to allay prejudice or to remove irri- 
scheme of emigration into effect, the | tation, it might be desirable for the House 
first result of it would be to elevate the | to pledge itself to the course which it 
remaining pauper-population of Ireland in | would pursue in the next session; but 
the scale of comfort; the next would be 


| such a proceeding could only be justified 
to check the increasing population of that | under particular circumstances of neces- 
country, by doing away with that reck- | 


sity, and therefore ought to be resorted to 
lessness which led to so many early and | with caution and forbearance. His right 
improvident marriages. 


Auother benefit | hon. friend proposed, that the House 
of such a scheme would be, that it would 


should pledge itself to take into con- 
tend collaterally to improve the condition | sideration, early next session, the pro- 
of the poor in England. At present, the priety of adopting certain measures of 
state of the English poor was rendered | emigration. Now, he should have ob- 
much worse than it otherwise would be, | jected to such a proposition had the 
by the great influx of paupers from Ire- | measures to be adopted been definitely 
land, who undersold the English labourers 


| described ; still more must he object to it, 
in every article of labour. [ormerly, the | when those measures were vaguely and 
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'ndefinitely mentioned. Let distinct 
measures be proposed to parliament, let 
inquiries be made into their details, and 
then the House would see what it ought 
to do; but how it could lead to any ‘ad- 
vantageous result for the House to pro- 
nounce a pledge, that it would do some- 
thing in the next session, without stating 
what, he could not possibly imagine. He 
therefore trusted that his right hon. friend 
would not call upon them to give an 
opinion unfavourable to his resolution, 
either by voting against it, or by voting 
in favour of the previous question. The 
case really was not justified by that strong 
and urgent necessity, which alone ought 
to induce the House to enter into a pledge 


as to its future conduct.—Having said this | 


much, he would now candidly confess, 
that to emigration he attached consider- 
able importance, in one point of view. 
He was not so sanguine as his right hon. 
friend as to the immediate benefits which 
it would produce. When his right hon. 
friend told him, that by an advance of 
1,140,0002. an advance which would 
entail on the country a permanent charge 
of 57,0007. a year—only nineteen thou- 
sand families could be removed, he was 
obliged to confess that, in his opinion, the 
removal of nineteen thousand families 
from the three branches of the United 
Kingdom, would not produce any sensible 
relief to the country from its present 
pressure of pauperism and distress. Still 
he was of opinion, that emigration, if it 
were conducted without too great an 
outlay of the public funds, would be pro- 
ductive of great ultimate benetit to the 
lower classes. It was his opinion, that to 
the colonies themselves a system of emi- 
gration would be of immediate advantage. 
An hon. member had told the House, 
that the colony to which the tide of emi- 
gration was flowing was a colony that 
produced nothing but a few skins and 
some wretched corn. Now, to that ob- 
servation he would rep'y, that in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood a vast empire, 
which owed its origin to this country, had 
risen, within the memory of man, to great 
and singular prosperity; and that if he 
could introduce a flourishing population 
into Canada, there was nothing in its 
situation or climate to prevent its attain- 
ing, in course of time, equal power and 
equal prosperity. He should think, that 
if he could introduce into that colony a 
strong and vigorous population, speaking 
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the English language, actuated by English 
feelings and habits, and creating a demand 
for English manufactures, he should have 
conferred a benefit upon the colony itself, 
and also upon the mother country. He 
was not insensible to the advantages which 
we derived from colonial strength and 
colonial importance; and he would not 
believe that the only return which Canada 
could make to us for the population which 
we bestowed upon her, would be the im- 
portation of a few bad skins and a little 
werse corn. He could not, however, 


| consent to the policy of laying out large 


sums of public meney to encourage emi- 
gration. It was always easy to talk of 
making large advances out of the public 
funds ; but gentlemen ought not to forget, 
that in making those large advances trom 
the public, they were abstracting a large 
portion of productive capital from the hands 
of private individuals. The question, 
therefore, was simply this—whether it was 
better to let the productive capital remain 
where it now was, or to transfer it for con- 
tingent advantages to another quarter? 
He had no objection to giving every rea- 
sonable facility to emigration; but such 
facility should be of a local nature. He 
could see no check whatever to the ex- 
pectations which would be excited, sup- 
posing the government were to say that it 
had 5,000,000/. at its disposal to promote 
emigration. If such an annunciation 
were to produce an impression among the 
landlords, that they must eject their tenants 
from their farms to obtain relief from the 
proposed system of emigration, he knew 
that the landlords would find themselves 
disappointed in their ideas; but he did 
not kuow what intermediate evil might 
arise before they found out their disap- 
pointment.—li was a great mistake to 
suppose, that the project of his right hon, 
viond was a project of forced emigration. 
His right hon. friend did not seek to 
compel any man to quit his country 
against his will: he only wished to give 
him facilities, if he were voluntarily in- 
clined to try his fortune in another coun- 
try. Now, if the landlord who wished to 
lay the foundation of the future improve- 
ment of his estate, and if the tenant who 
had a claim on his landlord for assistance, 
and who wished to try his fortune else- 
where, would assist each other in pursuing 
a system of emigration, something effec- 
tual might be done for the country by 
encouraging emigration, If any mag- 
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nificent scheme of emigration were pro- 
posed, they ought to apply themselves, in 
the first instance, to trying it on a small 
scale as an experiment. He saw many 
difficulties in the practical consideration 
of this question. In what mode, for in- 
stance, the Irish pauper was to be 
selected for emigration; how far it was 
fair to call upon the people of England, 
who had to pay their own poor-rates, 
to defray the expenditure for relieving the 
Irish landlords from theirs; and likewise 
how it was possible to provide that check 
upon the desire for emigration which must 
always operate, while pecuniary en- 
couragement ‘was held out, and which 
was necessarily calculated to unsettle the 
improvement of things at home, and keep 
the population wildly absorbed in the con- 
templation of constant change. He ad- 
mitted that England was in this respect 
differently situated from Ireland, from her 
system of poor’s-rates being so arranged, 
as to afford facilities for the repayment of 
the necessary advances. Still, though he 
was not disinclined to the principle, he 
must see his way previously through all the 
complicated details upon which must 
mainly depend the success of such an 
undertaking. Against affording new fa- 
cilities for mortgaging the poor-rates, 
there must naturally arise a variety of 
objections. The best limit, at present, to 
their undue extension was, that the pres- 
sure of the screw was immediately felt ; 
but if they once allowed the present gene- 
ration to cast the burthen upon their suc- 
cessors, they would introduce a sort of 
funded system into the poor-rates, the 
evils of which it would be difficult to 
avert. How, too, were the landlords to be 
protected against the votes of the tenants 
at vestries, who had the immediate power 
of imposing this mortgage, and who 
had likewise all the inducements to throw 
the burthen from their shoulders in futuro 
upon the land? A fixed plan of emigra- 
tion assumed, that the pauper’s necessities 
required a permanent change, which was 
not the fact; for his condition was de- 
pendent upon the fluctuation of labour. 
He did not decide against the principle of 
the proposed measure; he only desired 
caution and deliberation in the considera- 
tion of the details, before any final ar- 
rangement was held out to the country. 
They ought to bear in mind, that the 
committee of the year before last recom- 
mended, by a special report, an advance 
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of 50,0007. for the emigration of the poor 
of Scotland; yet a change speedily tock 
place in the demand for labour, and this 
report was never acted upon, there being 
no claimants for the benefit of it at 
the time when it might have been 
brought into action. He hoped to 
see a similar improvement produce the 
same results elsewhere. He had not ad- 
verted to the natural and just facilities 
which the government might give to 
volunteer emigrants; he meant of that 
class whose own means were sufficient to 
hold out a prospect of their forming a 
nucleus for a labouring population in 
the colonies. And here he thought 
it would be highly advantageous for his 
valuable friend colonel Cockburn to pro- 
secute his inquiries in North America for 
the Colonial-office; so that persons de- 
sirous of embarking adequate capital, 
should have some place to which they 
could resort for bona fide information re- 
specting the qualities and general con- 
dition of the land where they might wish 
to settle. And upon this point any ex- 
pense of a moderate nature to which the 
country might be put, would be ultimately 
compensated out of the sale of reserved 
Jands. In looking at this subject of emi- 
gration, he did not contemplate the ac- 
quisition of any immediate relief to the 
community; but he thought, if prudently 
regulated, it might be rendered subservient 
to the attainment of eventual benefit. He 
held in as great scorn as his right hon. 
friend, those ignorant efforts that had been 
made to raise an outcry against his plans 
by persons who had not taken the trouble 
to read the report, or the evidence on 
which it was founded. He hoped his 
right hon. friend would not press his 
motion to a division. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton shortly replied, and 
consented to withdraw his motion. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. N. Calvert 
moved, “ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to incapacitate certain persons 
therein named from Voting at Elections 
of Members to serve in Parliament. On 
the question being put, the House divided : 
Ayes 74; Noes 26. 
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moved, the Order of the day for the third 
reading of this bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
concurred in much, if not in all, that had 
fallen from the noble duke upon a former | 
evening, with the exception of his recom- | 
mendation of the measure as a permanent 
regulation. Independent of the various con- | 
siderations connected with the state of the | 
currency, which so materially affected this | 
measure, it was apparent from the nature | 
of the bill, and from circumstances which | 
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state. It was thought there would be a 
deficiency in the wheat crop. _ In this 
event the measure would fail of the de- 
sired effect, in the districts where this 
scarcity prevailed; in fact, it would be 
fatal to them, for the moment wheat ave- 
raged 60s., foreign grain would pour in. 
His opinion was, therefore, that they 
would have no possible check at 60s. no- 
minally, as a remunerating price. The 
landlords, besides, could not now reckon 
upon the capital of their tenants to bear 


might arise, that it would be necessary | up against the storm. That capital was 
hereafter to reconsider this measure. The | nearly exhausted. He objected strongly 
protection afforded by this bill was, in his | to the exception made in favour of the 
opinion, less than that afforded to the ; Isle of Man, on account of the facility 
agriculturist by the bill of last year at | which it afforded to fraud and evasion. 
that part of the scale at which the agri- | Why not, as the rights of sovereignty of 
culturist stood most in need of protection. | that island had been purchased by the 
Greater protection was afforded by the bill | community, place it upon the same foot- 
of last year between 52s. and 58s.; and ‘ing as the other parts of the kingdom? 
the present bill afforded greater protec- | “Lord Ellenborough said, that this equal 
tection when the price ranged from 62s. | annexation of the Isle of Man would take 
| to 68s. He was of opinion, that the | place as soon as the necessary arrange- 
f 


















occasion might arise when so much | ments could be effected. In the mean 
foreign corn might be poured into the | time, a plan of certificate had been pro- 
country, as to render it necessary for the | vided by the officers of the Customs, which 
f legislature to interfere. Though he did | would prevent the perpetration of fraudsand 
i | not support the present bill as a perma- evasions. The noble marquis had assign- 
| nent measure, he hailed it with satisfac- ed three reasons why this measure should 
tion as evincing a disposition to approxi- | not be deemed a permanent one. First, 








mate, and a manifestation of change of , 


opinion in that House. Within a single 
year the minority for upholding the former 
state of the law upon this subject had been 
reduced to a fifth of what it was. He 
was glad to perceive also, that none of 
the calamities which had been predicted 
as attendant upon the warehousing system 
had been conjured up on this occasion. 
He saw in all this an indication of a favour- 
able change of opinion in the House, and 
a disposition to meet the general feeling. 
The Earl of Malmesbury maintained, 
that the change of opinion in that House 
had not been effected by any feeling mani- 
fested out of doors. ‘There was a strong 
feeling throughout the country upon the 
subject ; but it was one of decided oppo- 


the state of the currency; and secondly, 
the situation of their foreign relations. 
Now, the latter reason, if applicable at all, 
would affect equally every other measure 
of general policy in which the country 
might be engaged : but he must say, that 
nothing was more unlikely than any oc- 
currence in their foreign relations, which 
could affect the present arrangement. 
The third objection was against the de- 
scending scale of duties. This the noble 
| lord defended, by a comparison of the pro- 
| visions of the present bill with those of 
ithe bill of last year. The present bill 
| went to supply the deficiency when the 
| harvest was below the average; and as to 
‘its imputed want of permanency, what 
_corn-bill could be called permanent, when 





sition to the present measure. The noble | the materials upon which the basis must 

marquis regarded this measure as any | rest were exposed to fluctuation, froma 
thing but a permanent one. Now, though | variety of uncontrollable causes. 

i opposed to this bill, he above all things! The Earl of Darnley approved of the 

i deprecated temporary legislation upon the | bill ,because it relinquished the principle 
subject. Even if the measure were bad, | of prohibition, and substituted a graduated 
he would say, for God’s sake let it be per- | scale of duty. He doubted, however, 

manent. It was impossible for landlords whether the descending scale under 58s. 

and tenants to come to any arrangements, , would effect its intended purpose. 

while the subject continued in an unsettled: The Earl of Rosslyn condemned that 
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spirit of excitement and calumny, which 
imputed corruption and selfish motives to 
the agriculturists who sought a reasonable 
protecting duty. The bill of last year ap- 
peared to be rather a measure forced upon 
the government of that time, than one 
emanating from them upon a dispassionate 
investigation of the subject. The proper 
protection of agriculture involved the well- 
being of the other classes of the commu- 
nity, and of course the ultimate advan- 
tage of the consumer. He was spared 
from demonstrating this fact, because he 
saw in the conduct of government an 
assurance of their determination to act 
upon the same principle. In looking at 
the present bill, he objected to the gra- 
duation of the descending scale, and 
would propose that the price under 58s. 
should descend by 2s. instead of ls. He 
was very desirous that a scale of protec- 
tion should be devised, which should se- 
cure the permanent employment of capi- 
tal in agriculture, particularly in Ireland. 
It should always be recollected, that capi- 
tal embarked in manufactures was liable 
to depredation by design or accident, far 
more than that employed in agriculture, 
which always, be the speculation good or 
bad, tended to give to the land a perma- 
nent character of improvement. When 
the proper time arrived, he would move 
an amendment to the warehousing clause. 

The Duke of Wellington implicitly be- 
lieved that this bill would put a stop to 
the impolitic speculations in foreign corn, 
which had so often taken place, and sub- 
stitute in their room a dealing in British 
produce. The duty at 58s. was higher 
than that provided in last year’s bill. 
[Here his grace was reminded, that this 
particular duty was the same in both bilis.] 
There was certainly a difference in the 
lowest scale of duty, speaking, as well as 
he remembered, from the information af- 
forded by last year’s committee, before 
whom. it appeared that 31s. was the im- 
portation cost of wheat from Dantzic, to 
which add the duty of 29s.; and then the 
calculation was formed exclusive of any 
allowance for profit for the seller or im- 
porter. He admitted that corn could be 
imported into this country upon the same 
terms as into the port of Rotterdam ; but 
the cost of transfer from Holiand to Lon- 
don, would be 2s. 6d. or 3s.: nevertheless 
there would be a countervailing gain upon 
the descending scale of duty. It was this 
which weighed with him in not laying the 
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i duty at once upon corn introduced merely 
| into the warehouses; for the effect would 
| be to diminish the value of warehouse pro- 
| perty in this country, without any adequate 
| advantage. ; 
| Earl Stanhope opposed the bill, though 
he thought it less objectionable than the 
bill of last year, simply because it was not 
intended by government as a stepping- 
| stone to further spoliation. ‘This, rather 
than any intrinsic merit in the measure, 
accounted for the diminished number of 
| its opponents, which had excited the sur- 
prise of the noble marquis. He had op- 
posed both, and could not be called on to 
explain the conduct of those who had sup- 


\ 


| ported this bill, after having opposed the 


former; but if he were to hazard an ex- 
planation, it would be that the govern- 
ment of last year was the object of general 
disgust and suspicion, and the government 
of the present day the object of general 
‘confidence and esteem. They ought how- 
ever, if they passed this bill now, to ac- 
company it with two other measures ; one 
to change the value of the currency, and 
another to give to farmers throughout the 
country the option of cancelling their 
leases. He felt unbounded veneration for 
the government of the noble duke, and 
could not but contrast the state of things 
at present with that of last year; when 
the landed proprietors were made, in ano- 
ther place, the object of reproach, and 
their interests appeared to be devoted to 
spoliation. 

Lord Goderich observed, that the noble 
earl had said, that he placed confidence 
in the administration of the noble duke, 
and had gone on to draw a contrast’ be- 
twecn the present administration and its 
immediate predecessor, and the adminis- 
tration of lord Liverpoo!. But he begged 
to remind the noble earl, that the bill 
brought in last year, did not proceed from 
the administration preceding the noble 
duke’s but from that of the earl of Liver- 
pool, of which the noble duke was him- 
self a member. As to the hostility to the 
| agriculturists, said by the noble lord to be 
| entertained by some persons, he appealed 
| to their lordships whether he had ever be- 
| trayed such a feeling, and whether he did 
| not rather, in bringing forward his bill last 
| year, introduce it as a measure beneficial 
' to all interests. He didnot, on that occa- 
sion, make it a question of protection or 
| no protection, but had argued it on the 
‘ground of its tendency to serve all classes 
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of society; nor did he ever talk of the 
agricultural interest but as one that re- 
quired especial protection from parliament. 
He must, therefore vindicate himself and 
the administration which had been so un- 
justly attacked by the noble earl, from the 
imputations which had been heaped on 
them. 

Earl Stanhope, in explanation, said, he 
was justified in his language, when he re- 
membered that a distinguished political 
economist had said in another place, that 
the agricultural interest must be put down, 
and that he would sound the tocsin of 
alarm, whenever protection should be de- 
manded. Was he not right in imputing 
wild theories to that administration, when 
there were in it Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Grant 
and a host of other political economists ? 
He would not only repeat his observations 
but defend them. 

Lord Goderich declared, on his honour, 
that he not only had never heard any per- 
son use the words mentioned by the noble 
earl, but did not believe that any person 
was foolish enough to utter them. 

Lord Redesdale accounted for the bill 
having proceeded from lord Liverpool’s 
administration, on the ground that that 
noble lord was under the influence of those 
members of his government who repre- 
sented him in the House of Commons; 
but that bill was not the only unwise mea- 
sure which lord Liverpool was obliged to 
sanction. There was, for instance, the 
Canada bill. They had lately heard much 
of the word “ resign” and he remembered, 
in Mr. Pitt’s time, the word was much 
used by a certain triumvirate, who had 
established an undue influence over that 
minister ; that triumvirate grew afterward 
into a decemvirate, and was overturned ; 
and then he was told that Mr. Pitt resigned 
—Resigned ! no such thing ; he was drag- 
ged out. The noble baron then proceeded 
to show that if the comparative value of 
money were taken into the account, corn 
was dearer in the reign of Charles 2nd than 
it was at present; and that no corn law 

could be permanent, that was not founded 
on the principle of the corn-law of that 
reign. ‘That law forbade the importation of 
corn, unless there was a strong probability 
of scarcity: and the consequence was, 
that the country had risen into a high 
state of cultivation, and had been found 
capable of supporting three times the num- 
ber of inhabitants, which it had in the 


was particularly objectionable in principle ; 
for it held out a premium to speculators 
to search where in the world they could 
get corn cheapest, and then, after making 
that discovery, to import it in the greatest 
quantities to this country. The effects of 
such a system must be ruinous to the 
agriculture of any nation, and particularly 
of a nation which had such heavy esta. 
blishments as we had to support. The 
noble lord argued, that this measure could 
not be a permanent one owing to the fluc- 
tuations which were daily taking place in 
our currency, to the variations in the 
amount of our taxes, and to the increase 
of the poor-rates. He should oppose the 
bill, as wholely inadequate to its object, 
and calculated rather to produce mischief 
than good. 

The bill was then read a third time, 
after which, several amendments, moved 
by the Earls of Rosslyn and Stanhope, 
were proposed, and negatived. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 26. 


Commission on THE LAw oF REAL 
Prorerty—Mr. Humpnreys.] Sir J. 
Mackintosh said, he hoped he should be 
allowed tosay afew words. He confessed 
that he felt very great regret, in common 
with all those who took an earnest interest 
in improvements in the law, that the 
name of Mr. Humphreys did not appear 
in the Commission that had been ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the law of real 
property. The merits of Mr. Humphreys 
were so great and so well known, that no 
name would have sooner occurred than his, 
to any person who was zealous for reform 
in this branch ofthelaw. If there was a 
man who, to a profound knowledge of the 
principles of the law, joined an eminence 
for his skill in practice, he could not help 
considering it as a public misfortune, that 
Mr. Humphreys’s name did not appear in 
the commission. In saying this, he did 
not mean to say any thing derogatory of 
the learned persons who formed that com- 
mission. Mr. Campbell, though he had 
hitherto applied his talents to a different 
part of the law, would, he was sure, exe- 
cute his task with skill, integrity, and as- 
siduity. So would Mr. Duckworth. Still, 
he regretted the absence of Mr. Hum- 
phreys’s name in the commission ; and he 
had the less hesitation in saying so, as 
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row at being deprived of the valuable as- 
sistance of Mr. Humphreys. Mr. Hum- 
phreys, animated as he was by a public 
spirit, would, no doubt, give the commis- 
sion all the assistance in his power; but 
that would be very little, compared to the 
assistance which he might have given, had 
he been one of the commission. After the 
valuable publication which Mr. Hum- 
phreys had put forth, he did think this 
omission a misfortune. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had been 
actuated by no personal feeling in the se- 
lection he had made. Nay, he had never 
even exchanged a word with any of the 
commissioners. Moreover, no oneof the 
commissioners had made any application 
on the subject ; they had each of them 
been invited to undertake the task; he 
believed that the proposal was totally 
unexpected by each of them ; and it had 
been so made that they should consider 
themselves under obligation to no one for 
their appointment. As to Mr. Humphreys, 
the omission of that gentleman was, he 
would contend, perfectly consistent with 
the object of the commission. Mr. Hum- 
pbreys had written a work which had 
provoked a controversy ; and if Mr. Hum- 
phreys had been put upon the commission, 
so also must those who had engaged in 
the controversy againstnim, This would 
not have effected the object of the com- 
mission. It was much better that persons 
whohad not committed themselves to any 
particular points should constitute the 
commission. If the commissioners thought 
proper to avail themselves of the services 
of Mr. Humphreys, they might do so.— 
They might receive both the evidence and 
the suggestions of Mr. Humphreys. It was 
thought that the commission should con- 
sist of no more than five; and that a com- 
mon lawyer, two conveyancers, and two 
practitioners in a court of equity, were 
the most proper persons to make up that 
number. 

Sir F. Burdett could by no means agree 
in therule, that persons who had showed 
a disposition to reform a part of the law, 
should be exciuded from a commission 
appointed to inquire intothat part of the 
law. Mr. Humphreys, a gentleman emi- 
nent in his profession, had performed the 
extraordinary task of producing a work on 
the subject of the law of real property, for 
the comprehension of which no technical 
knowledge was at all necessary. The 
omission of that gentleman’s name in the 
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commission reminded him of the old story 
of the play of Hamlet being performed, 
with the character of Hamlet omitted.— 
Mr. Humphreys had given up much of his 
time, and, of course, of his professional 
emoluments, to the investigation of the 
subject, to inquire into which the com- 
mission was constituted ; and every body 
expected that his name would have ap- 
peared in it. 

Mr. Batley thought, that if Mr. Hum- 
phreys had been appointed, so also must 
the learned gentleman who had opposed 
the doctrines laid down in his _publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Brougham was convinced that the 
undeviating honour and integrity which had 
characterized Mr. Humphreys, ought to 
have assured every body, that a more 
valuable gentleman could not have been 
placed upon the commission. He could 
not help thinking, that the omission would 
not only tend to diminish the confidence 
of the public in this commission, but to 
diminish the prospect of benefit which 
they had every right to expect from the in- 
quiry. It was said, that Mr. Humphreys 
had earried reform too far, and that there- 
fore, another gentleman, who differed to- 
tally from him, ought to be placed on the 
commission, if Mr. Humphreys was. Now, 
he would contend, that there was no sense 
in putting such extreme notions in such a 
situation. A learned person was reported 
to have said, that he would rather have 
his bowels torn out, than that the system 
of fines and recoveries should be abolished, 
Now, would it not be an absurdity, to 
place Mr. Humphreys and this learned 
person together on the commission ? 

Mr. Hume said, there was a great differ- 
ence between having the evidence of Mr. 
Humphreys, and his being on the com- 
mission, where he might originate im- 
provements. It would seem, that any 
men of talent and information, who had 
ventured to give their opinions on subjects 
of importance, were less likely to be em- 
ployed, than men whose minds were a 
blank sheet of paper. 


BANKING SystemM—Curnrency.] Mr. 
Hume said, that as he considered the ques- 
tion of the currency to be one of vital im- 
portance to the country,he must again 
impress upon ministers the necessity of 
altering their policy. Inthe speech of his 
majesty, in February, 1826, they were 
recommended to take such measures as 
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would prevent the fluctuations which had 
lately taken place ; but instead of attend- 
ing to this recommendation, ministers 
came down with a measure, which lessened 
the currency, and tended to increase those 
fluctuations. The object of his motion 
was, to ask leave to introduce a_ bill which 
would compel bankers to make quarterly 
returns of the amount of their notes in 
circulation. If that plan were adopted, 
not only would it prevent excessive 
speculation, but it would enable _par- 
liament to deal with the currency, upon 
any emergency, with greater safety than 
at present, when it was impossible to 
ascertain, with exactness, the amount 
of paper in circulation. The bankers with 
whom he had communicated on the subject 
had declared, that they had no objection 
to give publicity to their proceedings in 
the way he proposed. The hon. member 
then proceeded to repeat the opinions he 
had formerly expressed, as to the manner 
in which the system of banking should be 
conducted in this country. He thought 
that no bankers should be allowed to issue 
notes, until they had given full security for 
every farthing of the amount to be issued. 
That, combined with the plan of quarterly 
returns, would, he conceived, afford per- 
fect security to the public. He disliked 
the air of secrecy which was observed with 
respect to all the proceedings of the Bank 
of England. The Bank of France was 
guided by a more liberal policy ; for, in 
February last, it laid before the public a 
fuli statement of all its affairs. If the 
Bank of England had been in the habit of 
issuing similar statements, the lamentable 
events which distinguished the close of 
1825 would not have occurred. He did 
not, however, mean to blame the Bank for 
what they did on that occasion ; for he 
believed they thought they were acting in 
away which would be beneficial to the 
country. He then referred to the United 
States of America, where, as he said, 
during the recent panic none of the banks 
formed on the principle of the Scotch 
banks (that of giving security) had failed, 
whilst most of those established upon the 
system prevailing inthis country had _be- 
come insoivent. That was a practical in- 
stance which ought not to be lost sight of. 
The hon. member then read several extracts 
from papers which had been laid before 
the local assemblies in the United States, 
but in so hurried and confused a manner 
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port. He did not scruple to call this a 
complete departure from consistency on 
the part of the ministry ; indeed a total 
dereliction of all principle. He would not 
require at the hands of private bankers the 
same minute accounts as from chartered 
banks; but he thought these depositories 
of public money would never be safe until 
government required of them, in the first 
instance, securities, and next convertibility 
of their paper into gold, with a regular 
quarterly return of the amount of their 
issues. He concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a bill “ to compel the Bank of 
England, and all country bankers, to make 
quarterly returus of the amount of their 
promissory notes outstanding.” 

Mr, Hudson Gurney opposed the motion. 
At that late period of the session, and on 
the eve of the operation now about to 
take place, of calling in the one-pound 
notes, no conjuncture could be conceived, 
in which this species of legislation could 
be more ill-timed. Indeed, the hon. mem- 
ber’s own views seemed to be singularly 
confused. He had mixed up joint-stock 
banks, and chartered banks, and private 
banks, and banking in England, and bank- 
ing in Scotland, and banking in France, 
and banking in Massachusetts, in a man- 
ner which could not practically bear upon 
the present state of monied transaction 
in this country, whether the existing sys- 
tem be a good or an erroneous one.—He, 
however, should, at the present moment, 
deprecate any legislative measure. It had 
been put forth, in 1825, that the insol- 
vency of many of the country bankers 
arose from their having gone into the 
bubbles and speculations of the day. It 
was, however, found that the contrary was 
the fact; and, whatever failures had then 
taken place, had, for the most part, arisen 
from their having made imprudent ad- 
vances to their immediate neighbourhoods. 
Now, as the legislature had determined, 
that the circulation of one-pound notes 
should cease in April next, the real 
danger to be guarded against was, lest the 
bankers, anticipating a greater demand on 
them than might probably take place, in 
consequence of that measure hanging over 
them, should be too hastily withdrawing 
their credits, and might thus bring on, 
during the winter months, a greater pres- 
sure than the country could conveniently 
bear. A run on the bankers was a great 
grievance to them; but the real pressure 
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it; namely, the run of the bankers on 
the country; and though in his (Mr. Gur- 
ney’s) opinion, the looseness of credits 
given by bankers, had, at one time, gone 
to a very dangerous and injurious length ; 
yet it must be obvious, that the bankers, 
having to supply their respective districts 
with the specie necessary to their circula- 
tion, would not be very ready to grant 
such credits now, and might be safely left 
to take their own measures, without being 
obnoxious to the suspicion of wishing un- 
reasonably to extend their issues.—Here, 
Mr. Gurney said, he could not but remark 
on the most unfortunate examples which 
the hon. member had brought forward to 
sustain his motion. In America there was 
hardly any metallic currency. The notes 
of the banks in the different states circu- 
lated at different values; as calculated 
against the United States bank note, 
which went every where, and with them 
appeared to constitute the standard in use; 
whilst the very system of the Scotch cir- 
culation was issuing on joint securities, to 
be met by after returns of the sales of 
property, and not, as in England, real 
cash lodgments previously made. Under 
all these circumstances, he hoped the 
House would not concur in the motion of 
the hon. member, and that if the hon. 
member were to bring any motion forward 
in another session, he might see fit to have 
his plan a little more digested than it ap- 
peared to be at present. 

Sir C. Cole supported the motion. He 
thought that the labouring classes had a 
right to ask, at the hands of the legislature, 
some security for the solvency of country 
banks, in which they must of necessity re- 
pose so much confidence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred fully in what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Newton, and felt, that 
after his observations upon the motion, it 
was unnecessary to enter into the wide 
field of discussion which the hon. mover 
had thought it necessary to take. The ques- 
tion really was, ought parliament to com- 
pel all bankers to render a public account 
of their issues? To accomplish this ob- 
ject, it seemed, the hon. mover had no 
hesitation in prying into and revealing the 
secrets of their business ; secrets on which 
not only their welfare but their ruin might 
depend. Admitting that in the estimate 
he (the chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
made of the issues of country bank paper, 
there had been some inaccuracy, was that 
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a reason why private individuals should be 
compelled to go into a statement of this 
nature, and disclose what must so often 
prove injurious to their interests? He, for 
one, could not concur in the motion. That 
hereafter a mode might be struck out, of 
controlling those issues by some species of 
return of the issues, he thought not im- 
possible; but he felt that, at present, cir- 
cumstances connected with the currency, 
called on parliament not to be precipitate 
in legislating on the subject. 

After a short conversation, Mr. Hume 
consented to withdraw his motion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 27. 


East Retrrorp DisFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] Mr. N. Calvert moved, that the 
bill be recommitted. 

Lord Howick said, that when the bill 
was brought into the House in its original 
shape, no individual felt more favourably 
towards its principle than he did; but it had 
since undergone very important changes, 
which had been produced by the hon. 
member for Hertford. That being the 
case, he felt it necessary either to oppose 
the measure altogether, or to suggest some 
third scheme which would meet the wishes 
of all parties. The line of argument 
adopted by many hon. members, but espe- 
cially by the secretary for the Home De- 
partment, led them to oppose a transfer of 
the elective franchise to Birmingham ; but 
the right hon. Secretary agreed in the pro- 
priety of disfranchising East Retford. The 
right hon. gentleman did not mean to give 
to East Retford the shadow of a right, 
while the substance was held. The right 
hon. gentleman’s words were these—‘* We 
are only to eonsider, supposing the deter- 
mination of the House to be that this bo- 
rough shall be disfranchised, to what place 
it is fit and expedient to transfer the right.” 
In this broad manner did the right hon. 
gentleman lay down the principle by which 
the House ought to be guided; and he 
then proceeded to give his reasons why 
they ought rather to extend the franchise 
to the adjoining hundred than to bestow 
it on Birmingham, or on any other great 
and populous town. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s argument on that occasion was, 
that it would be improper to disturb the 
relations which at present existed between 
the agricultural and commercial interests 
in that House, By acting on this princie 
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ple, the constitution did not gain any real 
strength by the disfranchisement of corrupt 
boroughs. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, when the question was formerly de- 
bated, ‘‘ On the whole, I am disposed to 
take a middle course. I cannot acquiesce 
in the proposition that both the franchises 
should be transferred to manufacturing 
towns; but what I propose is, to give one 
to a manufacturing town, and to extend 
the other to the hundred; and thus to 
adjust the claims of the two parties.” Now, 
proceeding on this principle, he thought 
the right hon. gentleman might very con- 
sistently give his support to the plan which 
he meant to submit to the House. That 
plan was, to give the franchise forfeited by 
East Retford to Yorkshire, which great 
county would thus send six members to 
parliament. He thought that many gen- 
tlemen would approve of this plan, even 
on the principle of creating a division of 
interests, For, supposing the West 
Riding sent two members to parliament 
connected with the commercial interest, 
and the East Riding sent two connected 
with the agricultural interest, there would 
still be two other members to watch over 
the general interest, without throwing their 
weight into either scale, or altering the re- 
lations which existed at the present time 
between the landed and commercial inter- 
est.—The noble lord was about to move, 
that his plan be referred to the committee 
as an instruction, when the Speaker in- 
formed him that the motion, “ that this 
“% be re-committed,” was not yet disposed 
of. , 

Mr. Tennyson, who had just entered the 
House, expressed a hope, that the few 
observations which he was about to make, 
would be patiently heard. He must say 
that he was placed in an extraordinary 
situation, in consequence of the course 
taken by the hon. member for Hertford. 
In the first place, it was not usual to bring 
on questions of this kind so early in the 
evening ; and in the next, he had conceived 
that he was in possession of the subject to 
which the present measure related. Ona 
former occasion he had stated, that he 
meant to submit a motion on this subject ; 
and that if the House did not approve of 
it, he would leave the matter to the hon. 
member for Hertford. All he had since 
heard was, that the bill was to be recom- 
mitted ; and before that step was taken, 
he wished to say a few words with refer- 
ence to those proceedings. The Penryn 
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bill had been decided in the House. of 
Lords, and decided in such a manner as 
left him little or no hope that the right 
hon. Secretary would redeem the pledge 
he had given, when he agreed that one of 
the forfeited franchises should be trans- 
ferred to a greattown. He had supposed, 
that if that event took place which had 
occurred in the other House, some great 
town would receive the forfeited franchise. 
And he had inferred the same thing from 
the statement made, during one of these 
discussions, by a right hon. gentleman, 
then a member of the cabinet (Mr. Hus- 
kisson), that if the event to which he had 
alluded took place, the franchise of East 
Retford should be transferred to some 
great town; and he thought, in common, 
he believed, with the whole House, when 
the right hon. gentleman made that state- 
ment, that it was participated in by all his 
majesty’s ministers. He would leave the 
right hon. Secretary to settle this matter 
between himself and his colleagues; but 
he must say, that he thought the right hon. 
gentleman was pledged by the words which 
he had used, and, considering him to be 
bound by that pledge, he would argue the 
point no further. But if they were to go 
on with these discussions, it would be 
necessary to recall to the mind of the 
right hon. gentleman another pledge which 
he had given, which was this:—In the 
last debate on this subject he stated that 
it was the intention of government, if the 
bill for the disfranchisement of Penryn 
were thrown out in the Lords, that the 
disfranchisement of East Retford should 
be treated as an open question. Now, he 
would ask the right hon. gentleman to 
state tothe House that it was to be viewed 
by government as an open and not as a 
party question. The last time it was dis- 
cussed, the right hon. gentleman knew 
that it was treated decidedly as a party 
question. Despatches were sent to all 
parts of the kingdom to procure the at- 
tendance of members. Arguments were 
adduced to influence the opinions of 
members — arguments, not founded on 
the nature of the measure, but proceeding 
on the principle, that the fate of the ad- 
ministration depended on the way in which 
this question should be decided. They 
were told that the existence of a Tory 
government depended on the decision in 
this case; and that a dissclution of par- 
liament was likely to follow a defeat of 
the government party. A great number 
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of gentlemen had, indeed, stated to him, 
that their opinion was with him on this 
question ; but that at the particular crisis 
when it was brought forward, they con- 
sidered it a paramount duty not to quarrel 
with government. The tocsin was sounded 
throughout the country, the feelings of 
hon. members were appealed to, and the 
ministers carried their point. The right 
hon. Secretary ought to be contented 
with the majority he had obtained, and 
should now redeem the pledge he had 
given. He wished now to remind the 
House of the state in which it was placed 
with respect to this question. . If it were 
persevered in, a great deal of discussion 
must arise. At so late a period of the 
session, it was impossible to legislate on 
this subject before the prorogation took 
place. He therefore would postpone the 
measure till next session, and should 
move, “that this report be taken into 
further consideration on this day three 
months.” 

Mr. Stewart seconded the amendment. 
He had always thought, that the evidence 
did not make out a sufficient case against 
the borough, and therefore he had voted 
against the original proposition. But now 
that it was proposed to extend the fran- 
chise to the hundreds, he should, though 
the greatest corruption might exist in the 
borough, certainly vote for the franchise 
remaining where it was, rather than throw 
it into the hands of the aristocracy. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was con- 
fident he had fully satisfied the House 
that he had not given the slightest indi- 
cation of the course which he intended to 
pursue, in the event of one franchise only 
being placed at their disposal. He had 
acted on the case of Penryn, as ona good 
case, and never contemplated that the 
bill would have been thrown out in another 
place. The details into which he had 
entered on former occasions were sufficient 
to show, if his declaration were not suffi- 
cient, that it was impossible for him to 
have contemplated that the case now be- 
fore them would arise. As to the charge 
that he was influenced by any party or 
personal considerations, and particularly 
as to the charge of his wishing to increase 
the influence of the aristocracy, he could 
only give a general and flat denial. He 
had no knowledge of the hundred. He 
did not give his vote with the view of sup- 
porting, either directly or indirectly, any 
persons or any parties. He had before 
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stated, and he was ready to repeat it— 
that, supposing there was only one 
borough to dispose of, it did not appear 
to him that there was any reason for the 
consideration of it being made a govern- 
ment measure. He did not think that 
the franchise ought to be continued to 
East Retford. The delinquency of the 
borough was so great, that he was satis- 
fied the franchise ought not to remain 
there. The question, then, was simply 
this—what course ought to be pursued ? 
One hon. gentleman says the franchise 
ought to be transferred to Birmingham ; 
the noble lord asked it for Yorkshire ; 
and his hon, friend wished it to be ex- 
tended to the hundred of Bassetlaw, 
Now he admitted that two of the grounds 
on which he had preferred the hundred 
to Birmingham would apply to the pro- 
position of the noble lord. If the agri- 
cultural interest were to be considered, 
that would be as well done by transferring 
the franchise to one of the Ridings of 
Yorkshire, as to the hundred of Bassetlaw. 
He also admitted that they were under 
no obligation to consult the interest of 
East Retford at all. If the Lords had 
extended the franchise of Penryn to the 
hundred, he should have voted that the 
other franchise should be transferred to 4 
town. East Retford had no claim at all 
upon them. At the same time, however, 
it would be an advantage if, while they 
punished the delinquents, they could also 
attend to the interests of those who had 
been guilty of no corruption. He looked 
upon a franchise asa great public trust, 
held for the benefit of the people, who 
had the power of withdrawing it if they 
found that those to whom it had been 
committed had violated that trust. He 
had also said, that there were cases in 
which it was sometimes necessary that the 
innocent should be included in the pun- 
ishment of the guilty. This was the case 
in corporate bodies, where the minority 
must abide by the act of the majority. 
There was, however, one ground to which 
the noble lord had not adverted—the 
noble lord had not taken the county of 
Nottingham into consideration. Now he 
was unwilling that the proportion of the 
representatives of the counties—should be 
disturbed without good cause. He had 
rested a part of his argument, on a former 
occasion, on the fact, that the county of 
Cornwallreturned forty-fourmembers, while 
that of Nottingham returned only eight. 
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That part of his argument had been found 
great fault with ; but he had never heard 
the case of a Cornish borough brought 
forward in that House, without the fact 
of Cornwall returning forty-four members 
being strongly insisted upon. In the case 
of Grampound, the noble lord had relied 
greatly on this fact, and had argued, that 
there could be no injustice in depriving 
Cornwall of two of its members. He 
knew the danger of this argument if car- 
ried to an extreme: yet it must be seen 
that there was more justice in taking two 
members out of forty-four, than in taking 
two members out of eight. Now, seeing 
that the county of Nottingham returned 
only eight members, and that the pro- 
posal now made would reduce that num- 
ber to six; seeing that the hundred of 
Bassetlaw contained thirty-five thousand 
inhabitants, and included several large 
market-towns which were unrepresented, 
and were under the influence of the 
aristocracy ; he could conceive no reason 
for departing in this case from the rule, 
which, the case of Grampound alone ex- 
cepted, had invariably been followed. 
With the exception of Grampound, the 
franchise of delinquent boroughs had 
always been extended to the hundreds. 
Whea the franchise of Shoreham was ex- 
tended to the rape of Bamber, lord Chat- 
ham said, he was glad that Shoreham had 
been taken away from India and restored 
to Sussex; meaning, that he was glad 
that East-Indian interest in the borough 
had been destroyed. Mr. Fox, also, so 
far from recognizing the principle of 
transferring the franchise to a large town, 
was of opinion that the rights of the 
minority ought to be respected; and 
upon that ground he condemned the pro- 
ceedings in the cases of Shoreham, Crick- 
Jade and Aylesbury. In the case of 
Stockbridge, Mr. Fox thought that the 
delinquents ought not to be mixed up 
with the innocent. He saw no reason 
why the bill should not now be made as 
perfect as it could be; and though it 
might not pass into a law this session, his 
hon. friend would have an opportunity of 
introducing it to the notice of the House 
early in the next. He should be sorry to 
see East Retford restored to its original 
state, and trusted that the House would 
never agree that a writ should be issued 
for two new members to serve in parlia- 
ment for this borough. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the 
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House would consider the subject for a 
moment, they would see that the borough 
of East Retford had never been of the 
slightest advantage to the county of Not- 
tingham, but merely a source of emolu- 
ment to those inhabitants of East Retford 
who sold their votes to any body who 
would pay for them. Gentlemen went 
there, paid for the votes, were returned to 
that House, and thought themselves, as in 
truth they were, no more the represerta- 
tives of Nottingham than of any other 
county. In his opinion, the best way was, 
whether they had one or whether they had 
two franchises to dispose of, to transfer it 
or them to a large town. Hesaid this, not 
because he was jealous of the landed ‘in- 
terest, but simply because the counties 
were more fully represented than the large 
towns. When the right hon. gentleman 
quoted the opinions of lord Chatham, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Fox, he ought to recollect, 
that since the year 1793 large towns had 
sprung up; that the population had in- 
creased; that new interests had been 
called into existence, all of which ought 
to be represented, but none of which could 
find their way into that House. Now, as 
to the proposal for transferring the fran- 
chise of East Retford to the hundred, 
Bassetlaw was certainly a large and po- 
pulous hundred; but then it was full of 
members of the other House of parliament, 
whose seats were situated there, and 
who therefore must have an extensive 
interest in the hundred. In the case of 
Grampound the franchise was transferred 
to the county of York. The last decision 
of the House, therefore, was in favour of 
the freeholders of a large county ; and on 
what possible ground could it now be re- 
fused to transfer the next franchise which 
had come into their hands to a manufac- 
turing town? Although he was ready to 
vote for any proposition to extend the 
franchise to a large town, yet, in the ab- 
sence of any such proposition, and having 
to choose between East Retford, the hun- 
dred of Bassetlaw, and the county of 
York, he should certainly vote, that the 
franchise be given to the county of York. 

Lord Normanby said, that as he was 
convinced that by extending the franchise 
to the hundred, no public benefit would 
be effected, he should not support that 
proposition. He rested his opposition to 
this bill on the ground that the House 
ought to deal with such cases as these, 
not so much with reference to precedents, 
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as with a regard to the changes which 
time had effected. The hon. member for 
Hertfordshire acknowledged the corrup- 
tion of the borough, but he said “ stick 
to the neighbourhood of East Retford.” 
Yet he thought it would puzzle that hon. 
member to make out how the county of 
Nottingham had ever been benefitted by 
the 20/. a vote, which was paid by Mr. 
Osbaldiston, or by the 20/. which was not 
paid Mr. Marsh. It was quite clear that 
this was not a proper mode of disposing 
of the franchise. As to the proposal of 
the noble lord, ke was prepared to oppose 
it; because, though he could not procure 
a proper disposal of the franchise, yet he 
would not give his sanction to an improper 
disposal of it. The bill was no reform at 
all, and he should therefore vote against 
the recommittal of it. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that he should also 
vote against the re-commitment, as he 
could not consent to trust any bill con- 
nected with parliamentary reform in the 
hands of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire. This proceeding had been alto- 
gether a most extraordinary one. Since 
the days in which a pair of gloves brought 
about the peace of Utrecht, and a crooked 
window caused the devastation of the 
Palatinate, such important effects had 
never proceeded from such slight causes. 
The first thing that the hon. member had 
done was to knock up the bill of his hon. 
friend. ‘The next thing was to knock up 
the administration ; and finally, very nearly 
to knock up the parliament. He really 
did not think that the very respectable 
member for Hertfordshire was by any 
means a good tactitian ; and lest further 
mishaps should occur, the best thing 
would be, to dismiss the bill altogether. 

Mr. Slaney said, that every preposses- 
sion in his mind was in favour of the 
landed interest; but, with the best view 
that he was able to take of the course 
that would be beneficial to that interest, 
he was persuaded that it was highly de-. 
sirable to transfer the elective franchise, 
in the present instance, to a great town. 
The prosperity of the landed interest was 
intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the commercial interest. The latter, 
it was well known, was suffering great 
depression ; and what better chance could 
be afforded to it of recovering from that 
depression, than by giving to the great 
commercial towns the means of being 
represented in that House? 
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Lord Palmerston expressed his wish, 
that the franchise should be extended to 
a great town, not because he was a friend 
to reform in principle, but because he 
was its decided enemy. To extend the 
franchise to large towns, on such occasions 
as the one in question, was the only mode 
by which the House could avoid the 
adoption, at some time or other, of a 
general plan of reform. It appeared to 
him very inconsistent in the enemies of 
reform to oppose the transfer of the fran- 
chise to a large town. When people saw 
such populous places as Leeds and Man- 
chester unrepresented, whilst a green 
mound of earth returned two members, it 
naturally gave rise to complaint. The 
House ought, therefore, to take advan- 
tage of every case of delinquency, to apply 
a gradual remedy to the defective state of 
the representation. 

Mr. Marshall said, that if the franchise 
was not transferred to a great town, the 
measure would be valueless; but, as long 
as the right hon. Secretary was opposed 
to transferring the elective franchise, in 
such cases, to a great town, the attain- 
ment of such an object was scarcely to be 
hoped for. 

Mr. Peel observed, that his vote re- 
specting Penryn was a proof that he was 
not opposed to the principle of transfer- 
ring the elective franchise to a great 
town. 

Mr. Lumley observed, that by the con- 
stant delays which had occurred, the bo- 
rough in question had been practically 
disfranchised. If no decisive step were 
taken that evening, he would on Monday 
move, that a new writ be issued. 

Mr. Wynn said, that although he was 
not disposed to get rid of this bill alto- 
gether, yet, as it was impossible to get 
through it in the present session, he 
thought a great advantage would result 
from suspending the proceedings upon it, 
and resuming them next session. When- 
ever any case of prominent corruption 
appeared, he should always recommend, 
that the opportunity should be taken of 
reforming the representation. Whenever 
the soil was bad, and there was no pro- 
bability that the tree would bear good 
fruit, he would argue in favour of its being 
transplanted. 

The House divided : For the recommit- 
ment 97 ; Against it 42. On the motion, 
that the Speaker do now leave the chair, 
ra Howick moved, as an amendment, 
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“that it be an instruction to the commit- 
tee that they have power to exclude the 
borough of East Retford from sending 
burgesses to serve in parliament, and to 
transfer the franchise to the county of 
York.” 

Mr. C. Wood objected to the amend- 
ment. If they were to transfer the fran- 
chise to any place, he should prefer its 
being transferred to some place which 
already had the machinery of an elec- 
tion, instead of a place which had none. 

Mr. Duncombe felt it would be highly 
improper in him to consider himself re- 
turned to parliament in order to bind 
himself up with, or represent any parti- 
cular interest there. He trusted the noble 
lord would also well consider his motion 
before he pressed the House to a divi- 
sion. 

The House divided: For going into 
the committee 95; For the amendment 
17. The House then went into a com- 
mittee on the bill. 

Lord J. Russell moved, that after the 
word ‘“ Nottingham” should be inserted 
the words ‘that hereafter the said bo- 
rough be excluded from voting for bur- 
gesses to serve in parliament.” To facili- 
tate the adoption of the bill, he should 
have no objection to propose, that the 
place to which the transfer of the franchise 
should be made might be left to the 
Crown. 

Mr. Baring objected to a proposition 
which must tend to increase the influence 
of the Crown. 

Mr. F. Lewis considered the House 
bound to take this duty on itself. 

Mr. Alderman Weod said, there were 
so many obstacles thrown in the way of 
fixing on Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
or any other place, to which the franchise 
should be transferred, that he would move, 
as an amendment, that the Chairman do 
leave the chair. This he hoped would get 
rid of the bill altogether. 

The committee divided: For the mo- 
tion 18; Against it 89: Majority 71. 

Lord Jokn Russell then moved an 
amendment for the purpose of absolutely 
disfranchising the Borough of East Ret- 
ford. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if, in the case of 
East Retford, the elective franchise, in- 
stead of being transferred from the delin- 
quent borough to some large unrepresented 
town, were transferred to the adjacent 
hundreds, it would havea strong tendency 
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to alter the existing constitution of the 
House of Commons. It would be the 
fifth instance in which the elective fran- 
chise, having been corruptly exercised b 
the inhabitants of towns, had been trans- 
ferred to the freeholders of hundreds; 
thereby creating, as far as parliament was 
concerned, small counties within the re- 
spective counties to which the delinquent 
boroughs belonged. There would thus be 
ten members in the House, in the next 
session of parliament, elected by freehold- 
ers, who, sixty years ago, were elected by 
the inhabitants of towns. Now, that ap- 
peared to him to be a sufficient reason for 
not proceeding in the course which they 
had hitherto followed ; for he wished to 
retain the balance which had hitherto ex- 
isted between the freeholders and the in- 
habitants of towns.. He thought, that 
if this borough were disfranchised, and an 
address were presented to his majesty from 
both Houses, praying him to transfer the 
right of election to some large unrepre- 
sented town, such as Manchester or Bir- 
mingham, the House would extricate itself 
from the difficulties in which it was in- 
volved. 

Sir J. Mackintosh was not disposed to 
go quite so far as to say, that an Address 
to the Crown was a more constitutional 
proceeding than that by bill; for this sim- 
ple reason, that they were very similar to 
each other, if indeed they were not funda- 
mentally the same ; as a bill originally was 
only a petition, which the consent of the 
king converted into a law. He did not 
think that to address the Crown, request- 
ing the nomination of a town or borough 
tu send members, in lieu of that which 
had been disfranchised, would at all em- 
barrass ministers. There was no minister, 
who felt the moral responsibility of his si- 
tuation, the value of his character, and the 
worth of the estimation of the people, who 
would not think it necessary to maintain 
all these, by giving the representation to 
one of the great populous towns. For 
this reason among others, that popular 
opinion, and the dictates of their own ho- 
nour and reputation, would induce minis- 
ters. to make a proper choice, he was in 
favour of the proposition to carry an Ad- 
dress tothe Crown. Such acourse would, 
besides, exhibit the Crown ina gracious 
and popular light, and was on that ac- 
count to be preferred. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, it was 
clear that this measure would not pass 
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during the present session ; and he was 
therefore surprised that ministers should 
place themselves in the odious position of at- 
tempting to force it down the throats of the 
House. It was quite plain that if the leader 
of the ministerial phalanx in that House 
had ordered his retainers to vote in support 
of the bill originally proposed, it would 
have been carried. When the population 
of the country was tripled, was it right to 
maintain the same narrow system of re- 
presentation? New towns had sprung up 
of late years, and even within his own me- 
mory. He recollected the time when Bir- 
mingham and Manchester were mere vil- 
lages ; and yet, if they had a petition to 
present, they must present it through the 
agency of some individual who had no 
connection with them; whilst rotten bo- 
roughs, with only twenty voters, could 
command the services in parliament of 
two representatives. He could not see 
why this remnant of corruption was to be 
preserved, for the mere sanctity that be- 
longed to the representation of the county 
of Nottingham; nor why they should give 
a fresh right of voting to the freeholders of 
the hundred of Bassetlaw, who had the 
right already, when there were so many 
persons in the opulent county of Warwick 
who were altogether without it. He cer- 
tainly should vote for the proposition of 
the noble lord. 

Mr. Sugden said, he should vote for the 
transfer of the franchise to the hundred ; 
and chiefly because of the great benefit 
which had arisen from the adoption of that 
course. He alluded to the case of Shore- 
ham, where the franchise was extended to 
the rape of Bramber, and where there was 
now as much independence and public 
spirit, as in any other town in the kingdom. 
He felt that he was not stepping out of the 
pale of the constitution by giving that vote 
notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Knaresborough. 

After a short conversation, the commit- 
tee divided on Lord John Russell’s mo- 
tion: Ayes 43; Noes 108. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that, after the dispo- 
sition which the ;House had manifested, 
and especially after the division which had 
just taken place, it would be a waste of 
time to persist in pressing the measure. 
The conduct of his majesty’s ministers on 
the occasion had been unfair, unjust, un- 
candid, base, and grossly unconstitutional. 
He would repeat, that ministers, in the 
whole of their proceedings in reference to 
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this bill, and in the regard which they had 
throughout evineed towards a certain par- 
ticular interest, had been guilty of the most 
base and abominable conduct. 

Mr. Secretary Peel.—Sir, it is not true, 
that, ‘in giving my vote upon this bill, I 
have done so with a view to serve any par- 
ticular interest. I say, it isnot a fact, that 
his majesty’s ministers have been influenced 
by any particular interest, or that they have 
adopted their present course with a view 
to ‘any base purpose. The hon. gentle- 
man’s proposal was fully debated, and the 
sense of the House was fairly taken upon 
it: and he now attempts to compensate 
himself for his disappointment, by the use 
of language that is utterly unjustified by 
any conduct of mine, or of my colleagues, 
in reference to this bill. 

Mr. Tennyson said:—I made no per- 
sonal allusion to the right hon. gentleman. 
I spoke of his majesty’s ministers in the 
bulk. I said of their conduct that which 
it was impossible for me not to feel. With 
respect to the conduct of the righthon. gen- 
tleman, personally speaking, | was the only 
member, taking the view which I took of the 
subject, that relieved him from the charge 
of having given any special piedge on the 
question, beyond that which the right hon. 
gentleman has himself repeated this night. 
I have not imputed to the right hon. gen- 
tleman any immoral intention, nor have I 
described his conduct in the abusive lan- 
guage which has been applied to it by 
others. Although I do not think that the 
right hon. gentleman was specifically 
pledged to take any other course than that 
which he has adopted, the sentiments 
which I have expressed have been uttered 
deliberately, and to them I adhere. 

Mr. Peel.—The hon. gentleman has 
replied, that it was to the conduct of 
ministers generally that his language was 
applied, and he has described them as'con- 
sulting upon this occasion the purposes of 
some particular interest. I meet at once 
such a general charge with a general de- 
nial; and I state to the House, upon my 
honour as a gentleman, that neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly, have I had any com- 
munication with any person who could 
possibly have had any interest in this mea- 
sure. 1 therefore deny that in my conduct 
in reference to this bill, I have been influ- 
enced by any particular interest, and I 
claim the exercise of my right as: a mem- 
ber of parliament to give my vote upon a 
public question, unfettered by any. pledge, 
3D 2 
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Influenced by such motives I gave my 
vote; and it was under such circumstances 
that I conceived it my duty to bring this 
question under the consideration of his 
majesty’s government, and to make it, as 
it has been called, a government question. 
Twas desirous to act with perfect fairness ; 
and being the organ of the governmentin this 
House, I felt it my duty, before I adopted 
a particular course in reference to the bills 
which were before the House, to have them 
considered by the government, in order 
that my colleagues in the other House 
should be bound to take the same line 
with me in reference to these bills; ex- 
cept so far as the judicial matter of them 
was concerned. When, therefore, I hear 
the epithet “‘ base” applied to the conduct 
of ministers, I feel bound to state, that 
the expression conveying such imputation, 
although it may have latterly become half 
parliamentary, is one not warranted by the 
usages of this House, and much less so by 
the real motives which influenced the con- 
duct of his majesty’s government. 

Mr. Stanley said, it was much to be la- 
mented that this question should have been 
made, from the very beginning, a vehicle 
for the expression of party feeling. He re- 
gretted that his hon. friend near him should 
have been betrayed into any warm lan- 
guage, but he thought it was very much 
twisted from its original meaning, when it 
was said to be personally offensive to any 
of his majesty’s ministers. Upon the ge- 
neral question, as to the expectations of 
the present ministry, he could only say 
that, looking to those who had seceded 
from the ministry, and to those who re- 
mained in it, his hopes of advantage to the 
country from the administration were very 
scanty; and if it were possible for any 
thing to diminish those hopes, it would be 
the language which he hed heard within 
these walls. When he heard a Vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade say, that upon 
the question of free trade his mind was a 
piece of blank paper—when he heard the 
landed interest declare that they at last 
looked with confidence to a ministry from 
which they expected a preference to their 
interests over those of the manufacturing 
and commercial classes—when he heard 
language like this, he owned it appeared 
to him very suspicious, and it led him to 
suppose, that a change of men did actu- 
ally produce a change of measures. He 
would merely say that, after the vote of 
that night, he saw no use in giving any 
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farther opposition to this bill, although his 
view of it remained unaltered; but now 
that the franchise was given up to the 
agricultural interest, it was of importance 
to have a declaration from the right hon. 
gentleman, that the next forfeited fran- 
chise should be transferred to some great 
town such as Manchester or Birmingham. 

Mr. Peel said, he would be the last man 
to set an example of intemperate language 
in that House; but, when terms of an 
equivocal nature were applied personally 
to him, he would not relinquish his right 
to meet them. With respect to the ques- 
tion which the hon. member had put to 
him, he felt difficulty in answering it. He 
could have no difficulty, however, in say- 
ing that, had the franchise of Penryn been 
given to the neighbouring hundreds, he 
would have supported the transfer of that 
of East Retford to some great town. 
But, acting under the impression that they 
had two boroughs to deal with, he had 
sanctioned the transfer of the franchise of 
the latter borough to the neighbouring 
hundred. All that he could say was, that, 
in the disposal of any newly-forfeited fran- 
chise, he should be altogether guided by 
the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he should leave the 
House with regret if he thought the right 
hon. gentleman was under the impression, 
that he had made any personal allusion 
to the right hon. gentleman. He spoke 
of the government as a collective body, 
and in that capacity he thought it was 
often swayed by motives on which the in- 
dividuals who composed it would refuse 
to act. The right hon. gentleman was 
one of the last men whom he would think 
of selecting for any improper accusation. 

Mr. Peel.—I have utterly forgotten 
every thing that has been said on the 
matter [Cheers]. 

Lord John Russell said, it would be 
very satisfactory if they had the right hon. 
gentleman’s pledge that the next forfeited 
franchise should be transferred to a great 
town. 

Mr. Peel said, that if such a case as 
that of Grampound were to occur again, 
he should have no objection to transfer 
the franchise to a great town; but it was 
no part of his duty to bind himself, in any 
event, to a particular line of conduct. 

Mr. Littleton did not think the answer 
of the right hon. gentleman by any means 
satisfactory. Suppose the next case 
which should arise were as strong as that 
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of Penryn, how would the right hon. 
gentleman act under such circumstances ? 

Mr. Peel said, he did not conceive his 
hon. friend had a right to put questions 
to him inthis manner. It was not con- 
sistent with his duty as a minister of the 
Crown to answer a question, put in that 
manner, and of that nature. He would 
not bind himself by any pledge; but when 
the time arrived for the discussion of any 
case of this nature, he should dispose of 
it in a manner perfectly consistent with 
any pledges that he had made. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that the right 
hon. gentleman had explained himself in 
the fairest and most explicit way; but 
the manner in which question after ques- 
tion had been pressed upon him went be- 
yond common decency and parliamentary 
custom [cheers]. 

The clauses were agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 30. 


Arrairs oF PortuGaL.| On the 
order of the day for going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he wished 
to make a few observations upon a recent 
measure of his Majesty’s government, 
which measure it was his wish to con- 
template only so far as it affected an 
ancient friend, who was engaged in an 
arduous struggle to uphold that law and 
that liberty which had been conferred 
upon her by her iawful sovereign. He 
would not enter into any discussion of in- 
ternational law. He would not deny 
that, in cases of civil contests in a state 
foreign states might recognize either of 
the contending parties, as in possession 
of the sovereign authority, and treat with 
the actual possessors of that authority. 
Neither would he deny that a foreign state 
might not recognize in each party the 
possession of the ordinary belligerent 
rights, and treat both on equal terms as 
far as respected those rights. He would 
not dispute any of those points, nor would 
he have felt it necessary to call the at- 
tention of the House to the subject at all, 
but for the language used on a recent oc- 
casion by our government, which appear- 
ed as if it was intended to apply to one 
party in Portugal, though no doubt it was 
meant for both. He did not charge the 
government with any intentional partiality 
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on the occasion; for he had no doubt that 
if the Junta of Oporto had sent a squad- 
ren to blockade the Tagus, and interrupt 
the communications with Lisbon, which 
was unfortunately still under the domina- 
tion of Don Miguel, we should have re- 
cognized it as effectually as we had done 
that which was now declared by rebellious 
subjects under the orders of a rebel and 
usurper. For the sake of the argument, 
he would lay aside a thousand consider- 
ations which crowded on his mind, and 
which would afford a moral justification of 
our interference. He would repeat, that 
he did not deny the right of a foreign 
state to recognize the possession of the 
sovereign authority in either of the con- 
tending parties in a state, acting at the 
same time with neutrality to both; but 
there were departures from that neutrality 
in a tone and temper in which one of the 
parties was spoken of in the present case, 
which was to be deplored, however unin- 
tentionally it might have happened; but 
if it were intentional, it would require the 
application of a stronger word in its con- 
demnation. He did not complain of a 
reach of neutrality towards the contend- 
ing parties in Portugal by our govern- 
ment; but he did complain, that in the 
publication of the notice of the blockade 
of Oporto, there was a use of technical 
formality, which, though not intended, 
had a tendency injurious to the one party, 
and highly beneficial to the atrocious 
designs of the other. In this sense he 
condemned the late notification of the 
blockade. He did not mean to say, that 
the government were not bound to give 
substantial warning to all British subjecis 
of the risk to which they might be exposed 
by entering the harbour of Oporto but, he 
contended, that they might have done it 
without all that parade and technical for- 
mality, which would be used in noticing a 
blockade by powers whose authority was 
legitimate. ‘To apply all those technical 
terms in noticing the act of a ring-leader 
of rebels was calculated to produce false 
impressions as to the light in which his 
conduct was viewed by the party using 
them. He could not see what more was 
necessary than the most informal mode of 
announcing the fact, that the commerce 
of Oporto was interrupted, and that mer- 
chants entering the harbour would not be 
secure. He did not see why it might not 
have been intimated—not by our ambas- 
sador, for his functions were suspended— 
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but by some of the captains of our ships on 
that coast, that his majesty would not take 
any part in the contest going on in the 
country, but still that he was so circum- 
stanced with his ally the king of Portugal, 
whom alone he recognized as the sovereign 
of the country, that he would not allow 
the commerce of his subjects with a part 
of the kingdom to be interrupted by either 
party, until the opinions of his majesty 
Don Pedro should be ascertained. This 
would not be an infringement of the neu- 
trality which we might be disposed to ob- 
serve to either party. This case of the 
present state of Portugal was not like any 
of those to which it had been likened. 
Both the contending parties claimed the 
same authority for their acts: one of them 
had fraudulently assumed that of Don 
Pedro, and the other was acting in obedi- 
ence to the constitution which he had given. 
The dispute was, with which the authority 
lay. In this case, it would have been 
quite sufficient for us to have said— 
“* Without taking any part in this dispute, 
we will not allow either of you to interrupt 
the commerce of the ally of your sovereign 
but will wait until the will of that sovereign 
shall be known.” This, without a single 
act of violence, would have been sufli- 
cient on our part. He would not ask how 
far this was done. The usurped authority 
of Don Miguel was not more than four 
weeks old when he declared the blockade 
of Oporto. Now, would it be contended, 
that his was legitimate authority at that 
moment—a moment when he had re- 
nounced the only legitimate power he 
had? He was not aware of any precedent 
in the history of nations, where foreign 
states had recognized so green a usurpa- 
tion of power. If no limitation of time 
was necessary to the recognition of a 
power assuming the supreme authority, a 
banditti getting possession of a number of 
fish-boats, and declaring any small port 
in a state of blockade, at the mouth of 
which they might bring their force, would 
have acclaim to rights of blockade; and 
we should be bound to recognize the 
legitimacy of the claim. He had also 
a strong objection to a ring-leader of 
rebels being styled the prince regent of 
Portugal. What was the meaning of 
those words? Did they not imply, that 
the person of whom they were used was 
exercising legitimate authority? He did 
not say, that jurists would construe the 
recognition of the blockade into a recog- 
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nition of the authority of the party de- 
claring it; but when that blockade was 
admitted, and when the party declaring it 
was styled “ prince regent of Portugal,” 
would it not convey an idea that the le- 
gitimacy of the act was admitted? We 
had used the very title which he himself 
had used. What could he and his par- 
tisans desire more? It was most im- 
portant, that in all wars a great state 
should not lightly make a recognition of 
the legitimacy of the authority of a party 
claiming sovereign power; but in popular 
warfare, the danger of lightly making such 
recognition was ten times worse than in 
any other. The leading men of a go- 
vernment might not be misled by such a 
course as we had taken in the case of the 
blockade of Oporto ; but how would it be 
understood by the ignorant multitude 
—by a Portuguese multitude? Would 
it not be considered as a_ recognition 
of the acts done by Don Miguel. He 
would put it to the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, whether the course which 
had been adopted was not calculated to 
have an effect on the temper and feelings 
of multitudes? We had not received the 
notice of the blockade of Portugal through 
the regular diplomatic channel; there 
was therefore no occasion for the manner 
in which we had noticed it. There was 
no instance of a country where the same 
course was adopted in the case of a dis- 
puted title to the sovereign power. We 
never, on those occasions, had adopted 
the title by which the parties claiming the 
power designated themselves. Was it fair 
then that the exception should be made in 
favour of Don Miguel? Was he entitled 
to it by his rebellion against his father 
and brother—by his crue] and oppressive 
conduct in public and private—by his re- 
peated perjuries and his breach of faith 
with all the powers of Europe? He did 
not charge government with intending to 
advance the treasons of Don Miguel ; but 
he complained of their conduct as having 
that tendency. This course, taken in the 
face of Europe, was one of deep regret, 
and required explanation. He would not 
say, that we should refuse to give to Don 
Miguel his proper title ; but would it be 
contended, that because the title of prince 
regent of Portugal was a just one before 
he broke faith, that it was so afterwards ? 
It should have been avoided, since it had 
a natural tendency to perplex men’s 
minds in Portugal. But, was he entitled. 
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to be called “prince regent” since the 
month of May? If so, why had the dip- 
lomatic intercourse with the country been 
interrupted? He held in his hand a 
passport, in the name of Don Miguel Ist, 
dated on the 7th of May last. Was it true, 
then, that he wasking of Portugal and prince 
regent of Portugal at the same time? The 
titles were incompatible: the acceptance 
of the one was a direct abdication of the 
other. Inthe Lisbon Gazette would be 
found a variety of addresses, imploring 
him to take upon him the title of king. 
He would not rest even on these facts. 
On the 3rd of May, Don Miguel publish- 
ed a decree, convoking the ancient Cortes, 
and the object for which they were called 
together was to consider of a constitution. 
Now, this was as an act utterly incom- 
patible with his authority as prince regent 
of Portugal. It was a treasonable as- 
sumption of much higher power. He 
would suppose the case of a lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, in the year after the Union, 
issuing his proclamation for the assembling 
of the Irish parliament in Dublin. Would 
not such an act be instantly declared 
treasonable? But if, in addition to this, 
the same person were to issue a decree, 
declaring Liverpool in a state of block- 
ade, what power would recognize it? 
Would not such acts put an end to his 
character as lord lieutenant of Ireland ? 
No one could deny, that the whole of 
such a proceeding would be considered 
treasonable. He would go the length 
of saying, that the acts of a foreign prince 
should be scrutinized by other states, to see 
whether he had or wel not observed the 
constitution he had sworn to defend ; but 
there were some acts which were so 
flagrant, that their import could be no 
longer doubtful. This was the case in 
Portugal; and of the conduct of Don 
Miguel, there was but one opinion with a 
majority of the Portuguese nation. The 
ambassadors from the courts of Europe, at 
Lisbon, were of the same opinion; and 
the ambassadors from Portugal at other 
courts looked upon the acts of the prince, 
as a rebellion against the authority of 
their lawful sovereign. To prove that 
there were circumstances in this case 


which would justify the interference of 
foeign powers, he need only call the 
attention of the House to what took 
place at Vienna in October last, and in 
in which originated the return of Don 
He did not know 


Miguel to Portugal. 
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officially the circumstances he was about 
to state, and he violated no confidence in 
mentioning them tothe House. On the 
8th of October a conference was held ar 
Vienna, at which were present Prince 
Metternich, representing the Emperor of 
Austria, lord Cowley (at that time sir H. 
Wellesley), on the part of the king of Eng- 
land, and the count de Villa Real, repre- 
senting Don Miguel. The basis of this 
meeting was a note read by the count 
Rezende, the minister of the Emperor of 
Brazil, appointing Don Miguel to the 
regency of the kingdom of Portugal. On 
the 12th of the same month it was an- 
nounced, as the result of the proceedings 
of those ministers, that Don Miguel had 
accepted the regency, and that he had 
declared it tobe his intention to exercise 
the duties of regent according to the 
charter, which had been given by his 
brother Don Pedro. Now, he would con- 
tend that this, though not in form, was in 
substance a treaty, and as binding on Don 
Miguel as if it had been carried through 
all the forms of such a document. Indeed, 
if he had not been misinformed, Don 
Miguel himself had, a few days after, de- 
clared in person to the Emperor,that it was 
his determination to maintain the charter. 
Soon after he wrote to his brother Don 
Pedro, that it was his intention to proceed 
to Lisbon, to take upon him the authority 
with which he had been invested, and to 
exercise it according to the provisions of 
the constitutional charter. On the 19th 
of the same month, it was announced, that 
he would speedily repair to Lisbon ; and 
this fact was not only communicated offi- 
cially to the Emperor of Brazils, but also 
to the kings of England and France, and 
even to the king of Spain. This, he re- 
peated, was in effect a treaty, and the con- 
dition of it was, that on his promise to 
observe the charter, he should be permitted 
to return to Portugal. This promise was 
given on his part, and he was bound to 
fulfil it. It had been contended, that the 
parties to the conference had no right to 
exact such a condition. He denied the 
fact. Those powershad a perfect right. 
They were interested in preserving the 
peace of Portugal, and the peace of Eu- 
rope; and they hada right to take such 
steps as would best tend to promote those 
objects. He did not say that those courts 
were bound to interfere in consequence of 
the non-fulfilment of the conditions which 
were annexed totheir consent, but hedid 
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contend, that their interference, if they 
chose to make any, would be justified by 
those circumstances. There was another 
circumstance on which he touched with 
great unwillingness. He alluded to the 
untoward correspondence of a noble indi- 
vidual, holding ahigh appointment under 
the Crown. It was wel] known, that the 
person to whom part of this correspond- 
ence was addressed, had represented in 
Lisbon, that the secret views of our govern- 
ment were at variance with their avowed 
policy, and that they were disposed to 
favour the cause of the rebels. God forbid 
he should insinuate, either that such was 
the fact, or that it was the wish of the 
noble person in question, that it should be 
so understood ; but there could be no 
doubt that the thing was so represented in 
Lisbon ; and that the effects of that repre- 
sentation was highly injurious to the cause 
of the constitutional charter. When he 
considered the characters of the two men 
who were successively ministers at Lisbon, 
he could not doubt that one, if not both 
of them, had communicated to the govern- 
ment the effect produced in Lisbon by the 
correspondence of the high officer to whom 
he alluded, and the very bad use that 
was made of it. He could not suppose 
that two such men as lord Heytesbury and 
sir F, Lamb could have been acquainted 
with the effect of this correspondence, 
without communicating the fact to govern- 
ment, that such gross misrepresentation 
had been made of the correspondence of 
the noble lord, and of the views and 
intentions of our government. He had 
alluded to the fact for the purpose of 
impressing on the House the necessity of 
caution on the part of government, in 
abstaining from every thing which could 
have the appearance of partiality. The 
very last accounts shewed us, that the 
agents of the usurper had declared, that 
although the noble lord, to whose corres- 
pondence he had alluded, had dissuaded 
Don Miguel from the step he took, yet 
nevertheless,he as well as theBritish govern- 
ment, were secretly favorable to their 
plans. There was one point more to which 
he would allude. He would not either 
blame or approve of the withdrawal of the 
British troops from Portugal ; but seeing 
that that circumstance had occurred at 
the very moment when the usurpation took 
place, and coupling it with the fact, that 
representations were at the same time cir- 
eulated through the country, that some of 
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the highest servants of the British govern- 
ment were, by their correspondence, 
countenancing the usurpation, which must 
have had a powerful effect in disposing the 
people of Portugal to watch the language 
of the British government with respect to 
the conduct of Don Miguel, it ought to 
have led to the exercise of the highest 
degree of caution in drawing up the noti- 
fication. He never should have forgiven 
himself, if he had not stated his opinions 
fully on the subject ; and it would afford 
him the greatest pleasure to have his 
doubts removed. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in reply- 
ing to the right hon. gentleman, he would 
endeavour to avoid any expression which 
could be construed to be inconsistent with 
his former declaration, that the highest 
disapprobation was felt by his majesty’s 
government at the course which had been 
pursued by Don Miguel. He must, how- 
ever, contend, that it was the policy of 
this country, in cases of this nature, not 
to seek out for exceptions to the great 
general principles, but to observe that 
course of conduct which we wished to be 
observed with respect to us, under similar 
circumstances, and that course, too, which 
was consistent with the doctrines which 
must be held as governing the practice 
under internationallaw. It might be very 
unfortunate that certain inferences should 
be drawn from particular expressions. It 
might be, thatthe Portuguese multitude 
were so ignorant as to be liable to drawthose 
inferences. It might be, that a correspond- 
ence had existed which had led to false 
expectations ; but it was the duty of the 
English government, in determining the 
course they should pursue, with respect to 
the notification of an effective blockade, 
to put all such extrinsic circumstances out 
of view. Now, with respect to the cor- 
respondence to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded—before the notifica- 
tion to British merchants of the existence 
of the blockade, he, as the organ of the 
government in that House, had expressly 
declared, that lord Beresford, in whatever 
hehad written, had no authority whatever 
to express the sentiments of any confi- 
dential adviser of the Crown. But when 
the right hon. gentleman put a construc- 
tion upon the correspondence of lord 
Beresford, he begged the House to have 
some regard for the deciaration of his 
lordship himself, and notto adopt the con- 
struction which was made by parties inter- 
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ested in making it unfavorable. Lord 
Beresford had not only stated in his 
correspondence that he was not authorized 
to speak the sentiments of any minister of 
the Crown, but had expressly abstained 
from giving any countenance to any at- 
tempt to overturn the constitution in Por- 
tugal. Then, as to the fear of any mis- 
construction of the real sentiments of the 
British government arising from the terms 
made use of in the notification of the 
blockade, he thought he had distinctly 
declared their total disapprobation of the 
course pursued by Don Miguel. If the 
expressions of ministers were not sufficient, 
was not the formal suspension of the 
functions of our ambassador satisfactory 
evidence on that head? Even if the ex- 
pressions were incautious, in which it had 
been notified to British merchants, that 
an effective blockade existed, could that 
countervail the moral force of the declara- 
tions previously made, of the disposition 
of the British ministry. The right hon. 
gentleman did not find fault with the 
notification of the blockade. He admitted 
it to be very possible, that there might 
have been no other course open to govern- 
ment; but he quarrelled with the parti- 
cular expressions in which that notification 
was made. The right hon. gentleman 
had, indeed, intimated that another course 
would have been more agreeable to his 
feelings ; though he doubted whether it 
would have been more consistent with the 
advice which the right hon. gentleman 
would have given to the Crown, if he had 
been called on to do so, He could not 
help thinking, that the course recom- 
mended by the right hon. gentleman would 
be much less prudent than that which 
had been pursued. The right hon. gentle- 
man advised the observance of perfect 
neutrality ; and that we should publicly 
notify, that we would respect the block- 
ades of neither party, considering them to 
be utterly inconsistent with the rights of 
British merchants. That,in fact, would 
bea declaration of war against both par- 
ties. If the principles advanced by the 
right hon. gentleman were to govern the 
country, we should soon be involved in 
wars in every corner of the globe. The 
right hon. gentleman wished, that the 
term “ blockade” had not been made use 
of ; but that it had been merely intimated, 
thatthe port of Oporto had been placed 
under interdiction. He did not know 
what other term could be used to describe 
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an effective blockade. It was the term 
always used, but the right hon. gentleman 
said that it implied the recognition of a 
legitimate and perfect authority [No, 
from sir J. Mackintosh]. He had taken 
down the words, and could not be mis- 
taken. If the right hon. gentleman ad- 
mitted that to be the fact, it was impossible 
to draw any unfavourable inference from 
the use of that term with respect to Oporto. 
There was no legitimate, recognized au- 
thority in Greece when the persons 
exercising the powers of government there 
declared Napoli di Romania to be ina 
state of blockade. The British govern- 
ment, although we had no established 
relations with the persons exercising the 
government in Greece, recognized that 
blockade. Sir F, Adam told the British 
merchants, that if they violated the block- 
ade they could make no claim for restitu- 
tion or compensation. Again, the persons 
exercising the powers of government in 
Chili in 1819, with a most inadequate 
force, determined on a blockade of about 
500 leagues of coast. The fact was never 
notified to us, but arrived, he believed, 
through the channel of the newspapers ; 
nevertheless, government thought it their 
duty, in fairness to British merchants, to 
notify the existence of the blockade.— 
They did not, however, notify that the 
blockade was effective, because it was 
admitted not to be effective. If the 
blockade had been confined to the port of 
Callao, instead of extending over five 
hundred leagues of the western coast of 
South America, it would have been re- 
spected as an effective blockade. If, 
then, the term which had always been 
used, was employed in notifying the 
blockade of Oporto, how could it be 
contended that an unfavourable use could 
be made of the circumstance. He was 
therefore warranted in saying, that there 
was nothing in the objection of the right 
hon. gentleman, with respect to the use of 
the term ‘“ blockade.” The right hon. 
gentleman then said, that we ought not 
have stated that the blockade had been 
instituted by the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal. But before the British government 
could resolve on disclaiming the designa- 
tion usually applied toa person exercising 
the powers of government, it would be 
necessary to take into consideration a 
variety of circumstances. At the time 
when intelligence of the blockade arrived 
in Engiand, the functions of our ambas- 
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sador were suspended, it was true : but he 
had not then, nor up to the present mo- 
ment, been withdrawn. The British 
Consul also remained. We had marked 
our disapproval of the conduct which 
Don Miguel had pursued, and the suspi- 
cion which we entertained of his inten- 
tions ; but as yet no step had been taken 
by the British government, tantamount to 
a declaration that executive authority in 
Lisbon was dissolved. It was not for him 
to say when the period would arrive which 
would warrant the making of such a de- 
claration ; he would only state, that it had 
not been made when the intelligence was 
received of the blockade of Oporto. In 
consisteacy with the course which the 
government of this country was pursuing, 
they were bound to give Don Miguel the 
title by which alone we had recognized 
him ;—namely, that of Prince Regent of 
Portugal. What remonstrances the Bri- 
tish government had made against the 
course which Don Miguel was pursuing — 
what hopes might have been entertained 
of the effect which those remonstrances, 
combined with the almost unanimous voice 
of Europe, would produce on the mind of 
the young prince, to induce him to aban- 
don his criminal intentions, it was unne- 
cessary then to state; but he thought 
that those who viewed the subject dispas- 
sionately, would admit, that it was not 
for a foreign government, even with refer- 
ence to those most improper acts ; 
namely, the presentation of addresses in 
which Don Miguel was requested to as- 
sume the title of king—to declare that 
the government in Portugal was dissolved, 
by denying the title which had been dele- 
gated by the sovereign of that kingdom. 
The more prudent course was to try, in 
the first instance, the effect of the strong 
remonstrances which had been made on 
our part, and the combined remon- 
strances which had been made on the part 
of the other great powers, rather than to 
declare that all our relations were broken 
off ; which would be tantamount to a de- 
claration that authority was at an end in 
Portugal. All our ministers were still in 
Portugal. Our consuls were in communi- 
cation with the officers of the government 
acting under the authority of Don Miguel. 
In conclusion, he denied, not only that 
any thing had been done by the British 
government which was calculated to imply 
the slightest approbation of the course 
pursued by Don Miguel, or inconsistent 
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with the previous declarations made by 
the government, of their total and un- 
qualified disapproval of that course of 
conduct. 

After a few words from Dr. Phillimore, 
the House went into the committee of 


Supply. 


AppitTionaL Cuurcues Briu.] The 
Chancellor of theExchequer, in moving 
the second reading of this bill, thought, 
after the objections which had been made 
to it, it would be better, at that late period 
of the Session, to postpone it. He was, 
however, anxious to go into a committee, 
to explain the nature and objects of its 
clauses. 

Mr. Leycester hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would give up the bill. It was 
highly objectionable, Amongst other 
things, it gave the churchwardens a right 
to tax the parishioners; which in itself 
was a flagrant violation of private property. 
All acts of this kind only proved how 
nugatory was the attempt to thrust religion 
down people’s throats. To all such at- 
tempts he would answer, ‘“ Quodcunque 
miht sic ostendis, incredulus odi.” This 
interference of the church, so selfishly 
and so constantly, was both disgusting 
and intolerable. 

Mr. J. Wood opposed the second read- 
ing, and called on all who wished to sup- 
port the respectability of the established 
church, to rescue it from the odium which 
its enemies were so eager to heap upon it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood wished the right 
hon. gentleman would decline the assist- 
ance of interested advisers, In many 
parishes one of the churchwardens was 
appointed by the rector, who was directly 
interested, and the other by the parishion- 
ers. There was no appeal from their de- 
cision, The state of things, in this respect, 
was deplorable in many parishes. He 
himself had sat for days, hearing the cases 
of more than two hundred people in one 
parish, who were told by the church- 
wardens, on being summoned for poor 
and church-rates, “‘ The church-rates you 
must pay, at all events, whatever becomes 
of the poor-rates.” He should oppose 
the bill in every stage. 

Sir C. Cole was favourable to the clause 
which prohibited burials in churches. 

Mr, Alderman Waithman hoped the 
right hon, gentleman would consent to 
withdraw a measure so objectionable in its 











principle, 
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Mr. Warburton concurred in the same 
hope. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the bill instead of conferring new 
powers, went merel ‘| to give effect to those 
already recognized by parliament. It 
rather went to relieve the parishioners 
from unequal taxation, than to impose it 
upon them. 

Mr. R. Gordon condemned the clause, 
which went to enable churchwardens to 
levy monies for ecclesiastical purposes. 


Dr. Phillimore objected to the introduc- | 


tion of such a bill at so late a period of 
the session. 

Dr. Lushington, although he did not 
approve of the whole of the measure, 
should vote for going into the committee. 
He was convinced that were his hon. 
friends to inform themselves respecting 
the operation of the existing law, and 
contrast it with the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, little opposition would be 
offered to the measure. With respect to 
patronage, he hoped he should never see 
the right of appointment placed in the 
hands of a body of parishioners, which 
would reduce a clergymen to the necessity 
of undertaking a very degrading species of 
canvass. 


Mr. Hume thought it a bad symptom, 


when clauses so open to abuse could be | 


considered an amelioration. He regretted 
that the learned doctor had expressed him- 
self unfavourable to the election of clergy- 
men by their parishioners; but his chief 
objection to the bill was, that it alluded to 
so many acts of parliament instead of con- 
solidating those acts, and thus complicated 
instead of simplifying the state of the law. 
He thought it would be better to postpone 
the bill, than pass it in so crude a state. 
Mr. Sugden supported the bill. He 
did not entirely approve of the clause 
which limited the recovery of compensa- 
tion for private rights to five years. He 


agreed in the principle, that no time | 


should run against the church ; because it 
was not a privilege to the church but to 
the public. 


good for ever against all the world. 


still he thought a provision should be made 
against taking any man’s land improperly. 
He would not have a church or chapel, 
built for the benefit of the community and 
at their expense, seized and taken into 
the possession of the person to whom the | 
land might belong; but he should be: 


He thought, that the moment | 
a church or chapel was built, it should be | 
But 
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compensated for the value of the site. 
He entirely disagreed from the hon. gen- 
tleman as to the propriety of electing the 
ministers of parishes by the people. There 
was not a single instance in which the 
right had been exercised, in which it had 
not been attended by disgraceful and 
disgusting circumstances. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the bill was 
brought in so imperfectly, that no two 
persons could agree upon any part of it. 
The learned gentleman who spoke last had 
given a very good reason why the bill 
| should be postponed ; for if there ought to 
be a clause to indemnify the owners of 
disputed land, they surely ought to give 
time for such an alteration. But his 
learned friend who had spoken before was 
quite enamoured with the bill. Still, 
however, he thought, with all due respect 
for his opinion, that at that late period of 
the session the measure should be per- 
mitted to drop for the present. The 
strongest objection to the bill was, that it 
did not consolidate the various laws which 
now existed on the subject: time should 
be given for that purpose, and the occasion 
was not so pressing as to call upon them 
to pass the bill “ with all its imperfections 
on its head.” With respect to the choice 
of clergymen by their congregations, he 
should only say, that the few things of that 
kind in his own gift he had always dis- 
posed of upon that principle, and he had 
always found it productive of the greatest 
harmony. There was certainly no objec- 
tion to it upon principle, for it had been 
the original practice, and, as far as he 
could judge, that practice was likely to be 
attended with the best effects. 

The question for the second reading 
being put, Mr. Hume moved, as an 
amendment, that ihe bill should be read a 
second time that day three months, The 
House divided: For the Amendment 28; 
Against it 66; Majority 38. Another 
division took place, on a new amendment, 
that the bill should be referred to a com- 
mittee above stairs.) The numbers were : 
For the Amendment 33; Against it 69. 
Another amendment, was “ That the 
bill be committed on that day three 
months.” 

Lord W. Powlett said, that to the prin- 
ciple of this bill he was entirely favourable ; 
but as the right hon. gentleman would 
not yield to the wish of the House, and as 
it would be impossible to pass the bill in 
the present session, he should feel it his 
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painful duty to vote for the postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. John Wood said, that a few nights 
ago, he had heard the member for Ware- 
ham (Mr. Calcraft), whom he now heard 
crying ‘‘ question!” boast, that, sit on 
which side of the House,he might, he would 
still support the principles he had always 
advocated ; yet now the right hon. gentle- 
man was the first to cry “ question !” when 
the rights of the people were at stake. If 
this was an omen of the change of prin- 
ciples that resulted from his change of 
seat, he wished the right hon. gentleman 
joy of it. He had risen to show, that the 
bill was not only objectionable in principle, 
but amounted to a breach of faith. When 
a million of money was granted for the 
building new churches, it was stated that 
no additional expense should fall upon 
the parishes; but now after that million 
and an additional half million had been 
granted, this scandalous breach of faith 
was about to be committed. We had 
already a Church Establishment more over- 
grown than that of any other country in the 
world. This bill went to increase its 
patronage, to a monstrous and indefinite 
degree ; and yet we were told, that if we 
allowed it to go quietly into the committee, 
we might there see it in a corrected state. 
He entreated the right hon. gentleman to 
postpone the further consideration of this 
measure till next session. 

Sir J. Brydges hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would not postpone the 
consideration of this measure. Gentlemen 
had that evening evinced a disposition to 
pull down the Church Establishment of 
the country [loud cries of “ hear’]. 

Mr. Spring Rice protested against the 








speech of the hon. baronet. What 
right had the hon. baronet to attribute 
motives to gentlemen, which they were 
as incapable of feeling as the hon. baronet 
was of sympathizing with the motives 





which really actuated them? They dis- 
claimed any wish to pull down the church | 
property; on the contrary, they were the | 
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the strong feeling of hostility to this mea- 
sure which pervaded the country, would 
not attempt to pass it this session. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had read the 
bill, and found it to be much worse than 
he had anticipated. He wished the right 
hon. gentleman would consent, in the first 
place, to modify it in the committee, and, 
in the next, to let the country have full 
time to consider its details. 

Sir James Graham objected to the bill 
entirely. In zeal towards the church, 
and in a determination to uphold it in ail 
its just rights, he would not yield to any 
one; and it was with that feeling that he 
could not uphold any measure that the 
unwise friends of that church might bring 
forward, to enable it to grasp more power 
and greater revenues than it already en- 
joyed. Such appeared to him to be the 
character of the present measure, and on - 
those grounds he should oppose it. The 
hon. member for Preston had appealed to 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Calcraft) in an angry tone ; but he had so 
long entertained a friendship for that right 
hon. gentleman, that he was willing to 
give him credit for every pledge that he 
had entered into (notwithstanding his 
change of place in that House), till he 
saw that they were falsified; and it was on 
that ground that he should call on the 
right hon. gentleman to use his influence 
with the chancellor of the Exchequer to 
induce him to accede to the wish that had 
been expressed. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he felt much gratified 
at what had fallen from the hon. baronet 
with so much courtesy and kind feeling. 
His hon. friend had hoped that he would 
intreat the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
not only to delay, but to abandon the 
present measure: but he was sure that 
many hon. friends of his, would recollect, 
that he had been friendly to the original 
measure of building additional churches, 
It would therefore be seen, that he could 
not, consistently ask the chancellor of the 
Exchequer to arrest the progress of a 


real friends of the church, and the best ; measure, the effects of which would be to 


guardians of its property, who opposed 
measures which were calculated to produce 


| amend and improve a proposition to which 
| he had given his support. All the objec- 


discontent and irritation between the | tions now urged against this bill would be 


church and those who belonged to its 
communion. All that was asked for, was 
time to submit this bill to the examination 
of a committee above stairs. 

Mr. O. Cave said, he was sure the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, if he knew 





' properly urged in the committee, because 
| they only affected its clauses, and did not 
| touch its principle; and it was to the com- 
| mittee that he would urge his right hon. 
friend to proceed with all the speed 
allowed by the forms of the House. 
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Mr. George Lamb wished to know what | derive its support from the voluntary con - 
urgent necessity there was to press the | tributions of the opulent, and not from a 
bill through the House during the present | compulsory assessment levied upon the 
session. The former grants had not been | poor, and in most instances upon the 








expended; the commissioners had yet | 
500,0002. in hand; and surely it was 
little to ask the right hon. gentleman to 
wait till the next session. Then, if the 
bill had that beneficial character which 
the right hon. gentleman attributed to it, 
he might bring it in with the joint support 
of the country and of the House. He 
believed that, if the right hon. gentleman 
persisted in attempting to force this bill 
through the House, he would not succeed 
in his attempt; but if he did succeed he | 
would lose his popularity. | 
Mr. Alderman Watthman said, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might assure him- 
self that if this measure were persisted in, 
the question would not be decided at an 
early hour, either on that evening or on 
any other. The right hon. gentleman 
would surround hiinself with difficulties 
from which he could not extricate himself. 
Why should the bill be pressed through 
parliament at that late period of the ses- 
sion? Let time be afforded to the House 
and the country to become acquainted 
with its principle and details. 
The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 38 ; Against it 82; Majority 44. 
Mr. Hume said, he would move, that 
this debate should be adjourned until to- 
morrow, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of moving, that the 500,000/. 
which had been voted for the repairing 
and building of churches, and which had 
not as yet been expended, should be re- | 
turned to the Exchequer. | 
Sir W. W. Wynn said, he thought it | 
was extremely hard that a bill of this im- | 
portance should be introduced at that late | 
period of the session. He would oppose | 
it now; but he would not thereby pledge | 
himself to oppose it in a future session. | 
Lord Sandon said, his impression had | 
been in favour of the bill, but that im- | 
pression had been much weakened, after | 
the arguments he had heard. Under all | 
the circumstances, he was of opinion that | 
they should not now proceed further with | 
the bill, than the reading of it a second 
time, and committing it pro forma. 
Mr. Monck said, he entertained the | 
strongest objections, not only to the prin- | 
ciple but to the details of this measure. | 








The church should not be maintained by | 


the imposition of new taxes. It should 


great body of the Dissenters. The grand 
fault of the church was, that it relied too 
little upon the people for support, and too 
much on parliament and the State. The 
whole argument in favour of this measure 
proceeded upon the fallacy—that the true 
way to support the church, and to aug- 
ment its revenues, consisted in imposing 
new taxes on the people. They were the 
real enemies of the church who would 
place it before the country in the odious 
light of a tax-gatherer. 

Dr. Phillimore expressed his approba- 
tion of the principle of the bill; at the 
same time it required deep considera- 
tion, and that a consolidation of the eccle- 
siastical acts on the subject should be 
effected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the bill had been characterized as imposing 
a tax; but the fact was, that it imposed 
no additional burthen. With respect to 
the clause authorizing money to be raised 
for ecclesiastical purposes, he denied that 
it gave more power than was previously 
in existence. He could not see why the 
bill should not be allowed to go into a 
committee, where he would have an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying gentlemen as to its 
precise nature and objects. 

Sir F. Burdett said, there was not a 
clause in the bill, except that which re- 
lated to interment within a certain distance 
of the church, which he did not object to. 
With that exception he defied any gentle- 
man to come at the true and accurate 
meaning of any one clause. Now, in his 
opinion, a bill in such an imperfect state, 
was not fit to go to a committee. The 
only mode of dealing with it would be to 
refer it to a committee up stairs, and he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
consent to adopt this course. The pro- 
priety of delay was shown by what had 
occurred since the House had been de- 
bating the measure. During the discus- 
sion a petition had arrived from Man- 
chester against the bill, drawn up as if 
the petitioners had foreseen the re- 
proaches that would be urged against 
those who opposed the bill. The peti- 
tioners objected to the bill on account 
of its tending to increase the church 
rates; which was not only unjust towards 
the rate-payers, but tended to diminish 
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in the public mind the respect due to 
the church. This was a providential vin- 
dieation of those who opposed the bill 
against those who said they wished to injure 
the church. He was as staunch a friend to 
the church as any man, in justice and 
reason; but he understood by the word 
“ Church,” not the stones, or the building, 
or the priest, but the congregation. He 
hoped the contest between them would 
end here, and that the next time the 
measure was brought before them, the 
right hon. gentleman would be prepared, 
having consulted with the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to say 
that the bill should not be proceeded with 
at that late period of the session. 

The House then divided: For Ad- 
journing the Debate 42; Against it 73; 
Majority 31. Mr. Alderman Wood next 
moved, ‘‘ That the House do now adjourn.” 
Upon which the House, after a short con- 
versation, divided: Ayes 41; Noes 64; 
Majority 23. The main question, that 
the House should go into the Committee 
on Thursday, was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 1. 

Case’ oF tHE Baron pe Bove 
—ComMIssIonERS OF Frencu Criaims. | 
Mr. Stanley rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move that the petition of the Baron de 
Bode be referred to a committee. The 
petition was from the Baron de Bode, a 
British subject, stating that his property 
in Lower Alsace, had been confiscated by 
the French Government in 1793 ; that he 
had preferred his claim for compensation 
before the Commissioners of Claims, and 
now complained of the award made by 
those commissioners. It was to him an 
unpleasant task to submit any motion 
which would take a large sum of money 
from the pockets of the people, and also 
to have tocomplain of the conduct of 
public men in the award they had given. 
Yet he had one ground of encouragement. 
It was, that he pleaded the cause of 
moral and substantial justice, and that, 
without reference to forms, it would be 
decided by that House on principles of 
public honour and good faith. One of 
the great difficulties of the case was, that 
he had to show, not merely an error of 
judgment in the commissioners, but that 
they had opposed the claim of the peti- 
tioner by vexatious and frivolous delays. 
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Of the commissioners he personally knew 
nothing ; he was even ignorant of their 
names until he had taken up this case ;— 
but his knowledge of the facts connected 
with it justified him in stating, that their 
proceedings were most arbitrary, and that 
their award was founded upon a miscon-~ 
struction, amounting almost to a falsifi- 
cation of evidence. The House were 
aware, that by the convention of Novem- 
ber, 1815, framed in accordance with the 
treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
France in 1814, it was agreed that the 
sum of seventy million of francs should 
be placed at the disposal of a mixed com- 
mission, half English and half French, 
for the purpose of indemnifying British 
subjects for losses of property in France, 
in consequence of the French Revolution. 
It was stipulated also, that the time for 
British subjects to bring forward their 
claims was, for those residing in Europe, 
three months from the date of the commis- 
sion, which was the 20th of November. 
The petitioner, who was then in the Rus- 
sian service, caused, onthe 9th of Fe- 
bruary, petitions, containing an amount 
of his claims, to be presented to the 
French government, through the duke de 
Richelieu. Some difficulty arose, in the 
first instance, as to whether or no he was a 
British subject, and having waited on our 
ambassador at Paris, and satisfied the 
duke through him asto that point, he re- 
ceived an answer on the 18th. In con- 
sequence of this delay, the 22d of Febru- 
ary had arrived, before he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the commissioners.— 
Here a new difficulty met him ; for he was 
told, that he was a day too late, as the 
time in which British subjects residing in 
Europe were to prefer their claim, had 
expired on the 21st. However, in consi- 
deration of the circumstances, this diffi- 
culty was overlooked; he having after- 
wards obtained a certificate from the duke 
de Richelieu, stating that the claim had 
been preferred to him within the proper 
time. He also produced to them a regis- 
ter of his baptism from Uttoxeter, in the 
county of Stafford, and then he fully 
made his claim for compensation, for his 
prospects at Soultz-sous-Foret, in Lower 
Alsace. In the October of this year, he 
received a letter from the commissioners 
stating new objections, one of which re- 
ferred again to the question of nationality. 
It was also urged, that this estate did not 
form part of the French territory in 1792; 
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and it was again objected that the claim 
had been made a day too late. It seemed 
wholly to have escaped the recollection of 
the commissioners, that that objection had 
been over-ruled in Paris; but their geo- 
graphical error, as to whether Alsace 
formed part of the French territory was 
corrected ; and the question of nation- 
ality decided by the opinion of sirS. 
Romilly, who declared, that the baron de 
Bode was a naturally born subject of 
Great Britain, and entitled to all the 
tights and privileges of a British subject. 
In 1818, it was found that the sum already 
applied by the French government was in- 
sufficient to satisfy the claims made, and 
a further sum of sixty million of francs 
was placed at the disposal of a set of En- 
glish commissioners, to be taken as a full 
compensation of all the claims which had 
been or might be made; the surplus, if 
any, to be. placed at the disposal of the 
Lords of the Treasury. In 1818, the 
commissioners again objected, that the 
name of the petitioner had not been en- 
tered in the register in France in 1816, 
and that it was then too late-—Now, he 
would contend, that the commissioners, if 
this were so, had acted most illegally ; for 
if it were not so entered, they could not 
have legally entertained the claim from the 
beginning ; but he would prove, that they 
were incorrect, and that they must have 
known that his claim had been registered. 
It would appear that there were two thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-seven claims, 
and thatof these that of the baron de Bode 
stood No. 1,130: but it was impossible it 
could have so stood,if it had not been enter- 
ed in the register at first. He would not, 
however, confine himself to inference on 
this point—he would put it beyond all 
doubt. In April, 1825, the baron made 
an application to the French government, 
under a law passed for indemnifying 
French proprietors of land for their loss 
of property which had been confiscated 
and sold for the benefit of the state, under 
the orders of the revolutionary govern- 
ment against emigrants and others. The 
answer to his application was, that the 
baron de Bode, being a British subject, 
had no right to present his claim as a 
French emigrant. That, however, was 
a difficulty which might be easily got 
over; he being well known to have been 
the owner of the property for which he 
claimed ; but it was added, that there 
was a difficulty impossible to overcome, 


Commissioners of French Claims. 
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that of the baron having claimed in- 
demnity as a British subject, under the 
convention of 1815, and having been ac- 
knowledged by the French commissioners 
at that time asa creditor of France, and 
his name registered by the mixed com- 
mission at Paris—the commissioners hav- 
ing by their secretary already denied that 
his name was registered ; here, however, 
they had the authority of the French go- 
vernment that it was, and that he had 
been admitted as a British claimant. The 
answer of the French government went on 
to state, that the claims of the baron 
were provided for and included in the 
funds created to discharge the claims of 
British subjects, and put at the disposal of 
the British government for that purpose ; 
and that, therefore, he must seek redress 
from that government, as it could not be 
expected that France should pay the same 
debt twice over. Now, he contended, 
that the British commissioners had acted 
wrong ; that the money had been paid to 
them to satisfy all claims ; and that they 
were bound not to oppose, by any vexa- 
tious delays, those who had a bona fide 
claim. The conduct of the commission- 
ers, it appeared, changed afterwards. On 
the 3rd of July, 1819, they wrote to the 
baron, telling him to bring forward his 
proofs ; but no notice was given him as to 
what the nature of those proofs should be, 
until the Ist of August, 1821, when he 
received another notice, that if his proofs 
were not produced within three months from 
that time, his claim would be struck out. 
However, they did extend the time to the 
January following, and they made a_ great 
merit of so doing. It would be neces- 
sary to bear in mind the difficulties with 
which this gentleman had to contend.— 
He was labouring at that time under 
considerable pecuniary embarrassments, 
from the expenses he had already in- 
curred ; and now he was to travel over 
one thousand two hundred miles of coun- 
try, and to search in a province which had 
been twice ravaged by war, for document- 
ary and other evidence, to prove all the 
minute details of the value of his farms, 
mines, woods and forests, at the period 
when they were confiscated; and for all 
this he was only allowed four months.— 
The hon. member then referred to another 
part of the conduct of the commissioners, 
which he considered was extremely ob- 
jectionable. It was, that in 1822 the 
commissioners threatened, that they would 
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grant no further extension of time, unless 
the baron consented to a considerable re- 
duction of his claim. This fact would be 
found in the affidavit of Mr. Hinde, a 
gentleman who had considerably interested 
himself in forwarding the baron’s claim. 
On the 28th of February, when Mr. 
Hinde called at the baron de Bode’s lodg- 
ings, for the purpose of accompanying 
him to the continent, Mr. Brackenbury 
received a communication from the Board 
of Commissioners, signed by the secre- 
tary, stating thatif he could not pledge 
himself for certain, that baron de Bode 
was actually set off to France in search 
of documents, they would retract their 
further extension of time, and erase the 
baron’s name from the list of British 
claimants on the Ist of March. If that 
was not arbitrary conduct he knew not 
what was. The baron did proceed to 
France to obtain the evidence necessary 
to establish his claim, and transmitted to 
Mr. Brackenbury certaindocuments. On 
the Ist of April, Mr. Brackenbury wrote 
to the commissioners—‘ Gentlemen, I 
enclose you sixteen documents in support 
of the claim of the baron de Bode, 
which arrived on Saturday afternoon.— 
There are other documents of great im- 
portance which the baron was in progress 
of obtainment.” On the same day the 
commissioners wrote an answer to Mr. 
Brackenbury, through their secretary :— 
“ Sir, l amdirected by the Commission- 
ers to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this day’s date, transmitting a 
mass of papers in support of the claim 
of the baron de Bode, and in reply to in- 
form you,that in these papers they consider 
that there is no proof whatsoever adduced, 
that the property in question was seized in 
virtue of the decrees of confiscation and 
sequester against British property. I am 
accordingly to notify to you, that if you 
are prepared to give any direct and formal 
pledge tothe Board, that among the ex- 
pected documents there are to your know- 
ledge any which willgo to establish the 
fact, that he lost the property in question 
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Brackenbury wrote to the Commissioners, 
requesting them to grant further time to 
enable the baron to be heard by himself or 
counsel, before any ultimate proceedings 
were adopted. Gnihe 18th of April, the 
Board replied, that they would hear the 
baron de Bode by himself or by his coun- 
sel on the Wednesday following ; and 
stated, that they entertained a strong feel- 
ing of the urgent necessity of coming to a 
final decision on the case. Why did the 
commissioners feel that necessity? Be- 
cause they knew that delay would be _pre- 
judicial to the view which they had be- 
forehand determined to take of the case, 
On the 26th April, 1822, the commission- 
ers signed their award of the rejection of 
the baron de Bode’s claim. The peti- 
tioner having determined to appeal to the 
Privy Council, he received an official com- 
munication from the commissioners to the 
following effect :—That it being his in- 
tention to support his appeal before the 
Privy Council with new evidence, they in- 
formed him, that any attempt to infringe 
the act of Parliament by the production 
of additional evidence before the Lords of 
the Council, would not only be fruitless, 
but most probably would occasion the im- 
mediate dismissal of the appeal. This 
appeared to him to be most extraordinary 
conduct. It was for the Privy Council to 
inform the baron, that the mode in which 
he proposed to prosecute his appeal was 
not legal ; but for the commissioners to 
step in and endeavour to prevent an appeal 
against their own injustice, was a stretch of 
arbitrary power which he trusted the 
House would not sanction. On the 23rd 
of June, 1823, the appeal was heard; and 





the appellant not being allowed to pro- 
| duce the important evidence which the 
| commissioners would not wait to receive, 
| before they made their award of rejection, 
_the Lords of the Council confirmed that 
/award. The baron then applied for a re- 
_ hearing of his case, and, after numerous 
| postponements, the question came on to 
| be argued onthe 6th of May, 1826. The 
| counsel confined theirarguments solely to 


by confiscation and sequester, in virtue of | this question,—whether, under the act of 


the decrees issued against British property 
in France, the Board will allow the fur- 
ther period of one fortnight from this 
date, for the arrival of such documents ; 
butif you are not prepared to give any 
such pledge, the commissioners will con- 
sider it their duty to notify their award 
forthwith.” Upon the receipt of this, Mr. 


| parliament, the Council had the power to 
grant are-hearing; and the Council de- 
cided—and he thought justly, according 
to the terms of the act—that they had no 
such power. Their lordships, however, 
_ accompanied their rejection of the petition- 
| er’s claim, with the expression of their ex- 
| treme commiseration for his case, Thus 
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did the commissioners, by refusing to al- 
low the baron to produce additional evi- 
dence, not only prejudice his case as it 
stood before them, but prevent its being 
heard elsewhere.—The House of Commons 
was now the only party which had the 
power of doing justice to the petitioner. 
The commissioners, in stating the proofs 
they would require from the baron, began 
by throwing out difficulties. They said, 
first, that the property was described as a 
German fief; and, if it were so, it could 
not have formed part ofthe dominions of 
France in 1792; and, secondly, that all 
feudal and seignorial rights were abo- 
lished by the EFyench government before 
1793. Ifthe commissioners had taken the 
trouble to examine into the nature of the pe- 
titioner’s case, they would have found, that 
the property might have been a German fief, 
and still inthe dominions of France. The 
property was a seignority, situated in 
Lower Alsace, which became part of the 
dominions of France, under the treaty of 
Westphalia, By that treaty, however, it 
was stipulated, that all the feudal and 
seignorial rights and privileges attached to 
property, should be preserved in the same 
manner as when the territory was under 
the dominion of the Emperor of Austria. 
According to those privileges, the estate 
in question could not be burthened with 
debts, mortgages, or incumbrances of any 
kind. Itdescended from father to son in 
the direct line, and, on the extinction of 
that line, it lapsed to the seignor, who 
could not retain it, but was bound to 
transfer it to some other family in Lower 
Alsace. The Emperor of Austria ceded 
Lower Alsace to France as Emperor of 
Austria ; but it was expressly stipulated, 
that he should retain all his seignorial pri- 
vileges as Emperor of Germany and head 
of the German Diet. The other diffi- 
culty which the commissioners created 
arose out of their ignorance of the French 
law, and their neglect of inquiry. The 
commissioners said, that all feudal rights 
were abolished in France in 1789. Ade- 
cree was certainly passed in that year for the 
abolition of certain feudal rights, consist- 
ing of personal services, But this 
was not done without indemnity. In 
other words, the services were made re- 
deemable, if the parties chose to make 
compensation. It was remarkable, how- 
ever, that Lower Alsace was excepted from 
the operation of that decree. Amongst 


the proofs which the commissioners re- 
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quired from the baron was that of the 
cession :—he was to prove that Lower Al- 
sace was in the territory of France, and 
that he had granted leases for rent. How 
the baron could comply with these condi- * 
tions he was at a loss to conceive ; for 
rent formed no part of a feudal tenure, 
and it was usually the tenant, not the 
landlord, who kept leases. The baron 
was also required to state at what time 
his property was considered by the French 
government as the property of a British 
subject, and also to prove that it was taken 
away on account of his being a British 
subject. Thus he was called upon to ex- 
plain, not only the opinions, but the mo- 
tivesof action of the French government. 
The commissioners laid muchsiress on the 
fact of the father of the baron being living 
at the time of the alleged cession of the 
property tothe latter in 1791. It was in- 
ferred from that circumstance, that there 
had been an intention to trick the French 
government. But, by the laws of Alsace, 
as well as by those of England, property 
might be held in trust for the son. The 
cession was proved by thirty-three most 
respectable inhabitants of Soults-sous- 
Forets ; who declared, that they were pre- 
sent when the late baron de Bode gave up 
all his rights in the property to the pe- 
titioner. He nowcame to a very import- 
ant feature in the case. The petitioner 
was compelled to borrow money from va- 
rious persons for the prosecution of his 
claims, and, amongst others, from a person 
named Richmond, upon adeed. Rich- 
mond drew up the deed, and introduced 
into it many erroneous statements, to 
which the baron objected as likely to pre- 
judice his claims. He was told, however, 
that as it wasa private deed, it mattered 
not whether facts were or were not cor- 
rectly stated ; and, as it would have been 
expensive to have drawn up a fresh deed, 
the baron contented himself with striking 
out (previously to affixing his signature) 
one paragraph, which stated that his fa- 
ther was a Frenchman, and that the pro- 
perty had been seized and sequestered 
as belonging to him as a French emigrant 
—which was too gross a misrepresenta- 
tion to be allowed tostand. The deed 
with the erasure was attested in the usual 
manner by two witnesses. The House 
would hardly believe, that the commis- 
sioners ventured to quote the erased 
passage at full length in their award.— 
They examined no witnesses, made 
3E i 
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no inquiry, but quoted the passage 
alone, as an admission against the baron. 
After the facts which he had stated to the 
House, he thought it better to leave the 
case on its own grounds rather than to 
endeavour to support it by any reasoning 
of hisown. He implored the House, be- 
fore they came to a decision which must 
inevitably consign to misery and destitu- 
tion, a man who was born the heir to a 
large property, to the restitution of which 
he, in his conscience, believed him en- 
titled; who had served with honour and 
distinction in foreign service; who had 
never disgraced either his birih or his 
profession of arms by low and dishonour- 
able conduct—whose sole hope was in 
the justice of that House, which was the 
only body on the face of the earth, as his 
case now stood, that could save him from 
beggary and destitution, which stared him 
in the face to such an extent, that at the 
present moment he hardly knew where to 
lay his head. He implored them to con- 
sent to the motion, and to enter upon an 
examination of the evidence which could 
be adduced. The House had the power 
to call on the commissioners to account 
for the manner in which they had exer- 
cised the power vested in them. He 
hoped that no attempt would be made to 
get rid of the case on the ground that, if 
it were entertained by the House, it would 
induce a multitude of other cases to be 
brought forward. He did not bring for- 
ward the case on the ground that an in- 
jury had been inflicted through an error 
in judgment. If he proved that the com- 
missioners had dealt unfairly with the 
petitioner, it would be a monstrous doc- 
trine to say, that the House would not 
entertain the question, because they had 
dealt unfairly with many others. He had 
endeavoured to keep the subject entirely 
distinct from the question of the appro- 
priation of the surplus. But the existence 
of a surplus was at least a reason why the 
House should entertain the case. He was 
certain that the noble and generous na- 
ture of the illustrious personage who wore 
the crown of these realms would shrink 
from the application of droits, the pro- 
duce of oppression, to his own personal 
convenience, when he might obtain funds 
from the liberality of parliament, and not, 
as in this case, smuggled from the cog- 
nizance of parliament, and given to sup- 
port the luxury of the crown out of the 
privations and ruia of the people. He 
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concluded with moving, “ That the peti- 
tion of Baron de Bode, presented to the 
House on the 18th of May, 1826, be re- 
ferred to a select committee.” 

Mr. Horace Twiss said—The disadvan- 
tage, Sir, of rising after the hon. gentle- 
man, is much increased by the appeal to 
the feelings of the House, which he has 
grounded on the desolate circumstances 
of the baron de Bode. But as he has 
admitted, that the question must be de- 
cided upon grounds, not of feeling, but of 
justice, to the justice of the case I will 
address myself; and of this I am sure, 
that if justice be really on the side of this 
claim, neither its magnitude, nor the fear 
lest others may enter at the same door, 
will have any operation with any members 
of his majesty’s government. Sir, the 
claim which is the subject of this discus- 
sion is founded, in the first place, on the 
second article of the Commercial Treaty 
of 1786, by which England and France 
agreed, that in the event of a rupture be- 
tween them, the subjects of each shall 
have the privilege of remaining and con- 
tinuing their trade without disturbance ; 
and if the government should be obliged 
to order them to depart, twelve months 
should be allowed them to remove with 
their effects and property. In violation 
of this treaty, the government of France, 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary war, 
seized the property of various English 
subjects; and the indemnity of those sub- 
jects against the effects of that violation, 
was the object of the convention of 20th 
November, 1815. On these grounds, the 
baron de Bode founds his demand for the 
loss of an estate at Alsace, which was 
seized by the Revolutionary government, 
and in which he claims an interest, either 
in possession or in reversion. The list of 
claimants was to shut, by the terms of the 
convention, on the 21st February, 1816; 
yet the baron’s petition of claim was not 
sent in till the 9th, only twelve days be- 
fore the close. The French minister con- 
sidered that he was not a British subject 
within the meaning of the convention, 
and the register was closed without his 
name; but it being afterwards made to 
appear that he was really a natural born 
subject of England, the English commis- 
sioners pressed those of France to admit 
his name.—The hon, gentleman having 
argued that it was not by the French, but 
by the English authorities, that impedi- 
ments were thrown in his way, I will read 
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a passage from the baron’s own pamphlet. 
“ Having resolved on seeking indemnifi- 
cation for my losses as a British subject, 
under the conventions, I, on the 9th Feb. 
1816, caused petitions, containing an ac- 
count of my claims, to be preferred to the 
French government, through the duke de 
Richlieu, to be by him sent in to the 
mixed commission of liquidation ; but the 
duke having, in the first instance, ob- 
jected to transmit them, under a miscon- 
ception that I was not a British suject, 
his letter conveying his reasons, dated 
February the 15th, was only forwarded to 
me on the 18th. The next day i waited 
on the English ambassador, the present 
lord Stuart; and after having explained 
the merits of the case, I was advised by 
his lordship to prefer my claims again 
directly through the English commissicn- 
ers ; and he gave me leave to call, in his 
name, on Mr. Mackenzie, the head com- 
missioner. I called several times on Mr. 
Mackenzie, but oniy met with him on the 
22nd of February. I here encountered 
two difficulties ; first, the list of claimants 
residing in Europe had, in conformity to 
the convention, been closed the day be- 
fore; the second was, that the duke de 
Richlieu had called in question my na- 
tionality: but as the fault did not rest 
with me that my claims had not been laid 
before the mixed commission in due time, 
but with the French government itself; 
my name was to be introduced in the list 
as a claimant, if I produced, in addition 
to the duke’s answer to my petition, a 
certificate from him that I had actually 
preferred my claims through him to the 
French government before the 20th of 
February; and also, if I could establish, 
on better authority, my rights asa Bri- 
tish subject.”—-While these negociations 
were pending, a new arrangement was 
made between the two governments, that 
England should take a certain sum, which 
she should distribute at her own discre- 
tion, among the claimants, whose names 
had been previously inserted in the re- 
gister, At that time, that is, in 1818, 
the baron’s name had not been so inserted 
in the register; and the register was made 
up, and the sum to be paid by France 
was settled and paid, without any allow- 
ance from France on account of the baron. 
Sir, if the baron, presenting his claim, as 
he did, at so very late a period, had been 
excluded from the register, he could hardly 
have laid blame upon any one but him- 
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self. But the English commissioners, not- 
withstanding this remissness, resolved to 
give him every advantage; and, there- 
fore, after the fund had been paid over to 
them by France in 1818, to be disposed 
of at the discretion of England, they took 
the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, whether, as the claim had been 
sent in to the French minister before the 
closing of the list, though not actually 
received and inserted, it might not be al- 
lowabie to enter it upon the register then. 
No computation, indeed, had been made 
for it in the payment by France; but if, 
as was expected, there should bea surplus 
after satisfying those for whom computa- 
tion had been made, it would be equitable 
to consider the claim of the baron. The 
opinion of the law officers being, that the 
act which reculated the distribution did 
not forbid this extension, the baron’s name 
was, on the 21st of June 1819, inserted 
on the register; where it stands, not in 
virtue of the arrangement with France, 
but solely by favour of the English go- 
vernment—No. 1,130. That being the 
precise state of the dates and facts, and 
such the indulgence evinced towards the 
baron, what will the House think of this 
nobleman’s candour, when he insinuates 
in this pamphlet, that the British com- 
missioners, though anxious to uphold his 
claim, so long as it could be used asa 
pretext for swelling the demand upon 
France, had no sooner received from 
France the money to answer that demand, 
than they turn round upon him, ‘and 
try every means, fair or unfair, to expel 
him from the list of claimants.” Thus it 
is that the baron begins, and a perver- 
sion so strange at the very outset is 
hardly to be accounted for on any other 
hypothesis than that expressed by lord 
Stowell, on deciding this appeal before 
the privy council: ‘ That the claimant 
who, no doubt, has been much excited by 
this engrossing object, seems to labour 
under some strange delusion.” The claim 
being thus, ex gratia, inserted, was now 
to be regularly heard. It had originally 
comprised two propositions; but it was 
now confined to the estate at Soultz, in 
Alsace. It is always a circumstance of 
suspicion when a claimant is inconsistent 
and variable in his manner of stating his 
own view of his own claim; yet that has 
been always the misfortune of the baron. 
His claim to the property at Soultz was 
originally preferred in a manner so vague, 
oH 2 
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that, as early as December, 1816, the 
English commissioners were obliged to 
apply to him, 12th December, to state 
more distinctly whether the property at 
Soultz was in his own possession, or in 
that of his father, at the time when it was 
seized by the French government. Now 
this, it will be seen, was no collateral 
matter. There were two great questions 
in this case to be tried; and the first of 
those questions was, whether the property 
belonged to his father or to him; because, 
if to his father and not to him, then, as 
the father was not a British subject, there 
was an end of the claim. The second 
question was, whcther, supposing it to 
have belonged to him and not to his fa- 
ther, the seizure by the French govern- 
ment had been on the score of its being 
British property, in which case, compen- 
sation might be demandable; or on the 
score of its being the property of a French 
emigrant, as the father was alleged to be, 
in which case the treaty would have au- 
thorised no compensation. The argument 
which he set up on the question of his 
own interest in the land was an alleged 
deed, whereby, as he said, his father, an- 
ticipating the political troubles that fol- 
lowed, conveyed the estate to him in the 
hall of the municipality, in the presence 
of many of the burghers, to whom this 
deed was publicly read. The evidence of 
the burghers is adduced. These citizens 
do, indeed, state, that the father formally 
gave up his rights to the baron ; but, as to 
the deed, not a man of them deposes one 
word about the reading of any such docu- 
ment. The present Vice-chancellor, sir 
L. Shadwell, to whom, when at the bar, 
the baron submitted his case, observes 
that the evidence of the cession is not com- 
plete; and the baron who has always 
some accident or mistake to plead, alleges 
that by some unaccountable oversight, 
certain documents, which would have 
satisfied Mr. Shadwell of the validity of the 
cession, were omitted to be sent to him. 
But it happened, unfortunately, that even 
after the alleged cession, the land did 
not come into the baron’s hands. The 
baron being a minor, the father does not 
convey to a trustee for him; does not, as 
he might have done, if the conveyance 
had been bona fide, interpose some third 
person as guardian to the son, but acts as 
guardian himself, and the possession re- 
mains as before. Thus, there is no proof 
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of its loss—no proof even of its existence 
—no relinquishment of possession or con- 
trol by the father who is supposed to 
grant, and, of course, no act of ownership 
by the son who is supposed to take, 
Under such circumstances, the French 
government would naturally regard the 
cession as collusive. But the case is not 
only weak by the absence of evidence to 
support it, but weak also by the presence 
of evidence to overthrow it. A certain 
deed between the baron and Mr. Rich- 
mond, dated 1821, long after the claims 
were preferred, contained a recital, that the 
French government had seized the premises 
at Soultz, under pretence, that the baron’s 
father was a French subject, who had 
emigrated. That recital having been can- 
celled before the indenture was executed, 
the baron had a right to contend, that the 
commissioners were mistaken in treating it 
as evidence. But that was a mistake of 
little consequence, and could proceed from 
no mala fides; for there was plenty of 
other evidence, that the seizure was made 
on account of the father being a French- 
man and an emigrant. There was, how- 
ever, in the same indenture between the 
baron and Mr. Richmond, another recital 
which was not cancelled, stating, that the 
father was seized, possessed of, or entitled 
to, the lordship of Soultz. That recital 
was left standing in the indenture when 
the baron executed it; therefore, the fact 
in evidence was, that the property seized 
was not that of the baron, who is a British 
subject, but that of the baron’s father, who 
was a foreigner, and could in no way lay 
claim to compensation under the Treaty. 
Nor was it only in this indenture that the 
facts appeared : they were set forth also 
in a case submitted to sir S. Romilly. 
This case, and the indenture, were both 
drawn up long after the baron had _pre- 
ferred his claim, and when he must have 
been aware of the materiality of the facts 
he was introducing into these documents. 
And yet he contended, that the property 
was not that of his father; and he would 
contend, moreover, that the father’s emi- 
gration was not the pretence on which the 
French government seized it; he would 
have us believe that it was legally his, and 
taken from him simply because it was 
found in the possession of himself, a 
British subject. A Mr. Hinde, who makes 
an affidavit for the baron, states, that he 
has searched on the spot, at and near 
Soultz, and can find no entry or register, 
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to show that the property was confiscated 
as belonging to an emigrant; but, if he 
had searched the Bureau des Archives, in 
the prefecture of the lower Rhine, he 
would have found the decree, of which 
I hold an authenticated copy in my hand, 
and by which, on the 16th October, 1793, 
the Directory declared certain persons to 
be emigrants, and their property to be 
confiscated for sale accordingly; and 
among these is the name of Bode, lately 
resident at Soultz. It is manifest, that 
the ground upon which the seizure took 
place is a vital question in a claim like 
this. For what were these losses which 
the convention was made to compensate ? 
Why, losses by confiscations decreed in 
France, in contravention of the Commer- 
cial Treaty of 1786. The Commercial 
Treaty of 1786 was, perhaps, in strictness, 
intended for the benefit of trade only ; but 
it has received a liberal construction, for 
the benefit of persons, not traders, who 
have been deprived of their property, on 
the score of their being British subjects. 
The Treaty may protect you in your own 
personal rights of property; but not in 
those rights of property which are only 
derivative from foreigners. As to all such 
rights, you must take the chances of a 
stoppage, or a flaw, in any of the chan- 
nels through which you are obliged to de- 
duce them; which foreign channels, of 
necessity, must be liable to the sequestra- 
tion of the foreign governments they be- 
long to. So dilatory had the baron been, 
that it was not till the 28th February 1822, 
six months after he had been told what 
evidence would be expected from him, 
that he set off from London with Hinde 
for Soultz, where he arrived on the 10th 
of March. On the Ist of April, the day 
when the limited time was to expire, a set 
of documents arrived, which appeared to 
the commissioners to add nothing to the 
proof. Being requested to give further 
time for more papers, they told the baron’s 
agent, Mr. Brackenbury, that if he would 
pledge himself that among the expected 
documents there were any to prove that 
the baron lost the property by confiscation 
of it as British, the board would allow a 
fortnight’s further time. The agent de- 
clined to pledge himself that this was so : 
he would only say, he fully believed it. 
It turns out that he took a very prudent 
course; for the pledge would not have 
been redeemed. More time, however, 


was granted, on the assurance of his be- 
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lief, and further applications were still 
made for more yet; particularly one for 
further time to be heard by counsel, or 
otherwise, agains{ the adoption of ulti- 
mate proceedings. The board fixed the 
24th of April, to hear this argument ; 
and that time was extended to the 26th. 
Both days passed away without any thing 
being done by the baron. On the 30th, 
the agent sent in another application for 
delay, on the plea of the baron not having 
returned from abroad. ‘The baron,” 
says the agent, “wishes the commissioners 
to hear him in person, for the baron it 
seems cannot trust his agents or his coun- 
sel.” That is what the agent says; but 
the agent does not say, that any more evi- 
dence is to be produced. Meanwhile, on 
the 26th of April, the last day to which 
delay had been extended, the commis- 
sioners had made their award; but they 
kept it in their minds until the 12th of 
May, that they might have the means of 
amending it, if any thing should occur to 
require its amendment. But the letter of 
the agent of the 30th of April, having in- 
timated no intention that any fresh evi- 
dence was to be produced, the commis- 
sioners on the first of May, finally issued 
their award, rejecting the claim of the 
baron.—Is it reasonable, Sir, under cir- 
cuinstances like these, that the baron de 
Bode should complain of the refusal of 
time? After delays so numerous, the 
House will not wonder that these gentle- 
men should have concluded this matter. 
The baron meanwhile, appears to have 
wrought himself into a state of mind which 
would almost induce him to believe and 
to utter any thing. He now says the 
commissioners had no right to fix any day 
at all for the disposal of his case. Sir, I know 
of no court that has not a power of hold- 
ing the suitors to a given time; and the 
more strictly the rule is kept, the better, 
for the most part, is justice done. The 
award, however, having been pronounced, 
the baron had his remedy by appeal to 
the Privy Council, and he took it. The 
Privy Council entertained so little doubt 
upon the case, that they decided it instan- 
ter. The baron, however, was still dis- 
satisfied, and asked a rehearing. Argu- 
ments were heard fully on the question, 
whether the Privy Council had power to 
re-hear the case ; and it was decided that 
they had not. The baron complains of 
that decision ; but this House will hardly 
be disposed to enter into a technical argu- 
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ment, on the judicial powers of the Privy 
Council. He would fain have introduced 
into that argument upon the jurisdiction 
of re-hearing an argument also on the 
merits of his case ; and he complains that 
these were not then canvassed ; but it is 
obvious that, to have entered on the merits 
of the case, would have been substantially 
to grant the very re-hearing which the 
Privy Council were of opinion they had 
no authority to grant. The circumstances 
of this case afford a strong illustration of 
the truth of what was said by Mr. Can- 
ning, when the petition of the baron was 
presented in 1826; namely, that “if a 
case once gone through by the proper juris- 
diction is to be brought forward again in 
this House, the act of parliament referring 
such matters to the commissioners of the 
Privy Council becomes utterly useless.” 
It does seem to me to be an object of no 
little importance, that this House should 
avoid being drawn into a court of appeal 
for all discontented suitors. If the claiin 
had been, as it originally was, a mere 
question between nation and nation, parlia- 
ment, no doubt, would have been a proper 
channel for redress; but a regular tribunal 
of commissioners having been delegated 
to sift these claims, with a power of appeal 
from them to the Privy Council, it is be- 
fore those two municipal jurisdictions, 
that the suitor has his remedy; and the 
consequences of calling upon parliament 
to overturn or re-open their judicial pro- 
ceedings, would be only to break down 
the settled sound barriers of all judicature, 
and ultimately to substitute the tumultu- 
ous feelings of politics and party, for the 
impartiality, the accuracy, and the calm- 
ness, of legal decision.—The political na- 
ture of the fund can make no real differ- 
ence in the questions of law which the 
claim involves, and which having by sta- 
tute been made questions for judicial offi- 
ces, are therefore by statute questions for 
them only, and not for either House of 
parliament. There is no man who can be 
further than Iam from any idle jealousy 
of party spirit; but I do, with great defer- 
ence, submit it to the House, whether 
questions of a judicial nature be fitly se- 
lected for trials of political strength. The 
late debate on the Resolutions of the hon. 
member for Durham was a fair occasion 
for such a contest. But whether it be 
fitting or convenient to fight that battle 
over again, after the decision it has once 
received—whether it be advisable to take 
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the general discussion thus as a collateral 
branch of an individual case—most of all, 
whether it be seemly or expedient, to try 
that individual case as a party question— 
on these points I own that my mind is 
made up in the negative ; which negative, 
I trust, will receive the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the hon. and learned 
gentleman had deprecated their entering 
into any subject of a legal nature. To 
that, as a general principle, he was most 
ready to subscribe; but when he saw that 
the tribunal whose judgment was called in 
question was new—when that tribunal was 
invested with new and extraordinary pow- 
ers—when it had the power of disposing 
of six millions of money—when he saw 
that tribunal vested with the right, not 
only of laying down the rules of evidence, 
but of pointing out what should be the na- 
ture of that evidence, he could not but 
think, that the principle stated by the hon. 
and learned gentleman was not applicable 
to the present case; and that the powers 
of that tribunal became, from the vast 
magnitude and novelty of the subject, de- 
serving of inquiry, how they had been 
exercised, and how the funds, over which 
they exercised an unlimited control, had 
been disposed of. The only part of the 
case which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had endeavoured to explain was that 
which related to the conduct of the mixed 
commission that sat at Paris, which was 
unfavourable to the baron, and which he 
accused of misconception both of his mo- 
tives and acts. It seemed that the baron 
had some grounds for conceiving that the 
commissioners were hostile to him ; since 
even the hon. and learned gentleman had 
admitted that the conduct of the French 
Government was unfriendly to any of these 
claimants. But the part into which it most 
interested that House to inquire was that 
which occurred since the mixed commis- 
sion had been dissolved, and the business 
had been in the hands of the three com- 
missioners appointed by this government. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had de- 
clared, that it would have been utterly 
useless for the Privy Council to have at- 
tempted to have gone into the case further 
than they did, because there was no evi- 
dence that the property seized was the 
property of a British subject. His opinion of 
the case was different; but it was not neces- 
sary for the House to come to a conclusion 
on that point, since it was part of the 
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complaint of the baron, that, from the pro- 
ceedings which the commissioners had 
adopted, the Privy Council had not had 
the opportunity of coming to a decision 
upon the subject. The first point which 
would enable them to come to a decision 
was, whether the baron had had any pro- 

erty at all. By mis-stating the evidence— 
by falsifying deeds—by misconstruction of 
every sort—by first falsifying a deed, and 
then founding evidence upon that deed, 
and by sending up the evidence so falsified 
to the Privy Council, the commissioners 
had misled the members of that Board, 
who, upon the statements thus laid before 
them, came to the conclusion, that it was 
not the baron’s estate; but who came to 
no conclusion upon the question, whether 
he was a British subject. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated, that the 
first letter shewed that time enough had 
been afforded to the baron. But it was 
not a question whether time enough for a 
common case had been afforded, but whe- 
ther, compared with the particular diffi- 
culties of this case, enough time had been 
allowed to the baron ; and he appealed to 
any man who knew any thing of the diffi- 
culties of establishing such aclaim, whether 
it was proper that a man, who was obliged 
to go to Alsace to procure evidence of his 
title, should only have the same time 
allowed him as would have been granted 
to any one who was about to try an ac- 
tion on a warranty of a horse. The hon. 
and learned gentleman then went on to 
the cession, of which, he said, no legal 
evidence had been afforded to the com- 
missioners, All that was stated in the 
depositions of the thirty-four burghers who 
spoke distinctly to the point, that the 
baron de Bode formally abandoned to his 
son all his right. That the hon. and 
learned gentleman thought was not enough. 
He would have had them say that they 
saw the deed; that they heard it read ; 
but did he believe that any French lawyer 
would have used those terms in the same 
manner as an English lawyer? ‘The words 
used in the deed of cession were “en toute 
proprieté;” which included both the law 
and the fact that it was read and executed. 
But was it to be expected, that these men 
should know the technical phraseology of 
courts of justice here, and proceed with 
the same regularity and exactitude? If 
they doubted the effect of that evidence, 
they ought to have paused: but what 
more could witnesses say, than that they 
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understood his father to mean that he 
formally abandoned the estate to his son ? 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
passed over one grave subject of imputation 
against the commissioners in a manner 
which certainly surprised him. There had 
been a deed which the commissioners had 
put into their hands, not only not before 
the other party, but clandestinely. The 
commissioners determined, that upon the 
face of the deed the property was that of 
the baron, his father, and that it had been 
seized as the property of an emigrant. 
He did not impute to them that they did 
not think so, but that they had only read 
the draught of the deed, and not the deed 
itself. In three days afterwards they made 
their award, and said, that, from some of 
the baron’s own statements, and particu- 
larly from the statement in the deed, that 
they concluded it was the property of the 
baron, the father, and not of the petitioner. 
When the deed came to be looked into, it 
would be found, that no such passage 
existed in it, but that it had been struck 
out previous to the execution, and that the 
erasure had been attested by two wit- 
nesses. ‘That evidence was for, and not 
against him. It went to shew that he 
always maintained this to be his property. 
He had said “strike out that sentence in 
the deed, or I will not execute it.” He 
should think that such a fact was alone 
sufficient for that House. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that by the treaty of 
1786, aad by the convention of 1815, that 
was the law upon the subject; and that 
by that treaty, and that convention, he was 
clothed with protection against the acts of 
the French government. In the course of 
every part of the case, all the mistakes 
were unfortunately against the baron. 
In no one instance had they erred in his 
favour. He would point out another gross 
blunder on the part of the commissioners, 
who had stated, that it was necessary that 
the baron should prove the contents of the 
deed ; but it appeared that all the legal 
documents had disappeared. The mayor 
of Weissenberg stated, that, to his know- 
ledge, the army entered the house and 
pillaged it. Yet the commissioners said, 
that this was a mere hearsay story. This 
was at the period of the revolution, when 
war was carried on against all deeds and 
archives. Considering that the com- 
misioners had manifested the grossest 
ignorance of the language ana laws of the 
country, and that they had rushed to a 
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conclusion when the baron entreated a 
little more time to produce evidence, he 
was astonished at the attempt made by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, to defend 
them. But the chief point was as to his last 
argument; namely, that even if the ces- 
sion had been made out on the clearest 
evidence, it was of no avail before the 
Privy Council, unless it was also shewn, 
that the property taken from the baron 
being his, as a British subject, was liable 
to the decree against him as a British sub- 
ject. This was an important question, and 
he was not so presumptuous as to decide 
upon it; but the House would agree with 
him, that the Privy Council, having con- 
firmed the decision of the commissioners, 
the other party had a right to be put into 
a situation of having his case solemnly 
adjudged. Besides, the French king and 
the House of Peers and House of Com- 
mons of that nation could not be supposed 
to be indifferent to this question. Because 
they had got rid of all liability, they would 
not be careless as to the administration of 
these funds. The French people had been 
accused of injustice to all other nations. 
When the peace came, they had nobly set 
about restoring their character for justice ; 
and for that purpose they had put into the 
hands of commissioners a sum of six 
millions; and they were interested, though 
exempt from all liability, in its being justly 
distributed. This was a true and moral 
reparation, on the part of a nation, which 
had committed injustice. They took care 
not only to supply funds, wherewith jus- 
tice might be done, but that the sum so 
appropriated should yield satisfaction to 
all who were entitled to claim it. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that in oppos- 
ing the motion, he admitted it was no 
sufficient answer to it, that the House 
knew nothing of the case but from the 
baron’s own statement. The grounds on 
which he should rest his opposition ren- 
dered no such argument necessary. He 
much regretted, knowing the commission- 
ers personally, that such charges as had 
been advanced against them should have 
entered so deeply into the discussion of 
this question. On the other hand, it be- 
came him to state, that, for years, it had 
been his duty to be in confiict with the 
commissioners; and, to the extent of his 
ability, he had fought them with various 
success, but, generally, unsuccessfully. 
He might be supposed, therefore, to bring 
to the subject feelings wholly untinged 
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with any partiality towards them. He 
would state, then, that it was his conscien- 
tious opinion, that the charges, that, in 
this transaction, they had acted on a foul 
and collusive compact, to defeat the 
justice they had sworn to administer, 
by violating at once their oaths and their 
honour, was an imputation, than which a 
more unjust or cruel aspersion was never 
cast upon any party. He believed they 
were incapable of acting from any motives 
except those of public duty; and that 
their proceedings had been as free from 
any base or dishonourable stain, as those 
of the assembly he then addressed. With 
respect to the prejudices that existed 
against them, they were easily explained 
by the circumstance, that this was a new 
tribunal appointed to investigate a class of 
cases entirely new, and not only wanting 
the authority of antiquity and experience 
to guide the decisions upon them, but also 
distinct in their nature, as arising from 
events, wholly unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world. The peculiarity did 
not end there. These cases were not heard 
as before an ordinary tribunal, where two 
parties opposed the claims of each other, 
The claimants were all on one side, and 
the commissioners on the other. It had 
all the disadvantages of a discretionary 
tribunal, where the odium of an unsatis- 
factory judgment always fell on the tribu- 
nal itself. The applicants thought that 
the course directed by the commissioners 
was too restrictive; and from this cause 
discontent arose in their minds, which, 
concurring with other causes, produced 
much more than an average degree of dis- 
satisfaction. He would -not assert that 
the case of the baron de Bode was rightly 
determined ; but he was convinced, that 
there was no foundation for the bitter 
charges made against the commissioners, 
which rested on these grounds; first, that 
they had, by pressing the case to an im- 
mature hearing, come to an adjudication 
upon it while it was incomplete: secondly, 
that the case being so incomplete, they 
had formed a wrong and unjust decision. 
As to the first point, it was complained, 
that the commissioners ought not to have 
fixed any limit to the production of evi- 
dence in support of the claims. Baron de 
Bode contended, that if he was not ready 
it would have been right to have turned 
him down to the bottom of the list, by 
which he would have sustained the loss of 
priority. The truth was, that so many 
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other cases were in the same situation, 
that no business could have been trans- 
acted on this principle—The hon. gentle- 
man then went in detail through the cir- 
cumstances of the baron de Bode’s case. 
He had had six months’ delay granted ; 
but during that time he took not a single 
step to obtain the evidence required. They 
granted him a further delay of one month; 
but they accompanied it with conditions 
which were said to be arbitrary and tyran- 
nical. But the fact was, that the first six 
months of grace having been utterly un- 
employed, it was necessary they should 
take precautions that further time should 
not also be wasted. Nothing could be so 
unreasonable as to suppose that the com- 
missioners had any feeling of hostility to 
the baron de Bode’s claim. There were 
many other cases in which it was dubious, 
whether or not the property seized be- 
longed to British subjects. That was a 
difficulty that could not fail to arise from 
the confiscations of a revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Phillimore supported the motion. 
The fact was, that a sum of money had 
been given by the government of France 
to the government of England, for the re- 
payment of the losses which British sub- 
jects had suffered under the spoliations 
which had taken place in France during 
the revolution. The baron de Bode was 
a British subject, and therefore clearly 
entitled to a share of the money so in- 
trusted to the disposal of the British go- 
vernment. A large surplus was still in 
the hands of the commissioners, and he 
thought it particularly hard that the baron 
should be excluded from his share of it. 
The baron having been refused indemnifi- 
cation in this country, had applied to the 
French government, as a Frenchman, for 
indemnification out of the sums which had 
been set apart for the benefit of the emi- 
grants. He was told, that, as a British 
subject, he had no right to present his 
claim as a French emigrant; but that 
that was a difficulty easily got over, he 
being known to have been the proprietor 
of the property for which he claimed, and 
that property being in the limits of France. 
But that a difficulty impossible to over- 
come was, that the baron having availed 
himself of his birth-right, and claimed in- 
demnity as a British subject, under the 
convention of 1815, and having been ac- 
knowiedged by the French commissioners 
at that time as a creditor of France, and 
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his name in consequence having been re- 
gistered by the mixed commission, at 
Paris, as a British claimant, his claims 
were provided for and included in the 
funds created to discharge the claims of 
British subjects, and put at the disposal 
of the British government for that purpose; 
and that therefore he must seek redress 
from that government, as it could not be 
expected that France should pay the same 
debt twice over. Under such circum- 
stances, as the baron had been refused 
redress by both the English and French 
commissioners, he thought the House of 
Commons was bound to inquire into his 
case. 

Mr. Littleton said, that after the part 
which he had taken upon this question on 
a former occasion, he could not give a 
silent vote at present, because he felt he 
should not be doing justice to the baron 
de Bode if he did not state, that all the 
impressions which he had formerly enter- 
tained respecting the justice of his claim, 
existed in his mind unchanged. In May, 
1826, he had presented a petition to the 
House from the baron. The late Mr. 
Canning objected to any ulterior proceed- 
ings being founded upon the petition. 
In consequence of what transpired in the 
House of Commons upon that occasion, 
he advised the baron to present another 
memorial to the Treasury. Whilst that 
memorial was under consideration, he ad- 
vised the baron to submit his case to some 
gentleman in the profession. The baron, 
in consequence, submitted it to Mr. Shad- 
well; who gave his opinion in these 
words : — “ Though the evidence of the 
cession is not complete, I think the papers 
do satisfactorily make out, either that 
there was such a cession, or if there was 
not, then that the baron had such an in- 
terest in the property in 1793, that, if he 
had originally claimed in the alternative 
before the commissioners, his claim ought 
to have beenallowed. And, in my opinion, 
although his case has miscarried before 
the commissioners and upon the appeal, 
the baron is entitled, in the view of moral 
justice, to indemnification for the loss of 
his property, out of the fund placed by 
the French government at the disposal of 
the English commissioners, under the con- 
vention of 1818.” He thought that this 
opinion, given by a gentleman of Mr. 
Shadwell’s character, who would not, for 
any consideration, upon earth, have gone 
one inch beyond the fair merits of the 
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case, ought to have some weight with the 
House. 

The Attorney-general said, that if the 
baron de Bode had reason to complain of 
not having had able counsellors to state 
his case elsewhere, he had at least had 
an able counsellor to state it in that 
House, for he would freely confess that 
he had never heard any case better 
put by any person than the case of the 
petitioner had been put by the hon. 
member for Preston. He had read the 
papers of the petitioner with the utmost 
attention, and he felt that the complaint 
which he made against the commissioners 
came from him with a very bad grace, 
considering that he had known, for four 
or five years, the course which they had 
publicly declared their intention of pur- 
suing. They had given him all the time 
that was necessary to prepare his case ; 
they had received all the evidence which 
the baron had offered, and which was le- 
gally admissible ; and they had given him 
every opportunity that could be considered 
preliminary to a fair decision of his claims 
—The hon. member for Preston had ac- 
cused the commissioners of making a false 
statement, when they said, that the baron’s 
name was not included in the first list of 
claimants admitted by the French govern- 
ment. He contended, that the commis- 
sioners were perfectly correct, and that 
the baron’s name was no where to be found 
in that first list. He admitted that it 
would be a fraud to obtain a compensa- 
tion from the French government on the 
footing of the baron’s losses as a British 
subject, and then to turn round upon him 
and say, ‘“‘ You have not made out your 
losses, and we therefore will not admit 
your claim.” But no such fraud could be 
charged in this case upon the British go- 
vernment; since the statement in the 
baron’s petition that his name was in the 
first list of claimants was entirely without 
foundation. The petitioner said, he was 
entitled to claim for the confiscation of a 
property which he had acquired by cession 
from his father; and it was said that the 
opinion of Mr. Shadwell was in favour of 
that claim. Now, the opinion of Mr. 
Shadwell was given upon an alternative, 
that, if de Bode had not a claim by cession, 
he had, at ail events, a claim by descent. 
Now it was not a little extraordinary, that 
all those who argued this case before the 
Privy Council made no allusion whatever 
to this alternative right ; which seemed to 
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have been taken up whenall other grounds 
upon which the claim was founded had 
wholly failed. It was said, however, that 
the petitioner could bring further evidence ; 
but it ought to be recollected, that the 
fact of the cession of the property by his 
father to the baron, then a boy of fourteen 
years of age, was solely supported by the 
testimony of a few burghers of Soultz in 
Alsace ; that there was no deed produced ; 
and that lord Stowell, when the case came 
before the Privy Council, distinctly de- 
clared, that this was an evidence of a ces- 
sion of the property which the Privy 
Council could not receive. If there had 
been even two years’ further time given 
to the baron, it was therefore plain that 
he could not produce any further evidence, 
and his persisting in asserting this was 
clearly a protestatio contra factum. In 
his opinion, no wrong had been sustained 
by the baron de Bode which called for 
the interference of that House. No in- 
justice had been done him by the refusal 
of ample time to prove his case. There 
was no further evidence to be produced in 
support of his case which justified an in- 
quiry; and, as that inquiry must be re-- 
garded in no other light than as an appeal 
from the Privy Council, he could not see 
why they were to allow that appeal, when 
the case had been already fuily considered 
upon precisely the same evidence. With- 
out travelling through the other parts of 
the case, he was satisfied that he should 
have come to the same conclusion as that 
at which the eommissioners had arrived ; 
and, being strongly of opinion against the 
alternative, as well as against the heredi- 
tary claim, and that no case of delin- 
quency had been made out against the 
commissioners, he should vote against 
the motion. 

After a short reply from Mr. Stanley, 
the House divided: For the motion 54; 
Against it 91; Majority 37. 


Surpty or Water To THE MeErro- 
pouis.] Sir F. Burdett said, that in 
rising to introduce a motion on this sub- 
ject, he was sure the right hon. Secretary 
would concur with him as to the great 
importance of the question, and the ne- 
cessity which existed, considering the 
grievances suffered under the present sys- 
tem of supplying Water to the Metro- 
polis, for the introduction of some mea- 
sure to remedy the evil. As the right 
hon. gentleman was impressed with the 
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importance of the subject, it only remained 
for him (sir F. Burdett) to state the mode 
of proceeding which he proposed; and 
he might mention in the outset, that it was 
not liable to the objections which had 
been urged by the right hon. gentleman 
ona former occasion, when this subject 
was before the House. The facts of the 
case lay within a small compass, and were 
contained in the plain statement which he 
held in his hand, and which had emanated 
from the able Commissioners appointed by 
the Crown, who had so faithfully perform- 
ed their duty, and had _ so satisfactorily 
shewn that all the complaints were well- 
founded, and had also pointed out the re- 
medy. The hon. baronet here read an ex- 
tract from the report of the commissioners, 
in which they state, that after entering 
upon the duties which they had been ap- 
pointed to discharge, they received a letter 
from the Home Secretary, limiting their in- 
quiries, to thestate of the supply of Water to 
the Metropolis, and notifying to them, that 
the taking of surveys, &c. did not come 
within their powers. The commissioners 
certainly entertained, previous to the re- 
ceipt of this note, a different opinion as to 
the meaning of the commission under 
which they had been appointed ; and their 
idea on the subject was that entertained 
by every individual in the community at 
the time. The commissioners were ap- 
pointed not merely to ascertain a fact 
which was notorious to all; — namely, 
that the Water supplied to the Metropolis, 
under the present system, was of a filthy, 
impure, and unhealthy description ; but, 
to effect any good purpose, they should 
obviously have the power of pointing out 
the mode of remedying the evil complain- 
ed of. The hon. baronet read another ex- 
tract from the report, in which, after 
stating that under these circumstances 
they confined themselves to an examina- 
tion of the water in those parts of the 
Thames from which the metropolis is at 
present supplied, they proceed to express 
their opinion as to the filthy and impure 
nature of the water in those parts of the 
river. It was true that differences might 
exist amongst medical men as to the un- 
healthiness of this water, but the public 
were certainly entitled to other water than 
that of a dirty, filthy, and impure descrip- 
tion, while they paid the present high rates 
for the water with which they were sup- 
plied. The commissioners went on to re- 
matk, that a Select Committee of that 
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House had been formerly appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into this sub- 
ject; but they added, that they were re- 
stricted from acting upon the suggestions 
of that committee. Now, he could not 
perceive the necessity for such restriction. 
The committee in question had reported 
on the subject seven years ago; and that 
report had never been acted upon.—He 
now called on the right hon. gentleman to 
direct his attention to the necessity of 
forming an efficient committee which would 
fully investigate this important subject. 
All he wished to propose was, that the 
committee so formed should have referred 
to it the different petitions on this subject 
which had been laid on the table of the 
House. They contained complaints from 
various parts of the metropolis as to the 
state of the water ; and it would be for the 
committee to point out the most effectual 
remedy that could be adopted to meet the 
evil which was so loudly complained of. 
He did not mean to dwell at any length 
on the unwholesomeness of the water with 
which a great part of the metropolis was 
at present supplied; he would not enter 
into those nauseous details. If any gen- 
tleman doubted that much of the water 
with which this great city was supplied 
was not fit for human use, his doubts would 
be expelled by a reference to the evidence 
which had been given on this subject. 
When he had once read that evidence, he 
could not entertain any doubt on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Paris, an authority of great 
weight, spoke most decidedly as to the 
badness of the water. He considered it 
as extremely unhealthy, and as calculated 
to give rise to very serious disorders in- 
deed. He described it as containing much 
deleterious matter dissolved in the fluid, 
as well as a considerable quantity of in- 
dissoluble matter suspended in it. Dr. 
Paris then referred to an able pamphlet, 
entitled “‘ The Dolphin,” which had first 
called the attention of the public to this 
nuisance, and directed the public eye to- 
wards the proceedings of the Grand Junc- 
tion Company. In that pamphlet the 
water supplied to the metropolis by the 
Grand Junction Company was stated to 
be so filthy, as to render it disgusting to 
the imagination, ard its use destructive to 
health. Mr. Wright, the author of that 
pamphlet had devoted much time and paid 
great attention to the subject, and he had 
unquestionably made out a very strong 
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that pamphlet, the Grand Junction Com- 
pany were so exceedingly indignant at the 
exposure, that they threatened him with 
a prosecution ; but they afterwards wisely 
abandoned their intention. He had seen 
some of the persons connected with that 
Company, and when they announced 
their intention of not prosecuting Mr. 
Wright, he had observed, that they might 
do as they liked on that point, but that it 
would still be necessary to bring under 
the consideration of parliament the whole 
question of the Supply of Water to the 
Metropolis. He should merely advert to 
the evidence of Dr. Somerville, the phy- 
sician to Chelsea Hospital, which went to 
the same point, That evidence was so 
exceedingly disagreeable, that he would 
not read it; and if any gentleman felt 
inclined to peruse it, he feared it would 
be apt to turn his stomach. He thought, 
after what he had said, that there could 
be no doubt whatever of the existence of 
the evil complained of ; and if this was the 
case, no delay should be allowed in de- 
vising a remedy for that evil. The com- 
missioners who were appointed to proceed 
with this inquiry appeared, from the first, 
not to harbour a doubt that the complaints 
were just. The evils to which their 
attention was called, were principally 
two :—first of all was the monopoly, he 
would not say fraudulently obtained, by 
the Companies. Certainly, however, 
those parties procured from parliament 
the power which they possessed, under an 
idea that a competition, with respect to 
water, was to take place throughout the 
town ; but, instead of that, a monopoly of 
the most oppressive kind had been es- 
tablished. The Grand Junction Company 
had contrived to smuggle through patlia- 
ment, at a very late period of the session, 
a very objectionable measure. It passed 
through parliament, as a private bill; 
neither he nor his hon. colleague being 
apprised of its object. It was denominated 
“ An act for confirming certain articles of 
agreement,” &c.; and there was a clause 
appended to it which, considering that 
this affected to be a private bill, was of a 
very extraordinary nature. The clause 
ran thus—“ That this act shall be con- 
sidered as a public act, and shall be so 
taken and considered by all the judges,” 
&c. And what did this act do? It 
enabled the parties to increase their rates 
three hundred per cent. It was clear that 
the House never intended they should 
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have such a monstrous power; it was 
evident that the House never contemplated 
such a monopoly as they had established ; 
and the question then came to this, whe- 
ther there was no remedy for such an im- 
position? As the matter now stood, the 
public got a very bad article at a very dear 
price. It was not merely bad, but from 
the evidence, absolutely filthy and disgust- 
ing, and extremely detrimental to health, 
Were persons, he demanded, to be thus 
made to pay large sums annually, to be 
poisoned in this way?—to be poisoned 
not only every day, but every hour of 
their lives ? This being the case—the facts 
on which it rested having been established 
over and over again—it would, in his 
opinion, be necessary to give life and 
effect to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of that House of 1821, a com- 
mittee formed seven years ago, upon 
whose report no proceedings had been 
instituted. That committee complained, 
that in case of dispute, there was no 
fair tribunal to which} the aggrieved 
persons could apply. They were com- 
pelled to appeal—to whom? Why, to 
the interested parties themselves. With 
the report of the committee of 1821, the 
commissioners recently appointed, en- 
tirely agree. They only differed in this— 
that they stated the various complaints 
far more strongly. He should weary the 
House no more on this subject; but he 
must observe, with respect to the Grand 
Junction Company, that he believed more 
blame rested on that Company than on 
any other. That Company at first de- 
clared, that they would have reservoirs 
filled with water drawn from pure streams. 
They never had, however, any thing of the 
kind. On the contrary, they procured 
foul water from the Paddington Canal, 
and afterwards they made use of water 
even worse than that—water taken from the 
Dolphin, at the foot of Chelsea Hospital, 
close to the mouth of a great common 
sewer, which had excited so much public 
attention, and created such general disgust. 
This was the Company, too, thatintroduced 
into a bill, on almost the last day of the 
session of parliament, a clause enabling 
them to raise their charges three hundred 
per cent? Such a system might not, 
perhaps, much affect the rich man who 
could avail himself of his springs and 
pumps, but it was a serious evil to the 
poor man who had no such resources. 
He trusted, although so much time had 
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been lost, that the public would be bene- 
fitted by the labours of the commissioners. 
He sincerely hoped that a remedy would 
be struck out for these grievances, This 
was a great national subject. It was a 
subject which was considered of deep im- 
portance in the more early ages of the 
world; as was sufficiently proved by the 
magnificent remains of ancient aqueducts. 
But there was not wanting in modern 
times a stimulus to exertion, for the pur- 
pose of supplying pure and wholesome 
water to the metropolis, when they turned 
their eyes to Paris, and saw the water 
conveyed thither in abundance by the 
canal de l’Ourcq. The city of Edinburgh 
was supplied with excellent water from a 
distance of eight or ten miles—a project 
which was perfected under the direction 
of Mr. Rennie. Now, looking at all the 
circumstances, he thought it was the 
bounden duty of government, who ought 
to watch over the health of the people, to 
see that the town was plentifully supplied 
with good water. He trusted that the 
same feelings would not operate in this 
instance, as had operated in the case of 
sir Hugh Middleton; who, having brought 
a stream of good water so near the me- 
tropolis as Enfield, was unable to get any 
money advanced by parliament, or by the 
city of London, to enable him to complete 
his great project; when James Ist ad- 
vanced him 7,000/. out of his own pocket, 
and enabled him to complete that object, 
the benefits of which the public now 
enjoyed. So little sense and so little 
generosity, had those whom he thus essen- 
tially served, that he would have died in a 
gaol, but for the interference of James Ist. 
He wished that a plan for the conveyance 
of pure water to London should be com- 
pleted —a plan which was in progress, 
and would have been completed, if the 
commissioners had sat longer. A gentle- 
man under Mr. Telford, had made a sur- 
vey, in order to find out the best mode of 
supplying the metropolis with water. The 
individual he alluded to was Mr. James 
Mills; and he understood that the survey 
on which he had been engaged might be 
completed for 3007. It was a matter of 
much importance that he should be allowed 
the sum necessary for the completion of 
his survey. This sum he hoped the go- 
vernment would supply: and if it would 
not, he should, for so good an object, have 
great pleasure—he should even be proud 
-—in advancing it himself. That individual 
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was of opinion, that unless they went 
above where the tide flowed, it was im- 
possible to procure water without more or 
less of impurity. The river Colne had been 
mentioned as likely to afford a good sup- 
ply of water; but he understood the best 
mode would be to take the water from the 
river at Teddington, and to construct a 
reservoir for its reception on Wimbledon- 
common. This plan would interfere less 
than any other with the rights of private 
property, and water thus situated would 
receive such an impulse as would supply 
the lower parts of the town most amply 
with this essential necessary of life. This 
was a line not, he believed, of more than 
nine miles in extent, and he was informed 
it would require no public money to carry 
the project into execution, as there were 
numerous individuals ready to embark in 
it. The hon. baronet concluded by 
moving, ‘That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to take into Consideration the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by his Majesty to inquire into the present 
system of Supplying Water to the Me- 
tropolis, and to state if any, and what 
Remedies can be applied, to the many 
and great Grievances alleged to exist in 
the System.” 

Sir J. Yorke complained, that the hon. 
baronet had kept out of sight all other 
water companies but the Grand Junction, 
and on that he had certainly laid a heavy 
hand. The hon. baronet appeared to him 
to have taken an exaggerated view of the 
case, which he entirely attributed to the 
pamphlet he had quoted from. Notwith- 
standing his authorities, he was of opinion, 
that the House ought not to interfere, par- 
ticularly at so late a stage of the session. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he considered 
the great importance of the subject, as 
connected with the comfort, the feelings, 
and even the health, of the inhabitants of 
this metropolis. It was undoubtedly fit 
that the House should take cognizance of 
the manner in which the companies dis- 
charged the obligations they had taken on 
themselves under the authority of Parlia- 
ment. He was not opposed to an inquiry 
being instituted for that purpose ; but there 
was one point of the hon. baronet’s 
speech from which he totally dissented.— 
He had said, that the remedy lay with 
government, and that it was for them to 
meet the complaints of the public. Had 
the hon. baronet reflected on the expense 
which would be incurred by a compliance 


- 
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with his suggestion? In resisting the 
hon. baronet’s proposal, he was aware it 
might appear that he was undervaluing 
the importance of the question ; but it 
ought to be remembered that lighting the 
city was a subject of importance, as it 
tended to diminish crime ; that security 
against fire was no less important; and 
yet those matters were left entirely to _pri- 
vateenterprise. Roads, bridges, and the 
supply of markets, all of which were of 
consequence to tie public, were not di- 
rectly interfered with by government ;— 
and by a parity of reasoning he was con- 
vinced that it ought not to interpose in 
the present instance. The expense was, 
in itself, a material objection ; and he had 
no doubt but the supply would be ulti- 
mately less satisfactory, should the home 
department be obliged to undertake its su- 
perintendence. The construction of aque- 
ducts would cost millions of money, and 
should not be lightly undertaken, espe- 
cially as he considered that the unwhole- 
someness of the water was, in a measure, 
imaginary. The hon. baronet had said, 
that he could procure a plan by which sa- 
lubrious water from a high point of the 
river could be supplied to the metrepolis. 
Ifsuch a plan could be effected, indivi- 
duals would be found ready to undertake 
it, if it were likely to turn out a profit- 
able speculation. The commission ap- 
pointed by his predecessor was for the pur- 
pose of reporting on the supply of water 
to the metropolis—on its quantity and its 
quality. The commission had sat nearly 
six months, and had cost 800/. ; when he 
found it necessary to give them a hint, 
that it was time to give in the result of 
their analysis of the various cescrivtions 
of water, respecting which they were in- 
structed to inquire. But it was never in- 
tended, by the appointment of this com- 
mission, that government should take 
upon itself the business of supplying wa- 
ter to the metropolis. The taking of sur- 
veys had been recommended ; but before 
government sanctioned such a measure, 
an estimate of the expense should be fur- 
nished. Since the publication of the Re- 
port, a communication had been made to 
him from the Grand Junction Company, 
stating that they had it in contemplation to 
purchase 500 acres near Barnes, and that 
they proposed to convey water from 
Barnes ; or, if that was not high enough, 
they proposed even to bring it from Rich- 
mond or Teddington. As to the proposed 
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inquiry, he was anxious even to go farther 
than the hon. baronet ; he consented to 
the appointment with not merely a re- 
stricted, but with full powers. If the hon, 
baronet wished to lay the commencement 
of such an inquiry in the present session, 
he would not oppose it ; but as the hon, 
baronet did not bring forward the subject 
at an earlier period of the session, he 
would suggest, that the inquiry might be 
more effective if it were postponed until 
the next session. If then, on investiga- 
tion it should appear, that water was sup- 
plied from impure sources ; if bills were 
introduced late in the session, under titles 
which gave no correct notion of the enact- 
ments ; if exorbitant rates were levied ; 
these were abuses which should be cor- 
rected. He had now given his advice to 
the hon. baronet: he trusted he had satis- 
fied him that he was sensible of the impor- 
tance of the subject, and he would leave 
him to pursue whatever course he might 
think proper. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he would not trou- 
ble the House with many remarks after the 
satisfactory speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. Hehad consented to grant even 
more than was asked for by his hon. col- 
league, by consenting to a committee with 
the fullest powers of inquiry. The right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that if gross 
monopolies, the insalubriousness of the 
water, and other abuses were proved to 
exist, they should be corrected. Now, 
there was no doubt but that such abuses 
did exist to an alarming extent, and he 
hoped the committee about to be ap- 
pointed would be effectual for the removal 
of them. His constituents loudly com- 
plained of the present state of the supply 
of water, and they had a right to have 
that complaint attended to and redressed. 

Mr. Warburton said, that his attention 
had been calledtoa plan for filtering the 
water of the Thames, in the same manner 
that water was supplicd in Glasgow ; he 
thought it deserving of attention : it 
might be found preferable to that of 
bringing water in its natural state, even 
from the high point of the river that had 
been mentioned. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had misunderstood him in sup- 
posing that he wished government to in- 
terfere on the question. All that he 
wished was, that the House of Commons 
should take it up ; if this were done, there 
were many persons. ready to advance mo- 
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ney to set works on foot, by which whole- 
some water might beobtained. He would 
move, in lieu of his former motion, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 

uire into the present system of supplying 
Water to the Metropolis, including the Bo- 
rough of Southwark ; and into the amount 
of the rates paid by the inhabitants,”— 
Agreed to. 


= 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 3. 


Scotcn Smatt Nores Bruu.] The 
Duke of Wellington moved the second 
reading of this bill. He stated, that the 
object of it was, to carry into complete exe- 
cution the law of 1826; its intention 
being to prevent the circulation of Scotch 
bank notes under the value of 5/., within 
the kingdom of England. This measure 
came recommended to Parliament by two 
committees ; and those committees went 
so farasto say, that if the circulation of 
those notes in England could not be pre- 
vented, it would be better to put an end 
to their circulation in Scotland altogether, 
notwithstanding the inconveniences which 
would attend the impediment of such cir- 
culation. It was quite obvious, that if 
such circulation of 12. notes were to be 
permitted within thiscountry, it ought to 
be the circulation issued by bankers resid- 
ing in the north of England, and not in 
Scotland. It was obvious, that it was a 
hardship upon the people of England, who 
were under the necessity of receiving them 
if circulated, to be obliged to go and seek 
for their metallic value beyond the fron- 
tier. That was, however, not all; for 
they must not only go and seek for this 
metallic value from the Scotch banker, 
who was good security, but if that system 
was not prohibited, bank establishments 
would be set up in all parts of the fron- 
tier, for the purpose of circulating those 
notes within England ; and thus defeat- 
ing the object of the measure of 1826.— 
He did not found the necessity of this 
measure upon any theories. He did not 
found the measure of 1826 upon any such 
theories ; but he must say, that the expe- 
rience of the last few years had proved 
the falsity of another, which was stated in 
a former committee —he meant the theory, 
that all was safe, provided notes were con- 
vertible into gold. The experience of re- 
cent years had proved that theory not 
true, But that. experience had proved 
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likewise the truth of another theory— 
namely, that 1/. notes and gold sovereigns 
could not circulate in this country at the 
same time. If you are to have gold in 
circulation, you cannot have 1/. notes.— 
Under these circumstances, the measure of 
1826 was a proper measure to be adopted. 
It was contended by his noble friend, (the 
earl of Carnarvon) the other day, that the 
measure of 1826 had inflicted great evils 
on the country ; that the people had been 
thereby deprived of facilities of trade, and 
subjected to numerous other disadvan- 
tages ; but he had left out of the question 
all the evils which had flowed from the 
breaking of the banks. His noble friend 
had lost sight of the fact, that paper was 
but a fictitious capital ; and that it was 
the evils which it entailed that had obliged 
parliament to putit down. Why should 
they have recourse to paper, when there 
was no wantof capital, no want of cur- 
rency in England? That there was no 
want of capital, was proved by the state of 
the funds, and by the readiness to em- 
bark in any scheme, however distant the 
scene of its proposed operations, which 
promised to return any profit. Now this 
capital would be employed in this country, 
if that confidence existed ; which could 
only be induced by placing the currency 
on a secure foundation. It had been 
asked, if the measure ia question was good 
for England, why not extend it to Scct- 
land? But there was a great difference 
between the circumstances of the two 
countries. In the first place, the banks 
in Scotland were on a much more secure 
footing than those in England. In Scot- 
land, all the banks were a check on each 
individual establishment. The system had 
worked for the prosperity of that country, 
and he should be sorry to take it from it. 
But, then, could that establishment be so 
carried on in Scotland, if there were nota 
well-established metallic currency in Eng- 
land? If they could not procure gold, 
from time to time, from the Bank of Eng- 
land, they could not carry iton. Then, 
the only question that remained was, were 
there the means of executing the measure 
of 1826, of which he was now proposing the 
completion? It appeared, from the num- 
ber of stamps issued, that the quantity of 
1/. notes put into circulation in the four 
years, 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, was 
9,075,5002. Out ofthat sum 1,075,0002, 
circulated in Scotland, leaving in circula- 
tion in England 8,000,000 of 1/. notes, 
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Out of that sum it was calculated that 
one-fifth was kept in reserve. It was 
true, moreover, that one-fifth of the banks 
broke in 1825, and their notes must there- 
fore be taken to be out of circulation.— 
Adding, then, to that 2,500,000/., the 
amount withdrawn at that period, the sum 
not then in circulation amounted to 
5,700,0002. ; deducting which from 
8,000,000/., left 2,300,0002. at present in 
circulation. Nowa part of that sum must 
have been in circulation since 1822. This 
was the nearest approximation to the truth 
that could be arrived at. Now, then, 
what was the amount of the circulation 
of the country, besides the 1/. notes ?— 
It appeared, from the returns, that the 
Bank issued between the years 1821 and 
1828, 78,813,000 sovereigns, of which 
they had received back 50,447,000, leav- 
ing 28,366,000 still out. From August, 
1824, to December, 1825, there had been 
exported 6,000,000, leaving in circula- 
tion at that time about 20,000,000 of so- 
vereigns ; and since then there had been 
issued 2,300,000, making altogether, 
22,475,000 sovereigns now in circulation. 
In addition to that, there were 8,000,000/. 
of silver, 20,000,0002. of Bank of Eng- 
land notes of 5/. and upwards, and 
13,000,000/. of country bank notes of 5/. 
and upwards. So that, besides the lJ. 
notes, there were no less than 13,000,000/. 
of country bank notes in circulation in this 
country. Now, toshow the abundance of 
metallic currency whichexisted, there had 
been coined, since the commencement of 
1810, not less than 40,000,000/, in gold, 
and 10,000,000. in silver ; so that there 
was 50,000,000/, of metallic currency still 
in the country, except the 6,000,000/. 
which had been exported. Feeling, then, 
that the country possessed the means of 
obiaining a currency upon such a solid 
basis, he had no difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion, that they might safely 
adopt the measure now proposed. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he had no 
doubt of the resources of the country be- 
ing in the condition in which the noble 
duke had stated, but he wished they had 
been applied to a better purpose than car- 
rying into effect the bill of 1826. The 
resources of the country were equal to the 
measure, he doubted not, but they would 
be exhausted by applying them to that 
purpose. After fifteen years peace, the 
country was more burthened with debt 
than at.the termination of the war. 
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Though several taxes had been abolished, 
the taxation was positively greater now 
than at that period. He was not one of 
those who advocated the Bank restriction ; 
but, having gone on for so long a period, 
under a system, it was unjust to attempt 
to return to that obsolete practice. The 
noble duke had spoken of the Scotch one- 
pound notes, as though it would be better 
to put an end to them entirely, than let 
them circulate in England. He seemed 
to dread something from the Picts and 
Scots like an invasion; but his apprehen- 
sions were groundless. The discretion of 
our northern countrymen would suggest 
to them to take care of their own interest. 
The charter of the Bank of England had 
only four years to run; and, before that 
period had expired, something might be 
done advantageous to the country. The 
evils of the system were felt. Many coun- 
try bankers were withdrawing their five- 
pound notes, to enable them to meet the 
run to which they would be subjected. 
Among the agriculturists great inconve- 
niences had already arisen: in addition 
to what they had suffered from other 
causes, a diminution in the circulating me- 
dium was sensibly felt among that class. 
It had been said, that the panic and dis- 
tress of 1825 was attributable to the cir- 
culation of bank notes. Now, he did not 
believe that any diminution of bank notes 
would prevent the recurrence of such a 
crisis. Scotland had her one-pound notes; 
and yet she had not been visited with such 
acrisis. It was not, therefore, the want 
of a wholesome currency which occasioned 
panics of this description; and it was, 
therefore, not necessary to draw a cordon 
sanitaire round the frontiers of England. 
She did not require it at the periods to 
which he had alluded, and why should 
she require it now? Nothing could be 
nore absurd or unjust than to enact a law 
for the purpose of closing the Scotch mar- 
kets against the English farmer; which 
was, in point of fact, the effect of this bill. 
It was therefore inflicting a great local 
grievance. But, even admitting that the 
panic and distress of 1825 had been oc- 
casioned by excessive paper credit, the 
one-pound notes bore a very small propor- 
tion to other descriptions of paper. Even 
if there were an increase of three or four 
millions of small notes, there was also an 
increase of many millions in bills of ex- 
change and other paper securities. Then 
why wage war against the small notes, as 
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being the cause of all the mischief? But 
perhaps he should be told, that all paper 
security should be put down. Let their 
lordships do so: let them have no secu- 
rity but gold. But, if so, they would soon 
reduce the country to a state of absolute 
poverty. What would then become of 
credit? And, destroying credit, they 
would also put an end to all speculation, 
and to all trade, which could not be car- 
ried on without credit. But, of all de- 
scriptions of paper credit, the one-pound 
and two-pound notes were the most impo- 
tent to produce any great national crisis. 
A number of causes concurred to produce 
it, great in their united effect; but 
amongst them all, the small notes had the 
least to do with it. He again contended, 
therefore, that the small notes ought not 
to be suppressed. It would be easy to 
enter into an arrangement, allowing the 
Bank of England to issue one-pound notes 
during the four years for which their char- 
ter had yet to run, and leave the country 
notes as they were. The noble duke said, 
that a metallic was the safest, because the 
most certain, medium of circulation. But 
he was prepared to show that gold was 
liable to greater fluctuation than the notes 
which they were now so anxious to guard 
against. Gold was liable to be affected 
by the state of the exchanges with foreign 
countries ; but, if a few Scotch banks were 
the objects of a run, there was a general 
concurrence, on the part of the others, to 
take their notes, and so guard against any 
loss to the public. If, however, the noble 
duke conceived that fluctuations rendered 
credit unsafe, let him look to the national 
debt,—that enormous fictitious debt which, 
it seemed, was now to be paid off in capi- 
tal of gold, but which was more than this 
country could ever do. It might destroy 
us; but we never could annihilate it.—He 
called upon government, and parliament 
to look jts real situation in the face; and 
now, while peace continued, to guard 
against being involved in fresh difficulties. 
—As to this bill, he could not believe that 
there was any great danger of Scotch notes 
driving English gold out of circulation. 
It was the duty of the legislature to guard 
the standard, but not to make it the sole 
currency. The prosperity of the country 
was always diminished in proportion as its 
circulation was contracted; and its pros- 
perity increased as its circulation was ex- 
panded. On these grounds he deprecated 
this completion of the measure of 1826, 
VOL. XIX, 
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Lord Goderich said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction the speech of the noble 
duke, not only for the grounds on which 
he had rested the policy of the measure, 
but on account of his declaration of the 
unequivocal adherence of government to 
those principles on which the measure of 
1826 had been founded. The noble earl 
who had just sat down gave a decided pre- 
ference to paper over a metallic currency, 
and he would not even have paper con- 
vertible into gold. The noble earl had 
stated, that the measure of 1826 had been 
adopted in a hurry, and without due cau- 
tion. Now, hehad never said, that the 
one-pourd notes were the cause of the 
great convulsions which had then taken 
place; but the mischief was, that when 
convulsions did arise, the one-pound notes 
brought the great body of the public into 
jeopardy. The noble earl said, that they 
were a great convenience He knew they 
were, because they were the medium of 
the poor; but that was the very reason 
why they were the more dangerous, 
When panic arose, who were the crowd 
around the banker’s door? Was it not 
composed of poor people, of agricultural 
labourers, and they it was who broke the 
banks. Thus, though the small notes 
were not the cause of the convulsion, yet, 
when it took place, they were the means 
of inflicting misery upon the poor. The 
measure of 1826 was founded on a prac- 
tical proof of the mischief. He therefore 
did not think that, in taking this course, 
they were acting under a delusion; nei- 
ther did he believe that this country was 
in so crippled a condition, that if a foreign 
power threatened us, we should be obliged 
to bow our heads in shameful humility. 
From what he had seen of the resources 
of the country, he did not think there 
was a nation in the world whose power 
and means were less shaken than those of 
England. As to the bill itself, he thought 
it absolutely necessary; because he con- 
ceived it would be unfair if the English 
banker was not allowed to issue his notes, 
while, in his own immediate circle, he 
was met by the Scotch notes. 

Lord Redesdale defended the Bank re- 
striction act of 1797, which was founded 
on the principle of retaining a supply of 
metallic currency within the country. It 
arose out of the most extraordinary event 
that ever occurred in the world. He meant 
the French Revolution. What was the 
— that revolution? It was, that the 
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French nation confiscated to the use of 
government three-fourths of the property 
of the country, real and personal: they 
put an end to trade; and they also called 
out the whole of the population, who 
were capable of bearing arms. They at 
that time contemplated the conquest of 
Europe. And, what were the pecuniary 
means theyemployed? Why, they issued 
Jarge quantities of assignats: but that 
species of paper did not answer, and their 
object then was, to withdraw from every 
country all the bullion that could be pro- 
cured. They set about the attainment 
of that end in a very efficient manner. 
They purchased bills on this country 
at any price: for these they got Bank 
notes, which they ultimately changed 
for bullion. By this means they soon 
abstracted from the Bank almost every 
piece of gold it had, and they pursued 
the same course with other countries; 
so that bullion could not flow into England, 
as itotherwise would have done. To keep, 
therefore, a supply of bullion in the coun- 
try, the Restriction-act was passed; if 
that measure had not been adopted, it 
would have been impossible to have 
earried on the war. So far, therefore, 
from its being a measure of which he was 
ashamed, he should always glory in it as 
a great political measure. In the last ses- 
sion, he had introduced a bill for the regu- 
lation of banks; and he was convinced 
that if all bankers were compelled, once 
a year, to strike a balance sheet,—as, in- 
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serve. He did not think that the argu. 
ments adduced by the noble duke, and by 
the noble viscount, had gone far enough 
to show the necessity of this measure, 
This was an alteration from one extreme 
to another ; and though the arguments of 
those two noble lords might be sufficient 
to prove that some alteration in the sys- 
tem was necessary, they by no means sa- 
tisfied him of the propriety of thus sud- 
denly hastening from one extreme to an- 
other. The noble viscount had told them 
much about the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. From what he had said, the in- 
ference was, that there was no depreciation 
from 1797 to 1808; or, in other words, 
that for ten years, whilst there was an im- 
mense circulation of one-pound and two- 
pound notes, there was no depreciation, 
If that were the case, then he could not 
conceive why a continuation of a circula- 
tion of a similar nature might not be ad- 
mitted now with equal security. If his 
anxiety on this subject was at all dimi- 
nished, it arose from the confidence he 
reposed in the government of the noble 
duke. If any of the anticipated evils 
really threatened the country, he did not 
doubt that the noble duke, with his wonted 
zeal and vigour, would step forward with 
a remedy. 

Lord Calthorpe said, he could not but 
consider the bill as the inevitable result of 
that passed in 1826. In point of fact, 


‘the bill agreed to in that year implied 


‘that it would be followed by such an act 


deed, all careful bankers did,—there would | 


be but very few failures amongst that class 
of people. If they looked through the 
history of banks, they would find almost 
universally that failures were owing to one 
of two causes—either extreme inattention 
to business, or fraud committed by one or 
more of the parties. It was therefore of 
the utmost importance, that they should 
frame some means of compelling partners 
to give an account of all partnership deal- 
ings, at least once in a year. If they put 
all banks under regulation, so as to com- 
pel their aceounts to be regularly balanced 
every year, and any thing like fraud were 
orem it were punished criminally, 

e believed they would find very few banks 
failing. In conclusion, the learned lord 


expressed his entire concurrence in the 
bill. 

The Marquis of Bute considered this 
measure as one that would inflict great 
distress on those whom it was intended to 


as the present. If such a measure was 
necessary, that necessity arose from the 
fact of parliament having determined to 
apply to the banking establishments of 
Scotland a different rule to that which it 


‘had already applied to the banking esta- 
_blishments of England. While he admit- 





ted the necessity of the present measure, 
he could not admit of the necessity or ex- 
pediency of keeping up that distinction 
between Scotland and this country, of 
which he had just spoken. The continu- 
ance of that distinction did not appear to 
have been contemplated by the adminis- 
tration of 1826; for it originally made no 
part of the bill passed at that period. 
They had intended by that bill to put a 
stop to the circulation of one-pound notes 
both in England and Scotland. Owing, 


_however, to the opposition which was 


raised in Scotland, and by the Scotch re- 
presentatives in parliament, against that 
portion of the bill which went to put an 
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end to the circulation of one-pound notes 
in Scotland, it was abandoned. Thus it 
appeared, that the portion of the measure 
which had been submitted to inquiry was 
not persisted in; and there were grounds 
afforded for the inference, that if the bank- 
ing establishments of England had had a 
similar opportunity of resisting the portion 
of the bill which related exclusively to 
this country, the measure would have been | 
abandoned, There was so much informa- | 

| 

| 





tion required to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the currency question, that he was 
not disposed to hazard a decided opinion 
on the subject. He would recommend, | 
however, that this question should be 
submitted to further investigation. He | 
was by no means insensible to the incon- | 
veniences which might arise from the ope- | 
ration of this bill; yet, under all the cir- | 
cumstances, he (the marquis of B.) did | 
not see how parliament could have taken | 
a different part. | 

Earl Ferrers wished to know by what | 
mode the government proposed to pay a | 
paper debt in a metallic currency ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he ait 


not mean to be understood as expressing 
an unqualified approbation of the bill of 
1826. A variety of reasons, and, in his 
opinion, good reasons, had influenced the 
decision that it should not extend to Scot- 
land. As to the question of the noble 
earl, all he would reply was, that whether 
in specie or in paper, he hoped this coun- 
try would perform all her engagements to 
the public creditor. 
The bill was read asecond time. 
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Union with IreLanp—Conpvuct 
oF THE Roman Catuotics.| Mr. Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald rose to submit the motion 
of which he had given notice, for the pro- 
duction of the correspondence between 
the English and Irish governments at the 
time of the Union, on the Conduct of the 
Roman Catholics. He did not seek for 
the opportunity of making a long speech 
on the general question—that would be 
bad taste; but the serious motives which 
induced him to abstain from going into 
other parts of that subject, were, that a 
case involving the character and consist- 
ency of eminent men now no more, should 
be made the subject of a separate discus- 
sion, and not be mixed up with matters 
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which, however connected with it in ano- 
ther shape, formed no part of it in the 
way in which he proposed to submit it to 
the House. It was important to the cha- 
racters of men who had filled high sta- 
tions in the government of the country, 
that the question should be set at rest one 
way or the other. After the observation 
made by the right hon. Secretary opposite 
on aformer evening, it was rendered ne- 
cessary for him (Mr. Fitzgerald) to bring 


| forward proofs in support of the statement 
| he had made on the subject of a pledge 


given to the Catholics of Ireland at the 
time ofthe Union. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that he denied that any 
pledge had been given by Mr. Pitt, lord 
Castlereagh, or lord Cornwallis, that the 
emancipation of the Catholics would be 
forwarded by the Union of Ireland. When 
he (Mr. Peel) used the word “ pledge,” 
he did not mean a written agreement, but 
an engagement, in the sense in which it 
would be understood by honourable men. 
This was a candid interpretation of the 
word pledge, as he (Mr. F.) had used it ; 
but it was a denial of the fact for which 
he contended ; and therefore he felt bound 
to establish it by proof. Mr. Pitt, in in- 
troducing the subject of the Union, ia 
1799, pointed out the circumstances 
which forced the subject on their atten- 
tion. These were—the internal distrac- 
tion of Ireland—the struggles between the 
sects—and the facility which those strug- 
gles opposed to the introduction of Jaco- 
binism, and the effect it would have in 
operating the separation of the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Pitt was well aware of the sys- 
tem which was then in existence in Ire- 
land. He found that Dissenters of all 
descriptions, Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics, were excluded from the privileges of 
the constitution. He found the whole 
power of the country monopolized by a 
very small minority, who were called the 
Protestant Ascendancy. He considered 
this too narrow a basis on which to rest 
for the security of the country, and he 
therefore thought that the state of things 
required a union of the two kingdoms.— 
Now, Mr. Pitt, in introducing that ques- 
tion to the British parliament, had so ably 
and so forcibly conveyed his opinions on 
that subject, that he should be doing in- 
justice to his case, if hedid not quote the 
passage, and this was the more necessary, 
as it was not quoted in the former debate. 
Adverting to the opinion of Mr, Fox, who 
3F2 
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had opposed the measure, but who ad- 
mitted the necessity of preserving the 
strictest union between the two countries, 
Mr. Pitt said, “I most cordially agree 
with him in that opinion but I then stated, 
that I do not barely wish for the mainte- 
nance of that connexion, as tending to add 
to the general strength of the empire, but 
I wish for the maintenance of it with a 
peculiar regard to the local interests of 
freland; with a regard to every thing 
that can give to Ireland its due weight 
and importance, as a great member of 
the empire. I wish for it with a view 
of giving it a full participation of all 
those blessings which this country so 
eminently enjoys.” Could there be a 
doubt, as to what was meant by “a full 
participation of all those blessings which 
this country enjoys?” Could there be a 
doubt that it had reference to the arrange- 
ment of religious differences in that coun- 
try? He would read one or two other 
extracts, which he considered more deci- 
sive as to the point. The very knowledge 
that such sentiments were entertained by 
Mr. Pitt must have been sufficient to im- 
press upon the Catholics a confident belief 
that emancipation was to be a consequence 
of the Union. “ But, if struggles of this 
sort may and must return again; if the 
worst dangers are those which are yet to 
come, dangers which may be greater from 
being more disguised; if those situations 
may arise when the same means of relief 
are not in our power, what is the remedy 
that reason and policy point out? It is 
to identify them with us; it is to make 
them a part of the same community, by 
giving them a full share of those accumu- 
lated blessings which are diffused through- 
out Great Britain ; it is, in a word, to give 
them a full participation of the wealth, 
the power, and the stability of the British 
empire. If, then, this measure comesrecom- 
mended not only by the obvious defects of 
the system which now exists, but it has 
also the recommendation of increasing the 
general power of the empire, and of guard- 
ing against future danger from the common 
enemy, we are next to consider it as to its 
effects upon the internal condition of 
Ireland.” — ‘I know that the interests of 
the two countries must be taken together, 
and that a man cannot speak as a true 
Englishman, unless he speaks as a 
true Irishman, nor as a true _ Irish- 
man unless he speaks as a true English- 
man; but if it were possible to separate 
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them, and I could consider myself as ad- 
dressing you, not as interested for the 
empire at large, but for Ireland alone, 
I should say, that it would be indispensably 
necessary, for the sake of that country, to 
compose its present distractions by the 
adoption of another system—I should say, 
that the establishment of an Imperial 
Legislature was the only means of healing 
its wounds and of restoring 'tto tranquillity,” 
—‘ Among the great and known defects of 
Ireland, one of the most prominent features 
is, its want of industry and capital; how 
are those wants to be supplied, but by 
blending more closely with Ireland the 
industry and the capital of this country ? 
But, above all, in the great leading dis- 
tinction between the people of Ireland 
(I mean their religious distinctions), what 
is their situation? The Protestant feels 
that the claims of the Catholics threaten 
the existence of the Protestant Ascen- 
dancy ; while, on the other hand, the great 
body of Catholics feel the establishment of 
the National Church, and their exclusion 
from the exercise of certain rights and 
privileges, a grievance. Between the two, 
it becomes a matter of difficulty in the 
minds of many persons, whether it would 
be better to listen only to the fears of the 
former, or to grant the claims of the 
latter. I am well aware that the subject 
of religious distinction is a dangerous 
and delicate topic, especially when ap- 
plied to a country such as Ireland, the 
situation of which is different in this re- 
spect from that of every other. Where 
the established religion of the State is the 
same as the general religion of the empire, 
and where the property of the country is 
in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of persons professing that es- 
tablished religion, while the religion of a 
great majority of the people is different, it 
is not easy to say, on general principles, 
what system of church establishment in 
such a country would be free from diffi- 
culty and inconvenience. By many [| . 
know it will be contended, that the re- 
ligion professed by the majority of the 
people would, at least, be entitled to an 
equality of privileges. I have heard such 
an argument urged in this House; but 
those who apply it without qualification to 
the case of Ireland, forget surely the 
principles on which English interest and 
English connexion has been established in 
that country, and on which its present 
legislature is formed, No man can say, 
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that, in the present state of things, and 
while Ireland remains a separate kingdom, 
full concessions could be made to the Ca- 
tholics without endangering the State, 
and shaking the Constitution of Ireland 
to its centre.” This memorable speech of 
Mr. Pitt, was printed by the king’s printer, 
and circulated all over Ireland, with the 
view of allaying the discontents that pre- 
vailed there. It was found that, if the 
Protestants of Ireland held out against 
the measure, the Union could never be 
carried; and, as the Protestants were 
adverse to concession to the Catholics, no 
distinct and positive pledge was given to 
the latter body, though there could be 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Pitt intended 
to grant their claims. Lord Cornwallis 
arrived in Ireland in the midst of the 
Rebellion, and possessed the entire con- 
fidence of the king. He arrived for the 
purpose of putting an end to the horrors 
that had too long desolated the country. 
The objéct of lord Cornwallis was to put 
an end to martial law and military execu- 
tions; but he found himself thwarted by 
the same faction that had before thwarted 
lord Fitzwilliam and sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie. Upon that occasion, lord Castle- 
reagh told him (Mr. F.), that lord Corn- 
wallis, finding himself opposed in every 
instance, intended to leave Ireland, and 
that it was contemplated by a faction in 
and out of office to follow up the de- 
parture of the Lord-lieutenant by a pro- 
ag for the re-enactment of the Penal- 
aws against the Catholics. At the same 
time he called upon him (Mr. F.) to assist 
him in supporting the king’s prerogative, 
as far as hecould. This he had done to the 
utmost of his power, while lord Castlereagh 
stood up in his place in parliament for 
that purpose. The consequence was, that 
the desired end was attained, and the 
faction which before had been so insolent 
to lord Cornwallis became meek and ob- 
sequious. He read a number of letters 
and other documents, and assumed from 
them, that Mr. Pitt, lord Cornwallis, the 
duke of Portland, and lord Castlereagh, 
at the time of the Union, and subse- 
quently, intended that the emancipation 
of the Catholics, with some securities for 
the Protestants, would follow the measure 
of the Union. He then moved for ‘“* Copies 
or Extracts of all Correspondence between 
the British and Irish governments on the 
conduct of the Roman Catholics, and of 
Communications with them at the period 
of the Union.” 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should con- 
fine himself strictly to the question before 
the House ; namely, whether the high 
official persons alluded to had given such 
a pledge to support the claims of the Ca- 
tholics as must bind their successors to 
the adoption of the line of conduct to 
which they had so pledged themselves.— 
He should not deny that Mr. Pitt had 
been all along favourable to the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, but only with the 
proviso that such securities should be 
given, as would render the admission of 
their claims secure in the eyes of their 
Protestant fellow-citizens. It was clear 
that Mr. Pitt thought the admission of the 
Catholic claims would greatly tend to set- 
tle the Union, and facilitate the measures of 
government in that country. The question 
was,whetherMr. Pitt,orthose in the adminis- 
tration of affairs under him, had given that 
sort of pledge which amounted to an 
understanding, that in the event of the 
Union with Ireland being carried, the 
claims of the Catholics to political power 
should be conceded. He would broadly 
deny that sucha pledge had ever been 
given. And this he would do on the 
strength of documents which were acces- 
sible to all. The right hon. gentleman 
had alluded to the assurances of Mr. Pitt, 
lord Cornwallis, and lord Castlereagh, on 
whom he placed, it seemed, great reliance. 
It was clear that both the former were fa- 
vourable to Catholic emancipation. In 
consequence of being thwarted in this in- 
stance, Mr. Pitt evinced his sincerity by 
resigning. Ofthe then Viceroy of Ireland, 
the marquis Cornwallis, he had never 
ceased to admire the integrity, simplicity, 
and manliness of that nobleman, through- 
out thisand other parts of his patriotic 
career. As to the conduct or professions 
of that nobleman, he would deny that he 
had ever been instrumental in creating the 
impression that such a pledge had been 
given by the members of the English or 
Irish governments. No persons could pos- 
sibly give better authority or evidence on 
the subject than those who were the pro- 
minent political parties in the arrange- 
ment. Would it not be fair to infer, that 
had Mr. Pitt so far pledged himself to the 
Catholic body, he would, in his letter to 
the king in 1801, previously to his re- 
signation, avowedly because he would not 
bring forward the question of emancipa- 
tion with the authority of government, 
haye said, “I feel obliged to resign my 
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place in your majesty’s council, because 


the obligations of good faith will, in my | 
opinion, be violated unless the question is | 


conceded.” No such sentiment, however, 
escaped from him in that letter. 
after the Union Mr. Pitt retired from of- 
fice; and in doing so it was impossible to 
deny that he gave a conclusive proof of the 
value which he set upon the settlement of 
the Catholic question. In 1805, Mr. 


Pitt returned to office, and in that year_ 


the Catholic question was again discussed. 
He would beg the House to attend to the 
speeches which were delivered on that oc- 
casion, one of which he should never for- 


get, for he happened to have heard it.— | 


He never heard a speech which made a 
greater impression on hismind, than that 
delivered by Mr. Fox during that debate. 
Both Mr. Fox and Mr. Grattan were inti- 
mately acquainted with all the arrange- 
ments which preceded and accompanied 
the Union. But did Mr. Grattan, in the 


debate of 1805, charge Mr. Pitt with a. 


breach of faith, in returning to office with- 
out having settled the Catholic question ? 


If pledges had been given, would he not | 
have called on Mr. Pitt to fulfil those» 


pledges ? But, what were the expressions 
of Mr. Pitt himself in 1805? They 
showed simply that he was still favour- 
able to the question; but they demon- 
strated that he never gave any pledge.— 
The right hon. gentleman then read an 
extract from Mr, Pitt’s speech in 1805, 
where he said that he had been against the 
Catholic question before the Union, but 
that after that measure had been com- 
pleted, he was in favour of the question ; 
but he denied that he had given any dis- 
tinct pledge to the Catholics that their 
question should be carried ; but he ad- 
mitted stating that the justice and volicy 
of making concessions were more likely 
to be made apparent in a parliament of 
the United Kingdom, than in that of Ire- 
land. ‘“ I come, then,” concluded Mr. 
P tt, ** to the discussion of this question 
perfectly free and unfettered.” Such was 
the language of Mr. Pitt in 1805. If, 
then, he placed, with the right hon. gen- 
tleman, confidence in the character of 
Mr. Pitt for sincerity, he could not but 


deny the assertion, that Mr. Pitt ever gave | 
Again, the lan- | 


pledges on this question. 
guage of Mr. Fox on the same occasion 
was material. ‘“ I have been told,” said 
Mr. Fox, “ that no promise was made to 
the Catholics, and I believe it ; for no 


Shortly | 
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| minister could pledge himself to do that 
which parliament alone could effect.”— 
He now came to an individual who was 
placed in as delicate and trying a situation 
as Mr. Pitt—he meant lord Cornwallis. — 
The right hon. gentleman had said, he 
admitted that lord Cornwallis and Mr, 
Pitt could not enter into any open discus- 
sion of the question with the Irish parlia- 
ment ; for being a parliament so entirely 
Protestant, it was impossible not to see, 
that if they thought the Catholic question 
had a better chance of being carried by 
‘an united parliament, they would not have 
/ consented to the Union. Now, if that 
were the case, did it not strike every per- 
son, that it must have been an extremely 

difficult thing for the minister to authorise 

the Viceroy to make a declaration to the 

Catholics, and yet thatthat communication 

should be kept secret from the members of 

the Protestant parliament. The right 
hon. gentleman had said that lord Corn- 
wallis had stated to Mr. Plowden, that 
the ministers of 1800 never gave a pledge 
that they would not return to office unless 
the Catholic question was carried. But 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to the correspondence between 
lord Castlereagh and lord Cornwallis.— 
The right hon. gentleman then read the 
letter of lord Castlereagh, on March 3, 
1801, and concluded by saying, that it 
was evidently lord Cornwallis’s opinion, 
that no pledge had been given. The only 
other authority to which he would refer, 
was that of lord Castlereagh, certainly the 
most material instrument in carrying the 
Union. Lord Castlereagh, on May 25, 
1810, in the face of the country, and in 
the presence of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, used this language :—‘‘ He was 
under the necessity of again noticing in- 
sinuations such as had been too often 
falsely and ignorantly made, that pledges 
were given ; he considered that the prac- 
tice of representing that breaches of faith 
had been committed, tended to excite a 
strong sense of suffering. It was singular 
that if pledges were given, none of the 
parties to whom they were addressed, 
should come forward to claim their execu- 
tion. He could take it upon him to as- 
sert for himself, and for those who be- 
longed to the government at the time, that 
no pledges had been given. At the same 
_time the Catholics very naturally formed 

expectations from the general language 
| held out to them, and particularly from 
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what was repeatedly told them, that their 
question would be in a better condition 
for a satisfactory settlement before the 
united parliament, than before the then 

arliament of Ireland.” Such was the 
Fasrtnge of lord Castlereagh. The right 
hon. gentleman had spoken of a letter, 
which, if he could get possession of, it 
was allhe wanted. Now, he had no diffi- 
culty in saying, that if the motion was 
carried, he could produce no such letter 
of Mr. Dundas. 1t was not written in his 
capacity of minister. It was a letter con- 
veying the opinion of Mr. Dundas, and 
stating what course he should pursue; but 
there was no record of it in the Home Of- 
fice, the Castle of Dublin, or the Colonial 
Office. He must say, that in relying on 
reports of parliamentary speeches, and 
upon public declarations of official men, 
the right hon. gentleman had laid no foun- 
dation for the production of the private and 
confidential correspondence of ministers. 
Should the motion be agreed to, he should 
certainly feel it his duty to comply with 
it; but it would be with extreme reluc- 
tance, for several reasons. The chief ob- 
ject in calling for the papers was, to sa- 
tisfy the House as to the course taken by 
the Roman Catholics with respect to the 
Union. It would be impossible, from the 
state in which the parties were, to present 
extracts of the correspondence without 
mixing up party politics. The letters were 
written in a moment of excitement, when 
the parties spoke of each other in terms 
in which they would not now do. He 
was sure he could satisfy the right hon. 
gentleman, that nothing could be so in- 
convenient and unwise, as to revive the 
excitement of that period. These were 
the grounds on which he opposed the mo- 
tion. He had avoided all topics of an ir- 
ritating nature. He had attempted to 
State the grounds on which he differed 
from the right hon. gentleman, only by re- 
ference to those authorities to which every 
man had access. He had stated as much 
as possible respecting the expectations 
said to be held out to the Roman Catho- 
lics at the time of the Union, for the pur- 
pose of rescuing from obloquy the charac- 
ters of three such men as Mr, Pitt, lord 
Cornwallis, and lord Castlereagh; and he 
thought he had proved that no pledges had 
been given by them, and subsequently 
broken, that could be deemed obligatory 
on an honourable mind. 

Mr, O’Brien expressed his alarm at the 


Conduct of the Roman Catholics. 
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present state of Ireland, and said he 
should feel more alarmed than he was, if 
he did not conceive that his majesty’s go- 
vernment would speedily be obliged to 
find a remedy for this state of things, 
At present the only political expedient 
they had found to reconcile an exasperated 
people was to heap on them impotent re- 
proaches. Their policy was the scorn of 
[reland and the derision of Europe. The 
great question at issue was, whether the 
Catholics should obtain emancipation, or 
the two countries be disunited? The 
Catholics would shew themselves un- 
worthy of receiving the rights they asked, 
if they ceased to demand them. He 
wished to see them succeed, and for this 
reason he had become a member of the 
Catholic Association. Whatever influence 
his name and character could command 
in Ireland should be used to promote the 
cause of the Catholics. 

Earl Jermyn rose to support the motion. 
The question was whether any expectation 
had been held out to the Catholics at the 
time of the Union, and whether their con- 
duct had been influenced by such expecta- 
tion? He would say, that each of the 
three orders, the clergy, the nobility and 
gentry, and the lower classes had received 
inducements from Mr. Pitt to support the 
Union. He had held out to the higher 
ranks the prospect of getting into parlia- 
ment, to the lower the idea of some effectual 
measure of relief, and to the clergy that 
of a competent provision, provided they 
would assist in carrying the measure. 

Mr. Spring Rice rejoiced that his right 
hon. friend had brought forward the mo- 
tion, for he could not help thinking that 
he had obtained much from the right hon. 
Secretary, who, though he‘did not agree to 
the motion, had opposed it upon grounds 
which confirmed much of what his right 
hon. friend had stated. His right hon. 
friend had never said, that a direct pledge 
was given to the Catholics at the time of 
the Union. But he had said, and the 
point was conceded to him, that an ex- 
pectation was held out from the highest 
quarter, that the question would be brought 
nearer to a favourable decision, if the 
Union was carried ; and that the Catholics 
had supported it on that understanding. 
As for the allusion made to Mr. Grattan, 
he was the last man who could have had 
any cognizance of what passed between 
Mr. Pitt and the Roman Catholics. At 
the time, he was the avowed enemy of the 
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Union and the government, and therefore 
could not expect to be made acquainted 
with any of their arrangements. Having 
said thus much, he would advise his right 
non. friend not to press the motion. 

The motion was withdrawn. 





re 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Orpwance Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he rose for the 
purpose of moving the Ordnance Es- 
timates, and, in doing so, he did not think 
it necessary for him to go into any length- 
ened explanation. The voluminous report 
of the Finance Committee was a sufficient 
explanation of the delay that had occurred ; 
seeing that it was considered desirable to 
have that report on the table, in which the 
Ordnance department was examined, pre- 
vious to bringing forward the Estimates. 
The expenditure of the Ordnance for the 
year 1828 amounted to 1,785,196/. ; from 
which was to be deducted credits given to 
the public to the amount of 220,000/., 
making the total 1,565,196/. Now, this 
amount shewed a reduction of 82,7761., 
as compared with the preceding year. The 
decrease arose from a saving in the repairs 
of English, Irish, and foreign barracks of 
82,8897. To this was to be added 29,890/. 
on account of military stores, making a 
total of 112,7797. However, this diminu- 
tion, as far as the repairs of barracks were 
concerned, was no actual saving, but only 
a postponement of the expense of repairs till 
the next year. With respect to the saving 
in the military store branch, of 29,8901., 
that would be ina great degree permanent, 
for it related to the article of iron bed- 
steads. The effective charge of the 
Ordnance branch for 1828, exclusive of 
sea service, was 841,771/. In 1815, the 
last year of the war, it amounted to 
3,835,425/. So that in this department, 
a reduction had been effected of nearly 
three millions. It should also be re- 
marked, that in this department the ex- 
penditure of 1828 was 201,000J. less than 
in 1820; and a million sterling had been 
saved in the last nine years, in the 
Ordnance branch alone. But if we took 


into account the departments consolidated 
with the Ordnance, the diminution would 
appear still greater ; for in 1820, the ex- 
penditure was 2,220,149/. ; 
1,785,0961. ; 


in 
making a reduction 


1828, 
of: 
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434,9511. As a measure of economy, 
then, the consolidation that had taken 
place in this department, was proved to be 
effectual.—_The Ordnance department was 
the great dépét of military stores. The 
expense of this department depended 
upon the wants of other departments ; 
and an increased expense had taken place, 
by reason of the extension of our colonies, 
our fleets, and armies. Of all depart- 
ments, the Ordnance was that which was 
of the slowest growth; and if once im- 
paired or put down, it would be the most 
difficult to reorganise. The average ex- 
pense of the last five years had been 
1,940,0007. — 2,000,000/. of old stores, 
savings, rents, &c., were credited to the 
public since 1817, in diminution of the 
votes. With respect to the military part 
of the Ordnance, in his opinion it had 
been reduced as low as it could. The 
proportion of artillery in the field, to the 
number of the army, was less in the British 
than in any continental service; it had 
one gun to every five hundred men—the 
French, one to every three hundred—and 
so with respect to the troops of Germany, 
In time of war, we had one artillery-man 
to every nine soldiers of the line; and in 
peace the number had been reduced, till 
the proportion was one to every fourteen 
of the line. In the- Civil Departments 
transferred to the Ordnance, the reduc- 
tion amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
four clerks, and the salary saved thereby 
to 47,0001. With regard to the stations 
kept up by the Ordnance, the number did 
not exceed by more than two or three, 
those kept up in 1792. This was exclu- 
sively of Ireland and the colonies; the 
stations in which were, at that time, under 
separate heads of expenditure. He next 
came to the Artillery Superannuations. 
The non-effective of the artillery was at 
the highest in 1820, when the expense 
amounted to 333,584/.; which, in 1828, 
was 306,483/., making a reduction of 
about 30,0007. The superannuations had 
now reached their maximum ; the number 
of pensioners, in 1820, was nine thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty four ; in 
1828, eleven thousand, two hundred and 
sixty-nine. The deaths in the last five years 
were nine hundred and seventy, forming 
an average of one hundred and seventy 
four annually. The number of men pen- 
sioned from the regiments of artillery 
averaged one hundred and eighty ; conse- 
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‘quently, the decrease was fourteen a year. 
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The increase arose from the number of 
registered men put on the pension list. 
In civil superannuations the Ordnance de- 
partment had past its maximum. In 1822 
the expenditure was 51,552/.; while the 
average of the last four years was only 
45,000/.—He next came to the Barrack 
department. In the whole of England 
and Ireland, the accommodation for troops 
in time of war was for two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand men: in peace it was 
only necessary to accommodate eighty-nine 
thousand. By the reduction that had 
taken place in the Irish Barrack depart- 
ment, 38,000/. a year was saved. He 
now approached a part of the subject which 
he contemplated with considerable appre- 
hension. He alluded to some of the re- 
commendations of the Finance Committee, 
with respect to certain reductions in the 
Ordnance department. He was one of the 
last who would set up his individual opi- 
nion in opposition to what had been re- 
commended by a committee of that House ; 
but he could not help thinking that the 
committee had been a little too severe on 
the Ordnance department. The Finance 
Committee had stated, that the Board of 
Ordnance had performed their duty with 
zeal and spirit, and they bore testimony to 
the great exertions which had been made 
by the duke of Wellington. Whilst the 
recommendation of the committee would 
be assented to by government as far as the 
reduction of the salary of the clerk of the 
Ordnance and the Surveyor-general, there 
was another point to which assent could 
not be given. He alluded to the office of 
Lieutenant-general ofthe Ordnance. The 
government had assented to reduce the 
salary of the Surveyor-general from 1,837. 
to 1,5002. per annum immediately, and to 
1,200/. per annum after a certain period. 
They assented to the reduction of the sa- 
lary of the principal Store-keeper, the Se- 
cretary to the Master-general from 1,5007. 
to 1,200/.a year. He must beg leave to say, 
that the clerk of the Ordnance, in time of 
war, received 2,376/. For the last three 
years the fees had amounted to 663/., and 
the salary to 856/., amounting to 1,609/. 
perannum. If a mean term was taken 
between war and peace, the total receipts 
by this officer were 1,945/. Government 
had, in 1824, reduced that officer’s salary 
and emoluments to 1,800/., and it was 
now proposed to reduce the salary to 
1,200/. a year. This officer was obliged 
to have a seat in that House, and bore the 
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responsibility of his department in parlia- 
ment. The duties were very serious, and 
very troublesome, as he well knew by ex- 
perience. He was satisfied that the offi- 
cers of the Ordnance department would 
cheerfully submit to the pecuniary sacri- 
fices recommended by the committee; but 
he thought it very severe to praise the de- 
partment for its zeal and spirit, and then 
recommend a reduction of salaries by one- 
third of their amount.— With regard to the 
continuance of the office of Lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, his majesty’s govern- 
ment differed from the Finance Committee, 
and felt it essential that that office should 
be retained. The Finance Committee say ; 
- “The commissioners of Military In- 
quiry entered into considerable details re- 
lative to the duties of this office, and made 
the following observations upon it:—‘ From 
the information given to us respecting the 
actual performance of any distinct duties 
by the Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, 
we incline to the belief, that this appoint- 
ment was not essential to the constitution 
of the department, especially if it were to 
be understood, that the attention of the 
Master-general should not be withdrawn 
from the duties of his office by other ap- 
pointments.’ The committee concur in 
this opinion; and, adverting to the fact, 
that the |Lieutenant-general has been ab- 
sent from England at different times, they 
are of opinion that, during peace, the 
office of Lieutenant-general may be dis- 
pensed with, and the salary of it saved to 
the public.” Now, he thought he should 
be able to shew, that the military commis- 
sioners had been mistaken in giving that 
opinion in 1811. If they looked to the 
evidence given by lord Chatham, they 
would find that that noble lord expressed 
his surprise, that any man could for a mo- 
ment question the utility of the office of 
Lieutenant-general. Lord Moira did not 
go the same length; but he delivered a 
strong opinion upon the subject. In the 
thirteenth report of the military commis- 
sion, it was stated that the Board of Ord- 
nance should form one general commis- 
sion, of which the Lieutenant-general was 
to be the head; and that as the four ju- 
nior members of the Board would have no 
employment, the patronage of the office 
was to be enjoyed by all in rotation. In 
the Finance Report, they would find a dif- 
ferent statement. ‘‘ The committee are 
of opinion, 'that where there is collective 
responsibility, each individual is disposed 
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to consider himself as in a great degree re- 
lieved from personal responsibility ; but that 
where there is individual responsibility, no 
such feeling can exist ; responsibility is 
then brought home to each individual, and 
is a constant motive to render him faithful 
in the discharge of his public duty.” 


Now, he would leave it to the impartial | 
consideratiou of the committee to consider | 
whether the opinion delivered by the Fi- | 


nance Committee, relative to the Board of 
Ordnance, was not at variance with that 
given by the military commission? The 
duke of Wellington was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the office of Lieutenant-general 
was necessary to the Ordnance service. 
The second question put to his grace was 
— Do you consider the continuance of 
the Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance as 
essential to the well-being of the service ? 
—Yes, Ido. The Lieutenant-general has 
some very important duties to perform. I 
do not mean to say that the Master-general 
cannot perform them—for he does some- 
times perform those duties. In my time, 
the Lieutenant-general was absent some- 
times, and at other times I was absent 
myself, When he was absent I performed 
his duties. He has some duties to per- 
form which are very important, and it is 
essential to the well-being of the service 
that he should perform them.” Now, 
after this statement, it was hardly neces- 
sary that he should take up much of the 
time of the House upon this part of the 
subject. He had himself been twice exa- 
mined before the Finance Committee, and 
he there stated opinions similar to those 
delivered by the duke of Wellington. He 


stated the fact, that when lord Beresford | 
was absent for three or four months, he | 


(sir H. H.) performed the duties of Lieu- 
tenant-general, and very laborious hefound 
them. It should be remembered, too, 
that lord Mulgrave held the office in 1814, 
a period of peace; and it was permitted 
by the Finance Committees of 1817, 1818, 
and 1819; all of which were periods of 
profound peace. From this it was natural 
to infer, that it was considered for the 
benefit of the service to continue the office. 
So far back as 1751, the duties of the 
office were laid down on the same princi- 
ple that they were at present. He might 
be told, that the absence of the present 


Lieutenant-general was the best evidence | 


that that office could and ought to be dis- 
pensed with. If such were the feeling en- 
tertained by the committee, then the more 
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respectful course towards the duke of 
Wellington and himself, would have 
been not to have examined them at all, 
Lord Beresford. had, it was true, been ab- 
sent for three months, while holding the 
office ; but, so sensible was he of the great 
inconvenience caused to the service by 
his absence, that he resigned it, and sir 
G. Murray was appointed to succeed him, 
—The other reductions recommended b 
the Finance Committee had been made, 
/and were to commence from the Ist of 
| July. He assured the committee that go- 
'vernment were most auxious to make 
| every reduction that could be made, con- 
| sistently with the public service; and to 
| make it appear that they were actuated by 
| that intention, he ought also to mention, 
that the salary of that office was re- 
' duced from 1,500/. to 1,200/. a year; 
| and that, while the Finance Committee 
| were still sitting reductions had been made 
to the amount of 9,000/. He would now 
move, “ That 24,935/. be granted to de- 
fray the salaries of the Master-general, 
the Lieutenant-general, and the other 
officers and clerks of the Ordnance; 
25,9811. having already been granted on 
account of the present year.” 

Sir H. Parnell said, that since it was 
intended to sustain the office of Lieu- 
tenant-general of the Ordnance, he should 
move as an amendment, that the salary be 
reduced from the proposed 1,200/. to 
600/. a year. With respect to the argu- 
/ ments of the right hon. gentleman, not a 
few of them went to destroy his own posi- 
tion. If the evidence of the right hon. 
gentleman and of the duke of Wellington 
was entitled, as no doubt it was, to such 
peculiar consideration, so much the 
| stronger must that case have been, which 
_ had compelled the committee to take a 
| course in opposition to it. The recom- 
| mendation that the office of Lieutenant- 
‘general should be dispensed with, had 
_ been given after mature consideration, and 
' one of the fullest divisions which had taken 
_place in the committee. There could be 
'no doubt of the purpose for which the 
office had originally been instituted ; 
namely, to be a sort of double to the office 
| of Master-general ; the holder of it to per- 
| form the duties of master, when it was not 
convenient for that officer to be in the 
way. Or perhaps it had been intended, 
that the Master-general should be a high 
state officer, and that the duty should be 
| performed by the Lieutenant-general, as 
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his deputy. Lord Cornwallis, for exam- 
le, had been Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
while he held the office of Master-general, 
and the duty was executed entirely by the 
Lieutenant. Then, certainly, if there was 
a necessity for having some person occa- 
sionally to do the duty of the Master-ge- 
neral in his absence, the expense of such 
assistance ought to be borne out of the 
general fund granted for the Ordnance 
service. With respect to the Ordnance 
department the services which it had ren- 
dered to the country had been fully borne 
witness to by the Finance Committee, and 
the committee had also taken honourable 
notice of the reductions which had been 
effected previous to its report ; yet still he 
thought that the service of that depart- 
ment was carried on at too expensive a 
rate. He should move as an amendment, 
“That the grant be reduced to 24,335/.” 

Sir E. Owen said, it had been assumed, 
that the Master-general was president of 
the Board. This was not the case. The 
Lieutenant-general presided, and was the 
organ of communication between the 
Board and the Master-general. In his 
opinion, it was impossible to dispense with 
the office of Lieutenant-general, without 
detriment to the public service. 

General Gascoyne said, that the amend- 
ment of the hon. baronet seemed to him 
to amount to this—that the Lieutenant- 
general might be got rid of, by appointing 
another general officer in his room. The 
hon. baronet, however, appeared to forget, 
that, by the rules of the army, no officer 
could undertake any of the duties to which 
he had alluded, without regularly receiv- 
ing a staff appointment. He contended, 
that the office was useful, as a mark of dis- 
tinction for past services, as well as an ob- 
ject of remuneration. It was on this 
principle that it had been held by Marl- 
borough, Argyle, Granby, and Wellington. 
Out of the whole staff appointments, the 
office in question was thémost unfortu- 
nate selection the committee could have 
made. Why not reduce the staff in Ire- 
land, where Lieutenants-general com- 
manded only one thousand or two thou- 
sand men, whereas the Lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance commanded nine thou- 
sand. 

Mr. Bankes said, he could not bring 
himself to sanction the continuance of the 
office, even upon the high military autho- 
rity that had been brought forward in its 
support. How did it happen that the 





of the office. 
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Master-general and the Lieutenant-gene- 
ral were never employed together at the 
same time? What did this prove, but 
that the Master-general had, in the 
Lieutenant-general, a deputy to act for 
him upon all occasions. The Finance 
Committee thought that the present sys- 
tem of the Board of Ordnance worked 
well, and, therefore, they did not propose 
any alteration in it; but they did not 
think that a link between that Board and 
the Master-general, by means of the of- 
fice of Lieutenant-general, was at all 
necessary. 

Sir George Clerk said, that the whole 
objection to the office turned upon the 
single point, that the Master-general and 
the Lieutenant-general were not found 
acting together at the same time. Now, 
what was the fact ?—Why, that ever since 
the duke of Wellington was appointed to 
the head of the department, not only was 
he unremitting in his own attention, but, 
under his direction, the Lieutenant-general 
was sedulously employed during the whole 
time, except for the short period when 
lord Beresford happened to be away.— 
When lord Beresford found that he could 
not return within the term of three months, 
he resigned; and the duties of the 
office were then discharged by his 
gallant friend near him. All questions 
respecting disputed points abroad must 
necessarily be laid before the Lieutenant- 
general. If the several circumstances of 
minute detail were to be brought under 
the consideration of the Master-general, it 
would be impossible he could attend to 
them all. The greatest inconvenience 
would arise if the office were done away 
with. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he, in common 
with the other members of the Finance 
Committee, found that very strong preju- 
dices with regard to this establishment ex- 
isted among military men. All, therefor2, 
that the committee could do, was to deal 
with those prejudices, or prepossessions, 
for the best interests of the country. In 
recommending the abolition of this parti- 
cular office, the committee acted with the 
strictest impartiality; and, upon the same 
principle, he should not hesitate to recom- 
mend the abolition of the office of Master- 
general, if he thought the public interest 
required it. 

Sir J. Sebright said, he did not think 
himself justified in voting for the abolition 
If the artillery was once 
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suffered to fall into decay, it would take 
years to restore it. It was at present in a 
high state of perfection, and had excited 
the admiration of the continent. He 
called upon those who knew no more of 
the subject than himself, not to disturb 
that which was now so effective. 

Mr. Bernal joined in all the praise 
which had been uttered on the artillery 
service. He considered, however, the de- 
puty totally unnecessary, if the principal 
did his duty, and should, therefore, vote 
for the amendment. 

Colonel Wood supported the utility of 
the office, and said that it was impossible 
for the senior officers of the artillery to 
discharge its duties, from their advanced 
age, they being seldom less than seventy, 
when they reached the rank of general 
officers. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton referred to the evi- 
dence given by the duke of Wellington be- 
fore the Committee of Finance, and said 
that, upon this evidence, he was entitled to 
say this office ought to be retained. It 
was no argument against the office, that 
the Lieutenant-general was allowed to ab- 
sent himself and to do the duty by a de- 
puty. He was sorry to vote against the 
recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee ; but he felt it right to support this 
office. 

Mr. Baring said, he thought in theCom- 
mittee up strairs, and still thought, that 
this office might be got rid of. The dis- 
cussion he had heard that night had con- 
firmed him in his opinion. The artillery 
department was now said to be in an ex- 
cellent condition, and it was urged asa 
reason for retaining this office ; but he 
begged to remind hon. members, that, 
when the department was in quite an op- 
posite state from the present, this same 
office of Lieutenant-general existed.— 
The best evidence of its uselessness was 
the continual absence of the person who 
filled it. That fact was worth volumes of 
opinions of official persons, however re- 
spectable they might be. He should sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he would not vote 
for the continuance of this office if he did 
not think its duties necessary, or if he 
thought the state of the finances such as 
could not allow of its existence. Those 
members of the House, who, like himself, 
were not members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and who were therefore ignorant 
of the Committee’s motives for recom- 
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mending the abolition of the office, should 
decide on the evidence given in the re- 
port. On this ground he appealed to the 
House whether they could doubt the ne- 
cessity of upholding: the office in question. 
Was there any authority against the con- 
tinuance of the office? It was said that 
lord Moira declared, if the Master-general 
were present, the office of Lieutenant- 
general would be unnecessary ; but against 
that there was the authority of lord Chat- 
ham. ‘True, the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Inquiry had thought it might be dis- 
pensed with ; but, at the same time, they 
recommended an arrangement, and a 
board, over which the Lieutenant-general 
should be placed. The duke of Welling- 
ton, some years ago, had reduced the Ord- 
nance department to the lowest scale 
possible. As to the assertion, that the ab- 
sence of the Lieutenant-general proved 
the office unnecessary, he could prove that 
the Master-general and Lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance were more unfrequently 
absent from their duties than the officers 
of any other establishment. The absence 
of the Lieutenant-general was but an 
exception ; yet hon. gentlemen sought to 
make itthe rule. It would be absurd and 
mischievous to abolish a necessary office, 
on account of the occasional absence of 
an officer; but if the officer should con- 
tinue absent beyond a reasonable time, the 
inconvenience should be remedied by ap- 
pointing another to the office. As to the 
argument, that an officer of the line ought 
not to be appointed to the situation, his 
experience in the Ordnance Office con- 
vinced him, that an officer of the line was 
more fitted to fill it than an officer of ar- 
tillery. On the whole, he should take the 
evidence of the report, against the opinion 
of the Committee. He was sure there 
was enough of business in the Ordnance 
department for every officer in the esta- 
blishment. There was one reduction he 
regretted ; namely, that of the salary of 
clerk of the Ordnance from 2,000/. to 
1,2002. He had himself proposed an in- 
crease of the salary in 1824, and had suc- 
ceeded, with the unanimous consent of 
parliament. 

Sir J. Graham said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had, early in the session, declared 
that he would not allow himself to be 
bound by the Finance Committee. Even 
so far back as 1824, the right hon. gentle- 
manhadcommenced preparations for chang~ 
ing his side, by voting for the increase of the 
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salary of clerk of the Ordnance. The 
right hon. gentleman’s sympathy with the 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance was 
very natural. The Paymaster of the Army 
was not far removed from the Lieutenant- 
general of the Ordnance. When the abo- 
lition of the latter was proposed, it was 
to be expected, that the Paymaster would 
tremble for his situation. ‘‘ Jam proxi- 
mus ardet Ucalegon.” He would not 
charge the right hon. gentleman with in- 
consistency ; but it was for the public to 
consider whether he was not open to a 
more grave accusation. The right hon. 
gentleman had shewn indiscretions, in the 
usual zeal of a new proselyte, and a short- 
ness of memory also ; for the right hon. 
gentleman had put a case hypothetically, 
which he ought to remember was a fact.— 
He had said, ‘‘ if there were any persons in 
that House who desired to reduce the pub- 
lic expenditure to the lowest scale.”— 
Surely there was no necessity for an “if.” 
The right hon. gentleman must know, that 
the only bond which united gentlemen at 
that side of the House was the principle of 
effecting all possible saving in the expendi- 
ture of the public money. The hon. ba- 
ronet then went on to shew, from the evi- 
dence on the report, that the office was un- 
necessary, and ought to be abolished. 

Sir G. Murray said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire seemed to think, that 
the duties of the office now under consi- 
deration had not been increased by the 
addition of the various departments which 
had been transferred to it. The duties 
both of the Master-general and the Licu- 
tenant-general of the Ordnance had been 
considerably increased by the addition of 
those departments ; but though there had 
been an increase of labour to them, the 
change had been attended with the great- 
est benefit to the public service. The gal- 
lant officer proceeded to argue, that it was 
highly necessary that a military officer of 
rank and ability should preside in the 
board, as military questions might fre- 
quently come before it. Allusion had 
been made to the absence of the Master- 
general and Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance; but he quite agreed with the 
Paymaster-general, that this was the ex- 
ception and not the general rule. He 
thought too, it would be extremely wrong 
that government should be debarred from 
having recourse to the services of an ex- 
perienced and able officer, because he hap- 
pened tobe connected with the Ordnance. 
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Therewas no man more decidedly favoura- 
ble to useful saving than he was; but he 
thought, at the same time, that the House 
should proceed upon the principle of not 
injuring the efficiency of the public insti- 
tutions of the country. 

Mr. Stanley said, he did not consider 
that the causes for the reduction of this 
office were most imperative and peremp- 
tory ; but, looking to the state of the 
finances of the country, he conceived, that 
any reduction which could be conveniently 
and safely made in the public service 
should be effected. He therefore felt 
bound to give his vote now, as the Finance 
Committee had done, for the reduction of 
this office ; not because its reduction was 
called for more imperatively than that of 
other offices, but because it could be con- 
veniently dispensed with, and because the 
duties of the department could be as well 
performed by one officer as by two. 

Lord Morpeth said, that the chief, and 
indeed only, argument of the gentlemen 
opposite seemed to be, that there was suffi- 
cient business to occupy both the Master- 
general and Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance ; but even if their statement had 
not been triumphantly met, there was one 
stubborn fact—the fact of the repeated 
absence of this ‘ indispensable” officer, 
which could not be got over. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
maintained, that the loss to the public 
service by the removal of the Lieutenant- 
general of the Ordnance would more than 
counterbalance the good which would be 
derived from the saving of his salary. He 
quoted the authority of Mr. Canning, who, 
on a former occasion, when the subject 
was under discussion, maintained the ne- 
cessity of the office in question. It was 
said, that in the absence of the Lieutenant- 
general, the duties were sufficiently well 
discharged by the Master-general. But, if 
the Master-general had to perform the 
duties of the Lieutenant-general as well as 
his own, a relaxation in the discharge of 
both duties must sooner or later follow, 
and be attended with a public injury. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that this was 
not a question of absence or not, but whe- 
ther an office which might have been ne- 
cessary in time of war, was so in the time 
of peace? In his opinion, nothing had 
been shown in favour of that continuation, 
and he should therefore vote against it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the go- 
verhment had already made reductions to 
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the amount of 9,000/. a-year. Could 
any thing give a stronger proof of its dis- 
position to retrench? The Finance Com- 
mittee had taken the opinions of the duke 
of Wellington and of his right hon. friend, 
and on comparing the estimates of 1820 
with the estimates of 1828, they would 
find that a reduction of 435,000/. had 
taken place. Under these circumstances, 
he thought the government was entitled to 
some credit. He thought it would also 
appear, on the evidence of the best au- 
thorities, that the office of Lieutenant- 
general was necessary; though the indi- 
vidual holding it might be absent for a 
time on the business of the State. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not regard 
the question as one of overwhelming inter- 
est, but he thought it possessed interest 
sufficient to call for the serious attention 
of the House. It was the first occasion 
upon which the Finance Committee had 
called upon the House to say aye or no 
to one of its propositions. Was the House 
prepared to say no? Would the House 
of Commons be decided by authority alone, 
without going into the investigation of 
facts? It had been contended, that ab- 
sence did not justify a forfeiture of the 
office ; but was it not important evidence, 
that Lieutenants-general might be absent 
for a year or more, and was it too much 
to conclude from such evidence that the 
appointment might be dispensed with? 
As to the smallness of the saving, it had 
nothing to do with the question. Burthened 
as the country was at present, no sum could 
be too small to oppose, if it was unneces- 
sary. 

The Committee divided: For the 
Amendment 95; Against it 204; Ma- 
jority 109. 
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Orpnance Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply, Sir H. Hardinge moved, 
“that 18,9007. be granted for defraying 
the Salaries of the several Civil Estab- 
lishments of the Ordnance, for the year 
1828.” 

Mr. Hume said, the gallant officer had 
declared, that the military part of the service 
was brought as low as the circumstances 
of the country admitted. There he was 
at issue with him. He would not dwell 
on the question, whether we ought to have 
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artillery-men in the proportion of one to 
nine, or one to fourteen of our other force, 
or whether the number of guns should be 
one to five hundred. The proportion in 
which States on the Continent kept up 
their military establishments, was not a 
matter to which that House should give 
much attention, in considering what force 
was necessary for us in time of peace, 
This country should take advantage 
of its insular situation, and diminish its 
military establishments to as low a scale 
as circumstances would admit. Now, 
instead of diminishing, our force had been 
increased to an enormous extent, as com- 
pared with 1792, and even with 1822, 
The artillery force had also been increased 
much more than was necessary; and 
though the Committee of Finance seemed 
to be of that opinion, they felt a delicacy 
as to any interference with respect to the 
numbers of men to be kept up in that de- 
partment; leaving it rather to the judg- 
ment of government, or to the considera- 
tion of the Hovse. Now he felt no deli- 
cacy of the kind, and therefore it was his 
intention to propose a reduction of the 
number of men. The hon. member then 
went into a detailed statement, in order to 
show the increase that had taken place ; 
and, in conclusion. observed, that when the 
vote respecting the numbers to be kept up 
in the artillery was proposed, he would 
move as an amendment, that they be 
reduced by one thousand men. 

After a short conversation, the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Sir H. Hardinge next moved, ‘ That 
30,0001. be granted towards defraying the 
expense of Military Works at Kingston in 
Upper Canada, and Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, for the year 1828; upon an Esti- 
mate not exceeding 330,644/.” The 
works were of great importance, as 
constituting the mew works for the 
defence of our North American colonies. 
In 1819, the duke of Wellington was 
desired, by the Colonial Secretary, to 
report upon the military defence of 
Canada; more particularly with the view 
of arranging the line of defence and com- 
munication from Montreal to Kingston, 
the navigation of the river St. Lawrence 
as connected with it, and the completion 
of the Rideau Canal. He spoke of these 
works now in a military point of view, and 
not as connected with important com- 
mercial considerations. The great point, 
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rapid line of communication, for troops 
acting on the defensive upon the Cana- 
dian frontier. In 1824, the duke of 
Wellington sent a military commission to 
report on this line of fortifications, and 
from their information it was found, 
that, except Quebec, there was no safe 
point where a single gun, or the smallest 
portion of military stores, could be lodged 
in the whole line, between Montreal and 
Kingston, so as to ensure their safety. 
To fortify Kingston was of great import- 
ance, because it not only supplied a place 
of security for stores, but it gave protec- 
tion to vessels, and formed a fortified har- 
bour on Lake Ontario. It was the only 
fortification on the lake. It would also be 
necessary to defend other points. The 
Ordnance department was unwilling to 
leave any-thing undone; because it had 
generally been reproached with having 
neglected to take precautions of defence 
in time. The fortifications proposed were 
divided into three classes ; the first was 
the most necessary; the second and third 
might be postponed for a term of years. 
The present plan embraced only the first 
class of works, which would require 
900,0002., if they could be executed ; 
but the present vote was to apply only to 
works at Kingston and at Halifax. The 
propriety of fortifying Kingston and 
Halifax could not be doubted. At pre- 
sent, an enterprising enemy might land in 
the neighbourhood of Halifax, get in the 
rear of the town, and destroy it with the 
dock-yard and all the stores. 

Mr. Stanley complimented the gallant 
general on the ingenuity with which he 
had brought forward the measure. The 
vote was now for 30,000/., but behind it 
there was another for 900,000/., and when 
this was gained, there would come a vote 
for 1,900,000/. exclusive of the vote of 
500,000/. for the Rideau Canal; 30,0002. 
was the sum now demanded, but 2,300,000/. 
was the sum the House, by that vote, was 
called on to pledge itself for. If he wanted 
any proof of the animus which actuated 
this half-military, half-civil government, 
what stronger evidence could he have than 
their conduct on this occasion? For the 
first time on the 4th July, the House 
heard of a supplementary estimate of 
30,0007. and were called upon to vote 
that sum on the next day. This vote 
pledged the House to a further expendi- 
ture of 2,000,000/., and that at a time 
when the Finance Committee was ap- 
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pointed, on account of the desperate state 
of the finances. By the lowest showing, 
the expenditure would be 2,500,0002. ; 
and this was to be spent upon a country 
which they were told it would be so diffi- 
cult to retain. Had the Treasury Bench 
forgot that another committee was then 
sitting upon the government, or rather 
mis-government, of Canada—to ascertain 
how far ministers had alienated the affec- 
tions of the people, the oaly fortifications 
which the mother country could depend 
upon, for the preservation of the colony ? 
It was said, that they were required as a 
defence against an enterprising enemy. 
Why, all these works would afford no 
defence against such an enemy and under 
such circumstances. What were the 
Americans doing at Sackett’s Harbour, 
on the opposite side? They had dis- 
mantled all the works, and they hus- 
banded their resources, until they should 
be required. He contended, that these 
fortifications were perfectly unnecessary ; 
seeing that these colonies in the last war, 
had been able to defend themselves against 
any invasion. For his part, he did not 
think that an invasion on the part of 
the United States, was at all to be 
dreaded. He should oppose this vote, 
as the House, by agreeing to it, would 
give its sanction to a further expenditure 
of 2,500,0002. in the erection of works 
which were, in his opinion, perfectly un- 
necessary. 

Sir E. Owen considered these fortifica- 
tion necessary to preserve the dépdts and 
communications between the different 
points of defence. 

Mr. Maberly said, the total amount to 
be expended upon these works, was three 
millions at least. But was this all? Cer- 
tainly not; for it was manifest, from the 
estimate of the duke of Wellington, that 
they would require a large force for their 
defence. And then there was no certainty 
of our being able to hold Canada. When 
these works were established, the colonists 
might take it into their heads to say, “‘ We 
are not satisfied with your government ; 
we wish to govern ourselves.” Thus the 
country would have had the expense of 
establishing the works to no purpose. But, 
he would ask, of what benefit was Canada 
to us, in a commercial point of view? 
He would say that, instead of a benefit, 
it was a disadvantage. Wecould procure 
timber better and cheaper from Norway. 

Mr. Robinson, hearing it admitted, that 
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the resolution would certainly involve an 
expense of 300,000/. and fearing that it 
might lead to an indefinite expense, felt 
it his duty to vote against it. 

Lord John Russell said, it was hard that 
the House should be called upon to come 
to this vote at so late a period of the ses- 
sion; but part of the fault lay with the 
Finance Committee. Having examined 
the subject in all its bearings, they left it 
to the House to decide the question. If 
that was the result at which they arrived, 
it should have been made known to the 
House some months earlier. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald complained of the 
practice of treating the question of the 
colonies as a matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence. If parliament was determined 
to have colonies, it was their duty to pre- 
serve them. Halifax was one of the finest 
harbours in the world, and as long as we 
held it, and had a canal to carry up stores 
into the interior, the Americans would 
never again venture to attack us upon 
Lake Ontario, or disturb that commerce 
which we carried on with the inhabitauts 
of the distant settlements. Looking, 
therefore, at the importance of preserving 
Canada, and the importance of being pro- 
vided with a proper defence in the event 
of war, he felt bound to support the grant. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that no person was 
more certain than he was, that it was im- 
possible to keep Canada without possess- 
ing the entire and cordial affections of the 
inhabitants; and while those affections 
were devoted to this country in the man- 
ner they had been, he would be the last 
man in that House to consent to abandon 
the country or the people. In the event 
of a war with America—which, though he 
did not think probable, he was bound to 
view as possible—it would be found that 
they had laid out the money now called 
for most economically. He wished this 
country to remain on friendly terms with 
the United States, and therefore he thought 
it unwise to hazard that friendship, by 
leaving Canada a tempting object for in- 
vasion. He should support not only the 
present, but all future votes, of the like 
nature. This country would not be acting 
fairly and justly to Canada, if protection 
were not extended to her; and when he 
spoke of protection, he meant effectual 
protection. When he said he would vote 
for the present and for future grants of the 
same nature, he gave that pledge with this 
condition—that efforts should be made, 
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and made immediately, to give to Canada 
a wise, an efficient, and a conciliatory go- 
vernment ; and that a complete change 
should be made in the system of disorder 
and misrule which had too long prevailed 
there. 

Mr. Baring was of opinion, that this 
was avery important question, not in a 
pecuniary point of view, but with refer- 
ence to its consequences hereafter. He 
did not think that the right hon. gentle- 
man had opened the case quite fairly, 
Some time ago it was decided by lord 
Liverpool’s cabinet, that the whole extent 
of the object which government had in 
view, should be laid before parliament ; but 
instead of coming down, and stating the 
full extent of what government intended 
to do, the right hon.gentleman had given 
a very contracted account of it. It was 
said 2,300,000/. would complete all that 
was necessary. For his part, he should 
be very sorry to join a company that would 
undertake to do it for double that sum. 
Before they proceeded to expend money 
in this way, they ought to look to the in- 
ternal state of those colonies. Now, he 
would contend, that Canada could not be 
kept as a colony of this country for a per- 
manency, even if there were no hostile na- 
tion near it. It might be retained for 
thirty, forty, or fifty, years; but he re- 
peated, that Canada was a country which 
could not be permanently attached to an 
European state. Having spent million 
after million on this colony, the result 
would, in the very nature of things, be, 
that Canada would be separated from 
Great Britain. Let them look at what the 
colony was? It was a large settlement ; 
but not at all like our other settlements, 
in the East or in the West Indies. In the 
latter, the employment of slaves and the 
cultivation of commodities not cultivated 
at home, rendered an interchange of com- 
merce with this country beneficial. The 
same thing might be said of the East In- 
dies. But, in Canada, the people culti- 
vated their farms like ourselves ; and their 
habits and manners were the same as ours. 
When their numbers increased to eight or 
ten millions, they would come to this con- 
clusion—that it was neither for their inter- 
est, nor for that of this country, that they 
should continue together. Colonies, he 
maintained, were a question of national 
wealth: then, as a question of wealth, 
what had been the case with respect to 
the United States, Had not the come 
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merce of this country enormously increased 
since America had become independent ? 
They had petitions before them from Upper 
Canada signed by ninety-thousand per- 
sons; and from Lower Canada, signed by 
ten-thousand persons, complaining of the 
conduct of their governors. These pe- 
titioners were not disaffected to the mother 
country, but their petitions proved what it 
was for us to persist in. forcing our preju- 
dices upon persons of another country. 
They complained of their governor, saying, 
‘that he was alike negligent of the public, 
money, and prodigal in the expenditure of 
it.’” This was their representation of their 
governor; and ’yet the House had been 
told, that lord Dalhousie had given great 
satisfaction to the government. He did not 
mean to say that lord Dalhousie had erred 
intentionally ; he thought he had mistaken 
his road in the government of the colony ; 
but the fact was, that ministers still 
thought lord Dalhousie the best governor 
possible, and therefore it was clear, with 
the best of governors, what the result of a 
distant government’s conduct to a colony 
would be. The history of all colonies 
proved the same fact. He did therefore 
think, that the head of the colonial de- 
partment ought to consider what benefit 
would result to this country from this pos- 
session. They could not consider this 
great question at a better time than the 
present, when they were at peace—when 
they were threatened by nobody, and when 
they could therefore adopt any measure 
upon the subject without compromising 
their dignity. His decided opinion was, 
that all the colonies together presented 
great difficulties, and that it would be wise 
to consider whether the time was not now 
come, when, by parting with them, as 
good friends, they would not be more likely 
to benefit this country, than by plunging 
it into an extensive, and perhaps, after all, 
a useless expense. If, on the contrary, it 
was thought advisable to continue these 
fortifications, he could only say that, come 
the time must, when, in spite of fortifica- 
tions, the struggle to maintain these pos- 
sessions would be useless, If they sup- 
posed that they had nothing to fear from 
the Americans but a militia, they were 
mistaken. If they proceeded on such a 
view, they proceeded in ignorance. Let 
them ask their own officers, who had in- 
spected the military schools of America, 
and they would find that, though Ame- 
rica, had no force on foot, it had a great 
VOL, XIX, 
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force in preparation. On these considera- 
tions he objected to the vote. 

Sir G. Murray said, it had been ob- 
jected, that this vote was brought on at a 
late period of the session; but what was 
the reason of it? It was wished that these 
estimates should be investigated by the 
Finance Committee ; and the hon. member 
for Preston complained, at one and the 
same time; first, that the vote was brought 
on so late; and next, that it was not post- 
poned until they had received the report 
of the committee who were inquiring into 
the state of Canada. He begged the 
House not to be misled by the supposition, 
that this was a system of fortification, and 
that if one part of the works must be per- 
formed, all must. The House was not 
called upon to pledge itself to any thing 
of the kind. Two of the works which it 
was now proposed to erect were necessary 
retreats of security and repair for our 
gallant navy, which might be injured in 
engagements or by tempests. It had been 
said, that we never could maintain our 
naval superiority on these stations ; but 
certain it was, that we had done so during 
the last war. He thought that there were 
sufficient grounds to justify these two works. 
As to the Rideau Canal, an hon. friend 
had stated the importance of it in a com- 
mercial view ; but it was more immediately 
required on military grounds. The con- 
veyance on the St. Lawrence was difficult 
enough in time of peace, but almost im- 
practicable in time of war. To give the 
House an idea of these difficulties, he 
would mention a few facts which occurred 
in the late war. The conveyance of a 
twenty-four pounder from Quebec to 
Kingston cost from 150/. to 2001., and 
the conveyance of a sheet anchor of seventy- 
six hundred weight cost 1972. There 
were two brigs sent out from this country 
in frames to Montreal, and the cost of the 
conveyance of one of them from Montreal 
to Kingston was 30,0007. He called upon 
the House to decide, whether they were 
ready to abandon these colonies, or pre- 
serve them with that high spirit and inde- 
pendent feeling, which this country had 
hitherto manifested. 

Mr. W. Horton defended the Canadas 
from the imputations of disloyalty, and 
expressed a hope that the time was not 
distant when the question relative to them 
would be fully discussed. He begged to 
enter his protest against all that had been 
said - favour of abandoning these colo# 
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nies. The Canadians themselves would 
scout such a proposal. Let a system of 
conciliation be extended to them, and all 
their discontents would vanish. 

Mr. Warburton agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Calling- 
ton, and contended that his arguments had 
received no answer from the Secretary 
for the Colonies. He considered the pro- 
posed grant a prelude to the expenditure 
of 2,800,000/. in the Canadas, and should 
oppose it. The real way to protect and 
conciliate our colonies, was not by intro- 
ducing church establishments and foreign 
discipline amongst them, but by consulting 
the wishes and feelings of the people. 

Lord Howick said, that the hon. member 
for Callington had most truly stated, that 
all our foreign colonies would in the lapse 
of time, become independent of the mother 
country. That such an event must 
happen there was no denying ; and conse- 
quently this country ought in time to pre- 
pare for the separation, not by fortifying 
the Canadas, but by preparing them to 
become independent. With this view, 
instead of hurrying the present vote 
through the House, let ministers come 
down next session with a statement of 
such reasonable expenditure as would be 
required for the furtherance of a measure 
which sooner or later must take place. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that although the 
hon member for Preston had more than 
once referred tc him, he had refrained 
from rising, because he wished, before he 
decided upon the present vote, to hear it 
defended by some competent authority. 
He was happy to say, he had found the 
authority he sought in the speech of the 
Colonial Secretary, whose explanation had 
perfectly convinced him of the necessity 
for this vote. He could not agree that the 
United States were not ambitious of pos- 
sessing new territories; and of all the 
British settlements, he felt assured that 
the Canadas formed the first object of 
their ambition. He believed that the am- 
bition which prompted America, in 1812, 
was ready to be called into action, on the 
first occasion. The House should recol- 
lect, that but for the defenceless state of 
the Canadas in 1812, that aggression which 
cost this country so much of its best blood 
and treasure, would never have taken place. 
Were we not wise, therefore, to provide 
against a similar aggression, by adopting 
those precautions which sound policy dic- 
tated? Whentheenormous expense incurred 
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in conveying arms and military stores from 

one part of Canada to another was con- 

sidered ; it was surely a measure of sound 

policy to adopt that plan, by which not 

only those expenses would be lessened, but 
the country fortified against invasion. The 

question was this—shall England provide 

against future aggression in the Canadas, 

by rendering them capable of defence, or 

shall we give them up at once, with the 

loss of national character and honour, and 

overlooking those sacred duties which, as 

a parent country, we owed to a tried and 

faithful people. If we determined, as it 
became our station in the rank of nations 
to do, to defend the Canadas, we ought, 
in the first place, to consider whether that 
defence should be undertaken with every 
fair prospect of success, or whether we 
should, by a niggard vote at present, not 
only render that success doubtful, but in- 
crease the expense which it would cost us 
at least tenfold? The whole question 
amounted to this. Were we, if a struggle 
should again occur, to run the risk of 
losing the Canadas for ever, or would we 
at a much less expense secure them? The 
hon. member for Callington had spoken 
of the certainty of losing the Canadas, and 
in fact all our foreign possessions, in the 
course of time, and in the natural order of 
events. Without endeavouring to combat 
a doctrine which was undoubtedly founded 
on the history of pastages, he might observe, 
that the question at present appeared to be, 
not whether the Canadas should be ours in 
a hundred years, but whether they should 
continue in our possession, or become part 
and parcel of that immense and overgrown 
republic, whose ambition was as unaues- 
tionable as the means to accomplish it 
were formidable. He for one would say 
distinctly, “ retain our possessions at any 
cost.” Indeed, so deeply was he convinced 
of the necessity of pursuing this course, 
that, looking to the immense advantages 
which we were either to gain or to lose for 
ever, according as we pursued a wise or 
evil policy, if he could be positive that the 
amount of the present vote was to be ex- 
pended with the positive certainty that if 
in fifty years to come-—not to speak of a 
hundred—the Canadas were to be free and 
independent, he yet would not hesitate as 
to the course he should pursue, but would 
as heartily give his vote under such cir- 
cumstances as he was prepared to give it 
now; and for this reason—that if the Ca- 
nadas in time were to throw off the control 
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of the parent country, their independence 
ought to be achieved by the growth of 
national honour, opulence, and population ; 
above all, let their independence be effected 
rather by the course of natural events, 
than by any premature and unnatural 
separation. If they were to become inde- 
pendent by the growth of their own 
resources, let us learn this lesson of prac- 
tical wisdom—not to encounter a ruinous 
war in endeavouring to regain them. If 
the time for separation should at last 
arrive, let it be like the severing of the 
members of the same family, who, long 
united: by the ties of blood and affection, 
found it at last necessary to part, but with 
the kindest wishes for each other’s wel- 
fare. Let it be a separation, which, 
instead of alienating would strengthen the 
foundation of those feelings of mutual 
good will which arise from the considera- 
tions of family and blood. Apart, there- 
fore, from all consideration of the duty 
which interest, or commercial advantages, 
or power, or the consideration of patron- 
age, he would say, let the Canadas be ours 
as long as we are in a situation to retain 
them, and as long as their loyal people 
shall claim our protection; and if, in the 
course of time,—as who shall say that our 
connexion shall be eternal ?—a separation 
shall take place, let the country to which 
we were once united, and from which we 
parted with regret, be one to which, in our 
mutual necessity, we may look forward to 
each other for support and assistance. 
Entertaining those views, he should cer- 
tainly support the present vote. He 
hoped that the grounds of irritation, which 
existed in Canada, would soon be satis- 
factorily explained away. He thought 
that the Canadians had some cause of 
complaint, particularly with reference to 
the allotment of the lands, which too much 
resembled a draught-board. He thought 
that after forty years’ possession, those 
millions of acres should be better allotted, 
and more advantageously cultivated. He 
felt assured, that any irritation which 
might exist in Canada was but temporary ; 
and that no wish existed there to shake off 
the control of England. He trusted that 
when those works were completed, the 
peace and security of the Canadas would 
be placed upon a lasting foundation. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. member for 
Callington had not urged this country to 
abandon Canada, but had recommended 
that we should place that country in such 
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a situation, that if Canada separated her- 
self from England, she should becomea 
free state, and not be annexed to the 
United States. The hon. member then 
went into a statement, to shew that the 
proposed fortifications were ill-chosen for 
the purposes of defence. He thought the 
motion ought to be postponed till next 
Session, and that the ministers should 
then declare, what was the policy they 
intended to pursue towards Canada. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
gentleman had argued the question, as if 
the House had only the choice of two al- 
ternatives, either to vote this sum for the 
defence of the Canadas, or to abandon 
them altogether. It was clear, that if the 
hon. gentleman was not prepared to aban- 
don the Canadas, his whole argument was 
conclusive in favour of the vote. The hon. 
gentleman himself said, ‘‘ Don’t disregard 
the Americans : they are not inattentive to 
military science: they are training up 
their youth to arms, and they have an ex- 
tended frontier for some thousands of 
miles adjoining these colonies.” If that 
was true, was it not wise, in time of peace, 
to make preparation for an effectual de- 
fence? The hon. gentleman himself must 
admit, unless he was prepared to recom- 
mend the abandoning of the Canadas— 
that the most economical mode was, to as- 
sist the physical strength of the popula- 
tion, by some system of fortification.— 
But, he wou'd ask, could this country 
abandon its Colonies? This was nota 
question to be decided by considerations 
purely of a general nature. He must say, 
that while he admired the eloquence and 
feeling of the hon. member for St. Mi- 
chael’s, he was convinced, that the hon. 
gentleman’s sentiments were perfectly con- 
sistent with the soundest policy. His ad- 
vice was :—* Redress the grievances of 
the Colonies : attend to their just com- 
plaints: if there be defects in the Act of 
1791, apply a remedy. But, as they have 
faithfully stood by you in the hour of dan- 
ger, do not abandon them now.” Though 
considerations of feeling were not alone to 
determine this question, they were not to 
be disregarded. He begged the House to 
consider what would be the effect pro- 
duced on the other Colonies, if this coun- 
try were to abandon the Canadas. Ifthey 
saw the mighty power of this country 
shrinking into narrow dimensions, and 
exerted only for selfish purposes, what 
conclusion must they form? He had 
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often seen with regret a disposition shewn 
to under-rate the value of our possessions 
abroad. He should be sorry to see this 
country, on any course of abstract reason- 
ing or political philosophy, make the ex- 
periment of trying the effect the loss of the 
Colonies would have on the strength of 
the empire. Besides, in what way would 
they make the experiment? The hon. 
member for Callington had never openly 
proposed to abandon them altogether ;— 
but he had talked of sounding their feel- 
ings as to a separation. To any such 
course he could not consent. If they were 
prepared to abandon the Colonies, let 
them notify their resolution; but he would 
be ashamed that parliament should say to 
the Colonies, “ Do you exercise your dis- 
cretion as to this question? Do you give 
your veice, whether, having been united for 
better and for worse, you should not agree 
to the divorce we now propose?” It 
would be infinitely better for this country 
to make up its mind, than thus to destroy 
the affectionate union with our colonies. 
But he did not see on what principle we 
could abandon the Colonies. We had 
rescued them from the country to which 
they originally belonged, and they had 
been faithful to us. There were dissen- 
sions, it was true ; but they were, per- 
haps, inseparable from the connection with 
the mother country, and from the consti- 
tution of all free countries ; but in loyalty 
they had been absolutely incorruptible.— 
Was it, then, for the honour of Great Bri- 
tain to signify to her Colonies, that she 
was about to abandon them as a burden- 
some connection? Was she to tell them 
that, on account of the danger of their 
being attacked, their defence would be 
too onerous for her, and that therefore 
she purposed to dissolve the union ? But, 
how were the sentiments of the Colonies 
to be ascertained ? One hon. member 
suggested, that we should summon all the 
leading persons of the provinces, and 
leave the question to their decision. But 
if there was any one distinct province now 
able to form an independent government, 
he much doubted whether it would be 
strong enough to maintain itself against 
the American United States. Again, was 
the proposition to be submitted to all the 
provinces, or was it to be confined to the 
Canadas? Were they to propose that the 
Canadas should become separate and in- 
dependent States. What chance was 


there, that they would remain so, with a 
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powerful neighbour like the United States 
by their side 2? As to New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, they had shewn no symp- 
toms of desertion. Why were they to be 
abandoned ? Was the proposition to be 
made to Newfoundland? Were we to 
abandon to the North Americans the pos- 
session of the fisheries on the coast of 
Newfoundland, and give to the United 
States the advantages we now derive from 
that source ? He was ready to concede, 
that the time might come when this pro- 
position might be carried into execution. 
But at present, were the population and 
natural strength of these colonies such as 
would enable them, in case of a war, to re- 
sist the aggressions of the United States ? 
If ever they did form an independent go- 
vernment, God grant the dissolution of 
the connection might be an amicable one! 
But he contended that, looking forward to 
the time when they might amicably sepa- 
rate from us, it was by no means certain, 
that this money to provide them with ade- 
quate means of defence would be ill ex- 
pended. 

The Committee then divided.—For the 
Amendment 51 ; Against it 126: Major- 
ity 75. 
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SUPERANNUATIONALLOWANCES BILt.] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee, to which the Superannuation 
Allowances acts were referred, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should have felt more gratified if he had 
not been called upon to bring forward the 
present motion, until every member could 
have had a copy of the Report of the Fi- 
nance Committee on which it was founded. 
The House would learn from that Report 
the reasons which had led the Committee 
unanimously to recommend the measure 
with which he should conclude. The 
Bill would relate solely to civil superan- 
nuations, and to the retiring pensions of 
foreign ministers. In the course of the 
inquiries of the Finance Committee, they 
could not fail to be struck with the large 
proportion of the expense of the inefficient 
part of the public service to that of the 
effective part. The whole expense of the: 
effective part of the public service was 
twenty-one millions ; while the ineffective’ 
part, or, to speak more accurately, the re- 
muneration for past services, imposed on- 
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the country an annual charge of five mil- 
lions and ahalf. It was perfectly true, 
that this was an inefficient part of the 
public service, though the House should 
not treat it altogether as a useless burden. 
It was the necessary consequence of the 
long war in which we had been engaged, 
and might therefore be said to be a re- 
cord of ourglory. At the same time, con- 
sidering the financial circumstances of the 
country, every body would concur, that 
the House could not do an act, however 
painful it might be, more necessary than to 
inquire what reductions could be effected 
in the public expenditure. The charge 
for superannuations in the Civil Service 
amounted to 500,000/. It was not merely 
the amount that was worthy of observa- 
tion, but the rapid mode in which it had 
accumulated. It appeared by the Re- 
turns, that six years ago this charge was 
340,000/. a year, while at the present pe- 
riod, it was little short of 500,000/.— 
Though this increase was, in some degree, 
owing to the reduction of offices, in pur- 
suance of the economical plans of govern- 
ment ; yet the amount of the superannua- 
tion charge called for the serious consi- 
deration of the House. The right hon. 
gentleman then referred to the measures 
taken by parliament and government 
in 1821, the result of which was, that an 
act was passed in 1822, compelling per- 
sons in the civil service to make a certain 
contribution out of their salaries, to lay 
the basis of a Superannuation Fund.— 
Two years afterwards, in consequence of 
the numerous complaints of the hardships 
sustained by this reduction of the salaries, 
and of the general improvement of the 
circumstances of the country, that House 
was pleased to press on government the 
repeal of this act, which accordingly took 
place. The Finance Committee, with 
these facts before them, had only the 
choice of recommending either a reduc- 
tion of the salaries to such a degree as 


should be barely sufficient to remunerate | 


the labour performed, or to adopt the prin- 
ciple of the act of 1822; and, allowing 
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the salaries to be somewhat larger than | 
was necessary for the mere execution of | army ; that was to say, the half-pay. As 
the duty, to compel the party to provide | a proof of it he would state, that since 


himself for his superannuation. 


ing the latter part of the alternative, he | been absorbed. 


thought the Finance Committee had acted 
wisely. It would be more beneficial both 
to the public and the individuals. 


| 
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pensions of Foreign Ministers. By an 
act passed in 1810, it was provided, that 
no individual should be entitled to a pen- 
sion as a Foreign Minister until ten years 
after the date of his first appointment, and 
after having actually served two years.— 
The present amount of these pensions was 
60,0002. It was therefore deemed fit to 
impose some further restrictions to prevent 
its increase. The Committee recom- 
mended, that the total amount of these 
pensions should be reduced to 40,000/., 
aad that that sum should not be exceeded. 
This recommendation would be embodied 
in the bill ; which would further provide, 
that no individual should be entitled to a 
pension, until fifteen years after the date 
of his first appointment, and that nobody 
should receive a pension of 2,0002. unless 
he had served two years as an Ambassa- 
dor. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill “ to 
amend the several Acts relating to Public 
Salaries, Pensions, and Allowances.” 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had fairly stated the sentiments of 
the Finance Committee, which in this in- 
stance had been unanimous. He con- 
fessed he was sorry to find that govern- 
ment had departed from the prudent ar- 
rangement which it had come to, after a 
minute investigation of the subject, some 
years ago. He complained of the system 
by which he found clerks in different de- 
partments, whose duties were almost the 
same, rewarded by a different scale of re- 
muneration. He thought that the heads 
of the departments ought to settle these 
irregularities of salary. All the depart- 
ments had exceeded the scale at which in- 
dividuals paid their clerks; but, in our 
large establishments, we could only perform 
a task of reduction in these matters by 
degrees ; and therefore it was that he con- 
curred in the resolution of the Finance 
Committee, though they had not madea 
reduction equal to that which he had anti- 
cipated. 

Sir H, Hardinge contended, that the 
Commander-in-Chief had done all in his 
power to keep down the dead-weight of the 


In adopt- | 1820, one-fifth of that dead-weight had 


With respect to the 
clerks of the public offices, he thought 
that they could not be fairly compared 


The , with the clerks in banking-houses, or mer- 
other part of the bill related to the retiring ' chants’ counting-houses. The latter had 
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the power of making their fortune by 
successful efforts, while the former could 
never rise above his salary. 

Mr, Monck thought that public clerks 
were well enough paid. As to the advan- 
tages which had been described as beiong- 
ing to private clerks, it was well known 
that these advantages rarely occurred. 

Mr. W. Smith said, it was well known, 
that the clerks in public offices regarded 
themselves in a superior situation ; and 
that they would be very unwilling to 
change places with private clerks. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that when hon. 
members looked at the situation which 





the clerks in these public offices held, he | 


was sure they would agree with him that | 


the spirit of a gentleman ought to pervade 
those who held them. They should feel 
that they had a character to lose. He 
was sure that the clerks themselves were 
animated by that feeling, and that it was 
owing to the prevalence of that feeling, 
that the subordinate stations in the public 
offices in this country were filled by aclass 
of individuals in whom could be placed 


higher confidence than in the employes of | 


the same grade in other countries. It was 
evident that a great degree of confidence 
must be placed in these clerks. A clerk in 
the foreign offices, for instance, must often 
be in possession of the most important se- 
crets. He ought, then, to have a salary 
sufficient to maintain him in his rank as a 


gentleman ; especially as he was cut off 


from all other profitable employment.— 
What he had said was not inconsistent with 
~ support which he intended to give this 
bul. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Corporate Funps_ BIit1.] 
Bill. 

Mr. Fyler considered the bill an unjus- 
tifiable interference with vested rights. 
Corporations were meant to possess poli- 
tical influence, and that influence ought to 
be maintained by the legislature. Lord 
Ellenborough had said, that as the funds 
of corporations had been purchased by 
their members, or had been granted by the 
Crown without any definite restriction, he 
did not see why a corporate body had not 
as much right to appropriate its funds as 
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without legal authority; and the case of 
Leicester was involved in some secret 
history not before the House. He should 
move that the report be received that day 
three months. 

Colonel Sibthorpe thought the bill an 
extremely harsh, ungenerous, and illiberal 
measure, It conveyed an imputation upon 
all corporations. 

Mr. Spring Rice defended the bill, and 
contended that its only object was to pre- 
vent interference with the freedom of elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Ross said, that the bill did not go 
on a general principle, but was intended 
for a particular purpose. He could not 
help thinking it very remarkable, that the 
former bill was brought in by the hon. 
member for Northampton, and the present 
bill by the hon. member for Leicester. In 
1761, the Irish House of Commonsdecided, 
that the Corporation Funds of the city of 
Dublin ought to be applied to the repair- 


ing and making of roads: and instances 


were numerous of a similar application of 
Corporate Funds. 

Mr. Maberly defended his hon. relative 
from the attack which had been made upon 
him by the hon. member opposite (Mr. 
Ross), and charged in turn that hon. 
gentleman with participating himself in 
the Corporate Funds of Northampton. He 
hurled back upon the hon. gentleman, 
with the strongest feclings of contempt, 
those insinuations in which he had in- 
dulged at the expense of his hon. relative. 

Mr. Ross put it to the House whether 
such language was at all sanctioned by par- 


| liamentary usage. 


Mr. Maberly owned he had been betray- 


‘ed too far by his feelings, and retracted 
Mr. | 
Spring Rice brought up the Report of this | 
| great improvement if corporate bodies were 


the expression. 
Mr. D. Gilbert thought it would be a 


obliged, at stated periods, to publish their 
accounts. But, at the same time, he 
thought it would be wrong if the King’s- 
bench, or any other court, should be 
suffered to control the funds of corporate 
bodies. He supported the bill, on the 
ground that corporations were trustees, 


and that, to employ Corporate Funds for 


| 


election purposes, was a misapplication of 
the money committed to their hands. 
Mr. G. Bankes was adverse to the prin- 


it pleased, as any individual. The right| ciple and to the details of the bill, more 


had never been shewn to be abused. 


In| especially to the clause subjecting any 


the case of Northampton, the sum had not | member of a corporation, who proposed 


been appropriated to election purposes | a grant of money for election purposes, to 
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a fine of 1007. and expulsion. Supposing 
the whole body, or some of the members, 
of a corporation to be accused of offences 
which had no foundation in truth, would 
it not be a great hardship if, collectively 
or individually, they could not defend 
themselves, by means of their Corporate 
Fund ? 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, it seemed to 
him that the hon. member who spoke last 
but one, had put the question on its true 
grounds. He thought that no funds could 
find their way to corporations, but as the 
public property, and as such they ought 
to be protected. He was friendly to cor- 
porations, thinking them, as he did, the 
best system of government for large places ; 
but unwatched and unchecked, they would 
be sorry trustees of public property. He 
would support the public, though he eould 
have wished to have seen it in a more 
perfect shape. He trusted that the House 
of Lords would make such improvements 
in it as it required. 

Mr. Trant could not consent to the 
establishing of a new law on this subject, 
unless it went a great deal further, and 
declared it illegal not only for corporations, 
but for all combinations to supply money 
to procure the return of members, Was 
the hon. member for Limerick prepared to 
say, that the Catholic rent ought not to be 
applied to electioneering purposes? He 
conceived that corporations had just as 
much right to assist candidates in becom- 
ing members of parliament, as any other 
persons. 

The House divided : For the Amend- 
ment 11: Against it 30 : Majority 19. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 10. 

Mixirary anp Nava Penstons— 
Deapv Weicut.] The House resolved 
itself into a committee on the Military and 
Naval Pensions Act. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he rose to propose a resolution for the 
repeal of what was called the Dead Weight 
Act, The measure which he now proposed 
to repeal, had been under discussion before 
‘the Finance Committee, and the result was, 
that, in the opinion of that committee, the 
arrangement under that act should not be 
continued. In 1821, the great pressure 
on the finances of the country made the 
government anxious to find out any means 
to relieve it... It was accordingly proposed 
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to obtain this relief, by creating an annuity 
which should spread the charge over a 
space of forty-five years. He did not wish 
to enter into any discussion of that arrange- 
ment; but the result of the Finance Com- 
mittee’s inquiries were, to recommend the 
repeal of the measure as being too com- 
plicated, and as introducing confusion 
into the accounts. He should now move, 
that leave be given to bring in a bill to 
Repeal the said act. 

Mr. Hume was glad that this mischiev- 
ous act was to be repealed. If suffered 
to continue, the public would be losers to 
the extent of four millions by it. As it 
was, it had occasioned the loss of one 
million to the public; notwithstanding 
which the individual who introduced the 
measure had been since rewarded with a 
pension and a peerage. 

Mr. Maberly said, that a more injurious 
measure than this act had never passed 
that House. It was a downright fraud ; 
and had entailed a heavy expense upon 
the country. Not one of the members 
of the Finance Committee had defended it. 

Mr. Leycester said, that a worse mea- 
sure than that which was about to be 
repealed, it had never entered into the 
head of man to propose. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Savines Banks Brut.] The report 
being brought up, 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that the danger 
which might result from the sudden with- 
drawal of the money invested by the 
Savings Banks, in time of war or of panic, 
must be apparent. He should therefore 
propose this clause,—‘‘ that whenever the 
sum borrowed from the Savings Banks 
amounted to 20,000,0002., the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt should not be permitted to receive 
any more.” If this were agreed to, it 
would also be necessary to release the 
Savings Banks from the obligation under 
which they were now bound, and therefore 
he should propose “that when the sum 
amounted to 20,000,0002. the commission~ 
ers should give notice that the stock was 
full;” and that after that, the trustees of 
the Savings Banks might invest the money 
in any security which might appear advis- 
able. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the danger 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to him very great; seeing that all 
those who had money in Savings Banks 
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would probably demand it in gold, if they 
drew it out under the influence of a panic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no great objection to the proposal 
of his right hon. friend, though he saw no 
necessity for it. He did not think that 
any danger was to be apprehended from 
the withdrawal of this money ; because the 
depositors were so numerous, that it would 
require the concurrence of half a million 
of people before much harm could be done. 
It would be easy to alter the bill, if it 
should be found to be dangerous. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he would withdraw 
the clauses, and leave to ministers the 
responsibility of guarding the country 
against the danger which he anticipated. 


Corporate Funps Bitx.] Mr. Otway 
Cave moved the third reading of this bill. 

Colonel Wilson opposed the measure, 
because he was convinced, if it were passed, 
that no man’s freehold would be safe. He 
should move ‘ That the bill be read a 
third time this day three months.” 

Lord Lowther seconded the amendment. 
He would contend, that all corporations 
had a right to use their own property in 
any way that to them seemed good, pro- 
vided such property were not specifically 
destined to the support of charitable 
foundations ; and in this he was backed 
by the opinions of three chancellors. He 
could see no more impropriety in a cor- 
poration expending part of its funds to 
return a townsman, who was acquainted 
with the interests of a borough, to parlia- 
ment, than there was in the voting of 
swords and snuff-boxes to gallant officers 
by the city of London. 

Mr. Capel described the tyrannical 
conduct of the mayor of Queenborough, 
who had ruined the poor fishermen of that 
place, because they would not vote as he 
pleased ; and contended, that, with such 
a case of the misappropriation of Corporate 
Funds before them, they were bound to 
adopt the present measure. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he should 
not follow the hon. gentleman who imme- 
diately preceded him into any discussion 
of the merits or demerits of the right wor- 
shipful the mayor of Queensborough; but 
should directly address himself to the 
arguments of the noble lord (Lowther)— 
backed, as the noble lord asserted him- 
self to be, by the opinions of three Chan- 
cellors; but which very remarkable opinions 
he could not but think must, of necessity, 
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wherever given, have been, in the public 
journals, somewhat misrepresented. 

The argument of the noble lord was, that 
all Corporations had a right to use their 
own property in any manner which to them 
seemed good, provided such property were: 
not specifically destined to the support of 
charitable foundations. Now, as to the 
funds of charitable foundations, there was 
no question any where; but the noble 
lord’s fallacy rested on confounding the 
select body, to whom, as trustees for the 
community, the management of the com- 
mon property was deputed, with the incor- 
porated body to which that property 
belonged. 

This, in the preceding debate, had been 
placed on its true foundation, by the hon. 
member for Bodmin (Mr. Davies Gilbert), 
in the distinction which he had drawn be- 
tween civil and eleemosynary corporations. 
It was not a question of the latter ; but the 
question now to be met was, whether it 
should be tolerated, that the ruling body, 
in civil incorporations, should be consider- 
ed to be entitled to divert their funds from 
the purposes of the incorporated commu- 
nity, whose concerns they were deputed 
to manage, to purposes of their own— 
possibly in direct opposition to the will of 
the real proprietors, and against which 
malversation, by the notable declaration 
of the three Chancellors, as stated and 
appealed to by the noble lord, it should 
seem that there existed no present means 
of redress. 

Now let us look to the origin of the 
property of the Corporations of all the 
cities and boroughs of England. It can 
have been derived from only four sources. 
First, purchase: in which case it must 
have been bought with the accumulations 
of public money, for public purposes. 
Secondly, bequest ; which must have been 
without exception, for purposes of the com- 
munity ; for who ever left by will a property 
to be divided as a bonus amongst aldermen 
and common-councilmen? Thirdly, grants 
from the Crown; which have invariably 
been made for the purposes of the incor- 
porated community. Fourthly and lastly, 
the ancient town-lands, held bya prescrip- 
tion, anterior to the charters of incorpora- 
tion, and of which those charters could 
not possibly transfer the right of possession. 

All these properties are necessarily, and 
have hitherto always been understood to 
be belonging to the community, and only 
applicable to common purposes. Petty 
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jobbing there has always been, and always 
must be; and a certain degree of looseness 
and favoritism, in the management of 
these Funds. The noble lord had instanced 
some of the proceedings of the corporation 
of London. He would give up to the 
noble lord the vote of money to the Greeks ; 
which was a mis-appropriation so great, as 
a Subscription to Insurgents in arms 
against a power in alliance with the 
government of the country, that he did 
not know whether it might not have in- 
volved the forfeiture of their charter ; but, 
in the main, the City of London appropri- 
ated their Funds nobly ; and any thing of 
charity, any thing of magnificence, any 
thing for the credit of a great city and its 
citizens, he should be the last to complain 
of, and the last to endeavour to prevent. 
Indeed, it was to preserve the means of 
meeting these very purposes, that he wished 
some law to be passed to prevent those 
sweeping spoliations, which, in the miser- 
able party conflict of the day, would, if 
suffered, dilapidate the revenues of every 
city in England. 

Until the cases of Northampton and Lei- 
cester had occurred, nocorporation had ever 
dreamt that they possessed the power to di- 
vert their funds avowedly to election pur- 
poses. None had dared openly to doit. Even 
the men of Northampton did it with fear 
and trembling, and retaining the hopes of 
the transaction being concealed. But this 
notable and inconceivable declaration of 
high law authorities will now, unless par- 
liament interfere, be relied upon by others, 
with the same confidence with which it 
has been rested on by the noble lord. 

Now, it should seem to be impossible, that 
two boroughs could exist where the right 
of property was more clearly in the com- 
monalty and not in the select body, other- 
wise than merely as their trustees, than 
the two boroughs of Leicester and North- 
ampton. Northampton received its first 
charter in the 31st of Henry 2nd., when 
the burgesses fined two hundred marks, 
to hold in capite of the Crown. They 
had charters of the 41st of king Henry 
the 3rd., and 27th of Edward the Ist.; the 
mayor’s and bailiffs being annually elected 
in St. Giles’s church-yard, by “ all free- 
men.” In the 4th of Henry 7th, on the 


allegation of riots in these elections, a new 
charter narrowed the election to the mayor 
and his brethren, late mayors, to choose 
forty-eight to elect the mayor and bailiffs. 
There is also another charter of confirma- 
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tion of the 15th of Charles 2nd.; North- 
ampton being one of the earliest parlia- 
mentary boroughs, the electors are, by 
prescription, the freemen and inhabitants. 

The electors of Leicester are the free- 
men and inhabitants. Leicester was a 
borough under the Saxon earls, before the 
Norman Conquest. At the Conquest it 
had many burgesses, who paid thirty 
pounds to hold three hundred and twenty 
houses in capite. It received its privile- 
ges chiefly from the Bellemonts. Its 
charter of incorporation was from John, 
to the burgesses, originally a guild of mer- 
chants. The charter of Edward the 4th, 
in 1464, is to the mayor and burgesses. 
The inspeximus of Henry 7th, has the 
mayor, ‘“‘comburgy and burgy.” In the 
reign of Henry the 8th, it is the mayor 
and his brethren, twenty-four—and the 
forty-eight ‘“ elected of the comyns.” 
By the charter of the 30th of Elizabeth, 
these persons were given the right to sue 
and be sued, to purchase and sell, And 
those of James the Ist in 1605 and 1610, 
under the privy seal, extended their pow- 
ers of leasing. But, can any person in 
his senses conceive that this succession 
of charters, altering or narrowing the po- 
pular rights in the municipal elections of 
the boroughs of Northampton and Leicester, 
could divert the property of the original 
possessors, the burgesses, into an absolute 
and exclusive possession of a select and 
something like a self-elected body, which 
they might legitimately make over to a 
favoured candidate, at an election for 
members of parliament, to purchase votes 
withal ? 

That this is, and must be, clearly against 
the common law of the land—in spite of 
all the opinions that could be adduced of 
all the chancellors that ever existed, 
quoted correctly or misquoted—could 
scarcely admit of a doubt. But what he 
feared might be too truly deduced from 
the declaration of the noble lord’s author- 
ities was, that let the law be what it 
might be, whenever or however violated, 
it practically afforded no means of re- 
dress. As, if attacked at law for any 
malversation, how flagrant soever, the 
corporations would employ, in their own 
defence, the funds of the injured to the 
aggravation of the injury. 

Mr. Gurney said, that the effect of this 
assumed power of recurring to corporate 
funds in contested elections, on the free- 
dom of the representation, was with him 
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a minor consideration; yet it could not 
but be obvious, that it opened a door to a 
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parties— would be that to which there 
would be the greatest and most constant] 





profuseness of corruption hitherto unheard 
of. You could get at an individual, but 
who could succeed in a petition against 


recurring temptation, a bill confined as 
the present was, to this specific object, 
might, under the existing exigence, be 


that which it would be most beneficial 
immediately to pass. If no measure were 
taken, and if, in consequence, Corpora- 
He sincerely wished that the present | tions were to act as they were now encou- 
bill had undergone more discussion in its | raged to do—it was very clear that any 
earlier stages; as he was afraid the | questions concerning their funds would, 
clauses, as they now stood, would be found in the lapse of a very short period, be 
to be obnoxious to legal objections. Still, | perfectly nugatory; that all institutions 
as he thought, under existing circum- | committed to their superintendence would 
stances, it was of imperious necessity, that | fall into decay; and, in all human proba- 
the House should pass some measure of | bility, the extinction of the Corporations 
the nature during the present session, | themselves might be expected very speedily 


bribery at second hand, organized by a 
body, with the funds of the public at their 
disposal ? 








he should vote for the third reading, | 


in the hope that the Lords might intro- | 


duce any required emendation, instead of | 
throwing the bill out, as they had done | 
that of the hon. member for Northampton | 
last year. 

But, in thus voting, Mr. Gurney said, he | 
by no means wished to be understood as 
thinking that this bill could be so altered | 
as to meet every point which might be 
conceived to be desirable. He had more | 
than once expressed himself in that House | 
as being no enemy to corporations. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that they | 
afforded the best possible form of muni- 
cipal government for the condensed popu- 
lation of large cities; and he considered | 
the want of estimation in public opinion, | 
into which the corporations of this country 
had fallen, as a national misfortune ; 
whilst any thing that should go towards 
bettering their composition, and towards , 
restoring them to the respect in which | 
they were formerly held, would, in his | 
view, be a great national benefit. Many 
of them possessed large revenues ; and 
the conservation of these revenues to pnr- 
poses of public utility and to the mainte- 
nance of those institutions of which they 
were the patrons and guardians — in- 
deed, he might say, to the maintenance 
of the corporations themselves—was an 
object of the extremest local importance. 
Possibly the publication of corporation 
accounts, and the election of auditors, by 
the body whose affairs they administered, 
might be the best check that could be 
devised. But as, of all misapplications 
of the public property, the using it 
for purposes of election in all large and 
populous places, — where there is al- 
ways a never-ceasing strife between two 








to follow. 

Mr. Ross would vote against the bill, 
which he conceived to be perfectly un- 
called for. 

Mr. Batley conceived that it was no 
part of the duty of corporate bodies to 
support the return of members of parlia- 


| ment. He should therefore support the bill. 


The House divided : for the third read- 
ing 35; against it 10; majority 25. 
Colonel Sibthorpe again divided the House, 
on the question that the bill be now read 
a third time; for the motion 35; against 
it 4; majority 31; The bill was then 
read a third time, and passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 11. 


Tue BupcGet.j The House having re- 


solved itself into a committee of Ways 


aud Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
He said that the period was at length ar- 
rived, when the supplies being closed, it 


| became his duty to submit to the House 


a statement of the finances of the country 
for the current year. In so doing, he was 
not insensible to the difficulties of the task, 
at all times arduous, but particularly so in 
a first statement; neither did he overlook 
the peculiar disadvantages under which he 
laboured. The House could not forget, 
that the last financial statement was made 
by aright hon. gentleman, unfortunately 
now no more, to whose great talents and 
public services they had more than once 
borne ample testimony during the present 
session : they could not forget, that what- 
ever subject that right hon. gentleman 
undertook, he was enabled to adorn in a 
manner not to be surpassed. He felt no 
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humiliation in saying, that he could not 
hope to give to the subject before him the 
same interest; but he trusted that the 
House would indulge him, while he en- 
deavoured simply, and he hoped clearly, 
to lay before them a view of the finances of 
the year; concealing nothing on the one 
hand, nor on the other putting any mat- 


ter in a more favourable point of view | 


than the circumstances of the case justi- 
fied ; trusting to the good sense of par- 
liament to meet, on the one hand, the 
difficulties of a defective revenue, or, on 
the other, the still greater difficulty of re- 
pressing the disposition to liberality, which 


might be created by an excess of income. | 
In discharging the duty thus imposed on | 
him, he possessed one great advantage be- | 


yond some of his predecessors in office. 
It had been the pleasure of the House, in 


the early part of the session, to appoint a | 


committee to inquire into the whole of the 


income and expenditure of the country. | 


That committee had applied itself so assi- 


duously to the discharge of its duty, that | 


its reports, the result of much patient and 
laborious investigation, presented ample 
information on almost every branch of our 
revenue and expenditure. 
afforded the means of remedying any de- 
ficiencies in his statement, and rendered it 
unnecessary that he should trespass at any 
length on the attention of the committee. 

He would now proceed with that state- 
ment, accompanying it with such observa- 
tions as some of the details called for. 
doing this, he would first call the attention 


of the House to the state of the income | 


and expenditure for the year past, and next 


to make the best calculation in his power | 
It had been , 


of those of the current year. 
usual, on former occasions, to refer back 


to thestate of the income and revenue, for | 


several antecedent years, and to take a re- 
view of the state of the finances in those 
years, and to draw conclusions from them, 
not merely with respect to those of the year 
with which the House had then to deal, but 
also as to the future. It was not his in- 
tention to adhere to that practice. The 
vicissitudes of this country, within the last 
four or five years, the fluctuations of the 
revenue, and the variations in several of 
its branches, rendered it the less necessary, 
if at all important tothe present discussion. 
He would therefore confine himself to a 
review of the finances of the year 1827. 

It appeared by the papers on the 
table of the House, that the total ordi- 
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nary revenue of the year 1827, not 
the gross revenue but the ordinary nett 
revenue, after making those deductions 
which appeared in the papers already on 
the table, was 49,581,576/7. There were 
besides this received from the Bank on ac- 
count of the dead weight, 4,245,000/., and 
to this was to be added, under the head 





These reports | 


In) 


of ‘extraordinary and miscellaneous,” 
| 660,0811., making a total revenue of 
54,486,657. The expenditure of 1827, 
taking the interest of the debt and ex- 
cluding the Sinking-fund, but including 
the interest of Exchequer-bills, was 
' 28,239,848/. To this was to be added 
the sum paid to the trustees of the naval 
and military pensions, amounting to 
2,800,000/. Other charges on the con- 
solidated fund were 2,218,218/. making 
in the whole 33,258,066/. under the head 
of debt and permanent charges on the 
consolidated fund. The supply of 1827, 
including the charges of army, navy, ord- 


' nance and miscellaneousestimates, amount- 
to 19,069,0002. There were certain other 
_additions that year, which made, together 
| with the debt and charges, the whole ex- 
penditure amount to 52,690,637/. If, 
therefore, he deducted from the whole in- 
‘come of 54,486,6571. the expenditure of 
52,690,6371. there would remain a sur- 
plus of 1,796,020/. From this, however, 
was to be deducted the sums advanced for 
carrying on public works, after allowing 
for the sums repaid on account of those 
advances, of 663,793/,—leaving an actual 
_ surplus of 1,132,2272, 

In the course of this account, he had 
taken the sums paid on account of naval 
and military pensions, as forming part of 
the income of the year on one side, and 
the repayment to the trustees on account 
of those pensions, as expenditure on the 
| other: because those sums were taken as 
debits and credits in the estimates of the 
year; but he did not mean to conceal, 
that the difference between the sums ad- 
vanced by the Bank on account of those 
pensions, and the money paid to the trus- 
tees, could not, properly speaking, be con- 
sidered as income, but rather as a loan 
made in aid of the expenditure of the 
year, though long before the commence- 
ment of the year’s account. 

Such, then, was the state of the revenue 
and expenditure of the year 1827. He 
now came to state the probable amount 
of the income of the present year ; and it 
afforded him sincere gratification to be 
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able to say, that he anticipated a consi- 
derable increase to the revenue in this 
year, as compared with the last. That 
increase taking the most moderate calcu- 
lation he would estimate at 800,000/. In 
order to explain the grounds of that ex- 
pectation, it would be necessary to call the 
attention of the committee to the various 
branches of the revenue, and to point out 


why he considered himself justified in the | 


expectation he had mentioned. The first 


branch to which he should advert was the | 


Customs. With respect to this, the House 
was aware that the revenue which it pro- 
duced in 1827 exceeded that of 1826 by 


about 600,000/.: but although there had | 


been this large increase in 1827 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, he should 
not be justified in assuming that the Cus- 
toms’ revenue in the present year would 
continue equal to that of 1827. The 
House would recollect that, in that year, 
the necessities of the country had caused 
a large importation of corn, and that it 
came in under a heavy duty; so that the 
duty paid on that 
amounted to 800,000/. He could not 
fairly calculate on any such importation 
in the course of the present !year. The 
committee would see that on this principle, 
he was bound to deduct from the revenue 
of last year the sum of 800,000/. derived 
from the duty on corn; but that there 
were other branches on which we should 
be enabled to supply the loss sustained by 
the non-importation of corn this year. 
The branches on which he chiefly relied 
for supplying the deficiency of the corn 
importation were, those on which the Cus- 
toms revenue {was deficient last year— 
sugar, rum, brandy and wine. The Cus- 
toms’ duties on sugar fell off in the year 
1827, as compared with the preceding, to 
the amount of 300,0007. ‘The crop was 
greatly deficient in 1826. This occasioned 
an increase of price, and a corresponding 
decrease of the consumption, and defalca- 
tion in the revenue. This year the re- 
verse might be expected. There was an 
improved crop, which would create an in- 
creased consumption, and of course revenue. 
The amount of that increase he calculated 
at 300,000/.; nor was this purely a mat- 
ter of calculation ; for on referring to the 
returns of the last six months, the duties 
received on sugar amounted to 100,000/. 
more than was received in the correspond- 
ing six months of the preceding year. It 
was not, therefore, too much to assume 








commodity alone | 
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that the increase on the whole year would 
amount to the sum of 300,000/. The 
duty on rum had fallen off in 1827, 
as compared with 1826, 400,000/. This 
also admitted of satisfactory explanation, 
It would be remembered, that in the com- 
mencement of 1826 the heavy duties on 
that commodity had been removed, toa 
considerable extent. The consequence 
was, the consumption increased to an in- 
ordinate extent. So much indeed, that it 
could not be expected to continue. This 
was proved by the result; for, in 1827, 
there was a very considerable falling-off; 
but, in the present year, it was fair to cal- 
culate that the consumption would amount 
to the mean of the two preceding years, 
which would make the increase of revenue 
on that article this year, as compared 
with the last, 100,000/. With respect to 
brandy, there had been a falling-off in the 
Customs last year, for reasons which he was 
not competent to explain, nor was it ne- 
cessary to his calculation ; for it was known 
that the consumption of brandy bore a con- 
siderable proportion to that of rum. He, 
therefore, was justified in putting the in- 
crease on brandy at 50,000/.. Wine stood 
in a different situation from any of the 
articles he had mentioned. There had 
not been any diminution of the consump- 
tion for some time. On the contrary, the 
increase was steady from year to year. In 
1827 the Customs’ duty on wine exceeded 
that of 1826, by 200,0002.; and the last 
six months exceeded the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, by a 
very large proportion. He therefore cal- 
culated, that the increase on the whole 
year would be very considerable ; and he 
put it down at 150,000. The additions 
to the revenue on which he calculated 
would stand thus :—sugar 300,000/., rum 
and brandy 150,000/., wine 150,000/., 
making in all 600,0002. This would still 
leave a deficiency in the Customs of 
200,000/. as compared with the amount 
of last year. The expectations which he 
had formed of the increase of revenue 
were founded on a review of several arti- 
cles on which duty was paid; and those 
expectations were strengthened and con- 
firmed by the returns of the last half year. 
It appeared, that leaving out the corn du- 
ties, and taking other articles, there was 
an increase of Customs revenue on the last 
six months, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding of 
300,000/., and it was fair to assume, that 
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the consumption would continue for the 
rest of the year, and furnish the revenue 
on which he calculated. 

The next great branch of revenue to 
which he would call the attention of the 
committee, was the Excise: and, looking 
at the returns before him, he felt 
justified in expecting that it would 
be more productive in the present 
than in the preceding year. In 1827, 
700,0002. less had been paid into 
the Exchequer, on account of Excise 
duties, than in the preceding; but this 
was a deficiency which could not give 
alarm to those who were acquainted with 
the finances of the country; for it could 
be accounted for on one article—that of 
malt. There were circumstances last year 
which had greatly diminished the manu- 
facture of malt, and in the same propor- 
tion decreased the duty ; so that the fall- 
ing-off on this one article alone amounted 
to 850,0002. This was to be accounted 
for by very obvious causes, amongst which 
he might mention the deficiency of the 
crop of barley, and the state of appre- 
hension and alarm in which the persons 
engaged in that manufacture were placed, 
in consequence of the alterations in the 
law, which prevented them from pursuing 
their occupations at the particular periods 
when the greatest quantity of malt was 
usually manufactured. The alarm which 
had been felt was now, however, entirely 
dissipated, and he had every ground for 
anticipating a large augmentation of duty 
on that particular article. The duty on 
the article already received exceeded that 
of last year by somewhat more than 
300,000/.; but he had even a more cor- 
rect criterion by which to judge of the 
duty likely to be derived; namely, the 
large additional quantity of the article 
sent to charge, on which the duty had not 
at present been received. In the Excise 
duties of last year, there had been a de- 
ficiency, with respect to some important 
articles. In the duty on beer there was a 
deficiency of 170,000/. The returns 
showed, that upon this article there had 
been a considerably increased consump- 
tion, as compared with the last. To this 
quarter, therefore, he was entitled to look 
for an augmentation of revenue. Upon 


other articles, too tedious to mention, 
under this head, with the exception of 
two; namely, hops and auctions, there had 
been an increase of duty, as compared 
with the antecedent. year 


It should 





| 
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however, be remarked, that the de- 
crease of the auction-duty was as posi- 
tive a proof of the prosperity of every 
other branch of industry as could be found 
in the increase of duty on every other 
article. He estimated the increase under 
the head of Excise, in the present year, 
at about 750,000/. Deducting from this 
the deficiency in the Customs, he felt 
justified in taking the surplus on the two 
branches at 550,000/. 

The next branch of revenue he came to 
was the duty on stamps ; and here he had 
to congratulate the committee on a con- 
siderable increase. It was obvious that 
this duty, which depended so much on the 
value of every species of property, must 
necessarily improve and decline, in pro- 
portion as the value of property was raised 
or depressed. At the same time, he should 
be doing great injustice, to those who 
presided over the conduct of that depart- 
ment, if he did not, in a great degree, 
attribute the augmentation of that branch 
of the revenue to the able and active dis- 
charge of the duties of their office, which 
had raised the revenue above what, in 
ordinary circumstances, could reasonably 
be calculated on. He would calculate 
the increase on Stamp duties for the pre- 
sent year at 200,000/; being a sum rather 
short of that actually realized up to the 
present moment. In the assessed taxes 
also, the augmentation had been con- 
siderable. The increase under this head, 
in the last half year, had been no less 
than 81,0007. As ihe produce of these 
taxes was subject to great variation, he 
was content to calculate on no larger an 
increase than 50,000/. With respect to 
the Post-office, pensions-duty, hackney- 
coaches, small-branches surplus and 
poundage-fees, he would merely suppose 
that they would produce the same amount 
as in last year, and estimate them accord- 
ingly. The whole augmentation under 
the different heads which he had enume- 
tated amounted to 800,000/. He begged 
to remind the committee, that in the two 
quarters already past, the augmentation 
on the articles he had mentioned in Great 
Britain alone, was 856,000/., which ex- 
ceeded the sum he ventured to calculate 
on, as the increase for the whole year. 
On the other hand, as the corn-duty was 
principally received in the latter part of 
the year, some deficiency might be ex- 
pected in the subsequent quarters, which 
could be made good by the present surplus, 
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He had hitherto spoken only of Great 
Britain. It now afforded him pleasure to 
call the attention of the House to Ireland, 
which presented a no less favourable pic- 
ture than the other part of the kingdom. 
The revenue of Ireland had increased, 
during the period to which he had re- 
ferred by the sum of 150,000/.; and he 
might fairly calculate that a further aug- 
mentation would take place. The result of 
what he had stated to the committee was, 
that the total ordinary revenue of the year 
1828, might be considered as amounting 
to 50,381,530/., to which was to be added 
the sum to be received from the trustees 
of naval and military pensions, 3,082,500/. 
and extraordinary and miscellaneous pay- 
ments, 438,000/.; making a grand total 
of 53,902,030/. 

He now came to the expenditure of the 
present year. It would be found that the 
interest of debt, exclusive of the Sink- 
ing-fund, but including the interest on 
Exchequer bills, amounted to28,038,000/.; 
to this was to be added, 1,692,870/. for 
naval and military pension money and 
other charges on the consolidated fund, 
2,213,606/.; makinga total of 31,944,476¢. 
The votes which the House had agreed to 
for the army, navy, ordnance, and miscel- 
laneous services amounted to 18,028,0461., 
which, added to 31,944,476/., made a grand 
total of 50,104,522/. Deducting the total 
expenditure from the total income of 
53,902,030/., there remained a surplus 
of income over expenditure of 3,797,508. 
From this he had to deduct the advances 
to public works 708,800/.; which left a 
clear surplus of 3,088,708/. When this 
surplus was compared with that of 1827, 
which was 1,132,2271., it would be seen 
that there was a balance in favour of the 
present year of nearly 2,000,000/. 

That being the surplus of revenue above 
expenditure, it would be obvious to every 
one, that if we were to provide according 
to the forms now prescribed for the annual 
payment of the Sinking-fund, the sum 
required for that purpose would be, in 
addition to the surplus, little short of 
3,000,000/. If it were considered neces- 
sary to comply strictly with the existing 
law with respect to the Sinking-fund, 
there were but two courses which he could 
recommend the committee to adopt; 
namely, either to attempt to raise the sum 
required, together with surplus revenue 
for the Sinking-fund, by adding to the 
burthens of the people, or, as had been 
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done on other similar occasions, to supply 
the deficiency by creating fresh debt, either 
funded orunfunded. With respect to the 
first course, he did not believe that in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
any one would profess himself the advo- 
cate of it. He did not apprehend that 
there was any necessity (arising from the 
natural desire of maintaining the public 
credit) imposed either on those who ad- 
ministered the finances, or on parliament, 
to adopt that mode of supplying the de- 
ficiency of the Sinking-fund. The de- 
ficiency in the Sinking-fund had not oc-- 
curred now for the first time. It was a 
matter of which parliament had long been 
cognizant, and which it had long permit- 
ted to exist. He then took it as admitted, 
that it was not necessary to resort to a 
course for supplying the deficiency of 
the Sinking-fund, which in the present 
circumstances of the country was incon- 
venient, and indeed impracticable. The 
other course by which the deficiency 
might be supplied was, to recur to the 
practice of borrowing the money wanted. 
To that course he felt considerable objec- 
tion. He had long felt, what he was sure 
must have been a general feeling, that 
to borrow money in time of peace to dis- 
charge debts which the country had al- 
ready incurred, was a measure objec- 
tionable in principle, not defensible with 
reference to reason, and calculated to 
create delusion, without affording any sub- 
stantial advantage. He stated this with- 
out any fear of being supposed to impugn 
the principle on which the Sinking-fund 
was first established. It was not estab- 
lished on the principle of borrowing money 
for its support. When Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced the measure he contemplated that 
the means of reducing the debt would 
arise entirely from surplus revenue. It 
was in order to secure that surplus that 
Mr. Pitt sacrificed much power, patronage, 
and popularity, by retrenching all unne- 
cessary expenses to which the country 
at that time was, perhaps, somewhat at- 
tached. Mr. Pitt felt that the only sure 
mode of obtaining an alleviation of the 
burthen of debt was to keep up a Sinking- 
fund, formed of surplus revenue only. 
In refusing to lend his sanction to the 
borrowing of money for the purpose of 
maintaining the Sinking-fund, he thought 
he was adhering strictly to the principles 
laid down by Mr. Pitt, and to which, but 
for the occurrence of unfortunate circum- 
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stances he was convinced that statesman 
would have adhered. The long and extraor- 
dinary wars which occurred interfered with 
the whole of Mr. Pitt’s projects, and com- 
pelled him to depart from the principle 
he had laid down, of maintaining a Sinking- 
fund solely by surplus of revenue. In the 
difficulty in which he was placed, Mr. 
Pitt had to choose between two alter- 
natives—either to abandon the system of 
a Sinking-fund altogether, or to maintain 
it, by the assistance of borrowed funds, 
contrary to the principle on which he ori- 
ginally founded it. Mr. Pitt chose what 
he considered the lesser of the two evils, 
and abandoned the principle on which he 
originally established the Sinking-fund. 
He (the chancellor of the Exchequer), 
moreover, felt, in addition to the general 
objections against the borrowing of money 
to maintain the Sinking-fund, and which 
would be found stated in the report of the 
Finance Committee, that it would, at the 
present moment, be peculiarly objection- 
able to resort to the course heretofore 
adopted, of making up the deficiency by 
an issue of Exchequer-bills. He was not 
insensible of the advantage of that kind of 
security; he was not blind to the fact, 
that in consequence of the measure of last 
session for making up the deficiency of 
1827, an increased profit had actually been 
derived from the sale of those securities 
in the market ; but all arrangements of that 
sort must have an end. Exchequer-bills 
possessed certain advantages which he did 
not mean to undervalue, but they also 
created corresponding hazards. Though 
he did not anticipate any thing, in the 
present circumstances of the country, 
which would make the existing amount 
of those securities an object of apprehen- 
sion, yet in the various changes of the 
world, who could tell what events might 
occur, which would render it necessary for 
the government to borrow money? and if 
that were the case, how could they effect 
it, except to great disadvantage, with a 
market encumbered to a greater degree 
than it was at present with Exchequer- 
bills?He therefore thought he was acting 
on a sound principle in proposing to the 
committee, even if they were prepared to 
approve of the principle of borrowing 
money to support the Sinking-fund— 
that they should not effect that object by 
any addition to the unfunded debt of the 
country. Instead of increasing the amount 
of that species of debt, it was rather 
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the duty of those who administered the 
finances to seize every occasion that might 
occur for effecting its reduction. He 
would not go the length of saying that it 
would be advisable to hasten the ab- 
sorption of those securities in the market 
by precipitate proceeding, which would. 
prejudice the interests of the commer- 
cial community, but merely wished to 
state, that it was the duty of government 
and parliament, rather to diminish than 
augment the amount of those securities. 

If then, it was impossible, in the present 
circumstances of the country, to supply 
the deficiency of the Sinking-fund by 
means of additional taxation, and if, on 
the other hand, it was considered inexpe- 
dient to add to the funded or unfunded 
debt, it appeared to him, as it appeared 
to the Committee of Finance, that we had 
no alternative open to us but to commence, 
from the present period, to reduce the 
nominal amount of the Sinking-fund to that 
of the real surplus of revenue. In stating 
this, however, he begged not to be under- 
stood as supposing that we could presume to 
abandon the principle, which he conceived 
to be essential to the maintenance of the 
character of the country, and the stability 
of public credit, of making constant efforts 
for the reduction of the national debt. 
Though he reduced nominally the amount 
of the Sinking-fund, he would still, in 
reality, have as much money to apply to 
that purpose as heretofore. The only dif- 
ference would be, that instead of redeem- 
ing an apparent larger sum by borrowing 
money and creating a fresh debt, we should 
in future redeem a certain sum annually 
without incurring any new debt. The 
amount of debt redeemed in the course of 
the last eleven years was 29,000,0002. 
If the House should acquiesce in his pro- 
position, they would in future apply 
3,000,000. to the redemption of debt, 
which he believed to be equally for the 
advantage of public credit and the best 
interests of the country. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that the existing system of 
incurring debt with one hand and redeem- 
ing it with the other, was liable to the 
charge of delusion. 

Having stated generally the amount of 
the income and expenditure, and the man- 
ner in which he proposed to apply the 
surplus revenue, it only remained for him 
to call the attention of the House to the 
state of the supplies, and ways and means 
for the present year, In the present year, 
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the sum voted for the army was 8,049,9381. 
He had already explained, that that sum 
was less than the vote taken for the same 
purpose in the preceding year by nearly 
145,0007. The vote for the navy in the 
present year was 5,995,965/., which was 
less than the vote of last year by 130,000/. 
The vote for the ordnance this year was 
1,597,196/., being a reduction of 50,0002. 
below that of last year, and the miscel- 
laneous estimates this year were 2,184,961. 
being 90,000/. less than those of last year. 
The total reduction on these several esti- 
mates amounted to nearly 418,000/. Add 
to that the vote of credit given last year, 
but now no longer necessary, and the re- 
duction on the estimates would be about 
1,000,0007. The whole of the charge for 
the public service of the present year was 
18,628,060/. To meet this charge, he 
proposed applying the surplus ways and 
means of the last year, amounting to 
352,000/.; the payment from the East 
India Company 60,000/.: repayments on 
Exchequer-bills issued for public works 
120,0002. ; annual duties on sugar 
3,000,000/. ; the trustees of the naval and 
military pensions (which payment would 
not again occur) 2,134,630/.; surplus of 
the consolidated fund for the present year, 
10,190,000/.; ways and means of 1827 to 
be applied to 1828, 3,012,6502. making 
a total of 18,869,280/. to meet an expen- 
diture of 18,628,060/. 

Having now stated these particulars to 
the committee, he was not aware that he 
had any thing further to address to them. 
He had purposely forborne from indulging 
in any anticipations, as to what the re- 
sources of the country might produce.— 
He could not, however, content himself 
without expressing the satisfaction he felt 
at the general appearance of the country. 
If he looked at the state of our trade, he 
found in the increase of exports during 
the present year, as compared with those 
of any of the five antecedent years, mat- 
ter to excite astonishment at the exertions 
of the manufacturing interests. If he 
looked to our shipping interest, he per- 
ceived an augmentation of tonnage cor- 
responding with the increase in the amouut 
of articles exported. He saw, from the 
smiles of some hon. members, that they 
considered this a controverted point. It 
had been so he knew ; but the papers be- 
fore the House established the fact, that 
there had been an augmentation of ton- 
nage corresponding with the increase of 
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exports. The Excise revenue presented a 
most gratifying picture possible of the in- 
creased prosperity and comfort of the 
people. An augmentation was apparent 
on every article which the lower classes 
consumed. On the article of candles 
there was an augmentation of four per 
cent. ; on paper of twenty per cent. ; 
on printed goods of forty-two per cent. ; 
on spirits of nine per cent. ; in short, on 
all exciseable articles which formed the 
great branches of consumption of the 
lower orders, the augmentation of duty 
had varied from four to twenty-four per 
cent. He beheld this improvement not 
only in this, which was considered the 
favoured part of the United Kingdom, 
but he also found it prevailing equally in 
the sister kingdom. From the extension 
of manufactures, the increased exports, 
the improvement in the comforts of the 
lower classes, which was indicated as 
truly by the augmentation of the Excise, 
as the prosperity of the rich was by that 
of the assessed taxes, warranted him in 
anticipating an increase of revenue, and 
additional happiness and stability to the 
empire. He concluded with moving.— 
“That, towards making good the supply 
granted to his majesty, there be issued 
and applied the sum of 3,012,650/., out 
of the Ways and Means in the Exche- 
quer, or to be raised, on the 5th Jan. 
1828, for the service of the year 1827.” 
Mr. Maberlcy said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had dealt with the whole sub- 
ject fully and fairly. The amount of sur- 
plus upon which the right hon. gentleman 
had calculated in 1828, wasat the outside 
2,000,0007. Ifwe went on with an appro- 
priation of 4,000,000/., it must be by bor- 
rowing 2,000,0002. He was ready to co- 
incide with the right hon. gentleman, as 
to his estimate of the surplus this year. 
He did not think his statement exagge- 
rated, The right hon. gentleman now 
proposed to do away with the dead-weight, 
a bill to that effect having been intro- 
duced ; and parliament would have to 
deal with the Sinking fund with reference 
to that alteration. The reportof the Fi- 
nance Committee, in alluding to the ques- 
tion of the 2,000,0002., which were to 
cease next year by act of parliament, 
stated that in its opinion, “ there was no 
clear surplus revenue to such an amount.” 
—It advised that a sinking fund of 
2,000,0002, should be kept up ; if it could 
be done without an imposition of new 
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taxes; and that it would be desirable to 
increase it to 3,000,000/.; but that it 
would be unadvisable to do so, unless the 
additional million could be made up by 
regulations and modifications of the reve- 
nue, or by a reduction of the expenditure. 
The report went on to say, that if there 
were not 2,000,000/. of surplus revenue to 
form the basis of this arrangement, the de- 
ficiency was to be obtained by borrowing. 
Such was the opinion on which the right 
hon. gentleman had founded his mea- 
sure. The right hon. gentleman had ar- 
gued, rather too confidently, that the prin- 
ciple of the sinking fund had been kept 
up, which was not the fact. For, even in 
Mr. Pitt’s time, as soon as his project of a 
sinking fund was acceded to, those annul- 
ties created by it, which were at first 
limited to forty-five years, were made per- 
petual. The late lord Castlereagh started 
on a new principle, and after he had taken 
the sum of 5,000,0007. as that which 
would be requisite to be raised for the sink- 
ing fund, he proceeded to load the country 
with the additional charge on account of 
the dead-weight. This delusion went on 
from year to year until at last Mr. Canning 
candidly admitted that-which he (Mr. M.) 
and his friends had so long maintained to 
be the fact. The delusion, he was glad to 
hear, was not to continue. From 1792 
the original principle of the Sinking fund 
had been violated. There could be no 
question that the public had sustained 
great loss on the debt; although there 
were differences of opinion as to the ex- 
tent of that loss. It was well worth their 
while to examine, even now, how the Sink- 
ing fund had operated. It appeared that, 
between 1792 and 1828, the amount of 
annuities sold was 36,429,0002., and of 
‘annuities redeemed 14,439,000/. The first 
was sold at 60/. 13s. 9d., but redeemed 
at 66/. 8s. 6d. for every annuity. The loss 
must therefore be immense. Dr. Hamilton 
had estimated it at 20,000,000/. ; but he 
should estimate it at 27,344,0967. But 
this was not the only consequence result- 
ing from this system of mismanagement ; 
for, in consequence of the delusive repre- 
sentations then made, we had gone on, 
since the year 1816, expending 3,000,000. 
a year more than we ought. Taking 
3,000,0007. a year at 40,000,000/., and 
the loss upon the annuities at 25,000,000/. 
65,000,0007. had been lost. Was it to 
be wondered at, under these circumstances, 
that our income was not sufficient to meet 
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our expenditure? Placed in this situa- 
tion, what had they recently done 2— 
They had voted the first portion of a grant of 
three millions for the Canadas, and asum 
of 400,000/. for surveys inIreland. Another 
dangerous course pursued was, the allow- 
ing solarge an amount of funded debt to 
remain hanging over their heads, redeem- 
able at a moment’s notice. The amount 
Geposited in the different savings banks 
might not, perhaps, be so likely to create 
inconvenience, but the unfunded debt, in 
the shape of Exchequer-bills was most 
dangerous. In the affairs of the dead- 
weight, there had been an issue of paper 
to meet the occasion to the amount of 
8,000,000/., over which they had no con- 
trol. Yet it had been recommended to 
bring these Exchequer-bills, which occa- 
sioned this issue, into the market for sale ; 
and had it been followed up, who would 
undertake for the consequences? That 
it would come, no one coulddoubt: and 
a period of distress would be that in 
which it was almost certain it would occur. 
The Bank would then be compelled to dis- 
gorge either the Exchequer-bills or the 
dead-weight. Mark the consequences :. 
the Bank would, of course, extinguish 
Bank-notes to the same amount, and thus 

the circulation would be diminished. He 
was quite sure that the present chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would act with cau- 
tion and prudence ; and the more so when 
he saw that he had yet a long time 
to prepare against thedanger. The finan- 
cial system hitherto pursued had brought 
this country to such a pass, that it was not 
in a situation to avail itself of atime of 
peace to recruit its exhausted resources. 
Ministers had goue on increasing their 
difficulties year after year, notwithstanding 
the warnings which had been held out to 

them from his side of the House; but now 

that a more straight-forward chancellor of 
the Exchequer was appointed, it was found 

that he, (Mr. M.) and those who acted 

with him, were right, and their measures 

were about to be adopted ; but not until 

the country had sustained enormous losses 

by their rejection. Ifthe country had a 

surplus revenue, there would arise a ques- 

tion, as to how it might be most benefi- 
cially applied. Some were of opinion that 

it would be best to apply it altogether to a 

reduction of the public debt; while others 

—and he was one of them—thought it 

would be most advisable to apply a por- 

“~_ ta one half, of such surplus, to the 
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reduction of the debt, and the other half 
to an annual reduction of taxation. 

Mr. Leycester was delighted to find that 
that glorious piece of nonsense, the Sinking 
fund wasabout to be extinguished. The evil 
of our system was, that we had too much 
capital and too little income. The Sink- 
ing-fund operated like a sumptuary law, 
crippling trade and limiting conmercial 
speculation. 

Mr. Hume said, he was happy to address 
the House that evening on this subject 
under an altered state of things. How often, 
within the last five years, had they heard 
within those walls the sentiments which 
had now come from the mouth of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer reprobated 
and denied, when issuing from his (Mr. 
H.’s) lips? The right hon. gentleman had 
admitted, that the established system was 
erroneous, and the Finance Committee had 
censured it as too bad to be continued any 
longer. He should not now go into 
an examination of Mr. Pitt’s system of 
finance. He contended, that no govern- 
ment could benefit by trafficking in its own 
securities, There had been no budget 


presented for many years, without his | 
But how had it , 


making this statement. 
been met by government? By nothing 
but a meredenial. He had flattered him- 
self, that in the Finance Committee the 
Treasury would allow it to be ascertained, 
how far his allegation of loss to the public 
was correct. He had made up an account 
of the surplus revenue which we had had 
since 1816; thinking that that account 
would lead to the simplest mode of ascer- 
taining the loss which we had sustained. 
He had laid that account before the com- 
mittee, and had called upon the govern- 
ment, if it were incorrect, to point out 
where the incorrectness lay. He would 
now state tothe House what had been the 
loss by the Sinking-fund since the year 
1816, from which year we had had a sur- 
plus revenue. From 1816 to 1828, there 
was a surplus revenue of 35,000,000/,— 
What he now complained of was, that 
more than 29,000,000. of this sum was 
not accounted for. He had laid this state- 
ment before the Finance Committee, but 
the committee had refused to inquire into 
it. Indeed, the Finance Committee had 
refused to make any statement upon that 
subject. We had borrowed one hundred 
and six millions since 1816, to keep up the 
Sinking-fund ; though we had no occa- 
sion to have borrowed a farthing, having 
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a surplus revenue of 35,000,000/., which 
if it had been applied to the reduction of 
the debt, would have made the annual 
charge less by more than one million — 
In 1824 and 1825 the government had 
made an issue of 8,000,000/, of Ex- 
chequer bills. For every Exchequer bill 
of 1002. which they issued, they received 
1007. cash. The government paid over 
that cash to the Commissioners of the 
Sinking-fund. The commissioners ap- 
plied it to purchase three per cent stock ; 
and they purchased a stock which pro- 
duced a permanent charge of 3J. 5s. 6d, 
for every 1007. The committee must now 
take it into consideration, that when the 
government was called upon to fund these 
Exchequer bills, it gave 1072. 4 per cent 
stock for every 100/. it had borrowed. It 
thus lost] 8s. 10d. on every100Z. in perpetui- 
ty.He had made a statement respecting the 
transactions between the government and 
the Bank, which it was the business of the 
Finance Committee to have verified, In 
the labour of compiling that statement he 
had been assisted by Mr. Marshall, who 
had disinterestedly unravelled all the com- 
plex accounts between the government 
and the Bank, without expecting from 
him either fee or reward, He showed 
that in the last seven years we had suf- 
fered a loss of 13,000,000/., in conse- 
quence of the practice of the government 
borrowing from the Bank. In 1822, Mr. 
Vansittart, in concert with the late lord 
Londonderry, brought forward a plan, by 
which he proposed to borrow 13,000,000). 
of the Bank, to keep up the delusion of a 
Sinking-fund, without the imposition of 
fresh taxes. He sold a variable annuity 
of forty-five years to the Bank, for which 
they paid him in round numbers 
13,000,0002., by sixteen instalments.— 
They gave him 732, cash for every 1001. 
stock, and the money thus raised was ex- 
pended in the following manner :—In 
1823, the commissioners laid it out m 
purchasing stock at 85/. 10s, ; sustaining 
a loss of twelve per cent. In 1824, they 
laid it own in purchasing stock at 941. 3s. 
6d. ; sustaining a loss of twenty-one per 
cent, in 1825, they purchased at 904, 
incurring a loss of seventeen per cent. In 
1826, they purchased at 79/, 8s., incur- 
ring a loss of six per cent. In 1827, they 
purchased at 84/, 12s., incurring a loss of 
nearly twelve per cent. And in 1828, 
they had purchased at an average of 85 
percent. In this way the public money 
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had been invested, and great loss sus- 
tained. The chairman of the Finance 
Committee had commissioned Mr. Finlay- 
son to ascertain the amount of that loss, 
and he was happy to say that his state- 
ment differed from Mr. Finlayson’s only 
by 10,0007, Mr, Finlayson made it 
amount to 4,275,7401. This was the way 
in which the finances of the country were 
wasted, and an endless debt incurred.— 
He contended, at considerable length, that 
every financial operation of the govern- 
ment since 1816 had injured the country 
to the enormous extent of a permanent 
charge of 1,300,000. a year. He was 
therefore delighted at the prospect of a 
change in our proceedings. He had been 
told, that there were still on the Stock 
Exchange, some intelligent men, who 
thought that this humbug scheme of a 
Sinking-fund was productive of good.— 
He was sure that the abolition of it would 
show them the folly of such notions. One 
word as tothedebt. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, in strong terms, the 
danger arising from a permanent unfunded 
debt; but he had not stated what he 
would do with the present unfunded debt, 
after the first of January next. He con- 
tended that, on the fifth of this month, the 
government could not have paid the divi- 
dends on the debt, had it not been for a 
loan of 8,343,000. from the Bank. Now, 
suppose the exchanges had gone against 
the country, and the Bank had felt it ne- 
cessary to limit its issue of paper, the 
Bank must have said to the government, 
“ We will not increase our circulation, for 
the exchanges are already against us, and 
by making this loan to you, we shall only 
turn them still more to our disadvantage.” 
What must have been the result? Either 
the government would not have paid the 
dividends, or it would have got the money 
to pay them on condition of giving a gua- 
rantee that it would protect the Bank 
against all consequences by procuring a 
new Restriction act. Was that a state of 
things in which the country ought to re- 
main? He insisted that more harm had 
arisen from the connection between the 
government and the Bank than from any 
other cause. The whole of the bonuses 
which had been made at different intervals 
to the proprietors of Bank Stock, had 
been made at the expense of the public. 
How was the government situated at pre- 
sent, with respect to the Bank? The 
Bank now held 3,000,000/. of Exche- 
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quer bills, which it had received as se- 
curity from the government—it held 
6,000,000/. of Exchequer bills, which it 
had purchased on its private speculation 
—it had to pay 11,000,000/. for the dead- 
weight— and it now held 8,000,000/. of 
Deficiency bills; so that the Bank had 
got 28,000,000/. of capital locked up in 
the hands of government. Capital, did 
he say? The Bank had no capital, but 
what was in the hands of government.— 
With 28,000,000/. thus locked up, we 
might suddenly be stopped short in the 
midst of our operations, by a defect in our 
machinery. He thought that the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to give a 
pledge to the House, that he would set 
the capital of the Bank at liberty for bank- 
ing purposes. He contended, that much 
of our present distress arose from the ruin- 
ous connexion between the Bank and the 
government. Many persons were weak 
enough to think, that that connexion was 
productive of benefit to the Bank direc- 
tors ; but he considered it to be so baneful, 
that he had no hesitation in saying, that 
parliament ought immediately to pass an 
act, preventing the government from re- 
ceiving from the Bank of England any 
loan beyond a certain amount. Such a 
regulation would render it necessary for 
the government to call parliament toge- 
ther, whenever it wanted to take a vote 
upon credit. He wished tosee the words 
‘¢ Sinking-fund” abrogated from the lan- 
guage of the House. By such means we 
should get rid of an evil which pressed 
heavily upon the country. There might 
be a surplus of 3,000,000/. as a fund to 
which government might apply in seasons 
of emergency; but he doubted tne pro- 
priety of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, that sucha surplus should be applied 
to the reduction of the debt. He then 
pointed out, at much length, the delusion 
under which Mr. Canning laboured, when 
he stated, that there was a surplus last 
year ; and pledged himself, on a future 
occasion, to show that Mr. Robinson had 
been equally erroneous in the statements 
which he had propounded in bringing far- 
ward his various budgets. 

Mr. Monck contended, that every re- 
duction of debt ought to be accompanied 
by a suitable reduction of taxation. It 
was quite plain that by paying at the rate 
of eighty-eight and ninety, a debt, the 
greater portion of which had been con- 
tracted at the rate of sixty-two, a deal of 
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money was wasted. There was only one 
way by which the present ruinous system 
could be avoided; and that was by de- 
termining in future to make moderate 
loans, so that the borrower would not be 
at the mercy of the lender. 

Mr. Ward said,he was desirous to ex- 
press his opinion with regard to one point ; 
namely, the promise invariably held out to 
the holders of funded property relative to 
the maintenance of the Sinking-fund. 
He would recur to the words of lord Liver-- 
pool, relative to this fund, and would then 
leave the House to judge, whether the 
fundholder should be left without the pro- 
tection of the Sinking-fund, when the 
landed interest had obtained a Corn-bill. 
The words of lord Liverpool were—‘“ So 
much profit will accrue from the remission 
of taxes—but, at what loss? No less 
than the abandonment of the Sinking- 
fund, which I maintain is the great support 
of public credit, whatever may be its 
amount.” In a subsequent paragraph his 
lordship stated : “‘ The next object to which 
government has directed its attention, is 
the maintenance of a Sinking-fund of five 
millions; and it is my sincere hope and 
belief, that we shall have a surplus revenue 
sufficient to accomplish that desirable ob- 
ject.” He did not read these extracts with 
a view to embarrass government: but he 
felt it his duty to ask, on behalf of the 
fundholder, that the House should declare 
what he was to expect. 

Mr. Herries, after defending the late 
Mr. Canning from the charge brought 
against him by the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, of inaccuracy, in the budget which 
he had introduced last year, observed, 
that the hon. member had alluded to the 
Dead Weight act. Now, he would dis- 
tinctly say, that the members of govern- 
ment, who belonged to the Finance Com- 
mittee, had gone as far as any others to 
put an end to that system. With respect 
to the Sinking-fund, no one could have 
been more anxious than he was, to arrive 
at the true principle of that fund divested 
of all the intricacy which had been inter- 
woven with the subject. When the subject 
came before the Finance Committee, opi- 
nions were divided on the subject, and he 
believed he might venture to state that the 
proposition for the abolition of the present 
Sinking-fund proceeded from one of the 
members of his majesty’s government. At 


Lf 
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the same time, while he expressed these 
sentiments, le was anxious to discounte- 
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nance the proposition that had been ad- 
vanced on the other side of the House; 
namely, that they should abandon all idea 
of reducing the debt The government 
would undoubtedly appropriate 5,000,000/. 
annually to the reduction of the debt, if 
it were possible to do so, without increas- 
ing the burthens of the country ; but see- 
ing that that was not possible, they had 
diminished the amount; at the same time 
that their opinions were decidedly favour- 
able to the application of as large a sum, 
as the circumstances of the country would 
permit, to the reduction of the debt, on 
the principle of the Sinking-fund. He 
dissented from the proposition of the 
hon. member for London, that this 
country was pledged to any special 
amount of a Sinking-fund, or indeed to 
any Sinking-fund at all, with one single 
exception. There was one particular stock, 
in reference to which a distinct compact 
had been made, that one per cent per an- 
num should be appropriated to its reduc- 
tion; he meant the 34 per cents. : but 
that exception, only proved the rule for 
which he was contending; and, with 
that exception, he felt that the public cre- 
ditor had no other claim upon the govern- 
ment than any other subjects of the realm, 
and that he possessed no distinct interests 
from theirs, in what the state did with the 
public revenue. Their real interest con- 
sisted in seeing that parliament did that 
which was most conducive to the public 
credit. Now, he did not think it condu- 
cive to the public credit, that we should 
continue to borrow money for the _pur- 
pose of paying off our debt. It might so 
happen, that some benefit would accrue 
to the public by borrowing in one kind of 
funded securities, and paying in another : 
but, upon principle, the old system of the 
Sinking-fund was objectionable. Its con- 
tinuance was attended with great expense. 
It might for some time, produce a rise in 
the price of stocks ; but in the end, the 
public creditor would experience consider- 
able inconvenience from the re-action ne- 
cessarily consequent upon such a system. 
—The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
defend the views which induced Mr. Pitt 
originally to institute the Sinking-fund, in 
1792. .That great statesman did not, at 
the time, contemplate that the warin which 
this country was then engaged would con- 
tinue for more than four or five years; and, 
if it had terminated within that period, the 
country would have had an ample surplus 
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revenue to redeem the debt.—The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had made an attack 
upon the Finance Committee, and he was 
inclined to leave their defence in the hands 
of their chairman.—After observing, at 
some length, on the confined manner in 
which the hon. member for Aberdeen’s 
motions for accounts were drawn up, the 
right hon. gentleman said, he would ad- 
dress a a few words to the committee, on 
the subject of the unfunded debt. From 
what had been stated on the other side, it 
would seem as if his right hon. friend had 
been understood to say, that from this 
time the surplus at the rate of three mil- 
lions was to be exclusively appropriated 
to the extinction of the unfunded debt. 
Now, whether or no this was the view that 
had been taken of his right hon. friend’s 
statement, he would say that it was an in- 
correct one: for his right hon. friend had 
clearly stated that it was to be applied to 
the extinction of the unfunded as well as 
the funded debt. He repeated, that if 
circumstances allowed the reduction of the 
debt through the means of the Sinking- 
fund, it would be more expedient at the 
present moment to effect that reduction 
through the means of the funded than the 
unfunded debt. He would indeed say, 
that this was not the period for effecting 
any reduction through. the means of the 
unfunded debt. Looking at the present 
state of the circulation of the country, and 
at the arguments which had been very 
lately adduced upon the subject of the 
danger to which the country was subjected 
from the withdrawal of the one-pound 
notes of country bankers; and looking, 
moreover, at the feverish restlessness 
which resulted from those arguments— 
a restlessness and feverishness which 
ought to have been completely dispelled 
by the statements of his right hon. friend 
—but which, he was sorry to say, still 
prevailed among a certain class of the 
people—he thought it would be very wrong 
to adopt any measure respecting the un- 
funded debt, which could produce an ef- 
fect upon the circulation. The hon. 
gentleman had made some allusions to the 
terminable annuities ; and undoubtedly it 
was true, that a Sinking-fund was as in- 
dispensably necessary for that, as for any 
other portion of the debt. The subject 


had been brought under the considera- | 
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plus of reveuue was to be fairly applied 
to the reduction of the debt, a portion of 
that fund was to be at the same time ap- 
plied to the purchase of these terminable 
annuities. He doubted very much, how- 
ever, whether that recommendation could 
be profitably carried into execution. At 
no period of time were these terminable 
annuities a very marketable commodity. 
For the last thirty years government had 
made various attempts to dispose of these 
annuities; but they had uniformly fail- 
ed to get rid of them, unless upon the 
most disadvantageous terms. The com- 
mittee had, however, recommended the 
purchase of these annuities; and, as faras 
fair.and equitable bargains can be made in 
the market, the government were disposed 
to comply with the recommendation. He 
admitted that the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had throughout his statement, 
considered the life annuities as forming a 
portion of the Sinking-fund ; but that in 
reality those annuities subjected the coun- 
try as much to a charge as any other por- 
tion of the debt, and that, supposing there 
was no real surplus of income over expen- 
diture, they must be considered as form- 
ing a real deficiency. When, therefore, 
his right hon. friend called the surplus 
3,800,0002. it undoubtedly included a suin 
of 617,0002. on the head of life annuities ; 
and, deducting that amount, the whole 
real surplus would, therefore, appear to 
be about 3,200,0007. He denied, how- 
ever, the charge of there being any error 
in the accounts, from the adoption of this 
mode of statement. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of objecting to the state- 
ment of the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on which he founded the ways and means 
of his budget: it appeared to him to be a 
perfectly fair statement, and that he might 
have even gone further in estimating the 
probable revenue for this year. The same 
fairness had marked the conduct of the 
tight hon. gentleman, and the Master of 
the Mint, in the Finance Committee, and 
had very much contributed to save the 
time of the committee, and to advance 
the objects for which it had been appointed. 


'—The first observations he had to make 


on the subject under debate, he should 
apply to the new plan of a Sinking-fund : 
he thought the chancellor of the Exchequer 


tion of the Finance Committee ; and the had not correctly or sufficiently explained 
committee had recommended that when- | this plan to the House, at least the plan 


ever the Sinking-fund arising from a sur- 





recommended by the Committee of Fi- 
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nance. The right hon. gentleman had | proposed to be acted upon, and the cir- 
said he intended to keep up a Sinking: | | cumstances of the country with respect to 
fund of 3,000,0002. a-year, without men- | its being able to bear the taxes which are 
tioning any of the conditions by which | ‘required for maintaining it.—At this 


that amount might be diminished accord- | 
ing to the plan of the committee. This | 
way of stating the case would lead the | 
House to suppose that there was to bea, 
fixed Sinking-fund of 3,000,000/. a-year ; 

and that the whole change to be made in the 
existing system was, to apply 3,000,000/. 
instead of 5,000,000/. as a Sinking-fund. 
But the committee had positively refused 
to recommend a fixed Sinking-fund. It 
was proposed to them to adopt such a 
fund, but on two divisions which took 
place upon it, the majority of the com- 
mittee was against this plan of a fixed 
sum, and the members of it belonging to 
the government then adopted the views 
of the majority, and proposed themselves 
the clauses which are in the report for 
applying in future only the real surplus of 
revenue over expenditure as a fund for 
redeeming debt.—But, besides these claus- 
es, there was an understanding come to 
in the committee, that government should 
proceed in the first instance, as if there 
was a real surplus. of 3,000,000/., and 
provide, if there was not so large a sur- 
plus, the money wanting by deficiency 
bills; and that, if at the end of the year it 
should appear that the surplus did not 
amount to 3,000,000/. the difference 
should be made good out of the surplus 
of the succeeding year.— As the right hon. 
gentleman, the Master of the Mint had 
been pleased to say, that all those 
members who opposed a Sinking-fund 
were to be considered as abandoning all 
efforts to redeem the debt, he begged to 
say that this was a very incorrect repre- 
sentation of their motives or opinions. 

Some of those members who had been the 


most strenuous in opposing the existing | 


plan of applying 5,000,0001. a-year, were 
the most anxious to introduce an efficient 


| 


moment the reason for not agreeing to 
have a Sinking-fund is, that those taxes 
| which must be continued to provide the 
fund, will do a great deal more harm than 


‘this Sinking-fund will do good. The error 








| ing capital ; 
| to place them upon a level with us, is the 


plan of redemption.—No one was more | 


constant in opposing the Sinking-fund of 
5,000,000/. a-year, than the late Mr. 


manner the expediency of reducing the 
debt, if a proper plan could be devised, 
and even proposed a plan for paying off 
the whole of it. He, as welll as those 
members who say there onght not now to 
be any Sinking-fund, found their opinions 
upon considering the nature of the plan 


‘committed by government in urging a 


Sinking-fund, and by those members who 
supported them consists in their not paying 
due attention tothe injury which the existing 
taxation does to the public interest.—This 
is little thought of, and a Sinking-fund is 
voted as a mere matter of course ; as if it 
was of noconsequence whether 3,000,0002, 
of taxes were continued or repealed. But 
if some attention were given to the effect 
of {the taxes, it could not be doubted that 
a different course of conduct would be fol- 
lowed by the House.—It appeared by an 
account which he had called for in the Com- 
mittee of Finance, that there was no less a 
sum than 6,000,000/. a year, raised by 
taxes on raw materials. It was not possible 
more effectually to obstruct the progress 
of industry and wealth, than by thus 
taxing the raw articles on which industry 
was employed. In one respect it exposed 
the country to the greatest misfortunes 
that could befal it; namely, the loss of a 
foreign market for its manufactures; be- 
cause as these taxes raised the price of 
raw materials, they added necessarily to 
the price of the goods made with them, 
and thus diminished the means of carry- 
ing on a successful competition in the 
foreign goods. Although we had as yet 
preserved a great superiority over foreign 
countries in manufactures, we should not 
place an unlimited confidence in our being 
able to maintain it. They were daily 
making great progress in skill, in im- 
provements in machinery, and in acquir- 
but what will most contribute 


general introduction of the representative 
sysiem of government, which will estab- 


‘ -yeal ‘lish among them a perfect security of 
Ricardo, but in his speeches and in his , 
writings, he laid down in the strongest | w 


property, and thus impart to them that 
which has been to us the main cause of 
our great superiority over them. Under 
these circumstances, it was a subject of 
the gravest importance to determine what 
means should be taken to relieve our 
manufacturers from every charge which 
added to the cost of production; and, 


‘when it is considered what the conse- 
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quences would be to the country of losing 
the foreign market, in impoverishing our 
manufacturers, in depriving the work- 


men of employment, and in diminishing | 


the revenue, it surely was fit to examine 
whether it would not be more expedient 
to repeal 3,000.000/. of taxes than apply 
them to a Sinking-fund. 

Besides these taxes on raw materials, 
there were taxes on manufactures them- 
selves, which were exceedingly injurious, 
such as the Excise duties on leather, glass, 
and paper. These manufactures were 
not only injured by the additional prices 
which these duties occasioned, and the 
consequent diminution in consumption, 
but also by the vexatious regulations under 
which they were carried on. The manu- 
facturers were not allowed to follow those 
modes of working which were the best 
calculated to produce perfect goods, and, 
at the same time, with the least cost to 
themselves; but they were obliged to 
perform each operation by a plan laid 
down in a clause of an act of parliament, 
and under the inspection of an Excise 
officer. So that no taxation could be 
more opposed to any sound principle of 
finance, or more injurious to all parties 
than these Excise duties on manufac- 
tures. 

Another class of taxes which ought to 
be reduced considerably, is that which 
creates smuggling; for this evil is a pure 
creation by act of parliament; the profit 
to be derived from it being wholly in pro- 
portion to the duties imposed. It has 


been proved before the Finance Coinmittee | 


that a sum of 700,000/. a-year is ex- 
pended annually, in the vain attempt to 
suppress smuggling ; and that an immense 
sum had been spent in building barracks 
for Coast-guards and the Preventive- 
service, round the whole of the coast of 
the United Kingdom: but when govern- 
ment are urged to put an end to this great 
nuisance and disgrace to the character of 
the nation, the excuse always is, ‘‘ we can- 
not do so, because we shall lose a million 
or two of revenue:”—how can any one hesi- 
tate to say, that a much greater advantage 
would be gained to the public, by apply- 
ing the surplus revenue to put down 
smuggling, than will be gained by apply- 
ing it to pay off any insignificant por- 
tion of the public debt? Another class of 
taxes which ought to be repealed is that 
which by being so very high greatly di- 
minishes the consumption of the articles 
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| on which the taxes are imposed. _In this 
| way there is probably a loss of revenue, by 
| not reducing them. But ministers are of a 
different opinion—and when they are 
called on to make the experiment, they 
say, we cannot afford to risk the loss of a 
million of revenue. There are not less 
than from 9,090,0002. to 10,000,000/. of 
taxes which are most particularly injurious 
to industry, and even to revenue, and which 
ought to be revised, so as either to secure 
their repeal or modification. But, in ad- 
dition to these taxes, there are others 
which are specially imposed in order to 
encourage our colonies. — The effect of 
the present arrangement of the duties of 
timber, is a loss of from 800,000/. to 
1,000,000/. a-year of revenue.—The hon. 
member said, he held in his hand, calcu- 
lations which had been made by a gentle- 
man conversant with the trade, which left 
no doubt of this fact: the same calcula- 
tions proved, that if the duties were equal- 
ized on colonial and foreign timber, and 
reduced 15s. a load, the consequence 
would be an augmentation of revenue.—In 
consequence of the mode by which the 
duty on deals was charged, 17. 18s. only was 
paid, if me came from Archangel, and 
3l. Os. 3d. if they came from Norway—on 
the same quantity. The existing system 
acted as a most severe tax on the public 
| by raising the price of timber; while it 
/did not benefit the public revenue. 
| Similar observations were applicable to 
| the whole of the duties which were higher 
| on foreign than on colonial goods. 

Now when such was the system of our 
‘existing taxation, and it became a ques- 
tion, what had best be done with the sur- 
‘plus of the revenue, he had no hesitation 
| in saying, that it ought to be applied in re- 
ducing those taxes which fell on industry: 
_ For,whateverhon. embers maysayin favour 
of a Sinking-fund, or any other scheme for 
‘improving our finance, what ought above 
_all things to receive the constant attention 
of the House is, the means of securing and 
assisting the progressive accumulation of 
the national wealth. It was in proportion 
| as this was extended that all our incum- 
| brances were heavy or light. The pressure 
'of the revenue and the pressure of the 
debt were only relative with respect to the 
means of the country to pay taxes. Every 
thing depends on the progress of industry, 
and the accumulation of new wealth; and 
nothing should be left undone to remove 
obstructions in the way of them. It was 
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by the prodigious accumulation of wealth 
subsequent to 1792, that the country was 
able to surmount the difficulties of the last 
war: and, if it is left to go on without 
the interruption of bad taxes, and absurd 
resolutions, it will become sufficiently 
wealthy to bear any new financial diffi- 
culties which may arise—all that the right 
hon. gentleman has said against repealing 
taxes, and in favour of a Sinking-fund, 
amounted to mere assertion: he did not 
attempt to explain in what way a Sinking- 
fund would be of use; he contented him- 
self with saying it was necessary for the 
safety of the country: others had said it 
was necessary to support public credit; 
and a great many similar assertions had 
been made in the Committee of Finance, 
which he was glad to find, were not re- 
peated this evening fin the House. Now, 
with respect to maintaining public credit, 
it was a complete mistake to say that public 
credit depended on having a Sinking-fund 
of 3,000,000/. a-year, it might be said, 
with just as much reason, to depend on 
any thing else. Public credit depended 
upon the regular payment of the dividends 
on the debt, and on the general notoriety 
of the countrybeing perfectlywell able to pay 
them. The hon. baronet said, his feeling, 
with regard to a Sinking-fund, was this— 
if they would place their taxes on a 
proper footing—if they would adopt a 
moderate system, which ought long since 
to have been done—if they would let the 
country feel the benefit of an ample re- 
vision of all the taxes at present levied 
then, if there was a likelihood of a con- 
tinued surplus, or if the country appeared 
to be growing more rich and prosperous, 








he would give his support to a plan for 
redeeming the debt on a much larger and | 
more extensive scale than was now pro- | 
posed. After such a reformation had been | 
agreed to, and the country had recovered | 
a healthy tone, he would not object to! 
taxes to the amount of 5,000,000/. or | 
6,000,000/. a-year, or even of a still larger | 
sum ; a fund which would be calculated to 
makesomeimpressiononthedebt. Therefore, 
whether he was in the committee, where he 
took an active part in order to get rid of the 
Sinking-fund, or in his place in that House, 
where he voted against it, he was not to be 
considered as abandoning and giving up 
every attempt to lessen the debt. On the 
contrary, he proposed a course which 
would have a much better effect than any 
attempt that had hitherto been made. 


‘same way as those ministers did who had 
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His opinion was, that in the present state 
of the country, their object should be by 
all means to avoid adding to the debt. It 
seemed to him to be idle to talk about 
relieving future generations as to a Sinking- 
fund of 3,000,000/., while those who pro- 
posed it had no plan by which additions to 
the debt might be avoided.—There was no 
member who was an advocate for a Sinking- 
fund, who was not an advocate at the same 
time for providing the expenditure of a 
future sum by new loans. But if we only 
paid off 3,000,000/. a-year in peace, 
and borrowed only 30,000,000/. a-year 
in war, it was too evident, from the ex- 
perience we have had of the duration of 
peace in other times, that the result of this 
system must be a great addition to the 
debt.—Suppose a war was to take place, 
and according to this system, 30,000,000/. 
a-year was raised by loans—ten years of 
such a war would add about 15,000,000. 
a-year, of permanent taxation.—It would 
require a permanent property tax of ten 
per cent to pay the incurred dividends on 
the debt—another ten years of war carried 
on in the same way, would require a further 
addition of 15,000,000/. of permanent 
taxation—this would make it imperative to 
tax the necessaries of life as was done 
in Holland, and it would no doubt be fol- 
lowed by the same consequence, namely 
bankruptcy.—This is what the system, of a 
Sinking-fund,-raised by taxes on industry 
in peace, and large loans in war, would 
inevitably end in. In place of this system, 
he wished to see all obstructions arising 
from taxation on industry, and from regu- 
lation and restriction in way of indus- 
try and the accumulation of wealth, re- 
moved, and the country placed in such a 
state with respect to its means of paying 
taxes in future, that when a war should 
arrive, the whole expenditure of it might 
be defrayed by war taxes. Now, that we 
are said to be entering upon a new era of 
finance, we ought to do something more 
than merely patch up a budget, and then 
let every thing go on without any regard 
to consequences. We ought to begin 
to examine what course of measures is 
necessary, first for preparing for war, and 
then for carrying on a war.—It is while 
we are at peace, that this business ought 
to be attended to, for if we become in- 
volved in war without such a preparation, 
we may be sure that we shall run 
from one error into another, just in the 
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the. management of the last war. If 
there was too large an unfunded debt, it 
ought to be reduced; if the Bank were 
too much in advance to government, 
they ought to be repaid a part of what is 
due to them.. If government have pro- 
duced any danger by making the Bank 
holders of the Dead-weight annuities, 
they should interfere to remedy it.—These 
are all difficulties that will yield to proper 
efforts to get rid of them; but time ought 
not to be lost in making these efforts after 
thirteen years of peace—the probability of 
war is so strong that we ought to expect 
and prepare for it. 


formerly great errors were committed, and 
the country was able to surmount them ; 
but now we have made so great an approxi- 
mation to the limits of taxation, that a 
single error may prove fatal.—We can no 
longer afford to lose our money by millions 
in the way the hon. member for Aberdeen 
has shown the public money has been 
lost. 

With respect to the policy of having 
recourse to war taxes, for war expenditure, 
this was greatly illustrated by an account 
which he had obtained in the Finance 
Committee — showing what would have 
been the actual excess of expenditure 
beyond revenue in the last war—if 
Mr, Pitt had commenced with war taxes, 
and if no debt had been created subsequent 
to 1792. It appeared by this account 
that the whole excess would have been 
172,000,0002., although by the operation 
of borrowing, the actual excess had been 
nearly 500,000,000/. in principal money. 

It now seems to be nearly certain, that 
if Mr, Pitt had imposed a property-tax in 
1793, instead of waiting to raise war taxes 
till 1798, the war might have been carried 
on without any loans.—With this exper.- 
ence, and with a greatly increased means of 
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Every thing in point | 
of fact depends on good management: | 


paying taxes, there should be no hesita- | 


tion in making the attempt of carrying 
on a future war wholly by war taxes. If 
this object could be secured, then we 
should no longer have any alarms about 
the debt. For the same reasons which 
would enable us to carry on a war in this 
way, would enable us to make in peace a 
proper effort to reduce the debt—a pro- 
perty tax of from ten to twelve per cent to 
include Ireland, and without the exemp- 
tions in the last tax, would alone produce 
neatly 20,000,000/.; at the same time 
that it would not be productive of any 
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derangement of industry. If 20,000,000/. 
were not sufficient, then it would be 
better to have a property tax of fifteen per 
cent ; sooner thanhave recourseto new loans. 
But whether these opinions were or were 
not well founded, every thing ought to be 
done that can be done, by means of an 
early consideration of the subject to avoid 
adding to the debt—as the revision of an 
existing system of taxes was a funda- 
mental part of a system of measures for 
securing this object, he hoped that when 
the Committee of Finance re-assembled 
next session, such a revision would be the 
first subject of its deliberation. It was 
most impolitic to allow such a load of 
injurious taxes, to.remain, without making 
every effort to obtain the same amount of 
revenue that they produced,guided bymeans 
more consistent with the interests of the 
revenue, and the conveniences, comforts 
and commercial profits of the public. 
After a few words from Mr. P. 
Thompson, the resolutions were agreed to. 


East Retrorp.] On the motion of 
Mr. N. Calvert, the further consideration 
of the report of the East Retford Disfran- 
chisement Bill, was deferred to the 22nd 
instant, and the East Retford Freeman 
Bill, was ordered to be committed on that 
day three months. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 14. 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES 
Briu.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having moved the second reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney rose to present a 
petition, which had, he said, been put into 
his hands, signed by upwards of five 
hundred clerks, in the various public 
offices, which he begged, previously to the 
right hon. gentieman’s motion, for the 
second reading of the bill, to recommend 
to the attention of the House. The alle- 
gations of the petitioners were; first, that 
the measure would be a breach of com- 
pact; secondly, that it went to charge on 
a smaller number now employed, the 
Superannuations of a greater number of 
persons, who had been discharged on the 
reduction of thescale of the establishments; 
thirdly, that the labour of the reduced 
establishments, so far from admitting a 
diminution of their salaries, was now so 
very great, as rather to give them an equit- 
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able claim for increasing them; fourthly, 
that the old practice of superannuation 
was confirmed by reports of this House, in 
1786, in 1797, (Mr. Abbot’s Report), in 
1810, by Mr. Bankes’s act, and by a sup- 
plementary act, which passed in 1811, 
when certain large funds, belonging to the 
clerks of the Customs and Excise, were 
taken by government, in consideration of 
the superannuations to which, by Mr. 
Bankes’s act, they became entitled: that 
in 1822, the Superannuation act was im- 
posed ; but with a clause of restitution to 
representatives, in case of death, which 
was omitted in the present bill: that in 
the same year, a very great reduction took 
place, by Treasury minute; the effects of 
which these gentlemen humbly presume to 
think have not been sufficiently adverted 
to in this House; as it not only went to 
reduction of establishments, but to reduc- 
tion of salary, and great reductions of 
prospective advantage. 

Mr. Gurney said, he understood there 
was one office, where there was an esta- 
blishment of a hundred and sixty clerks, 
of whom only seventy-six were now re- 
tained: and that seventy-six would, under 
this bill, be charged their proportion for 
the superannuation allowances of those 
who had been dismissed. Under these 
circumstances, he trusted the right hon. 
gentleman might be induced to postpone 
the measure to another session for further 
inquiry, as it must be quite evident, 
emanating as it did, from a report of the 
Finance Committee, only that day put into 
the hands of the members, that it could 
not by possibility have received the con- 
sideration which a measure, pressing so 
hard on so large and meritorious a class 
of public servants, unquestionably merited. 
Indeed, he could not but greatly regret, in 
as far as he had yet seen, that the reports 
of the Finance Committee had gone tothe 
reduction of the fair and reasonable re- 
muneration of those public officers who 
performed efficient and heavy labour ; 
many of them already with inadequate 
salaries, instead of having, on a more 
enlarged view of the financial state of the 
country, proposed the origination of any 
measure which had been likely to give any 
effectual relief. He had been one who 
had voted in the majority on the question 
of the Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, 
on the statement of those who might be 
considered best able to judge of the neces- 
sity of the continuance of the office; but 
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he owned he had done it with doubt and 
regret, when he saw that the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee had been 
acceded to, in the unreasonable reduction 
of the salaries of those officers, who were 
more unequivocally efficient. 

On the whole, he earnestly recommended 
to the House the case of those gentlemen 
whose petition he had the honour to pre- 
sent, as extremely worthy of the most 
weighed consideration, and he did trust 
the House, or rather the right hon. gentle- 
man, on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment—for with them it must be evident, 
the decision must rest—would consent to 
postpone the bringing in a bill of this 
nature till the next session, and the more 
so, as in that interval no great saving 
could be effected to the country. 

Mr. Gurney said, that in moving that 
the petition be read, he should wish it to 
be read at length, and presumed to request 
the attention of gentlemen to the statement 
of the parties immediately interested, as 
that statement would be found much more 
clear as well as more forcible than any 
thing that he could offer in its support. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
withdrawn the motion for the second read- 
ing of the bill, the said petition, and also 
one presented by sir H. Hardinge from 
the clerks in the Ordnance Department, 
and one presented by Mr. F. Buxton, 
from the Clerks in the Excise, were 
brought up. On the motion, that the 
bill be read a second time, 

Colonel Sibthorp called the attention 
of the House to a respectable body of in- 
dividuals connected with the Hackney- 
coach-oflice. Many of them had been up- 
wards of twenty years in that office, and 
their interests would be materially affected 
by the operation of this bill. 

Mr. Trant was of opinion, that the 
measure would inflict great hardship on 
many deserving individuals. 

Mr. H. Davis expressed himself hostile 
to the measure. He thought the opinion 
of Mr. Burke a very just one; namely, 
that ‘‘ parsimony was not economy, and 
that a good servant well paid was the most 
valuable and the cheapest.” He regretted 
that the Finance Committee should at so 
late a period of the session have recom- 
mended a measure which, if carried, would 
be injurious to the character of parliament, 
seeing that the principle was founded in 
injustice. Every man entered office under 
an implied contract, that after the lapse of 
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a certain number of years, he would be | the reduction of salaries; because they 
entitled to a superannuation allowance. had been paid in the year 1821, after the 
Such was the existing law; but the pre- effects of peace had been fully felt, and 
sent bill would operate as an ex post facto | the measures for restoring the metallic 
law, and deprive those who had been long | currency had been adopted. It was better, 
labouring in the public service, of that | on the whole, he thought, and the least 
provision which they had been taught to | likely to affect the future prospects of the 
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expect. , 
Sir R. Wilson said, that to the operation | 
of the principle prospectively, he had no | 
objection, but he felt a very strong re- 
pugnance to its retrospective effect. 

The Chancellor of the nee eed said, 
he was anxious to state to the House his 
opinions with reference to this question. 
He felt that he was placed in a very pain- 
ful situation, but still he would not shrink 
from the performance of his duty. The 
House had appointed a committee for 
the purpose of revising the expenditure 
of the country; and that committee had 
almost unanimously declared, that such a 
measure as that which he had introduced 
ought to be carried into effect. Standing 
in the situation which he had the honour 
to fill, he should have been charged with 
a high degree of cowardice, if, after such 
a recommendation, he had refused to bring 
the measure before the House. On that 
account he was prepared to vindicate the 
bill, and to state the reasons on which the 
committee had come to their decision. 
The whole expenditure for the service of 
the country the committee found to amount 
to twenty-one millions, and of this five 
millions were appropriated to the ineffec- 
tive service, including superannuation, 
pension, and retired allowances. The 
committee was anxious not to deprive the 
country of the active services of those who 
were engaged in the public departments, 
and they therefore turned their attention, 
to consider if it were possible, without 
any deviation from just principle, pro- 
spectively to diminish the expenditure for 
services that were passed. Of the five 
millions which the ineffective ‘service of 
the country cost, the committee found that | 
nearly half a million was appropriated to the 
payment of the civil pensions, and this sum 
had been increased within a few years from | 

| 
} 





330,000/. to 447,1112. Finding that this 
sum was increasing sorapidly, they thought 
it their duty to recommend the measure 
before the House. He knew that the 
committee had balanced long between a | 
reduction of the salaries, and this measure | 
of making the officers contribute to their | 


| different officers of our civil establishment, 
to adopt this measure relative to their su- 
perannuation, than to alter their salaries. 
He felt the measure to be particularly se- 
vere; and he particularly regretted, the 
necessity to propose it. At the same time, 
he must state, that the committee were not 
aware of that peculiarity in the situation 
of the Clerks of the Ordnance, as it had 
been represented by their petition. The 
committee were not aware that they had 
been regulated in 1825, and stood there- 
fore on a different footing from those 
clerks whose offices had been regulated in 
1821. There might, perhaps, be other 
gentlemen in a similar situation; and if 
the House should think it better to go 
over all the departments, and ascertain 
that there were no others under the samé 
circumstances, so that the measure could 
be strictly applied on the principles of the 
measure of 1821, he should not oppose the 
decision of the House. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he disliked the bill 
on account of its retrospective operation, 
and was still more opposed to it, because 
it would bring into action a principle never 
heard of before; namely, that those who 
spent their lives in public offices should 
provide for the wants of their old age out 
of the salaries which were granted to them 
as a remuneration for their present labours. 
It had always been a principle, recognized 
by the House and by the country, that 
those who had served the public well 
should not be deserted by the public in 
old age, in sickness, or distress. This was 
a wise, a politic, and a gencrous principle ; 
and he must say that he did not like the 
words of the report of this most respectable 
committee, when they called money ap- 
plied in accordance to this principle, a 
loss to the public. Public servants paid a 
large and usurious interest for the money 
thus bestowed upon them. With respect 
to military services, this principle was in- 
stantly admitted, and the money was 
cheerfully applied. And why not with 
respect to civil services, where there was 
not only the absence of that fame, and 
splendor, and renowa, which in them- 


own superannuation. He for one opposed | selves constituted recompense for military 
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service, but where there was as much in- 
tense devotion to the public cause, and as 
great a sacrifice of health and strength,— 
nay, even of life, as in military service ? 
To adduce a single instance, he would 
mention the late Mr. Hill, who might as 
truly be said to have fallen a victim, to 
have died in the service of the country, 
as if he had met his death from the can- 
non of the enemy. Had they not seen in 
that House the gradual decay of intense 
energies engaged in the service of the 
country—the keeping away, because ill 
health would not allow of the fatigues, 
the returning to the labour night after 
night, the warnings by disease against such 
continued exertions; and had they not 
seen those warnings neglected, until the 
duties could be no longer discharged? It 
was much too important a question to be 
decided at the end of a session. It con- 
cerned all the civil servants of the govern- 
ment—a valuable class of men, without 
whose assistance, that government could 
not be carried on. He rejoiced, therefore, 
that his right hon. friend was willing to 
postpone the measure till next session. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated accurately 
the course of reasoning followed by the 
Committee of Finance. They found 
that the charge for superannuation al- 
lowances had increased from 94,0001. 
a year in 1810, to 474,000/. a year 
in 1827, and that in the last three years 
the increase had been from 300,000/. 
a year to 474,000/. This was a progress 
of expense which seemed to the committee 
to be a fit subject of retrenchment. It 
appeared to the committee that all existing 
salaries were too high. They had been 
raised considerably some years ago in 
consequence of the depreciation of money, 
and now that money was restored to its 
former value it appeared to the commit- 
tee that the public had a right to expect 
a reduction of them. There was no prin- 
ciple more true, nor one which had been 
more universally recognized by all Finance 
Committees, than that which laid it down, 
that the public ought to have its services 
performed at the least expense that was 
consistent with the performance of them 
in an efficient manner. Now, with respect 
to the salaries given in public offices, whe- 
ther by making a comparison with what 
they formerly were, or with the salaries 
given in commercial establishments, it ap- 
peared tothe committee that, according to 
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this principle, they ought to be consider- 
ably reduced ; but instead of recommend- 
ing such a reduction, the committee took 
a course more favourable to the clerks, 
namely, that of proposing to reduce them 
by a small per centage in the way pro- 
vided in the act of 1822. He was con- 
fident that the clerks had much better con- 
sent to this arrangement, than defeat it and 
thus make it necessary to examine more 
closely what ought to be the exact reduc- 
tion which the public interests required to 
be made.—The argument of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Grant) was wholly ex parte : 
he seemed to regard the clerks as the 
only body interested in the question : those 
who paid the taxes for providing the sala- 
ries were not taken into his consideration ; 


| but it was the duty of the House to watch 


over their interests—and to take care that 
no more money was taken from their pockets 
for salaries than was absolutely necessary. 
The argument founded on the merits and 
utility of the clerks would lead to adding 
to their salaries, if those circumstances 
alone were held in view. His right hon. 
friend could make out no case against the 
bill, unless he could shew that the present 
salaries were no more than sufficient to 
give a proper recompense for the services 
performed—but this he had omitted to do, 
and this, in point of fact, he could not do. 
While therefore his right hon. friend made 
himself believe he was taking a course 
founded on principle, he made the mis- 
take of not selecting the right principle 
for governing his opinion.—If his prin- 
ciple was that of generosity towards a 
deserving class of men; a wholly moral 
principle, but the Committee of Finance 
were bound to govern their opinion 
by principles of Finance, and to take care 
that the public expenditure in salaries was 
no larger than the necessity of the case 
required. The committee were fully sen- 
sible how unpleasant and even odious a 
task it was, to diminish the incomes of 
individuals who lead a life of great labour, 
and who are justly deserving of giveat 
praise for the manner in which they dis- 
charge their duties: but when they com- 
pared the salaries of the clerks in the pub- 
lic offices with the incomes which other 
classes of public servants, and persons in 
commercial establishments receive for ser- 
vices equally important, and requiring full 
as much labour and trust, they could not 
suffer their feelings to induce them vo 
neglect their duty, by allowing the present 
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rates of salaries in the public offices to 
remain at their present amount. The com- 
mittee had not permitted the salaries of 
those persons who fill higher offices to es- 
cape their vigilance, for in the only in- 
stance in which as yet they have had an 
opportunity of proposing reductions, they 
had done so, namely, in recommending the 
salaries of the principal officers of the Ord- 
nance to be reduced from 1800/. a year to 
12002. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, there appeared 
to be two very different views of the ques- 
tion, one of which had been painted by his 
hon. friend who spoke last, on the side of 
saving; and the other by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. C. Grant), on 
the side of justice ; and certainly the term 
justice might be applied to a case in which 
no less than three thousand persons were 
so deeply interested, and whose comfort 
and respectability depended so much on 
the turn this measure might take. It 
was very necessary that this comfort and 
respectability should be kept up, for 
it added, in no small degree, to the public 
welfare ; and it was a remarkable thing, 
that every foreigner who had inquired into 
the subject had borne testimony to the 
fact, that there was less divulging of the 
secrets of office among the public servants 
of England than in any other state in 
Europe; and it was equally true, that 
within the last century there had been 
much less of fraud and peculation among 
the officers of the public than in any other 
kingdom. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton thought that, if 
there was an intention to do justice to the 
public clerks, it would be necessary to ex- 
amine into particular cases; some of which 
stood on very different grounds from others ; 
and this was one of the reasons why he 
thought it right for the House to pause 
before they came to any decision ; but at 
the same time he would take upon him- 
self to say, that a most disagreeable task 
had been imposed upon the Finance Com- 
mittee, and it by no means followed that 
they had been wrong in their execution of 
it. As far as the measure was prospective, 
whatever the legislature should resolve 
upon, would, perhaps, be fair; but it 
should be remembered, that this bill 
was also retrogressive in its enactments ; 
besides which it was founded on the bill 
of 1822, which had been repealed by par- 
liament in 1824, According to his view 
the proposed measure was neither more 
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nor less than a reduction of the clerks’ 
salaries; and he certainly could not see 
any detriment to the public service, by the 
measure being postponed [hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Robinson likewise supported - the 
postponement of the measure. 

Mr. Courtenay thought that the Fi- 
nance Committee had not had time to look 
into the merits of the subject. He had 
commenced life as a clerk in a public office, 
and in that situation he had had opportu- 
nities of seeing how business was done. 
He could not but say that, in some offices, 
there weresome idlemen. He considered, 
that the House ought not to fix the salaries 
at the minimum for which the labour could 
be done: if they did so, they could not 
expect to be either honestly or well served. 
They should in order to be well served, 
make the profession of the clerk respect- 
able. He felt convinced that further in- 
quiry was necessary. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer then 
withdrew the bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 15 


Game Brxt.] Lord Wharneliffe, be- 
fore he moved the second reading of the 
Game-bill, wished to allude to the way in 
which the powers of that House had been 
curtailed by the other House of parlia- 
ment. Their lordships, early in the ses- 
sion, had passed a bill on this subject, that 
went to the House of Commons. When 
it arrived there, that House discovered, 
that the bill levied a tax upon the subject. 
On that ground they thought fit to 
throw it out, and bring in another, which 
was the bill under their lordships’ consi- 
deration. Now he must say that in their 
notion of what was levying a tax on the 
subject, the ideas of the House of Com- 
mons were somewhat strained, when they 
maintained that the House of Lords must 
not pass a bill containing a pecuniary pe- 
nalty, or repeal a bill containing one. If 
that really was their claim, it was time that 
it should be understood ; for if such were 
the case, their lordships were there merely 
to register the bills of the House of Com- 
mons. This, he contended, would be an 
encroachment on their lordships’ privi- 
leges; and it was the opinion of many 
that this claim of the Commons ought not 
to be admitted, and that some understand- 
ing should be come to on thesubject. He 
trusted, whatever decision their lordships 
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might come to with respect to the bill, 
that this might be made the occasion of 
coming to a better understanding with the 
other House on this most important ques- 
tion. With respect to the bill itself, great 
pains had been taken to defeat it, and it 
was probable the attempt would be suc- 
cessful; but he would put it to those no- 
ble lords who were opposed to the bill, to 
consider what would be gained by that 
course, beyond that of additional labour 
to those who were favourable to it; for no 
doubt it was their intention to introduce 
the measure again and again, from a firm 
conviction of the necessity that something 
should be done by parliament on the sub- 
ject. He was aware that the objection of 
many noble lords to the bill, arose from 
the opinion, that any extension of the 
right of sporting would destroy their sport 
altogether, This he thought was a very 
mistaken view of the case. He now 
moved that the bill be read a second time. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, he was 
opposed to the principle of the bill, be- 
cause he believed it would be most oppres- 
sive in its operation. It was an invasion 
of the rights of others, and would have a 
tendency to encourage poaching. It 
also tended to change the character of 
landowners to that of huxters and poul- 
terers, On these grounds, he should 
move as an amendment, that it be read 
a second time that day six months. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that the 
bill was supported on the ground, that it 
would tend to diminish poaching, It 
would not, he contended, have that effect. 
The evidence taken before the committee 
did not justify the opinions of those who 
supported it. Most of the persons ex- 
amined stated, that it was doubtful whe- 
ther legalizing the sale of game would 
diminish poaching, and the case of Scot- 
land was adduced, where the sale of 
game was permitted, and where it was 
proved that the number of poachers had 
recently increased, As an experiment, he 
would have no objection to the bill; 
neither would he object to an alteration 
of the laws with respect to qualification, 
some of which were absurd. But this 
bill went further than he was disposed to 
go. It allowed persons holding copyhold 
lands to qualify others ; and whether such 
land was twenty-five acres or one hundred 
acres, it was the same thing to him, it 
was to the principle that he objected; 
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the land, had reference only to the quan- 
tity of it. 

The Marquis of Salisbury observed, that 
his noble friend had said, that he was 
ready to give his support to a bill which 
should legalize the sale of game. Now 
this bill went very little further, Besides, 
his noble friend had only been able to 
find one objectionable clause in the bill. 
He had therefore a right to calculate on 
the support of his noble friend in other 
parts of the bill, For the objectionable 
clause, his noble friend might urge: his 
arguments against it when the bill was 
committed. He put it to their lordships, 
whether they would now act in contradic- 
tion to what they had themselves resolved 
upon, and sent down for the consent of 
another branch of the legislature, 

The Earl of Carnarvon, while he sup- 





ported the present bill, was ready to admit 
that he did not suppose it would put a 
stop to poaching altogether. He doubted 
whether any bill would have such an effect. 
What he wished to put a stop to was, 
that permitting the poacher to have an 
exclusive monopoly of the sale of game. 
All the poulterers had declared, that they 
could procure a sufficient supply of game 








which, instead of considering the yalue of 





to answer the present demand, or any de- 
mand which was likely to arise. This 
they could now only procure through 
those who were guilty of crimes against 
the law. If they passed the present bill, 
asupply could be procured through a legal 
channel; but what was of much greater 
importance, they would give a better cha- 
racter to the laws of the country. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that one of the 
objects of the bill, was to bring gentlemen 
into the market, in order to drive out the 
poacher, This experiment had never yet 
been made; and he was satisfied, that, 
if made, the result would be much better 
than the present state of things. With 
respect to the mode of qualification in the 
bill, he would only observe, that that quali- 
fication had been brought asnear aspossible 
to the Jaw of Scotland. If their lordships 
threw out the bill, what would be the 
effect of such a course upon the country, 
after a committee had proved that, in spite 
of the laws, game was supplied to the 
public ; that from the highest to the lowest, 
their tables were supplied with game by 
poaching? In all the great markets of 
the metropolis, game was sold; and, 
would their lordships say, that they would 
not make that legal, which, in spite of all 
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their laws, would be done with impunity ? 
Let their lordships ask themselves, if they 
had the power of stopping the sale of 
game, while the public demanded that it 
should besold? They had no such power. 
Their lordships were learning a terribie 
lesson. They were learning that there 
were certain things that they could not 
stop; and the time was not far distant when 
they would be sorry that they had ever 
resisted such things. Here was one case 
brought home to their own doors. They 
were supporting laws which were set at 
nought and laughed at. But, let their 
lordships be assured, that the subject 
would force itself upon them every session. 
Even at that advanced state of the session, 
if he thought there were any chance of 
passing such a measure, he would try the 
effect of a bill which should legalize the 
sale of game; though he was firmly per- 
suaded that such a bill, unaccompanied by 
other alterations in the game laws, would 
be infinitely iaferior to this, Could it be 
endured that proprietors of extensive lands 
should be allowed to make a profit of the 
sale of their game, while the same privi- 
lege was denied to the small landholders ? 
He left the matter in theirlordships’ hands ; 
declaring at the same time, that he would 
renew the subject, session after session. 

Their lordships divided upon the mo- 
tion, ‘‘ that the bill be now read a second 
time.” Content — Present 37; Proxies 
27 — 64. Not-Content — Present 36; 
Proxies 58—94. Majority against the 
second reading 30, 





WOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 15. 

SoutnArrican Narives.] Mr, ’owell 
Buxton rose to move, that an Address be 
presented to His Majesty representing, 
‘That this House has observed with great 
satisfaction, that the original Natives of 
South Africa have always been recognized 
by the British government as a free people, 
having a lawful abode in the Colony ; and 
that the British government has promised 
to protect their persons, property, and 
possessions, the same as those of other 
free people:—That this House humbly 
solicits His Majesty to cause such instruc- 
tions to be sent to the Colony of the Cape 


of Good Hope, as shall most efieciually | 


secure to all the Natives of South Africa, 
the same freedom and protection as are 


enjoyed by other free people of that Colony, 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
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whetner English or Dutch :—That this 
House further humbly requests His Ma- 
jesty to order Copies of Extracts of the 
Special Reports of the Commissioners at 
the Cape of Good Hope, relative to thecon- 
dition of theHottentots and Bushmen ; toge- 
ther with the Papers given in to the Com- 
missioners by Dr, Philip, and the Memo- 
rials addrassed to the Colonial Office by 
the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, to be laid before this House.” 
He had intended to have entered into the 
details of the grievances to which the Hot~ 
tentots were exposed, at the hands of their 
Christian neighbours; but he abstained 
from this course, as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, did not intend to oppose 
his motion. He should merely observe, 
that although the Hottentots were perfectly 
free by law, they were treated entirely as 
slaves. Lord Caledon, when governor of 
the Cape, had declared them to be, in 
every respect, a free people, and had di- 
rected that they should be so treated. 
Another governor, when applied to by the 
colonists to compel the Hottentots to 
forced services, had replied, that “they had 
no more right to compel the Hottentots to 
serve the settlers, than the Hottentots had 
to compel the settlers to serve them.” 
Something ought to be done without 
delay, to remedy the treatment under 
which these people were suffering. He 
referred gentlemen who wished to be ac- 
quainted with the subject, to Dr. Philip’s 
“* Researches in Southern Africa ;” a work 
which contained move information on the 
subject, than any book he had ever read. 
Sir G. Murray said, he concurred 
generally in the views of the hon. member, 
He had nothing more at heart than to 
make all classes in the colonies sensible, 
that his majesty was desirous to extend to 
them protection equal to that enjoyed by 
his subjects in any other part of his do- 
minions.—The motion was agreed to. 


PREROGATIVE CouRTOF CANTERBURY 
-——Conpvuct or SirJoun Nicuout.] Mr, 
Hume said, he was compelled to postpone 
presenting a petition complaining of pro- 
ceedings in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, and of the conduct of sir John 
Nicholl, of which he had given notice. 
Having been absent from town, he had 
not had time to see that the allegations in 
the petition were confirmed by affidavits. 
It was, therefore, his intention to postpone 
| his motion till to-morrow, 
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Sir J. Nicholl said, he was quite ready 
to meet any charge which might be pre- 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
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| necessary to require explanation, that was 
not a ground for accusing him with acting 


ferred against him, and thought it rather | harshly towards the right hon. gentleman. 


hard that the hon. member should decline 


Dr. Lushington said, that if the hon. 


proceeding with his accusation that day, | member had no other evidence respecting 
after having published a notice to that | the transactions which formed the subject 


effect all over the kingdom. He could 
justify his conduct, he hoped, to the sa- 
tisfaction of the House. Under the im- 
pression that the petition would have been 
that day presented, he had disposed of all 
the business of his court, and made ar- 
rangements to leave town with his family 
to-morrow. He should certainly expect 
the hon. gentleman to proceed according 
to his notice. He was ready to assume 
that the statements of the petition were 
confirmed by affidavit. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
hon. member should have ascertained 
whether there were grounds for the com- 
plaint before he had given notice of pre- 
senting such a petition. 

Sir J. Nicholl said, the hon. member 
had given notice ofa motion for that night, 
directed against him ; and here he was in 
his placeto meet the charge. But the hon. 
gentleman had postponed his motion, on 
the ground of his not being prepared with 
affidavits to substantiate his statements. 
He could not help thinking it hard that 
he and his family should be obliged to 
remain in town, in order to meet the con- 
venience of the hon. gentleman. The hon. 
member ought to have satisfied himself, 
that the allegations contained in the peti- 
tion were well founded, before he came 
forward to impugn the character of a gen- 
tleman who had filled a high judicial situ- 
ation for twenty years, without the slightest 
imputation upon that character. Every 
one knew how painful such a charge 
was however triumphant might ulti- 
mately be the answer to it ; for there were 
always to be found persons ready to be- 
lieve that there existed some foundation 
for it. It was a grievous thing that there 
should exist in this country a lion’s mouth, 
into which all sorts of vague accusations 
might be cast, and from which charges 
could proceed without the slightest founda- 
tion. If the hon. member did not bring 
forward his charge that night, he should 
not consider it necessary to remain in 
town, but should leave the matter in the 
hands of his hon. friends [cheers]. 

Mr. Hume said, he had read the peti- 
tion, and believed the allegations which 


jt contained ; but, because he thought it | He would present the petition on Thurs- 


| of the petition, than statements derived 
| from the person who signed it, or from his 
| solicitor, he was conversant with every part 
| of the case which related to the right hon. 
| judge, and he pledged his character to the 
| fact, that there never had been a charge 
' brought before the House, more totally 
| destitute of truth. He should not do jus- 
‘tice to the right hon. judge, in whose 
| court he had practised for twenty years, if 
i he did not avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity, not only of bearing testimony to 
the assiduity, ability, and impartiality 
with which he had presided in that court, 
but also of stating that the petition in 
question came before the House under the 
name of an individual who was not its 
author. It came, in reality, from a pettifog- 
ging attorney, who had been guilty of 
perjury, and had attempted extortion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that nothing 
could be more unjust than the course which 
the hon. gentleman had pursued. This 
was another abuse of the privileges of the 
House. After giving notice of a charge 
against the right hon. gentleman, was it 
fair in the hon. member to say he had 
been out of town, and was unable to 
make himself master of the accusation ? 
The character of the right hon. judge was 
a sufficient protection against vague and 
groundless accusations: but such might 
not be the case in every instance. 

Dr. Phillimore said, it was an extreme 
grievance that a notice, like the one in 
question, should have been circulated all 
over the country. The right hon. judge 
had presided over his court for twenty 
years, and it was universally admitted, 
that in no court was justice more ex- 
pediticusly or impartially administered. 
When this right hon. judge came down to 
meet a charge of which notice had been 
publicly given, the hon. member said he 
would put it off. If the hon. member did 
not bring it forward now, he was bound 
not to do so after the right hon. gentleman 
had left town. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the right hon. 
gentleman thought it worth while to vin- 
dicate his character, he would remain in 
town twenty-four hours for that purpose. 
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day, let the right hon. gentleman attend or 
not. 


British Mercuants’ Ciaims on 
Spain.] Sir James Mackintosh rose to 
call the attention of the House toa case 
of no ordinary importance, as affecting the 
interests of a variety of British Merchants 
trading to, resident in, or connected with, 
Spain. He was charged with presenting 
in behalf of those persons a petition, enu- 
merating the harassing delays and disap- 
pointments they had experienced in their 


attempts to recover their property, ora. 


compensation for its loss, under a conven- 
tion concluded between his majesty’s go- 


vernment and the king of Spain in the | 


spring of 1823. He believed there was 
not on record a more manifest, obstinate, 
and inflexible, instance of denial of justice 
than this, on the part of the king of Spain 
towards British subjects. Their losses 


amounted to above 3,000,0002. sterling ; 


and as the amount of wrong was by far 


the largest that had ever yet been brought | 


before the House, so the character of the 


claim was the most simple, clear, and hard | 


to be disputed, because it was founded on 
the letter of an express treaty. In dwel- 
ling thus on the hardship of their case, he 
was not disposed, any more than the peti- 


tioners, to throw blame upon our own go- | 


vernment. Great credit had been acquired 
by Mr. Canning, for his efforts to secure a 
just indemnification for these individuals. 
From lord Dudley the claims of these 
individuals had received a due considera- 
tion; and they were disposed to expect 
similar attention from the present noble Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs. Their claims 
had no reference te the losses experienced 
by the unfortunate individuals who had 
engaged in the Spanish loans; though 
far be it from him to say one word which 


might tend to shake the validity of their | 


claims. The case of the petitioners was 
shortly this: —In the long struggle of the 
Spanish people against French usurpation, 
about the period of 1808, many British 


individuals, then connected by commercial | 


habits with Spain, as well as others not 


so, furnished the Spanish forces and au- | 


thorities with stores, provisions, and va- 
rious goods, for which they received 
vouchers, in some instances, to which the 
‘authorities themselves had not hesitated 
to affix theirnames. The claims, in some 
cases, were founded on acts of these 
authorities, by which British subjects 
VOL, XIX. 
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were forced to contribute to the immediate 
exigencies of the times by forced loans or 
other illegal exactions. To these were 
added, losses at sea by British subjects, in 
consequence of their ships or property be- 
ing detained on the high sea, and some- 
times illegally confiscated and sold, by 
Spanish cruisers and ships of war. The 
claims of these persons were permitted to 
remain unadjusted from 1808 to 1823.— 
In the latter year, on the 12th of March, 
it was agreed between this government and 
that of Spain, by treaty, that these claims 
should be referred to a mixed commission 





'of Spanish and English commissioners, 
| who were ‘ to decide on these claims ina 
| summary way,” in order to repay such 
British subjects as had suffered in conse- 
quence of the detention of their property 
under any of these circumstances. This 
commission met in October, 1823, and 
i above three hundred claims were referred 
to it. In many instances several of these 
| claims were combined in one ; so that, in 
the whole, the number of claimants ex- 
ceeded one thousand five hundred, and 
the amount of the claims between three 
_and four millions sterling. Before these 
commissioners, every possible expedient 
had been resorted to, to delay the chances 
of indemnification. During eighteen 
months in which the commissioners 
sat, no more than eighteen claims were 
allowed out of three hundred and thirty ; 
and only four claims out of these eighteen 
were determined to be just. Thus several 
persons whose property had been seized 
_ on the high seas, sixteen years before, con- 
‘trary to the law of nations, were reduced 
to poverty. The secret, however, of these 
delays was soon after revealed. A sug- 
' gestion was made by a_ person connected 
with the government of Spain, that the 
_ proceedings, under a commission of this 
nature, were always so excessively dila- 
tory, that it would be advisable to make 
an offer to accept a given sum in liquida- 
tion of the whole demand. This sum 
was fixed at 800,000/.; and they were 
given to understand, that this would be 
the amount likely to be afforded by Spain, 
in discharge of claims amounting to up- 
| wards of 3,000,000/. Upon this sug- 
‘gestion the British merchants agreed to 
‘act; and they made a proposal which was 
copied from the plan of the Spanish agent 
| himself, who had originated the suggestion. 
' It produced, contrary to expectation, no 
' good result; and the only object which 
31 
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the Spanish government, or their agents, 
appeared to have in contemplation was, to 
induce the claimants to make a proposition, 
in order that they might have it in their 
power to quote the sum so proposed, as an 
admission that, in point of fact, no more 
was due. The Spanish government, 
through its agents, then proposed to pay 
asum of 500,000/., thus abating the di- 
minished claim of the petitioners, and 
acting in such a manner as, had an attor- 
neyin one of our courts of law so acted, 


would have subjected him to be struck off 


the rolls. Indeed, an offer of this nature 
between private parties, with a view to 
the adjustment of a disputed claim, could 
not have been adducible, for the purpose 
of reducing the amount of their claim, in 
a court of law. As an additional breach 
of faith, it must be observed, that the 
Spanish minister at London, in 1824, had 


told their agent, that such a reduction of 


their demand should be without prejudice 
to their claim. Yet, so far from this pro- 
mise being kept, it was made, in the 
spring of 1826, a proofthat such was the 
maximum of their demand. The next 
step was still more disgraceful. The Spa- 
nish agent professed to Mr. Cock, that his 
government was willing, as a proof of the 
honour which distinguished the Castilian 
character, to add to 500,000/. already of- 
fered, an additional 50,0007. Such was 
the mean and paltry higgling adopted on 
this occasion, that it almost amounted to 
a clear evasion of the claim, or an attempt 
to annihilate it altogether. For some 
time matters remained in this state of un- 
certainty, until the gentlemen intrusted to 
manage for the British claims were invited 
to Paris, where they had an interview 
with two Spanish authorities intimately 
connected with the court, one of them 
the keeper of the Great Book of Spain, 
where they received assurances, further 
corroborated by the letter of the duke 
of Villa-Hermosa, that the agreement they 
might then enter into would be final and 
conclusive ; in consequence of which, in 
February, 1827, they agreed, by conven- 
tion, to pay three million sterling in two 
months. Mr. Cock having received assur- 
ances that he might consider this matter 
finally settled, and that he had succeeded 
in his object, returned to this country.— 
In about two months afterwards the claim- 
ants were informed, that the Spanish 
agents had, in this instance, exceeded 
their authority, and that their convention, 
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together with the letter of the Spanish 
ambassador in Paris, were of no avail,_— 
He was afraid that nobody who had heard 
him was aware of the high genealogy of 
the duke of Villa Hermosa ; for their in- 
formation he would acquaint them, that 
this duke was a descendant of the Casti- 
lian peer of that name, at whose castle on 
the Ebro, Don Quixote had been enter- 
tained, as described by the immortal Cer- 
vantes. Surprising as it was, this noble- 
man, distinguished by his Castilian blood 
and high rank, still condescended to 
remain in the service of that monarch, who 
had not hesitated thus shamefully to vio- 
late the pledge given through him to 
the claimants. He could not envy him the 
feeling which had prompted him to conti- 
nue in that service ; still less the facility 
with which he had received from this 
royal dispenser of honours, the Order of 
the Golden Fleece of Spain, within one 
short month of that period, when he had 
thus dishonoured his representative, by 
retracting the execution of that which 
might be considered a common duty of 
honesty. In this train things continued 
till the arrival of the Count Ofalia in Lon- 
don. During twelve months afterwards, 
ineffectual offers were made to effect an 
arrangement ; until the court of Madrid, 
through the count, raised the offer from 
the 550,000/. formerly made, to 700,000/. ; 
adopting, in this instance, a system which 
would have disgraced a pedlar. These 
worthy personages had since raised the 
offer of indemnification to 900,000/.— 
After, therefore, the majority of the claim- 
ants had been actually in a starving con- 
dition in consequence of the injustice in- 
flicted upon them, it would, perhaps, be 
wise to attempt to induce them to silence 
their indignation, and to accept this inade- 
quate sum ; but the danger was, that if 
they now abated their claims, after three 
years struggling to establish them, this, 
as in the former instance, would be ‘taken 
as the maaimum of their demand ; and 
the agents thought it would be unsafe for 
their friends, and treacherovs in them- 
selves, thus to violate those rights and 
claims which the petitioners held under 
sanction of the law of nations. Under 
circumstances so mean, base, and ungene- 
rous, he thought there could be no possi-, 
ble defence set up for the conduct of the 
court of Spain. The Ictter of the minis- 
ter of the King of Spain, would, in his 
mind, haye been legal evidence in a court, 
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were the case between two private indivi- 
duals. The justice oftheir case could not 
be doubted, and it had, to a certain ex- 
tent, been admitted. The only hope he 
had was, that the House, on such an occa- 
sion, would be disposed to strengthen the 
hands of ministers by some manifestation 
of its opinion, of so formal and solemn a 
nature, that the artifices even of Spanish 
Diplomatists would be of no avail against 
the clearly-expressed opinion of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain. For that reason 
he should reserve to himself the right of 
a an Address to his Majesty ; and 
e was the more disposed to doso, because 
he had heard that there were Spanish 
agents in some parts of Europe, and in 
this country, who declared,that they did not 
believe that this country was in acondition 
to risk a vigorous application in behalf of 
the claimants. He covld not trust him- 
self to comment on so flagrant an insinua- 
tion. He was sure the feelings of the 
House must be strongly excited by the 
bare possibility of the circumstance he 
had stated. But he did not desire to ad- 
dress himself to these feelings. He dis- 
claimed any such intention ; but he did 
say, that unless we gave some formal 
mark of our resolution to support minis- 
ters, we might seem to countenance these 
injurious and impudent assertions. He 
had some reason to believe, that the parti- 
sans of such proceedings as he had de- 
scribed, knowing the feelings with which 
they must be viewed by a British House 
of Commons, would be disposed still fur- 
ther to protract the settlement of these 
claims, if they were aware that so trouble- 
some an assembly as that was to be si- 
lenced for six mouths. While he could 
not consent to delay, he should, in the 
first instance, move only that the petition 
be brought up. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that men 
of higher honour than the petitioners 
were not to be found in the city of Lon- 
dow. He felt bound to support their 
claims with all the energy of which he 
wascapable. Many of those persons had 
been reduced from affluence to a state of 
abject poverty. One of them had been 
living on the bounty of his friends, ex- 
pecting daily an adjudication in his fa- 
vour; but having sunk under his misfor- 
tunes, he was now the inmate of a public 
hospital. If that unhappy situstion was 
the result of any fault of his own, his 
case might not call for the interposition of 
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arliament ; but no such charge was al- 
eged against him. His property was 
taken from him on the high seas, without 
any other plea than that of necessity. 

Mr. Fergusson said, he would confine 
himself to the single point of the impera- 
tive duty which had devolved upon go- 
vernment to see the convention fulfilled. 
Here was acase in which a regular ar- 
rangement had been made between a per- 
son in the confidence of the Spanish 
court. It was not denied that the agents 
of thecourt of Madrid had acted with full 
powers ; but it was alleged that they had 
exceeded their instructions. Now, sup- 
pose the British claimants had agreed to 
accept 500,000/. for their indemnification, 
would they not have been bound by the 
act of their agent so stipulating ? Why, 
then, was the act of the Spanish agents 
to be avoided, because the sum was larger 
than their government were willing to 
pay ? If this were the case of mere indi- 
viduals, no question could possibly be 
raised against it. This was not a matter 
of private grievance, neither was it a case 
of political or commercial delinquency.— 
It was a public case, involving loss of 
public character, if the terms of it were 
left unfulfilled, and one fit for govern- 
ment to sec redressed, at the risk of the 
utmost extremity. 

Mr, Secretary Peel said, it was quite 
impossible to deny the undoubted justice 
of the claims of the petitioners—claims re- 
cognised and ratified by a solemn conven- 
tion, and the right hon. gentleman had 
borne testimony to the exertions of those 
who had attempted to give effect to that 
convention. He knew that Mr. Canning, 
and after him lord Dudley, had given their 
utmost attention to those claims. His noble 
friend, who at present presided over the Fo- 
reign Department, had been so much oc- 
cupied, since his entrance into office, that 
he had not been able to attend to that 
particular subject. He nevertheless be- 
lieved, that nothing was more on his no- 
ble friend’s mind, than to obtain justice 
for the petitioners. If, having said thus 
much, he should offer any opposition to 
the motion, he trusted it would not be at- 
tributed to any intention to oppose claims, 
the justice of which he had already pro- 
claimed. He thought the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself must see, that the mani- 
festation of the opinion of the House 
would be sufficient for his object. He 
thought also that to pledge the House to 
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follow up the motion by an address to the | 
Crown, was a proceeding not called for | 
by the case in question. He hoped, | 
therefore, that the House would not be | 
called upon to pledge itself to ulterior | 
proceedings, on a subject respecting which | 
negotiations were still pending. He was | 
enabled to say, thata greater probability | 
existed at present of an amicable settle- 
ment of the matter than at any former | 
period ; and it was only an act of justice | 
to the count d’Ofalia to declare, that he | 
was most anxious to bring the affair to a, 
conclusion. The count had full powers 
for that purpose, and had made a proposi- 
tidn, the difference between the sum men- 
tioned in which, and that claimed by the 
petitioners, was not so material as to | 
forbid the hope that the affair would be | 
amicably settled. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that the discussion | 
had offered the best answer to the calum- | 
nies which had been circulated in another | 
place, that the new South American States | 
had so misconducted themselves, since | 
their independence had been established, | 
that the best thing that could be done | 
would be to replace them under the domi- | 
nion of the parent state. Now, it had 
been proved, in the case before the 
House, that the conduct of that parent 
state had been of a much more flagrant 
nature, than either Europe or America 
had furaished an example of. He feared, 
from what had already occurred, that the 
present government of this country was | 
not disposed to press the claims of the | 
petitioners on Spain, as vigorously as their | 
predecessors had done, in the time of the | 
Cortes; and he saw no reason why the | 
present Spanish government should be | 
treated with more indulgence than the | 
government of the Cortes. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he trusted that the 
period was near at hand, when the claim- | 
ants would obtain that fair compromise 
which, under all the circumstances, could 
be accepted by them ; always providing | 
that such compromise was binding on the | 
king of Spain, and to be forthwith bona 
fide executed by the payment of the pro- 
mised sum. He believed, however, that | 
the great difficulty on the part of Spain, 
had not been so much any pertinacious 
desire to refuse payment, as her absolute 
difficulty of finding the means of satisfy- 
ing the demands upon her. He would 
take upon himself to say, that Great Bri- 
tain had never urged any peint more | 
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anxiously, with a view not only to the 
interests of the British subjects, but to the 
honour of the two countries. That was 
the course pursued by Mr. Canning and 
by lord Dudley; and he was happy to 
find that there was now a prospect of 
seeing the object attained. Under those 
circumstances, he was sure the right hon. 


' gentleman would feel that there was no 


necessity for pressing his motion. 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that the 
claimants had so often expressed them- 
selves willing to accept of a fair compro- 
mise, that he could not think of urging 
them to adopt a course, towards which 
they were so perfectly disposed already.— 
He could not help thinking, however, 
that the declaration of the right hon. gen- 
tleman as to the anxiety with which this 
government had urged the claim of com- 
mon honesty upon the government of 
Spain, and, as the result had proved, 
with so little success, afforded no great 
prospect of a satisfactory arrangement.— 
In conclusion, he took it to be the under- 
standing of the House, as much so as if 
they had expressed it by resolution, that 
he now abstained from urging the claim, 
from the conviction that government 
would take the most effectual means in 
their power to procure compensation for the 
petitioners. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Nationa Depsr Bii1.] On the order 
of the day for the second reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in the general 
view which the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had taken of our finances, he for the 
most part cordially concurred : but there 
was no opinion of his right hon. friend in 
which he more cordially concurred, than 
that in which he declared, that we ought 
to have no Sinking-fund save that which 
was produced by the surplus of our reve- 
nue above our expenditure. Though he 
was not prepared to quarrel with the pro- 
posed reduction in the Sinking-fund, he 
was disposed to lament that that fund 
would not be largerin amount. A Sinking- 
fund of 3,000,0002. was, in his opinion, 
much too small, when compared with the 
debt, to the reduction of which it was to 
be appropriated. Their first care should 
be to guard against an increase of the 
debt, and. he was therefore for applying 
whatever surplus there existed to its re- 
duction. He wished also to state, that, 
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in his view of the matter, to the unfunded 
debt of the conntry, a jealous attention 
ought to be paid. Taking all the circum- 
stances of this unfunded debt into account, 
and connecting it with the present en- 
gagements and advances of the Bank of 
England, he was satisfied that there was 
ground for prospective disquietude and 
alarm. In 1819, when we were called 
upon to consider of the resumption of 
cash payments, we were told by the Bank 
of England, that it was necessary that we 
should pay them the 10,000,000/., ad- 
vanced by them to the government on 
Exchequer bills. The 10,000,000/. were 
re-paid ; but since then more than that 
sum had been advanced by the Bank to 
the government, and that in a manner 
which placed the money less under their 
control, than when they advanced it on 
Exchequer bills, and under circumstances 
which, should a case of emergency arise, 
would place the country in a situation of 
difficulty, and possibly of eventual loss. 
In 1823, the Bank contracted with the 
government for what was called the Dead- 
weight, that was the purchase of annui- 
ties to the amount of 585,000/. for forty- 
four years. Now, certainly, at the time 
this contract was made, it was the ex- 
pectation, he did not mean tosay of the 
directors of the Bank, but of those who 
treated with them on the part of govern- 
ment, and also the expectation of the 
public, that the annuity so purchased by 
them should be gradually distributed and 
sold to the public. Otherwise the Bank 
keeping the whole of the annuity, and 
paying not less than 13,000,000/. during 
forty-four years, might as well have had its 
capital invested in land, houses, or in 
any thing else not convertible into the 
means of meeting other engagements.— 
Had it been intended, on the part of the 
directors, to keep the annuity perma- 
nently, the natural thing to have done 
was, to have called together the whole 
body of the Bank proprietors, and to have 
stated to them, that such was the nature 
of the contract, that it was an advanta- 
geous arrangement with the government 
and them, and to have called upon them 
to advance the necessary capital. In that 
case the public would have dealt with the 
Bank as with any other party who made 
an advance of money. But, as it was, 
instead of the capital being advanced in 
order to make the payments to the govern- 
ment, all the Bank did was to lend its 
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credit, without an advance of capital being 
made on the part of any one person who 
had a pecuniary interest in that corpora- 
tion. The difference between such an 
advance and one on Exchequer bills was 
very material, Ifthe advance was made 
on Exchequer bills, in case of emergency 
they could be redeemed ; and the public, 
if they thought the amount too large, 
might pay them off; or ifthe Bank found 
they were too much in advance, they 
might claim payment : but now the public 
had no control over the matter ; for there 
was no possibility of their setting them- 
selves free from any part of the sum 
without the consent of the Bank. That 
body had advanced nearly eleven millions 
on this score; to be added to that was a 
large sum on account of Exchequer bills ; 
also eight millions in deficiency bills, 
besides something considerable on the 
malt duties. The only description of 
advance in which the Bank was deficient 
was that on mercantile bills of Exchange. 
Looking to all these circumstances, and 
the distant possibility of a change in the 
situation of the country, he thought it 
desirable that we should not be placed ina 
position in which the Bank, in order to do 
Justice to the engagements which it had 
elsewhere contracted, would be under the 
necessity of destroying the circulation of 
the country, or of taking a course which 
might be inconsistent with the maintenance 
of our present metallic currency. Not 
only was it desirable that we should not, 
for these reasons, be placed in such a po- 
sition, but also it was desirable, that we 
should avoid, in order to guard against 
the greatest of all evils, the possibility of 
again having recourse to a Bank Re- 
striction act. What had been the result 
of the course lately pursued? We heard 
rom various parts of the country, that 
there was at that moment, or was likely to 
be, an obstructed and straightened circu- 
lation, owing to the calling in of the one- 
pound notes. He did not believe that 
such would be the effect of that measure ; 
and he knew that in the metropolis there 
was a perfect plethora ef money ; indeed, 
such as had never before been known.— 
The Bank, at that moment, had deposited 
in its hands 6,000,000/. of money, which 
could find no beneficial employment. This 
was a far greater amount than he had ever 
known to be lying idle in its hands before. 
Every banker in London also had large 





depositsin his hands, for which he could 
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find no employment, consistent with the 
ordinary operations of barking. If the 
country came to be placed in a situation 
in which it would be required to make 
great pecuniary exertions, a demand for 
money would arise, and these deposits, 
amounting to six millions, would be with- 
drawn; which would prevent the Bank 
from diminishing the circulation, to pro- 
tect the issue of bullion. Under any of 
the unfavourable circumstances which, in 
the course of events, must occur, he 
thought it desirable, upon principles of 
economy and of security, that considerable 
efforts should be made. He called upon 
the government, as soon as possible, to 
place the unfunded debt upon a more 
contracted scale. The Bank Restriction 
in 1797, which continued for a quarter of 
a century, had produced more calamitous 
consequences, more confusion, more moral 
and political evils, than any other mea- 
sure parliament ever sanctioned. There 
was no sacrifice which they ought not to 
make to prevent the renewal of those 
calamities. The Bank of France, with a 
capital of 8,000,0002., employed half of it 
in mercantile discounts, the legitimate 
use of a banker’s funds, The mercantile 
discounts of the Bank of England were 
inconsiderable. If the directors were to 
relieve themselves of the public securities, 
which they held to an _ inconvenient 
extent, in proportion as the circulation 
was called in by their sale would arise the 
demand for discounts, and the other legi- 
timate modes in which banks generally 
employed their capital. He did not mean 
to say that the safety of the Bank was in 
danger ; but the steps it would take for 
its own security would distress the other 
ranks of society, in the same manner as 
it did in 1825. If the Bank found that 
they had not so great a demand for dis- 
counts as he apprehended, they would 
have let them reduce their rate of inter- 
est. Should we be placed in such a si- 
tuation as we were in 1825, we should 
suffer for the advantages we now enjoyed. 
The signs of those times were obvious to 
many ; and before the event he had him- 
self given warning of what might happen. 
The Bank would be safe; but it would 
2 obliged to protect itself, by taking a 
course which must create alarm in the 
country, and cause those great fluctuations 
in the value of property, which were so 
fatal in commercial communities. He 
herefore intreated his right hon, friend not 
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to postpone the revision of that part of 
our finances, which related to the Un- 
funded Debt, and the manner in which so 
large a portion of the credit and capital 
of the Bank was placed beyond that 
control which it ought to have over all its 
funds. 

Mr. Maberley was aware of the great 
inconvenience of the present state of the 
Unfunded Debt. In 1825, the Bank 
could scarcely have gone on two hours 
without a Restriction act. He thought the 
present system of the deficiency-bills was 
dangerous. The Bank, by the govern- 
ment anticipating its quarter’s revenue, 
might be in a situation to say, if they did 
not grant them a Restriction act, that they 
would not make advances to pay the 
dividends. The Bank ought never to 
have had a Restriction act without paying 
for it to the country. It ought to reduce 
its rate of discount, and the Sinking-fund 
should be spent in reducing the Unfunded 
Debt ; for, by purchasing in the 3} per 
cents. instead of the Unfunded Debt, the 
country would lose 200,000/., in the ex- 
penditure of the 3,000,000/. of Sinking- 
fund. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he entirely concurred in the general prin- 
ciples which his right hon. friend had laid 
down. With regard to the Bank, he 
would observe, that the directors were the 
best judges of its proper management, and 
that the government had nothing more to do 
than to watch their proceedings, if their 
transactions appeared to interfere with the 
concerns of the country. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman, 
he must beg it to be distinctly understood, 
that he had given no pledge that the 
surplus revenue should be applied solely 
to the reduction of the Unfunded Debt. 
While the government diligently attended 
to the pecuniary concerns of the country, 
they would not fail to avail themselves of 
any circumstances which might appear 
advantageous for the reduction of the 
Debt, whether funded or unfunded. But 
he could not think that it would be at all 
beneficial to accede to limit the power of 
the commissioners to the purchase of one 
particularfund. He did not pledge him- 
self to any particular course of conduct : 
he only asked, on behalf ofthe government, 
that they should be left free and unre- 
stricted, but responsible for their conduct, 
if they should be found to abuse the powers 
placed in their hand by parliament, 
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Mr. Hume said, that ministers ought to 
be compelled to apply the surplus accord- 
ing to some settled principle, and to re- 
deem some particular Stock. He could 
not approve of the principle of the bill ; 
because it obliged the government to appro- 

riate three millions to the retlemption of 
the Debt, until parliament again met ; and 
if the consolidated fund did not yield this 
sum, it was only establishing a Sinking- 
fund with two millions less. The bill was 
inconsistent with the resolution of the 
Finance Committee, and therefore he ob- 
jected to it. 

The bill was read a second time. 


—— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 16. 


Forrign Ponicy or THE Coun- 
cry—Turk eEY—GrEECE—PorrvGat.] 
Lord Holland rose and said :—My lords, 
the information, to obtain which I rise to 
move an Address to the Crown, relates to 
two important branches of our foreign 
affairs; I mean those connected, first, 
with the Treaty of Triple Alliance, and 
the situation of Greece, and Turkey, and 
Russia; and secondly, with our ancient 
Ally, the kingdom of Portugal. These 
are both subjects of great interest; and 
the attention of parliament was directly 
called to them by the Speech from the 
Throne, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, and expectations were raised, that 
the results would be made known to your 
lordships on both these subjects; but, 
during the whole session, no further infor- 
mation has been laid before your lordships. 
My chief motive for submitting that mo- 
tion to your lordships, with which I shall 
conclude, is, to protest against the ap- 
pearance of indifference, which, if real, is 
a great calamity to the country, and must 
lead to the loss of that character of im- 
portance which this country has so long 
maintained. My motion, my lords, will 
be simply a motion for information. At 
the same time, I should be acting disin- 
genuously, in submitting this motion for 
information, were I to say, that I sce 
nothing peculiar in the situation of the 
country—no changes which have taken 
place within the last few months, in the 
general situation of affairs, which persuade 
me that we ought to congratulate our- 
selves on that confidence in his majesty’s 
government, which is quite unparalleled in 
the history of parliament, and which may 
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not, perhaps, lead to the honour of the 
Crown and the interests of his majesty’s 
subjects. 1 shall state, first, the situation 
of your lordships, with respect to the in- 
formation I propose to have supplied ; and, 
next, I shall refer to the changes which 
have taken place in Europe, and which 
require that parliament should obtain that 
information. My lords, we were told in the 
King’s Speech, at the commencement of 
the session, that “in maintaining the na- 
tional faith, by adhering to the engage- 
ments into which his majesty has entered, 
his majesty will never lose sight of the 
great objects to which all his efforts have 
been directed—the termination of the con- 
test between the hostile parties, the per- 
manent settlement of their future relations 
to each other, and the maintenance of the 
repose of Europe upon the basis on which 
it has rested since the last general treaty 
of peace.” My lords, a transaction like 
this, in my judgment, calls on the House 
to ask, why some further explanation has 
not been given to parliament. A long 
time bas now elapsed --it was early in April, 
1826—since the protocol of the Treaty 
was signed at Petersburg by the noble 
duke opposite. On July 6th, 1827, the 
Treaty for the furtherance of the objects 
set forth in the protocol was also signed 
—a treaty of as much wisdom, and founded 
as much on justice, and as likely to pro- 
duce permanent advantage to this country 
and to all Europe, as any treaty that ever 
was signed. ‘That treaty was signed on 
the 6th of July, 1827. It was not till 
the meeting of parliament, on January 
29th, 1828, that the existence of the pro- 
tocol or the Treaty was communicated, 
and laid before parliament. We were 
then told, that further communications 
would be made, and our expectations were 
raised, that all the benefits promised by 
that Treaty would be attained. It was 
stated that his majesty had the greatest 
hopes, that the objects of that treaty 
would be attained without further hos- 
tility, by the active co-operation of his 
Allies. Neither in that protocol, nor in 
the Treaty, the object of which it was 
hoped to attain without further hostility, 
was any provision made for the security 
and preservation of that power which has 
of late been somewhat ostentatiously, but 
incorrectly, called our “ ancient ally ;” 
words which, when examined, will be 
found to be a modern blunder. No, my 
lords, I hope I never shall see—God forbid 
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I ever should see—for the proposition 
would be scouted from one end of Eng- 
land to another-—any preparations, or any 
proposition, or any attempt, to defend 
this our ancient ally from the attacks of 
its enemies. There was no arrangement 
made in that treaty, for preserving the 
crumbling and hateful, or, as Mr. Burke 
called it, the wasteful and disgusting em- 
pire, of the Turks from dismemberment 
and destruction ; and none of the powers 
who were parties to that ;teaty will ever, 
I hope, save the falling empire of Turkey 
from ruin. Now, my lords, what has hap- 
pened? I am informed, but [ may be 
mistaken, that our “ancient ally” ima- 
gined, that every thing which had been 
directed against her interest had been con- 
cocted in this country. He has rejected 
all our overtures; and the consequence 
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renounced completely all objects which 
might excite their suspicion and jealousy. 
France, also, has given an explanation to 
her people and her parliament, and has 
explained the alteration in her views, oc- 
casioned by the alterations in the situation 
of affairs. Russia, France, and Turkey, 
then, have explained to their people the 
situation in which they now stand; and 
the government of England stands, like 
the little dog in the “ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” and says not a word. This is, 
in my opinion, a very strange proceeding. 
We are entitled to know, if not cur exact 
situation, at least the reasons why no ex- 
planation has been given. This is the 
narrow ground, on which I rest my motion. 
This would be the only narrow ground, if I 
could hope that there was nothing in 
the situation of the country to rouse 


has been, that our ambassador, and the | parliament from its slumbers. If nothing 
ambassadors of the other powers, have left | had grown up to darken our prospects 


Constantinople. What followed? Soon 
afterwards, the Turkish government ex- 
plained the motives for its conduct, and its 
situation in relation to its own subjects. 
The Turkish government published a haiti 
scheriff, entirely directea to its own sub- 
jects; as if directing it to them was a sufli- 
cient reason for avowing a system of pro- 
fiting by its oppressions, and for express- 
ing its insolence to other states; and it 
seemed to think, that because the haiti 
scheriff was published to inform its own sub- 
jects, it might express its suspicions of the 
conduct of other governments. The Turkish 
government published its haitischeriff; and 
Russia, which, for a long period had paid 
the greatest attention to all the considera- 
tions and objections which had been urged 
on her, or felt by the other powers of 
Europe—which had, for a long period, 
out of deference to their feelings, foregone 
the fair object of all her ambition—which, 
with an attention to the general policy of 
Europe, and a magnanimity unparalleled, 
had long resisted the strongest temptations 
—had attended only to the representations 
of this country and her allies, and had 
waited faithfully to the last moment, be- 
fore she had taken any open measures to 
oppose the insults of Turkey —had resisted 
the disposition of her people to engage in 
war; Russia had now engaged in war, which 
upon all principles of policy and pub- 
lic law, she had a right to wage—nay, 
was called on by her duty to wage. The 
Russian government explained its motives 
to its subjects and even to its allies; she 








there would be some reason to suppose, 
that we were not committing an error, 
in preserving our confidence ; but I can- 
not say that I see the state of the coun- 
try inthis light. There are strong appear- 
ances of great changes, not to our ad- 
vantage. The cordial co-operation of the 
three contracting powers was one of the 
advantageous points formerly under their 
consideration ; they had not onlysigned the 
treaty in the spirit of peace, but they had 
continued to maintain it in that spirit. 
But it is now stated, that the treaty stands 
upon different grounds, and that these par- 
ties differ on several material points. We 
were told, at the commencement of the 
session, notwithstanding the “ untoward 
event” which had taken place, that the 
objects of the treaty would be attained 
without further hostility. But your lord- 
ships know, that the king of France, and 
the emperor of Russia, have viewed that 
“untoward event” in a very different light 
from that in which it was viewed by our 
ministers. The emperor of Russia has 
stated, that if the battle of Navarino was 
followed up with courage and consistency, 
that great victory seemed to have been 
well calculated to enforce and secure the 
objects of the treaty. Theking of irance 
has not called that battle an ‘ untoward 
event.” While he manifested his regret at 
the effusion of blood, he considered the 
eventas glorious to the arms of all the three 
allied powers, and likely to promote the 
cause of humanity and secure the objects 
of the treaty. If [ am not misinformed, 
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there were made at a very early period of 
the alliance, offers by the governments of 
France and Russia to lend money to 
Greece, which our government did not 
adopt. I do not speak of the wisdom of 
not adopting these offers; but this dif- 
ference was a strong symptom of a want 
of that community of feelings, which it 


was so desirable should subsist, and which | 


did subsist, particularly between the Rus- 
sian government and Mr. Canning’s go- 
vernment at the time of signing the treaty. 


I have been told, that when the offer of | 
lending money to the Greeks at the early | 
period of the treaty was rejected by our | 
| three great powers of Europe to unite against 


government, the French government con- 


curred. I do not say it would have been | 


wise in Great Britian to lend money. I 


think it would not; but such a resolution | 
must be concurred in by all parties. It is | 
opposite will lay the despatches of that 


not correct to encourage one party to 


do more than the others; but, when it has - 
to shew, that all the governments, who 


been found necessary to send money to the 


Greeks, the French government sent it; | 


it sent, as I am informed, half a million 
of livres secretly to the Greek government. 


The parties agreed, that if the mediation 


was refused by Turkey, and accepted by 


Greece, consuls should be sent to Greece | 


by the contracting parties. I have not 
heard that any have been sent from this 


country ; but the Russians and French | 
have sent consuls to Greece. Let me tell 


your lordships, that it was possible not 
to agree on this great question of policy, 
when the protocol was signed, and when 
the treaty was signed : the subject only so 
remotely affected the interests of this 
country, that it was a fair question for 
doubt ; but when once our policy was de- 


cided on, it became necessary to the 
honour of Great Britian, and essential to | 


the well understood interests of the coun- 


try to take measures to execute the object | 
of the treaty, and to carry it through with | 
the same intention with which it was | 
begun [hear, hear! from the duke of Wel- | 


lington|]. I see by the cheer of the noble 


duke, that he thinks the manner and | 


mode was purely mediative—that the ne- 
gociation was intented only to take that 
course. JI shall be ready to meet the noble 
duke on this point ; and I tell him to his 
face, that, according to the accredited 


principles of public law, that protocol gave | 
the Turks a just cause of war. ask, if it , 
were not the intention of those who signed | 


the protocol, and who used no menaces, 
no threats, if they found difficulties in 
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their way, to enforce it? And, if it were 
not, Isay they stultified themselves. If ever 
the parties to a treaty intended to enforce 
it, the parties to that treaty did. I refer to 
the individual who signed the protocol ; 
and unless the parties to it did mean to 
protect that country for which the media- 
tion was undertaken—unless they meant 
to secure for that country a free civil go- 
vernment, which intention excited the ad- 
miration of mankind—unless they meant 
to provide against the consequences which 
might ensue from that treaty to the Greeks 
—unless they meant to do all this—will any 
man tell me that it was necessary for the 


Turkey? I say, that unless this were the 
intention of the parties to the protocol, 
those who signed it did not know what 
they were signing. If the noble lords 


period before parliament, | will undertake 


were parties to that treaty, were resolved, 
if necessary, that it should be enforced by 
power. I pledge myself to prove, that it is 
impossible that such a treaty could be car- 
ried into effect without coercion. Nay, 
more, if the intention of his majesty’s go- 
vernment was not to carry the stipulations 
of that treaty into effect by power, if they 
resolved to refuse to act against Turkey in 
the event of Turkey refusing to fulfil the 
conditions of that treaty, that their conduct 
was much worse than foolish; it was dis- 
ingenuous, dishonourable, and treacherous. 
For, by the protocol, Russia consented to 
give upsome objects that were very essential 
toher, She not only gave up the opportunity 
of acting in favour of the independence of 
Greece, single-handed, but she gave up, 
by inference at least, any advantage to 
herself in the Mediterranean, or in Greece, 
which she might ctherwise have been able 
to extort from the Turkish government. If 
it was the intention of those who signed 
the treaty, to sign it with a mental reserva- 
tion, which was to enable them to avoid 
carrying it into effect, if necessary, by the 
exercise of power, their conduct would 
resemble that of some infidel Christian in 
Constantinople—some dog, as he is there 
called--wko would prostrate himself at 
the feet of the grand seignior, and say, 
““[T shall be obliged to your sublime 
highness to emancipate all the rebellious 
Greeks, to enable them to buy and sell 
property, to enjoy perfect freedom in 
trade, and toleration in religion; and if 
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you do not consent to make these conces- 
sions, why I will go home, with my tail 
between my legs, and take no ulterior 
measure to enforce my request.” I have 
alluded to the protocol as the foundation 
of the treaty. The terms of that protocol 
were wise and just in appearance; but 
they were wise and just in reality, only as 
far as it was intended to follow them up 
by action. What was the preamble to 
that protocol? That it was framed ‘‘ for 
the interests of religion and humanity.” If 
the exercise of coercion, if necessary, was 
not contemplated, what was it but to say, 
‘“* We will go to this infidel power, and 
require him to do what we know is dis- 
agreeable to him; if he refuse to submit, 
we say nothing more about it, and leave 
the interests of religion and humanity to 
take care of themselves.” I contend, 
that the reserve and silence on such a 
subject manifested by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, although it is no evidence of 
lukewarmness and insincerity, is calcu- 
lated to excite great suspicion; and great 
suspicion, under the present circumstances 
is calculated to be almost as detrimental 
to the honour and interests of this country, 
as the existence of the lukewarmness and 
insincerity. If we are engaged honestly, 
manfully, and straight-forwardly, in an 
attempt to accomplish the objects held out 
as indispensable in the protocol and treaty 
in question, there is nothing that could 
give more force to-the representations of 
his majesty’s government, even in Constan- 
tinople—nothing that could give more 
confidence to our allies—nothing that 
could excite more sympathy throughout 
the world, than a frank, unreserved com- 
munication on the subject to parliament. 
Where silence and mystery are observed, 
suspicion must always arise. I am far 
from meaning that on such matters it is 
not competent to a government to exercise 
a sound discretion. There may be cases 
in which it would be perfectly justifiable 
on the part of government to conceal steps 
which it was intended to take upon a 
treaty concluded with foreign powers : but 
in a case like the present, in which by 
public events, by a speech from the 
throne, and by the general interest 


awakened, the attention of parliament and 
of the public has been powerfully called 
to the subject, it appears to me that it 
was the duty of government to state the 
reasons by which their conduct was influ- 
enced, Upon these grounds it is, that I 
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mean to propose a string of motions, for 
the purpose of procuring the information 
which has not been spontaneously afforded, 
As Turkey is now at war with another of 
our allies, I think it right to call for the 
production of any treaties that have been 
concluded between Great Britain and 
Turkey, since Feb. 1809. The second 
motion is for copies or extracts of all such 
dispatches from his majesty’s ambassador 
at Constantinople, as relate to engage- 
ments made, by word of mouth, for 
mutual defence and support, with any of 
the diplomatic agents of the Sublime 
Porte since January, 1809. I should have 
thought it almost ludicrous to suppose 
that any engagement or alliance could be 
formed between two states ‘by word of 
mouth,” had it not been for what has been 
said by a noble viscount opposite, (Strang- 
ford) as to the accuracy of the Sublime 
Porte, and its fidelity in fulfilling even its 
parole engagements. I certainly was 
very much surprised to be told, by the noble 
viscount, that there are traditional agree- 
ments between Turkey and this country; 
and that Mussulmans were so superior to 
Christians in their adherence to their 
engagements, that he would trust the word 
of a Turk, more than he would a Christi- 
an’s oath. Really, I think, the noble 
viscount’s experience must pretty strongly 
contradict this declaration. When the 
noble viscount first went to Constantinople, 
all relations between Russia and the Porte 
were suspended. Great Britain, Austria, 
and the other powers of Europe, were 
anxious that those relations should be re- 
newed. When the emperor Alexander 
was applied to on the subject, he answered, 
that he had no objection to renew those 
relations; but that, after the manner in 
which his ambassador, baron Strogonoff, 
had been compelled to quit Constanti- 
nople, he could not, in honour, send any 
diplomatic agent to the Porte, unless the 
amende honourable were previously made 
to him. Upon that, the noble viscount 
entered into a negotiation, which he con- 
ducted with great ability; and suggested 
to the Reis Effendi a number of conces- 
sions to Russia, in the propriety of all of 
which the Reis acquiesced. Pleased with 
the successful issue of this discussion, the 
emperor Alexander took advantage of 
these proffered concessions, and sent a 
diplomatic agent, M. Minziacki, to Con- 
stantinople to receive them. M. Minzi- 
acki, was somewhat surprised to find, that, 
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after several months’ residence in Constan- 
tinople, he was not able to obtain an 
interview with the Reis Effendi. At last 
he saw him, expressed the delight which 
his government felt that the Porte had 
come to its senses, and had agreed that it 
would do so and so. Upon which this 
Turk, who either was troubled with a short 
memory, or was not quite so honest as the 
noble viscount supposed all Turks were, 
threw his arms up in the air, and exclaim- 
ed “Allah! Allah! Allah! I say those 
things! If I were to say a tenth part of 
what you have been describing, my head 
would soon be rolling in the gutters of 
Constantinople!” If, after such an occur- 
rence as this, the practice of forming 
engagements with the Turks by ‘“ word of 
mouth” has been continued, it is high 
time that that practice should be abandon- 
ed. What I wish for, therefore, is inform- 
ation on the subject, and I shall therefore 
move for copies of all dispatches from our 
ambassadors at Constantinople, communi- 
cating suchengagements. The next motion 
is for copies of all public documents com- 
municated to our government by Russia, 
in which the emperor has declared his 
intention of adhering to the conditions of 
the treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, not- 
withstanding the war with Turkey in 
which he is at present engaged. It is 
right that your lordships and the public 
should be put in possession of that declara- 
tion ; and I have little doubt that when it 
shall be produced, it will highly redound 
to the honour of that great prince. I 
shall also move for extracts from the 
minutes of such conferences between the 
ministers of the three allied powers, since 
October, 1827, as relate to the protecol 
of April, 1826, and the consequent treaty 
of the 6th July, 1827. 

My lords, I have done with the first divi- 
sion of my subject. I now enter upon a 
portion of it, which I confess I approach 
with considerable difficulty, and with some 
feelings of regret. I have always main- 
tained, that the existence of a firm, friendly, 
and cordial alliance between Great Britain 
and Portugal, is of infinitely more import- 
ance to the interests of this country, than 
an alliance with all the other powers in the 
world put together. Splendid as have 
been the achievements of the noble duke 
in the profession which he adorns, no 
benefit that he has ever conferred on his 
country or on posterity has equalled in 
value the exercise of those powers of mind, 
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and that decision of character, which 
enabled him to show that the lines of 
Torres Vedras, were capable of being 
maintained against the world in arms. [I 
am satisfied that at all times, but more 
especially at periods when Portugal is 
surrounded by nations with feelings hostile 
in any manner to this country, Lisbon is a 
point which it is of vital importance to the 
character and to the interests of England 
that we should defend. I do not found 
this opinion on any notions of the honour 
of maintaining an ancient ally; although, 
God forbid I should disparage any such 
notions ; and, although I might easily show, 
by a reference to existing treaties, that .ve 
are bound to maintain the rightful govern- 
ment in Portugal against all foreign 
enemies, and against al] domestic usurpa- 
tion. My lords, I do not approve of such 
treaties; but I think it very questionable 
if treaties by which we are pledged to the 
government of Portugal to assist it in 
resisting domestic usurpation do not exist. 
It is, perhaps, a topic more suitable to the 
antiquary than to the statesman; but I 
very much doubt if the treaty concluded 
by this country, in 1642, with the House 
of Braganza, soon after it had recovered 
its independence, did not renew all our 
ancient treaties with Portugal, as far back 
as the reign of Edward 3rd ; and if so, the 
introduction in the treaty concluded in 
that reign, of the words ‘vassalos et 
rebelles,” is certainly a strong argument in 
favour of the presumption, that we are 
bound by treaty to assist the rightful 
government of Portugal in suppressing 
domestic usurpation. But I do not put 
the case upon this ground; 1 do not put 
it upon the necessity of sustaining the 
honour of this country; although God 
knows 1 value that honour much more, 
perhaps, than those who talk a great deal 
about it; but I put it on the ground of 
mutual interest and affection, ‘There is no 
part of our continental policy so indelibly 
written on the hearts of Englishmen, as 
that their own interests and a generous 
attention to the interests of an ancient 
friend are inseparably involved in the 
maintenance of the safety and independ- 
ence of Portugal. The attention of parlia- 
ment was strongly called to this subject 
by the Speech from the Throne, on the 
opening of the present session. In that 
speech we were told—“ His Majesty has 
the greatest satisfaction in informing you, 


that the purposes for which his Majesty, 
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upon the requisition of the court of Lisbon, 
detached a military force to Portugal, 
have been accomplished. The obligations 
of good faith having been fulfilled, and the 
safety and independence of Portugal 
secured, his Majesty has given orders that 
the forces in that country should be imme- 
diately withdrawn.” Such might have 
been supposed by his majesty’s government 
to be the case at that period. But, will 
any of your lordships say, that the safety 
and independence of Portugal are now 
secure? Putting aside the question-— 
whether the government of Don Miguel is 
a government of treason or not—is there 
any man who knows so little of the present 
state of political feeling throughout En- 
rope, as to deny, that Don Miguel is 
necessarily, if not at the head of the 
faction, connected with the faction in 
Europe, which bears a rooted and implac- 
able hatred towards the constitution, and 
the free institutions of this country? Ti 
is highly important, therefore, that we 
should know what were the causes which 
led to the present unfortunate results in 
Portugal. It is highly important that we 
should know whether or not this country 
can be justly charged with having directly 
or indirectly contributed to those results. 
I am far from expressing any suspicion on 
the subject; but, as a member of the 
English parliament, I have a right to 
receive from his majesty’s government the 
information which I now require. I put 
it on the narrow ground, that every thing 
which happens in Portugal is necessarily 
interesting to Great Britain. But, at the 
same time, [ must ingenuously acknow- 
ledge, that the events in Portugal wear an 
appearance not at all calculated to diminish 
my desire to obtain information how far 
the faith and honour of the country have 
been preserved with the constitutional 
party in Portugal; and how far we have 
fulfilled our engagements with the emperor 
of the Brazils, or with his daughter Donna 
Maria da Gloria, as queen of Portugal. I 
throw out no imputation ; but Iam anxious 
to hear his majesty’s government openly 
disclaim all connexion with the odious 
usurpation in Portugal. I do not charge 
his majesty’s government with having any 
such connexion. God forbid I should do 
so! But, although I have a thorough 


confidence in the intentions of government, 
I cannot forget, that it frequently requires 
the exercise of great capacity, ability, and 
address, to carry even good intentions into 
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effect. One of the reasons which induce 
me to seek for the information, is to know 
whether the fall of Oporto, and the present 
calamitous state of affairs in Portugal 
generally, have not been, in some degree, 
occasioned by a mistaken confidence on 
the part of his majesty’s government in 
certain persons in that country. I believe 
the noble lords opposite will declare that 
it was their intention to preserve the 
strictest neutrality between the two parties 
in Portugal. In the first place, it may be 
fairly mooted, how far, consistently with 
our honour and interests, we had a right 
to adopt the line of strict neutrality? But 
if we did adopt that line, I then ask for 
information, in order to see if the course 
pursued by government did really treat 
both parties equally ; or whether it did not 
sometimes happen, that the party against 
whom all our wishes were directed, did 
not derive all the benefit of the course, 
which was meant to be one of strict neu- 
trality. It is not unworthy of remark, 
that the first advantage gained by the 
cause of usurpation was gained while our 
troops were in Lisbon. It was very pos- 
sible, without the slightest intention on 
the part of his majesty’s government, or on 
the part of the agents or officers of his 
majesty’s government; but it is highly 
probable, that the bare circumstance of 
the British troops being in Lisbon de- 
prived the constitutionalists of the best 
opportunity of resisting the early en- 
croachments of usurped power. I know 
that what I am about to say may expose 
me to much misrepresentation ; but 1 be- 
lieve that the anxiety which, in several 
instances—in Naples and in Portugal— 
we have pushed too far on the subject, has 
caused a notion to prevail, that the pre- 
servation of the person of a prince, is the 
paramount consideration with an English 
commander ; and that that notion may 
have prevented the constitutional party in 
Lisbon from taking those measures which 
were absolutely necessary for the success 
of their cause. A question was lately 
asked respecting the correspondence of a 
noble viscount (Beresford) with certain 
persons in Portugal. I am the last person to 
say, that any English subject is not fully 
entitled to correspond with whom he 
chooses, and on what subject he'chooses. 
The correspondence of the noble viscount 
may have been innocent—it may even 
have been judicious. I do not remember 


whether the noble duke stated, that he had 
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seen the whole of that correspondence.— 
But I know that this correspondence has 
been represented in Lisbon to ve of acha- 
racter very different from that which the 
noble duke attributed to it. It is a fact, 
which the production of the papers I am 
about to move for will prove beyond all 
possibility of dispute, that thatcorrespond- 


ence has contributed materially to the | 


success of Don Miguel. To my know- 
ledge, the expressions in that correspond- 
ence were bandied about in every quarter 
of Lisbon; and the inference which I 
draw from that fact is, that it is quite 
impossible but that his majesty’s diplo- 


matic agents in that city, must have com- , 


plained to his majesty’s government of the 


injurious effects which nad thereby been | 
1 will venture to say, that | 
if the papers for which I shall move be | 


produced. 


produced, it will appear, that there has 


not been a single person employed by his | 


majesty’s government in an official situa- 
tion in Lisbon who has not, in his commu- 
nications to government, described the 


correspondence of the noble viscount as | 


having had the effect of thwarting the 


objects which this country had in view.— | 


The least that can be said of this occur- 
rence is, that it was “ an untoward event.” 
I bring no charge against the noble vis- 
count ; he has a perfect right to be a 


Miguelite, if he chooses to be so; only, if | 
Ihad been inthe place of the noble duke, , 
I certainly should not, under such circum- , 
stances, have promoted the noble viscount | 


to the high situation which he now holds, 
at the very moment when be had it in his 


power to inflict the greatest injury on the , 


cause that I was desirous to support. 
Then comes the blockade of Oporto.— 


The annunciation of that blockade by our | 
government was certainly not accurately | 


worded ; for it gave Don Miguel a title 
which he had forfeited. 
ciple of the blockade, it was one, the 
justice of which I not only acknowledge, 
but am prepared to contend for; for it 
was the principle of protecting the weak 
against the strong. 


which this principle was acknowledged, 
when it was in favour of Don Miguel’s 
cause; and the absence of breathless 


haste in acknowledging it, when it was in | 


against | 


favour of a people contending 
tyranny. 


A 
B= 
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As to the prin- | 


I cannot, however, | 
but remark on the breathless haste with | 


Besides, the blockade scarcely | 

. . . = ! 
amounted to a real one ; which is evident | 
from the fact of the ease with which ships | 
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were allowed to go in or out of the port 
without interruption. It is said, that the 
Constitutionalists in Portugal have shown 
themselves to be cowardly and pusillani- 
mous. I do not mean to assert, that they 
have shown themselves heroes ; but I beg 
leave to observe, that persons who have 
the happiness of living in countries not 
subject to such great vicissitudes of go- 
| vernment, are scarcely fair judges of the 
| matter, and at least ought to abstain from 
_ severe criticism upon the conduct of indi- 
| viduals whose situation and feelings they 
| can but very inadequately appreciate.— 
The only way in which an Englishman 
should look at the recent occurrences in 
| Portugal, is to ask, ‘‘ What effect has my 
conduct, or that of my government, had 
in producing them?” However anxious 
we may have been in this country for the 
success of the constitutional party in Por- 
tugal, we ought not to forget what might 
have been the very natural reflections of 
an individual of that party during the 
late struggle. ‘‘ The constitution is con- 
nected with the interests of the emperor 
and his daughter. Is it supported by 
England 2? By the answer to that ques- 
tion will it stand or fall. WhatI see 
induces me to doubt the fact. If I exert 
myself against Don Miguel, and he should 
become king, I shall be hanged. But if 
the constitution be really cherished by 
England—if the shield of Achilles be 
really thrown over it, let that be seen, and 
I will boldly adhere to the cause.” There 
is no doubt that many individuals in Por- 
tugal sided with the constitutional party, 
because they thought that that party had 
the support of the government of Great 
Britain ; but there is also no doubt, that 
mavy individuals abstained from siding 
with that party, because they thought that 
the government of Great Britain had not 
acted openly and ingenuously on the sub- 
ject. I believe that that is the reason of 
' much of the indifference that has been 
_ shown in Portugal to the cause of the con- 
stitution. But when I use the term indif- 
ference, I do not mean that the indifference 
has been real, anymore than thatit was real 
in Spain. The Frenchenabled the faction 
opposed to the constitution to triumph in 
Spain. I fear that our lukewarmness 
towards the friends of the constitution in 
Portugal, has enabled the faction opposed 
io the constitution to triumph in Portugal. 

T think [have laid sufficient grounds for 
asking for information, looking to the 
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events which have taken place, and to the 
consequences which have in part, and 
which are yet likely to flow from them. Whilst 
upon these subjects [ cannot forbear from 
adverting to a distinguished statesman, 
under whose direction the foreign policy 
of this country had been recently placed. 
With that minister (Mr. Canning) I had 
been intimate in early life; but that inti- 
macy was discontinued, owing to differences 
of political opinion—until last yéar,when it 
was renewed. Ofthat minister, in justice 
it should be said, that, whether owing to a 
fortunate combination of circumstances, 
or to whatever other causes, he left this 
country, as faras referred to its foreign 
relations, in the highest and most glorious 
situation [hear, hear!]. He left her pow- 
erful and respected—he left her connected 
with two of the greatest powers of the 
continent, and engaged in a triple alliance 
to accomplish objects which must be dear 
to the heart of every man of moral and 
virtuous feelings. Mr. Canning was en- 
gaged at the period of his death in this 
noble undertaking ; in which he had the 
sincere co-operation of the states, in con- 
cert with which he acted. Mr. Canning 
left this country in military possession of 
Portugal; and in what more desirable 
situation for the welfare of Portugal itself, 
as well as for England, could we be, to 
dignify and illustrate the position which 
this, a great nation, should occupy ? The 
advantageous positions which Mr. Can- 
ning had obtained have not been main- 
tained, certainly not improved. We had 
been told, that we were not in a situation 
to face war. Iam one of those who con- 
sider this the greatest of calamities to any 
country, and peculiarly so to this; but 
there is one calamity greater, and that 
would be the loss of cur independence.— 
Anxious as I am to protect the interests of 
the fund-holder, and to attend to the 
interests of land, I would risk the sacri- 
fice of them for the independence of the 
country. Both would I readily sacrifice 
to the ascendancy of that independence, 
without which, instead of being the high 
and mighty nation that we were, we 
should crumble into insignificance in the 
scale of nations. We had been already 


freed from the incubus of the Holy Al- 
liance ; and let me hope that there is no 
intention of returning to the counsels by 
which it was sought to connect us with it. 
Indeed, in noticing the acts of commis- 
sion, as well as of omission, I do not sus- 
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ve it to be the design of ministers to 
ave recourse to such pernicious counsels, 
But, after what we have seen—after the 
appearances which have presented them- 
selves, and from the consequences which 
are to be anticipated, itis but right that 
we should be put in possession of the 
amplest information on subjects so impor- 
tant. The noble lord concluded by mov- 
ing forthe several documents referred to 
in his speech. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that with 
respect to the documents for which the 
noble lord had moved, some of them were 
not in existence, others had appeared in 
the newspapers, and others were of such 
a nature, that it would be inexpedient to 
produce them, whilst transactions so deli- 
cate as those to which they referred were 
pending. Jf he declined, therefore, ac- 
ceding to the motion, it was upon these 
grounds. But the noble lord had dwelt upon 
two main points, and he felt it necessary 
to notice the observations which the noble 
lord had made respecting them. Of these 
points, he should deal with the last first. 
In the expressions of regret to which the 
noble lord had given utterance, at the 
events which had recently taken place in 
Portugal, the noble lord must have ex- 
pected complete concurrence, on the part 
of the government and of the House.— 
They were unquestionably subjects of 
regret ; and every one must feel them to 
be so. Here, then, there was no charge 
against the government ; but it was his 
wish to see the particular points on which 
the noble lord rested his charge or suspi- 
cion against government. For one of 
those there could not be the slightest 
foundation. The noble lord had said, that 
the professed principle on which we had 
acted with respect to Portugal was that of 
strict neutrality, and in this the noble 
lord was perfectly correct ; but the noble 
lord had complained, that there were ap- 
pearances which justified the suspicion 
that that principle had not been observed ; 
and in support of this position the noble 
lord had mentioned the rapid acknow- 
ledgement, on our part, of the blockade 
of Oporto, and the title which we had 
given to the person who caused that block- 
ade, in our notification of it. The latter 
complaint was a strange one indeed ; for, 
whatever might be the title of Don Miguel 
now, the title given him, in the notifica- 
tion of the blockade, was certainly 
his titie at the time that  notifica 
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tion was written. With respect to the 
rapidity with which the blockade was 
acknowledged, it was their duty to notify 
it immediately. If the question had 
involved any doubt or difficulty, time for 
consideration might have been necessary ; 
but it was thought unworthy of the British 
ministry to delay doing that which they 
thought it their duty to doin a matter on 
which they had already made up their 
mind. The noble lord, too, had said, that 
we were left in military possession of 
Portugal; but were we to continue in pos- 
session of Portugal? If the noble lord 
thought we were, he would ask him by 
what right we could have retained posses- 
sion of Portugal? Our troops were not 
sent there to maintain possession of Por- 
tugal ; they were sent there in fulfilment 
of treaties, the execution of which left 
them no option. It was possible there 
might be some good reasons for keeping 
our troops there longer. Ifthere were, he 
was unacquainted with them ; but this he 
did know, that there were none when 
our troops were withdrawn. He should 
wish to ask the noble lord, if he thought, 
supposing we had not preserved a strict 
neutrality, that we had favoured Don 
Miguel? Let the noble lord consider for 
a moment what our conduct had been.— 
Don Miguel left this country, taking with 
him, through our intervention, supplies 
of money. No sooner had Don Miguel 
given indications of a departure from 
those professions which he had made in 
this country, than he was deprived of 
those supplies. From that day until the 
day in which the functions of our ambas- 
sador were suspended, remonstrance, on 
our parts, had followed remonstrance, each 
couched in stronger language than the 
preceding; andl at length we suspended 
the functions of our ambassador. Did 
this show any thing like a leaning in favour 
of Don Miguel? Did it display any 
disposition to oppose the party who were 
against him? Had we not now thrown 
olf all diplomatic relation with the person 
whom the noble lord had supposed that we 
favoured ? If, therefore, we had not 
preserved a strict neutrality, it was at 
least certain, that our partiality had been 
exercised rather against than in favour of 
Don Miguel. But the noble lord seemed 
to entertain a very erroneous notion of the 
nature of our relations with Portugal, and 
of our obligations towards that country.— 
Our obligations were simply a guarantee 
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against foreign invasion to the house of 
Braganza ; but the notion of the noble 
lord, that this obligation extended to 
internal dissensions, was the most prepos- 
terous that man ever entertained. It 
would be quite impossible for us to fulfil 
such engagements, if they had, which 
they had not, ever been entered into.— 
There would be no end to our interference, 
if we were called upon, in every internal 
dispute, between the members of that 
family, or between the king and his people. 
Then, as to our obligations to the constitu- 
tion, we had no obligations of the kind, 
we had nothing to do with the constitu- 
tion. The accident of our troops being in 
Lisbon might have contributed to the 
success of that constitution ; but they 
were not sent there for any such purpose. 
Whatever might be our wishes to see the 
establishment of liberal institutions ; to 
enforce such institutions im a country, 
contrary to the inclinations of the people, 
would be to do that which he was sure 
would not meet with the approval of the 
noble lord. The noble lord had intimated 
that he did not believe any such disincli- 
nation to exist in Portugal. He did not 
pretend to be a good judge of the matter, 
but certainly events and appearances were 
against the noble lord ; for it was generally 
found, that that which people loved they 
defended, and that that which they disliked 
they resisted. In his opinion, if it had 
not been for the accidental presence of the 
British troops in Portugal, the constitu- 
tion would not have lasted as long as it 
had lasted.He believed,that it was withPor- 
tugal, as he recollected to have heard 
Mr. Canning declare that it was with 
Spain, that the feelings of the majority of 
the people were against such institutions. 
Be that, however, as it might, we had 
nothing to do with the matter. Our en- 
gagements were known and explicit ;— 
those engagements had hitherto been ful- 
filled, and, doubtless, they always would be 
fulfilled, whenever we were called upon to 
perform them. Certainly, the noble lord 
had not exaggerated the importance of 
a close connexion between Portugal and 
this country ; but he thought that, in this 
particular, the noble lord had indulged in 
the most preposterous apprehensions of 
the result of events now passing in Portu- 
eal; for he could not bring himself to 
imagine that any sovereign of that country 
—let him be a despot, or of whatever other 
character—could be insensible to how 
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much it was to his interest to be nearly 
connected in alliance with this country. 
The form of government in Portugal had 
never disturbed that alliance. He was 
very much mistaken if those persons who 
supported Don Miguel, though they might 
not, perhaps, be actuated by the most 
enlightened views, were not the friends 
of this country. He confessed, too, that 
he was afraid that among the other party, 
there were not a few, who were not only 
not the friends of this country, but not 
friendly to good government in any coun- 
try. He trusted he had proved that his 
majesty’s government had been sincere 
in their desire to preserve the principle of 
strict neutrality, and that ifthere had been 
any departure from that principle, it had 
not been in favour of Don Miguel. He 
now came to the treaty of the 6th July, 
1827. He would not say one word upon 
the wisdom or the spirit which had dic- 
tated that treaty. The treaty was in ex- 
istence, and being in existence, he would 
yield to no man living in earnest and 
honest endeavours to carry it into full exe- 
cution. At the same time, he thought 
the noble lord had mistaken the spirit of 
that treaty. The noble jord, in his indig- 
nation at the existence of the Turkish 
government, seemed to think, that a part 
of the plan of that treaty was the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish empire. The treaty, 
so far from having in view the destruction 
of the Turkish empire, proceeded upon an 
opposite principle. Now, the noble lord 
seemed to think, that appearances were 
against their executing this treaty, in the 
spirit in which it had been framed. Proof 
that any such intention existed the noble 
lord couldnothave. He admitted that, at 
the beginning of the session, a hope had 
been heid out respecting the execution of 
that treaty, which had not been so 
speedily realized as might have been ex- 
pected. But, were there not circum- 
stances which accounted for the realization 
of that hope having being protracted ? The 
emperor of Russia, for reasons which 
they knew not, had thought it necessary 
to declare war against the Porte. Now, 
he must beg of noble lords to recollect, in 
what a situation this circumstance placed 
the other parties to the treaty. It was 
their declared wish, to execute the treaty 
withouta war. One of the parties became 
a belligerent. Did not this alter the situa- 
tion of the other parties to the treaty ?— 
In this fact was to be found the cause of 
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the delay that had taken place. This fact 
gave rise to hesitation, and to explana- 
tions, which, he was sure, the noble lord 
himself would not think unreasonable.— 
His Imperial majesty at once divested 
himself of the character of a belligerent 
in the Mediterranean ; and no one would 
deny that the sincerity and the generosity 
the emperor of Russia had displayed in 
doing this, were entitled to the highest 
praise. But, until that was done, it was 
impossible that the two neutrals could co- 
operate with the belligerent, under the 
treaty. Now, he could by no means agree 
in the general view which the noble lord 
had taken of the Turkish empire ; which 
seemed to be the great object of the noble 
lord’s indignation. It might be true that, 
strictly speaking, Turkey was not an 
ancient ally of this country, but certainly 
Turkey was an anciént friend of ours ; 
certainly there had seldom been any cause 
of complaint between us; certainly there 
was none at present. And when the noble 
lord was so joud in his exultation at the 
prospective downfall of the Turkish em- 
pire, he thought the noble lord had taken 
a very erroneous view of the policy of 
this country towards Turkey. In his opi- 
nion, the existence of Turkey as an inde- 
pendent power—asa power of weight, and 
of considerable infiuence in the affairs of 
Europe—was essential to the preservation 
of that balance, which it had always been 
the policy of this country to preserve. In 
his opinion, if any very material diminu- 
tion in the power of Turkey took place, it 
would be felt by all the great powers of 
Europe ; and if that was the case, it 
would be our duty to preserve it as entire 
as possible. He thought it very fortunate 
that such views were entertained by the 
emperor of Russia, as those which he had 
expressed. In the magnanimity of his 
Imperial majesty, he placed more confi- 
dence than the noble lord. As to another 
point which the noble lord thought suspi- 
cious, he must take the whole blame upon 
himself. But, so far from the delay to 
which the noble lord had aliuded, arising 
from any indisposition to prosecute the 
treaty, or to any lukewarmness on his 
part, the fact was, that since his present 
duty had devolved upon him, he had not 
been able to fix upon any person with 
whom to trust so important and deli- 
cate an affair. The noble lord had 
thought proper to contrast the situation 
of the country now with the situation in 
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which it was last year. He had talked of 
the policy of Mr. Canning, and had 
hinted that there had been a deviation 
from it. Now, he had heard the same 
fear expressed before ; but he had never 
yet been able to tell what was meant by 
it. He should say, that the general policy 
of this country was the same now as it 
had been for many years past—namely, 
an earnest desire to preserve peace, not 
only to England, but to the whole world. 
Now, he would ask, how was this object 
to be effected ? Surely not by vilifying 
every sovereign in Europe, or by repro- 
bating the institutions of other countries, 
because they were not deserving of the 
same admiration as those fostered under 
the free constitution of England. He 
thought it would be well, if noble lords 
would exercise, with reference to political 
matters, a little of that toleration which 
they so strongly recommended their lord- 
ships to act on, when religious questions 
came under their consideration ; and that 
they would believe it possible for the 
subjects of other states to live very hap- 
pily under a system of government en- 
tirely different from ours. The time 
would come when he should feel anxious 
to impart all the information which the 
noble lord was desirous to obtain ; but at 
present their lordships would, in his 
opinion, be acting injudiciously, if they 
demanded the production of the commu- 
nications which the noble lord required. 
Viscount Goderich said, he felt it to be 
his duty to oppose the motion on the 
same grounds as those which had been 
taken by his noble friend; but, at the 
same time, he must say, that he was not 
at all surprised at the motion which the 
noble lord had submitted to their lord- 
ships; because he agreed with the noble 
lord, that it would have a very bad effect, 
if it were supposed that the British parlia- 
ment was ignorant of the march of public 
affairs amongst foreign states, or that it 
did not feel a deep interest in their pro- 
ceedings. But, while he concurred with 
the noble Secretary in the propriety of not 
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called for, his noble friend would ex- 
cuse him if he said that their lordships had 
not derived from his explanation any pre- 
cise information on the subject to which 
the attention of the House had been called. 
Now, listening as he had done, with great 
attention, to the speech of the noble 
mover, it was, he thought, quite impossi- 
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ble for any man not to enter into those 
generous feelings which the noble lord had 
expressed, as to the situation of that un- 
fortunate country—Greece. It was im- 
possible for any man, whose feelings were 
in their right place, not to experience a 
deep interest in the fate of such a people ; 
and there was scarcely a human being, he 
believed, who would not deplore the truth 
of the picture which the noble lord had 
drawn, and heartily sympathise in the 
feelings which he had expressed. But he 
felt the necessity, and he had equally felt 
it when he was a member of the govern- 
ment, of stifling those feelings which, indi- 
vidually speaking, did honour to those 
who entertained them as men; and, 
therefore, however deeply he was inte- 
rested in the extrication of the Grecian 
people from the tyranny under which they 
had so long groaned, he did not think it 
would be wise, or expedient, that the in- 
terference of this country, with regard to 
the Greeks, should proceed solely from 
feelings of that nature, however exalted. 
There were other considerations to which 
they were bound to attend. The princi- 
ple on which the English government had 
taken a part in the affairs of Greece, pre- 
vious to the signing of the protocol by the 
noble duke, was not founded on any ab- 
stract desire to see Greece freed from the 
tyranny of Turkey, but to put an end to 
a state of things which had continued for 
many years, and which seemed likely to 
lead to universal strife and confusion 
throughout Europe. Therefore, he con- 
tended, that the principle on which the 
noble duke was sent to St. Petersburgh 
was, not to rescue the Greeks from the do- 
mination of Turkey, but to prevent univer- 
sal war. They were perfectly justified in 
authorising the noble duke to sign the 
protocol ; and they were equally justified, 
with reference to the treaty of the 6th of 
July, because they found that the repre- 
sentation which was made to Turkey had 
not produced the least effect on that power. 
If they were justified, on English princi- 
ple, and with reference to English interest, 
in taking the step they had done in 1826, 
then he argued, that they were no less jus- 
tified in adopting that more direct and co- 
ercive interference, to which they had re- 
sorted last year. But though this country 
was, in his opinion, justified in the course 
which she took in July, 1827, he was not 
prepared to say that the government was 
to go every possible length, for the pur- 
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pose of achieving the freedom of Greece. | 
The great object of the treaty of July, 
1827 was, to settle the affairs of Greece, 
without the necessity of going to war; and 
looking to the union growing out of that. 
treaty, and the feeling of common interest by 
which the three parties to it were bound toge- 
ther, he would venture to say, though Russia 
was at war with Turkey, partly on her own 
particular grounds, and partly on account of 
Greece, that they would not, but for the 
treaty of July, have had that declaration of 
fair and disinterested views on the part of 
Russia, which that power had sent forth, 
and on which he placed the most implicit 
reliance. With respect to Portugal, it was 
impossible for any man to look at the si- 
tuation of that country without experienc- 
ing emotions which it was hardly within 
the power of language to express. Every 
thing which had previously occurred had 
led him to believe, that Don Miguel would 
carry into effect the arrangement to which 
he had agreed, and abide by the solemn 
oath which he had sworn. There was 
something in the course of tergiversation 
which Don Miguel had pursued totally in- 
explicable. He appeared to have no no- 
tion of what honour or a just considera- 
tion of that which was due to his brother 
and sovereign should have counselled him 
to adopt. There was something in his 
proceedings which he could not character- 
ise without using language which it would 
be unpleasant for himto adopt. He fully 
admitted the importance of the connexion 
of Portugal with England; but he could 
not see, in the long run, how it depended 
on the nature of the government of that 
country.—The noble mover had stated, 
that this country was bound by ancient 
treaties to defend Portugal against foreign 
inroads, and also against the designs of 
domestic traitors. There might be such 
treaties, but certainly they had not been 
acted on. In 1820, when the absolute 
power of the monarch of Portugal was at- 
tacked, this country was not called on to 
protect the king of Portugal against his re- 
bellious subjects. He was no great friend 
to revolutions generally, unless occasioned 
by crying grievances. The revolution of 
1820 was, however, the worst of all revo- 
lutions, because it was effected by an army ; 
and his great objection to such a revolu- 
tion was, that, let the constitution estab- 
lished be ever so good, the army had it in 
their power to destroy that constitution 
when they pleased. So it was in Naples, 
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with this difference, that the army there 
did not destroy the constitution, but they 
ran away, and would not defend it, which 
amounted to nearly the same thing. The 
military force, in 1820, overturned the 
Portuguese government; and the same 
military force, in a short time afterwards, 
established absolute power under this very 
Don Miguel. Now, when the military 
force overturned the constitution of Portu- 
gal, the event created a good deal of agi- 
tation in this country, and a disposition 
prevailed to see whether some assistance 
ought not to be sent to that country. 
Some persons maintained, that it was the 
duty of this country to assist, by a mili- 
tary force, those who remained true to the 
constitution. But government asked, 
“Where is the danger of Portugal from 
foreign powers? It is true that you are 
troubled with intestine commotions, and 
we are sorry for it; but we cannot assist 
you with a military force, except in case 
of foreign invasion. We cannot support 
the royalist party on the one hand, neither 
can we on the other assist the sovereign 
against those who are disposed to alter 
the institutions of the country.” Then, 
when the constitution was sent over by 
the emperor Pedro from Brazil, this coun- 
try did not interfere with those amongst 
the Portuguese who were not favourable 
to it. The noble lord seemed to think 
that this government was intimately con- 
nected with the formation of the constitu- 
tion sent over from Brazil; but he declared, 
upon his honour, that they had no more 
to do with it than the emperor of China. 
Whether it were a wise or an unwise mea- 
sure, he certainly thought it was a wise 
one, he thought the emperor Pedro was 
perfectly right, and that those who now 
opposed the constitution were wrong. 
Still, the government of this country had 
nothing to do with it, in any way what- 
ever. Though this charter was altogether 
the spontaneous act of the sovereign,— 
though no attempt was made to force it 
improperly on the people,—still a number 
of persons thought it so objectionable a 
measure, that they set about removing it. 
On that occasion this government did not 
say“ We are placed in such a situation, 
that we must uphold this new constitu- 
tion.” The government did not stir until 
they received the most urgent statements 
as to the danger which threatened the con- 
stitution of Portugal from the machinations 
of Spain. Our interference then proceed- 
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ed on the grounds of ancient alliance. 
The appeal of Portugal was acceded to, 
and troops were sent to that country. 
That step unquestionably tended to sup- 
port the Portuguese constitution, and to 
give it a certain degree of stability; and 
he thought it was very likely, if the British 
troops had remained in Portugal, that the 
constitution would have been still in exist- 
ence. Such a proceeding would, however, 
have been contrary to the principle on 
which the troops had been sent out; and 
therefore they were not allowed to remain 
there, when the necessity of the case ap- 
peared not to demand their presence. 
Now, he did not think it would be right, 
even for a moment, to depart from their 
original situation, with respect to Portugal. 
With regard to the position which this 
country retained in Europe, and which 
the noble mover thought was prejudiced 
by events that had recently taken place, 
he could not at all agree with the noble 
lord on that subject. Nothing had taken 
place to lower the honour, the dignity, or 
the power, of Great Britain, or to lessen 
that universal respect which all the na- 
tions of the world took good care to dis- 
play towards her. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that al- 
though he was perfectly satisfied with the 
answer given to the noble lord by the no- 
ble Secretary for the Foreign Department, 
and by the noble viscount, he could not 
allow the question to be put without 
troubling their lordships with a few ob- 
servations. He did not blame the noble 
lord for bringing forward this motion; but 
he could not sufter his majesty’s govern- 
ment to undergo censure, because they 
had not given occasion for a similar dis- 
cussion. Ministers could only have given 
rise to such a discussion in two ways— 
either by coming down to parliament for a 
vote of credit, or by making a communica- 
tion to parliament, if any particular event 
occurred which would oblige them to ap- 
ply to the legislature to grant their aid, in 
support of the measures which it might be 
the policy of his majesty to adopt. But 
they had no occasion to take either the 
one step or the other. The noble lord 
had, he admitted, shown a sound discre- 
tion in refraining from bringing this sub- 
ject before parliament at an earlier period ; 
and he conceived that ministers had also 
manifested a sound discretion in not intro- 
ducing the question, as they conceived it 
to be quite unnecessary to take such a 
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step. What his majesty’s ministers anxi- 
ously wished was, that when the transac- 
tions referred to were brought to a close, 
their lordships should ask for information ; 
and he could assure them that the fullest 
information should then be laid before 
them. With respect to the proceedings 
now carrying on in the east, he must say, 
that during the time he had had any thing 
to do with the political affairs of this coun- 
try, which extended over the last fourteen 
years, it had been the most anxious ob- 
ject of this government, and he would say 
of all Europe, to preserve peace between 
the Russian and Turkish empires. He 
said this in the hearing of those who could 
bear testimony to the truth of his state- 
ment, when he said, that not only this, 
but all the governments of Europe, were 
anxious to preserve peace between those 
powers. The noble lord had said, that 
the Russian government wished to bring 
Turkey under its despotic sway. Now, he 
was authorized by the minister of that 
power to say, that Russia did not desire 
the destruction of the Turkish empire, or 
even the dismemberment of it. He would 
say, that the transaction in which he (the 
duke) was particularly engaged, as well as 
the transaction of the sixth of July, was 
founded on an anxious desire to maintain 
peace between those empires. In the in- 
structions which he had received, the pre- 
servation of peace was not only the great 
object specified, but it was, in point of 
fact, laid down as the sine qua non of any 
arrangement that might be entered into. 
He was absolutely forbidden to make any 
arrangements with respect to Greece, if 
measures of force or violence -were the 
means by which that object was to be 
carried into execution. The noble lord 
said, ‘“‘ If that were the case, then we must 
have deceived the emperor.” Why, the 
fact was, that the emperor saw the instruc- 
tions; the instructions were shown to the 
emperor by himself; and it was there parti- 
cularly laid down, that every exertion should 
be made to prevent hostilities. The noble 
lord next observed, that ministers were a 
set of drivellers, for thinking to carry into 
effect such an arrangement without force. 
Perhaps they might have been deceived 
on this point; but before their lordships 
came to a decision, they ought to see in 
what a situation Turkey and Greece were, 
when the mediation was proposed. They 
had been at war for six years. The Greek 
navy was supposed to be superior to that 
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of Turkey; the Turks had been unsuc- 
cessful; Turkish army after Turkish army 
had been destroyed in the Morea, and 
that which was essential to the carrying 
on of war in that country, namely, a 
fleet, was not possessed by the Turks. In 
such a state of things, government na- 
turally thought that there was some chance 
of mediating successfully between the two 
powers; and it was thought, above all, 
that the originator of the negotiation, 
Russia, aided by this country, might have 
secured a peace between Greece and 
Turkey. Peace was the object then; 
peace was the object of the treaty in July 
last; peace was the object when he and 
his colleagues came into the government 
in January, and to restore peace was the 
object at the present moment. It was 
with that view that ministers recommended 
to his majesty to hold the language which 
he had held to parliament at the com- 
mencement of this session. They had en- 
deavoured most strenuously to realize the 
hopes held out in his majesty’s speech; 
and if they had failed, it was owing to 
circumstances over which they had no 
control, Those circumstances happened 
six weeks before the speech of his majesty 
was delivered in parliament, and before 
the preseut ministers had come into office. 
The war in which the emperor of Russia 
had engaged since tne meeting of parlia- 
ment had made a material change in the 
affairs of the east, and must necessarily 
have had a great influence on the negotia- 
tion which was going on at the time. It 
must have interfered considerably with the 
object which that negotiation had in view; 
—namely, an arrangement between the 
Greeks and the Turks.—Having said so 
much on this point, he would now advert 
to the other subject to which the noble 
lord had alluded. On the last occasion 
on which any thing was addressed to par- 
liament relative to this subject by his ma- 
jesty’s government, a [ritish force was in 
possessicn of Lisbon. It was settled very 
properly, that that force was to come 
away the moment the Prince Regent ar- 
rived in that country. The Prince Regent 
had made arrangements in Vienna before 
he quitted that city, arrangements to which 
this country was not a party, but which 
were entered into in the presence of the 
British Ambassador. He had subsequent- 
ly subscribed to arrangements in this 
country, as he was passing through it on 
his way to Portugal, to which we were 
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more immediately parties. He entirely 
agreed with his noble friend in thinking it 
to be a most extraordinary thing, that the 
Prince Regent had not acted up to those 
arrangements. It was, indeed, most ex- 
traordinary that when he arrived in Portu- 
gal he should have broken all those ar- 
rangements which he had entered into, 
with reference to his sovereign and his 
brother, or to those allies before whom he 
had made them. It was, however, cer- 
tainly true, that in a few days after his ar- 
rival in Portugal, he manifested symptoms 
of his intention to break through those ar- 
rangements; and the very instant that in- 
tention appeared, the British Ambassador 
at Lisbon did that which alone he could 
do to show the feelings of his government, 
-—he at once sent away the means which 
otherwise the Prince Regent would have 
had, to carry more speedily and more se- 
curely into execution the intentions which 
he harboured. The British Ambassador 
sent away the money which had been pro- 
cured, by the assistance of his majesty’s 
government for the use of the Prince Re- 
gent. The only measure, therefore, that 
could be adopted, under all the circum- 
stances, was adopted at once. Besides 
this, an intention existed to leave the Bri- 
tish troops for a short time in Portugal, 
before the Prince Regent manifested his 
determination to overturn the institutions 
of his country which he was called on to 
support, in order that he might have the 
appearance jof receiving the countenance 
of the British government. But the mo- 
ment his conduct was known, those troops 
were re-called. When, at length, the 
Prince Regent threw off his disguise, and 
declared his intention of assuming the 
crown of his brother, and of taking the 
title of king, the diplomatic relations 
between this country and Portugal were 
immediately broken off, and the Bri- 
tish Ambassador left Lisbon. Prior to 
that, however, every thing was done that 
could possibly be done to show how much 
the conduct of the Prince Regent was 
disapproved of by his majesty’s govern- 
ment.—The noble lord had alluded to the 
blockade of Oporto, and had complained, 
that that blockade was admitted and noti 
fied by the British government. The 
truth was, that as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the blockade existed, it was 
found necessary for this country to respect 
it, in accordance with all former preced 
ents, and with the practice which had 
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been uniformly pursued by this country in 
such cases. It was sufficient for the go- 
vernment that the blockade existed, and 
that its existence was notified to it, to 
call for its respect. It was true that this 
blockade had not been notified to his ma- 
jesty’s government, in the way in which 
blockades generally were notified. But 
the truth was, that owing to the suspen- 
sion of our diplomatic relations with Por- 
tugal, this blockade could not be made 
known to his majesty’s government by a 
regular notification. They found, however, 
that it was notified in the Lisbon Gazette, 
and they ascertained, that such notifica- 
tion had been deemed sufficient in similar 
cases; and under such circumstances they 
considered it the duty of this country to 
respect a blockade so notified. It was 
true that there had been since an irregula- 
rity in the maintenance of this blockade, 
and that some ships had come out of, and 
had gone into the Douro. But as far as 
the government was concerned, the transac- 
tion was a regular one, and not only in that 
transaction, but in all others with which 
they had been connected, they did their 
utmost to carry them into execution. No 
man could regret more than he did, the 
situation into which Portugal had been 
brought,—no man could feel more strongly 
the advantages resulting from our alliance 
with Portugal. At the same time he must 
say that, having looked into all the treaties, 
and having considered all the transactions 
which had taken place between the two 
countries under those treaties in former 
times, as well as in recent times, and parti- 
cularly within the last thirty years, he 
would say that we had no right to take any 
part in the internal measures of the Portu- 
guese government. Even within the last 
six years he could instance oceasions, on 
which the most pointed refusal had been 
given by this country to guarantee a con- 
stitution to Portugal, or to interpose its 
aid in supporting a constitution there, or to 
have any thing to do with the internal 
concerns of the kingdom of Portugal. Our 
situation at present was this—that having 
recognized the sovereignty of Don Pedro, 
and subsequently the sovereignty of his 
daughter, with which she had been in- 
vested by her father’s abdication and con- 
cession, at the same time we had no right 
to interfere in the transactions at present 
in progress in Portugal. We did not 
know as yet, under what circumstances 
the emperor of Brazil might choose to as- 
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sert his own right or that of his daughter, 
to the crown of Portugal; we were not 
aware of the line of conduct which he 
might determine to adopt, and which 
might, in a great degree, govern that to be 
pursued by his majesty’s government. 
Having clearly no right to interfere in the 
internal concerns of Portugal, they should 
wait to see what line Don Pedro would 
take. He could assure their lordships that 
while his majesty’s government refrained 
from producing these documents at the 
present moment, conceiving that it would _ 
be improper to do so, whenever a proper 
time arrived for their production, there 
would be no objection on their part to 
afford every information which might be 
required upon the subject. 

The Earl of Dudley said, that having 
lately filled the office of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, he was desirous to 
state his sentiments on this subject. He 
would say, that he was entirely satisfied 
with the grounds upon which his noble 
friend had resisted the production of the 
papers asked for. Some of the documents 
to which the motion referred were already 
before the public, and others related to 
transactions at present in progress, and 
the production of which would be impro- 
per, at the present moment. There was 
one single point in the speech of the no- 
ble mover, upon which he wished to offer 
a remark. His noble friend did not 
appear to be altogether satisfied with what 
had been done by government, towards 
the preservation of the constitution in 
Portugal. He believed the opinion of 
his noble friend would be much altered, 
whenever the documents could be pro- 
duced, which had reference to that trans- 
action. He would then see, that every 
thing had been done which could be ef- 
fected by the moral and political influence 
of this country, towards the maintenance 
of the constitution in Portugal. It was 
under the influence and advice of this 
country, that Don Miguel was induced to 
enter into those engagements which he had 
made, and which had been proposed by 
the government of this country, with the 
expectation and the hope that, as a prince 
and a gentleman, he would have felt 
himself bound to adhere tothem. That 
attempt had been made in vain; but 
its failure was solely attributable to the 
conduct of Don Miguel, who had violated 
all the engagements which he had pro 
mised to observe when he arrived in 
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Portugal. .Every thing, in fact, short of 
force had been employed by this country 
to preserve the constitution in Portugal. 
His majesty’s government did not consi- 
der themselves authorised to employ force 
for that purpose. If they had a right to 
resort to force, there was no doubt that 
with the aid of some five thousand or 
ten thousand troops, any sort of a free 
constitution might have been imposed upon 
the people of Portugal. But it did not 
appear to him, that the employment of 
military force was a good way for esta- 
blishing a free constitution. The only 
mode which was open to this country for 
supporting the free constitution of Portu- 
gal, consisted in the exercise of its moral 
and political influence. That influence 
was completely and entirely employed by 
this country for that purpose, and if it was 
exercised in vain, that was not our fault. 
The documents, whenever they were pro- 
duced, would prove the truth of what he 
asserted ; and he would venture to say, 
that as far as related to that portion of 
these transactions with which he had been 
connected, whenever the circumstances 
were disclosed, it would be found that 
every thing short of force had been em- 
ployed by this country to preserve the con- 
stitution in Portugal. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he felt 
himself bound to thank his noble friend 
for having brought the subject before their 
lordships, because it had drawn forth de- 
clarations which shewed that the govern- 
ment felt no indifference on the important 
topics referred to, and that they deemed it 
their duty to give the explanations re- 
quired, as soon as they could be given 
consistently with prudence and expedi- 
ency. After that declaration of the king’s 
advisers, he thought it was not necessary 
for his noble friend to press his motion. 
The noble marquis then recapitulated the 
various points dwelt upon in the debate, 
contending, that the change in the situa- 
tion of Europe effected by the conflict in 
which Russia had engaged with Turkey, 
was one which might by possibility de- 
mand the interference of this country.— 
With respect to Portugal, the separation 
of that country from the empire of the 
Brazils had been with the concurrence of 
Great Britain, and under circumstances 
which procured to this country the ascend- 
ancy which she had beneficially exercised, 
in Portugal forso many years, He agreed 
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which our troops had been sent to Portugal, 
was that of non-interference in the political 
affairs of that country; and that the same 
principle should prevent our interference 
at present. The noble duke had observed 
upon the forbearance of noble lords, in 
having abstained from demanding expla- 
nations on those important subjects earlier ; 
but he ought to have given them credit 
for having so refrained, lest some disclo- 
sures should be incidentally made, that 
would have the effect of filling men’s minds 
with apprehension, He thought his noble 
friend had been fully justified in bringing 
forward his motion; at the same time he 
was of opinion, that the subject ought not 
to go further at present. 

Viscount Strangford said, that two or 
three times during the session the noble 
mover had done him the honour of repeat- 
ing an opinion of his, regarding the 
fidelity of the Turks, and the sincerity 
evinced by the Turkish government in 
keeping their verbal promises. He was not 
surprised that he had been misunderstood, 
in this instance, by the noble baron ; 
indeed, he should have been more sur- 
prised if any thing that had fallen from so 
humble an individual should have been 
accurately recollected by that noble lord. 
He had never said or asserted that there 
existed any verbal treaty, or any other 
engagement which was considered as 
stronger than a written one, between this 
country and Turkey, What he said was 
this—that promises made three hundred 
years ago by the Turks, and which were 
now mere traditions, had been as faithfully 
observed by them as the most binding 
obligations of a written treaty. He had 
known other governments, who did not 
adhere half so faithfully to solemn, recent, 
and written treaties; and he trusted that 
the day would soon come when this House 
and the country would be taught by expe- 
rience to entertain a similar opinion with 
him of those calumniated Turks, upon 
whom it pleased the noble lord to pour the 
vials of his wrath. The noble lord had 
alluded to an anecdote, as to a transaction 
which had taken place between M. Min- 
ziacki and the Reis Effendi. He knew 
nothing of that transaction, as he was not 
present when it was said to have occurred ; 
but it would be most gratifying to him, if 
every document illustrative of his diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Reis Effendi 
were laid on the table of that House. He 
felt no fear or shame, as to any thing that 
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he had done, or written, or said, while 
acting as ambassador at Constantinople. 
Lord Holland said, that as the noble 
duke considered it his duty to resist his 
motion, he felt it necessary to persist in 
it; as he thought it would have a bad 
appearance in the eyes of the public and 
the world, if that House seemed indifferent 
on the subject of the great events which 
were passing on the theatre of Europe. 
The motion was put, and negatived. 


PRorEsTs CONCERNING GREECE AND 
PortuGcaL.] The following Protests 
were entered on the Journal by lord Hol- 
land. : 

“ Dissentient ;—1. Because—When the 
national faith is engaged in the prosecution 
of so important an object as the pacifi- 
cation of a Christian and European 
country, it is not usual to withhold from 
parliament for any long space of time, all 
communication of the issue or progress of 
his majesty’s efforts to attain that object, 
without some explanation of the circum- 
stances which retard such communication, 
or render it unseasonable and impolitic. 

2. “ Because — The governments of 
Russia and France have explained to their 
subjects and Europe, not only their views 
of the obligations contracted, and the 
objects proposed by the treaty of the 6th 
of July, 1827, but the degree, extent, and 
manner in which such views have been 
affected by the new situation, in which 
subsequent events, and a change in their 
relations to one another, or tothe Ottoman 
Porte, have placed them respectively. And 
it seems to me that a public avowal of a 
corresponding feeling in his majesty’s 
government is required, if not to maintain 
the honour of his crown, and to preserve 
entire the confidence of his allies, at least 
to promote the just and benevolent design 
announced in the Protocol and Treaty of 
rescuing the Greeks from the consequences 
of a protracted and barbarous warfare, by 
permanently separating them from the 
Turks, and securing to them, though tri- 
butary to the Ottoman Porte, the nomina- 
tion of their own rulers, the administration 
of their internal affairs, and the full enjoy- 
ment of freedom of trade and liberty of 
conscience, 

3. “ Because—As the neglect on the 
part of Great Britain of the obligations 
contracted by the Treaty of the 6th of 
July 1827, would be equally derogatory 
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of the Crown, so the appearance of any 
such change of policy in our councils, 
would tend to impair the influence of his 
majesty’s name in foreign countries, to 
loosen the bonds of union and alliance so 
happily established between Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, and thereby to cloud 
the prospect of permanent peace, which 
the cordial concurrence of those three 
great powers, in such just and benevolent 
views as secure the approbation of mankind, 
hold out to Europe and the world.” 

‘‘ Dissentient;—1. Because—The late 
revolution in Portugal, so inauspicious to 
the maintenance of our ancient relations 
and close connection with that country, 
appears to have been begun in the pre- 
sence, and effected on the removal, of his 
majesty’s military forces. And that just 
and natural interest which the parliament 
of Great Britain has ever taken in the 
safety, independence, and welfare of his 
majesty’s oldest ally, seems to entitle this 
House to some information respecting the 
nature of the obligations which subsisted 
between his majesty and the persons who 
have assumed the regal authority in that 
kingdom; as well as of such claims or 
remonstranees as the emperor of the 
Brazils, or his daughter the queen Maria 
da Gloria, may have communicated to his 
majesty in consequence of the recent 
usurpation of their title or authority in 
Portugal. 

2. ‘* Because—the rejection of a motion 
for information respecting Portugal in the 
present circumstances of that kingdom, 
implies an indifference in parliament to 
the state of our relations with foreign 
powers, and such indifference appears to 
me at all times as little calculated to 
avert the necessity of war, as it is obviously 
ill suited to maintain the national dignity, 
or to raise the honour of his majesty’s 
Crown during peace. V. Hoxianp.” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 16. 


Customs Brit.] On the order of the 
day, for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. P. Thompson said, he should move 
the same amendment which he had twice 
brought under the consideration of the 
Committee; namely, that the Duty on all 
Silk Goods imported into this country from 
India, after October 10, might not exceed 
thirty per cent. 

Mr, Lester opposed the third reading of 
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the bill; as he considered it would mate- 
rially affect our Indian possessions, and 
compromise the character of the House. 

Mr. Hume supported the amendment, 
and insisted on the pledge already given 
by government to the same effect. 

Mr. Hobhouse was anxious that the 
amendment should be carried, and thought 
that ministers ought to be still more so, 
for the sake of their own consistency ;— 
as they had sanctioned the principle. 

Mr. Maberly said, the Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade had certainly led the 
House to understand, that he would con- 
tinue in the steps of his predecessor. If 
his meaning had been mistaken, he should 
be glad if the right hon. gentleman would 
explain what his principles were. 

Mr. Fergusson adverted to the injury 
which the East-India trade would sustain 
from this measure; the principle of which 
no member of the government had attempt- 
ed to justify. The House had received a 
distinct pledge, when the former act was 
passed, that it was of a temporary nature, 
and would be suffered to expire. The 
hon. gentleman dwelt on the injury which 
the manufacturing interest in India would 
sustain, if the present system should be 
persevered in, and urged the expediency of 
acceding to the amendment. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had not heard a 
single argument against the amendment. 
Such an alteration in the bill was called 
for by the interests of the country. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he should vote with 
ministers on this question, as they had 
made a concession to him, which would 
considerably shorten the duration of the 
higher duty. 

The House divided on Mr. P. Thompson’s 
amendment: Ayes 31; Noes 48. The 
bill was then read a third time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 17. 


Corporate Funps Bitt.] Lord Gode- 
rich, before he proposed the second reading 
of this bill, thought it right to explain the 
objects of the bill, and the grounds on which 
he conceived it ought to be read a second 
time.The differentCorporations of the coun- 
try were in possession of Funds, which were 
applicable to some specific purposes ; some 
of those purposes were charitable, and 
others related to the police and local ad- 
ministration of the town. But besides the 
property which was so appropriated, cor- 
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porations possessed another species of 
property, the application of which was not 
definite. Any misapplication of the former 
species of property might be remedied by 
an application to a court of law; for the 
corporation was amenable to law if it were 
misapplied. But, with regard to the 
latter species of property, having no 
definite application, he was assured, and 
he believed correctly, that there was no 
object to which such funds might not be 
legally applied. It might be supposed, 
that those who placed such funds at the 
disposal of corporations, intended them to 
benefit the town, or to be applied to some 
purpose connected with the interests of 
the corporation ; but, if what was stated 
as to the law was true, they might be 
applied to any purpose, wholly distinct 
from purposes connected with the corpora- 
tion It was competent, by the law, when 
any corporation possessed funds not defi- 
nitely appropriated, for the members to 
apply it to their own exclusive benefit. 
They might deal with it so as not to trans- 
mit any of it to their successors; they 
might gamble in the funds with it; or 
form joint-stock companies ; or apply it to 
any other purpose that had no reference 
whatever to the purposes for which it 
might originally have been appropriated. 
If any body were to tell those who had 
given such funds to a corporation, that 
they had been employed to speculate in 
members of parliament, they would think 
the corporation ought not to be intrusted 
with any such power. If they were at 
liberty to apply the funds to the purposes 
of a contested election, when no such pur- 
poses were contemplated by the indivi- 
duals who placed those funds at the dis- 
posal of the corporation, it was, in his 
opinion, inconsistent with the freedom and 
purity of election, and a corrupt mode of 
returning members to parliament. If 
there were a power of applying funds in 
such a manner, it was high time that 
power should be restrained. He would 
not deal with that power on the mere 
possibility that it might be so abused ; but 
the grounds on which he should recom- 
mend the bill to their lordships’ notice 
was, that the money of corporations had 
been so applied, and in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. The first case he would 
mention, was that of the Corporation of 
Northampton, which had advanced 1000/. 
to secure the return of a member of par- 
liament. He did not think that case alone 
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would constitute a ground for parliament- | 
ary interference; but there was another | 
case of much greater importance—that of 
the Corporation of Leicester. The funds 
of that corporation had been applied with- 
out disguise. At the last general election 
the corporation took a great interest in the 
election of the borough, and to further the 
views of the candidate they favoured, they 
incurred an expense which would surprise 
their lordships. It was not 1,000/. or 
2,0001., or 5,0002. or 10,0002, but 
27,0007. that had been expended on a 
contested election. If the corporation 
was at liberty to expend 27,000/., he did 
not know why it might not expend 
227,000/., or employ its whole funds; 
which would be the most formidable 
weapon that could be used against purity 
of election. If it were fit that a corpora- 
tion should so apply the funds to carry on 
the election of a town, they might apply 
them to the election of a county, and ex- 
pend twenty or thirty thousand pounds in 
contesting it. The corporations might go 
a step further ; two or three of them might 
unite, and form a joint-stock purse; and 
there could be no limit set to their opera- 
tions, if there were no right to interfere. 
He did not say it was probable that cor- 
porations would employ their funds in 
this manner ; but if one employed 1,0001., 
and another 27,000/., he could not tell to 
what extent they might carry their 
assumed rights; for they were assumed, 
and contrary to the principle of common 
sense and the practice of the constitution. 
On this ground he recommended the bill 
to.their lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had look- 
ed at the bill, and felt it his duty to op- 
pose the second reading. He must ex- 
press his surprise that his noble friend 
should have moved it, for when a bill of 
a similar character was brought in last 
session, which he also thought it his duty 
to oppose, he thought it had been opposed 
by his noble friend. He had opposed that 
bill, as a member of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and had thought it his duty to do 
so. His noble friend had not, in sup- 
porting the bill, fallen into the mistake of 
those who had supported it in another 
place, who seemed to suppose that cor- 
porations held their property differently 
from individuals, Corporations were si- 
tuated precisely the same as individuals : 
they held some property in trust, as in- 
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they abused the trust, they were amenable 
to courts of justice for their errors or of- 
fences. They also held property not in 
trust; and over such property the corpo- 
ration exercised the same right as indivi- 
duals did over their property. There was 
no difference known to the law. If any 
gentleman had voted for the measure un- 
der this notion, he had voted for it under 
a mistaken view of the law. He would 
repeat, that there was no difference what- 
ever between the law as applied to corpo- 
rations and to individuals, with regard to 
the property they possessed and held in 
trust. His noble friend had supported 
the bill, on the alleged misconduct of the 
corporation of Leicester. Last session 
the imputation was against Northampton ; 
this year it was against Leicester, and he 
had no doubt that the imputation against 
the corporation of Leicester, when inquired 
into would be found, like the case of 
Northampton, not to be supported. It 
was necessary, in speaking upon this sub- 
ject, to distinguish between the corpora- 
tion and the corporation party. At the 
last election, the corporation party re- 
solved to support sir Charles Hastings. 
He was opposed by Mr. Evans, and he 
believed by Mr. Denman. The corpora- 
tion party-then resolved to support Mr. 
Otway Cave, on condition that he and sir 
Charles Hastings should defray the ex- 
penses of the election to a certain extent, 
and not allow them to fall on the corpora 

tion. To this the candidates consented, 
and they had received the support of the 
corporation. Sir Charles Hastings had 
paid his share; but in consequence of the 
default of Mr. Otway Cave—he did not 
use the word default as giving judgment 
against Mr. Cave—but in consequence of 
Mr. Cave not choosing to pay his share 
of the expenses, a large burthen had been 
thrown on the corporation party. He did 
not know that it would be defrayed by the 
corporation, but the corporation party’s 
candidates were liable for the amount. 
The corporation might indemnify them ; 
but if, in doing so, it misapplied the funds, 
redress might be obtained in a court of 
law. He knew the corporation of Leices- 
ter, and he was sure that if any im- 
proper application had taken place, com- 
plaints would be made in a court of jus- 
tice. He did not think it was correct to 
say, that corporations should not influence 
elections. ‘They ought to have some 
weight and influence in elections, Why 
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should they not have influence over elec- 
tions, as well as a peer or a wealthy com- 
moner? If the corporation misapplied 
its influence, it was amenable to the law, 
At Leicester, the great expense was oc- 
casioned by bringing the out-voters down 
to the election. It had cost Mr. Evans 
20,000/., and the corporation had ex- 
pended 27,000, If their lordships looked 
at the conduct of the different boroughs 
of the country, they would find, that 
those in which the independent interest, 
as it was called, predominated, and not 
those in which the corporations predomi- 
nated, were the most corrupt. If corpo- 
rations were not allowed to apply their 
own funds and influence in this way, they 
would have recourse to some wealthy in- 
dividual; and it would be his influence 
which would secure the return, and not 
that of the corporation. He thought 
there was no grounds for interference, and 
that the measure would be injurious, He 
had opposed the bill of last session on 
similar grounds, and he was surprised that 
his noble friend, of all men, should have 
moved the second reading. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought the learned 
lord had mistaken the use of the word in- 
fluence. No one had contended, that the 
corporation should not exert an influence 
in the elections, arising from their au- 
thority, in the place where they resided : 
but to employ their funds for the purposes 
of an election, did not seem to him to be 
proper. If a corporation might expend 
27,000/., it might charge a debt on its 
successors, All funds intrusted to a cor- 
poration were intended for the benefit of 
the inhabitants; and any application of 
the funds, different from that, could not 
be proper. 

Lord Eldon said, he did not mean to 
vote against this bill because he had voted 
against the bill of last year, but because 
he thought it was against the principles of 
the constitution. No man could doubt, at 
least no lawyer could doubt, what the 
law was on the subject. The right of cor- 
porations to property which they did not 
hold in trust, was the same as the right of 
individuals to private property. He knew 
this was law in Westminster Hall forty 
years ago, and he believed it was so to 
this day. Corporations had a right to 
dispose of the property they held, not in 
trust, to any purposes that were legal and 
not corrupt. The present bill, like the 
bill of last year, did not purpose to put a 
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stop to any corrupt or illegal practices, but 
to take a right from all corporations which 
they had always exercised. If it were 
carried, every application of corporation 
funds, such as buying pictures, or giving 
a Lord Mayor’s dinner, would be illegal. 
He was sure their lordships would hesitate 
before they passed a bill, which did not 
correct an individual abuse, but took from 
corporations those rights which they held, 
both by the principles of the law and the 
constitution. 

Lord Calthorpe said, that the learned 
lords who had just addressed the House 
had not made a proper distinction between 
the acts of an individual and those of a 
corporate body. It was well known, that 
a corporate body in which there was a di- 
vided responsibility, would do many acts, 
on which no individual among them would 
venture, if left to act by himself. If the 
principle laid down, of allowing corpora- 
tions to dispose of their funds, for a pur- 
pose not having immediate reference to 
their charter were acceded to, it would be 
difficult to know where to draw the line. 
Their lordships had abundant evidence to 
prove the disposition to abuse, and they 
would not, in his opinion, be justified in 
rejecting this bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the 
question was, whether such an application 
of Corporate funds as was here mentioned 
was contemplated by the donors of corpo- 
rate property. If it was, then their lord- 
ships were right in rejecting this bill; but 
if they considered such an application an 
abuse, they were bound to pass it. The 
Jearned lord had said, that an abuse by 
one corporation was not a justification of 
such a measure as this bill; but if one 
corporation did abuse its trust, it would be 
a good ground for passing a measure 
which would prevent similar abuses in 
other corporations. He was therefore in 
favour of the bill; and for this additional 
reason,—that if some such measure did 
not pass, it would, where there happened 
to be divided interests in the corporation, 
give to one party, the majority, by a power 
of diverting to extraneous purposes, funds 
which were intended for the benefit of all. 
The mayor of all boroughs was the re- 
turning officer at elections. He was 
bound by his oath to strict impartiality be- 
tween the candidates; and yet, by that 
rule, he might give his casting vote for the 
application of the funds of the corpora- 
tion, in aid of the interests of the one can- 
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didate in preference to the other. He was 
convinced that there could not be a more 
improper application of Corporate funds ; 
and he should therefore vote for the bill. 

Lord Goderich wished to correct a mis- 
take into which the lord Chancellor had 
fallen with respect to Mr. Otway Cave. 
That gentleman had made no agreement 
with the corporation of Leicester, or with 
any party, to pay part of the expenses. 
An arrangement was made by others, 
which was to be kept from the two can- 
didates, and that gentleman had heard 
nothing of it, nor did he suspect it until 
that corporation made a demand on him 
for several thousand pounds, which he very 
properly resisted. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had not 
meant to cast any imputation on Mr. 
Otway Cave. 

Their lordships then divided on the 
amendment; Content 41; Not Content 
10; Majority against the bill 31. 
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PreRoGATIVECouRT OF CANTERBURY 
~-Conpnuct or Sir Jonn Nicno.t.] 
Mr. Hume, in presenting the petition 
relative to the proceedings in the Preroga- 
tive Court and the conduct of sir John 
Nicholl, observed, that in order to the 
better understanding of the complaint, he 
should state shortly the outlines of the 
transactions that had given rise to it. In 
1821, a person of the name of Evans died 
possessed of property to the value of 
1,700/. or 1,800/.; and unfortunately left 
two wills; one in favour of a niece, and 
the other in favour of an adopted daugh- 
ter. Administration was granted to one 
of the parties named Evans, who claimed 
under one of the wills, and took out letters 
of administration, and obtained a probate 
in December 1821. The present peti- 
tioner, Peddle, was induced to institute 
proceedings in Doctors’ Commons on be- 
half of his wife, as the legal heiress to the 
testator, and applied for the purpose of 
obtaining a probate. Henow complained, 
that a most expensive litigation had been 
continued for four years and a half, the 
costs of which were entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the amount of the contested 
property. The property in question was 
about 1,7002. or 1,8002., and 2,500/. had 
been drawn from the pockets of the par- 
ties in seeking to have the possession of 
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that property finally adjudicated. A 
court which sanctioned expenses so enor- 
mous, must be a public nuisance, seeing 
that it rendered difficult of attainment 
that justice which ought to be as cheap and 
as accessible as possible. Mr. Peddle 
commenced his suit in December, 1821, 
and in 1824, judgment was pronounced 
against him, confirming the probate ob- 
tained by the adverse party. But it was 
a singular circumstance, that costs were 
not given to the person who opposed the 
petitioner. The expense of this proceed- 
ing on the part of Mr. Peddle, amounted 
to between 600/. and 7007. The peti- 
tioner was induced, by the representations 
of his Proctor (Mr. Toller) who stated his 
decided opinion that the decision against 
him involved an unjust and corrupt judg- 
ment, to commence an appeal to the High 
Court of Delegates. He was confirmed 
in his determination to adopt this course 
by the offer of Mr. Toller to charge no- 
thing for his services, but to content him- 
self with the payment of expenses out 
of pocket (which he stated could not ex- 
ceed 200/.) if the judgment appealed 
against were not reversed. The appeal 
was commenced in July, 1824, and came 
on to be heard in May, 1826; and the re- 
sult was, that the previous decision was 
confirmed, but without costs against the 
appellant. In June, 1826, Mr. Toller 
brought in his bill of costs to the peti- 
tioner, to the amount of 640/. At the same 
time he sent him a letter stating that his 
opinion of the merits of the case remained 
unaltered. The hon. member here al- 
luded to the observations which Dr. Lush- 
ington had made on Tuesday night, re- 
specting the petitioner’s attorney, Mr. 
Walker. The learned gentleman had said, 
that Mr. Walker was a pettifogging at- 
torney, who had been convicted of perjury 
and attempted extortion. Mr. Walker 
was not at present in London, but he had 
no doubt he would arrive to-morrow, in 
order to answer the charge. Upon this 
point he had received a letter from a bar- 
rister, assuring him, that Mr. Walker was 
a most respectable man; and that a short 
time since his professional brethren in 
Bristol had presented him with a piece 
of plate worth 100/., for having suc- 
ceeded in getting struck off the rolls two 
attornies who had infested that city. It 


therefore appeared to him, that the learned 
member had unnecessarily aspersed the 


character of Mr. Walker.—Mr, Toller’s 
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bill of costs, for the original suit, was 
6871., and that for the appeal was 3841. 
making altogether 1,071/. The adverse 
party had to pay costs amounting to 1,600/., 
which left her only a surplus of about 
200/. out of the property. On looking 
over the petitioner’s bill of costs, he found 
that the learned gentleman below him had 
been rather singularly circumstanced with 
respect to this cause. He had been 
retained for the petitioner, and after going 
on to the end of 1821, he discovered that 
he was retained for the opposite party. 
He therefore considered that, in this ques- 
tion, the hon. and learned gentleman should 
not be attended to as a man perfectly 
disinterested. He was not free from the 
abuses of the court. He must be hostile to 
the petitioner, because he was engaged for 
the hostile party in the suit. The petitioner, 
when he received Mr. Toller’s bill of costs 
for the appeal, applied to that gentleman 
for particulars of the account. He refused 
to furnish them ; in consequence of which 
the petitioner applied to have the bill taxed. 
The officer, whose duty it was to tax the 
costs, informed the petitioner, that his pre- 
sence would be necessary. The petitioner 
said he knew nothing of the subject, and 
requested that his attorney, Mr. Walker, 
might be allowed to appear for him. The 
officer refused this request, on the ground 
that it was contrary to the practice of 
Doctors’ Commons. The petitioner then 
gave notice of a motion, praying that 
Mr. Walker might be allowed to be 
present at the taxing of the costs, as his 
friend or attorney. The motion came on 
for hearing on the first of July last. Sir 
John Nicholl asked Mr. Toller, whether 
he had said, that his former decision was 
corrupt. Mr. Toller replied, that the alle- 
gation was untrue. The judge then refused 
to allow the affidavits of the petitioner and 
Mr. Walker to be read; on the ground, 
that they contained a libel on a person 
connected with the court, thus attaching 
more weight to the simple statement of 
Mr. Toller than to the oaths of two other 
persons. Dr. Lee, the petitioner’s counsel, 
argued that the petitioner had a right to 
appear at the taxing of the costs, by friend 
or attorney. The judge, however, decided 
otherwise. The petitioner asked for a 
table of fees. He was told, there was 
none. It was evident that without such a 
table it was impossible for him to ascertain 
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Mr. Walker stated, that the canons of 
the court required that such a table should 


be kept. Here the hon. member read 
several extracts from the rules of the 
court, to support the assertion of those 
individuals. Agreeably to the 136th canon, 
an application was made to the court for 
suspending the proctor, and it was met by 
the learned judge by an observation, that 
he would not suffer himself to be inter- 
rupted in the execution of his duty on the 
judgment seat. In order to be prepared 
for the results which were apprehended, 
the petitioner asked the short-hand writer 
on this occasion, to be very particular in 
taking down every word of the proceedings 
on the case. And the short-hand writer 
appearing before another of the judges of 
the Consistorial Court, Dr. Adams, in 
order to be sworn, that learned judge 
stopped him short by observing, ‘I can’t 
swear you in this instance, because there 
is no cause before the court.” Here was 
a manifest injustice done to the petitioner ; 
for the court did not hesitate to receive as 
authentic the mere statement of Mr. Toller, 
a proctor in the court, although he would 
not receive as authentic, or under any 
circumstances, the deliberately collected 
evidence of the short-hand writer in the 
cause. At the opening of the court, Dr. 
Lee rose and addressed the learned judge, 
sir John Nicholl; who stopped him by 
observing, that he would not be interrupted 
by any allusion to the case of “ Peddle and 
Evans,” which was not in fact before the 
court; and therefore the application now 
relative to the taxing of costs in this in- 
stance was, on the part of the proctor, 
altogether irregular. Now, with submission 
to the opinion of that learned judge, he 
must conceive, that any cause must be 
considered in the Prerogative court, as 
well as in any other, to be before the court, 
as long as it was unfinished. In conse- 
quence of this dictum of the judge, Dr. 
Lee was not allowed to make a single 
observation. In allusion to the affidavit 
which accompanied this application, the 
learned judge, sir John Nicholl, remarked, 
‘**T will not allow this affidavit to be read, 
as I did before. A proctor is not warranted 
in making such an application as this, be- 
cause some dissatisfied suitor chooses 
irregularly to complain of the proceedings 
in this court. He owes a duty to the 


| court, as well as to the suitor; and I will 


whether the charges in the bill were cor- | not allow any matter now to be exhibited 
rect, The affidavits of the petitioner and | in this irregular way, accusatory, or rather 
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criminatory, of the conduct of the officers 
of this court.” A second affidavit was ex- 
hibited, which was not at all criminatory, 
but only contained facts ; but this affidavit 
met with the same refusal. In that court, 
perhaps, it might be the practice, and 
quite consistent, to use the description of 
intimidatory language adopted by the 
learned judge towards the petitioner: and 
it appeared the judge intimated, that 
should the proctor in this case not be 
prudent enough to avail himself of the 
hint conveyed by this intimidation, he 
would proceed to the summary practice of 
suspending him from the performance of 
his official duties. This was any thing 
but impartiality between the parties: and 
there could be no doubt that either were 
equally entitled to be allowed the inspec- 
tion of these tables of fees, under the orders 
of the court, of a date so long preceding 
this transaction. The learned judge in- 
formed the court, moreover, that this 
application to displace the principal re- 
gistrar and his deputies was so ex-parte, 
and irregular, that malice might be in- 
ferred towards those officers. Every motion, 
it was true, might be considered, and in 
fact was, ex-parte, whilst affidavits were 
exhibited only on one part. The judge, 
considering this was a departure from the 
practice which would authorize him in 
proceeding to extremities, when Dr. Lee 
again attempted to address him, exclaimed, 
‘* Officers of the court, are you prepared 
to enforce my authority and that of the 
court? Proceed,” said he, ‘ with the first 
cause. I desire that Dr. Lee sit down, or 
walk out, or that such force should be 
made use of towards him, as would be 
necessary to remove him from court.” 
On this occasion, too, as if to strengthen 
the hands of the judge, one of the regis- 
trars called out, “I pray the court, in 
the name of its officers, to assert itself 
and protect its dignity.” It appeared that 
Mr. George Jenner was registrar of the 
court of Arches, held three other offices in 
the court, and transacted a large business 
in the capacity of Proctor, in the house of 
Jenner, Bush, and Jenner. This gentle- 
man, with Mr. Dynely, and another regis- 
trar, in fact, sat in judgment, to decide 
upon the quantum, and tax his own costs. 
Was it extraordinary that suspicion should 
be excited under such circumstances ? 
Dr. Lee had only begged that certain 
orders which had been issued should be 
hung up in a conspicuous situation in the 
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court, and the Proctor’s-office, so as to 
enable their clients to see what was fairly 
due on account of costs. The application 
that these should be affixed in the proper 
offices was wittingly refused by the learned 
judge—a fact which brought the complaint 
fully home to sir John Nicholl, whose de- 
cision in 1823 against an individual for 
receiving fees without authority, was on 
record. Dr. Lee’s memorial was pre- 
sented in February, 1828, before the case 
of the petitioner was before the court, so 
that when that case came on, sir J. Nicholl 
could not plead ignorance upon the subject. 
After the lapse of four months, sir J. 
Nicholl stated, that he had consulted 
several gentlemen of the bar, and had de- 
cided that it was not necessary to take any 
notice of Dr. Lee’s memorial. A similar 
petition was presented to Dr. Lushington, 
judge of the Bishop of London’s Court, on 
the 9th of July, and on the following day 
he said, that he declined making any 
order, and should follow the line of 
conduct sir J. Nicholl had pursued in the 
court of Arches. Thus there was great 
reason to complain of the conduct of both 
judges in respect of the table of fees, and 
the time seemed come, when an inquiry 
ought to be instituted into the proceedings 
and constitution of the courts in Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Dr. Lushington said, he was confident 
the House would extend its indulgence to 
him, when it recollected, that to him 
wascommitted the justification of alearned 
judge not present, who had long been a 
member of that House, had belonged to 
the profession of which he was an orna- 
ment for between forty and fifty years, and 
after filling the office of king’s advocate, 
had, for nearly twenty years, been judge 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
In the first place, he wished to be permit- 
ted to account for the absence of the dis- 
tinguished individual, at whose conduct 
the petition chiefly aimed. To the as- 
tonishment of that right hon. judge, he 
first saw in the notices of Friday lust, 
a notice for the Tuesday following, in 
which he was denounced by name asa 
public delinquent. For what reason all 
fairness and delicacy of feeling had been 
disregarded in this case, he was at a loss 
to know. To the liberality of the hon. 
member for Montrose, the right hon. judge 
certainly owed nothing; but above all, 
it was extraordinary that the hon. member 
should so denounce a party, hitherto with- 
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out reproach, before he had even read the 
documents on which so serious an accusa- 
tion was founded. Had the conduct of 
the right hon. judge been liable to impu- 
tation, and had he even expected that the 
charge would be preferred in the way in 
which it had been bréught forward, still 
it was not the ordinary course for the 
member who had undertaken the case to 
come down on the day he had appointed, 
and then avow that he was not prepared 
to go into the subject, because he had not 
had time to consider whether the accusa- 
tion was or was not well-founded. On 
that day the House had certainly mani- 
fested its sense of the treatment the judge 
had received, by not requiring that he 
should attend to rebut the charge. Sure 
he was, that, although the right hon. judge 
owed much to the House, he was not in- 
debted to the hon. member for Montrose 
for the uncourteous and unceremonious 
manner in which he had entered the notice 
on the proceedings of the House, and 
afterwards postponed the statement of the 
case set out in the petition. If a judge 
did not perform his duty, there were higher 
tribunals to which a suitor might appeal ; 
but what he protested against was, that 
suitors should seek to bring forward their 
cases for discussion here, whilst there were 
courts of ulterior jurisdiction provided by 
the wisdom of the laws. It was not fair 
or proper that such cases should be ad- 
duced, and treated by persons ignorant of 
the proceedings and forms of law. What 
would be the consequence if appeals were 
constantly made to that House from the 
decisions of the court of iKing’s-bench ? 
He did not say that judges should not be 
made amenable to the country for miscon- 
duct; but he did not thiak that, where 
opportunities for appeal were afforded 
in other courts, appeals should be made to 
that House. With respect to the com- 
plaint of the amount in issue being ex- 
ceeded by the costs, he could only say, 
that it was impossible to observe a pro- 
portion between the amount in litigation 
and the amount of costs in seeking to re- 
cover it. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man proceeded toeulogise the zeal and in- 
dustry of the right hon. judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court, in whose court, he could 
speak from experience, there were no 
arrears, but that all the cases were dis- 
posed of at furthest within a month or six 
weeks of the time which they were set 
down for hearing. He bad spoken, on the 
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former night, in strong terms of Mr, 
Walker; nor would he now retract one 
expression he had used. His statement 
was, that Mr. Walker had improperly con- 
ducted himself, and had sworn to what 
was not true. In corroboration of these 
charges, he could produce a letter of Mr. 
Walker’s, dated the 5th of May, 1823, in 
which he complained, that the burthen of 
the costs would fall on him, the party not 
being able to discharge them, and that 
he had already advanced 1507. He could 
also produce an affidavit by the same 
individual, in which he swore, that he was 
wholly disinterested, and not at all re« 
sponsible for the costs. The member for 
Colchester had just whispered in his ear, 
that all that was meant in the affidavit was, 
that Mr. Walker was not legally responsi- 
ble. He hoped to God no man would be 
permitted to take advantage of such a sub- 
terfuge as that just now suggested by the 
hon. member for Colchester; and if an 
attorney of solicitor should make such an 
attempt, he hoped the party would be 
visited with the indignation of the court. 
In the first instance, the petitioner em- 
ployed Toller and Son as his proctors ; 
he remained silent for seventeen months, 
and it was not a little remarkable that the 
next person he applied to was the only 
one who had been suspended three times, 
once by lord Stowell and twice by sir John 
Nicholl, the name of that person was Mr. 
William Geering Clarkson. The advocate 
he employed was Dr. Lee, who had been 
practising in that court for twelve years, 
conducting himself in such a manner, that 
the only excuse that could be made for 
his extraordinary conduct towards the 
court and the bar was the very great 
doubts entertained respecting his sanity. 
For twelve years he had been silent, unless 
when he thought proper to intrude his 
eloquence upon the court—and that was 
the person selected to be the Dux facti 
upon this occasion. The motion of Dr. 
Lee, of which the House had heard so 
much, was for the suspension of the 
registrar and the three deputy registrars, 
and he was heard in support of it for 
nearly three hours by sir John Nicholl, 
who pronounced it a most unheard of 
proceeding to introduce a motion which 
had nothing whatever to do with the suit 
before the court, and that even if he 
were entitled at all, the parties must 
be brought before the court, previous to 
the hearing of such motion, It was rather 
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hard that those gentlemen should be so 
brought forward, for no other reason than 
their not having exhibited a table of 
fees. Now in reference to this, he would 
just remark, that in 1597 a table of fees 
was drawn up by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Subsequently, in 1734, under 
an ituisition issuing from the Crown, 
these fees were regulated ; and upon the | 
regulations that then took place, no in- | 
crease, except of 6d. in a single instance, 
had taken place. When Dr. Lee required | 
the table of fees to be exhibited, he was 

presented with the report of the com- 

missioners, in which the fees of the offi- | 
cers were given ; but with this he was not | 
satisfied. If what he required was a table | 
of the proctors’ fees, at no time had there | 
been such a table. Yet he came forward | 
and swore that he was deprived of the | 
advantage of being permitted to see the | 
table of fees when he taxed the bill. 





most severe animadversion. 
passage of it charged the registrars with 
taxing their own bills. Now, before such 


a charge was preferred, there should have | 


been some evidence in support of it. The 
practice was, that the registrars never 


taxed their own bills ; but always referred | 


them to the other registrars, who had no 
interest in them. The registrar had no 
power to decide any disputed item; it 
must come before the court, to be there 
decided ; and even then the determination 
of the court could not enforce payment; 
for the money was not recoverable at last 
but by an action at law. It was impos- 
sible that stronger checks could be placed 
upon abuse.—The last complaint was, 
that proctors were appointed to the office 
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An | 
affidavit of this description deserved the | 
The next | 
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some letters written many years ago, to 
exhibit the character of the right hon. 
Judge in its true light. The learned gen- 
tleman then read several letters which 
had passed between the rev. Mt. Moore, 
in whose gift the office was in 1817, when 
Mr. Dyneley was appointed, and sir John 
Nicholl. The letters strongly expressed 
the anxiety of Mr. Moore to appoint an 
efficient officer. It was singular, but true, 
that though the right hon. Judge was thus 
confidently consulted, Mr. Moore was in 
utter ignorance of his relationship to Mr. 
Dyneley, until the fact was avowed by sir 
John Nicholl himself. There could be 
no doubt of the fitness of Mr. Dyneley for 
the office, and it had never before been 
imputed as matter of blame to any person’ 
having patronage, that he had used it to 
promote the advantage of his relatives, 
when they were duly qualified. It had 
never been made a matter of censure 
to lord Ellenborough that he had ap- 
pointed his own nephew to be master of 
_the Crown Office. Lord Kenyon and 
other judges had never hesitated to bestow 
the offices in their own gift on their rela- 
tives when they were fit and proper per- 
sons to hold them. He was not aware 
that it was necessary for him to say a 
| word more upon the facts of this case. 
| It was difficult to follow the hon. member 
| for Aberdeen through the manifold and 
| unconnected details into which he had 
/entered. If he had omitted any charge of 
importance it was because he could not 
| bear in his mind all that hon. member's 
| loose and rambling allegations. He was 
' not, however, veryanxious about that 
| point’: what he was most anxious about was, 
| that after a full hearing of his case, the 


of registrar; but this had been the prac- | right hon. Judge should be acquitted of 
tice beyond the memory of man; and it | all misconduct and malversation in his 
was indispensably necessary that they | office. 

should be persons acquainted with the | When he heard the hon. member talk of 
busitiess of the court.—He submitted, | the extravagant fees of this court, and ob- 
that the right hon. Judge, in refusing to | ject to the remuncration of a judge, whose 


hear Dr. Lee, had only discharged his 
bounden duty, and preserved the decorum 
of the court. He appealed to the House 
whether, on the statements before them, it 
was not evident that the right hon. Judge 
had perfortned his duty with equal credit, 
firmness, and impartiality. The learned 
gentleman then adverted to the statement, 
that some of the deputy registrars were 
relatives of the learned Judge. The fact, 
he admitted, was perfectly true; and he 
was happy that he had it in his power, by 


| whole emoluments were but 3,000/. a-year; 
| and who, after discharging the arduous 
| and complicated duties of that office for 
| twenty years, and being now nearly seventy 
. years of age, was not entitled to a single 
| shilling on his retirement, and received no 
'gteater reward than the wisdom of this 

House fixed a century ago, for the salary 
of the judge of the Pretogative Court, 
when he had not a tenth part of the duties 
to perform—he must say, that it did be- 
‘come those who made complaints of this 
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nature, to be provided with some evidence 
in support of them. In noticing the ob- 
servations which had been made on the 
subject of fees by the hon. member, he 
must say that he did it with the most in- 
effable contempt. He could not bring 
himself to use words sufficiently strong to 
express his disregard of all that had been 
said by the hon. mover upon that subject. 
He lamented that a petition of this nature 
should have been presented against an 
individual filling so eminent a judicial 
situation ; especially as the feelings of the 
learned judge, from his not having been 
much tossed about amongst contending 
parties, were more than ordinarily acute on 
the subject. He had always been politi- 
cally opposed to the right hon. Judge, but 
he felt it his duty to bear testimony to the 
unspotted purity of his judicial conduct. 
Mr. D. W. Harvey said, it was not his 
intention to touch upon that part of the 
petition which complained of the conduct 
of sir John Nicholl ; for, in his opinion, 
there was not the shadow of a foundation 
for the complaint. He had this reason 
for saying so—the decision of sir John 
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superintended by his solicitor. And what 
honest reason could be assigned that it 
should not? There was a bill of many 
sheets and many figures, containing many 
items, some of which were very large.— 
He dared to say the learned doctor thought 
a fee of twenty guineas to one, and 
twenty-five to another learned civilian was 
very moderate ; but still it was not won- 
derful that, under such circumstances, a 
poor illiterate exciseman, as he had been 
sneeringly called, should wish that the 
transaction should be watched by a vigi- 
' lant attorney. It was said, that the regis- 
trars never taxed their own bills. Was 
| there ever a more lame or impotent de- 
fence set up against an accusation than 
this? True, they do not tax their own 
bills ; but they tax the bills ofone another. 
It nowappeared that there was in this coun- 
try a court exercising spiritual dominion 
over every parish in England, in which 
alone wills could be proved and letters of ad- 
ministration granted, and in which all ques- 
tions arising out of them must be decided ; 
and that, in all cases of litigation tried in 
that court, no matter what was the mag- 








Nicholl had been appealed from, and the | nitude of the charges, or the poverty of 
tribunal to which the appeal was made | the party who had to pay them, there 
did not consist of a single individual | was no redress against their enormity, save 
belonging to the court in which the right | the conscience of the knot of registrars, 
hon. Judge presided. Three common-lav; | who were all three practising proctors, 
judges were called in to decide the appeal, | and cousins of sir John Nicholl to boot. 
and the result was a confirmation of the | The learned doctor had treated this evil 
judgment of sir John Nicholl. There | as one of little importance, because it was 
was, however, another branch of the case, | a matter of long duration. Now, was there 
to which the attention of the House had | any evil of the law which was not of long 
been very properly called, for the reason | duration? Was there any abuse in our 
assigned incidentally by the learned doctor judicial system which might not plead 
—namely, that at present there was no | prescription in its favour? Would 
redress for the injury of which the peti- | any man of common sense contend, that 
tioner complained. Of what was it that | it was right for any individual to audit his 
the petitioner complained? That being a | own accounts? And yet these registrars, 
litigant in one of the ecclesiastical courts | who were the only persons who could tax 
in a suit by which he endeavoured to esta- | bills, were themselves practising proctors, 
blish his claim to a property not exceeding | and, what was more maierial, had more 
1,700/., he had received on the conclusion | practice than all the other proctors in 
of it a bill from his proctor for 1,1007.— | Doctors’ Commons put together! If the 
One item of this bill amounted to 3037, | learned doctor would move fora commis- 
The petitioner proposed to tax this bill, | sion to examine into the state of the 
and his proctor referred it, inconsequence, | ecclesiastical courts, he would pledge 
to the registrar of the court. But, as | himself to bring proctors before it, as 








had been stated by the learned doctor, 
with a view to create a prejudice against 
the petitioner, he was an ignorant and 
illiterate man, who scarcely understood 
what he had to sign or write, and he there- 
fore asked, as was not unnatural, that the 
taxation of the bill of costs should be 


| respectable as Messrs. Toller and Son, to 
prove that it was a crying evil, that the 
registrars should be permitted to be prac- 
tising proctors. 

The Attorney-general perfectly agreed 
with the hon. member for Colchester, that 
there was not the slightest reason for 
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throwing the remotest blame on the right 
hon. Judge. He would further say, that 
if sir John Nicholl had done what was 
desired by the hon. mover, he would be 
liable to impeachment forconduct at once 
tyrannical and unjust. It would have 
been most unjust if he had removed the 
registrars ; who were not, as hon. members 
supposed, appointed by the judge. He 
defended the conduct of sir John Nicholl, 
and pronounced a high eulogium upon 
him as a member of parliament, a judge, 
and a private gentleman. Sir John 
Nicholl, like sir Peter Teazle, in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy, had left his character 
behind him ; but it was in no danger in 
that House, where gentlemanly feeling 
prevailed on all sides. If the two branches 
of the prayer of the petition could be 
separated, he had no doubt the hon. 
member for Montrose would be the major- 
ity and minority, and whole population on 
that side of the question. But he had yet 
hopes that a penitence-—a late penitence 
—not of moral feeling, but of judgment, 
would convince the heart, and affect the 
sensitive sensorium of the hon. member, 
and that he would retract his attack upon 
sir J. Nicholl. He thought the House 
should treat the petition with contempt. 
He could not help hoping that the hon. 
member would, with the warmth of the 
season, relax his feelings, and state that 
he presented this petition as a member of 
parliament, but that seeing it was a gross 
and scandalous libel, he was willing to 
withdraw it. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that this was not 
the place to remedy any grievance of 
which the petitioner might have to com- 
plain. The courts of law were open to 
him if he required redress. After many 
years’ experience he would assert, that 
there was no court in the country in 
which justice was executed in a more 
satisfactory manner, and with less expense, 
than in the Prerogative Court. He had 
known the learned judge of that court 
for thirty years, and could bear testimony 
to his purity and integrity. The charges 
brought against him were utterly un- 
founded. 

Mr. H. Davis strongly condemned _ the 
conduct of the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
in thus bringing forward charges, and 
keeping them suspended over the heads 
of individuals ; whilst there were other 
steps, by which an aggrieved party could 
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hon. judge for thirty years, and could 
bear testimony to his spotless integrity. 

The petition was brought up and read. 
—On the motion, that it do lie on the 
table, 

Mr. Hume denied that he had ever 
been in the habit of bringing forward 
charges against individuals upon slight 
grounds, or of allowing them to remain 
over longer than was necessary. He 
denied that the present petition was any 
libel against sir John Nicholl, and con- 
tended, that the principle of the allega- 
tions it contained had not been refuted. 

The Attorney-general submitted, whe- 
ther it was fair that a petition of this kind, 
containing such strong criminatory charges 
against a learned judge—charges, too, 
which were utterly unsupported—should 
be laid upon:the table of the House. 

The question, ‘ that the Petition do 
lie on the Table,” was then put, and ne- 
gatived. 


Corporation oF Leicester.] Mr. 
Otway Cave, in rising to move that the 
petition of the inhabitants of Leicester, 
which he had yesterday presented to the 
House, regarding the conduct of the 
Corporation of that borough, should be 
referred to a Select Committee, begged to 
state, that the returns, which had been 
ordered some time since by the House, 
from that Corporation, inreference to the 
building of a new gaol and house of cor- 
rection in Leicester, had, after a great 
delay, been laid upon the table of the 
House, but in such an utterly imperfect 
form that the inhabitants had been unable 
to take any steps upon them, in order to 
show that a new gaol was not necessary, 
and that, therefore, they should not be 
burdened with an additional impost for 
its erection and support. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was hardly 
to be expected, that the House should 
occupy itself with the election disputes of 
the borough of Leicester. It appeared to 
him, that the hon. member had been put 
forward by a party in that place, to bring 
before the House all their local contests. 
If he saw any intention to conceal any 
thing from the House; if he saw on the 
returns any evasions ; if the returns had 
been false ; or if he had seen any of the 
privileges of the House evaded—he should 
have been ready to accede to the motion. 
But he saw no grounds for instituting that 
formal kind of inquiry proposed by the 
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hon. member. He must, at the same 
time, express his surprise at the period 
which had elapsed since the time when 
the returns had been made. The petition- 
ers complained of the gaol being built ; 
but for this the magistrates were not to 
blame. He had brought in a bill to provide 
for building certain new gaols; and 
Leicester was one of the towns included. 
The magistrates, therefore, could not be 
ordered to suspend the building of this 
gaol, unles the act of parliament were 
repealed. He would recommend the hon. 
member to procure an amended return ; 
for he did not think this a case to call for 
the interference of the House. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, he did not rise to 
induce the right hon. gentleman to consent 
to the motion, but to observe, that as the 
law now stood, and the bill which had 
been sent up from that House had been 
lost in the other House, corporations might 
make any use they pleased of the corpo- 
ration funds. As the principle was now 
avowed, he should expect to see corpora- 
tions employing all their resources, at 
anotherelection, in bringing up out~-voters. 
He hoped, however, that another bill 
would be brought into that House more 
complete than the last; and he would 
suggest it as a subject well worthy the 
right hon. gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. O. Cave explained. In the course 
of his explanation, he observed, that he 
had not brought forward the motion 
because it originated with the party in 
the borough of Leicester which had sent 
him to the House. It had been signed by 
almost all the inhabitants. His election 
had no more to do with tie petition than 
had the election for East Retford. If he 
had come down to the House with solemn 
plausibility, ingenious candour, and well- 
balanced cadence, and on that Election 
bill had declared he knew nothing of the 
dukery, and that that borough was under 
the influence of the duke of Newcastle, 
he should deserve as much to be believed 
as these were, who falsely imputed per- 
sonal motives to him for the motion he 
had submitted. He would accept the 
proposal of the right hon. gentleman, and 
propose to-morrow an amended motion. 

Mr. Maberly said, that as the other 
House would not concur with them in 
measures for restraining the power of cor- 
porations, it was due to the dignity of that 
House, that they should pass a resolution, 
declaring it to be a breach of their privi- 
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leges to apply the funds of a corporation 
to influence the election of members of 
parliament. 

Mr. Peel said, that an expression used 
by the hon. member for Leicester called 
for some remark from him. He was will- 
ing to assume, that the hon. member har- 
boured no intention to give him personal 
offence ; but he was quite sure that the 
hon. member would excuse him, when he 
said, that the word “ falsely” was impro- 
perly used: and he now asked the hon. 
member whether he meant to apply that 
term to him ? 

Mr. O. Cave said, he understood the 
right hon. gentleman to state, that his mo- 
tion originated in party feeling, growing 
out of the Leicester election. If that 
were the case, he could not retract what 
he had said; because he was actuated by 
no such feeling. It was unfair, in the 
first place, to make such a charge; and, 
in the second, he conceived it to be falsely 
advanced. 

The Speaker said, he solemnly assured 
the House, that if he conceived it possible, 
when the hon. gentleman used the expres- 
sions adverted to, that he meant to direct 
them against any individual, he should 
certainly have interfered. He never was 
more astonished than when he heard the 
explanation which the hon. member had 
given of his own words. 

Mr. O. Cave trusted he had néver 
shown any disposition to act in a manner 
personally offensive to any member. He 
had no intention, in the present instance, 
to excite unpleasant feelings. Should the 
right hon. gentleman say, that he did not 
use those expressions in a personal sense, 
then he would make such a reply as 
would, he hoped, be satisfactory to the 
House. 

The Speaker said, the hon. gentleman 
ought to express, that the words used by 
him were not intended as matter of per- 
sonal ofience to the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. O. Cave said, he was ready to ask 
pardon of the House; but he spoke in the 
belief, that an attack had been made per- 
sonally on him. He therefore must say, 
that he made the observations which had 
been adverted to in the same sense, what- 
ever it might be, as that in which the re- 
marks directed to him were uttered. 

The Speaker. The hon. member knows, 
that the rules of this House are not to be 
trifled with, and that no language can be 
allowed here which is personally offensive. 
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believe, and I think the House must be of 
the same opinion, that the hon. member has 
deviated from every principle of order, and 
has for gotten what is due to the dignity 
of parliament; and therefore, if he does 
not make a proper concession, I shall feel 
it to be my duty to name him. 

Mr. O. Cave said, that no person could 
be more unwilling than he was to offend 
the House; but he would ask, did not the 
tight hon. gentleman make an_ allusion 
that was personally offensive to him? It 
was only because he understood that the 
right hon. gentleman made such an allusion 
that he had used the words which gave rise 
to this discussion. There was no one 
whom he respected more than he respected 
the right hon. gentleman ; but he owed it 
to his own honour, not to suffer unworthy 
motives to be imputed to him without re- 
pelling the charge. He bowed with sub- 
mission to the forms of the House, and he 
had not the slightest hesitation in apolo- 
gizing to the House and to the chair. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. member 
did not appear to understand what the 
feeling of the House was. It was his 
duty to tell the hon. member, that the 
House called upon him for explanation 
and apology. This was the first time he 
had seen any gentleman display apprehen- 
sion lest his honour should be injured by 
obeying the call of the House. He would 
tell the hon. member, that after what had 
passed, he would best consult his own 
honour by making the reparation which 
was now demanded of him. The Speaker 
then called twice upon Mr. O. Cave be- 
fore the hon. member rose. 

Mr. O. Cave could only repeat, that if 
he had said or done any thing that was 
contrary to the usages of the House,—if 
he had said or done any thing that was 
disrespectful to the House or to the chair, 
he was perfectly willing to apologize. 
The hon. member was then about to leave 
the House amidst loud cries of ‘ order,” 
but on being called upon by the Speaker 
he resumed his seat. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. member 
should not be permitted to add further in- 
sult to the House. The hon. member 
must know that he had made use of per- 
sonal language, which was not only offen- 
sive to the right hon. member against 
whom it was directed, but also to the 
House, whose forms and usages tolerated 
no such expressions. He really could not 
understand upon what principle it was, 
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that the hon. member, who must feel that 
he had used an offensive expression, 
should wish to draw such a distinction in 
retracting that expression, as it must be 
apparent he had endeavoured to draw. 
He called upon Mr. O. Cave twice. 

Mr. O. Cave trusted, that he had never 
shown any disrespect to the chair or to 
the House; but he did not see how it 
could be fairly imputed to him, that he 
had drawn any distinction, when he had 
said that he apologized to the House. As 
to saying any thing further,—if any hon. 
member thought himself aggrieved by any 
thing that had fallen from him, let that 
hon. member get up and say that he had 
meant nothing personal to him, and he 
would say the same to that hon. member. 
But he did trust that there were no rules 
of that House which would deprive him 
of the vindication of his own honour, and 
of the maintenance of his personal cha- 
racter. 

The Speaker said, it must be clear that 
the hon. member's apology was only a 
partial apology. The hon. member had 
spoken of this personal honour. The hon. 
member must know that it was the duty 
of the chair to take care that no gentle- 
man’s personal honour should be hurt; 
and he must repeat, that the surest way in 
which the hon. member could preserve his 
honour was, to comply strictly and cheer- 
fully with the demand which had been 
made upon him. He again called on 
Mr. O. Cave. After a short pause, 

Mr. S. Rice trusted that his hon. friend 
would receive the advice of a friend. He 
was a calmer witness than his hon. friend, 
and he did not understand any of the ex- 
pressions of the right hon. gentleman to 
be personally directed against his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. R. Colborne thought there could 
be no doubt as to the course which the 
hon. member should pursue. The mind 
of that man must be strangely constituted 
who did not think that the courage of 
avowing a fault was courage of the most 
manly character. 

Mr. O. Cave said, that after what had 
falien from his hon. friends, it would seem 
most impertinent in him to resist their ad- 
vice. ‘I beg leave, Sir,” continued the 
hon. member, “ to make the apology in the 
sense in which you wish it to be made.” 

Mr. Peel said, the House must see that 
he could not have preceded the hon. mem- 
ber in concession. He knew that he had 
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said nothing which could justify the word 
“‘ false” being applied to him, and it was 
therefore impossible for him to have led 
the way in explanation. ‘“‘ But now, Sir, 
understanding the hon. member, when he 
says that he adopts your meaning, to speak 
unequivocally and without any reserva- 
tion, 1 have not the slightest hesitation in 
assuring the hon. member, that I meant 
nothing personal to him. All I meant to 
say was, that local questions would gene- 
rally be best decided by local jurisdictions. 
It never entered into my mind to give any 
personal offence to the hon. member.” 

Mr. O. Cave then withdrew his motion. 


Epucation 1x IRELAND—Cuarirt- 
ABLE Founpations.]| The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Appropriation Act, 

Mr. Spring Rice rose, to claim from the 
chancellor of the Exchequer the fulfilment 
of his engagement, by the introduction of 
a clause permitting the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland to exercise an entire control over 
the sums voted for Education in Ireland. 
The pledge given was, that lord Anglesey 
should be enabled by parliament to issue 
the sums voted, either in the whole or in 
part, subject to such conditions as should 
appear expedient, or should be allowed to 
transfer them altogether to other esta- 
blishments, should he consider such to be 
more deserving of parliamentary support. 
Under the authority of such an enactment, 
the government of Ireland might intro- 
duce more liberal and rational principles 
into existing schools, or, if that were im- 
possible, might in new establishments try 
the experiment recommended by the 
report of the Select Committee of which he 
was chairman. He would avail himself of 
the present opportunity of making a com- 
munication to the House, which would 
have come from his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Winchelsea, who 
was prevented by indisposition and pro- 
fessional engagements from attending. It 
related to the subject of Education, and he 
felt confident that it would be gratifying 
both to the House and to the public. 
Gentlemen would not have forgotten the 
laborious and interesting inquiries concern- 
ing schools commenced at the suggestion 
of his hon. and learned friend, several 
years back. The reports of the committees 
on Education and the digested returns 
prepared at that period, had given to the 
public the first accurate knowledge of the 
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means of instruction provided for the 
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poorer classes. These returns, however, 
proved that the means now provided 
were wholly inadequate, and that in many 
cases parishes were still to be found in 
which no school whatever existed. In 
1818, his hon. and learned friend had ad- 
dressed letters to the clergy of the 
established church, requesting those rev. 
gentlemen to furnish him with answers to 
queries illustrative of the state of Educa- 
tion in their respective parishes. Returns 
were procured by these means, which 
though incomplete, furnished sufficient 
data to reason upon pretty generally. In 
1828, aftera lapse of ten years, similar 
queries were circulated by his hon. and 
learned friend ; and, by a careful compari- 
son of the returns then procured with 
those of 18]8, it would be seen that the 
progress of Education in Great Britain had 
been most rapid. It was to this most sa- 
tisfactory fact that he was particularly de- 
sirous of calling the attention of the 
House. In four hundred and eighty- 
seven parishes in different parts of Eng- 
land-—fair indications of the state of Edu- 
cation throughout the whole country 
—the number of unendowed day schools 
according to the parliamentary returns, 
appeared to be 1411, containing 50,034 
scholars ; such was the state of things in 
1818. In 1828 in the same parishes, the 
number of schools was 3,260, and the 
number of scholars 105,571. To the 
friends of freedom, knowledge, and virtue, 
it would be difficult to suggest a more 
gratifying subject for meditation ; and, 
though he was aware that much of this 
improvement was to be traced to the zeal 
and love of knowledge of the present 
times, yet he felt it a gratification and 
pride to consider that these motions had 
been called into action, and if not actually 
and altogether created, yet greatly in- 
creased in power by the efforts of his hon. 
and learned friend. He could not sit 
down without stating the obligation which 
was due to the clergy of the established 
church, for the kindness and energy with 
which they had met the views of his hon. 
and learned friend. They had assisted 
with zeal in procuring the information re- 
quired both in 1818 and 1828, more parti- 
cularly at the latter period. 
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said, that in submitting the motion of 
which he had given notice, nothing could 
be further from his intention than to elicit 
from the government any premature dis- 
closure of their views and sentiments, in 
reference to the conduct of the United 
States, bearing on the commerce and in- 
dustry of this country; though he felt it 
necessary to take some notice of, he 
would not say the intention, but the ten- 
dency of the acts which had lately been 
passed by the legislature of the United 
States, which he considered mainly detri- 
mental to their own interests, and calculated 
to injure the commerce of this country. 
in 1815, soon after the termination of 
the unfortunate war with the United 
States, a convention of commerce was en- 
tered into between the two countries for 
four years. The principle on which it 
was framed was very short and simple. 
It was one of those treaties which had been 
since so much abused, under the name of 
reciprocity treaties. It was the model on 
which other treaties were subsequently 
constructed. The principle of the conven- 
tion was, that all articles of produce, trade, 
or manufactures, should be received in 
either country, on the payment of duties 
as low as were paid on the same articles 
by any other country, and that there 
should be no discriminating duty, with re- 
spect to the ships in which they were 
imported. This convention was con- 
cluded in 1818, for ten years, and expired 
in October of the present year. When this 
convention was first made, the wise policy 
of the United States was, to impose no 
other duties on articles imported for the 
consumption of the population, than were 
required to raise an adequate revenue for 
the purposes of the state. The duties on 
the woollens of this country did not exceed 
fifteen per cent.; on hardware they were 
lower, and on cotton goods lower still. In 
1823, whilst the convention was still bind- 
ing on both countries, they, strange to say, 
adopted a change in their tariff, imposing 
much higher duties on those articles which 
they considered the great staples of our 
manufacture. Hardware was taxed thirty 
and forty per cent.; cotton about the 
same ; and, as if to give a proof of their 
intention deliberately to violate the existing 
convention, they raised the duty on rolled 
iron one half higher than that on ham- 
mered iron, thus taxing even our improve- 
ments in machinery. Upon a remon- 
strance from this country, the executive 
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government admitted, much to its credit, 
that no such increase of duty ought to be 
imposed, or any duty laid on, in reference 
to the expedition with which it was framed. 
Subsequently, an attempt was made to in- 
duce us again to enter into a commercial 
convention for another term of ten years. 
He had been the person charged with ar- 
ranging the renewal of the convention; 
and in the course of the discussion, he 
had taken two objections to the renewal. 
The first, that as the congress had taken 
this course with the iron, there was no- 
thing to prevent it doing the same with the 
other articles of our exports to the United 
States; for instance, cotton goods—that, 
in fact, if at all admitted, the principle 
would go to deprive us of all the benefit of 
our improvement in machinery. The se- 
cond objection was, that the scale of duties 
on other articles had been attempted to be 
increased in 1824, in 1825, and 1826, and 
only rejected by the casting vote of the 
president. He, therefore, proposed, that 
the parties should, in a new convention, 
not be bound to a term of ten years, but 
conclude a convention determinable at any 
period, provided twelve months were given 
by either party. This convention, leaving 
the two countries comparatively unfettered, 
was concluded last August. Whilst iron, 
cotton, and hardware, were rendered liable 
to duties which almost amounted to a pro- 
hibition, being the staples of this country, 
the productions of other countries were, in 
the same proportion, lowered, evidently 
showing an intention to injure, if not ruin, 
the extensive trade carrying on by this 
country in articles of its own manufacture. 
—The fatal vote of this year was 
carried by as small a majority as it was 
lost by in the preceding year. And the 
best-informed Americans candidly con- 
fessed that they felt this conduct to be ex- 
tremely unwise and impolitic. Be that as 
it might, each country had a right to do in 
this respect as it liked, and we had no 
right to complain. He for one made no 
remonstrance as to the principle; but we 
had the remedy within ourselves. He was, 
however, not disposed to enter on a war of 
restrictions or prohibitions. He deeply 
regretted what had been done in this re- 
spect; yet a man must be blind to the in- 
terests of this country who should consent 
to deprive government of the means of 
promptly meeting the effect of such restrict- 
ive measures by corresponding regulations. 
It was not consistent with the dignity of a 
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great commercial nation like this, to affect 
not to feel the impediments thrown in the 
way of its commerce. If we were to take 
raw materials for our manufactures from 
the United States, we should ensure 
for our own articles, when manufactured 
from those materials, an equally favourable 
reception in the market as they experienced 
in other countries, Whilst we were de- 
pendent on that country for the raw ma- 
terial, were the Americans to be indepen- 
dent of our manufactured goods, of which 
they had till now required so large a sup- 
ply? It was the more manly course, 
both to assert the character and protect 
the commerce of this country, to protest 
against such a course. There were two 
descriptions of articles imported into this 
country. The first class, such as tobacco, 
rice, and turpentine, were articles not es- 
sential to our commerce or manufactures, 
but merely ofconsumption. We could,he was 
satisfied, soon be abundantly supplied with 
tobacco from the East Indies, by prudent 
inducements held out to its improved cui- 
tivation. The rice of India would soon 
(indeed it was already doing so) usurp 
the place, in our list of imports, which 
that of Carolina had done. In other 
articles the same change would soon be 
observed. With reference to cotton, that 
raw article so essential in our great staple 
trade, it was only necessary to give its 
culture in India the same encouragement 
which the indigo trade had obtained, to 
ensure its cultivation with equal success. 
The result would soon be, that the cotton 
of India would supplant the cotton of the 
western world, as the indigo of India 
already excelled that of Guatimala, to 
which it was formerly so much inferior.— 
Unless we asserted our dignity and pro- 
tected our interests, what would be 
thought of our apathy by the people of 
Brazil, who admitted all our articles of 
manufacture upon a payment of only 15 
per cent? What could we with consis- 
tency say to India, which was compelled 
to receive all our exports ata duty of 
24 percent, and had scarcely any staple, 
wherewith to repay itself in the way of 
commerce with us? What, in fact, could 
be our answer to the states of South 
America? This was an important con- 
sideration. But there was another ; which 


was, that if the United Siates drove 
us to countries for a supply now almost 
all their own, we should see that sup- 
ply brought to this country in English 
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bottoms,and thus employing English indus- 
try, instead of employing American ships 
and seamen, and under the American flag. 
It was become a question of too great 
importance to be any longer overlooked by 
any government anxious to protect its com- 
merce from the palpable attempt to ex- 
clude the produce of English industry 
from the market of the United States,— 
But, was it to be supposed, that the effort 
could be erowned with success ; and, was 
it not right to infer, that if, cireumstanced 
as our provinces in Canada were, if so 
large a country as the United States were 
prohibited from obtaining a legitimate 
supply, human industry and ingenuity 
would devise means of obtaining, at a 
cheap rate, and without duty at all, that 
which was so superior in manufacture to 
any other they could obtain? He should 
deeply regret if things turned into such an 
illicit channel ; as it could hardly fail to 
increase the rivalry between the states 
bordering on the line of demarcation in 
North America, and possibly be productive 
of hostile feeling, and frequent personal 
rencontres. Strengthened as government 
had felt itself by all these concurrent 
encouragewents, it would not have become 
it to have acted otherwise than it had 
done, with respect to the commercial con- 
vention last concluded. It appeared to 
him, that the people of the United States 
had been led into an error, and induced to 
believe that we should have regarded all 
this with comparative apathy, as coming 
from themselves, because this country had 
been so uniformly moderate and forbear- 
ing with an infant and rising state, 
connected with us so intimately by com- 
munity of language and a common origin, 
He thought that the present extent of our 
trade with America did honour to the 
spirit of enterprise in both countries ; but 
if America should persevere in the system 
disclosed in the tariff of this year, the day 
might yet come, when the commerce 
between her and this country might be- 
come as restricted and as insignificant, as 
that between us and France, The com- 
merce of America with this country 
amounted to more than one half of the 
whole of her commercial transactions 
with the rest of the world. But our deal- 
ings with America, though conducted on 
such an extensive scale, did not amount 
to one-sixth of our general commerce, - - 
He would leave it to those who had an 
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| interest in the prosperity of that country, 
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to say, whether they would risk the loss 
of more than half her trade, in the vain 
endeavour to impede us in one-sixth of 
ours. The rapid increase of the cotton 
trade between America and this country 
was a proof not only of the general 
prosperity of both, but of the increased 
comforts possessed by every class of our 

pulation. In 1817 and 1818, one half 
of the cotton manufactured in this coun- 
try was consumed at home. As_ the 
quantity of the raw material had doubled 
in the course of ten years, the inference 
was obvious, that the quantity of manu- 
factured cotton had more than doubled. 
That was a great improvement in so short 
a period ; and it was the more important, 
as it indicated a corresponding increase in 
the comforts of the people. He hailed it 
as an evidence of the advantages which 
a long peace was calculated to diffuse over 
the face of the earth. In the whole of the 
civilized world the comforts and advan- 
tages of society were rapidly increasing. 
He rejoiced to think that they were in- 
creasing in other countries as well as our 
own; for, as they increased, the wants of 
those countries would increase, and with 
the wants the commerce, and with the 
commerce that beneficial intercourse 
which it must be the wish of every man to 
cultivate and encourage. If the United 
States, by a fatal policy, should persevere 
in shutting out our commerce from her 
ports,itwas absurd to supposethat she could 
annihilate that portion of our commerce. 
All she could do was to alter its course— 
to send us into other ports of the same 
continent, to send us into Asia, and into 
the vast islands of the Asiatic seas. To 
follow up the subject still further, he 
would say, that those who laboured, with 
so much useless industry, in the inquiry 
concerning the low price of English wool, 
were mistaken if they supposed that it 
was any proof of declining prosperity.— 
The wool-trade had decreased, because 
the cotton trade had increased. They 
were articles in competition with each 
other ; and nothing could tend so much 
to raise the price of wool, as raising the 
price of American cotton. It wasa satis- 
faction to know, that the trade in foreign 
wool had increased ; and as it was not 
accompanied with a corresponding in- 
crease in the export, it was decisive of an 
increase in the comforts of the people.— 
The idea of laying an additional tax on 
foreign wool would be a species of mad- 
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ness, only equal to that which America 
would exhibit, by persevering in the sys- 
tem disclosed in the late tariff. On look- 
ing at the fourth report of the Finance 
Committee, they would find, that a great 
increase had taken place in the comforts, 
as well as in the productive power, of the 
industrious classes. It was with regret 
that he should make any allusion to the 
differences between this country and Ame- 
rica in the year 1825. But, what had 
occurred at that period between the 
United States and the British colonies 
and the West Indies? Hehad then pro- 
posed an act, throwing open the trade of 
those colonies, upon certain conditions, 
to other nations. The United States, 
however, so far from acting upon a prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, had imposed restric- 
tions upon British shipping entering their 
ports, which amounted to a complete 
exclusion. For one long year this coun- 
try had patientiy—he had almost said too 
patiently—submitted to the regulation, 
without adopting any retaliatory measure. 
At the end of that period, his majesty 
was advised to issue an order in council 
prohibiting the intercourse between Ame- 
rica and our West-India possessions.— 
The intercourse was interdicted; and then 
came America, with a tardy proposal, 
accepting the terms which, up to the 
moment of the prohibition, this country 
had offered to herin vain. The advice 
for the issuing of that order in council 
was given with reluctance: but if they 
must again be driven to measures un- 
friendly to commercial intercourse, it 
became them to persist in it with firmness, 
With respect to the present tariff, he 
would say to ministers, ‘* do not be hasty 
to determine ; look at the various bearings 
of the question, with a view to your in- 
terests, your character, and your trade,” — 
But if, after such deliberation, they were 
forced to adopt a course of retaliation, all 
he would enjoin them was, that when 
once they had adopted the course, they 
should adhere to it with firmness. He 
would say, proceed with circumspection, 
but remember that there are limits to 
forbearance itself; because, as new in- 
terests grew up, the diiliculties increased in 
the way of altering the system ; so that 
they were bound in common policy to take 
care that the time should not be too long 
contracted, nor the difficulties allowed to 
grow too great, before they proceeded to 
legislate in the spirit which might be 
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rendered necessary. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, for copies 
of the tariff of the present year, and of 
the tariff of 1824. 

Mr. Hume thought it would be much 
better, that government should not pay 
the least attention to the weak and unge- 
nerous policy adopted, in this instance, 
by the United States, but leave it to fall 
by its own weakness. It was only a few 
years ago that we acted upon the same 
principle ourselves. One thing rankled 
strongly in the breast of the Americans ; 
and that was, our policy of excluding her 
staple trade, corn, from the ports of this 
country. He agreed in thinking, that for 
every pound which this country would 
lose by the operation of the tariff, America 
herself would lose five. If America per- 
sisted in’ her foolish plan, no doubt this 
country would soon find other connexions ; 


and he was glad to hear an allusion made’ 


to the commerce of the Asiatic seas, which 
it would be so much the interest of Great 
Britain to cultivate. He differed, however, 
in thinking, that if the resolution to adopt 
retaliatory measures were once taken, it 
should be persisted in. The question 
would still arise, whether it would be to 
our advantage to adopt such a course.— 
For his own part, he was the enemy of all 
monopolies and restrictions. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had not the 
least objection to the motion of his right 
hon. friend, as the production of the papers 
would tend to elucidate the question with 
which they were connected. The hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down had 
attempted to defend the last tariff, as a 
measure of retaliation. But it would be 
a most extraordinary proceeding indeed, 
if America should think fit to adopt mea- 
sures of retaliation, at the very moment 
when we had relaxed the severity of our 
Corn-laws. Those documents appeared 
to him the most conclusive proofs of the 
impolicy of the tariff; and he was disposed 
to expect, from the good sense of America, 
that she would regard it in the same light. 
The right hon. gentleman had suggested 
that they should look out for new sources 
of commerce ; but in doing so, it might be 
necessary to hold out new inducements to 
the countries with which that commerce 
was sought to be established. This would 
render the retracing their steps the more 
difficult at a future period ; and therefore 
it should render them the more slow in 
resorting to such a step. His right hon, 
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friend might rest assured, that government 
would consider the subject in the spirit of 
conciliation; but though he agreed in 
many of the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman opposite, he was 
not prepared to go the length of admitting 
that even the perseverance of America 
should not drive us to the adoption of any 
retaliatory measures. It was with no un- 
friendly voice, that he would say, that the 
policy on which America was now acting 
was founded in error, and that before long 
she would be convinced that she had mis- 
taken her own interest. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Attwood, and Mr. 
C. Grant, the motion was agreed to. 


Corporate Funps.] Mr. Hudson 
Gurney said, that if the right hon. the 
Secretary for the Home Department did 
not, early next session, bring forward some 
measure to prevent the misapplication of 
Corporate Funds, he should himself: feel 
it his duty to do so. Ifnothing was done 
to check the growing evil, the House would 
have petitions sent up from every great 
town in the kingdom, in such language as 
would make them be heard.—The hon. 
gentleman afterwards gave notice, that he 
would next session move for leave to bring 
in a bill “ for more effectually to prevent 
the misapplication of Corporate Funds to 
Election purposes in such Cities and 
Boroughs as return Members to Parlia- 
ment, where the Right of Election is in 
freemen, freeholders or inhabitants.” 


Corporate Funds. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 21. 


The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table acquainted the House, that he had 
received a Letter from Mr. Speaker, which 
he read to the House as followeth :— 


New Palace Yard, 21st July 1828. 
“‘Sir—f request you will acquaint the 
House with the great concern I feel at not 
being able to attend their service this day, 
in consequence of the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who died this morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock. I am, Sir, very 
faithfully yours, C. Manners Surron. 
“ John Henry Ley, Esq. 
Clerk of the House of Commons.” 


Whereupon it having been moved, 
That the House do adjourn till to-morrow ; 
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the Clerk (to whom those who spoke ad- 
dressed themselves, in the absence of the 
Speaker), by direction of the House, put 
the question for adjourning the House till 
to-morrow. And the House accordingly 


adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 24. 


Nationa Desr Bixu.j On the order 
of the day, for the third reading of this 
bill, 

Lord Bexley said, it was intended by 
the bill before the House, to limit the 
issues to the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt to 3,000,000/. 
for the present year, and to that provision 
he had no objection ; because he thought 
that the ‘clear surplus of the revenue above 
its expenditure would not exceed that 
amount for the present year; and he con- 
curred in the views of the Finance Com- 
mittee, that it was only on the clear surplus 
that any solid system for the redemption of 
the national debt could be founded. What- 
ever nonsense had been talked on the sub- 
ject of the redemption of the debt by 
borrowing, he was sure that Mr. Pitt had 
never proposed any thing so shallow. He 
could concur with the Finance Committee, 
that an attempt should be made annually 
to adjust the sums applicable to the re- 
demption of the debt, by the surplus of the 
year. That surplus could never be ascer- 
tained until the year was closed.—The 
noble lord then went into a defence of the 
steps taken by Mr. Pitt for the establish- 
ment of a Sinking-fund, and into a de- 
tailed statement of his own financial mea- 
sures, while chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but the noble lord spoke in a tone of voice 
which was so inaudible at the bar, that it 
was impossible to follow him with correct- 
ness. He recommended the noble duke 
at the head of the government to preserve 
the machinery of the Sinking-fund, unless 
he found some other plan equally secure. 
There were circumstaices which, in his 
opinion, would always render it im- 
tenga to effect the reduction of a 
arge proportion of the debt by the ap- 
plication of the Sinking-fund, because 
it would be driving into the market a great 
many millions of money, to the derange- 
ment of the money transactions of the 
country. He therefore did not wish to 
see the redemption of the debt by the 
application of the Sinking-fund carried on, 
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when once the three per cents had reached 
par. There was another method by which 
provision might be made for the reduction 
of the debt; namely, by the exchange of 
a part of it for temporary annuities. He 
was sorry to find that the committee re- 
commended the repeal of the life annuities, 
and the measure by which a temporary 
provision was made by annuities in naval 
and military pensions. With respect to 
the life annuities, though he hoped that 
system would be revived when the Trea- 
sury should be provided with a set of 
tables on which they could depend, and 
though he thought the objections to the 
measure had been greatly exaggerated, 
yet he felt no objection to its suspension. 
With respect to the other measure, he felt 
no objection to.its repeal ; but he thought 
that a measure would be attended with 
great convenience, by which a certain 
annual sum of permanent debt was con- 
verted into annuities which would expire. 
The noble lord apologized for taking up 
so much of their lordships’ time, and, in 
conclusion, expressed a hope that noble 
lords, before the next session of parliament, 
would make themselves masters of the 
report of the Finance Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

The Duke of Wellington merely rose to 
thank the noble lord for his statement. 
There was no doubt that that report of the 
Finance Committee contained more in- 
formation than any that had ever been 
laid before parliament, and he hoped their 
lordships would see in that report, an 
ample proof of the extent and solidity of 
the resources of the country, and of the 
benefit which had resulted to the country 
from a perseverance, as long as it was pos- 
sible, in the plan adopted by Mr. Pitt for 
the redemption of the debt. In drawing 
the attention of their lordships to this sub- 
ject, he could not but particularly notice 
the vast resources which, by the ability of 
his noble friend and the disposition of par- 
liament, were provided to support the 
great exertions made during the last war ; 
and he begged their lordships to advert to 
the facility with which those resources 
were provided, in consequence of the ex- 
istence of that Sinking-fund, to which his 
noble friend had alluded. He would not 
in so thin a House, point out in what man- 
ner that Sinking-fund had worked; but 
there was one obvious remark which he 
begged leave to make ;-—namely, that the 
interest paid upon all the sums borrowed, 
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in the course of that war exceeded by 
little five per cent; and this fact could 
only be attributed to that Sinking-fund, 
which had been so much abused. He 
hoped that the discussion which had 
taken place there would convince parlia- 
ment that the salvation of the country 
depended upon the establishment of an 
efficient Sinking-fund for the payment of 
the national debt. Whether that fund 
ought to amount to 3,000,000/. or to a 
larger sum, and whether that sum ought 
to be fixed or voted annually, were ques- 
tions which he had no wish to prejudge ; 
but, that we must have an efficient Sink- 
ing-fund, consisting of a real efficient sur- 
plus income, no man could doubt; and 
he must say, that that minister would not 
do his duty who did not urge the coun- 
try to ensure such a surplus fund. 
The bill was then read a third time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 25. 

SLAVERY INTHE West Inpies.] Sir 
J. Mackintosh presented a petition from 
the Protestant Dissenters of Chariton, 
Giocestershire, praying for the Abolition 
of Slavery. He would take that opportu- 
nity of giving notice, that unless govern- 
ment shouid, without delay, take means 
for carrying into effect the resolutions 
which the House had passed in 1823, the 
friends of this cause would themselves 
propose specific measures of colonial re- 
formation, early next session. It was 
much to be desired, that the colonial le- 
gislatures might have the wisdom to ren- 
der such interference unnecessary ; as their 
own free acquiescence was intinitely the 
most convenient mode cf adjusting the 
question. He was happy to say that his 
hon. and learned friend the member for 
Winchelsea had undertaken to bring this 
subject again under the consideration of 
parliament. 

Sir G. Murray said, that he could not 
suffer the opportunity to pass, without 
stating explicitly that it was not the in- 
tention of the present government to de- 
part from the principle of the resolutions 
passed in 1823—resolutions which did equal 
credit to the feelings of the House, and the 
liberality of the administration. It was 
the desire of government to introduce a 
system which would be beneficial to the 
slaves, without infringing on the rights of 


private property, 
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Mr. F. Buxton said, he had heard 
with great satisfaction the declaration of 
the right hon. gentleman; and the more 
especially as words of a different import 
had been attributed to a noble member 
of his majesty’s government in the other 
House. He was glad that the pledge 
given in 1823 was not to dwindle down 
to a mere recommendation to the colo- 
nial legislatures. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that under the 
circumstances, he did not deem it neces- 
sary to submit the resolutions of which he 
had given notice. He could not but ex- 
press his pleasure at the gratifying in- 
timation of the right hon. Secretary. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 28. 

Tur Kine’s Speecn at tHE Cros 
or THE Session.] After the royal assent 
had been given, by commission, to several 
bills, the following Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners was delivered to both 
Houses by the lord Chancellor : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty 
to acquaint you, that the business of the 
Session having been brought to a close, 
his Majesty is enabled to release you 
from your attendance in Parliament. 

“ His Majesty commands us at the same 
time to return to you his warm acknow- 
ledgments for the zeal and diligence with 
which you have applied yourselves to the 
consideration of many subjects of great 
importance to the public welfare. 

“‘The provisions which you have made 
for the regulation of the import of Corn, 
combining adequate protection for domes- 
tic agriculture with due precaution against 
the consequences of a deficient harvest, 
will, in the confident expectation of his 
Majesty, promote the inseparable interests 
of all classes of his subjects. 

** We are commanded by his Majesty 
to acquaint you, that his Majesty con- 
tinues toreceive from his Allies, and from all 
Foreign Powers, assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country. 

“The endeavours of his Majesty to 
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at the Close of the Session. 
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effect the Pacification of Greece, in con- | have been adopted in Portugal, in disre- 


cert with his Allies, the King of France 
and the Emperor of Russia, have con- 
tinued unabated. 

“‘His Imperial Majesty has found him- 
self under the necessity of declaring War 
against the Ottoman Porte, upon grounds 
concerning exclusively the interests of his 
own Dominions, and unconnected with the 
Stipulations of the Treaty of the 6th July 
1827, 

‘His Majesty deeply laments the oc- 
currence of these hostilities, and will omit 
no effort of friendly interposition to re- 
store peace. 

“‘ The determination of the Powers, par- 
ties to the Treaty of the 6th July, to effect 
the objects of that Treaty, remains un- 
changed. 

‘His Imperial Majesty has consented 
to waive the exercise, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, of any rights appertaining to 
his Imperial Majesty in the character of a 
belligerent Power, and to recall the sepa- 
rate instructions which had been given to 
the Commander of his Naval Forces in 
that Sea, directing hostile operations 
against the Ottoman Porte. 

“* His Majesty will therefore continue to 
combine his efforts with those of the King 
of France and his Imperial Majesty, for 
the purpose of carrying into complete ex- 
ecution the stipulation of the Treaty of 
London. 

‘His Majesty commands us to acquaint 
you, that his Majesty had every reason to 
hope, when he last addressed you, that 
the arrangements which had been made 
for administering the Government of Por- 
tugal, until the periad at which the Em- 
peror of Brazil should have completed his 
abdication of the Throne of Portugal, 
would have secured the Peace and pro- 
moted the happiness of a Country in the 


welfare of which His Majesty has ever | 
‘general Welfare of his own Dominions,” 


taken the deepest interest. 
“‘ The just expectations of his Majesty 
have been disappointed; and measures 


gard of the earnest advice and repeated 
remonstrances of his majesty, which have 
compelled his Majesty and the other 
Powers of Europe, acting in concert with 
his Majesty, to withdraw their Represen- 
tatives from Lisbon. 

“His Majesty relies upon the wisdom 
of the august Sovereign, the Head of the 
House of Bragauza, to take the course 
which shall be best calculated to main- 
tain the interests and honour of that illus- 
trious Family, and to secure the peace 
and happiness of the Dominions over 
which it reigns. 

“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty 
to thank you for the Supplies which you 
have granted to him for the service of the 
present year; his Majesty will apply them 
with the utmost regard to economy, and 
will continue a deliberate revision of the 
several public establishments, with a view 
to any further reduction which may be 
compatible with the dignity of the Crown, 
and with the permanent interests of the 
country. 


“‘My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“His Majesty commands us to congra- 
tulate you upon the general prosperity of 
the country, and upon the satisfactory 
state of the Public Revenue. 

‘‘His Majesty contemplates the in- 
crease of our Financial Resources with 
peculiar gratification, on account of the 
decisive proof which it exhibits, that the 
condition of his Subjects is one of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

“His Majesty commands us, in con- 
clusion, to assure you that bis unabated 
exertions will be directed to inculcate 
among Foreign Powers a spirit of mutual 
goodwill; and to encourage the Industry, 


'to extend the Commerce, and advance the 





After which, the Parliament was pro- 
rogued until the 28th of August next, 





ADDENDA. 





The following Sprecurs of Mr. Warp and Sir Henry Parwne t, on the Scotch 
Small Notes Bill, were accidentally omitted at p. 1065, immediately following the 
Speech of Sir John Wrottesley and preceding that of Mr. Secretary Peel. 


Mr. Ward congratulated the right hon. 
gentleman, and the hon. baronet who 
moved the amendment, on the tone in 
which this discussion had been conducted. 
It was one of the most interesting subjects 
that could engage the attention of an 
English House of Commons. It was so 
far new to him, that he should be back- 
ward in expressing any decided opinion 
upon it; he wished rather to know what 
was the intention of the House than to 
pretend to lead them to any particular 
decision. He looked upon the question 
of the coinage as the peculiar prerogative 
of the Crown. The Bank had a right 
granted to them in an especial manner to 
issue paper ; but they were bound to make 
that paper convertibie into gold, so long 
as it was the pleasure of his majesty that 
gold should be the standard currency of 
the country. The right hon. gentleman 
had spoken of the amount of gold in cir- 
culation in the country, and his statement 
had been supposed to be overcharged. On 
that subject he would give the House as 
much information as he had been able to 
obtain from the facilities afforded him as a 
bank director. The Bank had the same 


right as other bodies to transact their | 


affairs in their own way; but his know- 
ledge of their affairs enabled him to give 
the House some information. That in- 
formation related principally to the sum 


issued in the shape of specie, and tended | 
to show, that the right hon. gentleman’s | 
statement had been very little, if any, | 


overcharged. From January 1821, to 
July 1824, 17,373,000/. had been issued 
in gold. 


had been exchanged for guineas. During 


that period, the exchange had been in) 


favour of this country, and gold had been 
largely imported ; and from that circum- 


stance, there was little reason to fear that | 
the gold had gone out of the country. | 


From August 1824, to December 1825, a 
sum of 8,660,000/. had been issued in 
gold; and out of that, 556,000/. had been 
exchanged for guineas. During that pe- 


riod the exchanges had been against this | 
country, and gold was largely exported. 


Of that amount, 2,550,000/. | 


| A sum of 2,500,000/. ought to be deducted 
from the amount of the issue on account 
of the money advanced during that time 
to bankers to cover the amount of notes 
withdrawn during the existence of the 
panic. That deduction left 6,000,000/. 
as the amount of the exports, in addition 
to the bar and uncoined gold sold by the 
Bank. From January 1826, to April 1828, 
inclusive, which brought the account up 
to the latest possible period, 2,372,000/. 
had been issued in gold; and of that 
amount, 109,000/. had been exchanged 
for guineas; and 1,300,000/. must be 
deducted for the advances to country 
banks. The total amount of the issues was 
28,405,000/. ; from which rather more 
than 6,000,0007. must be deducted for 
the exports, during the time the exchanges 
were unfavourable to this country, which 
left a sum of 22,000,000/. as the quantity 
remaining in circulation in April 1828. 
From this calculation, and the conclusion 
thus arrived at, it would appear that the 
calculation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not exaggerated. Taking, 
therefore, into consideration the demand 
for the issues, and the permanence of the 
supply, there appeared to him no doubt of 
the stability and permanence of the pre- 
sent state of things as respected the cur- 
rency. He would not dive into futurity, 
nor speak with too much confidence on 
subjects of that nature; but he was pre- 
pared to say, upon his own responsibility, 
that there was no danger of any failure of 
the supply in the currency of this country. 
He should be one of the first to take alarm, 
if there was any real occasion for it; but 
/he saw no ground for alarm. He must 
acknowledge that he, in common with 
many others who were, like himself, rather 
of the old school, should, if such a circu- 
lating medium could be safely adopted, 
feel a preference for paper over coin; and 
if the question was now whether parlia- 
ment should, for the first time, enact those 
laws that were now in existence, he should 
certainly entertain strong doubts upon the 
subject; but that was not now the ques- 
tion, They were called on at present to 
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say whether the laws having been enacted, 
the country having accommodated itself 
to the difficulties attending the first ope- 
ration of those laws, the House should 
retract all it had done, and, at this parti- 
cular moment, stop short, after the coun- 
try had, in a great measure, overcome the 
inconvenience of the change. He assured 
the House he did not undervalue those in- 
conveniences. Since the peace they had 
been frequently severely felt. In 1816, in 
1820, and in the present year, gold had 
been brought into this country, and that 
state of things had been accompanied with 
distress and with low prices. Some gen- 
tlemen seemed to think, that if that state of 
things was altered in one respect, there 
would be high prices—that the change of 
one would follow the change of another. 
He thought that opinion was founded in 
error. In such cases there never was a me- 
dium point. States rushed from one extreme 
to the other, and that was an evil which all 
wise legislators would wish to avoid.— 
There was another question connected 
with this subject, and that was the intro- 
duction of a silver standard. That point 
had been adverted to by an hon. member, 
as one which it was very desirable to ob- 
tain, and a double standard had been re- 
commended. He confessed he did not 
know what a double standard meant. 
The moment he could be convinced that 
there were two standards for a bushel of 
of wheat, or two standards for a yard of 
cloth, he could understand the proposition 
of a double standard in money; but not 
tillthen. It seemed to have escaped the 
notice of those who indulged in the idea 
of the advantages of a double standard, 
that the price of silver had varied more 
even than that of gold. During the years 
of peace, silver had varied from 4s. 11d. 
to 5s. 7d. an ounce, while gold had only 
varied from 3/. 17s. 6d. to 41. 3s.; a fact 
which showed that gold had fluctuated in 
price in a much less proportion than silver, 
and that it was consequently much better 
as a standard of value. He thought it 
was high time for the legislature to act 
with caution on the subject of gold and 
silver, and to recollect the influence which 
the changes of the circulating medium 
produced in the relations of debtor and 
creditor. The former, if he had the option, 
would always pay his debt in the cheapest 
poss‘ble manner; and if there were two 
standards of metallic circulation, as one 
of them must be cheaper than the other, 





the debtor would take that for the purpose 
of discharging his debts. Such a choice 
ought not to be offered to him. That the 
price of these metals would be different 
from each other there could be no doubt. 
In Mexico large sums had lately been ex- 
pended by various companies, for the pur- 
pose uf raising metal, and in proportion 
as adventurers were successful in procur- 
ing large quantities either of gold or silver, 
one would be comparatively cheaper than 
the other; and he thought it unwise to 
afford to either of the parties, debtor or 
creditor, the means of taking advantage of 
such accidental circumstances.—He wished 
to say a few words with reference to the 
country bankers. They, and others who 
acted upon the same principle, had done 
much that militated against a sound cur- 
rency. They seemed to imagine, that a 
low rate of interest for money was a proof 
that there was a sufficiency of the circulat- 
ing medium. ‘That opinion was not cor- 
rect. The fact was, that there were two 
circumstances that might produce a low 
rate of interest, without affecting the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium. When 
the interest fell from three to four per 
cent, bankers imagined that there was a 
redundancy of the circulating medium, 
and diminished the amount of their issues ; 
but if they went to market, they would 
often find that at the same time the farmer 
was much pressed for ready money, and 
could hardly procure it in payment of his 
corn. That mistake had sometimes led to 
the most detrimental consequences in this 
country, and the necessary quantity of cir- 
culating medium had often been withheld 
when it was most wanted. He was afraid 
that many gentlemen had thought it ne- 
cessary to support any measure that ap- 
peared to have for its object the increase 
of the circulating medium. He thought 
they did so under a mistake. If they ad- 
verted to the state of the foreign exchanges, 
they would see that those exchanges 
had always been in accordance with 
the state of the circulating medium, what- 
ever that might be. Ifa large quantity of 
money was issued, the exchanges would 
be against this country, and money would 
goaway. That would peculiarly be the case 
at the present moment. In consequence of 
the war that was now going on in one part 
of the continent, it was fair to suppose 
that persons abroad would be desirous of 
possessing themselves of funds that might 
be employed in the war; and that would 
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create a cause Of inconvenience to this 
country, in the event of an increase of cir- 
culating medium, and of the exchange 
being against us. He would only now 
add, that personally he was perfectly in- 
different as to the course the House might 
think proper to take. He should be will- 
ing and anxious, as a bank director, to do 
every thing to carry their wishes into ef- 
fect; and in times to come, as in those 
which had passed, he could have no desire 
but that of preserving for the country the 
best circulation that human ingenuity 
could invent. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he had heard with 
great pleasure the observations of the hon. 
member for London upor the silver cur- 
rency. He hoped the House would be- 
stow on them the attention they deserved, 
from the high authority of the hon. mem- 
ber on subjects of this kind. The hon. 
member for Callington (Mr. Baring) had 
endeavoured to persuade the House to 
believe that it was right to alter the pre- 
sent plan of the silver coin ; but, in doing 
so, he showed that he was not so well in- 
formed upon the subject as many might 
be disposed to believe he was. When he 
proposed this alteration in 1826, he (sir 
H. Parnell) opposed it; and every thing 
he had learned since made him feel he was 
right, and that he was supported by the 
best authorities on the question, out of this 
House. The fact was, that the last set- 
tlement of the coinage of this country, 
both of gold and silver, was perhaps the 
only instance in which the attempt to use 
both for coin had completely succeeded ; 
the effects of all other countries had 
failed; there was, therefore, no doubt of 
the inexpediency of making any experi- 
ment founded on the theories of the hon. 
member for Callington. In this instance, 
all the facts of the case were against his 
project. 

As to the general question of the cur- 
rency and banking, he would now state to 
the House the opinions which he had 
formed, after a great deal of pains to form 
correct opinions. In the first place, he 
was sorry to find that ministers had made 
no change in theirs since 1826. He 
thought then, that they were very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the subject : 
and further investigation, and the means 
of consulting the best informed versons, 
made him feel quite convinced he was 
right. The leading error of ministers was, 
and now is, their adopting the doctrine, 





that the commercial distress of 1825-6 was 
wholly owing to excessive issues of paper : 
this lead them to think a metallic cur- 
rency was requisite to a large amount, and 
to have little confidence in the use of 
paper. The time that had elapsed since 
these notions were first published early in 
1826, had served to clear up the errors 
on which they were founded ; and it was 
now generally allowed by all those, who 
are deserving of credit for sound opinions 
on these subjects, that the over-trading of 
1825-6 arose from commercial causes, but 
was aggravated by improper issues of 
paper. 

As toa metallic currency, an abund- 
ance of instances existed to show that even 
in countries where there was no other, 
great commercial revulsions had occurred ; 
bills of exchange and promissory notes 
served the purpose, in those instances, of 
bank notes, and enabled speculations to be 
carried on to aruinous extent. There was 
the case of Hamburgh, mentioned in Mr. 
Tooke’s works, and instances in this coun- 
try, when but little bank paper was in cir- 
culation, that established the correctness 
of these observations. But those who ad- 
vocate a metallic currency, wholly over- 
look the expense and loss of maintaining 
it. The twenty-two millions of gold now 
in circulation, which was a matter of so 
much satisfaction to the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was so much dead capital. 
They had been taken out of useful em- 
ployment in producing goods with a pro- 
fit, to be employed without leading to any 
production, so that there was an annual 
loss on them of the average rate per cent 
of ordinary commercial profit, which, if 
taken so low as six per cent, made a loss 
of 1,320,000/. a year, and a further loss 
of the accumulation of profit on the an- 
nual profit. 

With regard to paper-money, the whole 
tenor of the speech of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer shewed that he felt nothing 
but horror at the idea of having any thing 
to say to it. He obviously did not com- 
prehend any of the proper functions of it 
in a commercial country; and therefore 
all the arguments and conclusions of his 
speech were necessarily wrong, because he 
started on premises which were at vari- 
ance with every thing like sound princi- 
ples, and long-tried experience on the sub- 
ject. His speech made it necessary to 
state what the use was of paper-money, in 
order that the House might not be lead to 
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adopt, by improperly restricting it, a course 
that would be destructive of the commer- 
cial prosperity of the country. It was only 
necessary to refer to the first elements of the 
silver currency, to show that a country, 
in proportion as it had a free use of paper, 
could keep its capital productively em- 
ployed. Where there was no paper, or 
but little, every man in trade was obliged 
to keep a large sum of money in his cofier, 
to meet the demands of his business: this 
was so much dead capital; but, in a coun- 
try where there was a general use of paper, 
the facility of obtaining money by discount- 
ing bills, enabled every man in trade to 
carry on his business with litile or no idle 
money. In this way all the capital of the 
country was productively employed ; but 
this was not all, for it was also more actively 
employed, there was more credit and con- 
fidence ; and in this way every man could 
with safety extend his dealings, with the help 
of paper, greatly beyond what he could do 
without it. Instead, therefore, of looking 
with dread to the use of paper, the true 
principle was, that the more the currency 
of a commercial country consisted of 
paper, the more flourishing it would be, 
because its capital would be more efficient 
and more productive of wealth, and of the 
means of accumulating new wealth ; this 
was the right principle of legislation, and 
in whatever degree we departed from it, 
we did injury. But, though this was un- 
deniably true, it must be allowed that, if 
a country was placed under an absurd 
system of banking-laws, it would be very 
wrong to say, that the more the currency 
was composed of paper, the more it would 
be for the public good. This was just 
what was the case now. We had a most 
absurd banking system, and therefore it 
was right to be cautious in allowing a per- 
fectly free use of paper, in order to check 
the tendency of the system to produce 
evil. It was in consequence of this, that, 
in 1826, he had voted for putting down 
small notes, and it was in consequence of 
the banking system being still the same 
that he should now vote against an at- 
tempt to restore small notes. 

But, when he did this, he was not satis- 
fied to follow the example of ministers, 
and make up his mind, that nothing more 
was necessary to be done with our cur- 
rency and banking system. In doing this, 
they added another error to the many 
which had been already exposed, and from 
the same cause, which was from not being 





as well acquainted with the subject of 
banking and paper money, as they ought 
to be, to conduct legislation among them. 
They seemed to be quite insensible to the 
great defects of our banking-laws, and to 
have no notion of their influence in help- 
ing to disturb all commerce, and to fill the 
country with insecure paper. Our system 
consisted of one over-grown bank, sus- 
tained by monopoly, and allowed to exer- 
cise an unlimited power to issue paper-mo- 
ney to any amount the twenty-four gen- 
tlemen who governed it thought proper ; 
while an unlimited power was given to 
open branch banks in the country, and to 
issue any amount of worthless notes. But 
the system not only gave them power of 
doing harm, it absolutely prohibited the 
possibility of having a general plan of 
sound country banks, by, preventing the 
associating of that number of persons, and 
the collecting together of that amount of 
capital, which was necessary for forming a 
strong bank, by the restriction which pre- 
vented more than six persons from form- 
ing a company for issuing bank notes. 
This being four banking system, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer was contented 
to do no more than to prevent the restor- 
ing of small notes, aud to expel Scotch 
small notes from England. But, said 
the hon. baronet, it was to be hoped that 
the House would take a more general view 
of the question, and not suffer this absurd 
system to continue, at least without mak- 
ing some effort to get rid of it. It was, no 
doubt, then, that the charter of the Bank 
of England presented a difficulty, but not 
a difficulty of such a nature as to be in- 
supportable. If this charter, by its influ- 
ence on the currency, so seriously affected 
the interests of the public of any kind, in 
a way to expose them to be most griev- 
ously injured, there certainly could be 
means found to get rid of it; and mi- 
nisters ought not to be suffered to 
shut the subject out of their considera- 
tion, and leave the country to take its 
chance as to what may happen in the next 
five years, with respect to banking and pa- 
per money. They should endeavour to 
make an arrangement with the Bank of 
England for removing the obstacles in the 
way of reforming the banking-laws ; not 
only by getting rid of the limitation of the 
number of partners in a bank, but by pay- 
ing off a large part of the debt due to the 
Bank, so that it might not have a capital 
greater than other banks might have. If 
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ministers would propose such an arrange- 
ment to the Bank, and at the same time 
give them to understand that they would 
no longer pay them 260,000/. a year for 
doing their business, nor leave five mil- 
lions of money idle in their hands, but that 
they would look out for another establish- 
ment to act for them, there would be very 
littie doubt of a successful result; but if 
this course should fail, the object of re- 
moving the obstructions in the way of a 
sound system of banking, was of such im- 
mense importance to the public, that it 
would be better to pay the Bank a sum of 
money as a compensation for the profits 
they would make from the privilege, till 
the year 1833. There was scarcely any 
sum to which such a compensation could 
be reasonably carried, that would not be 
repaid with an immense return, by the be- 
nefits which the public would derive from 
having a sound system of paper currency. 
It was not, the hon. baronet continued, 
possible now to deny, that paper-money 
may be freely used with perfect security ; 
and all that seemed to be required to have 
it so was, the removal of all legislation on 
the subject. In Scotland, the freest use of 
paper had existed for more than a hundred 
years; then there was only one law, and 
that to prevent notes being issued under 
the value of 20/., but then there had been 
only two failures, and no more loss to the 
public than the sum of 36,000/. Then 
there were no panics, or runs; and, al- 
though many persons attempted to deny 
the system, it was impossible to get over 
the conclusions which such facts sustained. 
The reason of the success of this free sys- 
tem seemed to be this, that it gave the 
power to the strong banks to combine to- 
gether to lay down rules for their mutual 
protection against the interference of weak 
banks ; for it has been by such combining 
together that all attempts to establish weak 
banks in Scotland had failed. The prac- 
tice is, for all the banks to collect together 
the paper of a new and weak bank for 
some time, and then to call on it simulta- 
neously for the payment of it. If a per- 
fectly free system of banking was attained 
in this country, the motives of public and 
private interest would necessarily lead to a 
similar mode of doing banking business ; 
and, in a short time, such banks as are 
now issuing paper, without having an ade- 
quate capital, would be obliged to retire. 
With respect to the motion of the hon. 
member for Carlisle, if he had not made 








it so evident that the object of it was an 
alteration of the standard, and a scheme 
for raising prices and rents, he would have 
voted for it. He would never be a party 
to any plan for altering the standard; it 
was a most valuable triumph over a great 
deal of ignorance and private interest, the 
having restored it in 1819. It was now 
not only mischievous to try to change it, 
but it was to show utter want of the 
simplest principles of accuracy to suppose, 
that while paper money was convertible on 
demand into coin, the issuing of small 
notes, or any thing else, could have the 
effect of depreciating the whole money, 
and raising prices ; it was equally ignorant 
to suppose that, if a depreciation of money 
could be thus accomplished, it would be of 
any benefit to landlords, because the rise 
of prices would be only nominal. 

As to the bill for preventing the circu- 
lation of Scotch small notes in England, 
this was a most uncalled-for piece of le- 
gislation. Its first effect would be, to do 
a great injury to those who now made use 
of their notes; the inhabitants of the 
northern counties had declared this in 
their petition; they said they had derived 
great advantages from the use of Scotch 
paper, that they had lost nothing by Scotch 
bank failures, while they had lost a great 
deal by the failure of English banks. The 
effect of removing Scotch notes must be 
an evil, either by substituting English pa- 
per in their place, of questionable security, 
or gold at the expense to the public of 
providing that gold. As to the idea of 
English banks setting up in Scotland close 
to the borders, if the proposed bill was not 
to pass, this would be a good measure, be- 
cause such banks would be obliged to con- 
form to the Scotch rules, and thereby 
would probably become better banks than 
they now are. 

In respect to what had been said by 
the hon. member for Callington, about the 
Scotch notes finding their way to London, 
the total want of foundation for this con- 


jecture was made evident by the fact, that 


previous to 1797, when there was no small 
notes in England, Scotch small notes did 
not so find their way up to London. The 
hon. member concluded by saying, that he 
found himself under the necessity of op- 
posing both the motions before the House, 
but declared he was ready to support the 
member for Carlisle, if he would bring for- 
ward a motion, having for its object, the 
reformation of the banking system. 
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No. .—An Account of the Orpinary Revenues and Extraorprnary Resovrcns, 


IRELAND, for the Year 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 














Ordinary Kessurees, 


CustOMs ..cecessccccsccccrse seve cscses sees 
Excise .cccccccccccccescccccccceccvoccseces 
Stamps COee seer esse ee ees teres esereee?® eeeees 
Taxes, under the Management of the Commissioners 

OF TURE 00s isncce coscnccsccccecvececces 
Post Of'Ce 0000 cccccccccsscccccescccsccceses 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 

Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and four Shil- 

lings in the Pound on Pensions.......+..e+6+ 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars .... 
Crown Lands ....cccsccccccceccoccccscccces 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue.. 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ........ 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 

Fees, and Hospital Fees.......e0seeeees coe: 


Tora s of Ordinary Revenues ,,.0-...0- 


ther Resources. 


Money received from the East-India Company, or: 
account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 
Majesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per 
Act 4 Geo, 4, 6.71 2.20 ccesscescccccccece 

From the Commissioners for the Issue of Exchequer 
Bills, per Act 57 Geo. 3, c. 34, for the Employ- 
ment Of the Poor... cecceess ceevcscccseccces 

Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
SENAY PORES, . 0.5 65s 50006050 cccrescoes 

From several County Treasurers, and others in Ire- 
land, on account of Advances made by the ‘l'rea- 
sury, for improving Post Roads, for building 
Gaols, for the Police, for Public Works, Em- 
ployment of the Poor, &c. .......2..eeeeeee. 

Imprest Monies, repaid by sundry Public Account. 


ants, and other Monies paid to the Public.. ... 
Money brought from the Civil List on account of 
the Clerk of the TIAMAPES 2156950 v0.6 000000 


Repayment on account of Money advanced out of 
the Consolidated Fund, in the year 1825, for 
cg US Se ne nee ee 

From the Bank of England, on account of Un- 
Claimed Dividends ......ccccsecccccsccoses 


Torats of the Public Income of the United 
Kingdom Coe SHEET HHT EHH Eee 








— ments, Allowances, : mg RECEIPT 

cnoss necerr. | "ind'mounucnertne” | deducting 

Nature of Drawbacks, &c. REPAYMENTS, &c, 

&L. s. a. £. s. d. cL. ee! 
21,009,052 10 44] 1,069,659 14 6} 19,939,392 15 10 
22,224,445 15 81) 2 951,317 7 10 |19,993,226 7 10} 
7,275,552 16 45 255,046 13 43] 7,020,506 4 O} 
5,092,078 9 54 8,363 18 5 | 5,085,714 11 0} 
2,278,412 14 73 88,055 10 93} 2,190,357 5 10 
63,842 11 7} - - - 63,842 11 73 
72,254 14 11 = - - 72,254 14 11 
317,027 0 7 - - - 317,037 0 7 
9172 11 7 - * a 9,172 11 7 
65,995 14 03 - - 3 65 3,995 14 Oh 
9,896 8 0O - - - 9,896 8 0 
58,417,729 7 23) 3,652,343 3 11 154,765,586 3 5 
60,000 0 O} - - « 60,000 0 0 
272.877 0 10 - - - 272,877 0 10 
4,245,000 0 0 or 4,245,000 0 0 
172,983 17 9H -« = 172,983 17 9} 
$78,788 13 73} - - - 378,788 13 7} 
2,500 0 O _ >» 2,500 0 0 
199,634 5 2 ._ +.» -*» 199,634 5 2 
19,158 13 8 - - - 19,158 15 8 
63,768,671 18 33] 3,652,343 3 11 60,116,328 14 4} 
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ended 5th Janu 
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BALANCES out of the Income, in its Pn De piri am pea Gross Receipt 
outstanding 5th Jan. 182%.| Progressto the Exchequer. ene on Sth January, 1828. INCOME, was collected. 
Zé. s. d. x Sd. ts s. a. SF. én a: La $ Giitteites de 
90,519,778 11 74 2,225,620 1 6}/17,894,405 4 1 399,753 6 03120,519,778 11 "2 7 110} 
20,995,324 11 84 1,513,780 17 1$ 18,458,707 4 74] 1,042,836 9 111/20,995,324 11 83) 511 3 
7,298,894 17 0 | 191,557 14 11j| 6,811,296 8 0] 296,110 14 03] 7,298,894 17 0| 212 8 
5,186,874 14 103} 315,850 1 731 4,768,273 6 3 | 102,751 6 113] 5,186,874 14 10}] 516 6} 
2,384,138 6 1| 742,404 8 511 1,463,000 0 O| 178,733 17 7] 2,384,138 6 1 {30 8 11 
66,960 4 103 1,447 9 9 62,409 9 103 3403: 5 S$ 66,960 4 103 3 5 4 
72,631 12 11 9765 2 6 62,689 0 0 177 10 5 72,631 12 11 {13 10 3% 
341,803 14 93) 264,846 11 9} - - - 76,957 3 O 341,803 14 93 14 3 8} 
12,973 1 93 3,214 2 10 4,975 7 11 4,785 11 03 12,975 1 93113 4 8% 
65,995 14 Off - - - 65,995 14 OF - = -@ 65,995 14 01} — 
9,895 8 0 ~ - - 9,896 8 O - - - 9,896 8 0 _ 
56,955,271 17 89] 5,268,486 10 62/49,581,576 2 93) 2,105,209 4 4§156,955,271 17 83} 6 15 9F 
60,000 0 0 - - - 60,000 0 O - - - 60,000 90 0 _-: 
272,877 0 10 - - - 272,877 0 10 as e a 272,877 0 10 — 
4,245,000 O O . - 4,245,000 0 O - - - 4,245,000 0 0 joes 
172,983 17 93) - - . 172,983 17 9} - - “i 172,983 17 9} pon 
378,788 13 74 - - - $78,788 15 74 - . - 378,788 15 7} — 
2,500 0 0 “ - . 2,500 0 0 - = o 2,500 0 0 = 
199,634 5 2 - : - 199,654 5 2 - - - 199,634 5 2 —_ 
19,158 13 8 - - ° 19,158 15 8 - ° - 19,158 13 8 -- 
62,306,214 8 93] 5,268,486 10 62/54,932,518 13 10 | 2,105,209 4 4% 62,306,214 8 93) — 
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No. 11.—An Account of the OrpiInany ReEveNveEs and ExtTRAORDINARY 
the Year ended 





Repayments, Allowances, NETT RECEIPT 
© OF PREVENT sine rani a Discounts, Drawbacks within the Year, after 
HEADS OF REVENUE. GROSS RECEIPT. and Bountics of the deducting 
Nature of Drawbacks. REPAYMENTS, &c. 











Ordinarp Weenies. e. s. ad. £. s. d. S<, s. d. 





Customs Oo ccccccccccccccssceree ccecccccss 00f19,003,9°4 14 O8 1,041,100 5 5 117,962,894 8 7 
EXCIS0 2. 00cecesccccccccccccccccesecscceses[ 20,447,775 18 1 | 2,908,765 3 93/18,239,010 14 33 | 
MMINCE eeinee obs Ss ekasscceeaseses ss accsset 6009008 12 8 244,149 15 6 | 6,549,748 17 2 
Taxes, under the Management of tie Commissioners 

IREAMEDE vie ndincine sis sis iabises<is0sseceseccen] D9T0TS. 9 53 8,363 18 5 | 5,085,714 11 Of 
PD as cncsenscdcccnocscccscecers sess] 2,062,179 15 8} 69,750 8 73] 1,952,449 7 Of 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the : 

Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Pour Shil- 

lings in the Pound on Pensions .............. 63,842 11 73 - - - 63,842 11 73 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars .... 72,954 14 11. - - - 72,254 14 11 
SE Bic ciicebiverccecnéesasscesss] S108 0 7 “ 2 = 317,027 0 7 | 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue.. on72 14 7 = 3 . Oteat iT 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ........ 65,995 14 OM - : 5 65,995 14 OL 

Totats of Orcinary Revenues ........6.{53,928,220 2 8 | 3,572,109 11 93150,356,110 10 103 
Oiher Wesorrees. 

Money received trom the Est India Company on 

Account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 

Majesiy’s Forces serving in the Hast Indies, per 

oo op EE ee rer ee ier ei 60,000 0 0 - - - 60,c000 O O 
From the Commissioners for the Issue of Excheques 

Bills, per Act 57 Geo, 3, ¢, 34, for the Employ. 

EN MIRNC MDOT Ra cGks esckecnwscdccoesssieet Bi2,077 0 20 : - 272,877 0 10 
Money received from the ‘Trustees of Naval and 

EONS EARRING 55x. esis sw secs ssw sss 50.06 4,245,000 0 0 - 4945,000 0 0 
Imprest Monies repatd by sundry Public Account- 

ants, and olher Monies paid to the Public ...... 65,120 17 23 - - - 365,120 17 “24 


Money brought from the Civil List on account of 
the Clerk of the Hanaper.......c0ccc..eccens 2,500 0 ( 
Repaymeat on Account of Hioney advance out of 
the Consviidated Pund i. the year 1825, for Silver 
Cc ckie si tbbeeneherstess> <navsesgg 199684 5° 2 - - - 199,634 5 2 
Froim the Bank of England on Account of Unclaimed 


2,500 0 0 


19,158 15 & - - - 19,158 13 8 
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Resources constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Grear Britain, for 
5th January, 1828. 

















TOTAL INCOME, Charge of Collection and - = A are 7 P 4 . i . Rate per cent 
including other Paymenis — age i a for which the 
BALANCES out of the Income, in its NeeIAT sr eager oe a ors Gross Receipt 
outstanding 5th Jan. 1827.| Progressto the Exchequer. EXCHEQUER. on Sth January, 1628. INCOME. was collected. 

£. s. he L ood, £: és od: £. s. ad. ki $dhs eed 
18,495,609 O 33] 1,751,661 17 33/16,591,859 4° 5 352,108 1 73118,495,609 0 3316 2 O 
19,145,179 13 83] 1,176,184 2 1 116,969,565 12 23 999,499 19 53)19,145,179 13 8) 417 8F 
6,817,106 16 13 157,974 1 73) 6,575,140 15 0 283,993 19 54] 6,817,106 16 14) 2 6 6 
5,186,874 14 103} 515,850 1 74) 4,768,273 6 35 102,751 6 143) 5,186,874 14 103] 5 16 6% 
2,138,829 15 43) 625,595 11 13] 1,385,000 0 0 198,234 4 3 | 2,138,829 15 43/2817 23 

66,960 4 103 1,447 9 9 62,409 9 103 3,103" 5-3 66,960 4103) 2 5 4 

72,631 12 11 9765 2 6 62,689 O 0 177 10 5 72,631 12 11 }13 10 3} 

341,603 14 93] 264,846 11 93 - - - 76,057 3 O} 341,803 14 93]14 3 8$ 

12,973 1 93 3,214 2 10 1,973 7 11 1785 11 03 12,973 1 9313 4 9 
65,995 14 0} - - - 65,995 14 OF - - - 65,995 14 0} _ 
52,343,964 8 93] 4,306,559 O 74)46,085,586 6 8] 1,951,530 1 6 [52,543,964 8 9976 1 13 
60,000 0 O . - ie 60,000 O 0 + : 60,000 0 O _ 
272,877 O 10 - - = 272,877 0 10 . - - 272,877 0 10 _ 

4,245,000 0 0 ” ° - 1,245,000 O 0 - - - 4,245,000 0 O — 
365,120 17 23 “ - - 365,120 17 23 ~ . - 365,120 17 2} — 
2,900 0 0 - - - 2,500 0 0 - - - 2,500 0 0O — 
199,634 5 2 - - i 199,634 5 2 “ és ‘ 199,634 5 2 az 
19,158 15 8 - - - 19,158 15 8 - - - 19,158 15 8 _ 
57,508,255 5 8 | 4,506,559 0 731,250,177 5 63 1,951,589 1 6 57,508,255 5 8 —— 
































GEO, Ry DAWSON, 








FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 











No. I]. —An Accoun: of the 


Orpinary Revenves and ExTRAORDINARY 


ended &th 










HEADS OF REVENUE, 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


Discounts, &C. 


Repayments, Drawbacks, 


NETT RECEIPT 


within the Year, after 
deducting 
REPAYMENTS, &c. 


















Ordinary Rekene. 


Customs 


Excise COSCO Doe oe eH EEE Ee eE HEBER EE EEHE OE OS 


PPeteeeeseesesereseseseresesesee esses 


Stamps CHOC CESSES OHSS EHT eH OEE HSH EHEHH HH Oe 
Post OffiC80 2. scccccvccccccccccccvccccsvcecs 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 

Fees, and Hospital Fees ....0.eesseeereeeeee 


Torats of Ordinary Revenues .....+++- 


Other Resources. 


From the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
on Account of Advances made by the Treasury 
for completing the North Square of the said Col- 
lege, per Act 54 Geo. 3, ©. 67 2. cc cccccccccces 

From the Board of Health, on Account of Advances 
for preventing Contagion, per Act 58 Geo. 3, 
c. 47 eC CHOCO HE EEE DEE EE ee eeeese 

(On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
sury for improving Post Roads in Ireland, 
under Act 45 Geo. 3, €.45....0eeeeeee 

On Account of Advances made by the Trea-| 
sury for building Gaols, under Act 50 Geo, | 
3, C103 .. coccccerecccsccccccseces 

On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
sury, for Police in proclaimed Districts, 
under Acts 54 Geo. 3, c. 151 and 180, 
pha S Geo: $C. 108... cscccceccecvce 


ereeee 


and others: 








On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
sury for Public Works and Employment, 
of the Poor, under Acts 57 Geo, 3, c. 34, 
& 124, and 3 Geo, 4, c. 112, and 3 Geo, 4,| 


OL REE SRS eae er ee 


Repayment on Account of Advances made for Re-| 
muneration to Commissioners of Tithes, per Act 
Pee Ee Eras. Gpaw sous wes oseieeesweowne 

Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account-' 


ants, and other Monies paid to the Public ......| 


From several County Treasurers, 
















# eee é£) s. d. Ep s. de 
2,005,057 16 33] 28,559 9 13] 1,976,498 7 22 
1,776,667 17 74 22,452 4 Of 1,754,215 13 6: 
481,654 3 8% 10,896 16 103} 470,757 6 10} 
216,232 18 11 18,525 2 13] 197,907 16 93 
9,896 8 0 - - - 9,896 8 0 
4,489,509 4 63) 80,233 12 13] 4,409,275 12 5 
1,107 15 10 = - - 1,107 13 10 
867 19 SI} += = 867 19 3} 
6,549 5 11} - - - 6,549 5 11} 
97,693 5 61] - © - 27,623 5 64 
105,752 6 O - - - 105,752 6 O 
29,788 4 OR} - - = 29,088 4 9} 
1,295 2 5 a 1,295 2 5 
15,667 16 5 - - > 13,667 16 5 
93/ 80,233 12 13} 4,595,927 6 74 


Torats of the Pablic Income of Ireland ..| 4,676,160 18 




















_ 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
6th March, 1828, 
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CLASS 


I—PUBLIC INCOME. 


[vii 








Resources, constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Inezanp, for the Year 


January, 1828. 





TOTAL INCOME 
including 
BALANCES 

outstanding 5th Jan. 1827. 


Charges of Collection, and 
other Payments 

out of the Income, in its 

Progress to theExchequer. 


PAYMENTS 
into the 


EXCHEQUER. 


BALANCES and BILLS 
outstanding 
on 5th January, 1828. 


TOTAL DISCHARGE 
of the 
INCOME, 








Rate per cent 
for which the 
Gross Receipt 
was Collected, 











ne He 2 SE PS! #800 ee eds ff «6 @&|S & d. 
2,024,169 11 44} 473,958 4 3 | 1,502,566 2 8 47,645 4 52] 2,024,169 11 42/16 10 Of 
1,850,144 17 11$| 337,596 15 Og 1,469,141 12 5} 43,406 10 6 | 1,850,144 17 119/13 7 6} 
481,788 0 103, 33,585 13 33) 436,085 13 0} 12,118 14 7 | 481,788 0 103/ 6 19 53 
245,308 10 $4) 116,808 17 72,000 0 O| 50,499 13 43] 245,308 10 83/4511 2 

9896 8 0] - - = oan @ O] «= « « 9896 8 Oo| — 
4,611,307 8 i1 961,947 9 113) 3,495,689 16 1 153,670 2 10; 4,611,307 8 11 15 12 14 

14071310) - - - 11071310] - - - 1,107 1310] = 

s6719 33) - - ~« g67 19 sy} - eC 867 19 33] = 

6,549 511} = + - 6,549 5144] - - - 6,549 51143}, — 
27,623 5 64 - - - 27,623 5 6} - - - 27,623 5 63) — 
103,752 6 O| - = - 105,752 6 0 . 4 105,752 6 O| — 
v9,788 4 9] - = - 29,788 4 93) - = - 29,788 4 93] — 

14995 2 5| » » - 14,295 2 5] .« « = 1995 25}, — 
13,667 16 5| - « - 1366716 5] - = - 13,667 16 5| — 
4,797,959 3 43| 961,947 9 113] 3,682,341 10 33| 153,670 2 10§] 4,797,959 3 13] — 

















GEO, R. DAWSON. 
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viii] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: a 


No. L—Awn Accounr of the TOTAL INCOME of the Revenue of Great Bri- 
Repayments, Allowances, Discounts, Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature 
DITURE of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Sums ap- 


FLO RT TOT 





. . NETY RECEIPT 
HEADS OF REVENUE. as stated in Account of —_— 
Public Income. 





ORDINARY REVENUES. , an f. «d. 


wy 


Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1827 .........- - - - 2,189,885 14 
Customs ....cccceccccccsovecccccevcccccccecscecccess oe [19,939,392 15 10 
Sere err rere ke. 
BEAMS ovcnscevc ccc cc css ee cccceceecs coccee cecscocccs| 7,020,006 4 O} 


ERPS isbn os 0e 55s 000006005 oe sere esccccsscs corereccces| 9,083,714 11 05 
Post Offive 2... cccccccccccceccccvcccccs eocccscccsccccces 25190,307 3 10 
One Shilling and Sixpenny Duty on Pensions and Salaries, and 

Four Shillings in the Pound on Pensions.........0..e000.- 65,842 11 74 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars ........0+e0eee- 72,254 14 114 
Crown Tangs ...<....0:06<005e0s0-06 -esee ea wesmicaeniowas ewan cnvaues OO). @ 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue............ 9,172 11 7 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices.............0eee0e- 65,99. 914 OF 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury Fees, and Hospi- 

tal Fees POOP COE SEH HATO ET OHHH ETE EH HEE EH OD ES OO EE OS 9,896 8 0 





54,765,386 3 33 





; ; 56,955,271 17 83 
Deduct Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1828.... . - - 2,105,209 4 4 








Torat Ordinary Revenues...... . ~ - 54,850,062 13 4} 
OTHER RESOURCES. 


Money received from the East India Company, on account of 
Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Majesty’s Forces serving in 
the East Indies, per Act oe oe & ae eee ‘ 60,000 0 0O 

From the Commissioners for the issue of Exchequer Bills, per hie t 
57 Geo, 3, c. 34, for the employment of the Poor .........-| 272,877 0 10 

Money received from the Trustces of Naval and Military Pensions} 4,245,000 0 0 

Money received in Ireland on account of Advances from the Con 


solidated Fund, under various Acts for Public Improvement ..} 172,983 17 93 
Imprest and other Monies paid into the Exchequer .........+e+) 378,788 15 74 
Money brought from the Civil List, on account of the Clerk of 

the Hanaper 2... 02000cc0. ccccee I 2,500 0 O 
Repayment on account of Money advanced out of the Consolidated 

Fund, in the year 1825, for Silver Coinage .......+.- coos 199,634 5 2 
From the Bank of England, on account of Une Jaimed Divide nds.. 19,158 13 8 








——$§} 3,550,942 11 0 





60,201,005 4 42 


= 








Balances in the hands of Receivers, &c, on Sth January 1827.6 ..cececeecsececeee| 2,189,885 14 











Ditto on 5th January 1823... e.ceccccevcceese| 2,105,209 4 4 

Balances less in 1828 than in 1827... o.00cccccccccccccccsces soccsecsccccccetes 84,676 10 03 
Surplus Income paid into Excheqner over Expenditure thereout .......+eeeeeeee! 1,152,226 14 Qf 
Actual Excess of Income over Expenditure ...6...0+ec0e0) 1,047,550 4 2% 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
6th March, 1828, 











CLASS IL.--PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. [ix 


varn and Trenanp, in the Year ended 5th January 1828, after deducting the 
of Drawbacks; together with an Account of the PUBLIC EXPEN- 


plied to the Reduction of the National Debt within the same Period. 





EXPENDITURE. omens omen 








PAYMENTS OUT OF THE INCOME 


in its progress to the Exchequer : £s s. ds okie Sande 


Charges of Collection .......cccccccccceccccescveccs aees 3,966,456 13 5F 
EE IE cn ninks HiRes ii naawdspies cecdininscioseed See 1; 





Toran Payments out of the Income, prior to the 
Payments into the Exchequer .. 2... -se0ee 0% - " - 5,268,486 10 63 


PAYMENTS OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER: 
Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 
four Quarters to 10th October 1847, exclusive of 5,704,700/ 
13s. 10d. issued to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
PI as siete aia tai nkiedsonks pienso dkeeecns senses 
Tnterest on Exchequer Bills .. ..cccccecccccssocccoecscseces 875,246 1 


~~ 
=) 


© 
oy) 


28,939,847 19 3 





Issued to the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 
PUN GWE ss ticccsiiizs davensencrsshecsnesbssueses eee 8 


Ditto - - - Bank of England, per Act 4 Geo, 4, ¢.22 .,..2.) 985,740 0 0 





2,800,000 0 0 


CRG « siseiessickeisinisse tiresome spore eS 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament on Consolidated Fund, 

four Quarters to 10th October 1897 .....6.- Perr ee ee eT 365,908 15 13 
UMATICR ANG: ATIOWANCES 6 6:6-0 0:3 so seiele es asco oa c@walsdsemneenes 80,896 1 5} 
PMU THE, cédivitiaiesrstiiimennnnnnea M.S 
De iusick neces Sean 


BA OUAWIS fig siasacsseire alee Rarseeo'e 6 sGiW a oly sO Nees eaels 2,956 15 8 
MOH MANOS, cdcsicvc cess Scie oo sG oN asisars ART ORS New ere eee Oa 
DiMGr se. REAM nc cdoees o ewe Abies ceeeereseees cet, SCmee ae Oo 





2,218,218 7 9 
For the purchase of the Duke of Athol’s Tuterest in the Pubtic 





FREVENGEN OF Ihe AMG OL MIN coc des es eeeseWice ee eee ee 154,200 O O 

'Yowards rebuilding London Bridge, per Act 7 Geo. 4, ¢.40....{ 120,000 0 0 
254,200 0 O 

DS CEEOL, PEC TTT OT TET T PEER TTT TT ETT Of ae ae 


682 
727 + O 
4 


INV: sd:0e 0:01) 0'5i0<is vic 066 W600 S5 65ibs OC OSD RSS RSS HneOs O5Ies 6,414, 
MPAINGNGE. Osd6ciioa ia eaedy Ja WaloneReseia badasinesGce ase AsUeaguon, 0° O 
Winsce MAAGD UE pease Sues oe iaalanic eehio nae MdSE See van eFUUO eID OVO 





19,069,060 11 


~ 
oe 


Lottery Prizes ...cccccccccccuccccccccccccccceccceccres 193,044 0 
Bank of England, for Discount and Management in the Funding 
8,000,000. Exchequer Bills... ccc cer ceese cc eesseccces 
By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills, per Act 
3 Gea. 4, c. 86, for the Employment of the Poor......6+0++- 531,900 0 O 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fand in Ireland, for Public 


WOPICS ccc bid seb eda bwiaiens aes Seba ween eeecewerninewe 


437,753 19 9 








1,218,965 1 0 





TOTAD 6 és.cc vedss seselae es [29,000,000 40" a 
© 


Surplus of Income paid into Exchequer, over Expenditure issued thereout ., | 1,152,226 14 2 





60,201,005 4 42 











GEO. R. DAWSON. 





No. II.—An Account of the Nett PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of 
the Expenditure thereout, defrayed by the several Revenue Depart- 
exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





INCOME, 


Applicable to the 
Consolidated Fund. 


Applicable to other 
Public Services. 


Income paid into 
the Exchequer, 








Customs ....cc.cccceecerees 
EXCISC  ....see0e0. 
Stamps ...secceee eee 
Taxes under the management of the Comsais- 
sioners of Taxes, including Arrears of Pro- 
perty Tax ........ posspssebecs gash boubphaanwseoes 
Post Office.....ccccccesee sabeaibesbnesnones 
One Shilling and Sixpence Duty on Pendens 
and Salaries; and Four Shillings in the 
Pound on Pensions ............+ wbekeekeaaee 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Re- 
DURINEE | socenbubsnnahneobasecs aeaassbesbiinn sdse0e 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices, ooeee 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Trea- 
sury Fees, and Hospital Fees in Ireland... 


Se eeeeereeters 


SOPCOOR EHLERS EEE EDT SEE EES EEE Ee 


Tora Ordinary Revenue.......00+.. 


Mint repayments on account of Silver Coin... 

Brought from Civil List, on account of the 
Clerk of the Hanaper  ........ssevereseeserees 

Imprest and other Monies paid into the Ex- 
chequer .. sescece 

By the East India Company, « on account of 
“retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Majesty’s 
Forces serving in India, os Act 4 Geo, 4, 
Cc. 71. + eeeeeeeerrerecece aoe 

By the Trustees of Naval ‘and Military Pen. 
WEE, MEAS: sy shscntnshodsccoanendsbv ance 

Money paid by the Bank of England, on ac- 
count of Unclaimed Dividends, &c.. 

By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer 
Bills for Public Works.......... isbinnsenovacs 

Money repaid in Ireland, on account of ad- 
vances from the Consolidated Fund, under 
various Acts for Public Improvements,..,... 


118,438,707 4 72 


se s. d. 
15,255,612 0 8 


6,811,226 8 0 


4,768,275 
1,465,000 


aos) 
je) 


62,409 9 103 
62,689 0 0 


4,973 7 11 
65,995 14 O} 


9,896 8 0 


as ge. a. 
2,638,793 3 5 


Sf. i ad 


17,894,405 4 1 
18,438,707 4 74 
6,811,226 8 0 


4,768,273 6 3 
1,463,000 0 O 


62,409 9 103 


62,689 0 OU 


4,975 7 11 


65,995 14 04 


9,896 8 O 





199,634 5 2 


2,500 0 O 


wt 
to 


372,829 


172,985 17 


0 


5,959 8 44 


60,000 0 0 


4,245,000 0 O 


19,158 15 8 


272,877 0 10 


199,634 5 


49,581,576 2 94 


2,500 0 


378,788 13 73 


60,000 0 0 


4,245,000 0 O 


19,158 13 8 


272,877 0 10 


172,983 17 93 











47,690,730 7 64 


7,241,788 6 3h 





54,932,518 13 16 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
20th February, 1828, 
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CLASS I—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. [xi 


Great Britarn and Irnrranp, in the Year ended 5th January, 1828, after abating 
ments, and of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same period, 


of Funded Debt, or for paying off Unfunded Debt. 





EXPENDITURE. 


Nett Expenditure. 








Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 
four quarters to "40th October 1827, exclusive of 5,704, 7061. 
13s. 10d. issued to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt......ceccccccccccccscccccssccecesescevecscccscccecvecesees 

Interest on Exchequer Bills ....ccccccesccseevece steccceecccsancees sees 


Issued to the Trustees of Naval and Military ae 
per Act 3 Geo. 4, c. 51.... 
Ditto - - BankofEngland- - - - 4 Geo, 4, c. 22.0... 


Civil List, four quarters to Sth January 1828 c.csscscececsenseveves 


Pensions charged by Act of Parliament, 


on Consolidated Fund, four quarters to 10th Oct, 1827 ......... 
Salaries and Allowances - - - DUD escccesassseniess 
Courts of Justice - - - - Ditto ..000 ssccccreees 
Mint = © = = — == DIMLO crac esceeseveenees 
Bounties ~ - - - - DUO scsisscasucceavecs 
Miscellaneous - - - - DUNO csissecerstesevads 

Ditto - Ireland - - - DING a ssnincscsceaseaen 


For the Purchase of the Duke of Athol’s Interests in the Public 
Revenues of the Isle of Man ....-2...+. binebbdeatacseckeesescswsencees 


Advanced towards rebuilding London a per Act 7 Geo. 4, 


WIAD” weseavasecestubs socaneenactoccacsesueescciedese tush sseecvueseoevees 
ATMY® ccvicevoveseccscsccsesescsecesees Ganeeceas Soba neuseseesscwontaesoestes 
EWOVY, - Savabaneeusssnsdecesesnevesesteue setssenenececa:sadcensanessoavexsesades 
(Ug 0 eRe reT eo TET PTCCEY ECO ECCT CERT RCL CCE CTR Ee CET reer TTT 


AIAOURSMINOONIG 525 cis sc bide saw chbe Vb ¢decunedenerase deed eeNEsebeecerseecesia’ 


TOTAL cisvsccecesates 


MOURN Y ISEB eesasacsciscesbeiesoosscoesdansdecsesvesseecesensstesuessas 
Bank of England, for Discount and Management i in the "Funding 
8,000,0002. Exchequer Bills .......ceeese « seesseeeeseeeeroes eer cecece 
By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills, per Act 
3 Geo, 4, c. 86, for the Employment of the Poor ......... 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public 
WOFTKkS, corcccccscccevccsesencceseceseces eee evcccnceescccccesccsscenesecenes 


mo Gs 5 





27,365,601 7 0 
873,246 12 3 
| 2,214,260 0 0 
585,740 0 0 





1,057,000 0 0 


365,908 15 13 


60,896 1 5} 
148,047 8 73 
14,750 0 0 


2,956 13 8 
245,459 9 11 


303,199 19 0 


134,200 0 0 


120,000 0 0 


28,239,847 19 


it) 


2,800,000 0 0 


2,472,418 7 9 





7,876,682 8 2} 
6,414,727 4 0 
1,914,403 0 0 


9,863,247 19 5 





195,044 0 0 
$6,267 1 3 
551,900 0 0 


437,753 19 9 





19,069,060 11 7} 





52,581,272 18 72 





Tota Pee CI 


Surplus of Income over Expenditure thereout Serevereneceteteereereeren, oaneeeeeneeeree 


GEO. R. DAWSON. 





989,653 19 9 
53,800,291 19 72 
1,132,226 14 of 








54,932,518 13 10 


| 








FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. IlJ.—An Account of the Banance of PUBLIC MONEY remaining in the 
to the Funpep or Unrunprep Dest, in the Year ended Sth January, 


or paying off the Unfunded Debt, within the same period; and 





Balances in the Exchequer on 5th January 1827 ......ccsceeceeceevee sccecees se esacewereoeecs 


Contributions towards funding 8,000,000/, of Exchequer Bills ..,.... 


MONEY RAISED 


In the Year ended 5th January 1828, by the creation of 


Unfunded Debt: 








£. se a. 

Exchequer Bills issued per Act 7 Geo. 4, ©. 50....seceseeers sesso] 4,353,200 O O 
Ditto - - - Ga Te a, - Peer Gievseestenes 10,000,000 0 0O 

Ditto - . © TRE = —~ Cini snncer eee © © 

Ditto raised on the credit of Sugar Duties, &c. 7 & 8 Geo.4, c.7.| 5,000,000 0 0 

Ditto Puor Bills = - - = = - 3 Geo. 4. c, 86} 551,900 0 0 

Ditto Church Bills - - 58 Geo. 3, c. 45, & 5 Geo. 4,¢.103) 182,300 0 0 
TOTAL wercoesecseeee eeeeeeececcerces eoeceerescscescoeccsces 


Surplus of Iucome over Expenditure thereout ...sc0-ssseressesesscnesveetensenecesessessencs 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
20th February, 1828, 





L£. s. d. 
5,119,555 3 9} 


168,878 5 0 


31,184,900 0 0 





36,473,333 § 9} 


1,132,296 14 2 








37,605,560 2 113 




















CLASS HlL—PUBLIC EXPENDITUR 


E. 


[xiii 


Excurquer on the 5th January, 1827; the amount of Money raised by aditidons 
1828; the Money applied towards the Redemption of the Funded, 


the Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th January, 1828. 





APPLIED BY 


The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 


in the Redemption of Funded Debt. 





5,704,706 13 10 





£. s. d. 

Sinking Fund, Unredeemed Funded Debt.....sesssccsesseeeeees-areee] 5,000,000 0 0 

Interest en Redeemed - =  ~ DittO...cssececeeses sovcessesccoccecs «| 704,706 13 10 
UNFUNDED DEBT. 

Issued to the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills, to pay off Unfanded Debt... . cecceeserees 


ere eeeeeerereeterosenees 


Balances in the Exchequer at Sth January 1828 ..eseccercereeesecene 


27,672,100 0 oO 





33,376,806 13 10 
4,298,753 9 13 











37,605,560 2 113 








N. B.—-The Sum of £.5,704,706 13s. 10d. applied by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the purposes of the Sinking Fund, was disposed of as follows ; viz. 


Pee eereeeeteersesesions 


By Purchase of Stock ......... deesansen devieee seoccccecscoeeereree 


By cancelling Exchequer Bills issued to pay £.4 per cent Dissentients .o....cereseeeeees 
By Intereston Exchequer Bills charged on Sinking Fund ....sccccecsecscerecescsenevees 


By Life Annuities .......ccccccscreccerssvces cocverereccccreenstecocsercccccnseneccececscsoscesoes 


By fractional differences on the conversions f Trish Stock into British Currency, per 


6 G00.4 6579 5 scisaveveces sie wtebteewinwesvessaneeeesee Sisasetsdwevesinsecaneee sta 


GEO, R. DAIVSON. 


t 


2,759 0 4 


590,447 4 9 

















xiv] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


sn I.—An Account of the Income of the CONSOLIDATED FUND arising in the 
1828; and also of the Actual Payments on account 





LL &. d. 


The Total Income applicable to the Consolidated Fund  .,.,sessesersessrerserseerersceese/47,690,730 7 6} 





47,690,730 7 6} 











Whitehall, ‘Treasury Chambers, 20th February, 1828. 





No. IJ.—An Account of the Money applicable to the Payment of the Cuanrce of the 
1828, and of the several Cuarces which have become due thereon, 
charged upon the said Fund, at the commence- 





as e: id. 


Income arising in Great Britain ........cccscessssccssercscesscoseseccevectsssseccescsesessevesseee| 44,008,388 17 3 


LL. s- dad. 

Income arising in Ireland .......c...0005 coe esswes 3,682,341 10 33 
Add the Sum paid out of the Gonsutidehe a Fund i in n ireland, 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th January 

BUD? sestceas biketerene SEnShenbesesUeceusessseereeessesponceseeeees|| CaUseas 10 9a 





3,928,759 0 7} 
Deduct the Sam paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, towards the Supplies, in ED a 
the Quarter ended 5th day of January 
BBG ccsccnbsescrssesenscccess eeesceens coonp 252,759 3 4 


3 
4 





959,759 3 4% 








3,675,999 17 93 


Total Snm applicable to the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Year ended 5th 


day of January 1828 .........c.cceccosecsoosees Sous ssseives opontebwonecenvaresusiecvesesesst 47,684,588 14 53% 
Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the Payment of the —" yn 5th day of 
January 1828 .y...cceccerectoorseveees socevcecccccccseveccscccsccevasecseses cocccsecsesceoves coef 6,617,800 17 102 





54,302,189 12 44 











Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 20th February, 1828, 




















CLASS I—CONSOLIDATED FUND. [xv 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and IrELanp, in the Year ended 5th January, 
of the ConsoLipatEp Funp within the same period. 





HEADS OF PAYMENT. 





Ba OP Se de 


Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 


4 Quarters to 10th Oc tober, DOCU cescvegersseoesnossets svescsscscescnscescccescesstocsseosees{Ij00 1,000 O 10 
Interest on Exchequer bills issued upon the credit ‘of the Consolidated BUNG Sos ssscccecs 71,060 7 4 
‘Trustees for Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 3 Geo. 4, ©. 51. ...scccesecserceseeeses| 2,214,260 0 O 
Bank of England - - - - per Act 4 Geo. 4, €.22......cccccccrsccseseee| 989,740 0 O 
Civil List, 4 Quarters Lo 5th January 1828  ....cccescsecee oseresesereceeeeceeees seceose| 1,007,000 OF 10 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, 4 Quarters to 

1Oth October; 1680 ..ccccscsscccccces Sedat vasdausetasisasccorsile seaeveseccccceeseenscesceseesee] 369,908 15 12 
Salaries and Allowances - - - - - do. - “ - 80,896 1 52 
Officers of Courts of Justice - - - - do. - - - -| 148,047 8 72 
Expenses of the Mint - - - - - . do. - -) - 14,750 0 O 
Bounties” - - - - - - - - do. - Ps - a 9.956 13 °S 
Miscellaneous - - ° - - - do. - “ es -| 499,659 9 11 

Do. - - - Sede - - - - do. “ - -| 303,199 18 112 
Adyances out of the Consolidated Fand in Ire basi, for Public Wiehe scssceuscatsescscsl -MOntroe aoe oe 


38,852,540 15 724 
Supp us of the CONSOLIDATED FUND wesssecoreonssecesseeseere-| 8,838,189 11 103 











47,690,750 7 6} 








GEO, R. DAIVSON. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND of the United Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 
in the same year, including the Amount of Excnequer Bits 
ment and at the termmation of the Year. 





HEADS OF CHARGE. 





7 & be 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, - 

4 Quarters to 5th January, 1828...+...c0.eeseseeenees + seeeeesenees(303071,054 16 4} 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated F el sstadseee 72,510 2 14 
Trustees for Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 3 Geo, 4, C. 51.....cccssecscesesevsses] 25214,860 0 O 
Bank of England - - - a - 4 Geo. 4, c ., 29... seheesnetescaseceasecl, . COORESU O° CO 

Civil List, 4 Quarters to Sth Fanaaryy 1828 ..0.0-cccesecscscscseesceess sduvsaeacs sssceeres| 1,057,000" OO 
tere obarged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, 4 Quarters to 

5th January, RODD aetias svc bescskevacUseenessssdiueeinetesseceseseseveesvavetseseasebeasvecce 373,018 15 48 
Salaries and Allowances ~ - - - - do. - a eS a 83,497 15 10 
Officers of Courts of Justice - - “ e - do. - - = -}| 147 791 3 72 
Expenses of the Mint - - - - - - do. - - - a tk noo” 0 0 
Bounties - - - - - - - - do. - . ~ - 2,956 13 8 
Misceiianeous - - - - - - - do. - - « -| 473,966 5 2 

Do. - - Ireland - - - - do. - - - - 305,245 6 62 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in ss Toicliond for Public Works ......ccccscscsseal 437,703 19 9 





38,839,544 18 52 
Exchequer Bills issued to make good the charge of the Consolidated Fund, to 5th 


January, 1827 Ure USUI IT errririi ir it yt Merrie rer irri rier irrri titi irirrii iii iy iit iri i yy) 


5,703,718 11 0} 





44,543,963 9 53 
SuRprvs Of the CONSOLIDATED FUND cescsscscsscssccecessceseees] 99798,926 2 11 








54,302,189.12 43 





GEO R. DAIPSON. 








xvi] 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


An Account of the State of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBTS of Great Briratn 
the Debt incurred by 





DEBT. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 

Debt due to the South Sea 2 3 pore 
Company : al Lo. percent 
Old South Sea Annuities a ND ,. Bexces 
New South Sea Annuities «- deo ...... 
South Sea Annuities, 1751 - do. ..... 
Debt due to the Bank of England do, ...... 
Bank Annuities, created in 1726 do. ...... 
Consolidated Aunuities - - do. ...... 
Reduced Amnuities - «= - dO. se. 


Torat at £.3 per cent ...... 


at 32 per cent ......... 
} 
PDs esevexoes 


Annuities - - 
Reduced Annuities at - 
New 4 per cent Annuilies ........0000..04 re 
Annuities crealed 1826, al 4 per cent .., 


Great Britain ...... 


In IRELAND. 


Trish Consolidated £.3 per cent Annuities 
Irish Reduced £.3 per cent Annuities ... 
£.34 per cent Debentures and Stock ... 
Reduced £.5} per cent Annuities,,.,..... 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at £.4 
PEK CONE coccseccccersereee sees eoeeesens ‘ 
New £.4 per cent Annuities...........006: 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at £.5 
PET CONE cove receereiccereesescercensseres ; 


DPGIGO scsusieasies 


Torat United Kingdom ,.. 






































2. CAPITALS 3. 
1. CAPITALS. redeemed and transferred CAPITALS 
to the Commissioners. UNREDEFR.MED. 
£. es) Ws x. Sas EE & a. 
3,662,784 6 62 - - - 3,662,784 8 6} 
4,574,870 2 7 701,000 0 0 3,873,870 2 7 
3,128,330 2 10 $74,500 O 0 2,753,830 2 10 
707.600 0 O 58,500 0 O 649,100 0 O 
14,686,800 0 O = - - 14,686,800 0 O 
1,000,000 0 0 154 1 0 999,565 19 0O 
369,138,418 13 11,893,253 15 6 [357,245,159 17 111 
133,254,182 5 6 6,366,989 3 35 {126,887,195 2 3 
530,152,985 12 103} 19,394,681 19 9 [510,758,305 15 1$ 
15,062,449 13° 9 773,438 O OO] 14,289,011 13 9 
73,373,495 19 Of} 5,854,256 16 9 | 67,519,259 2 $ 
145,696,842 11 3 137,030 2 2 145,559,812 > 7 
8,560.000 0 0 - - - 8,560,060 0 O 
772,345,773 16 10} 26,159,406 18 8 |746,686,366 18 22 
2,209,276 17 7 ii 17 10 2,209,264 19 9 
418,358 11 7 210 O 418,536 1 7 
14,395,426 5 10 898,794 17 6 | 15,494,651 8 4 
1,958,025 11 7 366,957 1°11 1,591,068 9 8 
1,615,584 12 4 - ~ - 1,615,384 12 4 
10,446,659 18 6 202, 0 3 | 10,446,454 18 3 
1,015,384 12 4 - - - 1,015,384 12 4 
32,056,496 9 9 | 1,265,971 % 6 | 30,790,595 2 3 
$04,902,270 6 73) 27,425,578 6 2% 1777,476,892 0 5} 
’ | : 














STOCK, 





Note.—-THE above Columns, 1 & 2, show the Totals of Debt of the United Kingdom, “se 
after deducting the Stock directed to be cancelled by various Acts of Parliament, 
and by redemption of Land Tax, amounting (Orce.cceecrereseeeecerserecenan eesertaeenees 





194,597,051 11 10 











te PT 











CLASS IV—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. [xvii 


and IRELAND, and of the Cuarcs thereupon at the 5th January, 1828, including 
7,500,0007. raised in 1824. 





CHARGE. 





TOTAL ANNUAL 


ae IN GREAT BRITAIN. IN IRELAND, 
CHARGE. 





£. Si di £ s. d. £7 s. de 


The Annual Sum of 5,000,000/., 
directed to be issued per 4 Geo. 
4, c. 19, towards the reduction 
of the National Debt of the United 





—— ABNER cssssirsssesnsiee 4,840,000 0 0} 160,000 0 0 
and. \ Annual Interest on Stock standing 
in the names of the Commis- 
sioners weeeeeretees Cece OSs vecescesece 809,865 0 103 44,309 18 11} 
Long Annuities - = do.....ssseree 9,193 4 8} _ 





5,659,058 5 7 204,309 18 11} 





Annual Interest on Unredeemed 
Web =. cccscssis Aasccsvavesebsns 24,350,830 7 83] 1,140,070 6 104 
Long Annnilies, expire 1860 .. 1,331,458 14 0 _ 


Due to the 











coun Life Annuilics payable at the 
s Exchequer, English ....... Riese 25,203 19 23 — 
WO, «. TEN aiseccciessee 35,476 18 7 7,038 0 9 
25,742,969 19 6] 1,147,108 7 7} 
Annual Interest on Stock transferred to the 

Commissioners for the Reduction of the 

National Debt, towards the Redemption 

of Land Tax under Schedules C. D. 1& 

DDS 25. DS GOO: By Os 12S" ccs cecec.éeseracses 9,425 18 9 _ 
Management ..... Seascuecosecsenconesesestiaees -| 277,991 19 41 796 8 13 
The Trustees of Military and Naval Pensions 

and Civil Superannuations ...... .........06 2,800,000 0 O _ 











i=) 





Totat Cuarce, including 0 34,489,446 


Fund and Pensions ,.. ...s0.ce00 24) 1,352,214 14 8},55,841,660 17 103 








———_______ 
eee Beamreree: 
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CLASS V-UNFUNDED DEBT. 


[xix 























An Account of the UNFUNDED DEBT of Great Brirarn and IrELanp, and 
of the Demands outstanding on 5th January, 1828. 
-_—— PROVIDED. UNPROVIDED. TOTAL, 
¥. s. ad. o£: s. a. ee e a 
Exchequer Bills, exclusive of £.75,200 
issued for paying off £.4 per cents, the 
payment of which is charged on the Sink- 
Ing Fund ....cccsecorsceserccseccece wisesesceee! 3,019,650 O 0 194,554,200 0 O |27,546,850 0 O 
Sums remaining unpaid, charged upon aids 
granted by Parliament .....escsseseseeveveseee| 2,467,836 17 83]. - ‘ 2,467,836 17 8} 
Advances made out of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland, towards the Supplies which are 
to be repaid to the Consolidated Fund, oul 
of the Ways and Means in Great Britain... 252,759 3 4}] - - - 252,759 3S 43 
Tota. Unfunded Debt, and Demands 
OULSLANGING seececsesecereresereeeeeres| D,790,246 1 13124,534,200 0 O [30,257,446 1 1} 
Ways and Means DOL eee eRe eeeeetareeeteheseeseres 6,085,296 9 9 —— — 
Surritus Ways and Means ........4...] 352,050 8 73 _ —_ 


Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete ihe 


Charge upon the Consolidated Fund ,..... 











6,617,800 17 103) 


6,617,800 17 103 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
20th February, 1828, 


3N2 


GEO. R. DAIVSON. 























xx] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


An Account showing how the Monres given for the SERVICE of the United 


Kingdom of Grear Brrrary and IrnrLanp, for the Year 1827, have been 


disposed ef; distinguished under their several Heads; to 5th January, 1828. 





‘anted. 


SUMS 
Paid, 








ws SUMS 
SERVICES, Voted or Gr. 
ote 
. £. 
Navy eel eerreves POORR OO Ce eee EERE DEEHD BEE THEHEREEE HSE EES SED SEEPEESEEB OED 6,125,850 
1,649,972 


ORDNANCE .cccccsccereccccecccccccccs sosccvateaneseseeercesesccecer essences 















Royal Military College ........... déeesbsbeieen ude -esieessecmesnesetaleaises 15,229 
Royal Military Asylum ..........0..2:0s0008 vette eeveereseerceees 28,046 
Civil Contingencies, for the year 1827...... seheeeeeeas boske .| 220,000 
Works and Repairs of Public Buildings .......-....++5- nabsebiawecaby 27,000 
Works executing at the Royal Harbour of George the Fourth, at} 

Kingstown (formerly Dunleary ) perewsans sane eushasacparne 7 20,000 
Ww orks for the accommodation of the two Houses of f Parl: ament,,.| 25,160 


To complete the Expense of erecting the new Courts of Justice at 


WU IMIIBIES ccc al aiaskesubaeeyssieeseeces<c¥eoposeeon sae Eiecseeueeraee 18,612 
Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of Lords and 
SPRMATIND TRG Wi oLEsbbbecpeeves'-olosenbbascsneasetas Getece-o%es Soceese 24,000 
Expense of the Houses of Lords and Commons ......... paeepnessees 16,000 
To make good the Deficiency of the Fee Fund in the Departinents 
of the Treasury, Secretaries of State, Privy Council, and Com- 
101,182 


mittee of Privy Council for Trade......... Sasesoepesicsioes Seneshesoes 
Contingent Expenses and Messengers Bills in the Departments of 
the Treasury, Secretaries of State, Privy Council, and Commit- 
tee of Privy Council for Trade .....-..0-s.seeee seseverescerevesesees 
Salaries of cerlain Officers, and the Expenses of the Court and 
Receipt of Exchequer............ss0s-cseessscscrsseccscrsceces sevens oe 
Salaries or Aliowances granted to cerlain Professors in the Uni- 
versilies of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading Courses of 


75,823 


5,700 


PRINS SoS > pub kabuboausass <sbassesscossnsssosmeanses 958 
Salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors Court, of 
their Clerks, and the Contingent Expense s of their Office ; and 
also the Expenses allendant upon tho Circuits. .ceocseeecceseee ses 
Salaries of the Officers, and the Contingent Expenses of the Office 
for the Superintendence of Aliens, and also the Supevannuations) 
or Retired Allowances to Officers formerly employed in this 
ERIS CECE LoL ra GEaakESGu esa Suphescensuscebwasssubek seuss eeases Seance 4,952 
To pay the usual Atow ances to Prolestant Dissenting Ministers 
in England, poor French Protestant Refagce C le ey, poor 
French Protestant Refugee Laity, and sondry small Cha- 
rilable and other Allowances to the Poor of t. Martin’s in the 
SEN RIME ASIMBES ks sos Giccssebu scones choose’ seveuane sen Sabaaeeact 
Expense of printing Ac ie of Parliament, an id Bills, Re ceports and 
other Papers for the lwo Houses of Parliament ...... sereseeees| 
Expense of printing under the direction of the Commies: slomers of} 
Public Records Sbbikese ee Per ee Saeeaesone sessseee ereeeeee! 7,500 
e! te iv rit 


Yo defray the probable Expense of providing Stationary, Print | 


and Binding for the several Public Departments of Governine at, | 


14,540 








5,912 


80,000 


95,990 






including the Stationary Office ...... sisworeweebneiores Ty | 
Extr aordinary Expense of the Mint, in the Gold Coinage ......... 50,000 
Loss and Expense in the Re-coinage of the trish Si dees Tokens, | 

and the Irish Copper Coin,......... pBO6S 2000 58c00 case scowes pieseoarss 20,543 
Extri aordinary Expense that may be incurred for Prose cutions, &e. | 

relating to the Coin of this Kingdom., Sa wawinerbers sew sesub | 2,000 
Ext aordinary Expense in the Deparlne m1 a the Lord Chamber-| 

Jain, for F itlings and Furniture to the two Heuses of Parliament] 19,698 


ae 
0 7 
0 0 


8,153,228 19 43 


eg 
17 O 
0 O 
0 O 
0 0 
0 O 
0 O 

0 
0 O 
0 O 
0 O 
0 Oo 
5 0 
0 0 
0 0 
7 10 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 








ik; S. 
90,791 18 


1,420,000 0 


6,996,906 13 


13,000 0 
16,454 1 
273,957 1 
15,768 7 


19,063 9 

7,290 13 
21,000 0O 
16,000 O 


69,258 8 


(2,122 0 


5,700 0 


958 5 


7,524 19 


4,932 0O 


_ 
=) 


2,687 
°6,806 
2088 O 
80,000 O 
50,000 O 


20,343 O 


wo 
=e 


COons 


94 






































CLASS VL-DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. [xxi 
SUMS SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. ; 5 | 
Voted or Granted. | Paid. 
| 
sé: an dy &. es & 
Expense of Law Charges ............ sostceces scarcacarscevercecesessacss 12,000 0 0 12,000 0 0 
To pay Bills drawn from abroad by his Majesty’ s Governors and | 
others, for the Expenses incurred under the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave I'rade; and in conformity to ceriain Orders | 
in Council for the Support of Captured Negroes, Free American 
NCIIODS OCC. a ccsescsscscenonsscesoavesceees eepavsashcsicessceb err 30,000 0 0} 12,500 O @O 
To defray ‘the Amouut of Bills drawn or ‘* be drawn from New | 
South Wales .......0..008 Te wer evachuesesnseeees 120,000 0 O 120,000 0 O 
Yo indemnify certain Proprictors of Slaves in the United States 
of America, under the ‘Treaty concluded at Ghent, and the Con- 
vention signed at St. Petersburgh and London  .......eceeeeeeeee 50,000 0 O 45,379 9 4 
The following Szexvices are directed to be paid without any 
Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 
For defraying the Cuarce of the C1ivin EsrantisHMents under- 
mentioned, for the year 1827 ; viz. 
MOP AUG MSAAMANAIANOS, <0 \ciessteessscaescsesehi ounestovessecess seats 3,040 0 0 3,040 0 O 
Of Nova Scotia .......... ereevccccecscccoccs dveeue eevccecceccees sobeesses: os 10,645 0 O 10,6445 0 O 
Of New Brunswick in America...........+. sciceteeesendecsbaseasceuiccnss 5,100 0 O 2,500 0 0 
Of the Island of Bermuda in America ........:ce0cecceeceeeeesceeeeees 4,000 0 0 5,000 0 O 
OF Prince Edward Island in America .......... Repasusest Sdesasesesens 2,840 0 0 1,300 0 O 
Of the Island of Newfoundland ..........ccceccecsovecsccsccecseeeeeeases 12,461 0 O 7,000 0 0 
Of Sierra LCONe sccccexssossessecesscacsscsuses Rcpebaasexswebabsueieaseces es 13,874 1 8 1.53f 25 0 
Of the Civil and Military Establishments of the Seltiements on 
the Gold Coast ..........ceceneeee Rtnishisawee sus censtseusnesecces seste|, 34,9008 15) 6 11,000 0 0 
Expense of the British Museum...... sab an ensuaiecedansabissosaesevsea 12,877 0 0 12,877 0 0 
Expense of Works exccuting at Port Patrick Harbour ,........... 7,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 
Expense of Works executing at Donaghadee Harbour ............ 8,000 0 0 8,000 0 0 
Expense of Buildings at the British Museum ,....:.0 12,000 0 @ 12,000 0 0 
Expense of Buildings at the Offices of the Privy y ¢ ‘nnd, ek "a 
the Committee of ‘Privy Council for Trade........... pases enances 3 26,250 0 O 18,269 3 7? 
Expense of Repairs and Works to be execuled at Windsor Castle} 100,000 0 0 100,000 0 O 
In aid of the Expense of erec sling Churches, and providing Resi- 
dences for Bishops in the West Indies ........0...00+ 8,000 0 0 os 
Expense of the Commissioners for the Har bours and “Roads ‘of 
Hlomthiand Pols head ccesscsssescc.cesecvacstssvessecessecases Oat 17,979 0 0 -- 
To make Compensation to the Commissioners appointed by several 
Acts for inquiring into the Collection of the Revenue in Ireland, 
and into certain Revenue Departments in Great Britain, for 
their assiduity, care, and pains in the execution of the Trust re 
posed in them by Parliament, “cere Rasusesoasaversecnckbewecennne 6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 
To make Compensation to the Coiuboners appointed by his 


Majesty for inquiring into the nature and extent of the Instruc- -| 
tion afforded by the several Institutions in Ireland established 

! 
for the purpose of Education, for their assiduity, cave, and pains) 








in the execution of the ‘Trust reposed in them .........c000 eeeeces 73000 0 07) 7,000 0 O 
Expense of the Establishment of the Penitentiary House at nti 

bank, from 24th of June 1827 to 24th of June 1828 ..........ee 20,000 0 0} 10,000 0 O 
Charge of Retired Allowances or Superannuations to Persons 

formerly in Public Offices or Departments, or in the Publie 

MUPVMUG” cudenewaceuecevsss006 puncpscsesavsenescecsiacgeersdncsAeeese Banees 17,200 42 6 | tie eS 
To enable his Majesty to grant Relief to 7. oulonese and Corsican | 

Emigrants, Dutch Naval Officers, S!. Domingo Sufferers, and 

others who have heretofore received Allowances from his Majesty, 

and who from Services performed or Losses sustained in the 

British Service have special claims upon his Majesty’s Justice 

ANA Ter ality. cs csssccseccsvecesscscccssssnccsacssevcsccosccsnereesseeas a 14,970 0 0 8.260 0 
Expense of the Nations Venda Seabibund Rybasiacceacaeseacts | 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
For the Support of the Institution called “ The Refuge for the; 

eR rr ey PO ee CTP CT RCE ETE CETERT COME CERT 4,000 0 O 4,000 0 0 
For the Relief of the American ‘Loyalists. Beuvsssenweseassssnves 5,200 0 0; 3,000 0 0 





Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal Lunatics... ses! 3,422 4 0! 3,422 4 0 





Xxii FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 











SUMS SUMS 
SERVICKS—continued. diese ue eeniial, Paid. 
£. s. d. £. s. d. 
For his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services .......0000...{ 53,000 0 0 46,000 0 0 
Expense attending the confining, maintaining, and employing 
Convicts at Home and at Bermuda ............. ses ccneees secseceee{ 112,746 0 O 94,600 0 0 
Salaries and Incidental Expenses of the Commissioners appointed 
on the part of his Majesty under the Treaties with Spain, Por- 
tugal and the Netherlands, for preventing the illegal Traffic in 
Slaves sessesseseeee Sneha sshauschasbsneneesessebucseaes Hiititmnw, Se 8 © _ 
Expense of the Missions ‘and Special Commissions to the New 
SONNE MT SA EION SIA as casi cence ensahes cnnvextacs che Ssvekensscestbescasts 50,000 0 0 17,025 9 11} 
Salaries of Consuls General, and Consuls, their Contingent Ex- 
penses, and Superannuation Allowances to retired Consuls,.....) 100,870 0 0 45,522 6 hf 
Expense of Emigration from the United Kingdom .......cccceseeees 20,480 0 0 20,480 0 O 
Expense of certain Colonial Services (formerly paid out of the 
Extraordinaries of the Army) ...cccsescccscocce-seccscescanscceccacs 2,442 10 0 2,442 10 0 
Expense of the Society for the Pr opagation of the Gospel i in cer- 
tain of his Majesty’s Colonies........ sssscesssseessesess Beoesesee SoS. 16,182 0 0 16,019 10 0 


Expense in the year 1827 of improv ing the Water Commmanication 
between Montreal and the Ottawa, and from the Ottawa to 
MR MMTUINEDD spear bbs nes cosnwenecehenseovnesobesbnbacnobedeseseesesesnaves se 56,000 0 0 _ 

Charge of providing Stores for the Engineer Department in New| 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, Bedding and Clothing| 
for the Convicts, Clothing and Tools for the liberated Africans! 
at Sierra Leone, and Indian Presents for Canada — ..s.eseeeeseees 49,000 0 0 49,000 0 0 


For defraying the Cuarce of the following Services in IRELAND, 
for the year1827; which are directed to be paid Nett in British 
Currency : 


Frotestant Charter Schools of Treland ..... cssseseeccesseesaseetserecs 18,500 0 O 18,500 0 0 
Association for Discountenancing Vice....ccccccsscoeccsserscsesenceece 9,000 0 0 6,668 9 $ 
Society for the Education of the Poor ......ssecceseseee.ceseeseeeeens 25,000 0 O 25,000 0 O 
Foundling Hospital ............ Sabie Us badledepechienetanepnapsansosceencos 34,000 0 0 34,000 0 O 
ONY WE BONABIET oo cores asic <sssncnwasseeasas pubs heesecesicassensesee 23,000 0 O 15,000 0 0 
PEAPOMMMINABUG FRAUEN 555. so3sccasdevereaeess<sscceveesssseueenes 6,900 0 0 6,900 0 0 
Hibernian Society for Soldiers’ Children .........0s-ccescseateecer ces 7,500 0 0 7,500 O 0O 
IEE INL iiscctintandniates <enenenesine entnesennsessoe “ 1,800 0 0 1,800 0 0 
SUMO MONIES ENDURO coo c0 cbske5éshvesackacacevesnosiesssnesesbenasissees 1,831 0 0 1,831 0 0 
Westmorland Lock Skane pase Aus ubbbeesenusdescessnnds ecevccececoeeces 3,500 0 0 3.500 0 0 
Lying-in Hospital ..... Dpabenstwannebesscauns piaehsweeusiaoosuse paeuenaeces 2,770 0 O 2,770 0 0 
Doctor Stevens’s RRR MIPEM cohincasscusacmsasssdubrabesnsbuaseanucoassecsce 1,700 0 0 1,700 0 0 
Fever Hospital, Cork Street, Dublin. Ssheeaeaneaewaes eemaeeaw ere esses 4,210 9 O 4210 0 O 
Hospital for Incurables ...............0. aoe abntees tecbusssacsse=cGescnnet 465 0 0 465 0 O 
Roman Catholic Seminary at Maynooth . suavannens aheekecnse@engneans 8.928 0 0 6,696 0 0 
Royal Cork Institution ........... ... paaeeenene pebesusesapabacacexseuaebe 1,500 0 0 1,500 0 0 
Pease MA PEP TTOANOSUIDEY Si sa chkbecsnshbaspsnsved nsnseseeassccecascncesecceces 7,000 0 0 7,000 0 O 
Rt MEARNS oo csubpostassbesinrauscnsserciees oveassiesesassn phe 300 0 0 300 0 0 
EEE G5 CMMEEIRUS TIDQNONNE ooo ssinsinasessccusesenssesssvescessesesi ens 700 0 0 700 0 O 
RMOMMOBTE Co osiescpranesnccdie <zhocenskusesss bub ebswasedepuaceestneenee 10,000 0 O 10,000 0 O 
Board of Works ........0..se008 siabeepasccoecabes Buss ebsbasnaerbowasscces 16,810 0 0 6,711 5 3 
Printing, Stationary, and other Dishoresmeuts of the Chief and 

Under Secretaries Offices and Apariments, and other Public 

Offices in Dublin Castle..........00-eeceeee Sib sowsexseeaeinoeeekoae “ 15,886 0 90 11,446 16 4 
Publishing Proclamations and other Matte ors of a Public —av.. 5,800 0 0 4,193 11 2 
aii biaslibicnis viciehiniaannebiidibnnbeinsean ie cibinnenes 3,500 0 0 — 
Criminal Presceations beuewesce aubebeuswar 35,579 0 O 33,519 0 0 
Nonconforming, Seceding rand Prote ~etant ‘Bias nting ‘Misisters . 14,360 6 0 9,865 2 11 
Salaries to Eitery OMOGLS ...5sccsscecceceees eee ieesenens seiewakooer 944 0 8 931 8 4) 
Inland Navigations.......0000:scscesses aS ikbasuewdenaeeeie poeeseeere 4,748 0 O 4,748 0 O 
Police and Watch Establishments of the Cc ity of ‘Delia. sevbaneeues 24,300 0 0 24,300 0 O 
Commissioners of Judicial sratid Se are RY ee ee ee 7,394 0 0 5510 4 3 
Record Commission ......scccccccesscecccccseccccccessees sues onceecceber 3,487 0 0 2,000 11 2 


EY SOR OU BPUDIN  ciscsnceinenadeiaceinsversnsscoinemnaetoesaaetes 20,000 0 0 17,000 0 0 











18,245,360 3 5}115,951,361 6 1 














CLASS VI—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. _ [xxiii 





SUMS SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. denibier Grentad: Paid. 





£. Ss de é£. a a. 
To enable his Majesty to provide for any additional Expense) _ 
which may arise on account of his Majesty’s Forces in Por tugal} 500,000 0 O ‘ill 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, and that the same be 
issued and applied towards paying off and discharging any 
Exchequer Bills charged on the Aids or Supplies of the years 
1826 and 1827, now remaining unpaid or anprovided for .,..../23,200,000 0 0 | 
To pay off and discharge Excheqner Bills, issued pursuant to | 
several Acts for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries, and (20,900,700 90 O 
for building additional Churches, outstanding and unprovided 


for SOOOST ERE ee OR FETE EOHODETO ERE S EH SESH EOE TE OESOESOEESH FOES EH TOSOOO EEO T ES 





593,200 0 0 | 
| 








42,538,560 3 54|36,852,061 6 1 




















. 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 
Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 














Sums Paid Estimated further 
to 5th January 1828. Payments. 
Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq. on his Salary, for additional £&- a. £: s. 4. 
trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, 
MS DWipicaek Heldse cial asec desaessdecssos-2e> ounces dostedesssacessnsasenssvess 150 0 O 50 0 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners Son issuing Exche- 
ee Bills, pursuant to Acts 57 Geo. 3, c. 34 & 124, and 
3 Geo: 4, 6. 86 .ccseecczcceeds siecwecseees seb tdbeoesseeecosbegedeaewwsed 2,000 0 O 
E 2x penses in the Office of the Commissioners for inquiring into the ‘ 
Collection and Management of the Revenue 21... ssessssseseeees 2,000 0 0 
Expenses incurred in the passing of the Act 5 Geo. 4, c. 90, for 
building additional Churches in Scotland. .......ccececeseeceeesnees PAGS TS 4 
By Interest on Exchequer Bills; viz. 
£ 20,000,000 per Act 6 Geo. 4, c. 2, charged on Supplies, 1826 42,651 15 9 
10,500,000 per Act 6 Geo. 4,¢.70 - - ditto - - 1826 50,000 0 0 
10,000,000 per Act 7 Geo.4,c.2 - = ditlo - - 1827) 953,734 15 3 
13,000,000 per Act 7 Geo. 4,¢.50 - - dillo - - 1827) 353,000 0 0 
701,692 3 1 50 0 0 
701,692 3 1 











Tora Payments for Services not voled ..ccccccccerccccccscecccececseces| 701,742 
Amount of Sums voted .rscccscoccccescssovecssccrccereccccceccasccsce esses | 2yJIG,900 


Go Go 
-— 





Tora Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted  .ssseseeeree|43,240,302 6 63 




















FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


WAYS AND MEANS 


for answering the foregoing Services : 


Trustees for the Payment of Naval and Military Pensions, and Civil Superannuations, 
per Act 3 Geo. 4, SoM wbtenersesseae Prrrerirrrrr ir rr 


East India Company, per Act 4 Geo. 4, C. 71 ..csscessceeseecseeserseseneneceeserseneenscnees 
Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th day of January 1827, charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for 
Services, and which could not be claimed  .sesccsccsecvcscsererersecscccececscccscscceees 
Money remaining in the Exchequer, which had been directed to be issued to sundry 
Persons prior to the 5th day of January 1820, and which not having been paid, 
remains as Out Cash in the Chests of the four Tellers of the Exchequer .......00..+++: 
Sum to be brought from the Consolidated Fund, per Act 7 & 8 Geo, 4, €. 42 essere 
Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money .ss.+-sssssegeeserseererenensananeeererscensenennes 
Duty on Sugar, Pensions and Personal Estates, per Act 7 & 8 Geo. 4, €. 7 ..sccoeeeee- 
Surplus Ways and Means, per Act 7 & 8 Geo. 4, ©. 7 ...ssssesseecceserceseeseren eee seees 


Unclaimed Dividends, &c. after deducting Repayments to the Bank of England, 
for deficiencies of Balance in their hands .......ssccssessereres ceccesccee ee erccccevees cooes 


Repayments on account of Exchequer Bills issued pursuant to two Acts of the 57th 
year of his late Majesty, for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries in tne United! 





ef: a8 


4,155,000 0 0 
60,000 0 0O 
4 0 8 


5,924 13 0} 
11,600,000 0 0 

1218 O} 
3,000,000 0 O 


81,754 1 0 


Kingdom. .......scsccossscrsssscovessosscssscoccccessvccssccecesasscsscssveressessescessecescsssees| 249,877 0 10 


Exchequer Bills; viz. 7 Geo. 4, €. 2-sssccsesssssevsessensensesseeees £410,000,000 0 


7 & 8 Geo. 4, 0c. 41 sssssssessereressceeeeseses 13,800,000 0 0} 
7 & 8 Geo, 4, c. 70, Vole of Credit.......++++0+-900,000 0 0 








19,168,915 15 74 
0 


24,300,000 0 O 





TOTAL Ways and Means.....scosserscereree:sessesscreescsereeecrssceeress +0/43,468,915 15 7} 


Tora Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted  .s...s+000 


SURPLUS Ways and Means ..sccccocresser seveveesversessovecnecsseceeress 


43,240,502 °6 6} 





228,613 9 1 









Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
20th February 1828, 


aera 


GLO. R. DAWSON, 








CLASS VIL-TRADE AND NAVIGATION. [xxv 


CLASS VII.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


[This Head, which occupies 108 folio pages in the Finance Accounts, is here omitted, as not being of 
general utility.] 














TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the VALuE of all IMPORTS into, and of all EXPORTS from, the 
United Kingdom of Grear Brirary and IRELAND, during each of the Three 
Years ending the 5th January, 1828 (calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation, 
and stated exclusive of the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally ). 








, - . VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, VALUE 
LUE C€ > q 65 : ’ 
VALUE OF IMPORTS calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. of the Produce and 
YEARS = ntoihe Manufactures of the 
: United Kingdom, rc ” hy, mi oi 
ending . ain United Kingdom 
: calculated at the : eae 5 
5th January. Official Rates Produce and Foreign Exported therefrom 
of Valuation Manufactures of the and TOYAL EXPORTS. according to the Real and 
+ United Kingdom. Colonial Merchandize. Declared Value thereof, 





£. s. d. £; & @ £. s. d. £. s. da. Ls as ds 
1826.60 1*4,206,807 6 5147,150,689 12 11) 9,169,494 8 3/56,320,184 1 2!38,870,945 11 11 








1897 ....'37,686,113 11 7/40,965,735 19 9/10,076,286 11 5/51,042,092 11 2/31,536,723 5 2 
| 


1828....|44,887,774 19 252,219,280 8 0} 9,830,728 2 11/62,050,008 10 11/37,182,857 3 2 























FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the VALUE, as calculated at the Official Rates, of all IMPORTS into, 
and of all EXPORTS from, Great Britain, during each of the Three Years 
ending the 5th January, 1828 ; showing the Trade with Foreign Parts separately 
from the Trade with Ireland; and distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Exported :—Also, stating the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported from Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the Real and Declared Value thereof. 


TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN WITIT FOREIGN PARTS : 





"ia m _ ree aaa VALUE ap 
VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, Ot the Pradiee and 
VALUE OF IMPORTS calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. Manufactures of the 





YEARS into Great Britain, Inited Kineron 
ending calculated at the ‘a ie, Nias Peter psec 
Sth January. Official Rates of Produce and oreian Britain, according to the 
Valuation. Manufactures of the an TOTAL EXPORTS. R ‘ 1 De Ht “d , 

United Kingdom. Colonial Merchandize. cal and Deciarec 


Value thereof. 











£. Pay a ea &. a & £: s. ad. £: rer 
1826... ./42,660,954 8 4'46,453,021 17 1] 9,155,305 5 0/55,608,597 2 1/38,077,330 9 0 





1827..,.|96,038,951 8 140,332,854 0 610,066,502 12 11/50,399,356 13 5/30,847,528 1 7 


=I 


1b 


1828..../43,467,747 7 751,276,448 36,396,339 6 8 














8 9,806,247 10 11)61,082,695 15 





Inspector General’s Office, Castom House, 2 IWILLIAM IRVING, 
London, 24th March, 1828, § Inspector General of Imports and Exports, 
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CLASS VII—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. [xxvii 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Vessets Buitt.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of the Tonnace, that were buiit and registered in the several Ports of the 
British Empire, in the Years ending the 5th January 1826, 1827, and 1828, 





























respectively. 
In the Years ending the 5th January. 
i To — 
1826. 1827. : 1828. 
‘ 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. { Vessels, Tonnage. 

t 
United Kingdom,........ eeeveoverceesereseees vee 975 |129,479 | 1,115 [118,365 i 894: 93,144 

i 
Isles Guernsey, Jersey, and Man ...,.see0e0 28 1,550 24 2,171 i 17 1,894 
British Plantations ..-..s.ccccoreerecesrseeesevee? 936 | 80,895 580 | 86,554) 374 50,771 
TorAaLecsessseee| 1,539 [204,994 | 1,719 | 207,088 , 1,285 | 145,809 














Vessets RecisteRep.—An Account of the Number of Vressexs, with the Amount 
of their Tonnace and the Number of Mew and Boys usually employed in 
Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Britis Empire, 
on the 31st December 1825, 1826, and 1827, respectively, 














Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 


On 31st Dee. 1825. On 3ist Dec. 1826. | On Stst Dec. 1827. 
4 
j 
f 





United Kingdom ...} 20,087}2,298,836] 146,703) 20,469/2,382,069) 149,894) 19,035/2,150,605; 130,494 


Isles Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, and Man ...) 508} 28,505) 3,773} 499) 29,392 3,665, 489) 30,535} 3,701 


British Plantations..| 3,579} 214,375) 15,059] 3,657) 224,185) 14,077) 5,675) 279,362} 17,220 






































TOTAL .evve-| 24,174/2,542,216! 165,535} 24,625/2,635,644] 167,636] 23,199/2,460,500) 151,415 








Note.—The apparent decrease in the Namber and Tonnage of Ships belonging to his Majesty’s Domi- 
nions, for the year ended 5th January 1828, has arisen from the operation of the Registry Acts 4 and 6 
Geo. 4, which required all Vessels to be registered de novo, within a limited period ; the consequence has 
been, that many Vessels which were supposed to be in existence, were found to be no longer so. 


T, E. WILLOUGHBY, 


Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, 
London, 22nd March, 1828, 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS. 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 












VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForeiGN Trape—An Account of the Number of 
VeEssELs, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and the Number of Men and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that 
entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of the United King- 
dom, from and to all Parts of the World (exclusive of the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland) during each of the Three Years ending 5th January, 





























































































































1828. 
SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
From Foreign Parts. 
é ne Sa as as 
Years 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS. TOTAL. 
ending 
Sth Jan. 
Vessels. Tons, Men Vessels. ‘Tons. Men, Vessels, Tons, Men. 
1326... 13,503 }] 2,143,317 | 123,098 | 6,981 | 959,312 | 52,722 | 20,484 | 3,102,629 | 175,750 
1827,..} 12,473 | 1,950,630 | 113,093 5,729 694,116 39,838 | 18,202 | 2,644,746 | 152,951 
1828...| 13,133 | 2,086,898 | 118,680 | 6.046 | 751,864 | 43,536 | 19,179 | 2,838,762 | 162,216 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
To Foreign Parts. 
ia i. 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS, FOREIGN VESSELS. TOTAL, 
Vessels. Tons. Men. Ve-sels, Tons. Men Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1826...) 10,843 | 1,793,842 | 109,657 6,085 906,066 47,535 f 16,928 | 2,699,908 | 157,192 
1827...| 10,844 | 1,737,425 |105,198 | 5,410 | 692,440 | 37,805 ] 16,254 | 2,429,865 | 142,503 
1828...) 11,481 | 1,887,682 | 112,385 5,714 767,821 41,598 | 17,195 | 2,655,503 | 155,983 











London, 22nd March, 





1828, 


Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom | 


T. E, WILLOUGHBY, 











IN DE X 


TO VOL. XIX. 


NEW SERIES. 


INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Se Fae 


Beresford, Lord ; His Explanation, 1315 Penryn Disfranchisement Bill, 816, 1443 
Population of Ireland ; State of the, 239 
Portugal, 1315, 1709 

Protests concerning Greece and Portugal, 1741 


Canning, Mr. Provision for his Family, 1100 

Catholic Claims, 344, 731, 767, 768, 1133 

Corn Bill, 1333, 1518 

Corporation and Test Acts Repeal Bill, 39, 109, | poman Catholic Claims, 344, 731, 767, 768 
sty 1133, 1214 

Corporate Funds Bill, 1743 

Sale of Game Bill, 595 

Scotch Parochial Settlements Bill, 1033, 1369 


Game Laws Amendment Bill, 279, 360, 365, | Scotch Peerage Bill, 1392 


Foreign Policy of the Country, 1709 


1600 Scotch Small Notes Bill, 1597 
Greece, 1709 Slavery in the West Indies, 1463 
Greek Prisoners of War, 899 South American Piracy, 1312 


ok Stamp Duties in India, 1367 
India; Stamp Duties in, 1367 
Treland ; State of the Population of, 239 Test and Corporation Acts Repeal Bill, 39, 109, 


a 


Lunatic Asylums Regulation Bill 196 


Turkey, 1709 
National Debt Bill, 1777 cas 


Night Poaching Prevention Bill, 365 Wool Trade, 237, 345 








INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


a Lato 


Additional Churches Bill, 1556 Canadas ; Civil Government of the, 300 
Alehouses Licensing Bill, 855 Canning Mr.; Provision for the Family of, 681, 
719, 846, 881 

Annuities ; Government, 49 Canterbury ; Archbishop of, his Bill, 1035, 1371 
Army Estimates, 1356, 1450 Catholic Association, 137 

Catholic Claims, 375, 470, 596, 680, 1318 
Chancery ; Delays in the Court of, 51 


Banking System, 1526 Chester ; Administration of Justice in the County 
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